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BOTANY. 


Botany.  Botany,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
y."  '■  fi*rm m,  grass,  ia  that  branch  of  natural  science,  which 
Dduiiioo.  us  the  properties,  relations,  and  general  (eco- 

nomy of  what  is  usually  called  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  *by  presenting  tne  in- 
numerable individuals  of  which  this  kingdom  consists, 
in  a form  of  arrangement  that  brings  them  easily 
within  the  reach  of  our  comprehension,  enables  us  in 
practice,  both  to  designate  them  by  their  proper 
names,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  what  is  known  con- 
cerning their  medical  or  (Economical  uses* 

History. 

History.  That  men  were  led,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  herbs  and  trees  growing  spon- 
taneously around  them,  is  a circumstance  so  natural 
as  hardly  to  reauire  that  wc  should  say  any  thing  in 
proof  of  it.  Their  dependence  on  the  vegetable 
kingdom  for  a part  rf  their  food,  as  well  as  their  in- 
nate desire  to  improve  their  situation,  could  not  fail, 
even  in  the  least  favourable  state  of  society,  to  make 
them  distinguish  a few  such  plants  as  they  had  found 
to  be  useful,  in  order  to  their  afterwards  having  re- 
course to  them.  And  in  proportion  as  civilization 
advanced,  and  property,  now  recognised,  began  to  be 
put  under  the  protection  of  law,  tne  inducements  to 
extend  their  discoveries  in  a branch  of  knowledge 
which  promised  to  be  of  so  much  advantage  to  them, 
would  continue  to  multiply.  A spirit  of  inquiry, 
provoked  by  self-interest,  and  encouraged  by  the 

Erospect  of  security  in  what  regards  possession,  would 
egin  to  manifest  itself.  The  ornamental  and  un- 
common, as  well  as  the  medicinal  and  more  necessary 
tribes  of  vegetables,  which  are,  of  course,  the  first 
objects  of  attention  in  the  earlier  periods  of  society, 
would  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  sought  after 
and  cultivated } and  the  catalogue  of  discovery,  which 
had  hitherto  consisted  of  tittle  else  than  a few  rude 
names,  would  gradually  assume  a more  enlarged  and 
interesting  form. 

VOX..  IV*  PART  I. 


At  length,  when  a state  of  independence  had  se- 
cured to  individuals  a sufficient  portion  of  unoccupied 
time,  curiosity  would  naturally  take  a wider  range  $ 
and  the  sum  of  that  knowledge,  which  till  now  had 
been  chiefly  the  result  of  accident,  or,  at  least,  of  a 
confined  sort  of  observation,  would  receive  freouent 
additions  from  the  labours  of  men,  who  devoted  them- 
selves, from  choice,  to  the  business  of  inquiry.  New 
plants  would  be  collected ; the  habit  and  virtues  of 
such  as  were  already  known,  would  be  carefully  ex- 

friored ; and  the  result  of  these  researches,  being  at 
ength  commuted  to  writing,  along  with  the  wets 
'ana  circumstances  which  had  been  otherwise  brought 
to  light,  would  constitute  the  -first  proper  rudiments 
of  botanical  history. 

Such,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  been  the  usual 
progress  of  discovery.  And  on  looking  back  to  that 
period  in  the  history  of  nations,  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring, we  accordingly  find,  that  the  degree  to  which 
those  wh(f  enjoyed  any  facilities  of  study,  had  pushed 
their  acquaintance  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  was 
often  considerable.  Among  the  Jews,  for  instance, 
Moses  and  Solomon,  who  lived  comparatively  in  the 
infant  state  of  science,  bestowed  much  attention  on 
plants ; and  by  way  of  giving  us  some  idea  of  the 
attainments  which  the  latter,  more  especially,  had 
made  in  this  sort  of  knowledge,  it  is  said  in  scripture 
that  41  he  spoke  of  trees  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon, 
even  to  the  hysBop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.” 
Among  the  rc#ians,  in  like  manner,  Zoroaster,  their 
celebrated  lawgiver,  was  extensively  conversant  with 
botanical  studies  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  He- 
siod, Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Crateras;  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  among  the 
Greeks. 

Of  botany,  as  a science,  there  is,  however,  little  or 
nothing  on  record  that  has  come  down  to  our  times, 
except  a few  fragments  of  a work  of  Aristotle,  of  an 
older  date  than  tne  age  of  Theophrastus.  This  ele* 
gant  scholar,  who  was  born  at  Lresium  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  about  371  years  before  Christ,  was  the 
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favourite  disciple  of  Aristotle,  a philosopher,  whose 
ardent  and  comprehensive  mind,  had  left  scarcely  any 
thing  unexplored  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  To- 
the  knowledge  which  lie  had  derived  from  the  lessons 
of  such  a master,  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  an  inva- 
luable library,  which  that  master,  at  his  death,  be- 
queathed to  him,  as  his  successor  in  the  Peripatetic 
school,  Theophrastus  added  the  result  of  much  per- 
sonal observation.  And  when  he  was  now  advanced 
in  life,  and  had  tlirowu  his  materials  into  that  form 
which  appeared  to  him  most  eligible,  he  at  length 
favoured! the  world  with  a philosophical  wot'k  on  His 
favotffife  subject,  entitled  irreju**,  or  the 

History  of  Plants.  The  greater  part  of  this  publi- 
cation, into  which  he  introduced  a description  of  500 
plants,  is  still  extant ; but  as  he  adopted  no  better 
principles  of  arrangement  than  the  variable  ideas  which 
soil,  size,  lactescence,  and  (economical  uses  suggest, 
its  merit  in  these  days  is  considered  as  arising  chiefly 
from  the  scientific  and  classical  views  which  it  give*  u« 
of  the  structure  and  general  ccconomy  of  vegetables. 

About  400  years  afterwards,  he  was  followed  in  the 
same  course  of  observation  and  study  by  Dioscoridcs, 
a native  of  Cilicia,  but  of  Grecian  extraction.  After 
having  made  several  extensive  journies  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Asia,  and  spared  no  pains  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  virtues  of  all  the  plants 
that  were  then  known,  this  diligent  botanist  publish- 
ed an  account  of  600,  distributed,  from  their  officinal 
qualities,  into  the  four  classes  of  aromatic,  vinous, 
medicinal,  and  alimentary  vegetables.  But  though 
his  descriptions  are  accurate  and  more  comprehensive 
than  his  predecessors,  his  principles  of  arrangement 
are  scarcely  less  objectionable  ; and  it  may  be  added, 
that  he  wrote  particularly  with  a view  to  illustrate 
the  medital  virtues  of  plants. 

The  elder  Pliny,  wno  lived  but  a few  years  after 
Dioscorides,  and  who  ultimately  fell  a victim  to  his 
love  of  knowledge  in  an  attempt  to  approach  Mount 
Vesuvius  immediately  after  an  eruption,  devoted,  his 
attention,  among  other  things,  to  plants.  In  the 
course  of  his  History  of  the  Worlds  which  may  be 
viewed  as  a compilation  of  all  that  was  known  to  the 
ancients  on  the  subject  of  natural  history,  he  has 
given  us  some  account  of  upwards  of  1000  species. 
But,  as  we  might  naturally  expect  m a compilation 
from  authors  of  various  merit,  his  facts  and  descrip- 
tions are  often  inaccurate,  and  mixed  with  a good 
deal  of  extraneous  matter  j and  his  whole  work,  so 
far  as  he  treats  of  plants,  is  so  devoid  of  order,  that 
the  only  distinction  which  he  makes  use  of  is,  the 
obvious,  but  veiy  uncertain  one,  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs. 

From  the  time  of  Pliny  downwards,  for  the  space 
of  several  hundred  years,  we  scarcely  read  of  any  per- 
son who  made  a figure  as  a botanist.  The  study  of 
the  science  was  either  wholly  neglected,  or  pursued 
only  by  a few  insulated  individuals,  without  any  ideas 
of  method,  or  advantage  from  the  labours  of  their 
predecessors.  In  Arabia,  it  is  true,  an  attempt  was 
made,  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  to  bring 
it  into  repute,  by  Serapis,  Kazis,  Avicenna,  and 
others ; who,  for  this  purpose,  translated  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  authors,  and  made  various  compilations 
from  them.  But,  in  the  western  world,  the  birth- 
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place  heretofore  of  genius  and  learning,  improvement 
of  every  kind  was  arrested  ; society  was  put  back 
from  its  natural  course,  and  a darkness  that  might 
be  felt  succeeding  every  where  the  ravages  of  those 
numerous  hurds  of  barbarians  that  poured  in  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  extinguished  for  ages  the  very 
glimmerings  of  science.  It  was  only  about  the  be- 
ginning or  the  sixteenth  century,  that  a taste  for  bo- 
tany, keeping  pace  with  the  revival  of  learning,  be- 
gan to  be  again  cultivated.  The  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus, Pliny,  Avicenna,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
were  translated,  and  given  to  the  public  with  the 
notes  and  illustrations  of  several  learned  commenta- 
tors. And,  in  the  mean  time,  the  stock  of  know* 
ledge  contained  in  them  was  enlarged,  and  by  de- 
grees reduced  into  a more  convenient  form  by  the  la- 
bours of  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
original  observation. 

Otto  Brunfeh,  a native  of  Mentz,  who  died  in 
1534  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  gone  to 
practise  medicine,  was  the  person  who  mav  be  said 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  respect,  having  publish- 
ed, four  years  before  bis  death,  a work  containing 
the  fruit  of  his  own  researches,  in  two  vols.  folio,  il- 
lustrated wirh  cuts,  wliich  he  entitled,  Hhtoria  Phm- 
tarum  ArgentoratL  A short  while  after,  Hierony- 
mus Bock,  or  Tragus,  as  he  is  generally  called/ a 
German,  who  was  bom  in  144)8,  and  died  in  1554, 
published  a history  of  plants  in  hit  Kreuierbnek,  into 
which  he  introduced  pretty  accurate  descriptions  of 
800  species,  arranged  according  to  their  habit,  size, 
and  figure,  and  accompanied  with  cuts ; which,  like 
those  of  Brunfels,  are,  however,  rude,  and  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  infancy  of  engraving.  Eu- 
ricus  Cord  us,  and  his  son  Valerius,  who  were  natives 
of  Hesse,  and  nearly  contemporaries  of  Tragus,  were 
rather  eminent  for  their  labours  in  illustrating  the 
descriptions  of  their  predecessors,  and  more  especial- 
ly of  the  ancients,  than  for  adding  to  the  sum  of  ori- 
ginal discovery.  Leonard  Fuchmu's,  however,  a Ger- 
man, who  was  bom  in  1501,  snd  died  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  professor  in  1566, — Peter  Andreas 
Matthiohis,  physician  at  Siena,  in  Italy,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  same  time,  and  had  made  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Greek  authors,  but  chiefly  those  of  Dios- 
corides, in  a particular  manner  his  study, — Rembert 
Dodonxus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  latterly  professor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  where  he 
died  in  1585,— Matthias  de  Lobel,  physician  to  James 
I.  of  Great  Britain,— our  countryman  Dr  Turner,  au- 
thor of  the  British  Herbal) — and  above  all,  the  celebra- 
ted Charles  L’Ecluse,  or  Clusius,  a Flemish  botanist, 
who,  after  travelling  through  many  countries,  with 
much  risk,  and  more  than  one  serious  accident  to 
himself,  from  devotedness  to  his  favourite  pursuit, 
became  superintendent  of  the  emperor’s  gardens  at 
Vienna  ; and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  which  hap- 
pened in  1609,  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  be  professor 
at  Leyden,— contributed,  in  a very  eminent  degree, 
by  their  own  observations,  as  well  as  by  the  improve- 
ments which  they  made  on  the  labours  of  preceding 
writers,  to  the  advancement  of  the  science.  Botany, 
it  is  true,  had  not  yet  assumed  any  regular  form  ; 
and  the  histories  of  the  plants  which  they  published, 
consisted  of  little  else  than  descriptions,  more  or  less 
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Hilary,  accurate,  of  «o  many  unconnected  specie*.  But  still 
the  number  of  these  had  been  very  much  augmented, 
in  consequence  of  their  diligence  : for  instead  of  the 
800  specie*,  described  by  Tragus  in  .1532,  we  find, 
in  the  Stirpium  Historia  of  Dodonxus,  published  a 
short  while  before  his  death,  an  account  of  1330; 
and  in  the  Rariorum  Plantar um  Historic  of  Clusius, 
which  appeared  not  long  after,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  writings  of  De  Lobel,  we  fir.d  descriptions 
of  nearly  800  more. 

Fuck'fui.  The  work  by  which  Fuclisius,  who  appears  to 
Bom  1501.  have  hero  a man  of  an  acute  mind,  but  not  so  conver- 
D»cd  1506.  Sant  with  nature  a*  Tragus,  contributed  most  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  botany,  was  his  Historia  Plan - 
tarum,  which  appeared  in  1542,  accompanied  with 
512  large  and  very  excellent  outlines,  or  shaded 
sketches  of  plant*,  taken  chiefly  from  Brunfels.  Mat- 
thiolus,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  publishing  in  1548 
an  elaborate  edition  of  Dio&condcs,  with  cuts,  the 
roent  of  which  may  be  estimated  from  its  having  been 
translated  into  different  languages,  and  gone  through 
more  than  thirty  editions,  was  the  author  of  a work, 
entitled.  Compendium  de  Plantis , which  is  also  clia- 
IV  Lohel.  racterised  by  learning  and  ability.  Dc  Lobel,  who 
Bnm  was  an  industrious,  but  not  a very  discriminating,  bo- 
■j.cJ  1616.  wrote  first  in  conjunction  with  Pena,  a physi- 

cian in-  Provence,  the  Sova  Stirpium  Historia , con- 
taining descriptions,  though  often  crudely  enough 
expressed,  of  many  new  plants,  discovered  by  them 
in  the  course  of  various  journeys  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  ; and  afterwards 
by  himself,  the  Plan  tar  urn  ten  Stirpium  Hu  tori  a, 
which  was  published  in  1576,  and  again  republished, 
in  a less  detailed  form,  but  with  many  additional  cuts, 
borrowed  chiefly  from  the  works  of  his  contempo- 
raries, under  the  title  of  Plantarum  leones , in  1581. 
Dodonzus,  beside*  being  the  author  of  the  Stirpium 
Historic , above  alluded  to,  and  of  two  or  three  other 
tracts  of  less  moment,  which  it  would  be  needless  to 
specify,  had  the  merit  of  benefiting  the  science,  by 
introducing  a peculiar  style  of  neatness  and  accuracy 
in  his  figures,  as  well  as  in  hia  descriptions ; and  so 
Ctmu«  ai  l^e  kb°url  Cluaiut  are  concerned,  we  may  be 

Hum  15*26  flowed  to  say,  that  while  be  evinced,  in  every  thing, 
I’i«i  1609.  the  powers  of  a superior  mind,  he  both  wrote  more,  and 
pushed  bis  inquiries  to  a greater  extent,  and  with  much 
greater  risk  to  himself,  than  any  botanist  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  His  various  publications  embra- 
ced some  account  of  almost  all  that  was  then  known 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  without  specifying 
any  of  them,  except  the  Rariorum  Plantarum  Histo- 
rian already  mentioned,  which  appeared  in  1601,  aud 
the  Planter  Exotica?,  which  followed  soon  after,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  rather  quoting  what  is 
briefly  stated  by  Willdenow,  the  present  able  professor 
at  Berlin,  partly  in  the  words  of  Tourncfort,  by  way 
of  giving  some  general  idea  of  his  toils  and  merit  as 
a botanist.  Bring  early  drawn  aside  from  the  study 
of  the  law,  to  which  his  parents  had  destined  him, 
by  an  unusual  fondi.ess  for  botanical  pursuits,  “ he 
undertook,”  says  this  gentleman,  “ the  most  tedious 
and  troublesome  jourmes  through  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Germany, and 
Hungary,  la  his  24lh  year  be  already  become  af- 


fected with  dropsy,  but  was  cured  by  the  use  of  Hiuory. 
cichories,  recommended  to  him  by  the  famous  physi-  s— v— ^ 
cian  Rondcletius.  In  his  39th  year,  in  Spain,  he 
‘broke  his  right  arm  close  above  the  elbow,  falling 
with  his  horse ; aud  boon  after  he  had  the  same  ac- 
cident with  his  right  thigh.  In  Ins  55th  year,  in  Vi- 
enna, he  sprained  his  left  foot ; and  eight  year*  after- 
wards dislocated  his  hip.  This  last  dislocation  was  % 
overlooked  by  his  physician,  ami  lie  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  walk  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  crutches. 

The  great  pain  and  difficulty  lie  had  thus  to  suffer 
when  walking,  prevented  him  from  taking  the  neces- 
sary exercise,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  affect- 
ed with  a hernia,  obstructions  in  his  abdomen,  and 
calculous  complaints.  Thus  miserable  end  unhealthy, 
tired  of  the  court  of  the  emperor,  where  he  had  resi- 
ded for  fourteen  years  past,  and  finding,  besides,  the 
superintendence  over  the  gardens  there  too  great  a 
burden,  he  accepted,  in  the  year  1593,  an  invitation 
as  professor  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  soon  after.? 

Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  his  history, 
he  adds,  “ Clusius  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  ago, 
and  prosecuted  the  study  of  botany  w ith  an  enthusi- 
astic zeal,  and  a perseverance,  which  was  not  equal- 
led by  any  preceding  philosophers,  nor  by  any  of  his 
followers.  His  works  shew  us  the  great  botanist, 
and  they  will  always  remain  valuable  and  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  The  cuts  annexed  to  them  are  neat, 
the  figures  distinct,  and  his  descriptions  masterly.  It 
was  a pity  that  a man  of  so  great  merit  should  have 
suffered  so  much,  and  even  become  the  first  martyr 
for  botany.” 

Another  very  eminent  person  of  this  period,  whom  Gesner. 
it  would  be  unjust  in  us  not  to  take  particular  notice  151®** 
of,  both  on  account  of  his  vast  acquaintance  with 
every  branch  of  natural  history,  and  especially  for 
the  improvements  which  he  had  intended  to  intro* 
duce  into  the  science  of  botany,  was  Conrad  Gcsner. 

He  was  born  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
1516,  and  while  he  was  yet  hardly  more  than  a boy, 
discovered  an  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
the  powers  of  an  almost  universal  genius,  accompa- 
nied with  an  industry  and  perseverance  which  nothing 
could  appal.  Having  been  early  accustomed  by  an 
uncle  of  the  name  of  John  Friccius,  who  bad  a similar 
predilection,  to  wander  over  his  native  mountains,  acul 
examine  what  struck  him  as  new  and  unusual  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  with  the  eye  of  a botanist,  he 
continued  through  life,  amid  innumerable  other  stu- 
dies, to  bestow  a more  than  ordinary  attention  on  this 
favourite  pursuit.  Besides  making  himself  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  flora  round  Lausanne,  Basle,  and 
Zurich,  where  he  successively  resided,  he  extended 
hi*  researches  by  degrees  over  the  rest  of  his  native 
country,  and  particularly  over  the  Alps;  being  in 
the  habit,  we  arc  told,  of*  making  some  botanical  ex- 
cursion through  one  part  or  another  of  it,  almost 
every  year.  He  likewise  visited  France  and  Italy : 
and  wherever,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  hap- 
pened to  find  plants  which  he  bad  not  seen  before, 
he  delineated  tnem,  or  endeavoured  to  have  them  cot- 
veyed home  and  cultivated  in  hi*  garden.  Having 
in  this  way,  or  by  the  good  offices  of  many  who  had 
heard  of  Ilia  singular  merits  and  admired  him,  pro-. 
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History.  cured  several  hundred  plants,  which  were  not  men-  ) . Arborcs,  coreulo  ei  apicc  seminis. 

"Y~w  tioned  by  the  ancients,  nor  by  any  preceding  writer  ; 2 corculo  a basi  Berninis. 

and  having  also  made  numerous  experiments  to  dis-  3.  Herb*,  solitariis  seminibus. 

cover  their  virtues,  he  was  proceeding,  with  the  aid  4 Bolitariis  baccis. 

of  eminent  artists,  to  prepare  a work  on  the  subject  5 solitariis  capsulis. 

which  might  be  worthy  of  the  public  eye.  Unfor-  6 binis  seminibus. 

tunately,  however,  when  he  had  got  ready  upwards  7.  ....  . binis  capsulis. 

» -of  2000  very  neatly  executed  figures,  ana  was  now  8 triplici  principio,  fibrosr. 

almost  on  the  point  of  sending  the  fruit  of  thirty  9 triplici  principio,  bulbosx. 

years  labour  and  study  to  the  press,  he  was  seized  10.  ....  • quatenus  seminibus. 

■with  the  plague,  which  was  then  raging  at  Zurich,  11 pluribus  seminibus,  Anthemides. 

and  died  soon  after  in  his  Museum,  where  he  had  12. pluribus  seminibus,  Cichoracex. 

been  carried  at  bis  own  desire,  when  he  found  his  seu  Acantacesc. 

end  approaching,  in  1565;  having  only  reached  the  13 flore  communi. 

age  of  49,  and  being  nevertheless,  to  use  the  words  of  14 folliculis. 

Tournefort,  the  father  of  natural  history  in  all  its  de-  15.  ....  . flore  fructuque  carentes. 

part  meats.  His  MSS.  relating  to  botany,  though  com- 
mitted wkh  particular  divcct  ions  to  the  charge  of  one  in  From  this  synopsis  of  the  method  of  Czsalpinu», 
whom  he  reposed  confidence,  were  never  made  public;  it  appears,  that  he  set  out  by  making  a distinction, 
and  those  elegant  figures,  which  he  had  left  for  the  common  enough  long  after  his  time,  between  trees 
purpose  of  illustrating  his  own  works,  were  after-  and  herbs  : and  that  he  distributed  the  species  of  the 
wards  surre  ptitiously  made  use  of  in  several  instances,  first  grand  division  into  two  classes,  according  as 
to  adorn  and  recommend  the  publications  of  others,  the  corculum  or  germ  is  situated  at  the  point  of  the 
Instead,  however,  of  tracing  their  fate,  or  of  pronoun*  seed,  as  in  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  waluut,  sumach,  and 
- cing  any  opinion  upon  what  he  did  publish  on  the  cherry  ; — or  at  the  base  of  it,  as  in  the  fig,  apple,  ta- 
general  subject  of  botany,  which  was  not  very  consi-  mariud,  mulberry,  fir,  cypress,  and  juniper.  The  spe- 
derable,  wc  rather  hasten  to  add,  that  the  prin-  cies  of  the  second  grand  division  again  he  formed  in- 
cipal  reason  for  our  bringing  him  forward  so  con-  to  1 3 classes,  according  to  the  number  of  the  seeds, 
spicuously  in  this  place,  is,  to  present  him  in  what  seed  vessels,  and  the  internal  divisions  of. their  ca- 
will  ever  be  an  interesting  point  of  view,  as  the  origi-  vities.  The  third  class,  for  instance,  was  made  to 
nal  contriver  of  systematic  arrangement.  In  the  year  consist  of  those  plants  which  have  a single  naked  seed 
1560,  this  skilful  observer,  whom  Haller  elegantly  only,  as  valerian,  nettle,  hop,  and  the  grasses;  the 
characterises,  when  he  styles  him,  v ir  a»imot  Uibore,  fourth,  of  those  which  have  a single  undivided  berry, 
ingenioque  paritcr  esimitu , suggested  that,  in  order  or  pulpy  seed  vessel,  with  several  seeds,  as  cucumber, 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  botany,  advantage  might  be  honey  suckle,  deadly  night  shade,  and  briony  ; and 
taken  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  That  he  under-  the  hfth,  of  those  which  have  a single  undivided  cap- 
stood  the  doctrine  of  what  is  now  called  the  sexual  sule,  or  dry  seed-vessel,  as  pink,  primrose,  swallow- 
system,  and  the  necessary  connection  which  it  wort,  and  the  papilionaceous  flowers.  The  siath 
supposes  between  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  in  order  to  class,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made  to  consist  of  those 
the  perfection  of  the  Utter,  we  are  not  prepared  to  plants  which  have  two  naked  seeds ; and  the  seventh, 
say,  because  he  never  explained  his  ideas  at  any  length  of  those  which  have  a twofold  seed  vessel,  or,  in 
to  the  public.  But  still  lie  knew,  what  long  obscr-  other  words,  a seed  vessel  divided  internally  into  two 
vation  must  have  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  the  seed  cells,  as  mercury,  speedwell,  agrimony, and  tne  stellated 
was  necessary  to  the  reproduction  of  the  vegetable,  flowers.  The  eighth  and  ninth  classes  were  made  to 
and  was  always  preceded,  hi  one  form  or  another,  by  comprehend  those  plants  which  have  a triple  seed  ves- 
thc  flower.  And  as  these  parts,  besides  being  of  sel,  ora  seed  vessel  divided  internally  into  three  cells; 
course  the  most  essential  and  interesting,  are  at  the  the  plants  of  the  former  being  more  immediately  dis- 
same  time  possessed  of  considerable  variety,  he,  na-  tinguished  by  their  fibrous  roots,  as  convolvolus, 
turally  enough,  conceived  that  plants  might  be  so  violet,  and  St  John’s  wort ; and  those  of  the  latter 
distributed  into  groupes  or  classes,  by  characters  by  their  having  bulbous  roots,  as  the  tulip,  hyacinth, 
draw  n from  them,  as  to  be  viewed  to  more  advantage,  narcissus,  and  other  species  of  the  liliaceous  family, 
and  brought  more  readily  under  the  command  of  tne  The  tenth  class  was  made  to  comprehend  those  plants 
mind  for  any  useful  purpose,  than  in  the  vague  and  in-  which  have  four  naked  seeds,  as  rosemary  and  sage  ; 
sulatcd  way  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto  treated  and  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  aud  thirteenth,  those  which 
of.  have  several  naked  seeds  : the  ground  of  distinction 

Cxsalpi-  Proceeding  upon  this  idea,  Dr  Andrew  Czsalpi-  among  themselves  being,  that  the  plants  of  the  eleventh 
nut.  nui,  a Florentine,  some  time  professor  of  botany  at  class  have  what  are  now  called  radiant  compound 

^>a<^u5l»  an<*  afterwards  physician  to  Clement  VIII.  flowers,  as  camomile;  those  of  the  twelfth,  either 
L * at  Rome,  made  the  first  attempt  at  systematic  ar-  what  are  now  called  seroiflosculous,  or  discoid  com- 
rangement.  In  his  work  De  P/antis,  published  at  pouud  flowers,  as  succory,  or  thistle;  and  those  of 
Florence  in  1583,  he  distributed  the  plants,  which  he  the  thirteenth,  such  simple  flowers  as  are  common  to 
has  described  in  it  to  the  number  of  1520,  into  15  all  the  seeds,  as  flos  Adonis,  herb  bennet,  and  cinque- 
classes,  of  which  the  distinguishing  characters  were  foil.  The  fourteenth  class  was  formed  to  indude 
lakep  from  ;hc  fruit.  His  classes  were  at  fpllowf ; such  plants  as  have  several  capsules,  or  cells  of  cap- 
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H?^«rr.  sules  together,  as  anemone,  poppy,  and  hellebore  ; 

and  the  last  comprehended  the  ferns,  flags,  mosses, 
and  mushroom*. 

Such  was  the  method  proposed  by  Czfalpinua,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom : and  as  it  was  both  the  first  attempt  of  tnc 
kind,  and  likewise  possessed  of  considerable  merit, 
one  should  have  thought  that,  on  its  being  made 
known,  it  would  naturally  have  drawn  very  general 
attention.  The  fact  was,  however,  otherwise  ; for  it 
ceased  to  be  thought  of  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  pub- 
lished. And  for  a century  afterwards,  the  science 
was  indebted  for  its  advancement,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
exertions  of  those,  who  employed  themselves  in  dis- 
covering new  plants,  or  in  giving  the  world  a more 
accurate  delineation  of  the  specific  characters  of  such 
as  were  known. 

About  the  time  when  Czsalpinui  published  the 
book  De  Planlis,  containing  his  system,  Leonard 
Rauwolff,  a celebrated  German,  who  had  travelled 
very  extensively  through  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopota- 
mia, Arabia,  and  Egypt,  between  the  years  1573, 
and  1575,  and  who  dsea  in  1596  in  the  capacity  of 
physician  to  the  Austrian  army,  gave  the  public  a 
very  excellent  account  of  his  travels,  embracing, 
among  other  things,  descriptions  of  several  rare  plants, 
which  he  had  gathered  in  them. 

Four  years  afterwards  appeared  a work  in  2 vols. 
ck»rr j».  folio,  entitled  Historic  Generali s Plantarum,  in 
IXcd  1587.  which  an  attempt  was  made  for  the  first  time,  to  com- 
bine the  discoveries  of  preceding  botanists,  and  to 
give  some  connected  account  of  the  whole.  It  had 
been  chiefly  compiled  by  James  Dalechamp,  a native 
of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  physician  at  Lyons  ; a 
man  of  indefatigable  industry,  who  had  made  it  a 
loading  subject  of  attention  for  thirty  years,  and  who 
had  himself  gathered  many  plants  on  the  Alps,  and 
in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  the  contiguous  parts  of 
France,  which  he  meant  to  dcscr'be  in  it : but  as  he 
was  somehow  prevented  from  going  on  with  it  him- 
self, the  task  of  completing  it  was  first  committed  to 
John  Banhin,  whom  we  shall  immediately  have  occa- 
sion to  notice;  and  on  his  retiring  into  Switzer- 
land soon  afterwards,  on  account  of  religion,  to  John 
Mohaaeus*  Molinarus,  or  Moulins,  an  accomplished  physician  and 
naturalist,  who  also  resided  at  Lyons.  It  was  not 
however  published  till  after  the  death  both  of  Mou- 
lins and  Dalechamp  ; and,  of  course,  although  it  is 
doubtless  a compilation  of  no  small  merit,  so  far  as 
research  and  industry  are  concerned,  it  is  not  without 
much  of  that  incorrectness  and  repetition  which  we 
might  expect  in  a work  that,  besides  being  the  first 
of  tbe  kind,  and  the  production,  too,  of  various  au- 
thors, had  not  the  advantage  of  being  finally  com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  inspection  of  any  of 
them. 

Ciqr*-  Joachim  Camerarius,  a celebrated  German,  who 
r.w  had  travelled  widely  through  Italy,  where  he  took 

Bora  1554-  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ; and  James  Theo* 
1555-  dore  Tabemarmontanu*,  an  ative  of  Deux  Ponte,  in 
France,  the  pupil  of  Tragus,  and  latterly  physician 
to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Heidelberg,  contributed, 
about  the  same  time  with  Dalechamp  and  Moulins, 
to  promote  tbe  interests  of  botany  by  their  valuable 
labours.  The  merit  of  Caaaerarius  lay  chiefly  in  bis 


favouring  the  world  with  the  llorlus  Medina  et  Hi- lory. 
Philosophical,  a publication  extracted  for  tbe  most  v— “ ~v— 
part  from  tbe  writings  and  MSS.  of  preceding  botan- 
ists ; but  particularly  from  the  MSS.  of  Gesncr, 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  purchase  along' 
with  his  collection  of  cuts,  to  the  number  of  2500  ; 
and  in  his  publishing  new  editions  of  the  Epitome  of 
Mat  thiol  us,  and  of  one  or  two  other  works  enriched 
with  many  excellent  figures,  partly  executed  by  him- 
self, and  partly  taken  from  the  collection  of  Gesncr, 
and  with  much  useful  information  as  to  the  names, 
places  of  growth,  and  medical  virtues  of  the  plants 
which  were  treated  of  in  them.  The  merit  of  Ta-  Tabenix- 
bernzmontanus,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  in  his  la-  montanui. 
bouring  somewhat  inthe  way  of  Dalechamp,  for  thirty-  ,5d0 
six  years,  as  we  are  informed  by  Haller,  to  prepare 
a general  history  of  plants,  illustrated  with  figures ; 
which  he  at  length  brought  well  on  to  a conclusion, 
though  he  lived  only  to  publish  the  1st  vol.  of  it ; the 
second  appearing  in  1590,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr 
Nicholas  Braun,  who  had  made  several  additions  to  it. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  to  connect  with  the  memory  of 
these  two  botanists,  the  name  of  a contemporary  au- 
thor, Dr  John  Thalius,  physician  at  Nordhausen,  who  xhaliu^ 
surveyed  the  Hercynian  Forest  with  much  attention, 
and  afterwards  communicated  his  discoveries  in  a 
treatise  entitled,  Syh'a  Hercynia , which  was  first  pub- 
lished along  with  the  Ilorlus  Median  of  Camerarius. 

Shortly  after  the  time  we  arc  speaking  of,  Prosper 
Alpinus,  an  eminent  Venetian,  who  was  successively  Alpinu*. 
physician  at  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  towards  the  close  Boru  1551 
of  his  life,  which  happened  in  1617,  professor  of  bo*  l>icO  1617. 
tany  in  the  university  of  Padua,  performed  an  accep- 
table service  by  writing  on  the  plants  of  Egypt,  a 
country  which  he  had  been  led  to  visit,  from  attach- 
ment to  bis  favourite  study,  and  in  which  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  four  years.  Our  country- 
man Gerard,  a native  of  Namptwich,  in  Cheshire,  QCTar<| 
proceeded  also  with  much  diligence,  and  no  small  1545. 
degree  of  ability,  to  complete  and  publish  his  //rr-  Died  I607. 
bat,  which  was  long  after  appealed  to  as  a sort  of 
standard  book  among  English  botanists;  Pona,  an  Pona. 
apothecary  of  Verona,  in  Italy,  made  that  botanical 
survey  of  Mount  Baldo,  of  which  some«ccount  was 
first  given  to  the  world  in  Clutius’s  history  of  plants, 
under  the  title  of  Iter  Montis  Baldt , in  the  year  1601 ; 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  several  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, we  may  add,  that  botanical  knowledge  began 
about  this  time  to  receive  very  important  accessions 
from  the  researches  of  a few,  such  as  Herrera,  and  Herrera 
the  D’Acostas,  whom  curiosity  or  interest  had  led  to  p'Acotta 
visit  the  newly  discovered  countries  of  America  and 
the  East  Indies. 

Tbe  most  eminent  botanists  of  this  period,  were,  John  and 
however,  doubtless,  the  two  brothers  John  and  Ca-p^r 
Caspar  Bauhin,  natives  of  Lyons  : of  whom  the 
former  died  in  1613,  at  Mumpclgard,  as  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  ; and  the  latter  in 
1624  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  obtain- 
ed a professorship.  They  both  inherited  from  na- 
ture a strong  predilection  for  the  study  of  plants ; 
and  the  effect  which  their  skill  and  assiduity  had 
eventually  on  the  state  of  the  science,  was  such,  that 
Pfaller  has  dated  one  of  the  periods  of  its  history 
from  the  time  when  they  flourished.  John,  the  dii- 
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llittory.  ciplc  of  Fuchsius,  travelled  widely  through  Italy, 
v“— ' Switzerland,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  France,  and 
made  several  discoveries.  Caspar,  who  was  almost 
twenty  years  younger,  followed  at  some  distance  of 
time  nearly  in  the  same  tract.  And  after  each  of 
them  had,  in  other  respects,  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  a long  life  to  the  examination  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  had  maturely  consulted  the  writings 
of  their  prcdcci ssors,  they  at  length  bad  the  honour 
of  completing,  in  tliy  well  digested  result  of  their  re- 
pcctive  labours,  a more  valuable  present  to  the  sci- 
ence, than  it  had  hitherto  received  from  any  two  in- 
dividuals. 

Juhn  The  principal  work  of  John  Bauliin,  which  was  not 

BmiImii.  however  published  till  several  years  after  his  death, 
JJicd  16li  ( though  a Prodromus  intended  to  convey  some  idea  of 
its  contents,  made  its  appearance  earlier)  was  an  elabo- 
rate, General  History  of  Plants,  in  ‘J  volt.  fol.  illustra- 
ted with  cuts.  And  with  respect  to  this  work,  we  can- 
not express  our  opinion  better  than  in  the  words  of  the 
celebrated  Haller,  who,  after  glancing,  in  his  Bibliothe- 
ca liotanica , at  a few  defects  in  it,  such  as  the  wrong 
application  of  some  of  the  figures,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  editor  Chabrx us,  continues  thus  : “ Vc- 
rum  cum  istis  mendis,  vix  imputandis  auctori,  bonus 
tamen  ct  Jidelis  codex  est,  quem  typis  expression  ha- 
bemus  ; ct  opus  omnibus  expends,  tamen  hactenus  sine 
pari.  Plantae  numerosissiiziz,  plerumquc  bene  dc- 
script;e,  cum  collectis  omnium  scriptorum  locis,  non 
absque  crilico  judicio,  et  in  unum  magno  cum  judicii 
acuiniue  collecta,  quae  ad  co  tempora  dc  plantis  inno- 
tueraut.  Ho  opere  Rajus  plurimum  usus  cat,  ct  nou 
bene  Bauhino  ex  probat  ur,  novas  plantas  non  continere* 
nam  continet  plurimas,  et  ex  magma  illis  generibus, 
parutn  hactenus  excultis,  quas  vel  ipse  invcocrat,  vel 
gener  J.  Henricus  Cherler.  Karum  in  co  vitium  cst, 
etiam  in  vasto  opere,  plantam  camdarn  duobus  nomi- 
nibus repetitam  re  peri  re.  Varictates  non  amavit,  con- 
fusas  veterum  descript  ioncs  sagax  cvolvit,  ct,  qux 
cxtricare  non  poterat,  Intacta  dcscruit.” 

Caspar  Caspar  Bauhin,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  impro- 
Bauhiu.  ving  the  nomenclature,  and  giving  proofs  of  his  skill 
Born  156a  as  a botanist  in  some  other  valuable  works,  was  au- 
Dicd  1624.  thor  Qf  orM*  jn  particular,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
give  an  enumeration  of  all  known  plants,  with  the 
synonymes  of  preceding  writers,  accompanied  with 
notes  and  observations  of  his  own  : and  by  the  suc- 
cess w hich  attended  his  endeavours,  he  gave  a cer- 
tain form  and  consistence  to  the  science,  and  was 
long  after  referred  to  as  the  guide  of  his  successors. 
The  work  itself,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  in* 
dispensable  key  to  the  writings  of  the  older  botanists, 
and  was  peculiarly  serviceable,  wc  are  told,  even  to 
Linuxus,  was  the  result  of  forty  years  labour,  and 
appeared  at  Basle  in  1023,  under  the  title  of  Pinax 
thcatri  bolanici , stu  index  in  Theophradi,  Disco - 
ridis,  Plinii  et  botanical  urn,  gut  a scctdo  scripteraut , 
opera,  plant  a rum  fere  sex  until  turn  n am  inn  cum  syno - 
nymiis  et  dijj'rrentiis.  A Prodromus  of  it  had,  how- 
ever, been  published  at  the  same  place  in  159th  under 
the  title  of  Phyla  Pinax.  To  what  has  been  thus  said 
with  respect  to  the  works  of  the  younger  Bauhin, 
we  shall  only  subjoin,  for  the  sake  of  m formation, 
the  character  given  to  lum  as  a botanist,  contrasted 
with  his  brother,  by  the  very  competent  judge  whom 


we  have  just  now  referred  to.  His  words  are  the  fol-  Huiory. 
lowing:  “ Caspar  Bauhinus,  multi*  anuis  fratre  suo 
junior,  (anno  domum  1560  oatus),  et  in  re  herbaria 
armulus,  in  Colligendu  labonusus,  in  icooibu*  feli- 
cior,  phntarum  numero  superior,  a discipufis  et  ab 
amicis  multis  omnino  symbols  dilior,mu1to  minus acuti 
vero  judicii,  in  admittendis  varieUtibus,  in  repetendis 
cum  diversis  nomiuibus  iisdem  plantis  facili.%  in  de- 
senptionibus  etiam  minus  accuratis,  class! urn  r.atura- 
lium  minus  studiosus,  in  eo  rr.ee um  in  felix,  quod 
tempora  sua  cum  auatome  partiri  sit  coactus.” 

As  to  those  botanists  who  were  immediately  pos- 
terior to  the  Bauhins,  or  who  followed  them  at  a 
greater  distance  for  the  space  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  it  not  necessary  that  wc  should  enter 
much  into  detail.  Their  labours,  though  useful,  were 
not  in  general  marked  by  any  peculiar  skill,  or  at- 
tended by  any  very  remarkable  consequences.  Adrian 
Spigclius,  a celebrated  Italian,  who  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Caspar  Bauhin,  and  had  travelled 
widely  through  his  native  country  in  the  disguise  ok 
a peasant,  that  he  might  have  a better  opportunity 
of  exploring  the  vegetable  kingdom,  published  a 
work  of  some  value,  entitled,  7w  rent  herbarium  Isa - 
goge.  Paul  Reneaulme,  a Frenchman,  shortly  after- 
wards produced  a work  of  a similar  nature,  entitled 
Specimen  Historian  Plant  arum  t in  which,  besides  in- 
troducing some  good  figures,  he  evinced  a very  con- 
siderable talent  for  observation  and  description,  ta- 


Spij*rliuw. 
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king  notice,  among  other  things,  of  the  inequality  of 
the  stamens.  Basilius  Better,  an  apothecary  at  Nu- 


remburg,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Hierony- 
mus, wrote  about  the  same  time,  the  Hortus  Eystet - 
tends,  or,  An  Account  of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the 
Bishop's  Garden  at  Aichstacdt  in  Germany,  which, 
after  having  been  revised  by  the  well-known  Ludwig 
Jungcrmann,  successively  professor  at  Giessen  and 
Altdorf,  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop, 
John  Conrad  dc  Gemmingen,  in  the  most  splendid 
style;  the  descriptions  being  illustrated  by 265  beau- 
tiful copperplates.  Jungcrmann  himself,  besides  be- 
ing the  editor  of  the  work  now  mentioned,  had  the 
merit  of  appearing  in  the  character  qf  an  original 
writer  ; For  he  composed  a catalogue  of  the  plants 
growing  spontaneously  round  Altdorf,  which  was  first 

fiublisbed  in  1615,  by  Caspar  Hoffman,  an  acute  and 
earned  contemporary',  who  made  several  amendments 
on  it ; and  afterwards  republished,  about  the  year 
1646,  under  lik  own  eye,  with  the  important  addition 
of  those  plants,  among  others,  which  were  cultivated 
at  that  time  in  the  university  garden.  He  likewise 
wrote  an  account  of  the  plants  in  the  district  of 
Giessen,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Coma- 
copies  Flora  Giessen  sis,  praventu  Spoil  tancor  urn  Stir- 
pi  u m cum  Flora  Alt  dor  fen  si  nomine  conspirantis  : 
And  to  say  nothing  of  his  merit  in  preparing  two 
other  catalogues  relating  to  the  plants  growing  round 
Lcipsic  and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  which  were 
never  published,  he  left  behind  him  an  Herbarium  of 
no  less  than  2000  dried  specimens,  which  still  remains 
at  Altdorf  as  a proof  of  his  industry. 

In  1628,  Guy  dc  la  Brosse,  physician  at  Paris, 
who  had  lately  procured  the  establishment  of  tlic 
royal  garden  there,  from  Louis  XIII.,  produced  the 
first  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  Ut  it.  Seven 
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H-wr.  rein  afterward*,  John  Cornulua,  who  was  also  a 
physician  at  Paris,  published  a work,  embracing  elite  fly 
some  account  of  plants  which  had  hern  discovered  in 
Canada  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  North  America, 
isit.  And  about  the  same  time,  Thomas  Johnson,  and  John 
ivcaan.  Parkinson,  apothecaries,  and  countrymen  of  our  own, 
1X7.  who  had  in  other  respects  deserved  well  of  the  science, 
completed,  each  of  them,  a work  of  a general  nature  : 
That  by  Johnson,  who  eventually  loit  his  life  in  the 
civil  sears,  in  which  he  had  the  cojnmand  of  a company, 
appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Herbal,  or  general 
Htstory  of  Plants  gathered  by  John  Gerard , enlar- 
ged and  amended;  and  that  by  Parkinson,  (publish- 
ed first  in  1640),  under  the  title  of  Theatmm  Rota- 
tanseum,  or  an  Herbal  of  great  Extent.  They  were 
both  the  result  of  much  industry,  and  formed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  an  extensive  and  accurate 
compendium  of  all  that  was  then  known  of  botany. 
Bfr’ia*.  In  1642,  Bontius,  a Dutchman,  who  had  long 
A.LUMS.  practised  medicine  at  Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java, 
published  a book,  entitled  I)e  Mcdieina  Jndorvm,  con- 
taining some  account  of  various  medicinal  and  aromatic 
plants  of  that  part  of  the  world,  accompanied  with  fi- 
gures, among  which  we  find,  for  th*  first  time,  a pretty 
good  delineation  of  the  tea  shrub.  Six  years  after- 
■*»Ltw  wards,  Simon  Paullus,  professor  at  Copenhagen,  a 
learned  and  entertaining  writer,  who  had  already  fa* 

L 180  soared  the  world  with  a peculiar,  but  able,  perform- 
ance, called  Quadrupartitum  Rotanicum , in  which 
plants  were  distributed  alphabetically  into  four  divi- 
sions according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  produced 
bis  Flora  Danica,  the  rudiment,  if  we  may  say  so,  of 
those  greater  works  which  have  since  appeared  on 
the  botany  of  Denmark.  The  Historia  Natural  is 
Na.  Brandis r,  of  Piso  and  Marcgraf,  a work  of  consider- 

Mifprtf.  information, — and  the  first  catalogue  of  the  plants 

2m  i6io  cultivated  in  the  garden  which  had  been  lately  round- 
ly IW4.  fd  at  Oxford  by  the  Earl  of  Danby,  drawn  up  by 
the  elder  Bobart,  were  published  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year.  And  in  1651,  appeared  at  length, 
Kmua-  the  first  European  edition  of  Hernandez's  Natural 
**  History  of  Mexico , concerning  which  Dr  Haller,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Rotanica , already  referred  to,  expreses 
himself  thus:  41  Rom*  demum  anno  16ol,  edita 

mi  Nova  Plantamm  animalium  et  mineralmm  Regni 
Mexican!  historia;  non  quidem  Fcmandi  longiusopus, 
sed  Epitome  in  x.  libros  a Nardo  Antonio  Reecho 
eontracta  et  Latina  versa.  Ipsum  opus,  ct  ieoncs  a 
Fernando  paratx,  in  Monasterii  Escurialis  incendio 
pericrunt.  Hoc  primum  justz  magnitudinis  opus 
Americi  calidioris  thesauros  Europzis  aperuit.  De- 
•criptio  brevis,  et  non  aatis  botanica ; vires  medic* 
Paulo  fusius  traditz,  icones  non  malz,  non  tamen  ut 
characteres  specierum  agnoscas,  nomina  Mexicans. 
Plant*  ipsar  nobliasimx,  medicat®  et  comariz,  ple- 
rzque  ne  hoc  quidem  zvo  satis  cognitz.  In  uti- 
lionbus  stirpibus  Mayz,  Aloe,  auctor  uberior  est. 
Octo  primi  Ubri  ad  rem  herbanam  pertinent,  reliqui 
ad  historiam  animalium  et  miuerarum.” 

Of  the  remaining  botanists  of  this  period,  extending 
somewhat  beyond  the  year  1670,  which  we  have  al- 
ready characterised,  as  one,  of  the  least  eventful  pe- 
ftods  in  the  history  of  the  science,  wc  may  take  notice, 
to  passing,  of  Joachim  Burser,  a native  of  Lusatia, 
and  the  pupil  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  who  travelled  widely 


over  Europe,  and  made  a very  large  collection  of  H**i«ry. 
specimens,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Up  sal,  where  “ 
a catalogue  of  them  was  drawn  up  by  Peter  Martin, 
about  the  year  1724,  under  the  eye  of  Linnzus  ; of 
John  Loesscl,  professor  at  Konigsbcrg,  who  wrote  a I-ocmI. 
synopsis,  or  enumeration  of  the  plants  growing  wild 
in  Prussia,  which,  though  not  of  any  great  import-  ^,et* 
ance  in  itself,  became  eventually  the  ground-work  of 
a valuable  statistical  performance,  the  Flora  Prussica 
of  Gotschcd,  his  successor  in  the  professorship ; of  Gouchcd. 
George  Grinley,  author  of  the  Viridariun  Lustlanu  Gruley. 
cum  ; and  of  John  Sigismund  EUholz,  physician  to  EMiolr.. 
the  Elector  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  who  wrote  Horn  16-23. 
the  first  catalogue  of  the  plants  that  are  indigenous  Ihed 
in  the  Mark  Brandenburg , which  he  published  under 
the  name  of  Flora  Marcftica. 


There  is,  however,  one  botanist  of  this  period,  Jung* 
whom  it  would  be  a matter  of  injustice  in  us  to  pass  Bor? 
over  slightly  ; we  mean  Joachim  Jung,  a native  0fDicdlw<. 
Lubeck,  who  was  some  time  professor  at  Heimstaedt, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  the  academy  at  Hamburgh, 
where  he  died  in  1657-  The  merits  of  this  gentle- 
man, if  we  look  either  to  the  powers  of  mind  evinced 
by  his  writings,  or  the  effect  which  these  writings 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  on  the  state  of  the 
science,  provided  they  had  been  more  extensively 
known  and  attended  to,  naturally  single  him  out, 
among  liis  contemporaries,  as  an  object  of  notice.  And 
we  shall  therefore  not  hesitate  to  quote,  at  some 
length,  the  opinion  of  two  very  competent  judges 
with  respect  to  him.  Haller,  to  whose  enlightened 
decision  in  tliese  matters  we  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  appeal,  speaking  of  that  part  of  his  work, 
entitled,  Doxoscopict  Physictr  Mi  no  res,  which  treats 
of  plants,  expresses  himself  thus  : 44  Ostctxlit  primus, 
ut  puto,  per  cxemjiU,  arb.tres  a reliquis  stirpibus  non 
bene  divelii.  Retutat  discrimina  a colore,  sapore  et 
odorc  sumta;  prxfert  ea,  quz  repetuntur  a foliis.  De 
nominibus  crit icc  agit,  et  multa  eorum  prxeepit,  quz 
Linnzus  repetit.  Recta  separat  cognomincs  plantas, 
quarum  fabrica  diversa  est,  et  in  eo  studio  plurimum 
laborat,  quo  tempore  nemo  de  his  subtilitatibus  quz- 
rebat.’*  Speaking  afterwards  of  his  Isagoge  Phytoi - 
copica,  a work,  which  was  first  edited  by  Vagctius 
in  1679,  he  adds:  44  Pleno,  etsi  brevi  compendio, 
novas  dat  definitiones  partium  plants,  ct  discrimina 
in  uuaque  parte,  ut  in  folio  accurate  definit,  turn  in 
caule,  ealyce.  Flores  nudos  distinguit  ab  iis,  quibus 
calyx  est.  In  Acre  accuratior  est,  et  plerasquc  natu- 
rales  nuperorum  classes  przvjdit,  stamina,  ante  Jun- 
gium  neglccta,  accurate  secundum  dotes  suas  omnes 
contemplatus : sed  ucque  numerum  neglexit.  Ple- 
rosque  flores  isostemones  esse  vidit.  diplostemones 
non  ignoravit,  neque  syngenesiam  ; sic  in  tubz,  seu 
styli,  numcro,  fabricam,  cornubus  curiosus  cst ; flores 
fructui  incidentes  et  circumpositos,  gymnoroonosper- 
mos  aut  sexu  distinctos  minime  prztervidit.  Mentis 
ergo  suis  laudes,  debet,  quz  passim  in  cum  profun- 
duntur,  etiam  ex  Brittania,  in  qua  plurimum  defini- 
tionibus  Jtingianis  Rajus  usus  cat.”  Professor  Wil- 
denow,  the  other  botanist  referred  to,  delivering  his 
opinion  substantially  to  the  same  purpose,  says,  44  In 
his  works  he  shews  a great  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  nature.  His  remarks  on  the  vegetable  kingdom 
arc  just ; and  what  he  says  on  terminology,  and  on 
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Hi.tory.  the  genera  of  plant*,  f*  done  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  way  of  Csesalpinua,  according  as  they  are  either  History. 

Linnaeus.  Had  his  works  been  better  known,  and  of  a woody  or  herbaceous  texture : and  by  distribu-  *— ■ v— — * 
had  he  been  situated  more  favourably  for  acting  more  ting  those  of  the  first  division,  from  their  size,  into  the  E*Pla"1* 
at  large,  botany  would  perhaps  have  advanced  at  his  three  classes  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  under  shrubs.  The  Morboo* 
time  as  far  as  it  is  now  actually  advanced.'*  plants  of  the  second  division,  on  the  other  hand,  he  arrxugc-  * 

Morison.  Plants,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  had  been  hi-  formed  into  15  classes  : of  which  the  characteristic  meat. 

Bom  1«2P.  therto  chiefly  treated  of  in  a loose  and  uncertain  way  ; distinctions  were  taken  from  the  number,  figure,  and 
Died  16M).  j>Qr  ^ Sptematic  arrangement  proposed  by  substance  of  the  fruit ; the  disposition  of  the  flowers  ; 

Csesalpinus,  may  be  said  to  have  died  with  him.  To-  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  downy  crown  of  the 
wards  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  an  attempt  seed,  termed  pappus:  the  lactescencc  or  milkincss  of 
was  made  to  revive  it  by  Dr  Robert  Morison,  a native  some  plants;  the  number  of  the  petals;  and  the  habit, 
of  Aberdeen.  This  gentleman,  having  retired  into  port,  or  general  appearance.  The  fourth  class,  for 
France  about  the  year  1650,  after  having  borne  arms  instance,  was  made  to  consist  of  those  plants  which 
as  a royalist  in  the  civil  wars,  was  long  superinten-  arc  climbing,  and  have  a pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry  or 
dent  of  the  garden  then  lately  formed  at  Blois,  by  apple  kind,  as  passion-flower,  briony,  and  cucumber  ; 

Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans  : and  on  the  restoration  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  of  those  w hich  are  pod  » 

Charles  the  II.,  being  recalled  by  that  prince  to  Eng-  bearing,  the  ground  of  distinction  between  them  be- 
iand,  he  was  first  appointed  one  of  his  physicians  and  ing,  that  the  former  have  a legume  or  pod,  without 
botanist  royal,  with  a salary  of  £200  per  annum,  and  a partition,  as  the  pea  kind,  and  the  latter  a siliqua 
afterwards  elected  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford ; ip  or  pod,  with  a partition,  as  mustard,  and  wall-flower  ; 
which  capacity  he  died  in  1683.  While  he  was  in  the  seventh  class,  of  those  which  have  a tricapsular, 

France,  he  made  several  botanical  joumies  through  or  threc-ccllcd  fruit,  and  six  petals,  as  the  liliaceous, 
different  parts  of  that  country  at  the  expence  of  his  or  bulbous  rooted  tribe  ; and  the  eighth,  of  a variety 
patron,  which  served  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  of  plants,  which  are  brought  into  a sort  of  arrangc- 
the  vegetable  kingdom  very  considerably : and  by  ment  according  to  the  number  of  cells  in  the  fruit, 
improving  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  in  a connected  with  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  pc-  • 
more  especial  manner,  as  superintendent  ot  the  well  tals.  The  ninth  and  tenth  classes  were  made  to  com- 
furnished  gardens  at  Blois  and  Oxford,  of  examining  prebend  the  plants  with  compound  flowers;  the  ground 
and  comparing  a great  number  of  plants,  both  fo-  of  distinction  between  them  being,  that  those  of  the 
reign  and  indigenous,  in  the  various  stages  of  their  former,  which  are  termed  corymbifcrous,  (their  flowers 
growth,  he  became  a better  judge  of  their  affinities  growing  in  clusters  like  ivy  berries,)  as  tansy,  fe- 
than  any  preceding  naturalist.  He  had  particularly  ver-few,  and  wormwood,  have  neither  a pappus  nor  a 
made  the  fruit  a subject  of  investigation,  and  being  lactescent  stalk  ; w'hile  those  of  the  latter,  as  hawk- 
at  the  same  time  well  acquainted  with  the  use  which  weed,  dandelion,  ragweed,  and  thistle,  have  either  the 
Caesalpinus  had  made  of  it  as  a systematic  writer,  he  one  or  the  other.  The  eleventh  class  again  was  made 
endeavoured,  in  the  forma4 ion  of  his  classes,  to  im-  to  include  the  plants  which  are  denominated  culmife- 
prove  upon  his  ideas,  and  borrowed  the  more  essen-  rous,  that  is  to  say,  the  grasses,  and  such  as  are  allied 
tial  characters  of  arrangement  from  this  part  of  the  to  them,  having  a single  seed  in  each  flower ; and  the 
vegetable  also.  His  system,  of  which  the  professed  twelfth,  those  which  are  called  umbelliferous,  having 
aim,  as  we  learn  from  the  tjtle  of  his  great  work,  as  two  naked  seeds  joined  at  their  origin,  and  flowers 
well  as  from  what  he  has  said  in  the  preface  to  consisting  of  five  petals,  which  grow  in  an  umbel ; 
it,  was  to  bring  plants  together,  as  much  as  possible,  the  thirteenth  class,  those  which  have  a tricoccous, 
according  to  their  natural  affinities,  comprehended  IS  or  triple- like  capsule,  as  spurge;  the  fourteenth, 
classes,  and  was  as  follows : those  which  have  four  naked  seeds  and  one  petal,  as 

....  it  : the  rough  leaved  tribe ; the  fifteenth,  those  that  have 

“Z2V  I*  several  capsules,  a.  p*ony,  house-leek,  and  water. 

* o suffrutices  liUy;  and  the  sixteenth,  those  which  have  fruit  of 

4.  Herbie «,  •cindentel  tbe  berry  fr  apple  kind,  but  .re  not  climbing,  ,, 

5 leguminosar  deadly  night-shade,  arum,  and  cyclemen.  The  two 

.......  JS  * last  classes  were  formed  so  as  to  comprehend  what 

7.'  I .*  : tricipiuUm.  ?1^llcd  cr)rP“g«™c  P1"1*  I ‘l>«  >*ing 

8 numero  c»p»ul.mn  diet*.  ^ the  an.d  the  %*’  mUshr0cm,> 

u and  corals,  to  the  other. 

......  * } ’ Of  the  method  of  arrangement  thus  devised  by  Mo. 

, * -r  * riton,  some  idea  was  first  communicated  to  the  world 

SaSSL*11  CaimanX*  by  him  in  an  enlarged  edition  of  Brunyere*.  Horins 

,Q trirnrr-r  Blesentis , or  catalogue  of  plants  growing  in  the  gar- 

. ......  * den  at  Blois,  which  he  published  in  1669.  But  the 

work  into  which  he  introduced  it  fully,  and  in  ha 

r * more  perfect  form,  was  his  general  history  of  plants, 

* aim**  of  wluch  the  second  vol.  in  fol.  (for  the  first,  contain- 

ltl ing  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  under  shrubs,  was  somehow 

never  published,)  appeared  in  1676,  during  his  life  time. 

From  this  outline  of  Morison’s  system,  it  appears,  and  tne  third  in  1699,  a considerable  time  after  hit 
that  he  set  out  by  distinguishing  plants  somewhat  io  death,  under  the  care  of  James  Bobart,  the  garden* 
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Hi*joqr.  er*s  ion  at  Oxford*  who  had  nude  very  great  additions 
— to  it.  The  system,  however,  did  not  find  many,  on 
its  becoming  known,  who  were  disposed  to  act  upon 
it ; and  a little  reflection  may  indeed  satisfy  any  per- 
son who  understands  the  principles  of  arrangement, 
that  it  is  of  too  involved  a nature,  and  admits  of  too 
great  a variety  of  character,  to  allow  it  to  be  of  ge» 
neral  use.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits 
or  defects  of  the  system  itself,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  author  did  a considerable  service  to  botany  as  a 
science,  in  having  brought  the  subject  of  methodical 
distribution  again  into  notice.  And  as  to  what  con- 
cerns bis  labours  in  other  respects,  we  may  safely 
add,  that  while  ltia  great  work,  the  Plantarum  His - 
toria  Universal is  Oxanirntis,  referred  to  above,  was 
received  at  first  as  a highly  important  acquisition,  and 
is  still  looked  upon  as  a valuable  performance,  the 
treatise  which  he  wrote  on  the  umbelliferous  plants, 
wdl  ever  remain  a flattering  testimony  to  bis  powers 
of  discrimination. 


Mcrrd»«h. 
L‘knJ  l&S-k 
Maurice 
' i.- Jinan. 


Menre). 

Born 

Died  1701. 


KylWf*. 

BreynM 
Bom  1«S7. 
Used  1697 


Barreftier 
Barn  10*4. 


Of  the  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
of  Morison,  the  greater  part  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  tbc  advantages  of  method,  but  laboured  rather  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  science  in  the  way  hither- 
to pursued.  Francis  Van  Sterrcbcch,a  clergyman  at 
Antwerp,  wrote  a treatise  of  some  value  on  the  mush- 
room tribe.  Maurice  Hoffman,  son  of  Casjur  already 
mentioned,  and  successor  to  Jungermann  in  tbe  pro- 
fessorship at  AHdorf,was  author,  among  other  things, 
of  two  pretty  able  statistical  surveys,  the  Floras  Alt - 
dorfnee  DeUcia  Sykes/ res,  which  appeared  in  1662, 
and  the  Monti s Mauriiiani  in  Agro  Leiniburgemium 
Ficiniat  aue  descript  io  Botanic  a , which  followed  in 
1694.  Christian  Men z el,  a native  of  Brandenburg, 
and  physician  to  Frederic,  the  First,  king  of  Prussia, 
a man  of  great  learning,  and  particularly  eminent  for 
his  skill  in  the  various  languages,  besides  writing  on 
the  flora  round  Dantzic,  and  describing  some  plants 
which  he  had  gathered  in  the  course  of  bis  travels 
among  tbc  Alps  and  Apennines  compiled  a piuaxria 
tbe  manner  of  Bauhin ; which  was  published  in 
1692,  under  the  title  of  Index  Planiamm  Mult  ilia - 
guis  ; the  name  of  each  plant  being  expressed  in  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  Bohemian,  Hunga- 
rian, Polish,  Danish,  and  Arabic. 

Peter  Kylbcrg,  a Danish  botanist,  wrote  about  the 
same  time,  on  the  flora  of  his  native  country.  James 
Breynes,  a merchant  of  Dantzic,  but  of  Flemish  ex- 
traction, who  was  extremely  fond  of  botanical  pur- 
suits, described,  in  the  Exotica  rum  Stirpium  Ccnturia , 
a work  illustrated  by  accurate  and  very  beautiful 
plates,  which  he  published  at  his  own  expense  in 
1678,  and  in  the  Prodromu*  ra riorum  Plantarum, 
which  was  given  to  the  world  after  his  death,  by  his 
son,  John  Philip,  physician  at  Dantzic,  a consider- 
able number  of  rare  plants,  which  he  had  either  found 
cultivated  in  gardens,  or  had  procured  through  the 
good  offices  of  his  numerous  correspondents. 

Jacob  Barrelicr,  a Frenchman,  and  Paul  Bocco,  or 
Sylvius,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  a Sicilian,  the 
one  a Dominican,  and  the  other  a Cistertian  friar, 
travelled  widely  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  tbe  adjacent  countries ; and  thereby  at  length 
procured,  in  the  result  of  their  respective  researches, 
a valuable  accession  of  discovery  to  the  science.  The 
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work  containing  the  discoveries  of  Bafrelkr,  was  not.  History- 
indeed,  brought  before  the  public  till  the  year  1714, 
when  it  was  edited  from  his  manuscripts  by  tbe  ce- 
lebrated Anthony  de  Jussieu,  professor  of  botany  at 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  Plant  a:  per  Hispaniam  et 
Italum  Obserxatee,  But  the  discoveries  of  Sylvius,  or 

on  the  other  hand,  appeared  first  in  the  Dcscrijitiones  Sylvius. 
plantarum  rariorum , St  cilia , Sfc.  which  was  publish-  Born  IfiSS- 
cd  at  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Morison  in  1674;  *****  *®ss 
and  were  afterwards  given  more  in  detail,  aud  with 
important  additions,  in  a work  entitled,  Museo  di 
pumle  rare  della  Sicilia , Maltha , Italia,  c Francia, 
which  came  out  under  the  author’s  own  eye  at  Ve- 
nice in  1697. 

Oiaus  Rudbeck,  the  elder,  professor  of  botany  OUos 
at  Upsal,  whom  Haller  stylet  Firum  vasti  ingenii , 
et  in  magnis  operibus , pertinaciter  laboriotum,  be- 
sides  writing  some  other  things  of  less  moment,  em- 
ployed himself  many  years,  in  concert  with  his  son 
and  successor  in  the  professorship,  in  preparing  a 
work  of  great  labour  in  twelve  folio  volumes,  which 
he  entitled,  Campi  Ely  sit.  But  when  it  was  now  on 
the  poiut  of  being  completed,  and  a considerable 
part  of  it  was  even  ready  for  publication,  lie  had  th** 
misfortune  to  lose  it  almost  wholly,  along  with  his 
Herbarium , and  about  10  or  1 1,000  elegant  cuts,  in 
the  fire  that,  in  1702,  laid  that  city  in  ashes;  a cir- 
cumstance which  appears  to  have  hastened  his  death, 
as  that  event  took  place  within  a few  months  after. 

Henry  Van  Rhude  Van  Drakcnstcin,  a gentleman  Drakei.- 
who  has  a claim  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  ho-  *!***- 
nour  among  the  botanists  of  this  period,  availed  him- 
self  of  his  situation  and  influence  as  governor  of  tbe  u 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  to  collect  a 
great  many  rare  plants  of  that  part  of  tbc  world,  aud 
especially  of  the  Malabar  coast,  where  he  had  his 
principal  residence.  Of  these  he  procured  very  beau- 
tiful drawings  by  the  first  artists  whom  he  could  find 
in  India  ; and  having  at  the  same  time  spared  no 
trouble  or  expense  to  get  them  accurately  examined, 
and  to  ascertain  what  was  known  to  the  natives  with 
regi-rdfto  their  medicinal  add  ceconomical  uses,  he 
returned  at  Jcngth  to  Europy  with  the  design  of  lay- 
ing the  fruit  ot  his  labours  before  the  world  in  a 
style  of  magnificence  worthy  of  the  subject.  On 
his  arriving  and  settling  in  his  native  country,  accord- 
ingly, he  submitted  his  own  manuscripts,  and  those 
of  his  In  Ji-.i  assistants,  to  the  inspection  of  men  of 
ability,  whom  lie  on  ployed  as  editors  ; and  with  their 
aid  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  between  the  year 
1676,  aud  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1691,  he  was 
enabled  to  publish  ten  folio  volumes,  and  two  more 
being  added  shortly  afterwards,  completed  his  design, 
and  thereby  put  the  world  in  full  possession  of  the 
Ilortus  Malabaricus,  a work  on  exotic  botany,  which, 
if  we  look  either  to  tbe  information  contained  in  it, 
or  to  the  singular  elegance  and  accuracy  of  tbe  plates 
by  which  it  is  illustrated,  is  perhaps  the  most  apkndid 
and  valuable  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  « 

John  Commelyn,  professor  of - botany  at  A outer-  johu 
dam,  besides  drawing  up  a catalogue  of  the  flora  of  CommeTyu. 
Holland,  and  taking  a principal  snare  in  conducting 
the  publication  of  the  preceding  werk,  by  furnishing 
it  with  synonyroes  and  a commentary',  pursued  other- 
wise nearly  the  tame  course  of  study  with  Van  Rhode, 
u 
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its  author;  for  he  added,  like  him,  to  the  knowledge 
of  exotic  plants,  by  describing  in  the  Hortus  Amslelo- 
damentu , a considerable  number  which  were  at  that 
time  cultivated  in  the  botanical  garden  there,  and 
which  the  extensive  connection  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  East  and  West  Indies  had  enabled  him  to 
procure.  Dr  Paul  Herman,  a native  of  Saxony,  con- 
tributed likewise  to  promote  the  same  object.  Fof 
in  consequence  of  a long  residence  in  Ceylon,  and  af- 
terwards at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a physician, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a very  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  rare  plants,  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  Leyden,  where,  on  his  return  to  Europe, 
he  became  professor  of  botany.  Of  these,  part  were 
enumerated  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in 
the  botanical  garden  at  Leyden : Others  were  de- 
scribed in  the  Faradisus  Batavus,  a work  edited  , 7 
Sherrard,  in  1698,  which  had  been  designed  to  con- 
tain an  account  of  many  unknown  plants  of  different 
countries,  accompanied  with  plates,  but  which  the 
author  did  not  live  to  complete.  And,  to  say  no- 
thing of  a multitude  of  specimens  which  he  left  be- 
hind him,  without  being  able  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  those  which  he  gathered  in  Ceylon,  more  par- 
ticularly, were  first  described  by  himself  in  the  A/«- 
jenwt  Zet/lanicum , another  posthumous,  and  therefore 
incomplete  publication,  but  illustrated  with  beautiful 
engravings } and  have  since  that  time  been  ably  cha- 
racterised by  Linns  us,  into  whose  hands  they  came 
along  with  the  original  plates,  in  his  Flora  Zeylanica. 
With  the  names  ot  the  three  preceding  botanists,  we 
may  here  connect  that  of  Caspar,  nephew  of  John 
Comroelyn,  ‘and  successor  to  him  in  the  professor- 
ship at  Amsterdam  ; for,  although  a little  posterior  to 
them,  he  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  tne  same  de- 
partment of  botanical  knowledge  ; and  is  known,  both 
as  the  author  of  the  Floras  Matabarictt , cr  General  In- 
dex, to  the  IJorttu  Malabaricta- , and  as  the  editor  of 
the  second  volume  of  his  uncle’s  great  work,  the  HortiU 
Medicut  Amstdodamrnsis,  Nor  can  we  forbear  to 
mention,  with  due  praise,  the  more  diversified  and  in- 
defatigable industry  of  Dr  Leonard  Plunkenet,  physi- 
cian in  London,  and  inspector  of  the  Royal  Garticn  at 
Hampton  Court,  who  aied  in  1706  j for  by  gathering 
from  every  quarter,  he  became  possessed  of  many 

Slants,  both  foreign  and  indigenous,  which  were  not 
nown  to  any  other  botanist  of  his  time.  His  IJerOa - 
rium  is  even  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than 
8000  specimens;  and  df  these,  part  were  described  by 
him  in  various  publications,  which  evince  great  indus- 
try, but  in  which  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that,*  from  his 
want  of  systematic  skill,  he  did  not  turn  his  mate- 
rials to  the  best  account.  James  Petiver,  an  opulent 
merchant  of  London,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Plunkenet, 
and  a great  lover  of  natural  history,  published  also  a 
good  deal  on  plants,  but  with  a similar  defeat  of  me- 
thod : and  to  say  nothing  of  the  labours  of  some 
others,  Rodolf  Camerarius,  professor  at  Tubingen,  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  who  was  born  its  1665, 
and  died  in  1721,  was  engaged,  about  the  same  time, 
in  making  the  first  experiments  on  the  sexes  of  plants. 
“ Expenmenta  fecit,”  says  Haller,  14  in  floribu* 
Ricim  et  Mayz  ; et  seraina  detractis  staminibus  steri- 
levccre  repent,  ut  omnino  in  entheri9  sexum  mascu- 


lum  posuerit.  Plants*  mwculas  feminity  ct  nndro*  Hfirory. 
gynas  conatituit,  has  numerosissimas.” 

While,  however,  the  greater  part  of  Monaco's 
contemporaries,  and  of  those  who  succeeded  him,  for 
the  space  of  about  thirty  years,  were  thus  advancing 
the  interests  of  botany  in  the  less  scientific  way  of 
their  predecessors,  as  above  stated,  there  were  a fevr 
of  them,  and  these,  too,  of  no  uncommon  fame,  who, 
in  pursuing  the  same  object,  endeavoured,  like  Mo- 
rison,  to  combine  the  advantages  of  method  with  dis- 
covery. Herman,  for  instance,  whose  merits  in  an-  Herman's 
other  respect,  wc  have  just  now  taken  notice  of,  con- 
trived  a system,  which  was  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1696,  a year  after  his  death,  by  Zumbac,  ha- 
ving the  fruit  and  flower,  and  occasionally  the  exter- 
nal appearance,  for  its  basis.  It  docs  not  appear  that 
he  acted  on  it  himself,  and  we  have  accordingly  rather 
classed  him  with  those  who  did  not  take  advantage 
of  method  ; but  the  plants  in  the  academical  garden 
at  Leyden,  were  arranged  according  to  it  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  25  classes ; four  of  them  being  made  to 
consist  of  trees,  and  the  rest  of  herbs,  which  were 
again  distinguished  under  the  threefold  division  of 
herbs  with  naked  seeds,  herbs  with  seed- vessels,  and 
herbs  with  petals : And  this  was  the  beginning  of 
systematic  botany  in  Holland.  Another  botanist  cf 
tnis  period,  who  studied,  in  advancing  the  science,  to 
unite  the  advantages  of  method  with  discovery  and 
description,  was  Augustus  Quirinus  Rivinus,  pro-  Quirinu* 
fessor  at  Lcipsic,  where  he  died  in  1722.  This  gen«  5^vmu*; 
tleman,  who  appears  from  his  writings,  to  have  pos-  172^ 

sesaed  an  original  and  superior  way  of  thinking,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  preparing  and  publishing  a series 
of  engravings  illustrative  of  all  the  known  species  of 
plants,  accompanied  with  short  descriptions;  and  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  accomplishment  of  it,  he 
submitted  to  the  public,  in  1690,  a method  of  his 
own  contriving,  which  he  purposed  to  follow  in  the 
distribution  ot  them.  Before  his  time,  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  all  systematic  writers  to  follow  nature, 
and  to  arrange  plants,  as  much  as  possible,  according 
to  their  affinities;  a circumstance  which,  though  it 
doubtless  gave  a more  pleasing  cast  to  their  systems, 
made  them  at  the  same  time  less  easy  in  practice, 
from  the  multiplication  of  character.  Quinnua  per-  Rivinu*'» 
ccivcd  this ; and  being  of  opinion  that  an  arrange- 
ment  purely  artificial  would  answer  the  purpose  bet* 
ter,  44  he  renounced  the  pursuit  of  affinities,  and  was 
the  first,”  to  use  the  language  of  Mr  Milne,  “ who 
set  about  a method,  which  should  atone,  by  it*  faci- 
lity, for  the  want  of  numerous  relations,  and  natural 
families.”  Instead  of  the  fruit,  which  had  been  hi- 
therto used,  and  which  possessed  less  variety,  he 
made  choice  of  the  flower,  as  the  ground-work  of 
his  system ; and  neglecting  the  hackneyed  distinc- 
tion of  trees  and  herbs,  as  marriug  the  uniformity  of 
his  plan,  he  distributed  all  plants  into  18  classes,  the 
characters  being  taken  from  the  number  and  regula- 
rity of  the  petals.  His  system  was  as  follows  ; 

Flora  Regular  a % 

1.  Monopetali. 

2.  Dipctali. 

3.  Tnpetali. 

4.  Tetrapetali. 
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Hiftnrr.  5.  Pentapetalb 

6.  Hex  a pc  tali. 

7.  Polypetali. 

Floret  Cumms'ti. 

8.  Ex  flosculis  rcgulanous. 

9.  Ex  floscuiis  regularibns  et  irregularibus. 

10.  Ex  floscuiis  irregularibus. 

Flore i lrregulares. 

11.  Monopetali. 

12.  Dipctali. 

13.  Tnpetali. 

14.  Trtnpctili. 

15.  Pcntapctali. 

16.  Hexapetali. 

17*  Polypetali. 

18.  Flores  incompleti.— Imperfect!. 

The  subdivisions,  to  the  number  of  91.  were  found- 
ed on  the  character  of  the  fruit,  according  as  it  it  na- 
ked or  contained  in  a teed  vessel,  the  latter  being  far- 
ther distinguished  according  as  it  is  dry  or  fleshy. 
Proceeding  upon  this  method,  which,  though  dif- 
ficult in  practice,  from  the  variations  in  the  flower, 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  simple.  Rivinus,  agreeably 
to  his  original  design,  prepared  a series  of  very  excel- 
lent engravings,  accompanied  with  short  characters, 
part  of  whicn  were  published  the  same  vear,  part  in 
the  following,  and  part  in  1699.  Being  however  un- 
equal to  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking,  he  was 
at  length  oblige*!  to  desist,  without  being  able  to  illus- 
trate more  than  the  phots  with  irregular  monopeta- 
lous,  irregular  tripetalous,  and  irregular  tetrapeta- 
lous  flowers ; and  to  finish  plates,  which  were  not 
however  used  till  a considerable  time  after  his  death, 
for  those  of  the  irregular  hexapetalous  order.  The 
system,  thus  imperfectly  acted  upon  by  the  author 
himself,  was  fully  introduced  by  Heueher  into  his 
H or l us  JVittenbergensis,  in  1711,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  many  of  the  German  botanists ; and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  whatever  mar  be  thought 
of  it  in  other  respects,  it  has  the  merit  of  originality, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  specimen  of  a pure- 
ly artificial  system. 

ywut.  Along  with  Rivinus,  we  might  have  here  taken 

some  notice  of  Christopher  Knaut,  a German,  author 
of  an  Enumeration  of  the  Plants  growing  naturally 
MagnoL  round  Halle,  in  Saxony ; of  Peter  Magnol,  profes- 
sor at  Montpelier,  author  of  the  Botanuum  Mons- 
prlieusc  i and  of  one  or  two  other  writers  of  inferior 
note,  who  were  advocates  'for  system.  But  without 
enlarging  on  what  concerns  their  histories,  we  rather 
hasten  to  observe,  that  the  two  systematic  botanists 
of  this  period,  who  deservedly  rose  superior  to  all 
their  contemporaries,  and  whose  various  and  enlight- 
ened labours  had  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  last- 
ing effect  on  the  state  of  the  science,  were  Ray  and 
Toumdort.  They  were  both  men  of  very  eminent 
talents,  and  indefatigable  industry. 
t y p j John  Ray,  our  countryman,  not  less  known  for  his 

Bnrtl  1 6 Ji-  pvty  and  amiable  manners,  than  his  learning,  in  which 
Eked  i 705-  nc  excelled  all  preceding  botanists,  was  bom  at  Black 
Notely,  in  Essex,  in  lo2S.  After  passing  through 
a course  of  preparatory  study  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  ne  took  orders  in  the  church,  and  was 
some  time  settled  as  a clergyman  in  his  native  county  : 
but  having  resolved  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  informa- 


tion by  travelling,  he  resigned  his  living  about  the 
time  of  the  Uniformity  Act,  which  we  are  told  was 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  afterward*  spent  some  time 
in  visiting  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  where  he  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  all  natural  productions,  and  par- 
ticularly to  plants.  He  had  already  begun  to  shew 
himself  in  the  character  of  an  author,  by  publishing, 
in  1660,  while  he  was  yet  a resident  in  Etsex,  a cata- 
logue of  the  plants  growing  naturally  round  Cam- 
bridge, digested  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ; 
and  in  1670,  some  time  after  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  having  added  much  to  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Flora  of  England,  by  repeated  ex- 
cursions through  various  parts  of  it,  he  proceeded  to 
publish  a work  on  a larger  scale,  entitled  Catalogue 
Plantarum  Anglur , rt  insulartm  adjacent  turn,  tunc 
Indigenes,  tunc  in  agro  cultas  comprehendens . 

Three  years  afterwards  ne  favoured  the  world  with 
his  Topographical , Moral , and  Physiological  Obser- 
vations, made  in  the  course  of  a journey  through  the 
low  countries,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  containing, 
among  other  things,  an  account  of  many  plants  ga- 
thered by  him,  which  are  not  indigenous,  or,  at  least, 
which  were  known  at  that  time  to  be  indigenous  in 
England;  and  having  thus  committed  hrmself  to  the 
public,  both  on  the  subject  of  native  and  foreign  bo- 
tany, he  continued  through  life  to  make  it  his  lead- 
ing object  to  render  what  he  had  begun  as  perfect  as 
possible.  In  1688,  accordingly  having  now  extend- 
ed his  excursions  into  the  more  distant  parts  of  our 
island,  and  discovered  a great  many  new  plants,  especi- 
ally in  Scotland,  he  published  an  Appendix  to  his  Eng-  » 
lisn  Flora ; and  two  years  afterwards  he  republished 
the  whole,  with  an  account  of  230  additional  plants, 
under  the  title  of  Synopsis  Methodica  Strrpium  Bri - 
tannicorum,  regard  being  bad  in  it,  as  wc  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark  shortly,  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
system.  Nor  was  he  less  diligent  in  the  mean  time  in 
gathering  materials  from  all  quarters,  to  augment  his 
catalogue  of  exotics ; for  besides  extracting  whatever 
was  to  his  purpose  from  the  writings  of  the  older  bo- 
tanists, he  availed  himself  of  the  discoveries  of  his  con- 
temporaries duly  as  they  came  before  the  public,  and 
was  thus  at  length  enabled  to  give  it  to  the  world,  iti 
1694,  in  a very  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  Syl- 
loges  Plantarum  extra  Britanniam  Nascent ium . 

The  work,  however,  by  which  Ray  evinced  at  once 
the  immense  extent  of  his  learning  and  research,  and 
conferred  the  most  signal  advantage  on  the  science, 
was  his  General  History  of  Plants,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a systematic  enumeration,  accompanied 
with  descriptions  and  remarks,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
authors  whom  he  had  consulted,  of  the  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  synopsis,  together  with  such 
as  were  discovered  down  to  1704,  the  year  before  liis 
death,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  no  loss  than  18,655 
species  and  varieties.  The  first  vol.  in  ful.  appeared 
in  1686,  the  second  in  1688,  and  the  third,  embracing 
the  later  discoveries  of  Rheede,  Herman,  Sylvius, 
Plumicr,  Camellus,  Toumcfort,  and  others,  in  1704, 
the  year  above  referred  to  ; and  were  justly  received 
by  the  world  as  constituting  the  most  learned,  judi- 
cious, and  elaborate  history  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  had  hitherto  been  offered  to  them. 

Having  said  thus  much  with  regard  to  the  labours 
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Hatorj.  and  merits  of  Ray  in  other  respects,  we  now  add,  that 
* ' » the  improvements  which  he  tried  to  introduce  into  the 
science  of  botany,  as  a systematic  writer,  were  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  service  which  he  ren-  _ 
dered  to  it.  In  his  earlier  publications,  he  had  adopt- 
ed  no  better  mode  of  arrangement  than  what  had  been 
commonly  followed  before  hin  time,  the  order  of  the 
Ray**  alphabet.  But  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a man 
rangement.  Df  hi*  luminous  understanding  could  not  advance  far 
in  his  multifarious  labour,  without  seeing  the  neces- 
shy  of  introducing  some  more  scientific  method,  so 
we  find,  that  on  the  publication  of  Morison’s  system, 
his  thoughts,  which  had  been  already  occasionally 
occupied  .with  the  subject,  were  turned  to  it  with 
•till  greater  interest.  And  two  years  after,  that  is  in 
1682,  he  accordingly  ventured  to  propose  a system 
in  the  manner  of  Morison,  whom  he  ac  Know  ledges  as 
his  leader,  having  the  fruit,  flower,  and  external  ap- 
pearance, fonts  basis,  and  comprising  2 5 classes,  which 
were  as  follows; 


10.  Herb*  solitario  sefnioe. 

11.  • • • . urabelli ferae. 

12.  ...  . stellatx. 

13 asperifolix. 

14- verticillatx. 

15 polyspermx. 

16.  • • • . pomiferx. 

17.  • • • . baccifcrx. 

18.  ....  multisiliqux. 

19 monopetalr. 

20.  • • • • di-tripetaix. 

21 biliquosx. 

22.  • • . • leguisinosae. 

23 peutapetaUe. 

24.  • • . • noriferx. 

25  staminx. 

26  anomalx. 

27  arundinacex. 

28.  Arbores  apetalx. 

29 fructu  umbilicato. 

SO.  • non  umbilicato. 

31 sicco. 


2.  Frutices. 

S.  Hcrbx  imperfectx. 


4  flore  carentes. 

5  eapillarcs. 

6  staminx. 

7  semine  solitario. 

8  umbelliferx, 

9  verticillatx. 

10.  ...  . asperifolix. 

11 stellatx. 

12.  ....  pomiferx. 

IS baccifcrx 

14 multisiliqux. 

15.  ...  . mono  petals  uniformes. 

16.  ....  difformes. 

17  tetrapetalx  siliquis  majoribus. 

18  siliquis  minoribus. 

19.  ...  . papilionacex. 

20.  «...  pentapetalx. 

21  cercalia. 

22  graraina. 

23  graminex. 

24.  ....  bulbosx. 

25 bulbosis  aifincs. 


This  method,  however,  he  continued  for  many 
years,  while  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  his  great 
work,  the  General  History  of  Plants , to  alter  and 
improve,  so  as  to  give  it  quite  a new  form  : and  in 
1700  he  at  length  published  his  corrected  edition  of 
it,  which  was  made  to  comprehend  all  plants,  in  S3 
classes  ; 27  of  them  being  composed  of  herbs,  and 
the  rest  of  trees,  in  the  following  manner  ; 

1.  Herbx  submarinx. 


2.  . . . . fungi. 

3.  . . • . musci. 

4 capil  lares. 

3 apetalx. 

6.  . . • . planipetalx. 

7.. . . . . aiscoidex. 

8.  . *,  . corymbifcrx, 

9 capitatx. 


32  siliquoso. 

33  anomalx. 


. From  this  synoptical  view  of  Ray's  method,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  he  derived  the  characters  of  hia 
classes,  generally  speaking,  from  the  habit  of  plants  ; 
their  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection ; their 
place  of  growth  ; the  number  of  their  seed-lobes, 
or  seminal  leaves,  petals,  capsules,  and  seeds  ; the 
situation  and  disposition  of  their  flowers,  flower  cup, 
and  leave*}  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  buds, 
flower  cup,  and  petals  ; the  substance  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit ; and  the  difficulty  of  classification  in  cer- 
tain cases,  where  there  is  a want  of  allied  character. 

The  first  four  classes  of  the  herbs  beinj;  what  he 
termed  toithout  fiotcers,  were  made  to  consist  of  sub- 
marine plants,  including  corals,  and  of  the  mushrooms, 
mosses,  and  ferns.  The  remaining  21  classes  of  the 
herbs  being  what  he  termed  Jfoxver  bearing,  were 
again  subtSvidcd  according  to  the  number  of  the 
seed  lobes,  or  seminal  leaves,  the  plants  of  the  first 
19  being  denominated  dicotyledones,  and  those  of  the 
two  following  monocotylcdoncs.  The  fifth  class  be- 
ing the  first  of  the  dicotyledones  division,  was  made 
to  consist  of  such  plants  as  arc  without  petals,  as 
glasswort  pellitory,  plantanc,  and  nettle  ; the  sixth 
was  majle  to  consist  of  such  as  have  compound  ligu- 
late,  or  strap  shaped  flowers,  as  hawk  weed,  and  nip- 
plewort } the  seventh  and  eighth,  of  such  as  have 
compound  radiant  flowers,  the  ground  of  distinction 
being,  that  the  seed  in  the  one  case  is  crowned  with 
a pappus,  as  in  starwort,  and  ragweed, — and  in  the 
other,  is  without  it,  as  in  feverfew,  and  ox  eye  ; the 
ninth,  of  such  as  have  compound  flowers,  swelling  out 
in  the  manner  of  a head,  as  thistle,  and  burdock ; the 
tenth,  of  such  as  have  one  naked  seed  under  each 
flower,  as  valerian,  and  fumatory  ; the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  of  such  as  have  two  naked  seeds,  those  of 
the  former  being  what  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
umbelliferous,  as  hemlock, — and  those  of  the  latter  by 
the  name  of  the  stellatx,  or  star  like  plants,  as  woods- 
roof,  and  ladies  bed  straw  j the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth, of  such  as  have  four  naked  seeds,  the  ground 
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l&wy.  of  distinction  being  this,  that  in  the  former,  the  leaves 
— yw  are  rough,  and  disposed  alternately  or  irregularly  on 
the  stem,  as  in  comfrey,  and  borage, — and,  in  the 
latter,  they  are  placed  opposite  by  pairs,  while  the 
flowers  are,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  most  part  in 
whorls,  as  in  sage,  and  rosemary  ; the  fifteenth,  of 
such  as  have  more  than  four  naked  Seeds,  as  crow- 
foot, and  cinquefoil ; the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth, 
of  such  as  have  a pulpy  fruit,  or  seed  vessel,  the  fruit 
in  the  one  case  resembling  an  apple,  as  in  melon,  and 
w the  other,  a berry,  as  in  night  shade,  and  briony  j 
the  eighteenth,  of  such  as  have  many  distinct  capsules, 
or  dry  seed  vessels,  as  houseleek,  pzony,  and  belle- 
bore ; the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  of  such  as  have 
a single  capsule,  the  flowers  of  the  former  being  mo* 
nopetalous,  as  in  fox  glove,  and  those  of  the  Utter  di- 
petalout,  or  .tripctalous,  as  in  Enchanter's  night- 
shade, frog’s*bit,  and  water  soldier ; the  twenty -first, 
of  such  as  have  a single  capsule  of  the  pod  kind, 
with  four  regular  petals,  as  mustard ; the  twenty- 
second,  of  such  as  have  a single  capsule  of  the  pod 
kind,  with  four  irregular  petals,  as  the  pea ; and 
the  twenty-third,  of  such  as  have  a single  capsule, 
but  with  flowers  of  five  petals,  as  lychnis,  and  saxi- 
fcage. 

The  twenty-fourth  class,  which  is  the  first  of  the 
monocotyledoncs  division,  was  made  to  comprehend 
the  liliaceous  plants ; the  twenty-fifth  the  grasses  ; 
the  ground  of  distinction  between  them  being  chiefly 
this,  that  the  Utter  are  apetalouf,  have  a jointed 
hollow  stem,  and  a single  naked  seed  under  each 
flower. 

The  twenty-sixth  class  was  subjoined  to  the  flower- 
bearing  herbs,  under  the  denomination  of  anomalz, 
as  a sort  of  heterogeneous  appendix. 

The  seven  remaining  classes  were  formed  so  as  to 
comprehend  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  ; the  palms, 
which  are  monoootyledones,  being  included  in  the 
twenty-seventh.  And  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
have  more  than  one  cotyledon,  in  the  xxviii.  xxix. 
xxx.  xxxi.  xxxii.  or  xxxiii.  according  as  they  are 
apetalous,  as  the  hazel ; bear  fruit,  that  is  umbilicatcd, 
or  with  a pit  in  the  top  of  it,  as  the  pear  and  goose- 
berry : not  umbilicated,  as  the  apricot  and  orange  ; 
have  a seed  vessel  that  is  dry,  but  not  of  the  pod  kind, 
as  elm,  ash,  and  maple  ; or  one  that,  besides  being 
dry,  is  of  that  kind,  as  broom  and  laburnum  ; or  can- 
not be  easily  reduced  under  any  of  the  preceding 
classes,  and  are  therefore  termed  as  in  the  xxvi.  class 
of  the  herbaceous  plants,  anomalous.  The  charac- 
ters  of  the  subdivisions  or  orders,  which  are  no  leu 
multifarious  than  those  of  the  classes,  were  taken 
from  the  qualities  of  plants  and  their  place  of  growth, 
the  figure  of  the  stem,  the  number,  situation,  sub- 
stance and  division,  of  the  leaves,  the  situation  and 
disposition  of  the  flowers  and  flower  cup,  the  num- 
ber and  regularity  of  the  petals,  and  the  number  and 
shape  of  the  fruit.  Wc  may  farther  add,  that  the 
characters  of  the  genera,  as  defined  by  Tournefort, 
were  for  the  most  part  admitted. 

The  system  of  Ray  in  its  improved  form,  as  we 
have  thus  given  it  in  detail,  was  not  acted  on  by 
himself;  for  it  was  the  first  edition  of  it,  as  wc  havc 
already  observed,  that  was  introduced  by  him  int 
his  Synopsis  i afterwards,  with  a few  variations,  int 


his  General  History  of  Plants.  But  it  was  adopted 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloanc  in  his  Natural  History  of  Ja- 
maica ; by  Dillenius,  who  added  the  twentieth  class, 
and  made  some  other  improvements  on  it  in  his  Synop- 
sis of  British  Plants  ; by  Martyn  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  Plants  which  grow  naturally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cambridge , to  say  nothing  of  others.  And 
although  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  less 
applicable  to  practice,  on  account  of  its  intricacy, 
than  some  which  have  been  proposed  since,  we  must 
yet  maintain,  that,  while  it  argues  the  author's  very 
extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  affini- 
ties of  vegetables,  it  affords  a very  interesting  and 
profitable  subject  of  speculation  to  a philosophical 
mind  : And  a competent  judge  has  accordingly 
said,  44  that,  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  investigate 
the  order  of  nature,  its  merit  is  great  and  conspicu- 
ous. The  1,3,4,  6,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  21,  22, 
and  25  classes,  are  true  natural  assemblages ; and 
consequently,  to  such  as  are  already  masters  of  the 
science  of  plants,  no  plan  of  arrangement  affords 
equal  pleasure  with  that  of  Ray.  The  order  of  na- 
ture, where  it  could  be  traced,  is  carefully  pointed 


out ; and  the  affinities  of  plants  delineated  with  a 
masterly  hand.”  Wc  need  scarcely  add,  that  Ray 
was  long  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Joseph  Pitton,  or  To  time  fort  as  he  is  commonly  Tourue- 
called  from  the  name  of  his  patrimonial  estate,  the  jg*** 
other  great  systematic  botanist  of  this  period,  whom  pPjJ  l7(W 
we  mentioned,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  1656  ; 


and,  like  Ray,  devoted  liimself,  from  his  earliest  years, 
and  with  the  most  laudable  aud  enterprising  curiosity, 
to  the  study  of  plants.  He  had  been  originally  des- 
tined by  his  parents  for  the  clerical  profession  ; but 
as  the  bent  of  his  genius  began  to  be  daily  more  evi- 
dent, and  it  was  found,  in  the  course  of  his  education 


at  school,  that  the  time  which  should  have  been 


devoted  to  the  classics,  was  often  spent  in  roving 
through  the  fields  and  admiring  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; the  design  was  re- 
linquished, and  he  was  at  length  permitted  to  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  his  favourite  pursuit. 
Having  made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
flora  round  Aix,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Alps,  he 
went  in  1679  to  the  university  of  Montpellier.  When 
he  had  spent  some  time  there  in  medical  studies,  he 
set  out  on  a long  journey  of  discovery  among  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  through  the  north  eastern 
part  of  Spain  ; in  the  course  of  which  he  was  twice 
plundered  by  the  Miquelots,  and  once  nearly  crushed 
to  pieces  by  the  falling  of  a precipice.  In  reference 
to  one  of  these  incidents,  we  find  his  biographer 
Jussieu  saying,  44  Ut  crat  corporc  valid  us,  sitis  fa- 
misque  patiens,  ac  cadi  tempestatibus  assuetus,  aviis 
dum  sese  locis  inhospitisque  facilius  committit,  in 
montanospnedoncs  incidit,  qui  excussa  sarcina  ubi 
nihil  prztcr  aliquot  herbas  sicca*  et  panem  subnigram 
invenere,  spoliatum  reliqucrunt,” 

On  his  return  to  Montpellier,  he  proceeded,  with 
little  delay,  to  his  native  city  v and  from  thence  ex- 
tended his  researches  with  the  same  ardent  spirit  of 
curiosity,  through  Provence  and  Languedoc.  Hav- 
ing now  procured  a well-stored  herbarium,  and  re- 
duced it  into  a proper  form,  he  betook  himself,  with 
the  conscious  satisfaction  of  one  who  possessed  the 
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History,  treasure  which  he  set  most  value  on,  to  Paris,  the 
^ natural  place  of  retort  to  genius  and  science  ; and 
venturing,  on  hit  arrival,  to  introduce  himself  to  Cres- 
centius  Fagon,  at  that  time  physician  to  the  queen, 
and  professor  of  botany,  he  soon  contrived  to  re- 
commend himself  so  much  to  his  notice  that  he  was 
placed,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1683,  over  the  royal 
garden  as  his  substitute  ; and  proceeded  from  that 
moment  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
unbounded  applause. 

Having  at  length  established  his  reputation,  and 
shewn,  by  a display  of  superior  ability,  that  he  was 
capable  of  not  merely  justifying,  but  of  going  far 
beyond  the  opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  him  ; 
he  was  sent,  in  1688,  by  the  recommendation  of  his 
patron,  at  the  king’s  expence,  into  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  afterwards  into  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
on  journscs  of  discovery.  And  in  these,  his  success 
was  so  great,  that,  betides  augmenting  his  own  know- 
ledge very  much,  he  was  enabled,  on  his  return,  to 
enrich  the  garden  with  a large  and  valuable  accession 
of  plants. 

In  1692,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ; and  his  fame 
continuing  in  the  mean  time  to  spread  in  consequence 
of  the  publications  which  we  are  to  notice  hereafter, 
he  was,  in  1693,  admitted  unanimously,  and  with 
the  most  gratifying  tokens  of  respect  and  approba- 
tion, into  the  faculty  of  physicians  at  Paris. 

T wo  years  afterwards,  he  set  out  from  the  east 
on  a voyage,  which,  like  his  preceding  travels,  was 
undertaken  by  the  order  and  at  the  ex  pence  of 
.Louis  XIV.  ; for  in  the  dedication  of  the  Latin 
version  of  his  Institutions  to  that  monarch,  a little 
before  he  set  out,  we  find  him  saying  beautifully 
enough,  but  with  some  mixture  of  flattery,  “ Jussu 
hoc  Alpium  juga,  Pyrcnxarum  salt  us,  Hispanist  re- 
ccssas,  cricata  Lusitania:,  Britannia:  colics,  et  Belgii 
prat  a peragravi  ; plantarum  genera  formasque  m- 
spexi ; vires  et  pot  estates  cxploravi,  ne  quid,  quod 
salutiferum  bomini  foret,  posset  te  regnantc  prxtcriri. 
Et  quoniam  tot  peregrinationibus  meis,  fortuna  tua 
non  unprosperos  exitus  dedit,  alias  mihi  snbinde,  et 
rouho  remotiores  infungis,  ut  nulla  pars  terrarum 
expers  sit  tux  singularis  in  populos  tibi  commissos 
curse,  atqne  Gallorum  vel  saluti,  vel  gloria:  Oricntalis 
rtiam  plaga.descrviat,”  In  this  scientific  mission  he 
was  accompanied  by  Dr  Andrew  GundeUheimer,  a 
* very  zealous  German  botanist,  whose  herbarium  is 
still  preserved  at  Berlin,  where  he  founded  the  pub- 
lic garden  ; and  by  a French  draughtsman  of  great 
eminence,  named  Claude  Aubriel : and,  so  extraor- 
dinary was  the  diligence  which  he  used  during  the 
two  years  he  was  with  them  in  the  east,  that  he  not 
only  traversed  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  Thrace, 
but  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  northern 
districts  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
the  Persian  empire  ; and  then  returned  by  a different 
route  through  Galatia,  Mysia,  and  Lydia,  to  Smyr- 
na ; and  from  thence,  home  : being  only  prevented 
from  visiting  Egypt  and  Syria  by  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  them. 

On  his  settling  again  at  Paris,  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  knighthood  ; both  as  a reward  of  past 
merit,  and  an  incentive  to  future  exertion  j and 


being  at  the  same  time  honoured  with  an  ample  fame,  History, 
the  correspondence  of  the  most  eminent  among  his  — -J 
contemporaries,  as  well  as  placed  in  a favourable 
situation,  he  set  himself  with  becoming  zeal,  to  ar- 
range the  vast  stock  of  materials  which  he  had  col- 
lected, and  turn  bis  knowledge  to  some  good  ac- 
count. 

Unfortunately,  however,  while  he  was  thus  enjoy- 
ing the  most  flattering  prospect  of  still  greater  ho- 
nour and  usefulness  ; and  had  even  gone  far,  we  are 
told,  in  preparing  some  valuable  works  for  the  press, 
an  accident  happened  which  cut  short  the  period  of 
his  life,  and  deprived  the  world  of  what  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  his  well  proven  abilities  : For, 
as  he  was  one  day  passing  along  a narrow  street  in 
Paris,  he  was  thrown  against  a wall  by  the  impulse 
of  a waggon,  or  some  other  carriage  in  rapid  motion, 
with  such  violence,  that  blood  immediately  gushed 
from  his  mouth  ; and  the  contusion  having  at  length 
terminated  in  consumption,  he  was  earned  off  oy 
it  in  the  course  of  a few  months  after,  in  the  year 
1708. 

Such  were  the  general  features  in  the  life  of 
Toumefort,  as  a traveller  and  practical  botanist  ; 
but  iu  order  to  our  having  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
merit,  we  must  farther  attend  to  him,  for  a little,  as 
a writer.  His  premature  death,  as  we  have  just  now 
remarked,  prevented  him  from  laying  the  valuable 
result  of  his  researches  before  the  world  to  the  ex- 
tent which  he  had  designed  ; so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca - 
demy  of  Sciences,  and  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant , 
which  is  a miscellaneous  publication,  we  have  only 
two  works  of  his  which  are  entitled  to  notice ; the 
Hisioire  des  Plantes , qui  no  is  sent  aux  environs  de 
Paris , avec  leur  usage  dans  la  Medicine , which  was 
published  in  1698  ; and  his  Institutions , which  ap- 
peared first  in  French,  in  1697,  under  the  title  of 
Piemens  de  Botnnique , ou  Methods  pour  connoitre 
let  Plantes , and  afterwards  in  Latin,  in  1700,  under 
the  title  of  Institutions  rei  Herbaria. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  wc  need  only  observe, 
that  though  it  contains  descriptions  of  several  new 
plants,  and  is  otherwise  characterised  by  the  author's 
usual  ability  and  accuracy,  it  was  chiefly  designed 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  botany  among  those  who 
attended  his  lectures.  The  second,  however,  which 
requires  to  be  more  particularly  noticed,  as  being 
the  work  which  established  hi 3 fame,  and  procured 
him  long  a sort  of  empire  over  this  department  of 
science,  was  published  with  the  view  of  introducing 
no  lesB  than  a completely  new  and  universal  plan  of 
arrangement  and  reform. 

The  method  which  he  adopted  in  it,  and  accord-  Tourue- 
ing  to  which  be  distributed  all  the  species  of  plants  fort**  *r- 
which  were  then  known,  together  with  part  of  his  rangcm<n» 
own  discoveries,  had  the  form  of  the  corolla  for  its 
principle.  It  admitted  a distinction  between  trees 
taken  in  connection  with  shrubs,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  undershrubs  and  herbs  on  the  other ; and  com- 
prehended 22  classes,  which  were  as  follows. 

Her  bee  et  Suffruticcu 

1.  Floribus  monopetalis  campaniformibus. 

2 infundibuliformibus  et  roiatts. 
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ffcw.  3.  Floribus  anomalis. 


4. monopetalis  labiati*. 

5  polypetalis  cruciformibus. 

6  

7 umbellatis. 

3 caryophylhris. 

9 liliaceis. 

10 papilionaceis. 

]] anomalis. 

12. flosculosis. 

IS semiflosculosit. 

14.  . . . • . radiatis. 

15 apctalis  rt  stamineis. 


16.  Qui  floribus  cahrnt  et  semine  donantur. 

17.  Quorum flo reset  fructusconspicuidesidcrantur. 

Arborct  et  Frulices. 

18.  Floribus  apctalis. 


19 amcntacris. 

20. monopetalis. 

21 rosaceis. 

22. papilionaceis. 


From  tilts  synopsis  of  Touraefort's  method,  it  will 
be  seen  at  once,  that  the  characters  of  his  classes 
were  derived  in  the  most  simple  manner,  from  the 
presence  and  form  or  absence  of  the  corolla ; and  we 
may  gather  from  his  work,  that  he  was  led  to  prefer 
this  principle  of  distribution,  though  a good  deal  ar- 
tificial, from  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  of  rea- 
dily distinguishing  one  plant  from  another:  for  while 
wc  find  him,  after  some  discussion  to  this  purpose, 
laying  it  down  as  his  first  maxim,  in  systematic  bo- 
tany, that  classes  are  to  be  established  on  the  flower 
alone,  we  find  him  adding,  with  respect  to  those  me- 
thods which  had  been  proposed  before  his  time,  and 
which  generally  aimed  at  being  agreeable  to  the  or- 
der of  nature,  “ Studiososenim,ex  quo  Parisiis  doceo, 
has  addiscere  non  posse  neque  iis  uti  ad  plantas  ex- 
tempore dignoscendas,  nisi  intra  spatium  plunum  an- 
Borum  sxpenumero  cognovi.”  As  to  the  classes  them- 
selves, it  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  17  comprising  the 
herbs  and  undershrubs,  the  4 first  were  made  to  con- 
sist of  such  as  have  a monopetalous  corolla,  the 
gronnd  of  distinction  between  them  being,  that  the 
corolla,  in  the  first  case,  is  bell  shaped,  as  in  deadly 
night  shade  and  bell  flower, — in  the  second,  fan- 
ned or  wheel  shaped,  as  in  auricula,  viper’s  grass, 
borage,  and  loosestrife,— in  the  third,  of  various 
forms,  and  such  as  cannot  be  brought  under  any  one  de- 
nomination, as  arutn  and  foxglove,— and  in  the  fourth, 
lipped  or  gaping,  as  in  balm,  sage,  and  lavender. 

The  seven  tallowing  classes  were  made,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  consist  of  such  herbs  or  under  shrubs 
as  have  a polypetalous  corolla, — those  having  it  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  as  cabbage,  shepherd's  purse, 
at»d  lady's  smock,  being  comprehended  in  the  5th 
clasu*— those  having  it  in  the  form  of  a rose,  as  pop- 
py, water  My,  hellebore,  and  parony,  in  the  6tn, — 
those  having  it  rosaceous,  but  disposed  in  the  mode 
of  a parasol  or  umbel,  as  parsley,  hemlock,  and 
Image,  in  v.  e 7th, — those  having  it  pink  like,  the 
cUwi  of  the  petals  being  universally  long*  as  carna- 
tion, lychnis,  and  sea  pink,  in  the  8th, —those  having 
itiathc  form  of  a lily,  as  tulip,  and  hyacinth,  in  the 


9th,— those  having  it  papilionaceous,  or  butterfly-  History, 
like,  as  the  pea  kind,  in  the  10th, — and  those  which  “ » 
cannot  well  be  reduced  under  any  one  denomination, 
in  the  11th.  The  three  next  classes  were  made  to 
consist  of  such  herbs  and  under  shrubs  as  have  com- 
pound flowers,  ‘that  is  several  monopetalous  florets 
included  in  the  same  flower  cup, — those  of  the 
1 2th  class  being  distinguished  by  their  florets  be- 
ing all  tubular,  as  thistle,  burdock,  and  centau- 
ry,—those  of  the  ISth,  by  their  florets  being  all 
hgulate,  as  dandelion,  goat's  beard,  and  succory,— 
and  those  of  the  14th  by  tbeir  florets  being  tubular 
in  the  centre  or  disk,  and  ligulatc  in  the  circumfe- 
rence or  ray,  as  starwort,  ragweed,  bear's  foot,  and 
golden  rod.  The  three  last  classes  of  the  herbs  and 
under  shrubs  were  formed  so  as  to  comprise  .such  as 
are  without  petals, — those  having  stamens,  as  blite, 
pcllitory,  and  the  grasses,  being  included  in  the  15th, 

—those  having  no  evident  stamens  but  evident  seeds, 
as  the  fern  tribe,  in  the  16th, — and  those  having  nei- 
ther evident  stamens  nor  seeds,  that  is  to  say,  the  mos- 
ses, mushrooms,  or  sea  weeds,  whose  parts  of  fructi- 
fication were  not  then  detected,  so  far  as  they  arc  now, 
in  the  17th. 

Of  the  five  remaining  classes,  comprehending  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  18th  was  made  inversely  to  consist 
of  such  as  are  apctalous,  as  the  ash,  box,  and  fig, — the 
19th,  of  such  as  have  their  flowers  disposed  in  a ca- 
thin,  or  elongated  scaly  receptacle,  as  the  hazel,  and 
alder,— the  20th,  of  such  as  have  a monopetalous  co- 
rolla, as  jasmine,  liliac,  and  holly,— the  21st  and  22d, 
of  such  as  have  a polypetalous  corolla,  the  ground  of 
distinction  between  them  being,  that  the  corolla,  in 
the  one  case,  is  rose-like,  as  in  the  orange,  apricot,  and 
cherry;  and  in  the  other,  is  paptliouaccous,  as  in 
broom,  acacia,  tamarind,  and  laburnum. 

The  subdivisions  or  orders,  to  the  number  of  122, 
were  established  chiefly,  we  may  add,  by  characters 
taken  from  the  pistillum  and  the  fruit. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  system  of  Toumefort  ; a 
system  which  had  no  sooner  been  made  public,  than 
it  was  received  almost  every  where  on  the  Continent 
with  marked  approbation,  and  began  to  shew  itself 
immediately  in  tne  happy  effects  which  it  had  on  the 
labours  of  his  contemporaries : Nor  did  it  cease  for 
many  years  to  be  the  most  prominent ; and  was  at 
length  only  eclipsed  and  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse, 
through  the  superior  merit  of  the  Linnran  method. 

Great  however  as  were  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  system  of  Toumefort,  it  waa  not  even  in  this  way 
that  ne  did  most  service  to  the  science,  or  gained  his 
best  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  That  dis- 
tinguished botanist  introduced,  in  another  respect,  a 
new  arra  in  the  history  of  arrangement.  Before  his 
time  plants  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  described 
merely  as  species,  or  at  best  as  species  distributed 
into  comprehensive  classes  and  sections  upon  some  ge- 
neral principle.  Toumefort  perceived  the  advantage 
of  adding  a new  step  in  the  process,  and  of  form- 
ing them  into  intermediate  groupes,  and  adopted  an 
idea  long  ago  thrown  out  by  Gesncr,  and  recom- 
mended by  rabius  Colonna,  a celebrated  Italian,  who 
died  in  1648.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  make  use 
of  characters,  taken  from  the  flower  and  fruit,  and  . 
occasionally,  though  seldom,  from  other  parts  of  the 
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H«*ory.  plants,  for  tlic  formation  of  genera,  upon  a very  ex- 
- tensive  scale.  The  improvement  which  he  thus  in- 

troduced into  the  science  appeared  so  considerable, 
that  it  was  immediately  adopted  generally  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  has  been  gratefully  acxnowled- 
ed  ever  since.  And  an  author,  whose  opinion  should 
are  great  weight,  has  lately  expressed  himself  on 
the  subject,  in  the  following  manner  s “ The  first 
great  and  successful  attempt  to  define  the  genera  of 
plants,  wag  made  by  Tournefort ; and  in  this  his 
transcendent  merit  will  ever  be  conspicuous,  though 
his  system  of  arrangement  should  be  entirely  forgot- 
ten. Not  that  Be  has  excelled  in  herbal  definitions, 
nor  built  all  his  genera  on  sure  foundations  ; but  his 
figures,  and  his  enumerations  of  species  under  each 
genus,  show  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions,  and 
rank  him  as  the  father  of  this  branch  of  botany.1* 
The  science  having  been  thus  put  upon  a better 
footing,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  of  method  sug- 
gested by  the  botanists  just  now  mentioned,  and  at 
the  same  time  enriched  by  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
began  to  be  cultivated  with  still  greater  interest.  Fa- 
Pi  umicr.  ther  Plunder,  a native  of  Marseilles,  adopting  the 

born  16-16.  tystem  of  Tournefort,  with  whom  he  was  contempo- 
rary, made  three  voyages  to  America  and  the  West 
Inc  lies,  in  order  to  examine  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  these  parts : and  so  well  did  he  ac- 
complish the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  that,  be- 
sides leaving  behind  him  a numerous  collection  of 
plants,  drawings,  and  MSS.  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  national  libraiy  at  Paris,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity, during  his  lifetime,  of  favouring  the  world  with 
several  excellent  publications,  the  last  of  which,  on  the 
Alices  or  ferns  of  America,  is  still  regarded  as  the 
best  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Han*  Hans  Sloane,  an  Irishman,  but  of  Scotch  extrac- 
Sioane.  tion,  who  had  studied  medicine  in  France,  and  was  at 
Horn  1660.  a finer  period  of  his  life  created  a baronet,  and  raised 
Died  l , 53.  to  ^ presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  compli- 
ment to  his  merit,  made  a voyage  to  the  same  quar- 
ter, in  capacity  of  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, governor  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands. 
Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  given  him  by  the 
Earl's  touching  at  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  and  St 
Christophers,  he  collected  several  plants  of  these 
islands  ; and  on  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  he  laboured 
with  so  much  zeal  to  procure  and  discover  specimens, 
that  on  his  return  to  Europe,  three  years  afterwards, 
lie  brought  along  with  him  an  herbarium  of  no  less 
than  800.  These  he  first  enumerated,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  their  synonymes,  in  a catalogue  which  was 

fiublishcd  in  1690,  and  afterwards  described  and  il- 
ustrated  with  plates  in  the  order  of  Ray,  in  his  Afa- 
tural  History  of  Jamaica , the  first  vol.  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1707,  and  the  second  in  1727.  Nor  can 
we  forbear  to  add,  that  this  very  eminent  naturalist, 
who  was  a lover  and  patron  of  science  in  all  its 
branches,  and  distinguished  by  a peculiar  suavity 
of  manners,  continued  through  the  course  of  a long 
life  to  foster  merit,  and  to  gather  from  all  quarters 
whatever  was  curious,  or  tended  to  throw  light  upon 
the  animal  and  mineral,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  king- 
doms. This  invaluable  collection,  together  with 
bis  library,  he  bequeathed  at  Ids  death,  which  took 


ANY. 

place  in  1759,  to  the  British  Museum,  to  be  kept  in  Hhtnfy. 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  public.  V— — v— w 

Louis  Fettill£c,  too,  a Franciscan  friar,  and  member  Feui|t^ 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a man  of  superior  abili- 
ties, having  gone  a few  years  after  Sloane  to  the  same 
part  of  the  world,  travelled  long,  at  the  eXpcnce  of  \ 

the  king  of  France,  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  object  of  his  laborious  and  widely 
extended  researches  there,  was  no  doubt  very  much 
physical  and  mathematical  \ but  be  also  paid  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  collecting 
many  plants  which  were  unknown  at  that  time  in 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  more  especially 
along  the  maritime  districts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  And 
by  communicating  his  discoveries  to  the  public  in 
1714  and  1725,  in  a register  of  his  proceedings  enti- 
tled, Journal  des  Observations  Physiques,  Mathetna - 
tiques  et  Botaniqucsfnites  par  orJre  du  Roi , sur  coirs 
Occident  ales  de  I'Ameriquc  Meridionale,  Sic.  he  con- 
tributed not  a little  to  what  was  then  known  of  the 
flora  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  a good  deal  was  done  about  icarropfer 
the  same  time  towards  illustrating  the  botany  of  the  Born  1 651 
East,  by  Englebert  Kaempfer  and  John  Christian  L>icd  ill y. 
Baxbaum,  natives  of  Germany.  Karmpfer,  who  was 
of  the  country  of  Lippe,  and  had  evinced  from  his  in- 
fancy the  most  insatiable  thirst  for  every  sort  of 
physical  knowledge,  travelled  ten  years  ; first  in  the 
train  of  the  Russian  ambassador  going  to  Persia,  and 
afterwards  by  himself,  through  Russia,  Persia,  Ara- 
bia, the  peninsula  of  India,  Siam,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Japan.  In. the  course  of  these  travels,  particularly  in 
the  island  of  Japan,  where  he  spent  two  whole  years, 
he  made  very  extensive  discoveries,  and  procured  a 
vast  fund  of  information  ; being,  as  Haller  informs 
us,  “ Ad  omnem  laborem  impiger,  neque  sibi  par- 
cens,  quoties  veri  detegendi  apes  erat.'*  He  like- 
wise possessed,  in  a very  eminent  degree,  a talent  for 
delineation.  He  was  enabled  to  enrich  his  collection 
with  many  beautiful  drawings.  But  it  is  a matter  of 
deep  regret,  that  on  bis  return  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  continued  to  practise  as  a physician  till  his 
death  in  171 9»  he  was  prevented,  either  by  want  of 
encouragement,  or  some  other  cause  which  we  ate 
not  able  to  explain,  from  gratifying  the  public  to 
the  extent  which  might  have  been  expected,  with 
.the  fruit  of  his  researches.  A valuable  work,  con- 
taining part  of  them,  was  indeed  published  "by  him- 
self, under  the  title  of  Amanitates  Exotica:  in  five 
Fasciculi ; and  within  these  twenty  years,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  has  long  appeared  to  such  advantage  as 
the  patron  of  science,  has  favoured  us  with  select 
plates,  taken  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, representing  a considerable  number  of  plauts, 
which  he  had  collected  and  delineated  in  the  island 
of  Japan.  But  the  sixth  Fasciculus  of  his  great 
work,  embracing  some  account  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing beyond  the  Ganges,  with  500  figures,  and  al- 
most every  thing  else  in  his  invaluable  treasury, 
which  be  had  designed  for  publication,  have  disap- 
peared, and  are,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  irrecover- 
ably lost.  Baxbaum  again,  who  was  of  Mersburg  Baxbaum. 
in  Saxony,  and  had  already  written  a pretty  good  Bora  lost 
enumeration  of  the  flora  round  Halle,  accompanied  173* 
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the  Russian  ambassador  RomanzofT,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  celebrated  Dr  Frederick  Hoffman,  to 
Constantinople  ; and  from  thence  extended  his  bota- 
nical surveys  over  a considerable  part  of  the  surround- 
ing countries  ; traversing  Pontus  and  Armenia,  more 
especially,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greece,  with  the 
adjoining  islands,  on  the  other.  The  world,  how- 
ever, did  not  reap  all  that  advantage  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  his  abilities,  as  he  died  prema- 
turely in  1730 1 having  only  published  descriptions 
of  three  centuries  of  tne  plants  discovered  by  him. 
Descriptions  of  two  more,  it  is  true,  were  edited 
from  hts  MSS.  some  time  after  his  death  by  John  G. 
Gmelin,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
shortly  ; but,  to  pass  over  other  disadvantages  arising 
from  his  premature  fate,  those  of  the  sixth  century, 
which  he  had  also  in  a state  of  forwardness,  were 
never  made  public. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  attempts  at  dis- 
covery which  were  made  about  this  time  in  the  East, 
we  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  adding,  that  a 
tribute  of  no  ordinary  praise  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
our  countryman,  William  Sherrard,  a native  of  Bush* 
by  in  Leicestershire ; for  though  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  only  work  of  importance  which  he  un- 
dertook, A Continuation  of  Bautin's  Pinas , and 
otherwise  published  little  on  botany,  yet  no  min  of 
that  age  exerted  himself  so  much,  without  regard  to 
expcnce,  in  collecting  plants  of  every  description.  A 
long  residence  at  Smyrna,  as  British  consul,  and  the 
use  of  a well* stored  garden,  which  he  laboured  daily 
to  improve,  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  in  obtain- 
ing and  preserving  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  such 
as  were  indigenous  in  the  eastern  countries : and  so 
well  did  he  employ  his  influence  in  other  respects,  that 
he  became  at  length  the  possessor  of  an  Herbarium, 
containing  no  less  than  12,000  species,  which  he  left 
at  his  death,  together  with  a valuable  collection  of 
drawings,  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  His  brother 
James,  physician  in  London,  who  died  in  1737»  six 
years  after  him,  was  likewise  fond  of  botanical  pur- 
suits, and  established  the  well  known  garden  at  his 
Country-seat  at  Eltham  in  Kent,  which  supplied  the 
materials  of  that  splendid  work  of  Dillenius,  the  II  or- 
tus  EUhamensis . 

While  the  science  was  thus  advancing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  travels  and  researches  of  botanists  in 
foreign  parts,  Henry  Bernard  Rupp,  a native  of 
Giessen,  and  student  at  Jena,  who  had  traversed  ma- 
ny parts  of  Germany  with  incredible  zeal,  lodging 
often  in  the  meanest  cottages,  and  subsisting  on  the 
most  homely  fare,  wrote  the  Flora  Jenensis , in 
which  he  gave  some  account  of  his  discoveries,  and 
constituted  several  new  genera,  on  the  principles  of 
Rivinus.  The  great  Boerhaave,  professor  at  Leyden, 
alike  celebrated  throughout  Europe  as  a physician 
and  a naturalist,  besides  proposing  a new  system  of  ar- 
rangement, founded  chiefly  on  that  of  Herman,  con- 
tributed to  throw  some  light  on  exotic  botany,  by 
describing,  with  his  usual  ability,  several  rare  plants 
which  were  cultivated  under  his  direction  in  the 
university  garden.  Olaus  Celsius,  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Upsal,  a man  of  great  erudition,  and  the 
future  patron  of  the  far-famed  Linnzus,  who  also 
published  a catalogue  of  the  flora  round  Upsal,  was 
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engaged  in  preparing  the  Hieroholanicont  a work  History, 
illustrative  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  scripture,  s“ '"V"— * 
which  is  hitherto  unrivalled  by  any  other  on  the 
subject.  The  two  Scheuchzcrs  of  Zurich  also  ac- 
quired great  fame  ; John  James,  who  was  professor  of  John  Jamc* 
mathematics,  by  his  journics  through  the  Alps,  which  Scheuch- 
he  crossed  no  less  than  nine  times  in  various  directions,  “£££ 
ascending  to  their  highest  peaks ; and  John,  the  young-  ^ u7 
cr  brother,  who  was  a physician,  by  his  very  elaborate  1T33» 
and  accurate  discrimination  and  descriptions  of  the 
grasses.  The  former  gave  the  world  some  account  of  J°|,n 
nis  labours  and  discoveries  in  his  Itinera  Xovem  per  sef,tfaC ' 
Alpinas  Helvetica:  regiones,  published  at  different 
times : the  latter  in  his  Agrostographia,  seu  Graminum, 

J unco  rum , Cwaerorum , Cuperotdum  Usque  ad/inium 
Hi  it  oriu,  published  in  1719;  of  which  we  may  say, 
with  his  count ryman  Haller,  so  often  referred  to, 

“ Immensi  laboris  opus,  ct  hactenus  sine  pari  est. 

DifHcilis  classis  species  omnes  minutissime  desenpsit, 
characteres  extricavit,  plurimas  depictas  dedit,  et  ah 
integro  novam  historiam  molitus  est.  Plurimas  spe- 
cies ipse  detexit  in  Rluetia  et  circa  Tigurum,  alias  ah 
amicis,  ctiam  ex  India  Oriental!  habutt,  alias  ita  de- 
finivit,  ut  nunc  adgnosci  possunt.  Confusam,  etiam 
apudTournefortium,  graminum  farraginem,  in  classes, 
genera,  species  solicite  distribuit : Genera  fere  qua- 
dringinta  descripBit.”  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  add  with 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  “ Non  recusabo  equidem, 
varietates  inter  genera  reperiri,  quod  eo  frequentiua, 
apud  quemque  botanicorum,  auctorem  reperitur,  quo 
studiosius  ipse  plantas  legcrit.  Nequo  met  hod  urn 
ubique  laudavero,  quse  priraum  hie,  post  leviora  Raii 
tentamina,  const  it  uitur.  Id  potissimum  incommodum 
est,  quod  cum  longis  descriptionibus  essentialia  signa 
seomim  non  dcfinivcrit,  ex  quibus  quxque  planta  ad- 
gnosertur.  Synonym  a ctiam  pauciora  addidit.” 

Sebastian  Vaillant  too,  a pupil  of  Toumefort,  and  Vaitlaor. 
the  most  expert  and  indefatigable  botanist  of  his  time,  ^ 
did  great  service  to  his  favourite  science,  by  writing  on  ^ D 
the  plants  growing  naturally  round  Paris,  and  detect- 
ing the  proper  use  of  the  pollen,  by  bis  nice  obser- 
vations and  experiments  on  the  flowers  of  the  pcllitory, 
but  still  more  by  improving  on  the  labours  of  his 
master;  for  he  both  corrected  various  faults  in  his  me- 
thod, and,  by  establishing  several  new  genera,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  many  of  the  smaller  plants,  which 
Tournefort  had  partly  overlooked,  into  some  form  of 
arrangement.  A consumption,  however,  which  appears 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  unseasonable 
exposure  in  his  botanical  excursions,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  1722,  and  deprived  the  world  of  hit  pro- 
mising abilities.  What  Vaillant  did  not  live  to  accom- 
plish, was,  however,  accomplished  afterwards  by  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  Dillenius  and  Micheli.  The  Dillenius. 
former  a Hessian,  who  was  some  time  professor  of  bo-  Boro  A.  D. 
tany  in  his  native  city  Giessen,  and  latterly  at  Oxford,  I®84, 
where  he  died  in  1747,  devoted  his  attention  in  a parti-  A‘  D* 
cular  manner  to  the  study  and  arrangement  of  the  mos- 
ses. His  merits  as  a botanist  were  great  in  other  re- 
spects ; but  in  this  branch  of  the  science  more  especial- 
ly he  succeeded  so  well,  that  his  history  of  the  mosses 
is  still  considered  as  one  of  the  best ; and  a very  com- 
petent judge  has  termed  his  descriptions  **  a model  of  Micheli. 
perspicuity.**  The  latter,  by  birth  a Florentine,  and 
placed  at  first  in  the  humble  situation  of  a gardener,  ^ 
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Histmy,  was  possessed  of  a discrimmating  eye ; and  being  led 

'■  "V1  by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  pry  into  the  habit  ana  ap- 
pearance of  the  minutest  plants*  which  he  used  td 
dissect  with  peculiar  delicacy*  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  several  important  discoveries.  He  was*  more 
particularly*  the  first  who  detected  the  true  flowers 
of  mosses*  and  the  fruit  of  the  mushroom  tribe.  And 
his  Nova  Plantarum  Genera,  a work  comprising  part 
of  his  discoveries,  which  he  published  about  the  Year 
1729,  at  Florence,  where,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  inspector  of  the  public  gardens,  was  not 
only  received  as  a valuable  present  by  the  lovers  of 
science  at  that  time,  but  ^will  ever  remain  a monu- 
ment to  his  powers  of  observation. 

i .inn xus.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  science  when  the  celebra- 

ttorn  A.  D.  ted  Linnxus  appeared;  and,  by  introducing  a sys- 

1707.  Died  tera  which  in  a short  time  superseded  every  other, 

A.  D.  1778.  C8tjdjliahed  a new,  andhitheito  the  most  important, 
a;ra  in  its  history.  He  was  born  in  1707,  at  the  vil* 
lage  of  Rooshoolt,  in  Smaland,  a province  of  Swe- 
den, where  his  father  was  clergyman  ; and  from  his 
earliest  years  began  to  shew  a marked  predilection  for 
botanical  pursuits.  His  father  had  originally  design- 
ed him  for  the  church ; but  owing,  it  should  seem, 
to  his  progress  in  the  preliminary  branches  of  study 
at  school  having  been  less  considerable  than  could 
have  been  wished,  the  design  was  abandoned:  and 
be  was  even  oq  the  point  of  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a shoemaker,  when  it  was  at  length  determi- 
ned, at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Rothman,  a physi- 
cian in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wexioe,.  that  he 
should  study  medicine.  With  this  gentleman,  who 
kindly  took  him  into  his  family,  and  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  instruction,  he  spent  three  years  * 
and  after  about  a twelvemonth  more  spent  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Lund,  where  the  learned  professor  Stobaeus 
became  his  oracle  and  patron,  he  went  to  Upsal,  and 
there  entered  on  a course  of  more  advanced  study  ; 
during  which  he  had  to  struggle  with  all  those  dis- 
couragements and  hardships,  which  extreme  poverty 
brings  along  with  it.  Having  at  length,  however, 

; ocom mended  himself  to  the  notice  of  Celsius,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  and  the  younger  Rudbeck,  at  that 
time  professor  of  botany,  ue  was,  by  their  good  offi- 
ces, brought  forward  to  notice ; and  being  sent,  in 
1732,  at  the  expence  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 
Lapland,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  first 
pfoof^  in  a public  way,  of  his  uncommon  zeal  and 
ability  as  a naturalist : for,  after  having  travelled 
through  that  country  for  several  months,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  discovery,  and  with  do  small  risk  to  himself, 
he  returned  with  a Urge  fund  of  information ; the  bo- 
tanical part  of  which  he  gave  some  account  of  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  for  the  years  1 733  and 
1 734-,  and  afterwards  published  more  at  Urge  in  hia 
Flora  Lapponica. 

Having  employed  himself  variously,  and  experien- 
ced some  diversity  of  fortune  during  the  period 
that  intervened  after  his  return  from  Lapland,  he 
proceeded,  in  the  spring  of  1735,  to  Harder wyk 
in  Holland,  where,  with  some  pecuniary  assistance 
which  he  received  from  his  future  wife,  Elizabctli, 
daughter  of  Morxus,  physician  at  Fahluo,  in  the 
province  of  Dalecarlia,  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  de- 
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gree  of  doctor  of  medicine  : and  being  shortly  after-  History, 
wards  recommended  by  the  great  Boerhaave,  who  * ' ' "v  ■— 
was  himself  a botanist  of  no  mean  fame,  to  Dr  George 
Cliffort,  a rich  burgo.master  of  Amsterdam,  as  a til 
person  for  arranging  the  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  plants  and  other  natural  productions,  which  this 
gentleman  had  spared  no  ex  pence  in  procuring  from 
every  quarter,  he  went  to  live  with  him,  at  his  vilU  of 
Hartecamp.  By  the  liberality  of  Cliffort,  who  al- 
lowed him  the  full  use  of  his  garden,  herbarium,  and 
library,  sent  him  on  a short  visit  to  England,  and 
(which  is  of  no  less  consequence  to  a studious  mind) 
relieved  him  from  the  anxiety  to  which  he  had  long 
been  a prey,  by  furnishing  him  with  a handsome  sa- 
lary and  tlie  best  accommodation,  he  was  pUccd  ia 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  either  acquiring 
or  communicating  knowledge.  And  we  accordingly 
find,  that  no  period  of  his  life  was  distinguished  by 
so  many  proofs  of  diligence,  as  that  during  which  he 
resided  witn  his  munificent  patron  at  Hartecamp. 

Linnseus  had  already,  for  a considerable  time,  re- 
nounced the  method  of  Tournefort,  his  original  guide 
in  botany,  and  fixed  upon  the  leading  principles  of 
his  own  system ; for  so  early  as  the  summer  of  1730, 
he  had  written  an  essay,  which  excited  a considerable 
degree  of  attention  in  the  university,  on  the  sexes  of 
plants*  And  iu  lectures  which  he  read  publicly  the 
same  year,  for  Professor  Rudbcck,  as  well  as  in  com- 
munications which  he  made  afterwards  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Scieuces  of  Stockholm,  lie  gave  still  farther 
intimations  of  the  change  in  his  way  of  thinking.  He 
had  also  published  a general  outline  of  his  SuUema 
Naiura,  at  Leyden,  shortly  after  taking  his  degree. 

But  now  that  he  was  placed  in  a situation  so  much  to 
his  wish,  and  fdt  impelled  by  no  common  motives, 
he  set  himself  with  the  most  persevering  zeal  to  com- 
plete what  he  had  begun,  by  digesting  and  bringing 
forward  to  notice  the  whole  of  that  scheme  for  re- 
forming the  science,  which  he  had  been  some  years 
projecting.  The  object  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self, besides  stating  and  exemplifying  his  classifica- 
tion, founded  on  the  number,  proportion,  and  situa- 
tion of  the  sexual  parts  of  plants,  was  threefold  : 

To  improve  the  terminology  ; to  establish  the  genera 
on  characters  taken  from  tlie  flower  and  fruit  only, 
with  the  addition  of  new  names  where  the  old  were 
thought  faulty  ; and  to  reform  tlie  species,  by  fixing 
them  also  on  better  principles,  and  assigning  to  them 
trivial  names,  instead  of  those  cumbersome  definitions 
by  which  they  were  formerly  known.  And  witk 
these  improvements  in  his  eyp,  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded in  1736,  to  complete  and  publish  the  Funda- 
menta  Botauka,  a small  treatise  containing  tlie  geno- 
ral  outline  of  his  reformed  system,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  he  favoured  the  public  with 
the  Genera  Plantarum , a work  into  which  lie  intro- 
duced his  intended  improvements  in  the  nomenclature 
and  distribution  of  the  genera  ; and  a short  while  af- 
terwards he  added  the  Criiica  Botanica,  which  wa* 
designed  to  shew  the  nature  and  propriety  of  the  al- 
terations proposed  by  him  in  the  technology  of  tho 
science.  He  likewise  completed  three  other  works, 
which  were  published  the  same  year,  the  Flora  Lap* 
po*ica,  Hortus  Cliffvrtianus,  and  Claf us  Plantarum  : 
and  in  all  of  them  he  did  a very  considerable  service 
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tSa»7-  to  botany,  by  the  singular  fleatneis  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  described  many  rare  as  well  as  known 
plants,  but  chiefly  by  exemplifying  the  principles  of 
his  own  system,  and  thereby  paving  the  way  for  that 
triumph  which  its  peculiar  advantages  gave  it  over 
others. 

In  1738,  Linnaeus  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  being  raised,  about  four  years  afterwards,  to  the 
professorship  of  botany  at  Upsal,  he  devoted  himself 
from  that  time  anew,  and  with  increasing  ardour,  to 
the  advancement  of  his  favourite  study.  With  the 
aid  of  government,  he  restored  the  botanical  garden, 
and  brought  it,  by  degrees,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  in  Europe.  He  read  lectures 
on  tne  principles  of  his  own  system,  to  pupils  who 
resorted  to  him  from  every  quarter ; and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  diffusing  widely  the  same  spirit  of  research 
with  which  he  was  himself  animated.  He  made  se- 
veral tours  through  different  parts  of  Sweden,  which 
enabled  him  to  publish  a Flora  of  that  country.  He 
likewise  wrote  essays  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  botany,  and  encouraged  his  pupils  to  do  the 
same ; and  at  length,  in  1751,  he  published  his  Phi- 
lo Sophia  Botanica,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  Spe- 
ars Plantarurn.  In  the  former,  which  may  be  styled 
the  Grammar  of  Botaay,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  a co- 
pious and  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Fundamenta 
Botanica , published  fifteen  years  before,  he  gave  an 
able  defence  and  explanation  of  every  thing  relating 
to  the  science  in  its  improved  form.  And  in  the 
latter,  which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  Dictionary, 
or  Universal  Repository  of  the  discoveries  hitherto 
made  in  the  science  itself,  he  described  upwards  of 
7300  species  of  plants ; introducing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  use  of  trivial  names ; and  arranging  the  whole,  on 
the  principles  of  his  own  system,  in  the  way  of 
classes,  orders,  and  genera.  The  two  taken  toge- 
ther, air  not  only  the  last,  but  the  most  complete 
and  deservedly  celebrated  of  all  the  works  which 
Linnaeus  published  on  botany.  They  contain  the 
well-digested  result  of  all  his  previous  reading  and 
observation  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  respective- 
ly treat : And,  as  they  were  early  sought  after,  and 
extensively  read,  they  soon  gave  rise  to  a new  tera  in 
the  science,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  to  establish  a perpetual  monument  to  the  fame 
of  their  author. 

The  pupils  of  Linnxus,  imbibing  his  spirit,  and 
furnished,  by  his  instructions,  with  an  easy  method 
of  taming  tneir  labours  to  a good  account,  had  be- 
gun early  to  second  his  views,  by  dispersing  them- 
selves into  various  countries  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
Win.  very.  Montin,  for  instance,  travelled  through  part 
of  Lapland  in  1749,  and  brought  back  some  valuable 
gleanings,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  mas- 
ter. Karhler  visited  the  southern  pans  of  Italy  in 
175?.  The  well-known  Dr  Frederick  Hasselquist 
jjj*  ^ ma^c  * voyage  about  the  same  time  to  Egypt  and 
aJd^  ^c,t'ne  i btrt  dying  prematurely  at  Smyrna,  on  his 
**Si  * rctQrn*  his  papers  were  redeemed  by  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  and  afterwards  published  by  Linnaeus,  in 
'll  under  the  title  of  Iter  Palestinian.  Loc  fling 

*3^  * w*»  «ent,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to 

South  America  ; but  having  likewise  fallen  a victim 
to  fatigue,  and  tbe  nature  of  the  climate,  at  Curaana, 


in  1756,  the  fruit  of  his  researches  was  given  to  the  HVnr  . 
public,  two  years  after,  by  Linnaeus,  in  a work  entitled 
Iter  Hispanicumi  Rolander  visited  Surinam.  Kalm,  ^ 
a Swedish  divine,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  who  afterwards  became  pro- 
fessor of  CEconomy  at  Abo,  and  distinguished  him- 
self much  by  his  writings,  spent  three  years  in  North 
America,  where  fcatesby,  Clayton,  and  Coldcn,  had  Col4»o 
been  lately  pursuing  the  same  object,  and  made  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  their  discoveries.  Martin  Marti*, 
traversed  Greenland,  and  afterwards  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  Osbeck  and  Toren  went  to  the  East  Osbeck. 
Indies:  And  others,  directing  their  attention  different-  ^orcn- 
ly,  procured,  together  With  them,  a rich  harvest  of 
materials,  which  enabled  their  illustrious  master  to 

fjivc  a much  more  correct  and  perfect  form  to  the 
ast  editions,  both  of  the  Species  Plantarurn  and  Sys - 
tema  Naturae,  Learned  men,  in  different  parts  of  * 
the  world,  likewise  favoured  him  with  valuable  com- 
munications ; and  several,  who  had  not  been  his  pu- 
pils, but  who  were  partial  to  his  system,  began  early 
to  promote  its  celebrity,  by  adopting  it  in  tneir  pub- 
lications. Among  these  we  may  particularly  men- 
tion Dr  John  Frederick  Gronovius  of  Leyden,  and  Groom*. 
Dr  Patrick  Browne,  a native  of  this  countiy.  The  A D- 
former,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Linnxus,  17H^" 
and  learned  the  nature  of  his  system  from  himself 
when  he  was  in  Holland,  published,  not  long  after- 
wards, an  account  of  the  plants  discovered  by  Clay- 
ton in  North  America,  umlcr  the  title  of  Flora  Fit- 
pin  ica  \ and,  in  1755,  descriptions  of  those  discovered 
by  Rauwolff  in  the  East,  under  the  title  of  Flora 
Orientalist  both  arranged  according  to  that  system  : 
and  the  latter,  after  a considerable  residence  in  the  Browne. 
West  Indies,  prepared  with  much  diligence,  and  pub- 
lished in  1756,  an  account  of  1200  species  of  plants, 
arranged  on  the  same  principle,  in  his  History  of 
Jamaica. 

There  were,  indeed,  still  a few  botanists  of  emi- 
nence, about  this  time,  and  for  some  years  after, 
who  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science,  without  adopting  the  Linnsean  method.  The 
elder  Burraan,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam,  John  uJr. 
for  instance,  favoured  the  public  with  two  valuable  man. 
works  on  the  plants  of  Ceylon  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Africa,  the  Thesaurus  Zeylanicus , in  1737,  and 
Rariorum  Africanarum  Plantarurn  Decades;  and, 
what  was  still  of  greater  consequence,  he  rescued 
from  oblivion  the  MSS.  of  George  Everhard  Rum-  Rumphiu 
phius,  a gentleman  who  had  resided  upwards  of  forty  ^ D 
years  at  Amboyna,  as  consul  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  spent  a great  part  of  that  time 
in  botanical  pursuits,  and  he  published  from  them, 
between  the  years  1750  and  1755,  the  Herbarium 
Amboinense,  one  of  the  greatest  botanical  treasures 
which  the  world  yet  possesses ; consisting  of  6 vola 
fol.  with  a supplement.  Adrian  Van  Royen,  profes-  Van  Rny- 
sor  at  Leyden,  and  successor  to  the  illustrious  Boer-  en. 
baa vc,  distinguished  himself  also  by  publishing  the 
Prodromtu  Flora:  Leyden  sis,  and  exemplifying  in  it 
a method  of  his  own,  which  was  followed  by  several 
botanists  in  preference  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  on  account 
of  its  deviating  less  from  the  order  of  natural  affi- 
nities. The  cnaracters  of  the  classes  adopted  in  it 
were  taken,  generally  speaking,  from  the  cotyledons, 
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History.  ^ or  seed  lobe* ; the  absence,  presence,  or  figure,  of  the 
^ flower  cup  •,  the  presence  or  figure  of  the  corolla  ; 
the  position  or  union  of  the  stamen*  ; the  disposition 
of  the  flower,  and  the  shape  or  situation  of  the  fruit. 
The  classes  were  as  follow  : 

Plants  monocotyledoncs,  floribus  distinctis  : 

1.  Palms. 

2.  Gramina. 

3.  Lilia. 

Plants  polycotyledones,  floribus  distinctis : 

4.  Amentaccx. 

5.  Umbellatx. 

6.  Compo&itx. 

7.  Aggregate. 

8.  Tricoccx. 

9.  Incomplete. 

10.  Fructiflorx. 

11.  Calyciflorx. 

12.  Ringentes* 

13.  Siliquosx. 

14.  Columnifcnr. 

la.  Leguminosx. 

16.  Ohgantherx. 

17.  Diplosantherx. 

18.  Polyanthene. 

Plants,  floribus  indistinctis  : 

19.  Cryptantherx. 

20.  Lithophyta. 

3.  G.  Gme-  John  George  Gmclin,  professor  of  botany  at  Tu- 
J«n.  Died  bingen,  who  had  gone  early  to  Pctcrsburgh,  and 
A,  D.  1755.  spent  ten  years  in  exploring  Siberia,  along  with  G. 

r . Muller,  dc  Lisle,  and  Stettcr,  proceeded,  some  time 
after  his  return,  to  lay  the  fruit  of  his  labours  before 
the  public,  in  the  Flora  Siberica  ; the  principle  of 
his  arrangement  being  that  of  Van  Royen.  But  as 
he  lived  only  to  publish  the  first  and  second  volumes 
himself,  (the  former  in  1748,  and  the  latter  in  1749,) 
the  task  of  editor  devolved  upon  his  nephew,  Samuel 
Gottlieb  Gmelin,  who  favoured  the  world  with  two 
more,  taken  partly  from  the  MSS.  of  Stellcr,  about 
twenty  years  afterwards.  Wc  regret,  however,  to 
say,  that  the  fifth  volume  of  this  very  valuable  work, 
relating  to  the  cryptogamic  plants  collected  by  Grae- 
lin,  has  not  yet  been  edited. 

GleditKh-  John  Gottlieb  Glcditseh,  a native  of  Leipsic,  who 
Died  A.  D.  died  in  1786  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  professor,  and 
17W*  had  the  honour  of  being  an  aulic  counsellor,  and 

member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  another 
botanist  of  this  period  who  deserved  well  of  the 
science ; for,  to  say  nothing  of  his  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings, which  are  numerous  and  interesting,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  a particular  manner  by  a treatise 
on  the  mushroom  tribe.  He  also  proposed  a system 
of  arrangement,  which,  though  it  has  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  followed  by  any  person,  is  yet  enti- 
tled, from  its  originality  and  elegance,  to  be  noticed 
in  passing. 

The  classes  in  it,  which  are  only  five,  were  made 
to  depend  on  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  and  were 
the  following  : 

1.  Thal.imo&temonii,  the  stamens  being  inserted  in 
the  receptacle. 

2r  Pctalostemonis,  the  stamens  being  inserted  in  the 
turolla. . 


A N Y. 

3.  Calycostemonis,  the  stamens  being  inserted  in  the  History. 

calyx.  v — 

4.  Stylostemouis,  the  stamens  being  inserted  in  the 

style. 

5.  Cryptostemonis,  the  stamens  being  inconspicuous. 

Another  botanist  of  this  period,  who  differed  from  Haller. 
Linnaeus  in  his  ideas  of  method,  and  has  a claim  to  Born  A.  D. 
be  mentioned  with  pre-eminent  honour,  was  his  illus- 
trious  rival  Baron  Albert  Von  Haller.  This  truly  ** D* ,r77, 
great  man,  who  was  the  most  general  and  accom- 
lishcd  philosopher  and  scholar  of  the  age  in  which 
e lived,  was  bom  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  in  1708  ; 
conducted  his  academical  studies  at  Leyden,  under 
the  direction  of  a master,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  an  enthusiastic  attachment,  the  celebrated 
Dr  Boerhaave  ; became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany  in  the  university  ot  Gottingen  in  1736  ; and, 
after  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  there  for 
several  year*  with  uncommon  reputation,  retired  to 
his  native  city,  where  he  at  length  closed  a life  full 
of  honour  and  usefulness,  in  the  year  1777,  being  at 
that  time  president  of  the  senate  of  Bern,  and  mem- 
ber of  almost  all  the  literary  societies  in  Europe. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  say 
any  thing  of  his  transceudaut  merit  a9  an  anatomist 
and  physiologist  { nor  do  wc  think  it  necessary  to 
follow  him  minutely  in  the  detail  of  his  labours  as  a 
botanist.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  two  or 
three  of  his  principal  works,  and  subjoin  the  outline 
of  that  system  of  arrangement  which  he  exemplified 
in  them  ; premising  this  general  remark,  that  ability 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  all  he  has  written. 

One  of  those  works  appeared  in  1763,  under  the 
title  of  Enumcratio  Plant  arum  Horti  Regii  et  Agri 
Gottingensis , and  contains  descriptions  of  several  rare 
plants.  Another  is  hiB  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  iu  2 
vols  4to,  published  in  1771-2;  which  is  a vast  col- 
lection, made  with  great  knowledge  and  discernment, 
of  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  written  any  thing 
on  botany,  together  with  an  enumeration,  and  for  the 
most  part,  a brief  abstract  of  their  works,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  time  : And  the  third,  which  is  per-  r 
haps  the  most  elaborate  and  perfect  of  its  kind,  and 
may  be  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  his  Great  Work, 
is  nis  flistoria  Stirpium  Helvetia:  Indigenarum ; 
which  appeared  in  1768,  in  3 vols  fol.  illustrated 
with  plates.  The  account  which  he  himself  has  given 
of  it  is  the  following : “ Prxfatio  compendium  his- 
torian naturalis  Helvetia:  continet,  et  potissimum  Al- 
pium.  Mcthodus  mea  cat  aliquanto  pcrfcctior,  cum 
classes  superiors  a staminum  ad  petala  ratione  re  pe- 
tit! hie  in  min  ores  ordines  dividantur,  plerosque  na- 
ture les.  Genera  subinde  a -Linuseam*  diversa,  no- 
raina  sxpe,  planlx  omnes  ad  naturam  descriptx, 
noti  null  a-  48  tabulis  depictx.  Subjects  est  utuitas 
oeconomica  et  medica  > brevitcr  omnia,  ut  vix  quid- 
quam  criticx  dederim.  Plantarum  numerus  paulo 
infra  2500,  quern  potuissem  leguminibua  auxisse, 
atiisque  passim  absque  cultu  provenieotibus  plant  is 
cdulibu*.  Novx  pluscuix,  et  muhx  hie  primum 
definite  ; potissiraum  in  roagnis  genenbus  orchidum, 
veronicarum,  gentianarum,  saxifragiarum,  grammum, 
miLscorum.” 

The  method  adopted  by  Haller  in  the  distribution 
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Hrftry-  of  the  2500  plants,  described  in  his  history,  and  of 
which  wc  have  intimated  our  intention  to  subjoin  the 
outline,  was  founded  on  different  considerations,  but 
chiefly  on  that  of  t he- n amber  of  the  stamens  compa- 
red with  the  divisions  of  the  corolla. 

It  was.  as  follows : 

1.  Fungi. 

2.  Musci. 

3.  Eptphyllospermz. 

4.  A petal  a:. 

5.  Gramina. 

6.  Gra mini  bus  affinia. 

7.  Monocotylcdones  Petaloidex. 

B.  Polystrmones. 

9.  Diplostcraoncs. 

10.  Hostemoncs, 

H.  Mcjostrmones. 

12.  Staminibus  sesquialtcris. 

1 3.  sesquitertiis. 

14.  Staminibus  quatuor,  ringentes. 

15.  Congregate. 

In  general,  however,  the  simplicity  of  the  Linntean 
method,  and  its  easy  and  unlimited  application  to 
practice,  gave  it,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  being 
made  public,  such  a decided  superiority  over  au 
other*,  that,  in  the  course  of  a few  years  afterwards, 
it  had  been  quietly  allowed  to  supersede  them,  and 
was  beginning  to  be  taught  in  the  European  umver- 
irties ; and,  consequently,  the  history  of  botany,  from 
the  time  that  Linnaeus  published  the  Philosophia  Bota- 
area,  or  even  for  some  years  before,  may  be  said  to  be 
httie  else  than  a detail  of  the  means  which  have  been 
used  to  trace  more  fully  the  principle  of  his  system, 
or  to  discover  new  plants,  and  refer  them,  by  a just 
description,  to  their  place  in  that  system.  From  that 
lime,  indeed,  the  xcal  for  research  broke  forth  with 
new  ardour,  like  a flame  that  has  gathered  strength ; 
sad  the  progress  of  discovery,  now  that  botanists  felt 
they  were  proceeding  on  certain  fixed,  but  obvious 
principles,  and  directing  their  united  exertions  to  the 
advancement  of  the  same  common  object,  became 
proportionably  rapid. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  which  consti- 
tutes the  ground- work,  or  principle,  as  we  have  term- 
ed it,  of  the  Linmean  system,  had  been  already,  in  a 
gTeat  measure,  established,  after  being  originally  sug- 
gested by  our  countrymen  Dr  Grew  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Millington,  by  tne  arguments  of  Camerarius, 
Norland,  Geoffrey,  Vaillant,  and  Unnxus.  But  from 
this  lime  it  became  a subject  of  still  farther  investi- 
gation, and  was  much  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
the  experiments  and  observations  of  Gleditsch,  Wat- 
son, Trrw,  Bonnet,  Kolreutcr,  Sprengcl,  and  others. 
The  two  last  named  gentlemen,  in  particular,  have 
paid  the  most  minute  and  assiduous  intention  to  the 
subject ; and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that 
Sprengcl,  who,  if  our  information  be  correct,  was 
formerly  a clergyman,  and  resides  now  as  a private 
gentleman  at  Berlin,  has,  within  these  few  years, 
communicated  to  the  world  the  result  of  many  tedious 
and  delicate  observations,  in  a work  cutitlcd  Das  tut- 
decide  Geheimnus  der  natur  im  Ban  und  in  der  Be- 
fnuhtung  der  Blumen,  or.  The  .Secret*  of  Nature  in 
the  Structure  and  Fecundation  oi  1*  lowers. 


The  range  of  the  science,  in  what  respects  the  History, 
discovery  and  systematic  description  and  delineation 
of  plants,  too,  began,  as  we  have  just  now  hinted,  to 
widen  apace  : And,  in  order  to  assist  the  mind,  in  Euio- 
some  degree,  in  tracing  its  progress,  we  shall  proceed  pc  in  ilota- 
to  give  a brief  detail  of  what  has  been  effected,  since  ny. 
the  time  we  refer  to,  both  in  indigenous,  by  which 
we  understand  European,  and  in  exotic  botany.  In 
Europe,  several  countries  and  districts  had  been  al- 
ready a good  deal  explored  ; so  that  botanists,  by  com- 
bining the  fruit  of  their  own  researches  with  those  of 
their  predecessors,  were  able  to  lay  before  the  public 
a pretty  full  account  of  the  plants  growing  in  them  ; 
and  these  accounts,  from  the  circumstance,  it  should 
seem,  of  their  being  tolerably  complete,  were  pub- 
lished, for  the  most  part,  under  the  title  of  Cata- 
logues or  Floras. 

A catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Holland,  for  instance,  in  Holland* 
which  had  Deen  published  by  De  Gorter  iti  1745, 
was  republished  iu  a much  more  complete  form  in 
1767,  under  the  title  of  Flora  Belgica  ; and  this  again 
was  afterwarda  enriched  by  repeated  supplement*. 

The  plants  of  Britain,  which  had  before  been  in  Britain, 
pretty  fully  enumerated  by  Ray,  became  a subject 
of  investigation  to  Sir  John  Ilill,  who  attempted 
a description  of  them  after  the  Linnann  method 
in  his  Hora  Britanica , published  in  1760.  But, 
as  the  task  was  executed  in  a manner  quite  un- 
worthy of  his  abilities,  Mr  William  Hudson,  some 
time  Demonstrator  of  Botany  in  the  Garden  of  Chel- 
sea, and  F.  R.8.  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
same  object } and,  availing  himself  of  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  his  residence  in  the  British  Museum 
afforded  him,  he  succeeded,  two  years  afterwards,  in 
completing  and  publishing  his  valuable  work,  the 
Flora  Anglicana.  In  1776,  Dr  Withering  of  Bir- 


mingham produced  A Botanical  Arrangement , as  he 
entitles  it,  of  all  the  Vegetables  naturally  growing  in 
Great  Britain  ; a work  which,  since  that  time,  has 


been  republished  with  many  additions,  in  four  octavo 


volumes.  And  in  the  following  year,  the  Rev.  John 
Lightfoot  contributed  not  a Tittle  to  promote  the 
same  general  object,  by  publishing  a Flora  of  Scot- 


land. Since  that  time,  a good  deal  has  been  also 
done  in  the  way  of  exploring  particular  districts,  and  of 
publishing  catalogues  of  the  plants  growing  in  them, 
as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  examines  the  Flora 
Londinensis  of  Curtis  ; the  Flora  Cantabrigicnsis 
(which  may  be  considered  as  a more  enlarged  view 
of  Dr  Martyn’s  Plantce  Cantabrigienses , arranged 
according  to  the  Linuaran  method)  jnf  Kelhan  ; the 
Flora  Oxaniensis  of  Dr  Sibthorp  ; the  Plant ce  Ebo- 
racenses,  published  lately  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnacan  Society,  of  Teesdalc  ; and  a few  other  bota- 
nical surveys,  which  we  have  not  time  to  specify. 
But  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that 
since  that  time,  Dr  James  Edward  Smith,  the  pre- 
sent learned  and  accomplished  president  of  the  Lin- 
nxan  Society,  has  favoured  the  public  with  two  most 
valuable  works  of  a general  nature,  combining  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors  with  the  discoveries  made 
since  their  time.  The  first,  which  he  has  entitled 
English  Botany , consists  of  3 vols  Svo,  in  which  the- 
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Mittnry.  descriptions  arc  illustrated  with  very  accurate  and  r.tat- 
'"“'"v'**''  ly  coloured  figures,  engraved  by  Sowerby.  The 
second,  which  appears  under  the  name  of  Flora  Bri- 
tnnica,  and  was  published  in  1800  and  1801,  in  3 
vols  8vo,  is  an  edition  of  the  preceding  work  translated 
into  Latin,  without  the  plates,  but  improved  and  ex- 
ecuted in  such  a manner  as  to  ment  the  highest 
praise,  and  to  render  it,  deservedly,  the  text-book  of 
British  indigenous  botany. 

la  Sweden.  The  plants  of  Lapland  and  Sweden  had  been  al- 
ready pretty  fully  described  by  Linnaeus  himself,  in 
the  Flora  Lapponica  and  the  Flora  Sueeica  ; and,  of 
course,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  say  any  thing  of 
KaJra,  Libjeblad,  and  others,  who  have  gleaned  af- 
ter him  in  the  same  held  of  discovery.  This  subject, 
however,  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  Suensk 
botanik , ul given  af  J.  W.  Palmstruch,  med  text  for- 
Jolted  of  (L  Ouensel.  Stockholm,  1802 — 1804. 

In  Denmark,  however,  the  Flora  Danica , a splen- 
did national  work,  patronized  by  the  king,  which  is 
meant  to  contain  descriptions  of  all  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  that  country,  illustrated  by  accurate  and  high- 
ly finished  plates,  was  set  on  foot  in  1766,  by  George 
Christian  Ocder,  at  that  time  professor  of  botany  at 
Copenhagen.  After  his  death,  it  was  continued  by 
the  famous  zoologist  Otto  Frederick  Muller,  and  is 
now  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  VahL 
Upwards  of  seven  volumes  of  it,  containing  more 
than  1200  plates,  are  at  present  before  the  public. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  botany  of  those  parts  of  the 
Danish  empire  which  come  more  remotely  within  the 
scope  of  the  Flora  Danicat  was  not  neglected ; for 
the  province  of  Norway  was  pretty  fully  explored, 
and  an  account  of  its  flora  given  to  the  public  by 
John  Ernest  Gunner,  bishop  of  Dronthcim,  in  htf 
Flora  Soroegica.  John  Zoega,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned Frederick  Muller,  wrote  on  the  plants  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  Iceland.  John  Christian  Daniel 
Schreber,  a favourite  pupil  of  Linnarus,  professor  at 
Erlungen,  and  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
the  Natura  Curiosorum , who  has  otherwise  acquired 
great  fame  by  his  botanical  writings,  and  Christian 
Friis  Rottboll,  late  professor  of  botany  at  Copenha- 
gen,  treated  of  those  of  Greenland  ; and  a few  others 
who  might  be  named,  though  of  less  note,  contribu- 
ted, in  different  ways,  to  advance  the  same  general 
object  by  their  individual  exertion : — their  merits, 
however,  we  cannot  stop  to  particularise. 

With  respect  to  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe, 
something  had  been  done,  in  the  early  part  of  this  pe- 
riod, towards  illustrating  the  botany  of  the  south- 
Gilibert.  western  provinces,  by  De  Gorter  and  Gilibert.  The 
former  published  a Flora  of  Ingria , taken  chiefly 
from  the  manuscripts  of  Stephen  Krascheninmikow, 
in  1761 j the  latter,  some  years  afterwards,  a Flora 
of  Lithuania . The  researches  of  Samuel  Gottlieb 
S.  G.  Gme-  Gmelin,  already  mentioned,  who  travelled  for  a con- 
lin.  Died  giderable  time  at  the  expense  of  the  late  empress,  but 
A D 1774*died  unfortunately  in  1774,  while  a prisoner  with 
the  Cham  of  the  Chaitakkes,  just  before  be  was  to 
have  been  ransomed  ; and  more  recently  those  of  P<s 
Pallas.  ter  Simon  Pallas,  knight  of  the  order  of  Vladimir, 
and  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Flora  Rouica,  who  also 
travelled  long  and  extensively  through  the  Russian 


empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Aaia,  at  the  expense  of  History 
the  empress,  contributed  much  to  throw  light  on  the  ‘ 
nature  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  some  other  parts  ; 
and,  within  these  eighteen  years,  the  plants  growing 
round  Moscow,  have  been  very  accurately  enumera- 
ted and  described  by  Professor  Stephan.  Much,  Stephtn. 
however,  still  remains  to  he  done,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ploring the  Alpine  ridges,  dreary  plains,  and  exten- 
sive forests,  of  this  immense  tract  of  country } and 
many  years  may  yet  be  supposed  to  pass  away,  be- 
fore we  can  expect  to  gain  that  accurate  and  satisfy- 
ing knowledge  of  its  productions,  which  it  so  much 
an  object  of  desire  with  the  naturalist. 

With  respect  to  the  Prussian  dominions,  it  is  only  In 
necessary  to  state,  that  a concise,  but  well-executed 
enumeration  and  description  of  the  plants  growing  in 
t hat  partofthera,  properly  called  Pru ssia,  wa s p u bl i shed 
by  John  Christopher  Wulff,  in  1765,  under  the  title  of 
Flora  Bnrrusiica  : that  a good  deal  of.attention  was 
paid  to  the  plants  of  Silesia  by  Henry  Von  Mattuschka  Ia  Silrn* 
and  Anthony  John  Krocker  ; both  of  whom  favour- 
ed the  public  with  a Flora  Selietaca,  the  former  in 
1776-7,  and  the  latter  between  the  years  1787  and 
1790  : and  that  a pretty  good  idea  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  has  been 
also  given  U9  by  Wilfienow,  the  present  able  and  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  botany  in  that  city,  in  his 
Flora  Berolinensis  Prodromus.  We  may  at  the 
same  time  remark,  that  the  botany  of  the  ancient 
principalities  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  though  it 
may  not  yet  have  received  that  degree  of  attention 
which  it  merits,  has  not  bee»  neglected : For  Schmidt, 
late  professor  at  Prague,  has  within  these  few  years 
been  engaged  In  publishing  a valuable  Flora  of  the 
one,  though,  we  fear,  he  has  not  lived  to  complete  it ; 
while  Foldi  and  Lumnitzcr  have  been  furnishing  us 
with  some  less  general,  but  very  acceptable,  views 
of  the  botany  qf  the  other. 

It  was,  however,  in  Germany,  properly  so  called,  la  Germ* 
that  the  interests  of  indigenous  botany  were  more  nf* 
eminently  promoted  during  the  period  we  are  treat- 
ing of.  And  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  same  na- 
ture, was  the  result  of  the  combined  exertions  of 
local  as  well  as  general  writers.  The  skill  and  indus- 
try of  the  former,  became  early  conspicuous.  For 
in  1750,  Gcoige  Rudolph  Boehmer,  professor  at 
Wittenberg,  published  an  account  of  the  plants 
growing  naturally  in  the  country  round  Leipsic ; a 
held  of  observation  in  which  he  was  ably  followed 
some  years  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Schreber, 
and  still  more  recently  by  C.  G.  Baumgarten.  A 
Flora  of  the  province  of  Carniola  was  likewise  given 
to  the  world  in  1760,  by  John  Anthony  Scopoli,  a 
self-taught  botanist  of  great  fame,  who  was  succes- 
sively professor  at  Schemnitx  and  Pavia  j and  this,  we 
may  idd,  besides  being  very  much  improved  and  aug- 
mented in  a second  edition  in  1772,  has,  since  that  time, 
been  rendered  still  more  complete,  by  the  publication 
of  what  may  be  naturally  enough  viewed  as  a supple- 
ment to  it,  The  Flora  Atpina  Carniola  of  Hacquet. 

In  1769,  on  the  other  hand,  a work  of  considerable 
merit  on  the  vegetable  productions  of  Austria,  which 
had  been  some  time  in  a course  of  publication,  was 
completed  by  Henry  J.  N.  Crantz,  professor  of  me- 
dicine and  h°tany  at  Vienna : and  four  years  after- 
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Hiiwqr.  wards,  Jacquin,  his  distinguished  successor,  from 

- v^  whose  various  and  enlightened  labours  not  only  bo- 
tany, but  natural  science  in  general,  has  reaped  the 
greatest  advantages,  having  turned  bis  thoughts  with 
much  zeal  and  ability  to  the  same  object,  began  to 
publish  the  Flora  Austriaca , a work  of  very  high 
character,  which  he  completed  in  1778,  in  5 vols. 
folio  j the  descriptions  being,  as  in  the  Flora  Danica, 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  model,  illustra- 
ted with  500  accurate  and  neatly  coloured  plates. 
Nor  was  the  spirit  of  discovery,  in  the  mean  time, 
less  active  in  several  other  parts  : for,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  meritorious  industry  of  Dr  Murray,  and  after 
him  of  Weber,  in  exploring  and  describing  the  plants 
growing  naturally  round  Gottingen  ; of  Reichard,  in 
preparing  his  account  of  those  growing  round  Frank- 
fort on  the  Map ; or  of  John  Frederick  Gmelin, 
and  John  Daniel  Leers,  in  publishing,  the  one  a Flo- 
ra Tubingensis , and  the  other  a Flora  Her  bon  emit ; 
vre  may  observe,  that  Pollich,  a botanist  of  some  e- 
minence,  wrote  an  elaborate  history  of  the  indigenous 
flora  of  the  Palatinate ; a subject  on  which  Neckar 
had,  a few  years  before,  bestowed  a good  deal  of  at- 
tention ; and  that  Conrad  Mocnch,  professor  at  Mar- 
burgh,  after  having  surveyed  the  country  of  Hesse 
with  great  care,  began  to  communicate  the  result  of 
his  researches  in  a work  entitled,  Enumeralio  plant  a - 
rum  indigenantm  Hessice , praseriim  inferioris.  The 
design,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  was  somehow 
interrupted,  as  the  first  part,  which  appeared  in 
1777,  is  the  only  one  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
public.  We  may  add,  that  m 1784,  a Flora  of  what 
was  lately  the  bishopric  of  Fulda,  was  published  by 
Lriblehi.  Two  years  after  appeared  another,  by  an 
anonymous  author,  under  the  title  of  Flora  Stutt- 
gardiensis  ; and  since  that  time  we  have  been  favour- 
ed with  the  Florae  Mcgalapohtanee  Prodromes  of 
Timm,  the  Index  Plantarum  Erfurtemium  of  Pla- 
ner, the  Baiersche  Flora , et  Promt  ice  Floret  Sails- 
burgeruis  of  Schrauk,  the  leaves  et  descriptions  gra- 
mmtm  Austria  corum  of  HoBt,  which  appeared  in 
1801 — 1805,  and  the  Descriptions*  et  leones  planta- 
rum ratio  nan  Hungarian  of  Count  Wald  stein  and 
Paul  Kitaibel,  which  was  published  in  1803  and 
1805, — together  with  a few  other  catalogues,  or  sta- 
tistical accounts,  of  less  moment,  which  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  periodical  publications. 

The  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contributed 
most  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  indigenous  botany 
m Germany  during  this  period,  as  general  writers, 
were  Hoffman,  Roth,  Honckeny,  and  Schrader.  Of 
the  work,  of  Dr  Hoffman,  which  appeared  in  1791 
under  the  title  of  Dnitchdands  Flora , or  of  that  of 
Honckeay,  which  was  published  two  or  three  years 
after,  under  the  title  of  Synopsis  Plantarum  Genoa- 
mar,  we  have  not  had  the  means  of  forming  a compe- 
tent judgment : though  from  the  general  character 
which  Dr  JHottinan  in  particular  has  as  a botanist, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  has  written 
well.  But  the  Tenianten  Floret  Gennaniae  t>f  Dr 
Roth,  as  it  is  modestly  enough  termed,  which  was 
given  to  the  public  between  the  years  1787  and  1794, 
u»  two  large  8vo.  volt. ; and  the  Spicilegium  Floret 
Germa nicer  of  Dr  Schrader  of  Gottingen,  part  of 
which  appeared  ia  1794,  we  fed  at  liberty  to  speak 
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of  as  works  which  bear  the  marks  of  skill  and  re-  Hilary, 
search,  and  are  fitted  to  give  a tolerably  accurate  . - — 

idea  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  “ lu  7* 

In  Italy  the  spirit  of  enquiry  was  not  equally  active. 

A synopsis  of  the  plants  growing  spontaneously  in 
the  Roman  territory  was,  indeed,  published  about  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  by  Liberatus  Sabbati.  A 
short  Prod  rooms  of  the  general  flora  of  Italy  was 
likewise  given  to  the  world  in  the  year  1780,  by  An- 
tonius  Turra.  And  about  the  same  time,  Piedmont 
in  particular,  was  most  ably  surveyed  by  Charles  Al- 
iioni,  professor  of  botany  at  Turin,  as  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  examines  his  Flora  Pedomontana , a 
work  of  much  labour  and  accuracy,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1785,  in  S vols.  fol.}  and  afterwards  enrich- 
ed with  a valuable  supplement.  In  1792  Lud.  Bcl- 
lardi  published  a valuable  work  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled,  Appendix  ad  FI  or  am  Pedomontanam.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  was  likewise  paid  to  the  plants 
growing  in  the  country  north  of  the  Po,  by  Scopoli, 
who,  in  1786  and  1788,  communicated  to  the  public 
the  fruit  of  his  researches,  in  a miscellaneous  work 
entitled,  Deliciee  Floret  et  Faunet  Insubricce ; and 
the  plants  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  been  descri- 
bed by  Cyrilli  in  his  Plantarum  rariorum  regni  Nea- 
politans Fascic.  1.  and  2.  Neop.  1788, 1792.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  this  line  country,  but  especially  the 
southern  provinces  of  it,  have  by  no  means  received 
that  degree  of  notice  which  they  merit.  The  vale 
of  Enna,  the  forests  of  Apulia,  the  romantic  scenes 
of  Calabria,  and  the  warm  shore  of  the  Tarcentine 
bay,  contain  a rich  harvest  for  future  naturalista,  and 
will  no  doubt  grace  the  Flora  of  Italy  with  many 
new  species. 

With  respect  to  France,  much  had  been  done  to-  in  Franc*, 
wards  ascertaining  its  indigenous  plants,  before  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  by  Toumefort, 

Vaillant,  Lindern,  Fabregou,  and  others.  The  task 
of  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  by  preparing  and  pub- 
lishing a Flora  of  that  country  on  a comprehensive 
scale,  and  in  a style  of  execution  worthy  of  its  im- 
portance, was,  however,  reserved  for  the  skill  and 
assiduity  of  more  recent  botanists.  Of  these,  the  first 
in  the  order  of  time  was  Peter  Joseph  Buchodz,  a phy- 
sician and  advocate  of  the  province  of  Lorrain,  who 
in  the  years  1770  and  1771,  published  a work  in  4 
8 vo.  vols.  entitled  Dictionaire  Jlaisonnf- Universel 
des  Plantes-,-  Arbres,  et  de»  At  busies  de  Prance.  Se- 
ven years  afterwards,  Jolui  Baptist  de  Lamarck,  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute,  but  originally  au 
officer  in  the  army,  who  has  since  earned  much  tame 
as  a botanist,  by  nis  detached  essays,  as  well  as  by 
writing  the  botanical  part  io  the  Encyclopedic  Me- 
thodique,  and  his  Illustrations  of  the  genera,  produ- 
ced another  on  the  same  principle,  in  3 vols.  8Vo., 
entitled  Flore  Fran^aise,  ou  description  succinate  de 
toutes  lesplantes , qui  croissent  nat  tsreUement  en  France. 

The  third  edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  La- 
marck and  Decandolle  in  1805,  in  4 vols  8vo.  In 
1784,  Bulliard,  late  demonstrator  of  botany  at  Paris, 
began  to  publish  the  Herbier  de  la  France , which, 
in  the  course  of  some  few  years  afterwards,  he  com- 
pleted in  4 vols.  fol. ; a work  at  once  elaborate  and 
splendid,  being  enriched  with  many  well  executed 
and  neatly  coloured  plates,,  and  containing,  among 
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History.  other  good  descriptions,  the  characters  of  the  rarest 
— v— — ■ ’ fungi.  And  in  1&08,  the  Flore  Pafinetme  began  to 
be  published  by  A.  Poitcau  and  P.  T urpin. 

While  these  gentlemen  were,  however,  employing 
their  talents  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  in  a 
more  general  way,  others,  who  may  be  said  in  some 
sense  to  have  been  their  assistants,  as  they  contribu- 
ted not  a little  to  the  materials  which  they  made  use 
of,  were  engaged  in  ascertaining  and  describing  the 
plants  of  particular  districts. 

As  the  bounds  which  we  have  prescribed  to  our- 
selves in  treating  this  article  do  not,  however,  admit 
of  our  entering  mto  a detail  of  their  respective  merits, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  barely  stating,  that 
Gerard  favoured  the  public  with  a Flora  of  Provence, 
in  1761  ; Joseph  de  Necker,  with  a Flora  of  the 
French  Netherlands,  entitled  Dclicite  GaUo-Belgica 
stlvestres,  seu  tract  atm  generalis  plantarum  Gallo - 
Belgicarum,  several  years  afterwards;  Durande,  with 
a Flora  of  Burgundy,  in  1782  ; Villars,  with  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  plants  of  Dauphiny,  in  the  years 
1786,  1787,  and  1789 ; and  Thuillier,  with  a Flora  of 
the  plants  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  in 
1793.  Much  information  was  likewise  communicated 
during  this  period  with  respect  to  the  Pyrenean  flora, 
by  Pauasso,  Dc  la  Peirouse,  Florimond  Saint  Amans, 
and  others,  who  successively  visited  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  and  paid  great  attention,  among  other 
things,  to  their  vegetable  productions.  It  may  be 
worm  while  to  add,  that  of  the  three  gentlemen 
whom  we  have  mentioned  above,  as  authors  of  a ge- 
neral flora  of  France,  two  were  themselves  also  local 
writers ; for  Buchodz  published  an  elaborate  Histori- 
cal Account , illustrated  with  figures  of  the  plants 
growing  spontaneously  in  Lorram,  and  part  of  the 
adjacent  country  to  the  north;  and  Bulliard  wrote  a 
Flora  Parisiensis , or  as  lie  otherwise  entitles  it.  De- 
scriptions et  Jigures  des  planlcs  qui  craiuent  aux  en- 
virons de  Parts. 

We  have  only  farther  to  add,  with  respect  to  Eu- 
ropean botany  during  this  period,  that  considerable 
light  was  thrown  on  the  flora  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
by  the  labours  of  Quer,  Ortega,  D’Asso,  and  Van- 
delli.  Joseph  Quer  y Martinez,  professor  in  the 
royal  garden  at  Madrid,  and  projector  of  the  only 
general  history  of  Spanish  plants  which  has  hitherto 
appeared,  began  to  publish  the  Flora  Espanola  in 
1762,  and  succeeded  in  the  course  of  two  years  in 
completing  the  publication  of  4 quarto  vols.,  on  the 
principles  of  Tournefort ; the  first  and  second  being 
chiefly  occupied  with  preliminary  matter.  His  death, 
which  unfortunately  happened  soon  after,  prevented 
his  going  on  with  tne  accomplishment  of  his  design. 
But  his  successor  in  the  professorship  and  charge  of" 
the  -garden,  Dr  CaBimirir  Gomez  de  Ortega,  the  se- 
cond of  these  writers,  who  has  also  treated  of  the 
plants  growing  in  the  environs  of  Trillo,  took  up  the 
subject,  and  added  two  vols.  more  in  1 784,  in  the 
form  of  a continuation.  About  the  same  time,  D’As- 
so published  a synopsis  of  the  native  plants  of  Arra- 
gon.  And  in  1788,  Vandelli  favoured  the  public 
with  a work  of  some  value  on  a subject  hitherto  al- 
most unnoticed,  except  by  Grisley,  who  lived  more 
than  a hundred  years  before  him,  entitled  Flora  Lu- 
si'anica  et  Braxiliensis  Specimen . 


In  Spain. 


Quer. 


Ortega. 


With  the  names  of  the  above-mentioned  botanists,  Hwr»rT. 
we  might  here  associate  those  of  the  late  Anthony  Jo.  — 

seph  Cavanilles,  a Spanish  abW  and  professor,  who  CavanLUs 
published  at  Madrid  in  1791—1801,  his  leones  et 
descriptions  Plant  arum,  qua?  aut  sponle  in  Hispania 
crescunt , aut  in  hortis  hospituntur  ; and  of  Fel.  A- 
vrllar  Brotcro,  who  published  in  1801  his  Phqtogra- 
pitta  Lusitania  selcctior  Fascic.  I.  ; and  in  1801  his 
Flora  Lusitania,  in  2 parts.  The  botany  of  Portu- 
gal has  been  still  more  recently  illustrated  in  the  Flo- 
re Portuguese,  par  J.  C.  Comptc  de  Hoffmanscgg  Hoffau- 
et  H.  F.  Link.  Berlin,  1809,  fol.  Wc  are  likewise 
indebted  for  some  little  information  to  the  scientific  Link, 
zeal  of  two  or  three  modern  travellers.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  their  wri- 
tings, the  state  of  indigenous  botaoy  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  in  exotic  bo-  Progrm* 
tany,  that  part  in  the  history  of  the  science,  which,  El0t*  ** 
agreeably  to  what  we  have  before  intimated,  falls  Un^' 
next  to  be  considered,  we  might  have  begun  by  glan- 
cing at  the  meritorious  zeal  of  those  who  have  occa- 
sionally favoured  the  public  with  descriptions  of 
one  or  more  remarkable  foreign  trees  or  herbs. 

We  might,  for  instance,  have  mentioned  Dr  Wright, 
as  having  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  account  of 
the  Quassia  Simaruba,  Cinchona  Cariboo,  and  Genf- 
frtea  inermis  / Dr  Hope,  as  having  written  well  on 
the  plant  yielding  the  astafcelida  ; EUis,  on  the  dio- 
naa  musctpula  ; Fotbergill  and  Solander  on  the  swn- 
tura  aromatica  ; Dryandcr,  on  the  St  ye  ax  Benzoin, 
or  Benjamin -tree  of  Sumatra;  Lindsay  on  the  (Cin- 
chona brack  year  pa,  and  Quassia  polygama,  or  bitter 
wood  of  Jamaica,  and  a great  many  others,  on  *he 
particular  subjects  which  had  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, and  called  forth  their  descriptive  powers.  With- 
out, however,  pretending  at  all  to  enumerate  the  in- 
dividuals of  this  extensive  and  respectable  class  of 
writers,  or  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  service 
which  they  have  collectively  rendered  to  the  science, 
we  shall  rather  proceed,  as  we  have  been  already  do- 
ing in  the  case  of  European  botany,  to  specify  the 
labours  of  such  as  have  employed  themselves  on  a 
more  enlarged  scale  in  illustrating  the  botany  of  par- 
ticular districts  or  kingdoms.  And  if  we  follow  the  lorhrSdlj 
order  of  time  with  regard  to  the  old  continent,  it  ol  Atri 
will  be  found,  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  ad- 
jacent country,  which  botanists  are  in  the  use  of  call- 
ing Southern  Africa,  were  early  attended  to.  For 
Peter  Jonas  Bcrgius,  a pupil  of  Linnzus,  and  lately  Bergi-~* 
professor  of  botany  at  Stockholm,  published  hit 
Descriptiones  plant  arum  ex  capite  bonce  spri , Stock- 
holm, 1767,  containing  admirable  descriptions  of  a 
great  many  specimens  sent  him  in  a dned  state,  by 
an  eminent  merchant  of  the  name  of  Grubbius ; 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  among  these  he 
constituted  several  new  genera.  The  following  year, 
the  younger  Burman,  professor  of  botany  at  Amster-  Bo 
dam,  published  something  on  the  same  subject  from 
the  valuable  collection  of  plants  left  him  by  his  father 
in  the  Flora  Capenses  Prodromus , printed  along  with 
his  t'lora  Indica.  And  since  that  time,  our  acquaint- 
ance with  South  African  plants  has  been  very  much 
enlarged,  in  consequence  ot  the  researches  of  tne  cyle- 
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bnted  Charles  Peter  Thunberg,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Vasa,  a pupil  of  Linnseus,  and  successor  to  his  son 
in  the  botanical  chair  at  Upsal ; and  of  the  late  Fran- 
cis Masson,  a native  of  this  country,  who,  from  the 
humble  condition  of  a gardener,  raised  himself  to  a 
good  deal  of  eminence  as  a botanist,  and  was  repeat- 
edly sent  to  the  wanner  climates  for  the  purpose  of 
making  discoveries. 

Thun  berg  resided  at  the  Cape  from  the  year  1772 
to  the  year  1775 ; during  which  time  he  collected  in 
his  botanical  surreys  a great  many  rare  plants,  which 
he  has  described  with  all  that  felicity  of  discrimina- 
tion and  language  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  in 
a work  entitled,  Prodromus  Plantar  um  Capensium, 
quas  in  Prowont ono  dona  spei  Africa,  annis  177&— 
1775,  coUegit  C-  P.  Thuoberg.  The  first  part  of 
this  valuable  work  appeared  at  Up&al  in  the  year 

1794,  in  8vo,  and  the  second  in  the  year  1800. 

Masson,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  spending  two 

years  and  a half  at  the  Cape,  about  the  same  time 
with  Thuoberg,  in  collecting  plants  at  the  ex  pence, 
and  under  the  patronage,  of  his  present  Majesty  for 
the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  was  sent  back  in  1786: 
And  in  the  course  of  ten  years  more,  which  he  devo- 
ted with  much  zeal  to  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  in- 
terior parts  of  South  Africa,  and  of  cultivating  in 
kis  garden  at  Cape  Town  such  plants  as  he  had  not 
otherwise  an  opportunity  of  examining  accurately, 
he  succeeded  in  making  a great  many  discoveries.  A 
small  work  containing  part  of  these  was  published  in 

1795,  under  the  title  of  Slapeiia  So v*. 

We  may  observe  farther,  in  connection  with  what 
has  been  said  as  to  South  Africa,  that  Peter  Remi 
Wille met,  a Frenchman,  who  resided  some  time  in 
the  Mauritius,  andVIied  at  Seringapatam  in  1790,  wrote 
the  Herbarium  Mauritianum,  published  in  Usteri’s 
Annals,  a few  years  ago  : And  that  Aubert  du  Pe- 
tit Thuars,  another  botanist  of  the  same  nation,  has 
lately  favoured  the  world  with  a valuable  work  on 
the  plants  of  Madagascar,  and  of  the  isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon. 

The  indigenous  botany  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  not  perhaps  cultivated  to  the 
same  extent,  or  with  the  same  degree  of  ardour,  as 
that  now  mentioned,  hss  not  been  allowed  to  remain 
unattended  to.  For  to  say  nothing  of  the  meritori- 
ous zeal  of  some,  who  have  furnished  us  with  de- 
scriptions of  detached  parcels  of  North  African 
plants  Peter  Fortkal,  a Swede,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Copenhagen,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  those  unfortunate  naturalists  and  men  of 
science,  who  were  sent  by  the  late  king  of  Denmark 
to  the  East,  employed  himself  chiefly  as  a botanist  $ 
and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  through  Egypt,  and 
part  of  the  adjoining  country  westward,  as  well  as 
through  Arabia,  where  he  prematurely  met  his  fate, 
be  succeeded  in  collecting  a great  many  sare  plants. 
Of  these,  a considerable  number  were  described  by 
himself;  and  the  descriptions,  as  they  had  been  left 
by  him  at  his  death,  were  edited  from  his  MSS.  in 
1775,  by  Carsten  Niebuhr,  his  only  surviving  fellow- 
traveller,  under  the  title  of  Flora  Egypiiaco- Arabia 
oa.  And  the  rest  have  been  described  within  these 
few  years,  by  Professor  Vahl,  in  a work  which  bears 
the  following  title : Symbol*  Botanic*;  live  planta- 
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rum  tarn  car  urn,  quas  in  itinerc,  imprimis  oriental*.  History. 
coil t git  Petrus  Forskal , quam  aiiarum , recentius  de - ‘ -■ 
tecUiruut , cxactiores  descriptions,  nec  non  observa- 
tions circa  qiuisdam  planias  dudum  cognitas. 

Vahl  has  likewise  contributed  still  more  directly  VahL 
to  advance  our  acquaintance  with  the  flora  of  North 
Africa : for  this  very  able  and  distinguished  bota- 
nist, who  is  still  alive,  travelled  widely,  at  a former 
period  of  his  life,  through  that  country,  as  well  as 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe,  and  made 
various  important  discoveries,  which  he  has  commu- 
nicated, along  with  those  of  Forskal  and  others,  in 
his  Symbol*  Botanic a.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  men- 
tion, with  due  praise,  the  labours  of  De&fontaines,  Deifou- 
who  has  lately  favoured  us  with  an  excellent  account  trine*, 
of  the  plants  which  are  indigenous  along  the  ridge 
of  Mount  Atlas,  in  a work  entitled.  Flora  Ailantica. 

With  respect  to  the  flora  of  die  western  coast  In  Weuen 
of  Africa,  wc  have  only  to  say,  that  a good  deal  Afr,Ci* 
of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  some  part  of  it,  by 
the  publication  of  Adanson’s  Voyage  to  Senegal , Adaxuou. 
and  the  first  volume  of  a splendid  work  in  folio, 
which  is  now  publishing  at  Paris  by  Palisot  de  Beau-  De  Beau* 
vais,  a French  botanist,  under  the  title  of  Flore  ****• 
d'Oware  et  Benin.  But  with  respect  to  that  of 
the  eastern  coast,  and  more  particularly  of  the  inte- 
rior, wc  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  is  still  en- 
tirely unknown,  except  from  the  account  which  Mr 
Bruce,  Lord  Valencia,  and  the  intrepid,  but  we  fear 
unfortunate,  Mr  Park,  have  given  us  of  a few  insula- 
ted plants ; and  a period  of  many  years,  we  doubt 
not,  must  yet  pass  away  before  the  treasures  of  this 
vast  region,  where  the  beams  of  a vertical  sun  diffuse 
irresistible  warmth,  and  in  favourable  circumstances 
of  soil  and  moisture,  produce  often  the  most  asto- 
nishing effects  oq  the  powers  of  vegetation,  can  be 
fully  oiaclosed  to  us. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Asia,  it  will  In  Sootk- 
be  found  that  a good  deal  was  done  towards  illustrating  crn  A*1** 
the  flora  of  India,  and  particularly  of  those  parts  of  it 
which  were  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  by  Nicholas 
Lawrence  Burman,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam,  N.  L.  Bur- 
already  mentioned ; for  be  favoured  the  public  with  «**»• 
very  excellent  descriptions  of  many  rare  plants  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  in  his  father’s  vast  collection,  in  his  Flora 
Indica , which  came  out  in  the  year  1768.  He  also 
constituted  several  new  genera  from  among  them,  keep- 
ing as  closely  as  possible,  in  doing  so,  to  the  manner 
of  his  great  master  Linnxus.  From  his  time  down- 
wards, our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  flora  remained 
long  almost  stationary,  if  we  except  some  small  acces- 
sions which  it  received  from  a Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
rare  Plants  t those  Seeds  were  brought  from  the  East 
Indies , published  by  Colin  Milne,  m 1775,  and  from 
some  miscellaneous  communications  of  Professor  Rott- 
boll,  and  one  or  two  others.  Some  vefy  valuable  single 
treatises  were  likewise  communicated  to  the  public 
by  John  Gerard  Koenig,  a native  of  Courland,  and  Koemg 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who  had  long  resided  in  the  East 
indies,  and  exerted  himself  with  the  most  surprising 
zeal  and  success.,  so  far  as  discovery  was  concerned, 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  favourite  science. 

A work,  with  the  character  of  which  we  artf  unac- 
quainted, was,  however,  published  by  a Dutch  gen- 
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History.  tlcman  of  the  name  of  Radermarchcr,  between  the 
year*  1780  and  1782  at  Batavia,  on  the  plants  of  the 
eh,,!—  island  of  Java,  under  the  title  of  Naamlyst  der  plan- 
ten , die  gevonden  worden  op  het  eiland  Java.  And 
in  1795,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a very  splendid 
work  in  folio,  on  the  flora  of  the  Coromandel  coast, 
Roxburgh,  by  Dr  William  Roxburgh,  F.  R.  S.  a native  of  Scot- 
land, formerly  resident  at  Samulcottah,  and  now  at 
Calcutta.  It  was  published  at  the  expence  of  the 
East  India  Company  with  the  following  title,  Plants 
of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  selected  from  dratoings 
and  descriptions  presented  to  the  Hon.  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company,  published  by  their 
order,  utider  the  direction  of  Sir  J.  Panics,  Bart,  and 
contains  good  descriptions  of  a great  many  unknown 
plants,  illustrated  with  most  beautiful  plates. 

)n  Western  The  state  of  our  knowledge,  with  respect  to  the 
A»ia.  flora  of  Western  Asia  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  been 
materially  improved  since  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
except  in  so  far  as  we  are  indebted  to  the  meritorious 
zeal  of  Dr  Schreber,  in  furnishing  us  with  excellent 
characters  of  tlie  plants  collected  by  Gundelsheimer, 
the  companion  of  Toumefort,  in  his  Eastern  journey,— 
to  the  researches  of  the  unfortunate  Professor  Forskal, 
already  referred  to,  in  Arabia,— and  to  the  discoveries 
La  Billar-  made  within  these  few  years  by  James  Julian  La  Bil- 
diere.  lardiere,  physician  at  Paris.  This  last  gentleman,  af- 
ter surveying  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and  Dauphiny, 
set  out  on  a journey  of  discovery,  which  be  meant  to 
prosecute  under  the  auspices  of  de  Vergennes,  the 
French  minister  at  Constantinople,  as  far  as  the  Cas- 
pian Sea : but  when  he  had  arrived  in  Syria  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1787,  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  altering  his  plan,  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  was  at  that  time  raging  in  the  coun- 
tries he  had  purposed  to  visit,  and  to  confine  his  tra- 
vels to  Syria  alone.  His  expectation,  as  a botanist, 
was  of  course  so  far  disappointed  ; but  yet  he  suc- 
ceeded rn  discovering  several  new  plants  ; and,  on  his 
return  home  again,  began  to  describe  them  in  a masterly 
manner  in  a work  in  *to,  illustrated  with  neatly  exe- 
cuted plates,  entitled,  leones  Plantarum  Syria:  ra- 
riorum  descriptionibus  et  observationibus  illustrates ; 
part  of  which  appeared  in  179L  The  rest,  however, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  published, 
lo  Siberia,  With  respect  to  the  flora  of  Siberia,  or  Northern 
or  North-  Asia,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  though  the  ad- 
ern  Asia,  ditional  information  which  wc  have  procured  since 
the  days  of  John  George  Gmclin  has  been  somewhat 
aided  oy  communications  from  Laxman,  Lerche,  and 
two  or  three  others,  in  periodical  transactions,  it  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill  and  exertion  of  three 
J.  G.  Gtor-  indefatigable  travellers,  John  Gottlieb  Georgi,  a na- 
s'*G  Cine-  **omera™a*  an^  Samuel  Gottlieb  Gmclin,  and 

|jn>  * Peter  Simon  Pallas,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above. 
P.  S,  Pallas.  Tbe  discoveries  of  the  two  former  are  to  be  fouud  in 
tjie  account  which  was  given  to  the  world  of  their  re- 
spective travels,  and  those  of  the  latter,  to  a certain 
extent,  in  his  Flora  Rossica  ; scu  Stirpium  Imperii 
Rossici  per  Ettropam  et  Asiam  indigenarum  descrip- 
t tones  et  scones  i for  it  ia  proper  to  observe,  that  tne 
first  volume  of  this  last  elegant  and  accurate  work, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  which  were  published  in  1784 
and  1768,  is  the  only  one  which  has  hitherto  appear- 


ed. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  History, 
science,  that  though  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  pa-  ' v~ 
tronised  the  earlier  labours  of  Pallas,  is  gone,  a simi- 
lar patronage  on  the  part  of  her  grandson  will  yet 
enable  him  to  bring  the  remaining  part  of  his  work 
before  the  public,  in  a style  of  execution  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  subject. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Asia,  the  inveterate  jealousy  In  Eastern 
of  the  Chinese  has  long  presented  an  insurmountable  Asia, 
obstacle  to  our  getting  properly  acquainted  with  the 
botany  of  this  widely  extended  empire : so  that  at 
this  day  we  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  we 
have  been  for  above  half  a century,  (that  is,  since  the 
publication  of  Osbeck’s  Voyage  to  China,)  except 
that  we  occasionally  meet  with  descriptions  of  insu- 
lated plants  in  periodical  journals,  or  the  miscellane- 
ous writings  of  a few  modem  authors.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  indigenous  flora  of  that  part  of 
Eastern  Asia,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Cochin- 
China,  our  information  has  been  very  considerably 
augmented  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  assiduity  of 
John  dc  Loureiro,  a Portuguese  missionary.  This  Loured**, 
gentleman  having  found  it  impossible  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  natives,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  them, 
without  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  began  early  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  the  view  of  gaining  a qualification 
which  he  felt  to  be  indi9pensible  to  the  success  of  his 
mission  ; and  having  by  degrees  come  to  look  upon 
plants  with  the  eye  of  a botanist,  and  to  consider  the 
study  of  them  as  a source  of  mental  improvement  and 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  of  general  utility,  he  naturally 
gave  a wider  range  to  his  inquiries,  and  by  collecting 
from  all  quarters,  became  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  indigenous  flora  of  Cochin-China,  and  to  a cer- 
tain extent  with  that  even  of  the  contiguous  paits  of 
China  and  India.  At  length,  after  a residence  of  30 
years,  he  quitted  that  country,  and  returned  home  to 
Lisbon,  having  touched  at  Mozambique,  and  gathered 
a few  South  African  plants  in  his  way  ; and  in  1790, 
heproceeded  to  lay  the  fruit  of  his  labour  and  research 
before  the  public,  in  a work  of  great  merit  and  infor- 
mation, entitled,  Flora  Cochinchinensis , sixtens  Plan- 
las  in  Regno  Cochin  China  nascentes  quibtts  accedunt 
a lice  observatce  in  Sin  etui  imperio , Africa  Orient  ali, 

Indiceque  locis  van  is.  To  what  has  been  now  said 
with  respect  to  Eastern  Asia,  we  may  add,  that  we 
have  also  become  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
indigenous  plants  of  Japan,  and  the  other  islands  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  it : for  professor  Thunbcrg  Thunberg. 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  years  1775  and  1776  in 
exploring  them  ; and  after  his  return  to  Europe,  put 
the  world  in  possession  of  the  large  harvest  of  disco- 
very which  he  had  made,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Flora  Japouica  ; a work,  iu  which  he  has  so  far  de- 
viated from  the  method  of  his  illustrious  master,  as  to 
supersede  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second, 
and  twenty-third  classes,  but  which,  if  wc  look  to  the 
conciseness,  elegance,  and  accuracy  of  his  definitions, 
may  be  recommended  as  a model  for  general  imitation. 

The  Flora  Japonica  was  published  in  one  pretty 
large  octavo  volume,  with  39  plates,  in  1784:  and 
since  that  time,  he  has  begun  to  publish  a series  of 
engraving*  in  folio,  illustrative  of  the  same  subject 
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Kut  orv-  cider  the  title  of  leone s Plantarum  Japonicarum , 

* which  we  trust  he  will  continue, 
la  the  wot-  If  wc  proceed  now  to  direct  our  attention  for  a 
en»  h«m»-  little  to  the  western  hemisphere,  it  will  be  found,  that 
tP**<rc*  though  much  remains  still  to  be  done,  endeavours  of 
la  South  the  most  laudable  nature  have  not  been  wanting  to 
America.  throw  light  on  its  indigenous  botany.  About  the 
Jacinto.  beginning  of  this  period,  the  celebrated  Jacquin  made 
a voyage  of  discovery  at  the  expcncc  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  of  Germany,  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  visited  most  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  and  explored  also  some  part  of  the  contigu- 
ous coast  of  South  America : and,  on  his  return 
home,  he  performed  a very  acceptable  service,  by 
publishing,  in  17(30,  a systematic  enumeration  of 
the  plants  which  he  had  discovered,  and  of  a few 
others  which  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
in  the  collection  of  Francis  a Mygind;  and  three 
years  afterwards,  appeared  the  Sciectanrm  Stirvium 
Americanarum  Historian  a very  important  worlt,  in 
one  volume  folio,  containing  several  new  genera,  and 
illustrated  with  183  plates,  concerning  which,  as  well 
as  his  various  other  botanical  publications,  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Lamarcx,  M Cc  savant  profes- 
seur  joint  a d’exccllentcs  descriptions,  dcs  figures  par- 
faites.” 

Aublrt  " Some  years  after  Jacquin,  Fusee  Aublct,  a French 
apothecary,  who  appears  to  have  been  a botanist  of 
no  ordinary  skill  and  attainments,  made  a voyage  to 
the  same  quarter,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  pro- 
vince of  Guiana.  He  remained  there  for  a consider- 
able time,  and  pushed  his  inquiries  with  much  dili- 
gence and  success ; so  that,  on  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  a rich  harvest  of 
discovery  before  the  public,  in  the  Histoire  de$  Plan- 
tes de  la  Guiane  Franfoise,  which  appeared  iu  1775, 
in  four  volumes  quarto. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  also  contributed  somewhat  to 
throw  light  on  the  flora  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America,  by  publishing,  in  1781 , from  trie  MSS.  of  Dr 
Hauitouo.  William  Houstoun,  a Scotchman,  who  had  died  seve- 
ral years  before,  a small  work,  which  bears  the  follow, 
ing  title,  indicative  of  its  origin,  Reliquiae  Houstoun- 
iana ; seu  Plantarum  in  America  Meridionals  a Gu- 
lielmo  Houstoun  collect  a rum  leones,  manu  propria  arri 
incisor,  cum  descriptionibus.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to 
add,  that  though  the  southern  extremity  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  the  extensive  tracts  of  country 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  on  the 
East,  arc  still  almost  completely  unexplored,  wc  have 
got  some  little  information  since  that  time  with  re- 
spect to  their  flora,  in  the  Fasciculus  Plantarum 
Ota,  For-  MagcUanicarum  of  the  younger  Forster,  who,  with 
****■•  bis  Father,  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  second 

voyage  round  the  world,  and  in  the  Floras  Lusitani- 
Vapdelii.  ca  et  Braziliemis  Specimen  of  Vaodelli,  already  re- 
ferred to,  as  well  as  in  the  miscellaneous  writings  of 
Lamarck,  Vahl,  Willdenow,  Cavanillcs,  aud  one  or 
two  other  recent  authors. 

The  greatest  and  most  successful  efforts  at  disco- 
very in  South  America,  during  this  period,  have, 
however,  been  made  chiefly  in  the  western  and  north- 
western provinces,  and  in  those  which  lie  more  to- 
wards the  interior  on  the  north.  And  for  these  wc 
art  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  enlightened 
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and  indefatigable  zeal  of  Dr  Joseph  Cclestino  Mutis,  Hiuory. 
astronomer  Royal  at  Santa  Fc  dc  Bogota,  who,  find-  ~ — 
ing  himself  stationed  in  a part  of  the  world  where  MuUl* 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  though  assuming  the  most 
interesting  appearance,  was  comparatively  unknown, 
began,  many  years  ago,  to  devote  a good  deal  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  it.  Nor  has  he 
ceased  cvcu  since  to  promote  the  business  of  discove- 
ry, by  extending  his  researches  over  the  surrounding 
countries,  and  amassing  a rich  and  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  specimens,  as  well  as  by  transmitting  oc- 
casionally some  of  the  most  rare  and  curious  of  them 
to  bis  European  correspondents  ; among  whom  he 
had  heretofore  the  honour  of  reckoning  the  celebra- 
ted Linnaeus.  It  is,  however,  a matter  of  regret# 
that  though  he  has  written  a few  things  which  nave 
appeared  ui  periodical  transactions,  beariug  the  stamp 
of  ability,  he  has  not  yet  asserted  his  chum  to  those 
honours  which  he  so  well  deserves,  by  coming  for- 
ward as  the  author  of  any  great  work  on  the  subject. 

We  are  likewise  muen  indebted  to  the  skill  and 
industry  of  five  Spanish  gentlemen,  Ruiz,  Pavou, 

Moncino,  Cervantes,  and  Sesse,  who  were  sent  to 
America  several  years  ago,  on  a botanical  expedition, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  result 
of  their  combined  operations  in  the  province  of  New 
Granada,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  Terra  Firma, 
where  Dr  Mutis  was  naturally  selected,  on  account  of 
his  superior  knowledge,  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
expedition  ; and  of  the  labours  of  Moncino,  Cervan-  Moncino, 
tes,  and  Seise,  who  at  length  separated  from  their  col-  Cervantet, 
leagues,  and  went  by  agreement  to  Mexico,  where  &*•& 
they  have  long  been  carrying  on  their  inquiries,  aud 
preparing  an  account  of  its  flora,  has  not  yet  been 
made  public  ; aud,  of  course,  wc  are  only  entitled  to 
speak  of  it  as  a future,  but,  we  trust,  by  no  means 
distant,  accession  to  our  knowledge. 

The  discoveries,  however,  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  to  Rniz  and 
whom  it  fell'  to  explore  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Pavon. 
Chili,  have  been  some  time  before  the  world  ; as 
these  gentlemen  proceeded,  shortly  after  their  return 
to  Europe,  to  publish,  in  179i»  what  they  called  a 
Prodromus  of  we  Flora  of  Peru,  and  have  since  fa- 
voured us  with  the  complete  Florae  Peruviana  et 
Chilensis  Prodromus  ; a work  in  3 vols  folio,  which 
is  deservedly  estimable,  in  as  much  as  it  is  calcula- 
ted, from  the  degree  of  information  which  it  discloses, 
to  throw  a great  deal  of  new  and  interesting  light 
on  the  vegetable  productions  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  Nor  are  we  likely  to  derive  a less  plentiful 
harvest  of  discovery,  from  the  more  recent  and  high- 
ly meritorious  exertions  of  the  justly  celebrated  Ba- 
ron Frederick  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  the  pre-  Humboldt 
sent  ambassador  from  Prussia  to  the  court  of  France,  and  Bonp- 
and  of  his  companion  in  travel  Bonpland,  a French  land, 
botanist.  For,  after  spending  five  years  in  explo- 
ring some  of  the  larger  West  India  islands,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  continent  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  aud  collecting  no  less  than  6200  species  of 
rare  plants,  they  began,  in  1808,  to  publish,  at  Pa- 
ris, a work  on  the  subject,  entitled,  Plantce  Equi- 
noctials, which  is  executed  in  the  most  splendid 
style.  The  first  volume  of  it,  in  folio,  and  a few 
fasciculi  of  the  second,  have  already  come  to  this 
country  ; and,  as  wc  have  been  gratified  with  an  op- 
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History.  portunity  of  examining  them,  and  felt  that  we  could 
not  convey  our  idea  of  the  course  of  travel  pursued 
by  the  two  eminent  botanists  concerned  in  its  publi- 
cation, or  of  the  success  which  have  attended  their 
endeavours,  better  than  in  their  own  words,  we  have 
been  led  to  subjoin  the  following  passage  from  their 
instructive  and  well-written  preface. 

M Le  voyage  au  tropique,”  say  they,  u que  nou* 
avons  execute  pendant  cinq,  ana,  nous  a conduit  dans 
des  pays,  dont  une  grande  partie  n'avoit  jamais  ete 
visite  par  d’autres  botanistes.  L’infortune  Loefling 
peril  victime  de  son  zele  pour  les  sciences,  n*ayant 
pouss£  que  jusque  aux  bouches  de  L'Orenoquc.  L/il- 
loatrc  .f  sequin  n*a  peu  parcourir  que  les  cAtes  de  Vene- 
zuela et  de  Carthagcne.  Plus  favouriz£  par  le  destin 
que  ces  botanistes  celebres,  dont  les  travaux  nous  soot 
servi  le  modele,  nous  avous  penctr£  dans  I’intcrieur  de 
l'Amerique  meridionals,  depuis  )a  cAte  de  Caracas 
jusqu’  aux  frontiers  do  Bresil,  ou  da  gouverrment  dc 
Grand  Para.  Nous  avous  cherchl,  a dtriger  nos 
excursions  vers  les  regions,  qui  ont  et£  moins  visit£es 
par  1’Europeens.  Quelle  moisson  de  plantes  preci- 
euses  ne  nous  ont  pas  offert,  d’tm  cot£,  1*  chaine  cal- 
caire  de  Nouvelle  Andalousie,  les  valllcs  de  Cuma- 
nacoa,  le  Cocollar,  et  les  environs  du  convent  de  Ca- 
ripe  j et  de  Pautre,  les  plaines  immenscs  qui  separent, 
des  terrains  eultives  dcs  cAtes,  les  foret9  cpaisscs  de 
U Guiana ! Que  d’cspeces  et  de  genres  nouveaux 
n’avons  nous  pas  trouv£  dans  cette  navigation  pe- 
nible,  execute  sur  POrenoque,  le  Cassiquiare,  le  Rio 
Negro,  et  les  petites  rivieres  de  Temi,  Tuamini,  et 
Atabapo.  Dans  les  plaines  de  Carichama,  dans  les 
environs  de  cataractes  d’Atures  et  de  Maypur£,  sur 
Ja  pentc  de  la  montagne  granitique  de  Duida,  situd 
vers  les  sources  de  rOrrnoquc,  dans  ces  regions 
arroscls  par  dcs  pluics  con  tin  wiles,  le  sol  est  couvcrt 
d’unc  multitude  de  vegetaux  inconous : les  travaux 
des  plusieurs  siecles  ne  suffiroient  pas  pour  ,fix<T  le 
nombre  et  les  characteres.  M.  Mutis  a examine 
longtems  arant  nous,  les  forets  de  Turbaco,  les  belles 
rives  de  Madeleine  et  les  environs  de  Mariquita  ; mais 
ee  grand  botaniste  n*a  pas  pu  penetrer  par  les  Andes 
de  Quindiu  dans  les  provinces  dc  Popayan  et  de 
Pfesto.  C’est  dans  ces  regions,  sur  dcs  bards  de 
Cauca  et  sur  la  haut  plateau,  qui  s’etend  d’Alma- 
guer  jusque  a la  ville  d’lbarra,  que  nous  avons  re- 
eueilli  des  vegetaux  precieux.  , 

M Une  ann£e  de  sejour  dans  la  royaume  de  Quito 
nous  a procure  les  plantes,  qui  se  trouvent  sur  les 
times  les  plus  elevees  de  notre  globe.  Joseph  de 
Jussieu  est  le  seol  voyageur,  qui  ait  etc  avant  nous,  a 
Loxa.  Mais  la  posterite  n*a  pu  jouir  que  d'une  tre* 
petite  partie  de  ses  travaux.  Au  Pcrou,  nous  avons 
examine  un  grand  nombre  de  vegetaux,  que  le  public, 
doit  anx  decouvertes  de  M.  M.  Rouiz  et  Pavon  : 
mais  ces  botanistes  zel£s  n’ont  pas  pousae  a Pest  de  la 
Cordilbere  des  Andes  jusque  -a  la  province  de  Jaen 
de  Brarcamorros,  ou,  cotre  le  Chinchipe  et  PAma- 
zone  la  Nature  a etall  teutes  ses  richcs&cs  vegetalcs.” 
From  this  elegant  and  interesting  extract,  we  may 
form,  at  once,  some  idea  of  the  labours  and  difficul- 
ties which  Humboldt  and  his  colleague  bad  to  en- 
counter on  their  travels,  and  of  the  important  advan- 
tages which  the  public  have  a right  to  expect  here- 
after, fjrom  being  put  in  possession  of  their  discoveries. 
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In  proceeding  next  to  give  some  account  of  the  History, 
progress  of  discovery  in  North  America,  it  will  not  ^ v— 
be  necessary  to  enter  much  into  drtail.  The  greater 
part  of  this  vast  region,  with  all  those  stores  of  vege- 
table life,  utility,  and  beauty,  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily contain,  is  yet  to  be  explored.  Nor  can  we 
even  say  with  truth,  that  our  information,  with  re- 
spect to  the  flora  of  these  districts  which  have  been 
already  examined,  is  by  any  means  so  extensive  and 
satisfying  as  we  might  have  been  naturally  led  to  ex- 
pect ; a circumstance  which  is  probably  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  part,  from  the  tear  inspired  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indians,  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have 
had  to  contend  in  the  infancy  of  their  government. 

At  the  same  time,  wc  are  bound  to  acknowledge  our 
obligation  to  those  individuals  who  have  exerted- 
themselves,  either  as  writers  or  travellers,  in  endea- 
vouring to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  flora 
of  North  America,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  carried. 

And  among  them  we  may  particularly  mention  Dr 

John  Reinhold  Forster,  who  published,  in  1771,  his  J.  r.  For- 

Flora  America  Scntentrionalis , or,  Catalogue  of  the  *t«. 

Plants  of  North  America,  extracted  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  Professor  Kalm  ; Thomas  Walter,  au-  writer.  • 
thor  of  the  Flora  Caroliniana , which  appeared  in 
1788,  but  of  which,  as  we  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  it,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  ac- 
curate opinion  ; Olof  Swartz,  formerly  professor  of  Swartz, 
botany  at  Erlangen,  and  now  at  Copenhagen,  who, 
in  the  course  of  nis  voyages  and  travels  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  continued,  as  we  shall  immediately 
have  occasion  to  notice,  from  1783  to  1787»  paid  a 
visit  to  some  part  of  the  southern  states,  where  he 
made  several  discoveries,  which  he  has  communicated 
in  his  writings : And,  above  all,  M.  A.  Michaux,  a MicUoa, 
Frenchman,  who,  after  a good  deal  of  travel  and  en- 
lightened research,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
the  United  States,  has  laid  the  fruit  of  his  labour, 
within  these  few  years,  before  the  public,  in  a work 
of  very  considerable  value,  in  two  volumes,  entitled, 

Flora  Dortali - Americana  ; Paris,  1803:  and  in  hts 
Hist,  des  Chenes  de  V Amtrique  SeptentrionaU  ; Pa- 
ris, 1801. 

Wc  are  also  indebted  to  the  late  Abbe  Cavanitles, 
for  a great  deal  of  new  information  with  respect  to 
the  flora  of  Mexico,  which  has  been  communicated 
to  us  in  his  /cones  Plan/arum.  And  much,  as  wc 
have  a little  ago  hinted,  is  soon,  wc  trust,  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  relation  to  the  same  object,  from  the  la- 
bours of  the  three  Spanish  botanists,  Moncino,  Cer- 
vantes, and  Setsl,  who  have  been  for  some  years  at- 
tending to  it. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  in  the  West 
Continent  of  America,  it  wiU  be  proper  that  we  should  Indus, 
now  give  some  account  of  the  endeavours  which  have 
been  used  towards  illustrating  the  botany  of  the  ad- 
jacent West  India  Islands : and  here  it  will  be  the 
less  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  subject,  as  wchave 
been  already  led  to  anticipate  part  of  the  information 
which  wc  nad  to  commuoicale  with  regard  to  it. 

JacqutD,  we  have  observed,  went  early  to  the  West  Jacquiu. 
Indies,  at  the  expcncc  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ; and  although  he  spent  some  time  in  exploring 
the  coast  of  South  America  about  Carthagena  and 
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Venezuela,  the  primary  object  of  bis  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  examination  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands  ; and  we  have  accordingly  reaped  a great  deal 
of  advantage  from  the  publication  of  his  discove- 
ries. Professor  Swartz,  who  followed  him  in  1783, 
devoted  the  three  yean  of  his  continuance  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  almost  solely  to  the  business  of 
investigating  the  flora  of  the  islands,  and  particular- 
ly of  those  of  them  which  go  under  the  name  of  the 
great  Antilles,— Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Hispaniola  : and 
on  his  return  to  Europe  in  1788,  he  proceeded  first 
to  communicate  some  account  of  the  general  result  of 
his  inquiries  and  observations,  in  a work  entitled,  Nova 
genera  et  specie*  Plant  or  um;  sen  Prodr  omus  descrip - 
tionum  vegetabilium,  maximam  partem  incognitorum, 
quae  sub  it  mere  in  Indian*  Occident  alem  annis  1783-7 
digeuit.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  began  to  publish  a 
aeries  of  coloured  engravings  illustrative  of  his  disco- 
veries, but  was  somehow  prevented  from  continuing 
them  } and  since  that  time,  he  has  done  a most  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  lovers  of  botanical  knowledge, 
by  laying  the  information  which  he  had  acquired 
with  respect  to  the  West  Indian  flora,  more  fully 
and  correctly  before  them,  in  a work  of  first  rate  au- 
thority in  3 vola.  which  he  has  entitled.  Flora  India 
Occidenlalis  aucta  atque  illustrata  she  descriptioncs 
Plantarum  in  Prodromo  recensitarum.  We  are  also 
much  indebted  to  professor  Vahl,  for  having  charac- 
terised, in  his  Ecdoga r Americana , published  within 
these  few  years,  a great  many  unknown  plants  from 
different  parts  of  America,  but  especially  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  his  friends  Rohr,  Ryan,  and 
West,  had  collected  and  sent  them  to  him. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  to  mention  with  due  praise 
the  name  of  Desportes,  a Frenchman,  who  exerted 
himself,  at  an  earlier  period,  though  in  a more  limit- 
ed way,  to  ascertain  and  communicate  something 
with  respect  to  the  indigenous  flora  of  St  Domingo  ; 
but  particularly  that  of  Dr  William  Wright,  F.  R.S. 
of  Edinburgh,  already  noticed,  who  employed  himself 
in  the  most  laudable  manner,  during  a residence  uf 
many  years  as  physician  in  Jamaica,  in  collecting 
plants,  to  the  number  of  2000  species,  most  of  which 
ne  gave  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  whose  collection  Pro- 
fessor Swartz  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them, 
on  his  return  from  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  consequently  before  he  wrote  his  Prodromus  and 
Flora,  containing  descriptions  of  those  specimens  of 
them  which  he  had  gathered  himself.  We  are  also 
under  no  small  obligation  to  Dr  Wright,  for  having 
furnished  us  with  an  account  of  the  medicinal  plants 
growing  in  Jamaica,  which  will  be  found- in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  London  Medical  Journal.  We  mar 
just  add,  that  Dr  Alexander  Anderson,  F.  R.S. E. 
Superintendant  of  the  Royal  Garden,  St  Vincents, 
and  William  Lochead,  Esq.  formerly  of  Trinidad, 
and  now  of  Dominica,  have  long  been  engaged  in 
preparing  materials  for  a Flora  Occidentals*. 

it  now  only  remains  that  we  should  briefly  trace 
the  progress  of  botanical  discovery  in  New  Holland, 
and  the  other  South  Sea  Islands;  and  in  doing  so,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  that  wc  should  go  back  beyond 
the  date  of  Captain  Cook’s  first  voyage,  as  these 
islands  were  then  either  wholly  unknown,  or,  at  best, 
very  little  investigated  in  a scientific  point  of  view. 


The  honour  of  visiting  part  of  them  for  the  first  History, 
time  in  the  character  of  botanists  and  philosophical  v— ^ 

observers,  is  due  to  Sir  Joseph,  then  Mr  Banks,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Dr  Solander  ; the  first  of  whom,  in  particular,  though  Bank*  and 
born  to  an  ample  fortune,  and  surroundrd  with  all  the  Dr  Sulaa- 
attractions  of  friendship,  did  not  hesitate  to  quit  the  dcT* 
scenes  of  domestic  ease  and  plenty,  and  brave  every 
form  of  danger,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  at 
once  to  gratify  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  add 
to  the  sum  of  general  discovery. 

These  two  gentlemen  having  sailed  from  Plymouth 
with  Captain  Cook,  in  the  month  of  August  1769, 
embraced  every  opportunity  which  presented  itself 
in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  to  procure  information 
relative  to  the  different  branches  of  natural  history, 
and  particularly  to  botany  : and  so  well  did  they  suc- 
ceed in  their  object,  that  on  their  return  to  England 
in  the  summer  of  1771,  after  having  explored  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  where  they  remained  some  time,  and 
visited  New  Zealand,  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  part  of  New  Guinea,  they  brought  along 
with  them  a rich  harvest  of  new  plants,  which  now 
form  a part  of  that  vast  collection,  which  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  has  long  spared  no  trouble  or  cxpcnce  in  en- 
riching by  additions  procured  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  And  although  we  have  to  regret  that 
little  has  been  hitherto  published  on  the  subject,  we 
cannot  but  indulge  the  nope,  that  this  distinguished 
naturalist,  and  munificent  patron  of  science,  will  one 
day  gratify  the  world,  by  putting  them  in  possession 
of  his  own  discoveries  and  those  of  his  deceased  friend, 
as  well  as  of  the  more  rare  and  interesting  part  of 
that  ample  treasure  which  he  has  had  the  merit  of 
bringing  together. 

In  his  second  voyage,  which  lasted  from  the  month 
of  July  1772  till  July  1775,  and  afforded  a still  more 
extensive  range  for  research,  Captain  Cook  was  ac- 
companied, as  we  have  hinted  elsewhere,  by  John  J.  r,  For- 
Reinhold  Forster,  late  professor  at  HaDe,  and  his  stcr. 
son  George  Forster,  librarian  and  private  counsellor  Fcr* 
at  Mentz,  two  botanists  of  no  mean  fame  and  expe-  Mer' 
Hence,  who  succeeded,  like  their  predecessors,  in  ma- 
king a great  many  discoveries  : and  of  these,  part 
were  communicated  to  the  public  by  John  Forster 
the  year  after  their  return,  in  his  Characleres  oenc- 
rum  Plantarum , qua*  in  itinere  ad  insulas  Maris 
Australis  collegit , and  part  by  his  son,  in  his  Plantac 
esadentae  insular  um  Oceans  Australis,  and  Florida  in- 
sularum  Australium  Prodromes,  which  appeared  in 
1786. 

Since  the  date  of  these  publications,  our  knowledge 
of  the  indigenous  flora  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  has 
remained  nearly  as  it  was,  except  in  so  far  as  New 
Holland  is  concerned.  This  extensive  and  interesting 
country,  where  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom arc,  in  many  instances,  marked  by  a peculiarity 
of  feature,  has  not  ceased  from  the  time  when  it  was 
first  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  to  be  an  object  of  at- 
tention ; and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to- 
wards exploring  it.  Botanists  have  been  sent  thither 
at  different  times  from  this  country,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  Majesty  and  Sir  J.  Banks,  forthc  pur- 
pose of  collecting  new  plants,  who  have  transmitted 
home  a considerable  number,  either  in  a live  or  dried 
state,  part  of  which  have  been  already  described  and 
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illustrated,  with  much  elegance,  in  Alton’s  Hor- 
tus  Kewnxit,  (a  new  edition  of  which  has  been  just 
published  by  his  son,)  and  Smith’s  Specimen  of  the 
Botany  of  Slexv  Holland , as  well  as  in  detached  com- 
munications to  the  Linnzan  Society  : and  the  business 
of  discovery,  wc  understand,  is  still  ardently  pursued 
in  that  part  of  the  island  called  New  South  Wales, 
which,  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  British  settle- 
ment established  in  1788,  has  naturally  become  so 
much  the  more  accessible,  by  Mr  George  Caley, 
who  is  there  at  the  expcnce  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Paterson,  a distinguished  traveller  and  bo- 
tanist, who  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  which 
he  enjoys  from  being  on  that  station,  has  long  devo- 
ted his  attention  in  the  most  laudable  manner  to  the 
investigation  of  its  flora. 

The  persons,  however,  to  whom  wc  are  hitherto 
under  greatest  obligation,  for  a specimen  of  the  flora 
of  New  Holland  on  a general  scale,  are  James  J.  La 
Billardiere,  already  mentioned,  and  Robert  Brown,  a 
native  of  Montrose.  The  former  accompanied  D* 
Entrecasteaux  in  his  late  voyage  round  the  world,  in 
search  of  PeyrouBC ; and  has  favoured  us  since  his  re- 
turn home,  with  an  excellent  work  on  New  Holland 

fonts,  in  2 vols.  4to,  illustrated  with  plates,  which 

e has  entitled  Nome  llollandia  Plantarum  Specimen , 
1804,  1806.  The  latter,  who  now  lives  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  in  the  place  of  the  late  Jonas  Dry- 
ander,  went  out  with  Captain  Flinders,  of  the  Inves- 
tigator, as  surgeon  and  botanist  in  that  expedition 
which  sailed  from  this  country,  if  we  recollect  right, 
in  1800,  and  was  for  a considerable  time  occupied 
in  exploring  more  fully  the  coasts  of  New  Holland, 
began  last  year  (1810)  to  lay  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches before  the  public,  in  the  6rst  volume  of  an 
able  work  in  octavo,  which  he  means  to  continue, 
entitled,  Prodromus  Fierce  Nova  Hollandia  et  In- 
tula  Fan- Diemen.  In  this  work  he  has  constituted 
several  new  genera,  on  the  principles  of  Jussieu, 
whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  guiae;  and  wc  may 
add,  that  in  the  course  of  it,  he  has  occasionally, 
though  seldom,  availed  himself,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  preface,  of  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Sir  J. 
Banks,  as  well  as  of  a few  discovered  originally  by 
his  friends  Paterson  and  Menzics,  and  one  or  two 
others.  Mr  Brown,  wc  have  been  told,  has  some  in- 
tention of  making  a voyage  to  the  Caraccat,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovery  j and  much  advantage,  we  doubt 
not,  may  yet  result  to  botany  from  his  exertions  in 
that  quarter. 

While  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  thus  becoming  daily  better 
known,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  those  who 
employed  themselves  in  the  way  of  general  discovery, 
there  were  some  who  directed  their  thoughts  more 
particularly  to  the  elucidation  of  certain  known,  but 
hitherto  not  well  investigated  or  defined  orders  of 
plants.  And,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  success 
which  attended  their  endeavours,  we  might  have  here 
appealed,  among  several  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  to  Koenig’s  masterly  descriptions  of  the  Mo- 
nandriae  of  the  East  Indies ; Cavanilles’s  dissertations 
on  the  Monadelphiz  ; and  the  peculiar  ability  and 
neatness  with  which  Dr  Scbrcbcr,  and,  wc  may  add, 
Rottboll  and  Hottj  have  treated  the  subject  of  the 


grasses.  The  investigations,  however,  to  which  we  Hbiory 
refer  at  present,  are  those  more  especially  which  have  v— - 

been  pursued  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  thorough-  * 
ly  the  characters  of  that  tribe  of  plants  in  which  togaaS!* 
Linnaeus  was  not  able  to  detect  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation, and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  have  come 
to  be  denominated  the-Cryptogamix.  These,  as  it 
is  natural  to  suppose,  became,  from  the  first,  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  attention  to  his  followers ; nor 
did  the  skilful  assiduity  with  which  they  gave  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  exploring  the  order  of  nature, 
and  thereby  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  blank  which 
had  been  left  in  his  system,  remain  long  unreward- 
ed. 

Thejustly  celebrated  John  Hcd  wig,  a native  of  Tran-  Hethrig. 
sylvania,  and  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Lcipsic,  directed  his  inquiries,  in  a particular  manner, 
towards  the  Cryptogamic  plants,  and  succeeded,  af- 
ter a good  deal  of  patient  research,  and  with  the  aid 
of  very  powerful  microscopes,  in  obtaining  a much 
more  correct  idea  of  them  than  liad  been  formed 
by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  discoveries  which 
he  made,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  ferns,  flags,  and 
mushrooms,  are  various  and  important ; ana  were 
given  to  the  world  in  a quarto  volume,  which  ap- 
peared at  Pctcrsburgh  in  1784,  with  the  title  of 
Theoria  generation! s et  fruclificationis  Plantarum 
Cryptogamicarum.  The  service,  however,  by  which 
he  did  most  good  to  the  science,  and  secured  the 
most  lasting  monument  to  his  own  fame,  was  doubt- 
less lus  distinguishing  accurately  the  different  parts 
in  the  flowers  of  mosses,  and  thus  correcting  a mis- 
take into  which  Dillenius,  and  after  him  Liunzus, 
had  fallen,  in  supposing  the  male  to  have  been  fe- 
male flowers,  and  the  seed  capsules  again  to  have 
been  the  male  flowers  ; and  his  afterwards  favouring 
the  public  with  works  which  bespeak  so  much  in- 
dustry, and  in  which  such  a happy  talent  for  arrange- 
ment and  description  is  displayed,  as  his  publications 
relative  to  that  order  of  plants.  The  works  to  which 
we  refer  more  particularly,  are  the  Fundamentum 
Historia  Naluralis  Muscorum  frondosorum,  which 
appeared  in  1782;  the  Descriptio  et  Adumbratio 
M icro scopico  analytica  Muscorum  frondosorum  net 
non  aliorum  vegeta ntium  t classe  Cryptogamica  Fin- 
nari , which  was  published,  so  far  as  it  was  carried, 
between  the  years  1787  and  1797  ; and  the  Species 
Muscorum  frondosorum , which  has  been  given  to  the 
world  since  his  death,  by  his  favourite  pupil,  Dr 
Swaegrichcn  of  Leip&ir  And  these  taken  together, 
we  may  add,  constitute  a history  and  description  of 
the  mosses,  which  not  only  evince  the  discernment 
and  accuracy  of  a superior  mind,  but  which  have 
had  the  effect  of  introducing  a total  change  and  re- 
form in  this  branch  of  the  science,  and  thereby  given 
a new  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  To  the  me- 
rit of  Professor  Hedwig  in  these  respects,  wc  cannot, 
indeed,  pay  a better  compliment,  than  by  referring 
to  the  authority  of  Dr  Smith,  who,  nfter  strung,  in 
his  Introduction  to  Botany , the  principles  of  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  that  eminent  naturalist,  has  express- 
ed himself  thus  : *4  Various  ideas  have  bem  started 
on  this  subject  by  Haller,  Nee!.  er.  and  others,  which 
could  only  claim  attention  whil  it  remained  in  great 
obscurity.  The  excellent  Hedwig,  however,  has  cn- 
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Hlvtory.  tirely  the  merit  of  an  original  discoverer  in  this 
branch  of  physiology.  He  examined  all  that  had 
been  done  before  his  time,  detected  the  truth,  raised 
mosses  from  seed,  and  established  their  characters  on 
the  principles  we  have  already  explained.0 

In  this  last  branch  of  study,  Hedwig  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  celebrated  Schreber,  professor  at  Er- 
langen, whom  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  mention  \ and  he  has  been  followed  by  Dickson, 
Swartz,  Weber,  Turner,  and  one  or  two  others, 
whose  researches  have  contributed,  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  enlarge  the  information  which  he  left  us  with 
respect  to  it.  The  person,  however,  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  most  as  his  follower,  is  Samuel  Elias 
Bridcl,  a native  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzer- 
land, who,  within  these  few  years,  began  to  publish 
an  elaborate  work,  embracing  a full  analysis,  history, 
and  systematical  description,  of  all  the  mosses  hither- 
to known.  How  far  he  has  been  able  to  carry  it  we 
have  not  yet  learned;  but  from  the  character  which 
be  bears  as  an  experienced  museologist,  and  the  de- 
gree of  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  subject, 
we  may  naturally  infer,  that  it  will  be  a valuable  pre- 
sent to  those  who  are  conversant  with  thia  highly 
interesting  and  curious  tribe  of  vegetables.  The 
title  under  which  it  appears,  is,  Muscologta  Recentio- 
rum  ; ten  analysis,  hist  or ia,  et  descriptor  methodica 
omnium  muxcorum  frondosvntm  kucusque  cognitorum, 
ad  normam  Hedvoegii. 

The  Alices  or  ferns,  again,  are  another  family  of 
Cryptogamic  plants  to  which  a good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  during  this  period.  And  although  the 
peculiar  parts  of  the  fructification  are  still  almost  en- 
tirely unknown,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking, 
that  the  inquiries  of  Hedwig,  Bolton,  Hoffman,  Schra- 
der, Smith,  Lindsay,  and  others,  have  had  the  effect 
of  placing  the  subject  in  other  respects  in  a much 
fuller  and  more  interesting  light.  Dr  Smith,  in  par- 
ticular, has  employed  his  eminent  experience  and  sa- 
gacity in  fixing  the  genera  of  the  ferns  on  more  ob- 
vious and  distinctive  characters  than  heretofore  j and, 
by  doing  so,  he  has  not  only  performed  a great  ser- 
vice to  this  department  of  botany,  but  added  much 
to  the  well-earned  fame  which  he  has  otherwise  secu- 
red to  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  algae,  or  flag  tribe,  we  may 
observe,  that  a good  deal  was  done  towards  illustra- 
ting that  subdivision  of  them  called  the  Fuci,  by  Sa- 
-f  C.  Grar-  muel  Gottlieb  Gmclin,  professor  of  botany  at  Peters- 
burgh,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  published  a valuable  work  on 
the  subject  in  1768;  and  more  recently  by  Stack- 
house,  Esper,  Velley,  Woodward,  Goodienough,  and 
Turner;  but  particularly  by  the  last  gentleman,  who 
has  for  a considerable  time  been  engaged,  with  his 
fricud  Mr  Hooker,  in  preparing  a history  of  this 
genus,  in  which  “ a more  perfect  combination  of  the 
•kill  of  the  painter  and  the  botanist0  is  meant  to  be 
exhibited,  than  in  any  which  h is  been  hitherto  pub- 
lished. The  ulvae  and  conferva,  two  other  genera  of 
the  submersed  algae,  have  not  received  the  same  de- 
gree of  attention,  but  yet  they  have  not  been  over- 
looked, as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  on  referring  to 
what  has  been  written  with  respect  to  them,  either 
in  the  form  of  communications  to  periodica!  wc  rks, 
or  ia  separate  treatises  by  Mayer,  Olivi,  Muller, 


Stackhouse,  Woodword,  Roth,  Voucher,  and  others.  Hhtorr. 
Woodward,  in  particular,  has  lately  written  on  the 
generic  characters  of  idea,  in  a paper  inserted  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Linnaan  Transactions ; and 
Vaucher,  an  ingenious  naturalist  of  Geneva,  besides  Vaucher. 
paying  much  attention  to  the  whole  genus  confer, 
va,  has  lately,  as  one  result  of  his  labours,  favour- 
ed the  public  with  an  elaborate  and  faithful  micros- 
copical work  on  fresh  water  confervas.  And  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hcpaticce,  or  liverworts,  which  Dr 
Smith  considers  as  a distinct  order,  and,  not  with 
Litmxus,  as  a subdivision  of  the  Algx ; the  researches 
of  Willdcnow,  Smith,  Davies,  and  Persoon,  but  par- 
ticularly of  Dr  George  Francis  Hoffman,  formerly  Hoffman, 
professor  at  Erlangen,  and  now  at  Gottingen,  au- 
thor of  the  Enumeratio  Lichenwn,  and  Plantar  Lu 
ckenosce , whom  we  have  already  mentioned,— -and  of 
Dr  Erick  Acharius,  a Swedish  botanist,  of  much  in-  Acharius. 
genuity  and  learning,  have  contributed  not  a little  to 
enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  Lichens.  The 
whole  family,  indeed,  bas  been  much  investigated, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr  Smith,  " has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  divided  into  natural  genera  founded  on 
habit,  by  Dr  Hoffman,  whose  figures  are  perfect  in 
their  kind.  But  a more  complete  scheme  for  re- 
ducing this  family  to  systematic  order  has  been  re- 
cently made  known  to  the  world  by  Dr  Acharius, 
who,  in  his  Prodromes,  and  Methodus  Lsckenum , 
has  divided  it  into  genera  founded  in  the  receptacle 
of  the  seeds  alone.  Hence  those  genera,  though 
more  technical,  are  less  natural  than  Hoffman’s ; but 
they  will,  most  likely,  prove  the  foundation  of  all 
that  can  in  future  be  done  on  the  subject,  and  the 
works  of  Acharius  form  a new  sera  in  Cryptogamic 
Botany.” 

Nor  have  the  fungi  or  mushroom  tribe  been  over- 
looked as  a subject  of  investigation.  Hedwig,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  detected  their  seeds,  and  shewed 
them  to  be  of  a vegetable  nature  $ a line  of  inquiry  in 
which  he  has  been  successfully  followed  by  the  late 
Jonas  Dryander,  a Swedish  botanist,  who  lived  with 
Sir  J.  Banks.  Splendid  and  accurate  works,  illustra- 
tive of  this  order,  have  also  been  given  to  the  world 
by  Schzffer,  Bulliard,  and  our  highly  meritorious 
countryman  Sowerby;  and  of  late  Pcrsoon,  a native  Tersoon. 
of  the  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope,  who  is  now'  resident  at 
Gottingen,  has  pre-eminently  distinguished  himself 
by  introducing  a new  and  more  scientific  plan  of  ar- 
rangement in  his  Synopsis  Methodica  Fungorum. 

His  merits  in  this  department  are  also  considerable  ia 
other  respects $ and  we  have  reason  to  expect  that 
his  future  researches  will  continue  to  throw  a still 
more  extensive  and  satisfying  light  on  the  subject. 

It  seems  only  farther  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  our  design,  in  this  historical  account,  that  wo 
should  mention  a few  of  those  who  have  contributed 
most  essentially  during  the  period  we  are  speaking 
of,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  science  by  their 
miscellaneous  writings,  that  is,  writings,  in  which 
they  have  described  such  unknown  or  hitherto  ill 
characterised  plants,  of  different  countries,  and  be- 
longing to  different  classes,  as  they  have  anywise  pro- 
cured,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 

And  in  following  the  order  of  time,  wc  may  here  par-  MUcelia- 
tieulrtrise,  among  several  others  of  inferior  note,  the  n«nu  wri. 
celebrated  Jacquin,  who  has  added,  in  a very  eminent  tttu 
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degree,  to  the  advantages  resulting  to  botany  from  hit 
* works  already  noticed,  by  the  publication  of  his  Ob- 
servations Botanical,  Hortus  Vindcbonesmt, — Mis- 
cellanea Auslriaca,— Collectanea  ad  Botanicam,  Chi • 
miam  et  Historians  Nat w ra Urn, — leones  Plantarum 
rariorum , and  within  these  few  years,  of  the  Planta- 
rum rariorum  horii  Cesar  ai  Schoenbrunnensis  de- 
scriptions s et  icons,  which  are  all  works  of  a miscel- 
laneous nature  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  characte- 
rised by  the  features  of  his  usual  ability.  We  may 
also  make  particular  mention  of  the  late  Professor 
Rottboll  ot  Copenhagen  i as  having  been  the  author 
of  a performance,  entitled.  Descriptions*  et  leones 
Plantarum , which  came  out  in  1773;  of  the  Younger 
.Linnaeus,  who  published  not  long  afterwards,  the 
Supplement um  Plantarum  ; of  Andrew  John  Retaius, 
professor  of  botany  at  Lund  in  Sweden,  who  has  fa- 
voured us  with  much  useful  and  accurate  information 
in  his  Observationes  Botanists,  which  appeared  be- 
tween the  years  1779,  and  1791 ; of  Lamarck,  as  ha- 
ving, with  much  ability,  written  the  botanical  part  io 
the  Encyclopedic  Melnodique , and  more  recently  the 
Illustration  des  Genres ; of  the  late  Charles  Louis 
dc  Brutelle,  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Paris,  author  of  several  splendid  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations, amor;*  which  we  may  particularly  specify  the 
Stirpes  noree  out  minus  cognitcc,  and  the  Sertum  An- 

fUcum  g seu  planter  ranores,  outs  in  hortis  juxia 
. ondinum , imprimis  in  horto  Regia  Kexvensi  exco- 
hintur,  ab  anno  1786  ad  annum  1787  observatar;  and 
of  Dr  Smith,  as  having  communicated  to  us  much 
accurate  and  useful  information  in  his  Plantarum 
leones  hactenus  inedita ■,  which  was  published  be- 
tween the  years  1789  and  1791,  and  in  the  leones 
Plantantm  rariorum  Descript iotiibus  et  Obscrvationi- 
bus  illustrates,  which  followed  immediately  after,  as 
well  as  in  his  numerous  periodical  communications; 
nor  can  we  forbear  to  record,  with  due  praise,  the 
service  rendered  to  botany,  in  a similar  point  of  view*, 
by  a late  acute  and  expert  observer  of  nature, 
Mr  William  Aiton,  author  of  the  Hortus  Ketvsnsis , 
or  Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Bota- 
nical Garden  at  Kew,  which  appeared  in  1789  ; or  of 
Professors  Swartz,  Vahl,  and  Cavanillcs,  the  first  of 
whom  published  in  1791,  a work  entitled.  Observa- 
tions Botanica;  the  second,  between  the  years  1790 
and  1794*,  his  Symbolt t Botanica,  and  in  1804,  1805, 
his  Enumeratio  Plantarum  vel  ab  aliis,  vel  ab  ipso 
observatarum,  and  the  last  more  recently,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times,  his  leones  Plantarum,  in  six  vols.  fol. 
which  we  have  already  referred  to,  as  containing  a 
miscellaneous  treasure  of  no  ordinary  value.  We 
may  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  most  of  the  bo- 
tanists whom  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  but  espe- 
cially Jacquin,  Swartz,  Smith,  Vahl,  and  Cavanilles, 
arc  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise,  for  the  superior 
neatness  and  precision  which  they  have  introduced, 
throughout  their  various  publications,  both  into  their 
generic  and  specific  descriptions. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  systematic  botany 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  The  talents  of  many 
have  been  called  forth  in  various  ways  to  promote  the 
same  general  object;  and  the  success  with  which  they 
have  employed  them  has  not  been  inconsiderable. 
Some  have  made  their  way  through  distant  countries, 
and  gathered  a rich  harvest  of  discovery ; while  others 
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have  patiently  followed  the  less  honourable,  but,  per. 
haps,  not  less  useful,  path  of  investigation  at  home.  ' 
Some  have  written  on  particular  departments  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  while  others  have  directed  their 
attention  miscellaneously  to  the  whole;  and  some 
have  excelled  in  description,  while  others  have  aided 
the  science  rather  by  the  superior  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy of  their  delineations  and  figures.  Plants  which 
fould  not  otherwise  have  been  examined  in  the  diffe- 
rent stages  of  their  life,  have  been  carefully  observed 
in  their  native  soil  by  resident  botanists,  or  raised 
from  seeds  and  slips  procured  from  distant  or  less 
accessible  parts,  in  gardens  and  hot-houses:  and  spe- 
cimens in  a dried  6tate  have  been  every  where  accu- 
mulating.  The  transactions  of  societies  and  period- 
ical journals,  among  which  we  may  particularly  men- 
tion the  Botanical  Magazine  of  Curtis  in  England, 
and  the  Magazines  and  Annals  of  Botany  of  Rocmer 
and  Ustcri,  physicians  at  Zurich  on  the  continent, 
have  served  at  once  the  purpose  of  recording  other- 
wise detached  facts,  and  by  exhibiting  things  in  de- 
tail as  they  occurred,  of  enabling  the  mind  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  discovery;  and  by  way  of 
rendering  the  effect  as  complete  as  possible,  a few  men 
of  experience  and  talent,  such  as  Murray,  Reichard, 
Schreber,  and  Willdenow,  have  from  time  to  time  col- 
lected the- fruits  of  intermediate  discovery;  and  by 
publishing  them,  in  their  proper  places,  in  new  edi- 
tions of  that  universal  repository  of  botanical  know- 
ledge, the  Species  Plantarum,  have  continued  to  fur- 
nish us  with  a fair  and  adequate  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  science  ; nor  has  a munificent  patronage 
ceased  in  the  mean  time,  both  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  present  amiable  sovereign  has  long  shewn 
himself  partial  to  botanical  pursuits,  and  ready  to 
aid  any  scheme  for  promoting  their  success,  and  in 
several  others  which  could  be  mentioned,  to  diffuse 
its  animating  influence,  and  to  contribute  in  various 
respects  to  the  general  result.  And,  of  course,  by  the 
operations  of  allthese  causes,  botany,  which,  previous 
to  the  days  of  Linncus,  was  comparatively  in  its  in- 
fancy, has  been  ever  since  making  rapid  progress,  and 
is  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  advancement  which  we 
have  been  attempting  to  trace,  and  of  which  some  ade- 
quate idea  may  be  formed  by  examining  Persoon's  Sy- 
nopsis Plantarum,  and  the  Species  Plantarum,  as  it 
has  been  for  some  years  publishing  under  the  care  of 
the  learned  Professor  Willdenow.  Nor  is  this  all ; for 
if  the  same  scope  be  given  to  curiosity,  and  a similar 
patronage  continue  to  exert  its  benign  influence  as 
heretofore,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science  will  in  future  be  still  more  acce- 
lerated. The  number  of  learned  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  is  increasing ; and  it  seems  im- 
possible that  the  fruit  of  their  labours  should  not 
bear  some  proportion  to  that  increase.  The  spirit  of 
civilisation,  too,  is  daily  taking  a wide  range,  and 
countries  which  of  late  were  hardly  knowu  to  us  but 
by  report,  are  in  the  way  of  being  explored.  Nor 
can  war,  which  has  long  been  extending  its  calami- 
tous sway,  and  checking  the  spirit  of  exertion,  by  re- 
straining the  literary  intercourse  of  nations,  be  always 
supposed  to  continue.  So  that,  in  the  course  of 
things,  we  may  naturally  enough  anticipate  the  time, 
and  that,  perhaps,  at  no  great  distance,  when  the 
science  will  make  still  more  rapid  and  successful  ad- 
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Viottf.  ranees,  and  the  intellectual  eye  will  daily  measure  its 
s—  vw  satisfaction  by  the  growing  extent  and  variety  of  its 
prospect. 

Vr-mos  Having  thus  traced  the  progress  of  botany  down 
ibtimnJ  to  the  present  times  in  its  systematic  form,  it  will  be 
iSmotf  necessary,  in  order  to  our  having  a complete  idea  of 
f*®0,  the  subject,  that  we  should  take  some  notice  of  those 
writers  who  have  treated  it  somewhat  differently,  and 
studied  to  bring  plants  together  according  to  their 
natural  affinities  And  we  might  here  begin  by  re- 
marking, that  the  older  botanists  in  general  made  it 
their  endeavour,  in  forming  their  arrangements,  to 
deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  order  of  nature: 
a fact,  in  proof  of  which  the  writings  of  Ctesalpinus 
and  Morrison,  but  particularly  of  Ray,  may  be  safely 
appealed  to.  Our  business  at  present,  however,  is  to 
glance  at  those  only,  who,  since  the  introduction 
of  system,  (by  which  we  understand  the  mixed  and 


glance  at  those  only,  who,  since  the  introduction 
of  system,  (by  which  we  understand  the  mixed  and 
artificial  methods,)  have  made  natural  affinities  pro- 
fessedly the  subject  of  their  study,  and  the  basis  of 
their  arrangements.  And  among  those,  the  first  place 
in  the  order  of  time  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Magnol,  professor  at  Montpellier,  and  author  of  the 


Proilromuj  Hist.  Generali  s Plant  arum  in  quo  j ami - 
lit r Plant  arum  per  Tabulae  disponuntur)  is  due  to 
Liana:  us  himself;  who,  in  1738,  communicated  to 


the  public,  in  his  Classes  Planlarum , a scheme  which 
he  modestly  termed  fragments  of  a Natural  Me- 
thod. This  great  man,  like  all  true  philosophical  bo- 
tanists, considered  the  natural  affinities  of  plants, 
nys  Dr  Smith,  as  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing branch,  or  rather  the  fundamental  part  of  syste- 
matical botany,  and  of  course  he  bestowed  much 
time  in  constructing  his  artificial  method:  he  was  yet 
daily  and  hourly  studying  the  principles  of  these  af- 
finities among  plants;  conscious  that  no  true  know- 
ledge of  their  distinctions,  any  more  than  of  their 
qualities,  could  be  obtained  without  it.  And  of  this 
important  truth,  be  was  not  only  the  earliest,  but 
even  the  most  strenuous  asserter.  His  own  words  on 
the  subject  are,  **  Diu  et  ego  circa  methodum  na- 
turalrm  inveniendum  laboravi : bene  mtilta  qua:  ad- 
derem  obttnui,  perficcre  non  potui,  continual  unis 
dum  vixero.  Interim  qu*  novi  propouam  ; qui  paucas 
que  restant  bene  absolvat  plantas,  omnibus  magtius 
erk  Apollo.'* 

The  next  person  who  endeavoured  successfully  to 
trace  the  affinities  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  Demonstrator  of  Botany  at  Paris, 
and  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  all  a high  reputa- 
tion for  their  skill  in  the  science.  After  much  time 
and  reflection  devoted  to  the  subject,  he  employ- 
ed, in  1759,  a mode  of  arrangemeut,  according  to 
which  he  distributed  the  phpits  iu  the  royal  gardens 
at  France.  And  although  he  was  prevented,  by 
diffidencr,  from  making  it  known  to  the  public  in 
any  way  but  conversation,  he  nevertheless  succeeded 
in  laying  the  foundation  on  which  his  nephew  after- 
wards raised  the  most  admirable  superstructure. 
Michael  Adanson,  another  celebrated  French  natu- 
ralist and  academician,  who  had  been  a pupil  of 
Jussieu,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  alive,  followed  in  the 
same  tract.  And  in  1768,  after  having  travelled 
through  part  of  Africa,  examined  minutely  the  prin- 
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dplrs  of  many  systems,  and  paid  the  greatest  attrn-  Hutmy 
tion  to  the  habit  and  affinities  of  vegetables,  he  pub- 
lishrd  his  very  learned  and  valuable  work,  Families 
dcs  Plantes. 

The  man.  however,  to  whose  labours  the  science  Laaraaec 
of  natural  affinities  owes  most,  is  Anthony  Laurence  Jussieu, 
de  Jussieu  of  the  National  Intitute,  the  illustrious 
nephew  of  Bernard  de  Jusswu  above  mentioned,  and 
hts  successor  in  the  office  of  Demonstrator  ol  Botany. 

The  skill  and  industry  of  his  uncle,  under  whose  eye 
he  was  educated,  and  whose  ideas  of  arrangement  had 
been  early  impressed  on  his  mind,  had  prepared  him 
for  entering  on  his  task  with  peculiar  advantages. 

And  as  he  was  himself  possessed  of  no  less  distin- 
guished abilities,  and  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the 
best  opportunities  of  procuring  information  from  his 
extensive  correspopdence  and  - official  situation,  as 
well  as  from  the  rare  and  very  ample  herbarium 
which  he  inherited  from  his  relations,  he  felt  hun»elf 
encouraged  to  tread  in  his  uncle's  footsteps,  and  to 
leave  nothing  unaitempted  to  correct  and  fill  up  that 
outline  of  arrangement  which  had  been  already  sketch- 
ed out  to  him. 

He  accordingly  devoted  himself  to  this  object 
with  the  most  persevering  diligence,  and  at  length 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  complete  and  publish,  in  1789, 
his  Genera  Plantarum ; a work  containing  the  inva- 
luable result  of  many  years  reflection,  and  of  the 
most  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  degree  of  success  with 
which  the  order  of  nature  has  been  followed  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  general  merits  of  its  author,  will  be  best 
ascertained  by  perusing  the  system,  of  which  an  ab- 
stract will  be  given  in  the  course  of  this  article.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  may  safely  affirm.  11  that  it  is 
the  most  learned  botanical  work  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Species  Plant  arum  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
most  useful  to  those  who  study  the  philosophy  of 
botanical  srrangement." 

Yen  ten  at,  an  intelligent  member  of  the  National  Ventenau 
Institute,  has  lately  proved  himself  to  be  an  able, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a very  judicious  commentator 
on  the  works  of  Jussieu. 

Before  concluding  this  historical  sketch,  we  shall  Writers  on 
shortly  notice  the  principal  writers  on  the  physiology  *he  physio- 
of  plants.  This  department  of  botany  was  left,  in  a hjxy  of 

rt  measure  uncultivated,  till  about  the  middle  of  ^ 4nti* 
17th  century.  The  ancients  had,  indeed,  paid 
some  attention  to  it  in  a general  way,  as  appears  from 
the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others. 

But  it  was  reserved  to  the  sagacity  and  persevering 
diligence  of  Dr  Nehemiah  Grew  and  Marcellus  Mal- 
pighi, two  celebrated  modern  naturalists,  who,  un- 
known to  each  other,  carried  on  their  inquiries,  and 
published  the  result  of  them  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  to  give  the  first  scientific  and  interesting  view 
of  it. 

Grew,  who  was  bom  at  Coventry,  where  his  fa-  Grew, 
thcr  was  vicar  of  St  Michael's,  sometime  before  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  studied  medicine  on  the 
continent,  and  on  his  return  home,  settled  first  as  a 
physician  in  his  native  town.  Being,  however,  in- 
duced afterwards,  by  various  considerations,  among 
which  the  eujoymeut  of  literary  society,  and  a great- 
er facility  ox  conducting  his  scientific  pursuits,  ap- 
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History,  pear  to  Have  been  not  the  least,  he  removed,  in  1672, 
* t—r  to  London,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  suc- 
cessively elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  se* 
errtary  to  the  Society,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  PhjnetaM,  and  continued  to  reside  there  till 
the  time  cf  hts  death  in  1711  ; and  the  year  before 
be  left  Coventry,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his 
experiments  on  vegetables,  after  having  submitted  it 
to  the  Royal  Society,  under  the  title  of  The  Anatomy 
of  Vegetables,  begun  with  a general  accouht  of  vege- 
tMion  founded  thereon.  In  J673,  he  published  a 
second  part,  entitled.  An  idea  of  a Phytological  His- 
tory propounded , together  with  a continuation  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Vegetables,  particularly  prosecuted  on 
Roots . In  1675,  he  added  the  Anatomy  of  Trunks  ; 
and  seven  years  afterwards  be  republished  the  whole, 
together  with  the  anatomy  of  the  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  seeds,  under  the  title  of  The  Anatomy  of 
Plants , with  an  idea  of  a Philosophical  History  of 
Plants. 

Malpighi.  Malpighi  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  celebrated 
S°ed  ^or  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  than 

1 in  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  was  bom  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  in  1628. 
Having  discovered  great  powers  of  mini!,  and  made 
an  unusual  proficiency  in  his  private  studies,  he  was 
early  singled  out  by  his  merit  from  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  me- 
dicine at  Bologna.  He  afterwards  went  for  some 
, time  to  Messina  in  Sicily,  in  consequence  of  repeated 
solicitations,  and  various  inducements  being  held  out 
, to  him.  But  feeling  himself  less  comfortably  situ- 
ated than  he  had  expected,  he  returned  again  to  Bo- 
logna in  1666,  and  continued  there  till  1691,  when 
he  became  physician  to  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  and  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  died  from  a stroke  of  apo- 
plexy in  1694.  His  inquiries  into  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  plants  which  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a 
fellow,  were  published  at  their  expence  in  1675  and 
1679,  under  the  title  of  Anatomia  Plantarum  ; and 
though  professedly  written  on  the  same  subject  with 
the  anatomy  of  Grew,  will  be  found,  like  every  other 
work  of  originality  and  merit,  to  place  it  often  in 
* a considerably  various  point  of  view. 

These  two  gentlemen,  whose  physiological  works 
were  justly  received  by  their  contemporaries  as  a most 
valuable  addition  to  natural  history,  have  been 
ever  since  appealed  and  resorted  to  as  a copious  store- 
house of  facts  and  observations,  werr  followed  at  a 
distance  in  the  same  course  of  inquiry  by  Dr  Stephen 
lJa)e9,  and  Henry  Louis  Duhamel  du  Monceau. 

Hales.  The  former,  a clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 

Eoin  1677.  who  was  born  at  Bccksbourn  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
l>ied  ) <61.  1077,  and  died  at  Tcddington  in  Middlesex,  where 

he  was  rector  in  1761,  at  the  advanced  age  of 84-,  per- 
formed a most  important  and  desirable  service  by  the 
publication  cf  his  Vegetable  Staiicks.  The  experi- 
ments detailed  in  that  work,  and  originally  commu- 
nicated in  papers  which  were  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  arc  cf  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  if  we 
look  either  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  were 
contrived,  or  the  skill  with  which  they  were  conduct-  . 
ed  : and  no  person  who  has  taken  a connected  view 
of  them  will  deny,  that  tlicy  have  had  the  effect  of 


throwing  a new  and  interesting  light  on  thany  things  Htitoty. 
connected  with  the  physiology  of  plants. 

The  merit  of  the  author,  whom  Haller  beautifully 
characterises,  by  styling  him  44  pious,  modest,  inde- 
fatigable, and  born  for  the  discovery  of  truth/*  pro- 
cured him  not  only  a place  in  the  Royal  Society  of 
Ixindun,  but  the  honour  of  being  elected,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  H.  Sloane,  one  of  the  very  tew  foreign  mem* 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Nor  can 
we  hesitate  to  add,  in  the  words  of  a very  excellent 
judge,  that  his  work  44  not  only  evinces  a superior 
mind,  but  is  a perfect  model  of  experimental  investi- 
gation.’* 

Duhamel,  who  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1700*  and  Duhnwl. 
died  within  these  thirty  years,  after  having  loog®0™^ 
held  the  office  of  superiutendant  of  marine,  and  risen 
in  point  of  literary  honou*  to  be  dean  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  directed  his  attention,  with  hardly 
less  ingenuity,  and  upon  a still  more  extensive  scale 
than  his  contemporaries,  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
same  subjeet.  He  began  to  publish  something  rela- 
ting to  it  in  the  year  1728,  and  continued  to  do  so 
occasionally  till  within  a short  time  of  his  death : and 
during  the  whole  of  th^jt  period,  he  used  such  dili- 
gence, that  wc  may  safely  say,  on  a review  of  his 
works,  that  he  left  scarcely  any  part  of  vegetable  or- 
ganization or  economy  unattempted  in  his  expert-  4 
ments,  or  unnoticed  in  his  writings.  Of  bis  various 
publications,  which  it  would  require  some  rime 
even  to  enumerate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  in  this  place ; and  we  shall  therefore 
merely  observe,  that  while  the  result  of  the  whole 
forms  a large  and  valuable  accession  to  our  know- 
ledge, the  Physique  des  Arbres , which  appeared  in 
17.58,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  principal  work  of 
that  indefatigable  and  highly  meritorious  naturalist, 
is,  in  a particular  manner,  replete  with  the  most  in- 
teresting information,  and  will  ever  remain  a book  of 
first  rate  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Contemporary  with  Duhamel  was  Charles  Bonnet,  Bowxc 
an  amiable  and  ingenious  philosopher  of  Geneva, 
who,  besides  doing  much  service  to  uatural  history, 
in  some  other  respects  began  a scries  of  well-devised  t 
and  luminous  experiments,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  leaves,  in  1747,  and 
published  an  account  of  them  seven  years  after  in  a 
work  entitled,  Recherches  sur  V usage  des  Feuillet 
dans  les  Plantes. 

More  recently,  Joseph  Gaertgcr,  a most  deserving  Catrtrff. 
German,  who  died  at  Kalve,  near  8tutgard,  where  he  1'*1, 
was  physician  in  1791,  has  favoured  us  with  aa  ex- 
cellent work,  containing  the  .result  of  much  patient, 
accurate,  anil  useful  investigation  on  a subject  hither- 
to almost  neglected, — the  nature  and  physiology  of 
seed.  And,  within  these  few  years,  our  countryman 
Darwin,  alike  eminent  as  a poet  and  philosopher,  has 
thrown  out  many  ingenious  and  valuable  hints  in  his 
Phytolagia.  SennebitT,  a learned  and  ingenious  cler- 
gyman of  Geneva,  has  communicated  the  result  of 
much  reading  and  inquiry,  in  a work  entitled.  Physio- 
logic Vegetate;  and  Drsfontaines,  a French  botanist 
and  professor,  lias  written  with  much  ability  on  the 
nature  of -the  palm  tribe. 

The  authors,  however,  who  have  done  most  for 
vegetable  physiology  in  our  times,  are  C.  F.  Bris- 
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Hkary-  seau  Mirbel,  professor  of  botany  at  the  A then  sum 
- in  Paris,  ami  T.  A.  Knight,  who  resides  as  a private 
BnneiB-  gentleman  at  Elton,  near  London.  The  former  en- 
ktirbeL  joying  every  advantage  which  his  official  situation  in 
the  metropolis  of  France  could  give  him,  has  been 
able,  after  much  delicate  investigation,  and  with  the 
aid  of  very  powerful  microscopes,  to  trace  the  anato- 
my of  vegetables  with  more  succesa  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  And  of  late  he  has  made  a present 
of  no  ordinary  merit  to  the  scientific  world,  in  a pub- 
lication on  the  subject,  which  he  entitles,  Trade 
d’ Anatomic  rt  de  Pn ysioiogie  Vcgetale. 

Kajk.  Mr  Knight,  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many 
years  to  vegetable  physiology,  and  conducted  his  in- 
quiries in  a very  superior  style,  began  to  state  his 
ideas  on  the  subject,  m a communication  made  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1808  : and  since  that 
time  he  has  written  several  other  papers  relating  to 
k,  which  have  been  read  before  that  learned  body, 
and  inserted  in  their  Transactions.  They  arc  all  dis- 
tinguished in  a high  degree  for  ingenuity  and  lucid  ar- 
rangement t &nd  the  facts  and  deductions  which  they 
contain,  go  far  to  establish  an  entirely  new  theory  of 
vegetation.  Of  this,  howetrr,  as  well  as  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Mirbel,  wc  shall  have  an  opportuuity  of 
saying  something  more  particular  in  a subsequent 
part  of  this  article,  and  shall  therefore  merely  add  at 
present,  that  they  are  well  entitled  to  the  diligent  and 
auditive  examination  of  the  curious. 


35 

Besides  the  writers  now  mentioned,  some  others  History, 
who  have  contributed,  though  in  a more  limited  way,  ~ 
to  throw  light  on  the  vegetable  economy,  might  have 
been  taken  notice  of, — as  Priestley  and  Ingenhousz, 
who  made  experiments  on  the  extrication  of  air  from 
the  leaves  ; Hcdwig  and  Pontedora,  who  treated  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  the  flower;  Daubenton, 
who  wrote  on  the  formation  of  the  wood  } Decandoll* 
aud  Van  Marum,  on  the  irritability  of  the  vegetable 
fibre  j and  Humboldt,  on  the  germination  of  seeds  ; 

Ludwig,  Hebenstreet,  Walker,  and  Coulomb,  on  the 
ascent  and  elaboration  of  the  sap. 

Still  more  recently,  our  countryman,  Daniel  Ellis,  Ellis, 
has  prosecuted  a portion  of  the  chemical  department 
of  vegetation  with  singular  success  and  ability.  He 
seems  to  have  opened  a road  to  new  truths  of  the  first 
importance,  in  the  two  parts  already  published,  of 
“ hit  Inquiry  into  the  changes  induced  on  the  at- 
mospheric air  by  germination,  vegetation,  dec.  ;*• 
which  contain  the  sum  of  all  the  facts  hitherto  ascer- 
tained on  this  subject  by  himself  or  by  others.  His 
theoretical  views  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
world:  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  they 
do  appear,  they  will  do  credit  to  their  indefatigable 
and  ingenious  author.  But  as  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle forbid  us  to  take  a more  extensive  range,  we 
must  content  ourselves  at  present  with  having  merely 
referred  to  them. 


PART  I.  TERMINOLOGY. 


Trrr.-ao-  T EKMIVOLO0T  i*  that  branch  of  botany  which  ex- 
\ufy.  plains  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  description  of 
s ■ V —*  plant*. 

Sect.  I.  Terms  used  in  general  Description. 

Otfwwr.  Art.  I.  Outer  Surface. — 1.  Glancing  ( nitidu ), 
hct.  * where  the  surface  shines  from  extreme  smoothness. 

2.  Even  fieri*),  without  strut,  dots,  or  furrows. 

S.  Smooth  (glaber),  without  any  visible  hairs, 
bristles,  or  thorns. 

4.  Dotted  (punetatus),  fine  dots  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  not  to  the  touch. 

5.  Rough  ( scatter ),  small  dots  felt,  but  not  seen. 

6.  Rugged  (aiprr),  where  these  dots  are  both  felt 
and  seen. 

7.  Hispid  (hispsdux),  beset  with  shprt  stiff  hairs. 

8.  Rigid  ( hirtus ),  beset  with  moderately  short 
hairs,  but  stiff. 

9.  Hairy  [pUosus ),  beset  with  long  single  hairs. 

10.  Villous  (viUosus),  beset  with  long,  soft,  white 
hairs. 

11.  Pubescent  (intUscens),  covered  with  short  fine 
white  hairs. 

12.  Silky  (imnw),  a white  and  shining  surface, 
from  numerous  and  almost  invisible  hairs. 

13.  Woolly  (lanatus),  from  numerous  white  hair* 
easily  separable. 

14.  Tomcntoua  (iomentosus),  when  fine  hairs  are 
matted  together. 

15.  Bearded  (barbalui ),  when  tufts  of  hair  appear. 

16.  Strigose  ( strigosus ),  when  small  close  bnstlci 
arc  thickest  at  the  lowest  part. 


17.  Stinging  ( arena),  where  a burning  sensation  is  Temiso- 

induced  by  small  hairs.  logy. 

18.  Fringed  (ci/io/nx),  where  a row  of  hairs,  equally  '*— ■ 

long,  is  set  on  the  margin.  . 

19.  Warty  (pafnllosus),  when  there  are  small  fleshy 
warts. 

SO.  Pustular  (papufosus),  when  there  are  small 
dimples  or  cavities. 

21.  Muricatcd  ( muricatus ),  when  armed  with  small 
short  spines. 

22.  Glutinous  (gltttiHOsus),  when  covered  with 

slimy  matter,  soluble  in  water.  m 

23.  Viscid  (viscid  ns),  when  covered  with  a viscid 
resinous  matter. 

24.  Striated  (strialus),  when  the  surface*  is  finely 
streaked* 

25.  Furrowed  (su/calvs),  when  the  streaks  become 
deep. 

Art.  II.  State  or  Vegetation. — 1.  Germina- State  of 
lion  ( gcnntnalio ),  the  swelling  of  the  seed*,  and  the  vegetation 
evolution  of  the  tender  leaves. 

2.  Vernation  (frondcsceniia,  vernaiio ) , when  the 
swollen  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs  unfold  their  leaves. 

3.  Sleep  (jojwjhtL  the  collapse  of  some  leaves  du- 
ring the  evening  and  night. 

4.  Defoliation  ( defoUalio ),  the  falling  off  of  the 
leaves. 

5.  Virginity  (rir^iniiat),  the  state  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  unfolding  of  the  flower  buds. 

6.  Expansion  (antbesis),  the  perfect  expansion  of 
the  Bowers. 

7.  Estivation  ( ceslicatio ),  the  period  of  perfection 
in  the  flow  er. 
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Termino-  $.  Fructification  ( firucitfkalia )»  the  period  at 
which  the  anthers  give  off  their  pollen  to  the  neigh- 
v bouring  parts. 

9.  Caprification  (capri ticuiw ) , the  impregnation 
without  the  immediate  agency  of  the  plants  them- 
selves. 

10.  Watchings  (vigilice),  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  flowers  at  particular  times. 

11.  Groaiincation  (grossificatio ) , the  increase  of 
the  tut  use  fruit. 

12.  Maturation  ( natural  to ),  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit. 

IS.  Dissemination  ( dissent  i Ratio),  the  scattering 
abroad  of  the  fruit  after  u becomes  ripe. 

Sect.  II.  Terms  used  m particular  Description. 

Seed.  Art.  I.  Seed. — L Seed  ( rente*).  The  part  by 

which  plants  are  propagated.  Ex  Faba.  Fig.  1.  and 

2.  Plate  lxvi. 

2.  Cotyledons  (colyledones).  • The  parts  which 
compose  the  substance  of  the  seed.  Fig.  2.  Plate 
lxri. 

3.  Corcle  (corculum).  The  rudiment  of  the  future 
plant,  which  lies  between  the  cotyledons.  6,  d,  Fig. 
2.  Plate  lxvi. 

4.  Rostel  (rostellum),  descends  from  the  corcle  to 
the  earth,  d,  Fig.  2.  Plate  lxvi* 

5.  Plumule  (phtmttla),  ascends  from  the  corcle. 
b,  Fig.  2.  Plate  lxvi. 

6.  External  membrane  ( tunica  externa),  a,  Fig. 
2.  Plate  lxvi. 

7.  Internal  membrane  (tunica  interna),  c,  Fig.  2. 
Plate  lxvi. 

8.  Scar  or  eye  (hilum),  the  point  to  which  the 
umbilical  cord  is  attached,  a,  Fig.  1.  Plate  lxvi. 

9.  Umbilical  cord  (funiculus  umbilicalis ),  con- 
nects the  seed  until  it  be  perfectly  ripe. 

Arillus  Art.  II.  Arillus. — Arillus  is  a soft  membrane 
extending  over  the  seed. 

1.  Succulent  (succulent its, baccatus, camosus  ),  thick 
and  fleshy. 

2.  Cartilaginous  (cartilaginosus),  firm  and  thick. 

3.  Membranaceous  (metnbranaecus),  thin  and  trans- 
0 parent. 

4.  Halved  (dimidiatus).  Half  the  seed  covered. 

5.  Torn  (lacerus),  when  irregularly  laciniated. 

6.  Capped  (caiyptratus).  Covering  the  top  of 
the  seed. 

7.  Retiform  ( reliculatus ),  resembling  a fine  web. 

Pappus.  Art.  III.  Pappus. — Pappus,  the  hairy  or  mem- 
branous calyx  of  each  particular  floret  inclosed  in  a 
common  perianth. 

1.  Sessile  (sessilis),  resting  immediately  on  the 
top  of  the  seed.  Figs  3,  4.  12.  14.  Plate  lxvi. 

2.  Stipitate  (stipitatus),  on  a pedicle.  Fig.  6,  7. 

Plate  lxvi.  # • 

3.  Abiding  (persistent),  closely  adhering  to  the 
seed. 

4.  Caducous  (caducus  s.  fngax),  falls  off  when  the 
seed  ripens. 

5.  Caiycled  (calyculatus  s.  marginatus ),  when  a 


membranous  rim  rises  over  the  seed:  of  this  there  Temi#*. 
are  two  kinds,  %7- 

o.  Whotc  (integer),  when  the  rim  is  entirv,  and  surrounds 
the  top  of  the  seed. 

b,  Halved  when  the  rim  surround*  only  hall 

the  top  of  the  seed. 

6.  Chaffy  (paleaceus),  when  small  leaves  stand  like 
scales  round  the  top  of  the  seed. 

7.  Awned  (arislatus),  when  from  one  to  three  set* 
are  placed  around  the  top  of  the  seed. 

8.  Stellate  (stellatus),  having  five  long  set*  radia- 
ting from  one  point  on  the  top  of  the  seed. 

9-  Hairy  (capillaris  s.  pi  lotus),  formed  of  many 
fine  white  hairs.  Fig.  13.  PI.  lxvi. 

10.  Setaceous  (jtfacrwf),  of  many  rigid  bristles, 
not  white. 

11.  Fringed  (cilialus).  Of  hard  setae  set  with  short 
hairs.  Fig.  12.  Plate  lxvi. 

12.  Plumose  (plumosus).  Composed  of  fine  set* 
set  with  fine  hairs. 

IS.  Uniform  (umformis).  When  all  the  pappi 
in  the  same  perianth  are  of  the  same  form. 

14.  Unlike  (diffbrmis  s.  dissimiUs).  Where  the 
pappi  differ  in  form. 

15.  Doubled  (geminalus).  When  the  pappus  is 
twofold. 

16.  Tuft  (como).  A pilose  pappus  attached  to 
the  seeds  contained  in  a pericarp.  See  Fig.  16.  17. 

Plate  lxvi. 

17.  Tail  (cauda).  A thread-like  body,  which, 
appearing  on  the  top  of  the  seed,  or  of  the  utriculus, 
is  set  round  with  hairs.  Fig.  14. 15.  Plate  lxvi. 

18.  Beak  (roi/mm),  a persistent  style  on  the 
seed  or  pericarp.  When  hooked  it  is  called  a horn. 
(cornu). 

19.  Wing  (ala),  a membrane  attached  to  the  seed 
or  pericarp.  Of  this  several  varieties,  as  .follows  i 

1.  Monoptcrygia.  Having  one  ala 

2.  Diptcrygia  s.  b in  tat  a.  Two  wings.  Fig.  9.  PL  llvL 

3.  Triptergia  k.  trie  la  to.  Three  wings. 

4 Tetraptera  s.  qvadrialata.  Four  wings. 

5.  Pentuptrrn,  polypttra  a.  quiiufut-aiatu  and  wakiafom. 

Having  fire  or  many  wings. 

20.  Crest  (crista),  a thick  wing,  indented  on 
some  pericarps. 

21.  Ribs  (costae  s.  juga),  prominent  ridges  in 
tome  pericarps. 

22.  Wart  (verruca),  a small  round  eminence  on 
many  seeds. 

23.  Hoariness  (pnriao),  a fine  white  powder, 
that  covers  many  seeds  and  pericarps. 

24.  Hair  Net  (capillilium),  reticulated  hairs, 
which  fasten  the  seeds  of  some  species  of  fungi,  Fig. 

8.  PL  lxvi. 

25.  Springer  (slater),  a filiform  elastic  body, 
found  on  the  seeds  of  the  Musci  hcpatici.  Called 
also  Catenula. 

26.  Ground  Bristle  (trickidium, pecten),  a tender 
hair  that  supports  the  seed  in  some  fungi. 

Art.  IV,  Root — The  root  (Radix)  is  situated  Root, 
at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  plant,  and  supplies  it 
with  nourishment.  In  botanical  language,  every  part 
covered  by  the  earth  is  a root:  in  physiology,  the 


• Plants  that  have  no  seed  leaves  art  called  Acotylcdanes  ; those  that  have  one  seed  leaf,  MnoeotyUdo*",  and  ao  on.  This 
divieten  appears  to  bt  inaccurate. 
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term  is  confined  to  those  parts  which  nourish  and 
keep  the  plant  firm.  Fig.  18.  Plate  Ixvi. 

1.  Rhizoroa  ( rhizoma) , the  thick  part  of  a bien- 
nial or  perennial  root.  A,  Fig.  IS.  Plate  Ixvi. 

2.  Radicle*  ( radkula ) , the  hair-like  absorbent  ves- 
sels of  the  roots.  B,  Fig.  18.  Plate  Ixvi. 

S.  Fibrdbc  (jibrtliee),  the  thread  like  processes  of 
the  roots.  C,  Fig.  18.  Plate  Ixvi. 

4.  Tuber  (tuber),  the  fleshy  part  of  the  root, 
which  produces  parts  similar  to  itself,  and  then  dies. 
Fig-  21.  Plate  Ixvi. 

5.  Bulb  (bulbus),  a fleshy  coated  mass  attached  to 
mail  radicles.  Fig.  20,  22,  24.  Plate  Ixvi. 

6.  Shoots  (sobotes),  a horizontal  prolongation  of 
the  routs  producing  new  parts. 

Roots  are  divided  by  botanists  into  classes,  the 
distinctions  of  which  arc  founded  on  the  above  parts. 

Tbe  root  is  also  characterised  in  the  following 


Spircta  Jilt  pen - Termlaa- 


7.  Woody  (lignosa).  Fig.  18,  36.  PI.  Ixvi. 

8.  Fleshy  ( Comoro).  Daucus  carota.  Fig.  29. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

9.  Spindle-shaped  (fusij'ormis).  Dane iu  carota. 
Fig.  29.  Plate  Ixvi. 

10.  Bitten  (pnrniorsa).  Fig.  19.  Plate  Ixvi. 

11.  Contorted  (contorta).  rig.  37.  Plate  Ixvi. 

12.  Flat  ( placeniiformis ).  Cyclamen  Eurvjxcum. 

13.  Jointed  ( geniculata ).  Gratiola  ojfL  inalix. 

14.  Scaly  {squamosa).  LathrOa  squamaria.  Fig. 
26.  Plate  Ixvi. 

15.  Toothed  (dent  a la).  Ophrys  corallorkiza. 

16.  Tufted  (comosa).  having  hairy  tufts  at  the 
point.  JEthuxa  meant. 

17.  Many  headed  (muliiceps),  divided  into  many 
branches,  from  which  shouts  spring.  Astragalus  ura - 
louts. 

18.  Simple  (simplex),  without  branches.  Fig.  29. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

19.  Branching  (ramosa).  Figs.  18.  34.  Plate  Ixvi. 

20.  Perpendicular  (perpendicular is).  Fig.  29. 

Rate  Ixvi. 

21.  Horizontal  ( horizontalis ).  Fig.  28  Plate  Ixvi. 

22.  Creeping  (repens),  horizontal,  with  side 
branches.  Fig.  38.  Plate  Ixvi. 

23.  Knobbed  ( / uUrculata ) . Btntum  hulbocastanum. 

24.  Scarred  (cicatrisata ).  Poly  podium  vulgare. 

25.  Chaffy  (paltacea) , illustrated  iu  many  of  the 
dliccs. 

26.  Fibrous  (fltrotaV  Fig.  S3.  Plate  Ixvi. 

27.  Capillary  ( capillar  is ).  Scirpus  annularis. 
Fig.  32.  Plate  Ixvi. 

28.  Velvety  (velutina).  Muse  us  /rondos  us. 

29.  Cleft  (Just i).  Peltidea  canina. 

SO.  Knotty  (nodosa).  Fig.  37.  Plate  Ixvi. 

31.  Granulated  (granulate).  Saxifraga  gramdnta. 

32.  Testiculaied  (Usticulaia).  Or  chides.  Fig.  25. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

33.  Palmated  ( palnvita),  knobs  divided  at  the  point 
hanging  down.  Orchis.  Fig.  25.  Plate  Ixvi.  . 

34.  Fingered  ( diktat  a ),  a single  knob  compressed 
and  divided.  Dioscoria  altcmifolh. 

35.  Bundled  (J'asciculatn).  Ranunculus  Jicaria. 

36.  Depending  ( peudula ).  Spiraea  Jill pendula.  Fig. 
23.  Plate  Ixvi. 

37.  Articulated  ( articulata ),  one  knob  growing 
out  of  another.  Fig.  30  Plate  Ixvi. 


38.  Nccklacelike  (moniliformis), 
dula.  Fig.  23.  Plate  Ixvi. 

39.  Imbricated  (imbricata  s.  squamosa).  Fig.  27.  ’ ~ r 

Plate  Ixvi. 

40.  Coated  ( tunic ata ).  AUium  cepa.  Fig.  20. 

Plate  Ixvi. 

41.  N’estling  (nidulans),  when  small  bulbs,  of 
which  the  whole  bulb  is  composed,  appear  under  the 
external  membrane. 

42.  Aggregated  (aggregata  s.  composite),  when 
several  bulbs  are  conjoined  at  their  bases. 

43.  Twofold  (geminate).  Frilillaria  pyrenaica. 

4k  Doubled  (duplicate),  when  one  bulb  standi 

Over  and  grows  out  of  another. 

45.  Supported  ( suffulta ),  when  the  root  stands 
at  a distance  from  the  bulb,  and  is  distinctly  separated 
from  it.  Ixia  punicea. 

46.  Divided  (divisa),  that  branches  out  of  the 
earth.  Fucus  digit  at  us. 

47*  Byisuslikc  (hyssacea),  having  a woolly  ap- 
pearance. 

48.  Shieldlike  (scutsformis).  Lichen  Jtoridus. 

49.  Fading  (mmnrf/u),  when  the  root  insinuates 
itself  into  and  is  lost  m wood,  at  in  the  Fiscum  album. 

Art.  V.  Intermediate  Stem.  — Intermediate  |ntenne. 
stem  (caudex  intermedins),  that  part  which  belongs  date  stem, 
neither  to  the  root  nor  stem,  and  is  peculiar  to  tome 
plants. 

1.  Root  shaped  (radiciformis),  that  has  the  ap- 
pcarance  of  a tuberous  root,  but  only  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  earth. 

2.  Turnip-shaped  (napiformis).  Brassica  olera- 
cea  gongylodes. 

3.  Bulbous  (bulbosus).  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

4.  Stcm-like  ( cauiij'ormis ).  Lilittm  bulbiferum  ; 

Cyclamen  Europeeum. 

Art.  VI.  Asaendino  Stem.— Ascending  stem  Ascending 
(caudex  ascendent),  that  parj  above  the  soil.  stem. 

1.  Stock  (c^rmus),  supports  the  whole. 

Stem  (caudex),  simple  perennial  rod.  As  in 
palms  and  Alices. 

2.  Trunk  (truncus),  peculiar  to  trees  and  shrubs: 

•i  Trec-Iikc  (oriomu). 

S Shrubby  ( fruSictuvs). 

3.  Stalk  (caul is),  herbaceous,  sometimes  woody  l 

properly  confined  to  herbaccpus  plants.  Fig.  39,  40*  • 

Plate  Ixvi. 

a.  With  respect  to  the  branches. 

1.  Distichous  ( rlistichus ),  when  tfie  opposite 
branches  stand  on  the  same  plane. 

2.  Brachiate  ( brachiatus ),  when  opposite  angles 
stand  at  nght  angles  to  each  other. 

3.  Panic  led  (paniculatus),  when  a stem  is  divided 
at  the  point  into  many  leaves  and  flowering  branches. 

Rumex  acclosdla. 

4.  Fastigiatc  ( faxtigiatus) , when  the  branches  are 
of  such  different  lengths  as  to  be  of  tbe  same  height. 

5.  Compact  (coarctus),  where  the  tips  of  the 
branches  are  bent  inwards  to  the  stem. 

6.  Spreading  (patens),  when  the  branches  are 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem. 

7-  Diverging  (divergens),  when  the  branches  form 
a right  angle. 

8.  Divaricated  (divaricatus) , where  the  branches 
form  an  obtuse  glc  vuth  the.  superior  part  of  the 
item,  ► 
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9.  Deflected  (de/Uxtts)t  when  the  branches  hang 
down,  and  form  an  arch. 

10.  Reflected  (re/fextu),  wh*n  the  branches  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  stem. 

1 1.  Ketroflccted  (retrofUxus) , when  the  branches 
are  bent  on  every  side. 

b.  With  respect  to  direction. 

12.  Parasitical  ( par asv  tens),  when  the  plant  grows 
•n  some  other  plant.  Orobanckc. 

13.  Bent  upwards  (adtentdens),  when  the  extre- 
mity of  a stem,  which  he*  on  the  ground,  is  erect. 

14.  Decumbent  (decumbeus),  where  the  upper 
part  of  an  erect  stem  is  bent  towards  the  ground. 

15.  Sarmentose  (mrmcrtforvs),  a procumbent  stem, 
•ending  out  roots  at  certain  intervals. 

16.  Rooting  ( rad  icons ),  when  the  stem  sends  out 
roots  by  which  it  adheres,  as  in  hedera  helix. 

c.  With  respect  to  covering. 

17.  Ramentaceous  (ramentaccus)t  covered  with 
membranous  scales,  as  in  erica  ratnenlacea. 

18.  Stipulate  (slimdtUvs),  furnished  with  stipule 
in  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  as  io  oicia  ta tim. 

19.  Perfoliate  ( pcrfoliatus ),  where  the  stem  passes 
through  the  leaf,  as  in  Figs.  14,  15,  16.  Plate  fxvi. 

20.  Winged  (alatvs),  when  a leaf-likr  membrane 
runs  along  the  stem. 

21.  Bulbifrrous  (Mhfr),  having  bulbs  on  the 
axillx  of  the  leaves,  as  in  (ilium  bulbferum. 

22.  Prickly  (ccsfAwIitf),  where  there  are  small 
points  which  come  off  with  the  rind. 

23.  Spinous  (sj/tnosus),  where  the  pointed  protu- 
benmees  do  not  come  off  with  the  rind. 

d.  With  respect  to  Jigure. 

■»  24.  Articulated  ( articnUxtus ),  where  the  stem  has 
knobs  at  the  joints,  as  in  cactus.  Fig.  24.  Plate  Uvii. 

'*in.  Jointed  (geniculatus),  when  a stem  has  regu- 
lar knobs  not  sealed  on  the  joints. 

26.  Straw  trWm«j),  the  stem  of  grasses.  Fig.  1, 

Plate  lxvii. 

27.  Naked  (nudus),  having  no  vagina  or  leaves. 

28.  Gcniculatcd  (genimbitus  s.  iiyroctus),  where 

the  first  joixu  is  prostrate,  and  the  rest  erect. 

Aut.  VII.  Scare.— -Scape,  (Scapus)  an  herba- 
ceous stem  proceeding  from  the  grouud,  which  bears 
flowers,  but  uo  leaves.  Fig.  41.  Plate  Uvi. ; Fig.  3. 
Plate  lxvii. 

Art.  VIII.  Stipe.— Stipe,  (Stipes)  the  stem  of 
Alices,  fungi,  and  palms.  Fig.  15.  Plate  lxvii. 

a.  In  Alices, 

1.  Chaffy,  (paleactus)  covered  with  dry  membra- 
nous scales,  rig.  18.  Plate  lxvii. 

2.  Scaly,  (squamosus ) covered  with  foliaceous scales. 

b.  In  fungi, 

1.  Squarrose,  (squarrosus)  covered  with  scales  re- 
flected at  their  points. 

2.  Raised,  (peronabu)  laid  over  with  a woolly 
substance*,  which  gradually  parses  into  a kind  of  meal. 

Art*  IX.  Sfj  out.— Shoot.  ( 'svrcufus\  the  stem  of 
the  leaves  of  fSottr*.  Fig.  14,  15,  1th  Plate  lxvii. 

1.  Pinnated,  (pinnatvs)  having  on  opposite  sides 
two  similar  branches,  at  similar  angles  to  the  stem. 

2.  Bipin nated,  (bipinnatus)  when  the  branches  of 
a pinnate  shoot  are  divided  iu  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  shoot. 

& Proliferous,  (prolifer)  when  in  bipin  nated  shoots 


a new  Mem  springs  out  of  the  old  one,  as  in  hypnum 

proliferum. 

Art.  X.  S arm ent. — Sarment,  (sarmenium)  a fi- 
liform stem  that  springs  from  the  root,  sends  off 
a new  root,  and  forms  a new  plant.  Fragaria  we- 
ar. 

1.  Sucker,  ( stolo ) a creeping  radical  item,  covered 
at  its  under  surface  with  small  roots,  and  bearing 
leaves  at  its  point,  from  which  a new  plant  rises. 
Ajuga  regions.  4 

Art.  XL  Leaf  Stalk. — Leaf  stalk,  (pcttoltss) 
the  stalk  of  the  leaf.  Fig.  23.  Plate  lxvii. 

1 . GUudular,  (gtandvfosus)  seated  on  a gland.  So* 
lix  pentauuia. 

2.  Cuirmou,  (corn murt is)  bearing  several  small  leaves. 

3.  Partial,  (part tales  s.  communis)  bearing  in  a 
compound  leaf,  the  leaflets. 

Art.  XII.  Flower  Stalk. — Flower  stalk, 
(prdunculns)  supports  the  flowers.  0,  Fig.  41. 
Plate  Uvi. 

*1.  Simple,  (simplex).  Fig.  5.  Plate  lxvii. 

2.  Partial,  (partialis)  all  the  particular  flower  stalks 
stand  on  a general  flowcrvtalk.  The  particular 
flower  stalks  are  called  peduclli,  pediculi.  Fig.  7- 
Platc  lxvii. 

S.  Scapiform,  (scaj  formis),  when  an  upright 
leafless  flowir  stalk,  bearing  many  flowers,  stands  at 
the  base  of  the  plaut. 

4.  Radical,  (<  aAicalis).  Fig.  3.  Plate  Uvii. 

5.  Petiolar,  (ptiiotaris)  insertedinto  the  leaf  stalk. 

6.  Axillary,  (axillaris)  lixed  between  the  stem  aud 
leaves.  Fig.  6.  Plate  lxvii. 

7.  Lateral,  (lateralis)  on  the  leafless  branches,  or 
shoots  of  the  preceding  year.  Erythroxylon, 

8.  Alar,  (alaris)  in  the  axilla  of  the  branches* 
JLinum  radiota. 

Art.  XI 1L  Bristle.— Bristle,  (*rfo)  supports 
the  fructification  of  the  uiusci  frondosi , and  thejtm- 
germannice. 

1.  Terminal,  (terminalis)  when  it  stands  on  the 
apex  of  the  moss.  Fig.  15.  Plate  lxvii. 

2.  Axillary,  (axillaris)  rising  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves. 

Art.  XIV.  Inflorescence. — Inflorescence,  (m- 
jlorcsccntui)  the  way  in  which  the  flower  stalk  is  di- 
vided or  formed.  Fig.  7.  Plate  lxvii. 

Art.  XV.  Whirl.—’ Whirl,  (sertieiUus)  when 
the  flowers  surround  the  stem.  Frg.  8.  P«*te  lxvii. 

1.  Headed,  (capitatus)  when  the  flowers  stand  so 
thick  as  to  assume  a semiglobular  form  : Phlnmis  lu - 
berosa.  Fig.  7.  Plate  lxvii. ; Fig.  2.  Plate  Ixvui. 

2.  Leafy,  (foliosut)  when  there  are  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  whirl. 

3.  Bracicate,  (braetcatus)  when  there  are  floral 
leaves  or  bractc*  at  the  whirl. 

Ajit.  XVI.  H^ad. — Head,  (capitulum)  is  formed 
by  the  flowers.  Comph/ena  globosa.  Fig.  7.  Plata 
Uvii. 

Ait.  XVII.  Glomlrlle.. — Glomerule,  (g/pme* 
ruh)  the  small  head  of  small  flowers. 

Art.  XVI II.  Ear. — Ear,  (spicula  s.  Ipcvsta) 
the  flowers  of  the  grasses,  or  ot  the  gramineous 
plants,  as  in  scirpus  syhatiems,  tr/ticum,  flee.  Fig.  1. 
Plate  lxvii.  \ Fig.  39.  Plate  lxix. 

1.  Two-ranked  (uitticha)  whe*  the  flowers  of  the 
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•ptcula  are  placed  in  t*6  opposite  rows  on  the  same 
level,  as  iii  ci/perus. 

Art.  XIX.  Spike.— Spike,  (xptca)  where  many 
flowers  sit  on  a simple  filiform  floweistalk. 

1.  Fringed,  ( ctiiita ) having  hairs  between  the 
flowers. 

2.  Conjugate,  (conjugate)  when  two  spikes  are 
united  at  the  base. 

3.  Lateral,  ( lateralis ) standing  on  the  parts  of  the 
pLnt  which  arc  destitute  of  leaves. 

Amt.  XX.  Raceme. — R.iceme,  (racemus)  when 
several  pedunculated  flowers  arc  longitudinally  at- 
tached to  each  other. 

Art.  XXI.  Fascicle. — Fascicle,  (fasciculus ) 
where  a number  of  simple  foot  stalks  of  equal  height, 
rite  from  several  points  of  the  stem.  Diantltus 
carthusm  norum. 

Am.  XXII.  Umbel—' Umbel,  ( umbel/a ) consists 
of  a number  of  flower  stalks  of  equal  length,  that 
rise  from  the  point.  Fig.  7.  Plate  lxvii. 

Aht.  XXIII.  Rays. — Rays,  (radii)  the  flower 
stalks  of  the  umbel.  Fig.  7.  Plate  lxvii. 

1 . Simple,  (simplices)  where  the  rays  bear  one  flower. 

2.  Compound,  (compositi)  each  ray  of  the  umbel 
supports  a simple  umbel. 

Art.  XXIV.  Cyme.— 25.  Cyme,  (eymn)  where 
the  principal  flower  stalk,  and  those  winch  support 
the  florets,  do  not  nse  from  the  same  point,  but  close 
to  each  other,  and  are  divided  into  irregular  branches. 
Sambucus  nigra.  Fig.  7.  Plate  lxvii. 

Amt.  XXV.  Corymb.— Corymb , (corumbus)  an 
erect  raceme,  with  its  lower  flower  stalks  of  an 
equal  height  with  the  uppermost.  Fig.  6.  Plate 
lxvii. 

Abt.  XXVI.  Panicle.— Panicle,  (panicula) 
when  many  simple  flowers  stand  on  unequal  branches, 
and  on  a long  peduncle.  Fig.  3.  Plate  Ixviii. 

1.  Disappearing,  (deliquescent)  when  the  flower- 
stalk  so  loses  itself  in  branching,  that  it  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  end. 

Abt.  XXVII.  Tiiybse.- Thyrse,  (thyrsus)  a 
condensed  panicle.  Leguxlrum  vulgar*.  Fig.  1. 
Plate  Ixvhi. 

Abt.  XXVIII.  Sraoix.— Spadix.  All  flower- 
stalks  contained  in  a vagina  are  called  Spadix.  Fig. 
35.  Plate  Ixix. 

Art.  XXIX.  Catkin. — Catkin,  (amentum  s. 
Jujus')  a long  simple  stem,  covered  with  scales,  under 
which  the  flowers  are  concealed.  In  the  snlices, 
cort/Uus , avrllana , flee.  Fig.  32.  Plate  Ixix. 

Art.  XXX.  Mass.— Mass,  (sortu).  The  small 
masses  of  seed  capsules  found  on  the  fronds  of  those 
felices  which  carry  their  fructification  upon  the 
frond.  Pc  typed ium  vulgar* , ionchitcs,  * ispltnium , 
pteres , flee. 

Art.  XXXI.  Leaves. — Leaves,  (folia),  are-ge- 
nr rally  membranous,  sometimes  succulent,  greenish 
bodies  produced  on  different  parts  of  the  stem. 

A.  Simple.  Fig.  30,  31,  32,  flee.  PI.  Ixviii. 
a.  Form  of  Apex. 

1.  Acute  ( acutum ).  Fig.  13.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Acuminated  (acuminatum )t  when  lengthened 

out. 

3.  Pointed  ( cutpidaium )♦  Fig.  9.  Plate  Ixix. 


4.  Obtuse  (ofl/uittm).  Fig.  6.  Plate  Ixix.  Termino* 

5.  Mueronate  ( mucronatum),  when  a bristly  point 

is  at  the  round  end.  v— " > 

6.  Bitten  (prantuynum).  Paconia  prarmorsa. 

7.  Truncated  (tntt.calum\  Liriode  idron  tulipifcra. 

8.  Wedge-shaped  (cuneiform*),  pointed  at  the  base. 

9.  Dedaleou-i  (deeuaieum),  with  a large  truncated 
ana  rigged  point. 

10.  Fmarguifted  (smarginatur n),  where  an  obtuse 
leave  appears  to  have  li4d  a piece  out  of  its  apex. 

1 1.  Rctuse  ( rctusum ).  an  obtuse  leaf  slightly  emar- 
gioated.  Fig.  29.  PI.  Ixviii. 

12.  Cleft  (Jitiuvi).  Fig.  36,  42.  PI.  Ixviii. 

b.  Form  of  Hose. 

1 3.  Cordata  (eordaium).  Fig.  27, 35,  S7»  PL  Ixviii, 

14.  Remfurm  (red forme)  Fig.  28.  PI.  Ixviii. 

15.  Lmuted  (tumitum).  curved  or  straight  at  the 
base,  and  round  at  the  anterior  parts'. 

16.  Unequal  (tbcqua'c).  when  the  two  sides  differ. 

17.  Sagittate  (sagit  latum).  Fig..  31. . PL  Ixviii. 

18.  Hastate  (hatta.um).  Fig.  ;).  PI.  Ixix.. 

19.  Ear-shaped  (auriculalum),  two  small  lobes  bent 
outwards. 

c.  Form  of  Circumference. 

20.  Parabolic  (jHirabolicum),  round  at  the  base,  and 
less  towards  the  point.  - 

21.  Elliptical  (rliipticvm).  Fig.  39.  PI.  Ixviii. 

22.  Spotulatc,  (ipatulatum).  Cucubalis  otite*. 

23.  Rhombic  (thomb'cum).  Fig.  44.  PI.  Ixviii.  , 

2 k Cordate  oblique  (subdim  dial  a cor  da turn),  He - 

gonia  nitido.  Fig.  27.  PL  Ixviii. 

25.  Patidurefurm  (pandune/or me).  Fig.  34.  PL 

Ixviii. 

26.  Fusiform  (ensifonne)*  Iris  pseudacoris. 

27.  Linear  (/ iueate ),  equally  broad  at  the  base  and 
at  the  apex.  Fig.  23.  PL  Ixviii. 

28.  Awl-shaped  (subulatum),  a linear  leaf,  with  a 
very  sharp  puiut. 

29.  Needle-shaped  (acvrortrm),  a rigid  linear  leaf, 
that  endures  throughout  the  winter,  as  in  the  pine* 
tribe. 

30.  Lobrd  (fobatuni).  Fig.  2,  3,  5.  PL  Ixix. 

31.  Lanceolate  (hnccolatum),  Fig.  43.  PI.  Ixviii. 

32.  Pdlmatcd  (palmatmm),  when  there  are  five  or 
seven  very  long  lobes.  Fig.  6.  PL  Ixix. 

35.  Divided  ( partitum ),  when  the  division  of  a 
roundish  leaf  extends  to  the  base.  Ranunculus  aqua - 
ticut. 

34.  Dichotomous  (dickotomum),  the  linear  sections 
of  the  last  leaf,  which  are  divided  into  two. 

35.  Sinuated  (sinuatum).  Quercus  robur.  Fig.  41. 

Plate  Ixviii.  Fig.  15.  PL  Ixix. 

36.  Pinnatifid  (pitwalijidurn),  when  there  are  regu- 
lar fissures  nearly  reaching  to  the  middle  rib.  Fig.  20. 

Plate  lxvii.  Fig.  10.  PL  Ixix. 

37.  Lyre-shaped  (lyratum).  Fig.  1.  PL  Ixix. 

38.  Runcinate  (runcina/um),  when  the  clefts  of  a 
pinnatifid  leaf  are  pointed,  and  form  a curve  behind,' 
as  in  leontodon  tarusacum.  Fig.  7.  PL  Ixix. 

39.  Squarroso  laciniat  e (squarroso  lacinialmn)  when 
the  leaf  is  cut  almost  to  the  middle  ribband  the  inci- 
sions run  in  every  direction.  Carduus  lanceolatus. 

d.  Margin . 

40.  Crenatcd  ( crenatum ),  when  set  with  small  and 
round  notches,  having  a perpendicular  position. 
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Temino-  41.  Repind  Xrrnaadm'),  whfn  there  ere  »m»ll  «i- 
notes,  between  which  there  are  also  tegmenta  of 
' small  circles. 

42.  Dentate  ( dentatum ),  Fig.  3.  Plate  lxviii.  Fig. 
8.  Plate  lxix. 

43.  Duplico  dentate  ( duplicato  dentation).  Ulnus 
Campestris.  Fig.  98.  Plate  lxviii. 

44.  Dentato  crenate  ( dentato  crenatum),  when  each 
tooth  is  set  with  small  anti  round  teeth. 

45.  Serrated  (serratum),  set  with  sharp  pointed 
and  closely  placed  teeth. 

46.  Gnawed  (erosum).  unequally  sinuated.  Saivia. 

c.  Surface. 

47.  Bullatc  (bulla turn)  when  the  parts  raised  be- 
tween the  veins  resemble  blitters. 

48.  Folded  ( plica  turn ),  as  in  alchemilla  vulgaris. 

49.  Veined  (venostrm),  when  the  vessels  rite  out  of 
the  middle  rib. 

50.  Net  wise  veined  ( reticulata  wnosum),  when  the 
veins,  which  rise  from  the  middle  rib,  arc  again  sub- 
divided. 

5J.  Ribbed  ( costatum ),  when  veins  rite  from  the 
middle,  and  pass  in  straight  lines  to  the  margin. 

52.  Nerved  (werDormw),  when  the  vessels  arising 
from  the  petiolus  run  to  the  apex,  at  in  Lauras  cin- 
namomum  «.  L.  camnhora,  Tropatolam  mams,  Sfc. 

53.  Coloured  ( color  a turn ),  of  tome  other  colour 
than  green. 

54.  Cowled  ( cucuUalus ),  when  the  lobes  of  a cor- 
date leaf  are  bent  towards  each  other. 

55.  Keel-shaped  (i cannalum ),  when  the  middle  rib 
resembles  a keel. 

B.  Compound  ( composila ),  when  several  leaves  are 
supported  on  one  foot-stalk.  Fig.  4 Plate  lxix. 

56.  Digitate  (digit alum).  Fig.  23.  Plate  lxvii. 

57-  Binate  ( binutum ),  when  two  stand  on  one  foot 

stalk.  If  bent  back  horizontally,  the  leaf  is  called 
conjugate.  Figs.  24,  29.  Plate  lxvii. 

. 58.  Begrminate  (bigeminaium,  bigenrinum ),  when 
a divided  kaf-stalk  bears  two  leaves  at  each  point. 
Mimosa.  Fig.  26.  Plate  lxvii. 

59-  Ternate  (tematum).  Tri folium  protease,  fra- 
garia  vcsca.  rig.  28.  Plate  lxvii.  j Fig.  IS,  14. 
Plate  lxix. 

60.  Umbellate  (umbellafum).  Panax ch rytoph yllum. 

61.  Pedate  ( pedatum , ramosu'm).  IlelUborus  vtri - 
du.  fartidus , niger.  Fig.  4.  Plate  lxix. 

62.  Pinnate  ( pinnatum ),  where,  on  an  undivided 
leaf-stalk,  there  is  a senes  of  leaflets  on  each  side, 
and  on  the  same  plane.  Figs.  25,  27.  Plate  Lxvii. ; 
Fig.  6.  Plate  lxix. 

63.  Super-decompound  ( supra  decomponlum),  when 
a leaf -stalk,  which  is  often  divided,  sustains  several 
leaves.  Fig.  17.  Plate  lxix. 

f.  Position. 

64  Radical  ( radicate). . Viola  odorata . 

65.  Seminal  (semnale),  when  the  leaf  grows  out 
of  parts  of  the  seed,  as  in  hemp. 

66-  Caulinc  (mulinum),  attached  to  the  chief  stem. 
Fig.  7.  Plate  lxviii. 

67.  Ramous  (tameum),  ruing  from  the  branches. 

68.  Axillary  ( axillare , tubalare),  when  the  leaf 
stands  at  the  origin  of  the  branch. 

69.  Floral  (forale)9  when  close  to  the  flower. 
Fig.  96.  Plate  lxvii. 


g.  Substance.  Termino- 

70.  Membranaceous  ( membra  naceum),  without  any  l"£Y' 
pulpy  matter  between  the  membranes.  In  most  Waves.  ” ~ v 

7 1 . Fleshy  ( carmmm ) . Sempervi vmn  tectorium. 

72.  Bilocular  (bilocular*),  when  a hollow  lower 
leaf  is  divided  by  a longitudinal  division  into  two  ca- 
vities, as  in  Lobilia  Do rt manna. 

73.  Articulate  ( arikulatum , loculosvm),  when  a 
cylindrical  hollow  leaf  is  divided  by  horizontal  parti- 
tions. Junctis  articulatus.  Fig.  24.  Plate  lxvii. 

74.  Depressed  ( drprr.iru m ) , when  the  upper  sur- 
face is,  as  it  were,  hollowed  out. 

75.  Gibbous  (gibOosum,  gib  bum),  when  both  sur- 
faces are  convex. 

76.  Sciraitar-shaped  (acinad forme).  Sharp  on  one 
side,  and  broad  on  the  other. 

77.  Axe-shaped  (dolabr forme).  Compressed  fleshy 
leaf. 

78.  Tongue-shaped  (lingu forme),  a compressed 
leaf  ending  in  a round  point. 

79-  Deltoid  (deltoides).  Fig.  SO.  Plate  lxviii. 

80.  Warty  (uermawHin).  When  short  leaves  are 
truncated. 

81.  Hook-shaped  ( unci i-atum ) . Bent  at  the  point. 

82.  Triquetrous  (triquetrum).  Fig.  30.  Plate  lxviii. 

h.  Situation  and  Position. 

83.  Opposite  (oppoxilafolia).  Where  the  leaves 
are  oppostte. 

84.  Dissimilar  (diiparia),  when  opposite  leaves  are 
differently  formed,  as  in  some  species  of  Melostoma. 

85.  Alternate  (allrrua).  Fig.  13.  Plate  lxviii. 

86.  Scattered  (sfxtrsa).  Id. 

B 87.  Ternate  (ternata),  when  three  leave*  stand 
round  the  stem. 

88.  Stellate  ( stellata . nerliciUaia),  as  in  Oalium 
vulgar*.  Fig.  20.  Plate  lxviii. 

89.  Tuftca  ( fa\ciadata ),  when  several  leaves  stand 
at  one  point.  Pinas  larir.  Fig.  18.  Plate  lxviii. 

90.  Distichous  ( duticha ),  when  the  leaves  stand  in 
one  place  on  the  stem.  Pinas  picea. 

91.  Decussated  (decussata),  when  the  whole  length 
of  the  stem  is  set  round  with  four  rows  of  leaves,  la 
a perpendicular  view  of  the  branches,  they  appear  to 
form  crosses  with  the  leaves. 

92.  Imbricated  (imbricata).  Fig.  22.  Plate  lxviii. 

i.  Insertion. 

93.  Petiolated  (petiolaistm).  Tigs.  10, 19.  PI.  lxvii. 

94.  Pakceous  ( pa/aceum ),  when  the  foot -stalk  is 
attached  to  the  margin. 

95.  Peltatcd  ( pelt  atom ),  when  the  foot  stalk  is  in* 
serted  into  the  middle  of  the  leaf. 

96  Sessile  (sessiiis),  when  there  is  no  foot-stalk. 

Fig*.  14,  15,  16.  Plate  lxviii. 

97.  Loose  (solutum),  a cylindrical  or  subalate  leaf, 
which  is  loosely  attached  to  its  stem.  Sei/um  album . 

98.  Riding  (equitaus),  when  the  base  of  a linear  or 
ensiform  leaf  embraces  the  stalk. 

99.  Decurrent  ( decar rens ).  Fig.  19.  Plate  lxvii. 

100.  Embracing  (amflexicanle),  when  a sessile  cor- 
date leaf  embraces  the  stem.  Fig.  15.  Plate  lxviii, 

101.  Connate  ( connatum ),  when  opposite  and  ses- 
sile leaves  are  joined  at  their  bases.  Fig.  14.  PI.  lxviii. 

k.  Direction. 

102.  Appressed  (adprenstnn),  when  the  leaf  turn 
up  and  lays  its  upper  surface  to  the  stem. 
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Tninbo-  109.  Rooting  ( radicana ),  when  the  leaf  strikes 
k*f7-  roots.  • 

Lc3t<**T""^  Art.  XXXII.  The  leave?  of  the  Muses  frondosi 
are  all  membranaceous  and  simple,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception sessile. 

1 .  Piliferous  ( piliferum),  having  a hair  at  the  apex. 
Polntrichum  piliferum. 

parts  of  the  Art.  XXXIII.  Miscellaneous  Parts  or  the 
icat  Leaf. 

1.  Lobe  (lohu*),  the  segment  of  a leaf  which  is 
round  at  the  apex,  as  in  the  Acer. 

2.  Segment  (lacinia),  the  uneven  segment  of  a leaf 
with  an  angular  point. 

3.  Leafct  ( Jbtioltem),  the  small  leaves  that  com- 
pose a digitate,  quinate,  Ac.  leaf. 

The  leaf  of  a bi-plrmatc  leaf,  (pinna), 
lxifct  of  ditto,  (pinAv/a). 

Two- paired  pinnated,  ( piunatvm  Ujugump 
Angle  (mnfrvimt),  the  1 adnia  or  segment. 


lrocd.  Art.  XXXTV.  Frond  (Jenna),  the  leaf  of  the 

Palm  tribe,  of  Filter *,  Mutex  kepatici , and  Algtr. 

Palms  have  a simple  stem  crowned  with  leaves. 

1.  Fan -shaped  ( JlabelHformia) , when  a number  of 
leaves  are  spread  out  in  a circle  at  the  apex  of  the  stipe. 

2.  Peltate  (peltald),  when  the  foliaceoos  substance 
at  the  apex  of  the  stipe  is  closed  and  entire. 

S.  Pinnate  ( piimata),  resembling  a pinnated  leaf. 

The  FHicea,  and  those  plants  allied  to  them,  have 
all  the  usual  characters  of  leaves,  with  some  others. 

1.  Pinnated  with  confluent  folio  la  ( pinnaia  pinnit 
confluent  thus),  pinnated  and  united  at  the  base. 

2.  Doubly  pinnated  ( bipiniuit\/ida ) . 

8.  Barren  (sterility,  when  it  bears  neither  flowers 
nor  fruit,  as  in  Blechnum  boreale . 

N.  B.  The  Musci  hrpatici  have  no  particular  cha- 
racters of  their  fronds. 

Alger  have  their  stipes  and  fronds  running  into  each 
other. 

1.  Foliaccous  ( foUacea),  when  the  frond  is  divided 
into  sections  or  folds,  as  in  Lichen  xatatilh. 

2.  Gelatinous  ( gelat'mosa ),  when  it  is  transparent, 
resembling  jelly,  as  m Lichen  crispus. 

3.  Leathery  (coriaccn).  Pelt  idea  canina. 

4.  Imbricated  ( imbrienta  ).  Lichen  parietinus. 

5.  Uipbilicatcd  ( umbilicata ),  when  tne  frond  is  fix- 

ed to  the  body,  on  which  it  grows,  by  a single  cord, 
arising  out  of  its  under  surface.  * 

6.  Orbicular  (oriiculata,  stel/aris).  Lichen  sieUaris. 

7.  Cruststceous  (cntstaceu).  Lichen  subfuscus. 

8.  Pulverulent  ( pulverulent  a 1.  J^epra. 

9-  Filamentous  ( filament ota j.  JJ  hrnjubatus. 

10.  Simple  ( simplicissinui ).  Fucvt  saccnarinut. 

11.  Fruticose  (Jrntuota).  Lichen  nnicalit. 

12.  Cupbcarir.g  (jn/sidata ; sctfphifcra).  Lichen 
pyxtdaiut. 

Prop*.  Art,  XXXV.  Props  ( fulcra ),  all  those  parts 

which  differ  from  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flower, 
but  serve  to  support  plants.  The  particulars  are  to 
be  found  in  the  t cl h.- wing  articles. 

Stipule*.  Art.  XXXVI.  Sti pulps  (stijiulm),  are  small  leaves 


that  appear  on  the  stem,  in  place  of  the  foot-stalks  Termino. 
of  leave,.  Fijr.  21,  23,  25.  Plate  lini.  Fig.  21,  23,  ,0«7- 

25,  Plate  lxviii.  B < 

Double  (eeminee),  when  two  are  opposite. 

1.  lateral  ( lateraies ),  when  they  stand  at  the  ori- 
gin of  the  footstalk.  . » 

2.  Extrafoliaceous  (extrafiniacecr),  when  below 
the  origin  of  the  footstalk. 

3.  Intrafoliaceons  (inirafoUacta),  above  the  origin 
of  the  petiolus. 

4.  Caducous  ( caducee ),  when  they  fall  off  soon  af- 
ter their  evolution. 

5.  Decidaans  (decidua),  when  they  fall  off  a short 
time  before  the  leaves. 

6.  Abiding  ( persisfentes ),  when  they  wither  and 
fall  with  the  leaves,  or  soon  after  them. 

Art.  XXXVII.  Ramemt  (ramentum),  a small  Ram  tor 
leaflet  of  a brownish  colour,  which  appear  on  all  trees 
wheri  the  buds  open,  and  fall  off  soon  after.  It  is 
placed  in  the  angles  of  the  footstalk. 

Art.  XXXVIII.  Floral  Leaves  (bractcce),  the  Flora’ 
leaves  that  are  interposed  between  the  flowers.  Fig.  leave*. 

36.  Plate  lxvii. 

Art.  XXXIX.  Sheath  (vagina),  is  the  prolon-  Sheath, 
gation  of  a leaf,  which  rolls  itself  around  the  stem, 
and  forms  a cylinder ; as  in  all  the  grasses. 

Art.  XL.  Spatiie  (ajMtlta),  an  oblong  leaf  which  spatfee. 
envelopes  the  stem,  and  protects  the  flowers  before 
they  Wow._  It  is  common  to  palms,  to  most  lilies, 
and  arums.  Fig.  34,  35.  Plate  Ixix. 

1.  Univalve  ( univahis ).  Fig.  S5.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Vague  (raga),  when,  besides  one  large  common 
vagina,  there  are  smaller  ones  for  each  particular  di- 
vision of  the  flower-stem. 

3.  Withering  (marcejcou),  when  it  withers  at 
flowering. 

4.  Permanent  (persistent),  when  it  remains  un- 
changed until  the  fruit  ripens. 

Art.  XL  I.  Roll  ( ochrea ),  a leafy  body  which  Roll, 
surrounds  the  branches  of  the  flower-stalk  in  some 
grasses,  as  in  the  genus  Cyperut. 

1.  Foliaccous  (JoUacea),  when  it  ends  on  a subu- 
late leaf. 

Art.  XLII.  Bottle  (ascidivm),  a cylindrical.  Bottle, 
hollow,  foliaceous  body,  often  furnished  with  a cover, 
which  opens  occasionally,  and  is  generally  filled  with 
purr  water.  It  is  cither  sessile  or  petiolatc.  In  Ne- 
penthes dutiUuloria. 

Art.  XLII1.  Bladder  (ampulla),  a round,  hoi-  Bladdec. 
low,  closed  body,  found  at  the  roots  of  some  water- 
plants.  Their  form  in  some  fuci  is  very  singular. 

Art.  XLIV.  Strap  (tigulu),  a small  membra- Strap, 
nous  leafet  at  the  margin  of  the  vagina,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf. 

1.  Truncated  (truneata),  when  it  terminates  in  a 
transverse  line, 

2.  Acuminated  (arvmt/iofa),  wheu  it  has  a long 
projecting  point. 

3.  Decurrent  (decurrcns),  when  small  and  running 
down  the  inside  of  the  vagina. 


• When  s leaf  doc*  net  sgrcc  with  any  of  the  preceding  description?,  the  preposition  is  prefixed  to  the  word;  so  that 
we  have  m&orafe,  tuUmdatr,  Sc c.  When  the  leaf  agrees  in  general  form  with  the  description*,  but  appear*  to  be  reversed, 
that  is,  the  base  is  in  the  position  of  the  apex,  and  wee  verso,  the  preposition  ob  is  predied ; whence  we  have  oboxuu,  <4cor. 
date.  Ax. 
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irrimnc-  Art.  XLV.  Involucre  ( [involucrvm ),  consists  of 
lusy*  leaves  differing  from  the  proper  leaves  of  the  plant. 
Involucre^  which  surround  and  enclose  one  or  more  flowers  be- 
fore they  are  evolved.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  um- 
belliferous plants. 

1.  Common  (universale),  when  it  encloses  all  the 
flower-stalks.  Fig  7.  Plate  lxvii. 

! 2 . Partial  ( partiale ),  when  it  only  encloses  the 
partial  umbels. 

3.  Halved  ( dimidialum),  when  it  only  encloses 
half  the  stem. 

4.  Pendent  (dependent),  when  the  leaflet 4 hang  down. 

Fungi.  Art.  X LVI.  Fungi. — Fungi  are  distinguished  by 

parts  totally  differing  from  tho«e  of  other  plants  Fig. 
2.  Plate  lxvii.  Fig.  44.  Plate  Ixix. 

1.  Wrapper  (tWra),  a thick  fleshy  membrane  which 
surround*  the  young  and  unexpended  fungus,  and  *f 
tcrwnrdj  remains  close  upon  tl»e  ground.  It  vane 
in  external  appearance.  Fig.  44.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Ring*  (annulus),  a thin  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  stalk  like  a ring.  At  first  it  its  connected 
with  the  pileus,  and  afterwards  it  form*  a distinct  part. 
Fig.  2.  Plate  lxvii. 

1.  Erect  (ctccSm).  When  the  ring  is  merely  fixed  below. 

2.  Inv  erted  (tnrrrtws).  The  reverse  of  the  last. 

3.  Se«llc  (miilit).  When  attached  by  one  side. 

4.  Mobile  (a»o4i/l.>..  When  it  can  be  pushed  up  and 
down,  as  in  .dgaricu*  antiyuatu*. 

& Permanent  (pcrnafeiM).  When  it  exists  as  long  as  the 
fungus. 

6.  Fugacious  (fug or).  When  it  disappear*  on  the  de- 
vclopemcnt  of  the  fungus. 

7.  Cobweb-like  (armrkmoideut).  When  composed  of  a very 
fine  membrane. 

3.  Cap  (pilrus)t  the  top  of  the  fungus,  supported 
by  the  stalk.  It  generally  contains  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration. Fig.  2.  Plate  lxvii. 

1.  Flat  (plant!*).  With  a plane  surface. 

2.  Round  inwwrm).  Fig.  2.  Plate  lxvii. 

3.  Hollow  (cuNeat'iM).  Depressed  above. 

4 Bowed  (umbonntnt).  When  there  ia  a prominent  point 
in  the  centre. 

5.  Ikll-fthapcd  (campanttlatu*).  Wide  below  and  convex 
above* 

6-  Squarroso  (sfuarrotu*).  When  the  scales  stand  up 
from  the  surface. 

7.  The  pari*  of  the  pileus  arc  as  follows : 

n.  The  boas  (iimio).  A small  protulicrauce  in  Us  centre. 
K Gills  (UtmilLf).  Thin  fotiaccous  membranes  on  the  In- 
ncr  side  of  the  mushroom.  They  contain  the  cap- 
sule of  the  seed. 

1.  Two-rowed  (bistrialet).  When  a long  and  short  gill 
alternate. 

2.  Three-rowed  (tritrriales).  When  two  short  gilts 
stand  between  two  long  ones. 

3-  Branched,  (uistascr).  When  several  gills  unite. 

4 Dceurrent  (demmsla).  When  the  gills  run  down 
the  stalk. 

4 Venous  (vcime).  When  they  arc  so  small  as  to 
appear  merely  as  large  veins, 
e.  Pore*  (port).  Small  holes  on  the  undenddeof  the  BoUti. 

d.  Prickles  (aculti,  echini ).  Projecting  points  on  the 
genus  Hydn am,  which  contain  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration. 

e.  Warts  (pcpitl* V Small  protuberances  on  the  under 
surface,  which  ab»o  contain  the  organa  of  genera- 
tion. 


ANY. 

Art,  XLVII.  Little  Cap  ( cyphella ),  a pri- 
nted cavity,  with  a raised  rim.  Id  some  Alga. 

Art.  XLVIII.  Envelope  (peridtum),  a thin 
membrane  on  some  fungi,  under  which  the  seeds  lie. 

1.  Simple  (simplex),  a single  membrane. 

2.  Double  (dujAex),  two  membranes. 

3.  Circumcised  (circumcissum),  when  t he  upper  is  se- 
parated equally  round  from  the  under  part  ;u$inArcyria. 

Art.  XLIX.  f Cover  ( inr/usium ),  the  tender 
membrane  that  surrounds  the  torus  m the  Filiccs,  and 
is  rent  on  the  bursting  of  tlwscrd  vessels. 

1.  Flat  (pianvm),  as  in  the  Polypodtum. 

2.  Peltate  (pclialum)  when  the  membrane  is  flat, 
and  attached  to  them  ed  by  a thin  membrane. 

3.  Horny  (cor.iiculatum),  when  it  is  cylindrical  and 
hollow,  and  encloses  the  parts  of  fructification,  as  in 
the  Etjhisiduw. 

4.  UrccoUic  (nrceolatum),  when  it  has  nearly  the 
appearance  of  a cylindrical  cup,  as  in  Trichoma  net. 

5.  Bivalve  (bivalve)  when  it  separates  into  two 
parts,  as  llymcnophytium. 

6.  Continuous  (continuum),  when  it  proceeds  unin- 
terruptedly along  a produced  torut.  Pteris,  Blech  num. 

7.  Superficial  (snperjidale),  when  it  consists  of 
the  superior  membrane  of  the  leaf,  as  SctAopendrum. 

8.  Marginal  (marginal*),  when  it  consists  of  the 
membrane  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Adianthum. 

Art.  L.  Tendril  (cirrhus),  a filiform  body 
which  some  plants  possess,  and  by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  some  support.  *1  hey  are  commonly 
spiral.  Fig.  7,  10,  .12.  PI.  Ixviii. 

J.  Axillary  (axillaris).  Fig.  12.  PI.  Ixviii. 

2.  Foliar  (JiAiarit),  when  it  springs  from  the  points 
of  the  leaves.  Gloriosa  superba. 

3.  Pctiolar  (petiolaris),  when  it  stands  on  the  point 
of  the  common  footstalk,  a compound  leaf,  as  in  the 
Vida.  Fig.  7-  Plate  Ixviii. 

4.  Peduncular  (peduHCularit,)  when  it  rises  out  of 
the  stalk. 

5.  Convolute  ( convolutus ),  when  it  winds  regular- 
ly round  some  prop. 

6.  Revolute  (revolutus),  when  it  winds  irregularly 
round. 

Art.  LI.  Bud  (gemma),  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  contains  the  embryo,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Fig. 
9,  11,  12.  Plate  lxvii. 

1.  Involute  (involu/a),  when  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
arc  turned  inwards,  as  in  Humulus  lupulus.  Fig.  12. 
Plate  lxvii. 

2.  Re  volute  ( rcvolula ),  when  rolled  outwards,  as  in 
the  Saliecs.  Fig.  11.  Plate  lxvii. 

3.  Ob  volute  (obvoluta),  when  two  simply  closed 
leaves,  without  Deing  rolled,  embrace  the  halt  of  each 
other.  Salvia  officinalis. 

4.  Convolute  (convo  uta),  when  the  leaves  are  rol- 
led up  spirally. 

5.  Conduplicatc  ( corv/uplicata ),  when  they  lie  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  as  in  the  Tagus  tylvaiica. 

6.  Circinal  (cirdnala),  when  the  whole  leaf  is  rol- 
led up,  so  that  the  outside  ia  within,  and  the  inside 
without,  as  in  the  Filicet. 


• The  ring  is  properly  a prolongation  of  the  membrane  of  the  pileus.  When  it  remains  attached  to  the  pileus,  it  ia  called 
cortina. 

Dr  Smith  distinguishes  the  genera  of  the  Filin*,  by  the  mode  in  whkh  the  indmium  bursts. 
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Art.  LI  I.  Mass  Bud  (propago),  a round  or 
long  body  from  wme  plants,  which  becomes  a new 
one,  as  in  the  mosses. 

Art.  LIII.  Knot  (gottgylus),  a hard  round  body, 
which  falls  off  upon  the  death  of  the  parrot  plant,  and 
becomes  a new  one,  as  in  Fnci. 

Art.  LIV.  Gland  (glandula),  a round  body, 
serves  for  transpiration  and  secretion,  which  is  gene- 
rally placed  on  the  leaves  or  stem. 

Art.  LV.  Thorn  (spina).  A strong  sharp  pro- 
jection, which  doe*  not  come  off  with  the  bark,  as 
ia  the  Prunus  spinosa.  Fig.  8,  9.  PI.  Ixviii. 

Art.  LVI.  Prickle  (acu/eus.)  A persistent 
projection,  which  conies  off  with  the  bark.  Rosa  cen- 
t if  oh  a. 

Akt.  LVII.  Awn  ( arista 1.  A pointed  beard 
which  sits  oil  the  flower  of  the  grasses.  Fig.  39. 
Plate  Ixix.  b 

Aht.  LVIII.  Hair  ( Pi/us).  A fine  slender  body, 
which  is  an  organ  of  transpiration. — The  varieties  arc 
as  follow. 

1.  Wool  ( lana ).  When  it  is  crooked  and  soft. 

2.  Fine  hair  (r «'//«.«).  Very  fine  and  soft. 

3.  Bristle  (slngaf  Very  stiff. 

4.  Hook  [hamus).  Stiff  and  crooked  at  the  point. 

5.  Double  hook  ( glnchis ).  Divided  at  the  point, 
and  each  division  bent  backwards* 

Art.  LIX.  Flower  (Flos.  ) The  part  of  the 
plant  which  is  composed  of  the  organs  of  generation 
and  the  enclosing  parts.  Fig.  18,  24,  25,  37.  Plate 
Ixix. 

J.  Simple  (simplex).  Fig.  27.  Plate  Ixix. 

^’aked  [nudu*y  When  there  is  neither  a corolla  or 
a calyx. 

A.  ApeuJuu*  ( aptlrlut ).  When  no  corolla. 

ew  Aphyllous  {ronJlarttia,  apkpUui).  When  no  calyx. 

d.  Hermaphrodite  (kermapiroditus).  Where  there  are 
stamen*  and  pistil.*.  Fig.  27.  Plate  Ixix/. 

* Jymale  (fttminnu).  Where  there  aee  no  Mamma. 

/.  Male  (#u«fii/ij«).  Where  there  ia  no  pistiL 

(f.  Nmin  (neater).  Neither  stament  nor  pistils. 

2.  Compom.d  (cornpositns,  vel  communis).  Fig- 

40,45.48  Plate  lx.x.  J * 

a.  Scmlflmcular  When  they  consist 

of  tungui-*h.ipcd  floret*.  Fig.  4a  Plate  Ixix. 

*•  Discoid  (inwifli ».  fttvrvlviwg).  When  they  consist 
of  tubular  floret*. 

c.  Radiate  (ratfmiu*).  When  the  tubular  florets  are  In 
the  centre,  and  the  tongue-. draped  floret.*  arc  in  the 
circumference.  The  centre  is  tidied  the  disc  (ch'»c««)  ; 
and  the  circumference  the  nidius.  Pig.  43.  Plate  Ixix. 

d.  Scm.radlste  <«■» iradiat^y  When  only  one  side  is 
composed  of  torigue-*hfl]*d  florets. 

Art.  LX.  The  Flower*  of  Mos-lb  arc  only  vi. 
"J*  , . magnifying  g|ai*,  and  differ  from  tW 

Ot  other  plants.  Fig.  14.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Gcmmiform  (gr mmi/urmi  ).  I,  teated  between 
the  leases,  and  resemble,  a swollen  bud. 

2.  Capitul.form  (rapib  Ufvrmi*).  A spherical  fo- 
uaceous  flower,  railed  on  a peduncle. 

3.  Unciform  (dunfotmii).  I,  flat  and  composed 
of  broad  leave.,  seated  at  the  top  of  the  stem  ; at  in 
Polytnchum  commune. 

Art.  LXI  Calyx  (calyx).  I,  composed  of  all 
the  coloured  leaves  which  surround  the  corolla  or 
carts  of  fructification.  Fig.  20,  22,  27,  30,  33.  Plate 
lux. 

I.  Perianth  (pcriaalhium).  That  specie,  of  calyx 


which  immediately  enclose,  a flower.  Fie.  28.  Plate  Terroiiw. 
Ixix.  , tu*T- 

a.  Abiding  {pcraUtcn*).  Remains  after  the  flower,  as  ’ 
in  //ytncyiTWH*  niger. 

b.  Dociduou*  {.<!.  riJuttm).  Falls  off  with  the  flower,  as 
in  Ttlia  Kv  roper  a. 

c.  Withering  (Morresrfn*).  Withers  after  the  flower ; 
but  doc*  not  fall  off.  Pruuut  Armtniaca. 

d.  Caducous  (ratfuriim).  Fulls  off  before  the  flowers, 
as  in  Papavrr  aemnifentm. 

r.  Parted  ( partition ).  When  divided  to  Ihe  base. 

f.  Labiate  (labiatum,  bilubiatum).  When  divided  into 
two  larintae,  a*  in  Salvia  affitinaUt. 

g.  Coloured  {roloratvm}.  When  of  a different  colour 
than  green. 

2.  Glume  ( gluma ),  the  peculiar  calyx  of  grasses 
It  contains  several  flowers,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
called  valves  (rrr/Wtr).  Fig.  39.  PI.  Ixix. 

a.  Univalve  (uttiralvia).  /.oliua  per  tune. 

b.  Coloured  (cWoraia).  Of  any  colour  but  green. 

3.  Common  perianth  (anthoriium).  A calyx  which 
contains  many  flowers,  as  in  Leonlodon  taraxacum. 

Fig.  40,  45,  48.  Plate  Ixix. 

a.  Simple  (timpUx).  When  the  flower*  arc  surrounded 

by  a single  row  of  leaves.  * 

b.  Squairosc  (ty*am>9um).  When  the  leafeta  are  bent 
back  at  the  point*. 

c.  Scarktse  (scon nvm).  When  the  lcafcts  arc  hard  and 
dry,  a*  in  Cmtaiirea  ghstifolia. 

d.  Mtrricated  (Mvi-trofim).  When  the  margins  of  (he 
foliola  arc  set  with  *bort  Miff  prickles. 

t.  Thorny  (•ptnoairsi).  When  each  leafet  is  furnished 
with  a thorn. 

/.  Turbinated  (fur&r*afa*i).  When  it  has  the  form  of  a top. 

4.  Pcrichsetium  (pericfuctium ).  The  peculiar  ca- 
lyx of  mosses,  of  a very  minute  size.  Fig.  15.  PL  Ixvii. 

Art.  LXII.  Corolla  (Corolla).  The  small  Corolla, 
coloured  leaves  surrounding  the  interior  parts  of  the 
flowers,  and  enclosed  by  the  calyx.  Fig.  18,  31.  Plate 
Ixix. 

1.  Monopetalous  (monopetala).  Fig.  18,  37,  40. 

Plate  Ixix. 

«.  Tubular  (fv&v/oso).  Fig.  26.  Plate  Ixix. 

b.  Clubbed  (cUrvatay.  Bellied  and  cloned  at  the  aperture. 

r.  Campanuldtc  ( rampanvlato ).  Fig.  37.  Plate  Ixix. 

<L  Cup-*hnpCfi-(<'jyarAi/annr«>.  Wider  from  below. 

e.  Urceolatc  (vrttvlaimm).  A abort  cylinder  expanding  to 
a wide  surface. 

f.  Infumlibulifurm  (infundibuliformia).  Rcbcmbling  a fun- 
nel. 

g.  S»]veraha|ifd  ( kypacr  ate  rtf  arm  is).  Having  a brood  rim. 

i.  Ligulatc  (tigmtatay.  Short,  and  suddenly  ending  in  an 

oblong  exp.inxton. 

i.  Ringvnt  (ringen*).  Salt  ia  offidnatit.  Resembling  the 
open  mouth  of  an  animal. 

k.  Masked  iprmnata).  When  both  segments  of  a rin- 
gent  flower  are  prco-ed  together.  Intirrhimum  majus. 

2.  Polyprtalous  (jwlyjtelula).  Fig.  29,  33,  38, 

43.  Plate  Ixix 

a.  Rose-like  (rosacea).  When  pretty  round  petals,  with- 
out any  unguis  at  their  ha**,  form  a corolla.  Fig.  38. 

Plate  Ixix. 

l.  Mallow-like  (iwafv/Keo).  When  five  petals  unite  at 
the  base.  and  npjiear  to  lie  mnnopetalous. 

r.  Cruciform  (» ractafa).  When  four  petaia  which  are 
much  produced  at  their  bases  stand  opposite  to  each 
oilier,  as  in  Si  nap**  ulim. 

d.  Pink-like  (curyopSyllartay.  WJnn  five  petals  are 
much  elongated  at  their  bases  and  stand  on  a mono- 
pctalous  calyx,  as  in  Diantkua  Luryoj'hyUua.  Fig.  28. 

Plate  Ixix. 

«.  Liliaceous  (WiWm).  When  there  arc  six  petal*  with- 
out any  calyx. — Sometimes  there  arc  only  three  petals. 
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and  at  other  timet  the  petals  form  4 tuba  at  the  base. 
f Papilionaceous  (papitivnacea).  When  four  petals  dif- 
fering in  figure  stand  together,  as  in  /'idem  faliVtia. 
Pig.  30.  Plate  lxix.  The  following  are  the  parts. 

1.  Standard  (tx xiRumy.  The  uppermost  and  largest 
petal,  which  Is  commonly  the  largest*  Fig.  SO. 
Plate  lxix. 

t Wings  (a4*V  The  petals  tliat  stand  under  the 
vrxillum*  Fig.  30.  Plate  hh. 

& Keel  (tetri’ as).  The  lowest  petal,  which  Aland*  un- 
der the  vexillum,  and  contain*  the  german,  the  sta- 
nfem,  and  pistil;*.  Fig.  30.  Plate  bUx. 
g.  Orchidcons  (Orr  IfrfaaV  When  coBfostd  df  five  pe- 
tals, of  which  tile  undermost  is  long  and  sometimes 
deft ; the  remaining  fear  are  bent  tiinanb  each 
other. 

PetaL  Art.  LXIII.  Petal  (/jp/ij/ihw).  A single  divi- 
sion of  the  corolla.  When  plane,  the  upper  part  14. 
oalled  lamina » and  the  under  part  unguis.  Fig.  28. 
Plate  lxix. 

The  following  are  the  particular  parts  of  the  mo* 
nope  talons  corolla. 

1.  Tube  (tubus).  When  the  under  part  is  hol- 
low' and  equally  thick.  Fig.  28.  Date  lxix. 

2.  Border  (limbus).  The  opening  of  the  corol- 
K la,  especially  when  bent  back.  Fig.  27*  Plate  lxix. 

S.  I.0 be s ( Ituinitr , lobi),  are  described  accord- 
ing to  their  figure,  number,  and  other  circumstances. 

4.  Helmet  (galea).  The  upper  arched  lobe  of  a 
ringent  or  masked  corolla. 

5.  Gape  (rictus).  The  space,  in  ringent  flowers, 
between  the  helmet  and  the  under  lip. 

0.  Throat  (faux).  The  opening  of  the  tube  in  a 
ringent  corolla. 

7*  Palate  (palatum).  The  arch  of  the  under  lip 
in  a personate  corolla,  so  elevated  as  to  close  the 
faux. 

8.  Beard  ( barbti , labcllum).  The  under  lip  of  a rin- 
gent or  personate  corolla. 

9.  Lips  (labia).  Are  the  divisions  of  a labiate 
corolla.  The  galea  and  barba  are  so  called  by  some 
botanists. 

10.  The  corolla  of  mosses  differs  in  appearance  from 
that  of  other  plants.  It  is  confined  to  the  female 
moss,  and  remains  attached  until  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  when  it  assumes  an  entirely  different  appear- 
ance. The  under  part  is  called  the  vaginula,  and  the 
upper  the  calyptre,  (calyptra.) 

Nectary.  Art.  LXlV.  Nectary  (neclarium).  Every  body 
on  a flower  which  does  not  resemble  any  other  parts. 
They  are  of  three  kinds  ;•  1.  Those  that  secrete  ho- 
* ney,  2.  Those  that  receive  it.  3.  Those  that  pro- 
tect the  various  parts  of  the  plant, 

1.  Those  that  do  secrete  honey  arc  glands  (glandu- 
lar), scales  (squamae  nectari/ene),  and  pores  (port 
jttclarUeri .) 

2.  Those  that  receive  and  preserve  the  honey  are 

numerous.  f 

a.  Hood  (cwcutf**),  a hollow  bag  separated  from  every 
other  part  of  the  flower,  as  in  comma*. 


h.  Tube  (lata*).  A cylindrical  body  constantly  attached  Termnw* 

to  the  flower,  as  in  Pelargonium,  loyy. 

e.  Pit  (jtwa).  A cavity  in  any  part  of  the  flower. 

d.  Fold  ipltray.  An  oblong  groove  formed  by  the  bend* 
ing  inwards  of  the  corolla. 

e.  Spur  {calcar).  A horn-shaped  production  of  the  co. 
rolls,  containing  honey,  as  in  l' tola  0 dorata.  Fig.  30. 

Piste  lxix. 

3.  Those  tliat  protect  the  various  parts  of  the 
plant  are  as  follow  : 

a.  Arch  {fornix}.  The  small  elongation  of  the  corolla, 
which  commonly  covers  the  stamens,  or  is  seated  at 
the  aperture  of  the  corolla. 

k Beard  (Aorta),  A number  of  short  hairs  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flowers,  on  the  petals,  or  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  calyx  or  corolla. 

e.  Thread  ( J Hum ).  A thick  tender  body  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Mower.  Purr  if  ora  Ptriplnca. 

d.  Cylinder  ( cyUndru #).  A thin  body  that  surrounds  the 
pistil,  and  supports  the  stamens,  as  In  Swictmia. 

e.  Crown  (corona).  A very  variable  body,  generally  re- 
sembling the  corolla.  * 

Art.  LXV.  Stamens  (stamina).  Are  ho-  Stamm, 
dies  composed  of  differeot  parts,  which  contain  the 
dust  or  pollen  essential  for  fructification.  From  Fig. 

1—22.  Plate  Ixx. 

1.  Filament  (Jilamentum).  A long  body  that  sup- 
ports the  anther,  b , Fig.  24,  50.  Plate  lxix. 

2.  Anther  (aniherd).  A cellular  body  that  con- 
tains the  pollen,  a,  Fig.  24.  Plate  lxix.  Fig.  24, 

Plate  lxix. 

3.  Pollen  (pollen ).  A very  fine  dust  contained  ia 
the  anther. 

Art.  LX  VI.  Pistil  (pi si  ilium ).  Stands  in  the  Piuik 
middle  of  the  stamens,  and  is  also  essential  to  fructi- 
fication. c Fig.  24.  Plate  lxix.  From  Fig.  23  to  60. 

Plate  lxx. 

1.  Germen  (grrmen).  The  lowest  part  of  the  pis- 
til, and  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  d , Fig.  24,  25. 

Plate  lxix. 

2.  Style  (stylus).  Is  a small  stalk  seated  upon  the 
germen.  f Fig.  24.  Plate  lxix. 

3.  Stigma  (stigma).  The  top  of  the  style,  c Fig, 

23.  Plate  lxix.  { 

Art.  LX VI I.  Fruit  (jYuciut),  Succeeds  the  Fruit- 
flowering,  and  is  of  various  kinds.  || 

1.  Seeds  (semen).  See  Sect.  IL  Art.  L Fig.  1. 

Plate  lx. 

2.  Pericarp  (pericarphtm).  Fig.  71.  Plate  lxx.  * 

a.  Bladder  (■»«>*/»*).  A thin  skin  that  contains  a sin- 
gle oeed  { os  in  the  A demi *,  TkaLktnua,  fiaiivm,  and 
Amaranth**,  The  seed  is  connected  by  the  umbilical 

cord. 

A.  Winged  fruit  {samara).  A pericarp  which  contains 
one  or  two  seeds,  and  is  either  partially  or  completely 
•urmmded  by  a thin,  transparent  membrane.  Ex- 
amples of  it  are  Utmns,  Acer,  Praxinus,  Betula.  Fig. 

7&  Plate  lxx. 

c.  Follicle  {JUticutus),  An  oblong  pericarp  filled  with 
seed*,  and  bursts  longitudinally  on  one  aide.  It  ts 
usually  double.  Fig.  73.  Plate  lxx. 

d.  Capsule  {cajunUa).  A pericarp  consisting  of  a thin 


• In  some  plants  there  ore  small  cartilaginous  bodies,  which  are  called  tubercles  (fwAercwla),  and  appear  to  bo  dried  up 
glands.  The  nectaries  of  grasses  are  only  distinguished  from  the  glume*  by  extraordinary  fineness.  There  apiwar  to  be  no 
nectaries  in  mosses. 

•f  When  there  is  a style  to  each  germen,  It  ought  to  be  noted. 

X The  pistil  of  mosses  is  furnished  with  all  the  part*  of  pistils  of  other  plants.  Some,  however,  are  barren.  The  dikes 
and  fungi  have  no  style. 

| All  vegetables  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — I.  Vcgctabilia  gymnospermia.  2.  VcgHabiUa  aogiofpenam-  In 
the  first  the  gtirroen  changes  into  naked  seeds  ; in  the  second  the  seed*  hate  on  envelope. 
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rm-nffc.  eo«t,  which  contain*  many  seedv.  It*  port*  are,  I. 

U*jry.  The  partition  (ditnoivtculum) ; & the  cell*  (l»nifa«c*- 

— fa);  3.  the  rxJumtUa,  that  pwwcx  through  the  capsule  { 

4.  the  tithe*  (valsnala) ; and  5.  the  suture  (j-klwra >. 
Fig.  68,  69,  70,  71,  79,  89.  90,  91.  Plate  hex. 

* Tricuccou*  ffriewea).  When  a triloeular  eap«ule 
appear*  a*  if  three  had  grown  together,  a*  In  Eu~ 
pharbi a,  7i«a  viridia,  and  Jfc'eiaaa. 

£*  Corticated, (cortieoin).  When  the  outer  case  1»  hard, 
and  the  inner  one  soft,  a*  in  the  Magnolia.  . 

X.  B.  The  fruit  of  the  hepatic  mooses  is  also  called  a 
capenic. 

e.  Nut  (■»*)  A seed  corerrd  with  a hard  shell  that  d.»ca 
not  burst,  a*  in  Corylma  aadlana.  Fig.  61,  6?,  6%  61, 
U>.  Plate  I xx.  The  shell  is  called  pnlauscn. 

f.  * Drupe  (drapa).  A nut  covered  with  a fleshy,  succulent, 
or  cartilaginous  coat.  Prunua  erraaua,  Anygdalaa 
ymtra,  C oeot  nucifere,  Jwgtana  regia , II  ales  ia*  Fig. 
81,  89,  83,  81,  84  Plate  fat*. 

g.  • Berry  (Sacco).  A succulent  fruit  that  contain*  many 
wsds,  but  never  bursts,  ar  in  Ribts  grvi safaris,  Gar- 
rimia  maagaataoM,  I/cdera  krUx.  Fig.  86,  97.  PL  lax. 

A Apple  (pomumy  A fleshy  fruit,  having  a perfect  cap. 
xule  Tor  the  seed  in  its  centre.  Pyma  malm,  Pyma 
eommuuia,  Ac.  Fig.  80.  Plate  Ixx. 

s.  Pumpkin  ( peps).  A succulent  fruit,  having  it*  seeds 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rind,  as  in  Cucu- 
wua  aativu  f. 

k.  Silique  (aili^may  A dry  elongated  pericarp,  consist- 
ing of  two  valves,  to  the  inner  margin*  of  both  sutures 
of  which  the  seeds  are  attached,  as  in  5«iiapu  niln, 
Ac.  When  it  i*  broad,  it  ia  called  silicule  (adiculay 
Fig.  77,  79.  Plate  Ixx. 

f.  -Legume  {Irgvmemy.  A dry,  elongated  pericarp,  con- 
ihtiog  of  two  valve*,  to  the  margins  of  the  under  su- 
ture of  which  the  wed*  arc  attached.  Fig  74  PL  Ixx. 
m.  Torolosc  (teroloaumy  When  both  valves  arc  round 
and  thick. 

«*.  lament  (fcwealxai).  An  elongated  pericarp,  which  ne- 
ver bursts.  It  is  divided  into  small  cells,  each  of  which 
contains  a seed  attached  to  the  under  suture. 

«.  Case  (theca).  The  fruit  of  the  frond  of  mosses.  It 
opens  in  the  middle  with  a lid. 

a.  Calyptre  ( ealyptmy . A tender  skin  that  covers  the 
top  of  the  theca.  Fig.  31.  Plate  lxix. 

,3.  IJd  («yemi/«a>i  A round  body  that  closes  the  theca, 
and  falls  off  when  the  seed  ripens.  Fig.  31.  PL  lxix. 
y.  Fringe  (Jimbria , a nmvhsa,)  a narrow,  sinuated,  and 
drotated  membrane,  that  lie*  within  the  opercu- 
lum, and  serves  to  throw  it  off  from  the  theca. 


J.  Mouth  (ptmUma,  paUumiaaiy  The  otembr inaee-  Teruuno- 
ou*  rim  that  surround*  the  mouth  of  the  theca-  *°FT* 

t.  Kpiphrogm  (epipkragmay  The  thin  membrane  "r 

which  stretches  over  the  mouth  of  the  theca,  in  the 
genus  PUytrickmm. 

Seed-column  (aporangidium,'  coiuaanutay  A slender 
filament  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  theca, 

. and  supporting  the  *eed. 

A Apophysis  ( upopkyaia ).  A fleshy  body  that  ia  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  theca. 

There  arc  also  other  productions  of  the  parts  of  fructi- 
fication, which  receive  particular  names,  a*  they  differ 
from  the  true  pericarpu 

«.  Strobile  (i irobilua).  A calkin,  the  scale*  of  which 
have  become  woody. 

fi.  False  capsule  (eapaula  spuria y As  in  /toner, 
y.  False  nut  (am r spuria).  When  the  calyx  become# 
hard. 

False  drupe  (dm pa  spuria ).  Where  a nut  Is  half 
sunk  in  a fleshy  receptacle,  a*  in  the  Taxua  baoeata. 

%.  PaUe  berry  (Aarra  spuria).  When  the  foljola  of  a 
catkin  bccpnic  fleshy,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
a heny. 

Art.  LX VI II.  Bash  (bayis),  the  part  on  which  Bxie. 
the  flower  and  the  fruit  stands. 

1.  Receptacle  ( receptaculum ) , an  extended  body, 
on  which  t r. „•  parts  of  fructification  stand. 

a.  Simple  (prapriumy  Not  much  raised,  as  in  Fragaria 

row. 

A Common  (coaauw).  More  extended,  and  contains  ma- 
ny flower*. 

2.  Fruit  bed  (thalamus),  an  extended  body  that 

encloses  and  conceals  the  fruit.  If  minutely  divided, 
the  seed  cases  may  be  seen  by  the  help  of  a micro- 
scope. > 

a.  Target  (pcltay  A round  or  oblong  fruit  bed,  chiefly 
found  in  the  genu*  Petiidta. 

A.  Shield  (schtdia).  A plate-shaped  fruit  bed,  common 
to  the  Atg*. 

c.  Tubercle  (tuberculstm).  A convex  fruit  bed,  without  a 
rawed  margin,  alxo  in  the  Algae. 

d.  Ti  ica  ( triea , gyronay  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
saucer. 

c.  Lirvlla  ( lirtUa V A linear  fruit  bed  furrowed  in  the 

middle.  In  tho  genu*  Optgrapka.  • 

f.  t’utilla  ( ciatiUa y Shaped  tike  a ball,  within  which  ia 
a powdery  substance. 

g.  Orbkule  (o rbiculaay  A round  fruit  bed,  compressed  on 
the  side*,  as  in  Xidulorto. 


PART  II.  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 


, The  acquisition  of  the  individual  characters  of  plants 
1 uL  U<  *s  not  *°k  °bjec*  °f  Botany  ; it  aspires  still  high- 
er ; it ‘furnishes  tne  materials,  by  the  examination  of 
which  the  philosopher  is  enabled  to  dcvclopc  all  the 
singular  operations  of  nature  iu  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  to  constitute  an  interesting  department  of 
r*fioitjon  science,  to  which  the  name  of  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy is  given,  in  opposition  to  that  branch  of  phi- 
losophic research,  which  derives  its  name  from  ha- 
ving the  various  functions  of  the  animal  economy  for 
its  object. 

Such  being  the  end  of  vegetable  physiology,  it  be- 
comes Decenary  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  beings 
whose  functions  this  science  professes  to  discuss; 


which  cannot  be  better  done  than  by  taking  a short 
survey  of  all  material  beings. 

The  most  general,  though  by  no  means  the  most  Division, 
obvious  division  of  natural  objects,  is  into  organised 
and  unorganised  bodies  ; the  first  comprehending  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  latter  the  mine- 
ral kingdom.  The  peculiar  characters  of  these  great 
classes  cannot  be  confounded,  as  the  former  possesses 
certain  properties  which  are  referable  to  a living  prin- 
ciple ; while  the  latter  is  dead  matter,  subject  to  cer- 
tain mechanical  and  chemical  laws. 

The  line  of  distinction,  however,  between  animals 
and  vegetables  cannot  be  so  readily  traced  ; for  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  impercepti- 


bly the  flower  have  many  styles,  the  gertnrn  of  each  of  which  produces  a wraD  berry  or  drupe,  all  the  small  drupe*  «r 
herriei  coalesce,  and  form  a large  one. 
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Veritable  blc,  that  we  cannot,  with  the  knowledge  we  now 
PbfMolo-  pOWI,i  fix  on  any  solitary  character  which  may  not 
. ' “ . be  controverted,  or  which,  indeed,  ma^not  he  “found. 

ed,  in  some  degree,  on  ati  unproved  assumption.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  at  all  wonderful,  that  every  at 
tempt  at  a legitimate  definition  should  have  failed.— ^ 
Of  late,  physiologists  have  taken  a wider  range, 
and  have  instituted  a parallel  between  the  general 
characters  of  animals  and  of  vegetables,  instead  of 
confining  thcm?elves  to  one  or  two  individual  facts. 
That  this  parallel  description,  which  we  shall  adopt, 
may  be  more  readily  understood,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  sketch,  rapidly,  all  the  properties  common  to  both 
kingdoms  ; and  then  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to 
compare  those  peculiar  to  each. 

That  all  animals  and  vegetables  exhibit  phenomena 
which  we  refer  to  a living  principle,  is  an  unde- 
niable fact.  Without  investigating  the  nature  of 
this  living  principle,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
that  certain  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  organised 
matter,  which  essentially  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  is  unorganised.  The  most  lgtrorant,  as  well  as 
the  most  subtle,  of  mankind  knows  perfectly,  that 
there  is  a most  important  difference  between  the  man 
by  whose  benevolence  he  might  have  been  soothed, 
or  by  whose  eloquence  he  might  have  been  animated, 
and  the  same  individual  when  he  has  ceased  to  live. 
It  is  of  little  moment  wherein  the  nature  of  this  dif. 
Terence  consists  ; — the  effects  are  cognizable  by  our 
senses.  In  the  same  manner,  vegetables  may  be  ei- 
ther living  or  dead  ; and  although  their  vital  actions 
are  not  evident  as  those  of  animals,  yet  a little  care- 
ful examination  will  soon  convince  us  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  by  external  violence,  by  electricity,  by 
beat,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  life  of  a plant  be 
destroyed,  the  various  living  functions  will  cease, 
and  the  parts  of  the  plant  will  become  subject  to 
the  law's  of  chemical  decomposition,  which  in  all 
cases  succeeds  the  cessation  of  life. 

Heproduc-  Vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  possess,  to  a certain 
lion.  extern,  the  power  of  reproducing  certain  parts  which 
have  been  acstroycd.  Contractility,  elasticity,  and 
irritability,  are  also  characters  of  all  organised  mat- 
ter, as  has  been  sufficiently  shewn  by  various  experi- 
ments. 

Sensibility.  Sensibility  appears  to  be  confined  to  animah  ; for 
no  experiments,  except  those  of  Rafn  on  the  Mimosa 
sens i hut,  afford  the  least  suspicion  of  its  existence, 
in  vegetable*.  And  even  these  experiments  are  so 
liable  to  error,  besides  being  isolated,  that  no  general 
conclusion  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  them.  Such  are 
the  leading  properties  peculiar  and  common  to  all 
organised  bodies.  Wc  shall  now' proceed  to  contrast 
those  properties  in  which  they  differ,  as  concisely  and 
a*  fairly  as  the  subject  will  permit. 

Animal*.  The  food  of  the  animal  consists  of  organised 
matter,  which  is  introduced  into  its  system  by  a 
mouth  ; its  excrements  are  carried  off  by  an  intestinal 
canal ; it  is  farther  characterised  by  brain,  nerves,  and 
by  evident  signs  of  sensibility,  and  of  voluntary  no- 
Vegrta-  tion.  The  vegetable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nourish- 

ble*.  ed  by  inorganic  matter,  w’hich  it  receives  through 

the  medium  of  roots  ; it  does  not  indicate  sensibility, 
or  exert  voluntary  motion.  In  addition  to  the  above 
characters,  which  arc  of  primary  importance,  some 


philosophers  have  attempted  to  make  the  organ*  of  Veget^. 
g'-m.-ratiou  the  criterion  of  distinction.  This,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  be  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory. — It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  vegetable  and 
animal  will  give  evident  proofs  of  all  oF  the  above 
characters:  it  will  be  enough  if  they  possess  the  more 
striking  and  obvious. 

Chemical  analysis  points  out  the  constituent  pri&ci-  Analy**. 
pies  of  veget  ibles,  which  differ  from  those  of  animals: 
the  former  being  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen  ; while  the  latter  also  contain  azote. 

Various  compound*,  formed  of  t heats  simple  consti- 
tuent*, arc  also  found  in  vegetables.  For  a cor- 
rect account  of  them,  wc  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
article  CiiemivtkY.  Plants  arc  composed  of  various 
individual  parts,  and  of  the  organs  proper  to  those 
parts.  We  shall  describe  each  of  these  ; and  imme- 
diately after  each  description,  give  some  account  of 
the  functions  it  performs. 

Sect.  I.  On  the  Seed. 

The  seed,  though  the  last  production  of  the  Seed. 
mature  plant,  is  the  means  by  which  a similar  plant 
is  reproduced.  This  is  the  case  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  has  been  well  proved 
by  the  valuable  experiment*  of  Hedwig,  and  ‘thers. 

It  therefore  will  be  proper  to  commence  our 
sketch  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  with 
this  most  important  part ; and  we  shall  begin  with  some 
account  of  the  progress  which  is  made  from  the  first 
to  the  perfect  formation  of  the  seed.  Mrs  Ibbetson 
has,  with  much  industry,  examined  its  progress  from 
the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  and  detailed  the 
results  of  her  observations  in  several  papers  in  Nic/io/- 
son* s Journal ; but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
give  so  full  an  account  of  them  as  would  do  her  justice  ; 
aud  as  most  of  the  observations  were  made  with  a 
highly  magnifying  solar  microscope,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  the  less  minute  and  sufficiently 
accurate  details  of  other  physiologists.  According  to 
their  observations,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
external  membrane),  the  albumen  and  vitellus  are 
deposited  ; in  some  cases  both  are  deposited,  in  others 
only  one.  In  the  midst  of  this  albuminous  matter  is 
the  small  rudiment  of  the  plant,  called  the  corcle, 
with  which  it  freely  communicates,  bv  means  of  ves- 
sels which  support  and  nourish  it.  The  inner  struc- 
ture of  this  corcle  differs  at  different  stages  ; at  first  it 
consists  of  a thin  glary  fluid ; afterwards  becomes 
more  concrete,  regularly  organised,  and  at  last  dis- 
plays the  rudiments  of  tne  radicle  and  of  the  plumule. 

The  perfect  seed,  as  has  been  already  described,  is 
composed  of  cotyledons, -a  corcle,  membranes,  and  ves- 
sels. (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  1.)  Fig.  1,  2“.  Plate  lxvi. 

It  is  retained  in  its  proper  situation  by  an  umbilical 
cord.  If  a section  be  made  of  a germinating  seed, 
a hollow'  channel  will  be  observed  in  the  cotyledons, 
which  receives  the  name  of  dudus  chy  lifer  us.  It 
communicates  with  the  rostel,  and  terminates  in  the 
pith.  This  duct  is  supposed  to  convey  nourishment 
to  the  young  plant. 

All  plants  arc  not  provided  with  a rostel,  as  Willde- 
now  ascertained  in  the  Trapa  natans , but  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  part  can  exist  without  a plumnla  and 
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Vegetable  cotyledons.  The  cotyledons  are  composed  of  cellular 
i’hywcrfo  net  work,  resembling  small  bladders  curiously  orga- 
_ ni&ed.  This  network  contains  the  albuminous  matter 

Cotylc-  already  mentioned,  though  more  concrete,  and  is 
dons.  supposed  to  nourish  the  young  plant  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  existence.  Mirbel  considers  them  as 
imperfect  leaves,  and  assigns  the  following  reasons 
for  his  opinion  : When  the  albumen*  is  exterior  to  the 
substance  of  the  Cotyledons,  they  resemble  leaves  very 
strongly  in  point  of  structure ; they  are  covered  on 
their  inferior  surface  with  brown  spots  resembling 
those  on  leaves ; they  follow  the  same  rule  with  the 
leaves  on  their  relative  positions.  Thus  when  the  leaves 
are  articulated,  they  are  also  articulated.  The  leaves 
of  most  monocotyledons  make  complete  sheaths  round 
the  stem,  and  in  these  sheaths  all  the  parts  are  contain- 
ed ; and  when  the  leaves  do  not  envelope,  membranous 
sheathes  arc  found  at  the  banc  of  the  ctrm,  which  arc 
only  imperfect  leaves.  These  reasons  do  not  appear 
altogether  conclusive,  although  M.  Mirbel  thinks 
them  so,  particularly  if  Mrs  Ibbctson’s  observations 
on  the  chcsuut  be  correct,  from  which  she  has  been 
led  to  infer,  that  the  chief  and  sole  use  of  the  cotyle- 
dons is  to  screen  the  first  leaves  from  the  light  and 
air  until  they  are  enabled  to  bear  so  powerful  a stimu- 
lus. WiUdenow  describes  three  varieties  of  cotyle- 
dons in  germinating  seeds  : 1.  When  the  cotyledous 
grow  out  of  the  earth  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  leaves,  these  are  commonly  called  dicotyledons  : 
a very  common  example  is  the  PfuueoJus  Vulgaris. 
2.  When  the  plumula  alone  appears  above  the  earth, 
as  in  the  Pitum  sativum.  3.  When  the  two  halves 
of  the  seed  are  not  separated,  but  are  pushed  above 
ground,  and  on  their  side  the  plumula  is  evolved,  as 
in  the  Junci,  & c. 

He  has  divided  all  corclcs  into  five  varieties  ; the 
Corrlcs.  difference  of  which  chiefly  consists  in  the  mode  of 
their  bursting. 

1.  DermoblasUe,  such  as  have  membranous  co  tyle- 
dons,  which  burst  irregularly.  This  is  in  Fungi. 

2.  Nemoblatia . Those  in  which  the  cotyledons 
divide  into  two  halves,  and  burst  into  filaments,  as  in 
the  AU r<r. 

S.  PltxcoblastiT.  When  the  cotyledons  appear 
above  ground  divided,  and  are  changed  into  leaves 
differing  from  all  the  other  leaves. 

4.  Geoblasta.  When  the  cotyledons  remain  be- 
low ground. 

5.  Spfurroblastet.  Are  those  plants  the  cotyledons 
of  which  come  out  of  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
•mail  globules  fixed  on  a stalk,  and  have  the  plu- 
mula besides  them,  as  iu  Juncus  bujbnius , subverticilla - 
tus. 

Pr  jpi^*-  Nature  has  not  left  the  seeds  of  plants  destitute  of 
tjoa • the  means  of  insuring  the  existence  of  their  species. 

Many  of  them  are  contained  within  impenetrable  cap- 
sules; others  are  guarded  by  sharp  spinous  processes; 
(Fig.  89.  Plate  lxx.)  and  others,  again,  emit  a re- 
markably foetid  odour.  But  even  though  thus  se- 
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cured  against  external  violence,  the  propagation  of  Vegetable 
the  plant  would  be  limited  to  the  spot  on  which  the  **hys,0l°* 
parent  stock  first  grew,  were  the  seeds  not  conveyed 
to  various  situations,  by  several  means  with  which 
they  are  provided.  Many  seeds  are  furnished  with 
an  elastic  pericarp,  (Fig.  95.  Plate  lxx.)  which,  on 
bursting,  projects  its  contents  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance. In  this  number  may  be  reckoned  the  wild 
cucumber  (cucumis sativus),  and  many  more.  Near- 
ly all  the  seeds  of  compound  flowers  are  furnish- 
ed with  pappi,  by  means  of  which  they  are  waft- 
ed to  a considerable  distance  by  the  wind.  Different 
kinds  of  birds,  also,  promote  the  propagation  of 
plants,  by  swallowing  the  seeds,  and  afterwards  void- 
ing them  iu  an  undigested  state.  The  same  thing 
happens  to  some  of  the  larger  animals.  Gerardin 
also  states,  that  the  magazines  of  seed  laid  up  by 
some  insects,  also  contribute  to  this  end.  The  waves, 
no  less  than  the  w inds,  convey  the  seed  from  place  to 
place.  Besides  these,  numerous  other  less  general 
means  are  employed  by  nature  to  maintain  the  dif- 
ferent species,  a detail  of  which  caunot  be  made  with 
much  advantage. 

When  a seed  is  placed  in  a situation  in  which  it  Germina- 
has  a due  proportion  of  moisture,  heat,  and  air,  it  tioa. 
absorbs  water,  produces  certain  chemical  changes  on 
the  air,  shoots  forth  a rostel  and  plumula,  and  i»  then 
said  to  germinate.  The  processes  of  germination 
cannot  proceed  for  any  time,  if  the  seed  be  excluded 
from  water,  heat,  and  air;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  present,  the  rostel  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  radicle 
of  Grew,  shoots  forth,  and  forms  the  whole  root, 

(Part  I.  Art.  iv.)  Fig.  1.  Plate  Ixxi.  The  plumula 
of  Linnaeus  is  next  evolved  ; the  exterior  integuments 
of  the  seed  burst  and  decay  ; the  cotyledons,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Thomson,  become  sugar ; and  the  plant 
gradually  assumes  a more  perfect  form. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  soils  Soil, 
in  which  plants  will  grow  ; and  though  it  seems  that 
every  plant  affects  some  particular  sou,  yet  all  seeds 
will  germinate  and  flourish,  to  a certain  exteut,  in 
any  material  in  which  all  the  conditions  above  stated 
can  be  oblaiued.  Thus,  it  is  well  known,  that  sallad 
plants  will  grow  on  flannel.  Sukkow  made  them  al- 
so grow  in  pounded  fluat  of  lime  and  barytes.  M. 
Humboldt  succeeded  in  inducing  vegetation  in  me- 
tallic oxides,  in  sulphur,  in  powdered  coal,  and  iu 
various  other  matters. 

A certain  portion  of  heat  is  also  requisite ; and  al-  Heat. 
mo*t  every  plant  requires  a different  quantity.  It  in, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  many  seeds 
will  grow  after  having  been  frt  zen,  yet  none  have  been 
ever  made  to  germinate  at  or  below  the  freezing  point. 

The  absorption  of  water  is  an'  indispcnsible  part  of  Water, 
the  germinating  process.  It  is  effected  partly  through 
the  pores  of  the exterior  membranes,  and  partly  through 
the  small  aperture  in  the  hilum.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  appears  to  be  a mere  mechanical  operation,  which 
Mr  Ellis,  in  his  work  already  alluded  to,  properly 


• The  albumen  constitutes  the  bulk  of  some  seeds,  as  in  grasses,  corn,  palms,  lilies,  the  sole  office  of  which  Is  to  nourish  the 
embryo  plant  until  the  root  be  formed.  In  such  awn  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  cotyledons  It  Is  *ald  to  be  wanting  in 
»*ne  plants,  os  in  the  cucumber  tribe,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  has  only  not  been  hitherto  detected.  The  albumen 
of  the  nutmeg  is  remarkable  both  for  its  singularly  variegated  appearance,  and  its  odour.  The  r> >*<//■>  i»  always  situated  be- 
tween the  albumen  and  the  embryo,  when  the  former  is  present,  and  is  supposed  to  (icrform  analogous  functions.  For  the 
fullest  examination  of  this  substance,  we  are  indebted  to  the  justly  celebrated  Gacrtncr. 
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Vegetable  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  imbibition  ; but  after- 
Pbysiolu-  wards  a living  action  takes  place  in  the  vessels,  and 
the  fluid  is  circulated  through  the  cotyledons,  and  is 
Anally  conveyed  to  the  embryo  plant.  M.  Sennebier 
» fully  establisf 


Itf- 


Light. 
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has  fully  established  the  existence  of  this  last  fact. 
Light  has  been  supposed  by  Sennebier  and  Michelotti 
to  be  injurious  to  germination  ; but  de  Saussure  seems 
to  have  established,  that  the  injurious  effect  is  ow- 
ing to  the  accumulation  of  heat,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  solar  rays. 

It  is  a valuable  fact,  that  many  seeds  will  keep  for 
a very  long  period,  when  deprived  of  moisture:  t lie 
period,  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  seems  to 
DC  unlimited.  It  is  stated,  on  the  respectable  authority 
of  Ray,  that,  after  the  great  fire  in  London  in  166<i, 
Sisymbrium  irio  of  Linnaeus  covered  the  walls  of 
some  buildings  which  had  been  burnt.  From  their 
situation,  they  must  have  laiu  for  at  least  some  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  plant 'was 
very  scarce  in  London  previous  to  the  Are. 

Gerurdin  reports,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Desfon- 
t sines,  that  a similar  event  occurred  at  Versailles 
when  an  old  tower  was  pulled  down.  The  same  au- 
thor mentions  another  fact  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  in  the  “ Jardin  dcs  Pfantcs”  and  which 
confirms  the  statements  already  made  of  the  power 
which  some  seeds  possess  of  retaining  this  vital  prin- 
ciple for  a considerable  time.  “ In  rooting  up,  (says 
he)  some  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  plants,  an  old 
tree,  the  species  of  which  could  not  be  discovered,  a 
circular  trench  was  made  by  throwing  aside  the  earth 
which  came  up  with  it.  It  was  remarked,  that  in 
this  earth  there  were  different  kinds  of  seeds  which 
were  well  preserved  ; (they  had  no  doubt  been  there, 
as  it  were  in  a depdt,  since  the  time  when  the  hole 
in  which  the  tree  was  planted  had  been  Ailed  up 
'with  earth  in  which  they  were j)  they  were  sown, 
they  germinated,  their  stems  were  developed,  and  they 
produced  flowers  and  fruit.** 

Dr  Smith  also  states,  from  Mr  Fatribairn  of  Chelsea, 
that  frequently  species  long  lost  have  been  recovered 
'toy  digging  deep  in  old  established  botanic  gardens. 
Humboldt  ascertained  the  following  curious  and  valu- 
able fact  connected  with  germination,  that  seeds  which 
would  not  germinate  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
very  readily  did  so  after  immersion  in  oxymuriatic  acid 
for  about  six  or  seven  hours.  As  this  acid  is  not  always 
to  be  had,  and.  as  it  may  be  of  considerable  import* 

. ance  to  the  practical  gardener,  we  shall  here  insert 
the  formula  recommended  by  him,  and  given  by 
Willdcnow,  for  its  extemporaneous  preparation.  A 
cubic  inch,  or  about  an  ounce  of  water,  a tea-spoonful 
of  common  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  black' oxide  of  manganese,  must  be 
* well  mixed  together,  and  the  seeds  must  be  digested 
in  this  mixture  at  a temperature  of  from  18°  to  30° 
Fahrenheit.  As  soon  as  the  corcle  appears,  it  is  pro- 
per  to  take  the  seeds  out,  and  to  sow  them  in  earth. 
Seeds  thrive  also  in  compressed  air,  in  ammonia  j 
iut  not  in  any  fluid  of  which  oxygon  is  not  a con- 
stituent. 

Some  seeds  have  a wonderful  power  of  preserving 
their  vital  principle  ; while  others  lose  it  almost  im- 
mediately after  turning  ripe,  unless  planted.  Mr 
'Salisbury  has  established  in  a satisfactory  man- 
lier, that  seeds  cannot  be  kept  loo  warm,  pro- 


vided the  nature  of  the  oily  juices  be  not  altered  by  VsgsiiUt 
it.  Gardeners  keep  melon  and  cucumber  seeds  for  Ptoysioto* 
a few  years,  when  they  wish  to  diminish  the  luxuri-  » 
ance  of  their  plants,  and  to  obtain  a greater  profusion  * ~ 
of  blossoms  and  fruit.  That  this  effect  is  produced 
is  unquestioned,  though  it  is  not  equally  certain  that 
Dr  Darwin’s  solution  of  it  is  correct.  The  doctor 
supposed,  that  the  cotyledons  receive  such  injury 
from  keeping,  that  they  lose  the  power  of  nourishing 
the  young  plant,  which  consequently  remains  stunted 
during  the  whole  of  its  existence. 

Physiologists  have  remarked,  with  admiration,  that  Dimun. 
the  plumula  always  ascends,  and  that  the  rostel  always 
descends.  This  curious  fact  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained ; and  Dr  Darwin,  with  his  usual  ingenuity 
and  boldness,  supposed  that  the  rostel  is  chiefly  Ofmec* 
stimulated  by  moisture,  and  the  plumula  by  air, 
and  that  each  affected  its  peculiar  stimulus.  Whc-  ra 
thcr  that  be  the  true  explanation  or  not  is  of  very  lit- 
tle importance ; but  the  fact  is  fully  established  by 
the  experiments  of  Hunter,  Duhamei,  and  Knight. 

Dr  Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  if  soils  were  homoge- 
.neous,  all  roots  would  be  perfectly  perpendicular. 

When  the  rostel  has  made  some  progress,  (which  it 
seems  to  do,  not  by  the  expansion  of  parts  already 
formed,  but  by  the  gradual  addition  to  tts  extremity 
of  a fluid  which  is  transmitted  from  the  corcle,  ard 
which  gradually  accumulates  at  that  extremity,)  the 
cotyledons  swell,  burst,  and  are  carried  up  with  the 
ascending  stem,  and  for  a time  perform  the  fu*  rtioni 
of  leaves.  Such  is  the  general  process  in  dicotyledo- 
nous plants  : it  is  different  in  the  mcnocotyledonous, 
to  which  grasses,  palms,  and  the  orchides  belong.  In 
these  plants  the  cotyledon  never  appears  above  ground, 

' so  that  many  are  induced  to  believe  them  devoid  of 
this  organ.  Dr  Smith  is  disposed  to  adhere  to  the 
old  division.  Wc  confess  that  the  facts  stated  by 
Willdenow  appear  to  us  to  carry  considerable  weight. 

Scheele  long  ago  ascertained,  that  carbonic  acid  gas  chinkii 
was  formed,  and  that  a portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chsnjt* 
atmosphere  disappeared  daring  the  germination  of 
seeds.  The  subsequent  experiments  of  Ingenhousz, 
Gough,  Cruikshauk,  Saussurc,  and  EUis,  nave  con- 
firmed those  of  Scheele,  and  have  fully  established, 
that  oxygen  gas,  either  pure  or  in  the  state  of  at- 
mospheric air,  is  essential  to  the  germination  of  aecds ; 
that  it  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  f and  that  the 
carbonic  acid  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  oxygen  lost.  Mr 
Ellis  has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  in  mind  the  difference  of  the  action 
which  takes  place  in  seeds  without  germination,  and 
that  with  germination  ; in  the  first  case  a spontaneous 
decomposition  induces  the  effect ; in  the  last,  it  is  the 
result  of  a living  action,  and  of  a subsequent  che- 
mical combination.  He  arguea,  and  to  us  his  ar- 
guments appear  satisfactory,  as  no  vessels  in  the 
seed  have  been  detected  proper  to  the  absorption  of 
gaseous  fluids,  and  as  there  is  a parity  in  the  quantities 
of  the  oxygen  lost  and  the  carbonic  acid  formed,  that 
it  is  expedient,  at  least  until  farther  proof  of  the  con- 
trary opinion  can  be  advanced,  to  conclude,  that  the 
conversion  takes  place  exteriorly  to  the  substance  of 
the  seed,  and,  consequently,  that  uo  absorption  of 
oxygen  ever  happens. 

A knowledge  of  these  various  facts,  as  well  as  of 
the  peculiar  habits  of  different  seeds,  may  be  of  cousi- 
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VfjrfoSl*  dcrablc  value  to  the  practical  gardener,  particularly 
Itydnxjr.  |jfm  who  wia>je*  to  bring  the  vegetable  productions 
_'  T~ of  every  part  of  the  world  into  one  spot.  Various 
schemes  have  been  devised  for  effecting  this ; and 
none  appears  to  us  better  adapted  to  attain  the  end 
in  view,  than  that  which  is  described  by  G**rard:n,  as 
having  been  adopted  by  M.  Thouin,  professor  of  the 
cultivation  and  naturalization  of  exotic  plants  in  the 
museum  of  natural  history  in  Paris.  The  principle 
on  which  his  arrangement  is  founded,  is  the  difference 
of  temperature  produced  by  different  aspects,  and  by 
a proper  distribution  he  has  succeeded  in  his  attempts. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  are  given  by  Gcrardin,  in 
the  1st  vol.  of  his  L'ssai  de  Physiologic  Vegctale , to 
which  we  beg  leave  to  refer. 

App«.  Besides  the  seed  itself,  there  are  some  appendages, 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  account 
( Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  2. ) 

Anilw.  To  this  class  belongs  the  arillus,  which  varies 
considerably  in  different  seeds,  and  appears  desti- 
ned to  protect  them.  Much  has  been  said  on  the 
proper  application  of  this  term  ; and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  it  requires  no  small  share  of  discrimina- 
tion to  detect  the  minute  circumstances  which  fix  the 
character.  Dr  Smith  has  made  some  valuable  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  his  Introduction  to  Botany, 
rippoi.  The  pappus  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  3.)  is  evidently 
intended  to  transport  the  seeds  to  which  it  is  attach- 
ed, to  situations  distant  from  their  native  spot. 

The  uses  of  the  tail  and  tuft  seem  to  be  analogous 
to  those  of  the  pappus.  Those  of  the  beak,  crest, 
and  ribs,  art  not  so  evident. 


Sect.  II.  The  Root, 

Tk  root.  The  root  may  be  considered  the  first  complete  part 
of  any  vegetable  production.  Wr  shall  trace  it  from 
the  state  of  the  radicle  to  the  period  of  its  greatest 
perfection. 

The  root  varies  in  different  plants,  both  in  point 
of  external  character,  ar.d  in  the  period  of  duration, 
(Part  I.  Sect.  it.  Art.  4-.)  The  roots  of  those  plants 
AatuaL  that  live  only  one  year  arc  cal  led  annual;  of  this  kind 
&miaL  is  barley  : The  term  biennia! is  applied  to  such  as  are 
produced  in  one  year,  and  do  not  flower  and  bear 
fruit  until  the  following  year,  as  is  the  case  in  com* 
FerauttL  mon  wheat : And  those  are  called  percnnialt  that  live 
and  blossom  for  many  successive  years,  such  as  trees 
and  many  herbaceous  plants.  • The  term  Hernial  is 
also  applied  to  any  plant  that  is  produced  in  one 

Jear,  and  flowers  in  another,  provided  that  it  only 
owers  once.  44  This,”  says  Dr  Smith,  44  is  often 
the  case  with  th eLavatera  arborca.  or  tree  mallow,  and 
some  other  plants, especially  when  growing  out  of  their 
naiuial  soil  or  situation.  Linnseus,”  he  adds, 44  justly 
observes,  that  however  hardy,  with  respect  to  cola, 
•ueb  plants  may  prove  before  they  blossom,  they  pe- 
rish at  the  first  approach  of  the  succeeding  winter; 
nor  can  any  artificial  heat  preserve  them.**  This  phe- 
nomenon, with  great  probability,  the  Doctor  refers  to 
the  44  exhaustion  ot  their  vital  energy  by  flower* 
tug.’*  It  is  a singular,  but,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
fectly well  ascertained  fact,  that  many  perennial 
plants,  natives  of  warm  countries,  become  annual, 
when  introduced  into  colder  climates,  as  the  Tropao* 
tOL,  iv.  PAftT  L 


!eum,  or  garden  Nasturtium,  The  fibrous  radicles,  Vegetable 
(Part  1.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  4.)  which  only  are  called  BhynojoRy. 
roots  by  physiologists,  are  in  every  case  annual ; _ J 
a circumstance  particularly  to  be  attended  to  in 
transplanting.  The  winter  season  is  the  most  suit- 
able to  this  operation,  because  at  that  time  the 
fibres  arc  cither  dead  or  torpid,  and  the  whole  vital 
powers  of  the  plant  arc  dormant  ; the  separation  of 
the  radicles,  therefore,  cannot  be  injurious,  but  as 
soon  as  young  radicles  put  forth,  the  plant  cannot  be 
removed  without  irremediable  injury.  Very  young 
annual  plants  may  bear  it,  if  their  leaves  be  kept  well 
moistened,  as  they  form  radicles  with  remarkable  fa- 
cility. 

Grew',  to  whom  the  science  of  vegetable  physiolo-  Structure, 
gy  is  probably  more  indebted  • than  to  any  other  in-  * 
dividual,  gave  the  first  accurate  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  roots  ; and  although  his  solutions  of  the  va- 
rious phenomena  do  not  always  appear  correct,  yet  his 
accuracy  is  uniform,  and  no  erroneous  details  have  been 
detected  by  those  who  have  followed  his  footsteps. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  has  yet  been  no  minute  an- 
atomical description  yet  given  of  the  radicle,  it  being 
generally  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  cellular  sub- 
stance and  vessels.  Mr  Knight  has  not  long  ago 
thrown  out  the  idea,  that  the  rostel  is  merely  a preli- 
minary organ,  at  the  end  of  which  the  radicle  is 
formed,  while  its  own  growth  is  carried  on  by  the 
increased  size  of  parts  already  formed.  The  radicle 
and  root,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  same  intelligent  and  accurate  philoso- 
pher, are  formed  by  successive  additions  made  to  their 
extremities,  and  consist  merely  of  cellular  substance, 
in  which  certain  vessels  are  gradually  formed  and  per- 
fected. When  the  root  has  arrived  at  its  perfect 
state,  it  consists  of  those  parts  which  are  obvious 
and  separable,  and  of  a more  minute  structure,  re- 
quiring close  examination.  The  distinct  parts  are  the 
epidermis  or  cuticle,  the  outer  bark,  the  inner  bark 
or  Ubtr%  the  alburnum  or  soft  wood,  the  wood,  and 
the  pith. 

All  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  covered  with  a Cuticle, 
delicate  membrane,  which  is  called  the  cuticle  or  epi- 
dermis ; this  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  ex- 
ternal coats  of  the  cellular  membrane.  In  both  cases 
it  serves  to  protect  the  more  delicate  vessels,  as  well 
as  to  transmit  freely,  by  means  of  its  pores,  any  ex- 
haled fluid.  The  analogy  between  the  cuticle  of 
plants  and  animals  is  very  striking,  and  may  be  traced 
through  a vast  variety  of  ramifications.  It  is  said, 
and  we  believe  correctly,  that  44  the  cuticle  admits  of 
the  passage  of  fluids  from  within,  as  well  as  from 
without ; but  in  a due  and  definite  proportion  io 
every  plant.”  Light  probably  acts  through  the  cuticle 
of  such  parts  of  vegetables  as  are  exposed,  as  it  is  a 
transparent  membrane. 

Similar  to  the  Rete  mucosum  of  animals  is  the  cellu-  Celfufer 
lar  integument,  or  the  Envc/rpps  cellulairc of  Duhamel,  integtu 
and  Tissu  herbact  of  Mirbel,  which  lies  immediately  menu 
below  the  cuticle.  Little  or  nothing  b known  of  its 
functions.  Duhamel  supposed  that  the  epidermis  was 
formed  by  this  pulpy  substance ; but  Dr  Smith  has 
shewn  this  to  be  improbable,  as  it  always  exfoliates 
when  the  outer  covering  has  been  destroyed.  Very 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  organ, 
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JfclSyk**  a^l^ouS^  **  li  universal.  Some  of  the  most 

ny*iology.  cu„ou#  facts  relative  to  it  will  come  under  the  Sec- 
’ tion  on  Leaves. 

Bark.  The  bark  or  Cortex  lie*  immediately  below  the 

cellular  integument,  and  varies  in  the  number  of  its 
layers  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant.  Thus,  it 
consists  of  only  one  layer  in  a plant  of  one  yrar  old, 
of  two  in  one  of  two  years  old,  and  so  on.  The  inner- 
most layer  performs  some  of  the  most  important  vi- 

Liber.  tal  functions,  and  is  called  liber , from  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a book.  Whenever  a new 
layer  is  formed,  the  liber  of  the  preceding  year  be- 
come* a lifeless  envelope,  and  is  pushed  outwards  with 
’ the  cellular  integument.  For  a certain  tinw,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  older  layers  carry  on  some  of  tbe  ope- 
• rations  of  the  vegetable  economy.  The  bark  contains 
innumerable  fine  woody  fibres,  which  distinguish  it 
very  essentially  from  the  parts  already  described.  In 
some  plants,  the  intersection  by  means  of  the  woody 
fibres  gives  it  a singular  and  beautiful  appearance : 
thus,  in  a plant  of  the  Mezereon  family,  which  grows 
in  Jamaica,  the  bark  may  be  separated  into  the  form 
of  very  delicate  lace.  In  some  other  trees,  again, 
thi*  structure  is  not  discernible  ; while  in  others  it 
may  be  seen,  if  the  hark  be  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  action  of  the  weather.  Of  this  last  we  have  a 
very  good  example  in  oak  bark,  which,  after  consi- 
derable exposure  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  sepa- 
rates into  thin  layers,  somewhat  resembling  the  lace- 
bark  of  Jamaica.  The  bark  of  many  roots  is  re- 
markably thick  ; as  in  the  carrot,  the  whole  of  the 
red  part  of  which  is  bark  : in  tbe  parsnrp  and  turnip 
it  is  also  very  distinct,  particularly  so  in  the  former. 

Wood.  The  part  next  to  the  bark  is  the  wood ; and 
although  there  are  many  roots  which  have  no 
wood,  yet  as  there  are  others  tliat  arc  chiefly  com- 
posed of  it,  we  shall  here  describe  its  characters, 
and  afterwards  mark  the  exceptions.  The  wood  con- 
sists of  concentric  layers,  which  in  most  trees  is  re- 
markably distinct.  These  layers  are  hardest  near  to 
the  pith,  and  constitute  the  true  wood.  When 
not  quite  hard,  and  of  a different  colour  from  the  in- 

AlLurnum.  tcrual  part,  it  is  called  tbe  alburnum  by  philosophers, 
and  the  sap,  or  sap  wood  by  workmen.  This  albur- 
num, according  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Knight, 
appears  to  he  generated  by  the  action  of  the  cortical 
vessels,  and  performs  important  functions  in  the  vege- 
table economy,  as  will  be  more  fully  detailed  here- 
after. The  experiments  of  Duhamel  generally  con- 
firm tliis  opinion.  Different  woods  exhibit  consider- 
able variety  as  to  hardness,  as  well  as  to  thickness  : in 
many  trees,  indeed,  one  side  of  the  layers  is  so  much 
broader  than  the  other,  that  the  medulla  or  pith  is  not 
placed  in  the  common  centre  of  the  root.  The  tena- 
city of  the  wood  is  owing  to  innumerable  vessels, 
such  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  that  pass  from 
one  part  to  another ; in  general,  they  have  a longi- 
tudinal direction.  These  vessels  perform  several 
functions,  which  also  shall  be  discussed  hereafter. 
The  crllular  substance  binds  the  whole  firmly  to- 
gether. The  colour  of  the  wood  differs  very  consi- 
derably in  different  plants  : this  we  have  strikingly 
illustrated  in  two  familiar  examples,  the  oak  and  the 
ebony  ; in  the  former  of  theae  it  is  brown,  in  the 
latter  black. 


It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  each  of  theie  con-  Vegniblr 
centric  layers  is  the  production  of  one  year  ; and  this  Pb)  MoK7* 
opinion  derived  much  weight  from  the  authority  of  "v— 
Lin  me  us.  It  is  supposed  that  the  hard  exterior 
layer  is  formed  by  the  cold  of  winter ; so  fur,  indeed, 
has  this  opinion  been  carried,  that  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  the  date  of  particularly  severe  winters 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  particular  hardness  of  the 
layers  formed  during  them  t seme  have  gone  still  far- 
ther, and  add,  that  the  northern  side  of  a tree  may  be 
known  by  tbe  same  means.  Duhamel,  Mirbel,  and 
Gcrardin  contend  against  this  doctrine.  The  former 
states,  that  a tree  sometimes  will  not  form  a single 
layer  for  a whole  year,  while  at  other  times  it  will 
form  a very  considerable  number.  Dr  Smith  does 
not  consider  the  fact*  adduced  by  the  French  physi- 
ologists sufficiently  strong  to  subvert  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  opinion  ; and  he  adduces  the  uniform  ap- 
pearance of  the  wood  of  tropical  trees,  and  of  ever- 
greens, in  support  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  rea- 
dily admits,  txiat  Duhamel  has  most  completely  ex- 
ploded the  belief  of  the  influence  of  a northern  aspect 
already  mentioned.  The  occasional  deviations  from 
a uniform  thickness  may  be  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing the  organs  of  the  thickest  aide  to  be  more 
perfect  than  the  others.  This  is  probably  the  cause; 
but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  a mere  hypothesis. 

The  maimer  in  which  this  substance  is  formed  has  Fonruac. 
been  long  a fertile  source  of  contention  to  physiolo- 
gists. Grew  and  Malpighi  supposed  it  to  be  form- 
ed from  the  bark,  and  Dr  Smith  adopts  this  opinion. 

Hales  supposed  that  a new  external  layer  was  an- 
nually formed  by  the  wood  itself.  Linnaeus  taught 
that  the  pith  secreted  annually  a new  internal  layer. 

Mirbel  has  given  some  amusing  observations  on  it. 
Duhamel  ascertained,  by  making  an  incision  into  the 
bark  of  a tree,  and  by  introducing  pieces  of  tinfoil 
beneath  it,  that,  after  some  years,  the  new  wood  is 
exterior  to  the  tinfoil.  Dr  Smith  has  seen  the  ori- 
ginal specimens  in  the  Museum  at  Paris. 

Dr  .Smith  records  another  experiment  made  by  Dr 
John  Hope,  the  late  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  which  decidedly  supports  those 
of  Duhamel.  We  shall  give  the  account  in  Dr 
Smith's  own  words.  “ The  bark  of  a willow  tree, 
three  or  four  years  old,  was  carefully  cut  through 
longitudinally  on  otic  side  for  the  length  of  several 
inches,  so  that  it  iqight  be  slipped  aside  from  the 
wood  in  the  form  of  a*hollow  cylinder,  the  two  ends 
being  undisturbed.  The  edges  of  the  bark  were  then 
united  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  wood  covered  up 
from  the  air,  and  the  whole  bound  up  to  secure  it 
from  external  injury.  After  a few  years  the  branch 
was  cut  through  transversely.  The  cylinder  of  bark 
was  found  lined  with  layers  of  new  wood,  whose  num- 
ber added  to  those  in  tbe  wood  from  which  it  had 
been  stripped,  made  up  the  number  of  rings  in  the 
branch  above  and  below  the  experiment.” 

The  result  of  all  the  experiments  made  by  Duha- 
mel  confirm  the  facts  stated.  The  exception  which  he 
gives  of  the  bark  being  produced  by  tbe  wood  is  so- 
litary, and  in  some  respects  objectionable.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  experiment  alluded  to.  On  taking  off  the 
bark  of  a cherry  stock,  he  observed  a number  of 
small  gelatinous  point*  on  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
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Vegetable  which  were  followed  by  a new  bark,  and  by  a layer 
Fiwrphyy.  cf  new  wood;  whence  Mirbei  conclude*,  that  thelat- 
ter  i»  actually  derived  from  the  alburnum  and  wood, 
which  first  produce*  the  Cambium  of  Duhamel,  or 
the  gelatinous  matter  already  noticed.  So  that  there 
i*  a regular  circle  of  operation*,  the  first  of  which  it 
if  not  easy  to  determine.  Perhaps  the  safest  conclu- 
sion that  can  be  deduced  will  be,  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  nature  of  which  is  completely  con- 
cealed from  us,  the  wood  does  form  bark.  It  still 
remains  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
ordinary  process  of  nature : we  confess  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  so. 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  parts  which  hare  been 
just  described, is  the  pith,  or  medulla,  which  is  a light, 
spongy,  soft  substance  : in  roots  it  » generally  tole- 
rably firm  and  juicy,  and  of  a pale  green  or  yellowish 
colour.  Its  density  and  thickness,  and  other  proper- 
tie*,  vary  considerably  in  different  plants,  and  even  in 
the  same  plants  at  different  seasons.  It  is  completely 
surrounded  by  vessels.  Its  supposed  uses  are  nearly  as 
namerous  as  the  physiologists  that  have  attempted  to 
discover  them.  Duhamel  considered  it  of  no  import- 
ance, except  in  so  far  as  it  combined  the  various  parts 
of  the  plant.  Linnaeus,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
taught  that  it  produced  the  wood,  and,  indeed,  he 
considered  it  the  source  of  all  the  energy  of  vege- 
tation. Mr  Knight  thinks  that  the  pith  supplies  mois- 
ture to  the  plaut  when  required.  Mirbei  says  that  it 
contains  vessels.  Dr  Smith  is  inclined  to  consider  it 
analogous  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  analogy  is,  however,  very  imperfect,  for 
Mr  Knight  found  that  a branch  might  be  deprived 
of  the  pith  without  sustaining  any  injury. 

When  the  different  parts  already  described  are  ex- 
amined, their  particular  structure  is  found  to  be  singu- 
lar and  beautiful.  We  shall  first  detail  the  result  of 
M.  Mirbei'*  examination,  which  may  be  considered 
as  containing  the'  general  features  of  the  vegetable 
structure;  and  we  shall  then  give  the  valuable  obser- 
vations of  Mr  Knight  and  others,  which  afford  a more 
continuous  view  of  the  subject.  Mirbei  describes  the 
vegetable  system  as  composed  of  cellular  substance, 
ana  tubes,  ( Ties*  ceUulaire,  and  Tissu  lubtUoirt ,) 
and  these  he  depicts  with  much  minuteness.  His 
own  description  of  the  cellular  substance  is  so 
clear,  that  we  shall,  without  hesitation,  avail  our- 
selves of  it.  u Ce  ne  sont  point  des  petite*  outre* 
ou  utriculcs,  corame  le  diicnqla  plu.urt  des  auteurs, 
ce?st  une  membrane  qui  se  dedouble  en  quetque 
sorte,  pour  former  des  vuides  con  tig  us  les  uus  aux 
auties.  Dans  les  parties  ou  ce*  cellules  n’eprou- 
vent  ancune  pression  etrangere,  elks  sont  toutes 
tgalement  dilates,  leurt  coupes  transvcrsales  et  verti- 
cals pr^sententdes  bexagones  semblablei  aux  alveoles, 
des  abeillcs } chaque  cote  de  ces  figures  gc>.neinques 
lent  commons  a deux,  cellules,  et  tout  le  tissu  est 
d’uue  regularite  admirable,  mais  lorsqu'  uae  force 
ftrangere  compnme  le  tissu,  les  hexagones  se  defor. 
Dent  ct  font  place  quelquefois  a des  parallelogramme* 
plus  ou  rooins  alonges.  Les  paroismcmbrancuses  des 
cellules  soot  tres  minces  et  sans  couleur ; ellc*  sont  train- 
panrutes  com  me  le  verre  ; leur  organisation  est  si  de- 
fief, que  les  microscope*  les  plus  forts  ne  peuvent  la 
Cairc  ape r 9c voir.  Elies  sont  ordiuairemeut  cnblc6s. 
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de  pores  dont  l’ouverture  n*a  certainc merit  pas  ia 
troU-ccntieme  partie  d’une  ligne,  ces  pores  sont 
bordfs  dc  petit*  bourrelcts  inegaux  et  gtanduleux, 
qui  interceptent  la  lumiere  et  la  refractcnt  avee  force 
lorsqu'ils  en  resolvent  Ws  rayons.  Le  tissu  celiulaire 
est  spongieux,  elasuque  saus  con  si  stance ; ploDgfe  dans 
cau,  il  s’alterc,  et  meme  sc  detruit  eu  peu  de  tems  ; 
il  se  reduit  alors  rn  unc  espccc  de  mucilage.  Les 
pores  etabliseot  la  communication  d’unc  cellule  a une 
autre,  et  senrent  a la  transfusion  des  sues,  qui  est  cx- 
trcmcmcnt  lente  dan*  le  tissu.  Je  dois  me  me  ob- 
server qu’il  n'est  pas  conducteur  des  fluidcs  repandu* 
dans  le  vegetal,  et  qu'il  ne  produit  ricn  par  lui  m&me.” 

In  the  early  period  of  vegetable  life,  the  cellular 
net-work  forms  a number  of  lacuuae,  which,  when 
more  matured,  become  a regular  scries  of  vessels, 
which  have  been  described  with  great  care  by  M. 
Mirbei.  Of  course,  these  tubular  vessels  exist  in 
the  root,  where  they  may  be  perceived  by  making 
a transverse  section  of  it.  They  differ  in  monocotyie- 
donous  and  dicotyledonous  plants : in  the  former 
they  are  always  found  in  the  middle  of  woody  fibres, 
or  compose  the  greater  part  of  them;  while,  in  the 
Utter,  they  appear  to  be  dispersed  at  random  through- 
out the  wood.  Sometimes  they  form  regular  groupcs, 
at  other  times  they  are  arranged  m concentric  belts  ; 
and  they  arc  particularly  abundant  around  the  pith. 
They  pass  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  root  to  all  the 
fibres  and  appendages,  and  occasionally  form  medul- 
lary rays. 

Mirbei  describes  four  kinds  of  these  Urge  tubes, 
1.  The  simple.  2.  The  porous.  S.  The  false  air 
vessels.  4.  Air  vessels.  (Plate  LX  XI.) 

The  first  are  merely  continuous  tubes,  which  com- 
monly contain  those  resinous  and  oily  juices  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  u proper jutce This  kind 
is  most  remarkable  in  green  plants* as  10  the  Euphor- 
bia, in  Periploca , and  in  all  pUnts  containing  very 
dense  fluids.  They  sue  most  distinct  in  the  bark. 

The  coatsof  the  second  are  penetrated  by  small  holes, 
arranged  ia  regular  parallel  series  around  it.  The 
use  ot  this  species  is  not  so  well  understood.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  hard  woods,  such  as  the  oak. 

The  false  air  vesseU  are  tubes  transversely  cut  by 
parallel  fissures,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of 
having  been  formed  by  a series  of  rings  placed  above 
each  other,  although,  iu  reality,  they  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  each  other.  These  tubes  are  destined 
to  perform  the  same  functions  with  Lhe  porous  tubes. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  vine,  the  substance  of 
which  is  extremely  porous. 

The  air  vessels,  whica  appears  to  be  an  improper 
name,  rcsemole  the  tracheae  of  insects.  The  first 
are  formed  by  the  turnings  of  fibres  from  right  to 
left.  Mirbei  declares  that  he  never  could  discover 
from  a truuverse  section  any  opening  of  a tube  ; but 
that  occasionally  an  ellipse,  or  the  union  of  two 
fibres  by  means  of  a membrane,  were  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct. This  same  author  denies  the  assertions  of 
Milpighi  and  Reichel,  respecting  the  existence  of 
stricture*  in  the  trachex,  and  ascribes  their  error  to 
optical  deception.  Tuey  are  chiefly  found  around 
the  pith,  and  in  the  softer  parts  of  the  vegetable.  A 
very  simple  experiment  will  exhibit  thia  organ  with 
great  distinctness.  Take  a young  branch  of  any 
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tree,  and  twist  it,  and  break  it  partially  across,  the 
spiral  parts  of  the  trachex  will  then  be  unrolled,  and 
will  be  very  evident.  They  will  resume  their  natu- 
ral appearance  when  the  two  ends  arc  brought  toge- 
ther, so  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  contract.  This 
contraction  is  extremely  well  seen  in  leaves  and  their 
foot-stalks,  except  in  those  of  the  Uutomuj,  umbeUatus, 
which  never  contract.  They  serve  also  to  convey  nu- 
tritious juices  to  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  tubes,  there  art*  some 
which  Mirbcl  calls  the  small  tubes,  which  arc  form- 
ed by  the  membranes  of  the  cellular  net  work.  They 
appear  to  regulate  the  density  of  the  wood  ; for  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  smaller  number  that  ex- 
ist in  it,  will  tfie  wood  be  hard  or  soft.  They  com- 
monly contain  colourless  and  limped  juices,  and 
occasionally  those  that  are  coloured  and  thick.  Ex- 
amples of  each  of  these  arc  to  be  had  in  the  vine 
and  in  the  pine. 

Such  is  the  result  of  M.  Mirbcl’s  examination  of 
the  particular  structure  of  the  whole  vegetable. 
Much  more  has  been  done  in  this  country  ; for  the 
mere  existence  of  tubes  and  cells  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained without  ulterior  views.  We  shall  therefore  now 
give  a brief  sketch  of  this  more  particular  detail. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  certain  fluids  exist  in 
plants^  ami  that  these  fluids  arc  conveyed  from  one 
part  to  another,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 
seems  also  to  be  perfectly  ascertained.  This  fluid  is 
called  the  sap,  and  it  is  observed  to  flow  most  freely 
before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  : an  experiment, 
illustrative  of  this  fact,  is  easily  made  on  the  vine. 
From  this  fluid,  the  various  vegetable  matters,  such 
as  sugar,  gum,  acids,  and  others,  are  formed  : it  may 
therefore  be  considered  aualagous  to  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals. Our  present  business  is  to  trace  the  curious 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  through  which  it  passes, 
and  then  todcscrtbc  the  whole  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tem. Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  appeared  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  only  very  lately  that  accurate  notions 
have  been  entertained  respecting  it.  Malpighi  and 
Grew  considered  the  woody  fibre  which  composes 
the  great  body  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  sap 
vessels;  and  they  employed  many  plausible  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  opinions:  the  number, 
strength,  uniformity,  and  universal  distribution  even 
in  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  plants,  were  all  ur* 

§cd  ; and  although  no  tubular  structure  could  be 
iscovered,  they  were  considered  as  the  only  vessels, 
because  no  others  could  be  detected,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  a circulation  was  carried  on.  Duhamel 
adopted  this  opinion  ; but  Tournefort  finding  the 
above  difficulty  press  much  upon  him,  resorted  to  the 
very  singular  theory,  that  the  fluids  were  conveyed 
through  the  j>lant,  by  a simple  capillary  attraction. 
Darwtu,  in  his  Phytologia , seems  to  have  given  the 
first  hint  of  the  opinion,  which  Mr  Knight  has  con. 
firmed  by  a series  of  ingenious  experiments,  conducted 
with  his  wonted  accuracy  and  fidelity.  By  break- 
ing  gently  a twig  of  a young  tree,  and  by  separa- 
ting the  two  parts,  the  vessels  will  be  observed  to 
connect,  the  broken  extremities  even  by  the  naked 
eye.  TEese  vessels  arc  called,  by  Willdcnow,  the 
adducent  vessels,  (uisa  a hi  went  in,)  and  by  Mr 
Knight,  the  central  vessels.  They  are  also  the  tracheae 


or  air  vessels  of  Mirbcl  and  others.  They  have  a spiral  VtgcuUe 
form,  and  have  not  hitherto  been  seen  on  the  bark,  nor  Phydoloiy. 
do  they  appear  at  the  more  advanced  stage  of  a branch  *L-L— 
in  which  they  formerly  abounded,  for  they  become 
woody  when  the  parts  grow  older.  Besides  the  cen- 
tral vessels,  Mr  Knight  lias  described  another  set  that  Attwraous 
traverse  the  alburnum,  whence  they  arc  distinguish- 
ed  by  the  name  of  alburuous.  Through  them  the 
sap  also  ascends  ; for  the  destruction  of  a circle  of 
bark  doc*  not  prevent  the  formation  of  buds  and 
leaves ; “ but,”  says  Mr  Knight,  “ the  alburnous 
vessels  appear  to  be  also  capable  of  an  inverted  ac- 
tion, when  it  becomes  necessary  to  preserve  the  ex- 
istence of  the  plant.  The  cortical  vessels  of  Mr  Cortical 
Kuight,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  the  same  vem1*’ 
with  the  vasa  reduce ntia  of  Willdcnow,  (although 
they  are  said  to  pertorm  the  same  function,)  exist  m 
the  bark,  and  serve  to  reconvey  the  circulating  sap  to 
the  root.  It  is  suspected,  that  there  may  be  two  sets 
of  these  vessels,  one  which  nourishes  the  bark,  and 
another  that  secretes  particular  fluids  in  the  bark. 
Lymphatic  vessels  have  also  been  described  ; but  we 
have  met  with  no  satisfactory  account  of  them. 

The  functions  of  the  vessels  of  plants  have  been  as  va-  Ukx 
riously  described  as  the  organs  themselves.  Malpighi 
supposed  them  to  be  air  vessels  ; Grew  declares,  that 
they  sometimes  contaiucd  moisture;  aud  Duhamel 
suspected  that  they  contained  “ highly  rarefied  sap.” 

The  experiments  already  alluded  to  of  Darwin  and 
Knight,  have,  to  a certain  degree,  determined  their 
uses.  The  former  placed  twigs  of  the  common  fig 
tree  into  a decoction  of  madder,  and  on  taking  them 
out  after  some  hours  immersion,  and  cutting  them 
across,  the  coloured  fluid  was  found  to  have  ascended 
into  each  branch,  and  the  cut  ends  of  tlic  vessels 
formed  a circle  of  red  dots  around  the  pith,  and  these 
ve-sela  again  were  surrounded  by  other  vc  ueb  con- 
taining the  milky  juice,  so  very  remarkable  in  the  fig 
tree.  The  latter  (Mr  Knight,)  made  similar  expe- 
riments with  cuttings  of  the  horse  chesnut,  and  of 
the  apple  tree,  with  an  infusion  in  water  of  very 
black  grapes.  The  result  corresponded  with  those  of 
Darwiu.  He,  however,  pursued  the  investigation  still  Count  of 
further,  and  traced  the  fluid  into  the  leaves ; and  du-  ve**b. 
mig  the  whole  course  it  did  not  give  the  slightest 
tinge  to  the  bark,  nor  to  the  sap  between  it  and  the 
wood  The  pith  w as  very  slightly,  if  at  all  affected. 

The  radicles  are  probably  elongations  of  these  vessels, 
which  absorb  the  proper  fluids  from  the  earth,  and 
convey  it  into  the  body  of  the  root,  where  it  becomes 
sap  by  some  process  which  we  cannot  devclopc ; 
it  is  then  conveyed  to  the  stem  and  leaves,  where 
certain  other  changes  take  place,  that  are  to  be 
hereafter  noticed.  The  functions  of  the  alburnout 
vessels  appear  to  be  twofold,  according  to  the  views 
of  Knight.  At  one  period,  they  convey  sap  to  the 
leaves  in  common  with  the  central  vessels  : aud  du- 
ring the  winter,  they  serve  as  reservoirs  of  the  juicca 
of  the  plant,  which,  having  undergone  certain  changes 
in  the  leaves,  arc  there  deposited  until  the  approach 
of  spring,  when  they  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
those  new  parts  which  arc  necessary  for  the  living 
action  of  the  vegetable. 

The  cortical  vessels  seem  to  carry  the  sap  back  to 
the  roots  through  the  bark,  and,  in  its  course,  it  pot* 
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Vgpqfafr  sibly  forms  Alburnum,  or  at  least  furnishes  the  mate* 

IHijwobt) zjm  naif.  All  this,  however,  is  a mere  probability,  as  wc 
know  very  little  with  certainty  connected  with  it* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  what  means  the  fiap 
is  propelled  through  the  vessels:  the  agitation  of  the 
winds,  the  form  of  the  vessels,  the  action  of  heat,  the 
pressure  of  certain  plates,  called  silver  grain,  in  the 
oak,  arc  all  supposed  to  contribute  to  this  end  ; and 
very  possibly  they  do  this  to  a certain  extent.  We 
confess,  however,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  our  minds 
adequate  causes.  It  is  a matter  of  some  moment  to 
ascertain  how  the  function  is  performed  ; but  our 
knowledge  of  facts  is  so  very  imperfect*  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  frame  even  a reasonable  hypothesis  on  the 
subject.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  phy- 
sics, men  are  too  prone  to  step  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  their  actual  knowledge  should  confine  them. 

r Lacuna:  are  said  by  Mirbel  to  exist  in  vegetables  : 

he  adds,  that  they  are  formed  by  the  laceration  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cellular  substance,  and  that  they 
prevail  chiefly  in  water  plants,  where  they  seem  to  pro- 
mote vigour  by  diminishing  the  quantities  of  absorb- 
ed fluid,  and  thus  enabling  tlie  vessels  to  perform 
their  functions  with  better  effect.  These  organs  are 
very  well  seen  in  the  genus  Potamogelon. 

Goads.  ft  is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  glands  exist  in 
roots,  or  in  any  part  of  a plant,  observation  not  ha- 
ring hitherto  detected  them.  The  functions,  how- 
ever,  which  go  on  in  vegetables,  render  their  exist- 
ence highly  probable.  M.  Mirbel  has  seen  in  the 
stem  of  tbc  M yrioph yliu m , some  small  fleshy  bodies* 
which  may  be  glands. 

pi*t*  Pores  penetrate  the  membranes,  and  seem  to  carry 

on,  or  at  least  to  promote,  evaporation  and  absorp- 
tion. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  detail,  that  the  vas- 
cular system  of  plants  is  annual,  which,  of  course,  ex- 
tends to  the  roots  as  well  as  to  every  other  part.  New 
vessels  appear  to  be  annually  formed,  and  to  be  coeval 
with  the  parts  that  they  are  destined  to  nourish  and 
support.  How  this  is  performed,  it  is  most  improba- 
ble that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  develope.  Hereafter 
we  may  discuss  more  fully  ail  the  general  facts  and 
deductions  which  are  connected  with  this  most  inter- 
esting, though  imperfectly  understood,  branch  of  our 
subject.  The  preceding  details  refer,  as  is  sufficient- 
ly obvious,  exclusively  to  those  roots  which  Willde- 
r.ow  calls  rhizomatous.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  briefly,  the  peculiarities  of  the  structure  of 
other  roots,  which  are  perhaps  of  more  importance, 
on  account  of  their  various  economical  uses.  The 
principal  roots  that  we  may  consider  exceptions  to 
the  perfect  structure,  are  the  following, — the. tube- 
rous and  thr  bulbous.  (Port.  I.  Sect.  u.  Art.  4.) 

Tiber.  Of  each  of  these  there  are  several  varieties;  and  it 

will  be  sufficient  to  detail  the  peculiarities  of  the  most 
perfect  of  each,  as  we  have  done  in  the  rhizomatous 
root;  and  in  the  first  place,  wc  shall  mention  the 
tuber.  The  knobs  of  which  this  root  is  composed,  are 
reservoirs  of  sap,  and  of  vital  energy.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Knight's  experiments,  they  are  formed 
by  sap  descending  through  the  cortical  vessels  ; and 
from  some  further  experiments,  the  same  gentleman 
bat  been  led  to  consider  the  tuber  as  performing 
1 unctions  similar  to  those  of  the  Alburnum  of  branches, 


except  that  it  retains  life  with  greater  tenacity.  The 
runners  from  the  tuber  winch  rise,  are  analogous  to 
the  item  of  the  plant,  and  will  perform  the  ‘tame 
functions.  Tuberous  root*  are,  in  g.m-rral,  propaga- 
ted with  remarkable  ease.  In  some  instances  where 
there  are  several  of  them,  one  of  the  knobs  produces 
the  herb  and  flowers  of  the  present  year,  the  next 
performs  the  same  office  in  the  following  year,. while 
a third  is  formed  to  carry  on  a similar  operation 
in  the  third  year.  The  root  of  the  Solarium  albi~ 
dum  consist*  of  three  pairs  -f  tapering  knobs,  which 
flower  in  succession.  l)r  South  refutes  the  usual  be- 
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lief,  that  all  the  plants  of  the  orchis  tribe,  which  have 
biennial  roots,  cannot  be  transplanted,  as  he  has  seen 
several  of  them  undergo  removal  when  in  full  flower, 
without  the  least  injury.  The  lailure  in  the  Saty- 
rium  albidum  is  well  explained  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, by  the  fact,  that  one  of  its  three  pairs  ofkuob* 
is  always  in  a state  of  activity. 

Bulbs  have  been  already  defined,  (Part  I.  Sect.  gu]bs 
ii.  Art.  4.)  Their  functions  arc  precisely  the 
same  with  those  of  tuberous  roots.  The  radicles 


which  they  send  out,  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
sap,  which  descends  from  it.  It  is  a singular 
fact,  that  some  bulbous  roots  change  their  cha- 
racters completely,  when  removed  from  the  situ- 
ation in  which  it  is  evident  that  nature  designed 
them  to  thrive.  In  general,  they  inhabit  dry, 
sandy  soils,  as  their  structure  eminently  fits  them 
for  resisting  drought.  The  converse  of  this  also 
happens  : 1 hus  the  Phlcum  praiensc  has  a fibrous 
root  when  growing  in  wet,  marshy  ground,  but  on 
being  removed  to  a dry  situation,  it  acquires  bulbs* 
and  becomes  the  Phleum  nodosuw . Dr  Smith  men- 


tions the  same  fact  with  regard  to  the  Alopecurus  ge- 
ntcuUitux.  These  arc  not  merely  curious,  but,  it  pro- 
perly followed  up,  may  be  most  important  facts  for 
the  cultivator. 


All  the  varieties  of  roots  are  adapted  to  their  na-  Parasitic 
tivc  soils,  ami  need  no  particular  explanation.  We  roots, 
may  here  mention  instar  omnium , that  the  roots  of 
some  parasitical  plants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Epiden- 
drumt  are  thick  and  fleshy,  so  that  they  are  uot  ouly 
firmly  attached  to  the  nourishing  plant,  but  are  also 
capable  of  deriving  a larger  supply  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter. All  roots  do  not  derive  their  support  from  the 
earth,  as  those  of  parasitic  plants  and  of  algx.  Of  the 
former,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Epidtudrum  jfos 
ucris , which  Loureiro  saw  in  India,  vegetating  for 
several  years  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  Although 
it  has  been  found,  that  seeds  (Part  II.  Sect,  i.)  will 
germinatr  in  almost  any  material,  to  which  heat, 
moisture,  and  air  can  be  added,  yet  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  they  will  thrive  better  in  some  situations 
than  in  others;  and  what  i«  very  remarkable,  the  roots 
will  move  irom  au  unfavourable  to‘  a favourable 
soil,  should  they  be  planted  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  the  latter.  Mr  Knight  has  lately  made  some 
interesting  experiments  on  this  subject.  He  planted 
parsneps  and  carrots  in  a poor  gravelly  soil,  above  a 
rich  loam  : the  radicles  of  all  penetrated  to  the  latter, 
and  fixed  themselves  eighteen  inches  below  its  sur- 
face. W tilde  now  mentions  this  selective  property,  if 
it  may  be  so  called  for  the  want  of  a better  expres- 
sion, in  a strawberry  plant,  which  being  placed  in  the 
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Vegetable  only  sterile  spot  of  a garden,  sent  forth  innumerable 
Physiology.  «talka  and  roots  to  the  more  fertile  surrounding 
_ — ’ — ground. 

It  is  a fact  familiar  to  every  one  that  has  traversed 
hilly  wooded  districts,  that  trees,  particularly  pines, 
which  grow  on  bare  rocks,  will  send  out  their  roots 
in  every  direction  so  as  to  reach  the  soil  below.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  is  ef- 
fected: it  certainly  cannot  be  referred  to  any  vo- 
luntary power}  a mere  change  of  position  might  be 
referred  to  such  a power,  but  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  increase  of  parts  from  any  effort  of  will, 
supposing  its  existence  to  be  unquestioned,  which  is 
not  the  case.  Mr  Knight  resolves  it  on  mechanical 
principles.  Objections,  however,  will  probably  be 
as  strong  against  this  hypothesis  as  against  the  other 
supposition.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fact  is  all  that 
we  can  know,  until  wc  can  render  the  vital  prin- 
ciple palpable  to  our  senses,  which  none  but  a mad- 
man can  conceive  possible. 

Exeretino  The  root  is  also  supposed  to  exhale  or  excrete  mat- 
from  root*,  ter,  as  it  if  not  uncommon  to  find  the  earth  surround- 
ing  it  impregnated  with  a gelatinous  matter. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  radicle,  or  true  root  of 


physiologists,  consists  chiefly  of  cellular  substance, 
and  of  a continuation  of  the  sap  vessels,  through 
which  the  food  of  the  plant  is  conveyed  into  its  cir- 
culatory system ; we  have  also  seen  that  the  whole 
of  the  root,  commonly  so  called,  is  composed  of 
various  solid  parts,  similar  to  those  of  the  stem,  which 
are  pervaded  by  numerous  cells  and  continuous  ves- 
sels, and  are  probably  furnished  with  a secretory  ap- 
paratus. Each  of  these  several  organs  we  have  found 
to  perform  important  functions  j and  although  we 
can  only  catch  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  them,  we  have 
seen  enough  to  convince  us,  that  inscrutable  wisdom 
alone  could  have  given  existence  to  such  beautiful 
contrivance. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  particular  chemical 
changes  w hich  are  produced  in  the  root : the  gene- 
ral changes  induced  by  vegetation  (in  which  the  root 
may  be  considerably  concerned)  shall  be  discussed 
after  we  have  completed  our  more  particular  views  of 
the  vegetable  system. 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  Sinn.. 


We  now  come  to  the  stem,  or  cavdcx  ascendent , 
( Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  6. ) one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  it.  Between  the  stem  and  tne  root 
lies  the  intermediate  stem  (caudex  intermedius},  and 
which  is  composed  of  the  same  pans  and  vessels  with 
the  stem  itself. 

Structure  Consistently  with  our  general  plan,  wc  shall  now 
of  ligneous  examine  the  structure  of  ligneous  steins,  which  are 
,,cnU’  the  most  perfect.  Among  these  are  the  trunks  of 
trees  } which  consist  of  tne  cuticle,  the  bark,  the 
liber,  the  alburnum , the  wood,  the  pitb,  and  the  va- 
rious vessels  which  have  been  fully  described  in  the 
preceding  Section.  The  chief  difference  between 
these  pans  in  the  root  and  in  the  stem  seems  to  be, 
that  in  the  latter  they  are  more  distinctly  character- 
ised, and  consequently  less  easily  confounded  with  each 
other.  The  vascular  system  is  also  a mere  continua- 


tion of  that  of  the  root,  and  cannot  be  described  in  any  Vcpuhk 
other  way  than  as  a small  part  of  an  extensive  series.  HJJvioUtf  j 
Mrs  Ibbetson  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  this  sub-  I 

ject,  and  divides  the  trunk  of  a tree  into  1.  Rind}  2. 

Bark, and  inner  bark;  3.  Wood;  4.  Spiral  nerves  j 5. 

Nerves,  or  circle  of  life  } 6.  Pith.  A variation  in 
the  nomenclature  in  such  an  outline  .as  we  could  give, 
would  be  the  chief  apparent  difference  between  this 
arrangement  and  that  which  we  have  sketched.  She 
indeed  details  minutely  a variety  of  topics,  into  which, 
however,  we  cannot  enter,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
influenced  our  plan  in  the  description  of  seeds.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  it  is  a matter  of  no  trifling 
import  to  attend  to  some  general  nomenclature  in 
vegetable  physics.  The  diversity  of  names  now  in  use 
for  the  same  organs,  has,  without  doubt,  given  rise 
to  much  of  the  vagueness  of  all  researches  in  this 
branch  of  science.  Correctness  and  precision  are 
peculiarly  required  in  all  physiological  inquiries. 
Ligneous  stems  have  been  subdivided  into  several 
species,  of  which  it  is  right  to  take  tome  notice,  aa 
the  subdivisions  are  natural,  and  arc  commonly  adopt- 
ed even  in  familiar  conversation.  They  arc  as  tol-  Ditwcc. 
lows  : 1.  Trees;  2.  Shrubs;  3.  Pine  trioe;  4.  Palm*. 

The  first,  second,  and  third,  contain  all  the  parts  de- 
scribed as  forming  a perfect  ligneous  stem,  and  are 
distinguished  by  their  respective  modes  of  branching 
and  oF  bearing  leaves.  The  last  is  composed  of  those 
plants  which  are  usually  called  monocotyiedonous,to 
which  the  palms  belong,  wbose  structure  is  to  very 
remarkable,  that  we  shall  enter  pretty  minutely  into 
the  detail  of  their  peculiarities ; but,  in  the  first 
place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  species  of  ligneous  stems.  Trees  Tree*, 
and  shrubs  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  &krtb*. 
disposition  of  their  branches,  and  arc,  as  might  be 
expected,  mutually  convertible  by  change  of  soil, 
of  climate,  or  any  other  variation  in  the  culture.  In 
both  buds  are  formed  at  the  bases  of  the  foot -stalks, 
which  shoot  out  and  become  branches;  but  in  the 
former  these  branches  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
higher  parts,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  stem.  It  ia  impossible  to  point  out  the  bound- 
ary that  separates  the  two,  as  they  pass  so  insensibly 
into  each  other.  The  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs  origi- 
nate in  the  plumule  (PI. JLXXI.  Fig.  1.),  as  every  as-  PLLXtt 
cending  stem  does ; every  year  new  organs  are  formed,  ff- 
and  the  increase  goes  on  so  long  as  the  vitality  of  the 
plant  is  in  full  vigour.  No  certain  limit  has  been  hi-  Sis*, 
therto  discovered  to  the  growth  of  ligneous  stems,  for 
we  see  them  increasing  in  magnitude  far.beyond  the 
recollection  of  man,  and  we  know  not  when  it  is  to 
cease.  Two  facts  connected  with  this  subject  has  been 
determined,  and  it  is  this,  that  there  is  great  variety 
in  the  dimensions  of  different  species,  and  that  some 
possess  the  power  of  increase  very  differently  from 
others.  One  class  of  trees  vegetate  with  extraordina- 
ry rapidity  ; of  this  we  have  remarkable  examples  in 
the  poplar  and  willow  : others  again  are  aa  noted  fojp 
the  slowness  of  their  growth,  as  the  oak.  Many 
instances  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  trees  are  re- 
corded. Pliny  mentions  a tree  ( Platanus ) in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  which,  Lucian  the  Roman  consul 
supped  and  slept  with  twenty  people.  Humboldt 
saw  a large  tree,  the  diameter  of  which  was  17  feet. 
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Vine  tribe. 


Brwehes. 


Vegetable  The  famous  chefnut  tree  on  Etna  ( Centum  Caval/f), 
T'kruolojfy.  it  one  of  those  extraordinary  productions  of  nature, 
v— v— ' though  scarcely  more  so  than  the  celebrated  pear 
tree  in  Herefordshire.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
vegetable  production  of  which  we  know  any  thing, 
it  the  AdansfYHia  dtp  tain,  a native  of  Africa.  Its  di- 
ameter is  said  to  be  30  feet,  and  it*  circumference 
90  feet.  Its  branches  are  from  SO  to  60  feet  long, 
and  the  hollow  of  its  trunk  is  the  habitation  of 
many  ne^ro  families. 

The  pine  tribe  (arborts  aceroste)  has  many  branches 
which  evolve  buds  at  their  extremities  ; the  central 
bud  grows  in  a straight  direction,  while  the  others 
surround  it  in  a whirl,  (Part  I.  Sect. ii.  Art.  15.) 

All  these  varieties  of  the  ligneous  stem  send  out 
branches  without  any  particular  order:  it  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  although  no  particular  ar- 
rangement can  be  perceived  in  individual  trees,  yet 
each  genus  has  a distinctive  form  and  arrangement, 
which  air  more  easily  known  than  described.  Thus 
the  most  inattentive  observer  must  have  been  frequent- 
ly struck  with  the  difference  of  the  characters  of  the 
oak  and  of  the  elm  ; but  the  most  accurate  philoso- 
pher would  find  much,  nav,  insurmountable  difficulty, 
in  saying  wherein  that  difference  lies.  Branches  are 
•opposed  to  arise  from  a convolution  of  vessels  $ so 
long  as  the  vascular  bundles  proceed  in  an  uninter- 
rupted straight  line,  so  long  will  the  stem  remain 
straight ; but  whenever  they  form  a knot,  nature  ap- 
pears to  make  new  efforts,  and  a branch  is  produced. 
Branches  may  be  Induced  by  lopping,  or  by  making 
transverse  incisions,  which,  by  checking  the  regular 
course  of  the  sap,  may  cause  the  convolutions  of  the 
vessels.  Branches  may  be  considered  in  all  other  re- 
spects similar  to  the  main  trunk  of  the  parent  stock. 

Thorns  arc  stunted  branches;  their  imperfect  form 
may  be  owing  to  the  buds  being  partially  evolved, 
from  a want  of  proper  nutrition.  Indeed,  that  it  is, 
in  a great  degree,  owing  to  such  a cause,  is  proved  by 
the  conversion  of  thorns  into  branches  on  removal  in- 
to richer  soiL  This  fact  is  well  known  to  gardeners, 
as  many  fruit  trees,  which  are  thorny  when  wild,  be- 
come smooth  when  cultivated.  Sometimes  the  foot- 
stalks of  pinnate  leaves  that  have  fallen  off  become 
thorns,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Astragalus  Tragacantba. 

Prickles  may  be  taken  off  with  the  bark,  and  is 
therefore  a mere  elongation  of  that  organ,  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  cellular  substance,  and  of  the  cor- 
tical vessels.  There  is  this  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  prickle  and  the  tltorn,  that  no  cultiva- 
tion whatever  can  convert  the  former  into  a shoot, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  latter ; for  the  vessels  become 
very  rapidly  hard,  separate  from  the  stem,  and  at  last 
is  merely  retained  by  the  exterior  covering.  The 
•tipulei  of  some  plants  are  converted  into  pnckles,  as 
to  Berbers*  vtifgnris.  The  flower-stalk  and  foot -stalk 
are  also  compost'd  of  cellular  texture,  of  central  and 
Fo<x**ilk.  conical  vessels,  which  convey  the  vegetable  juices  to 
and  from  the  leaf. 

Teodrib  have  the  same  structure  as  the  preceding, 
and  are  in  fact  elongated  foot- stalks,  without  the 
leafy  expansion,  which  adds  to  their  length;  and  be- 
ing unable  to  support  their  own  weight  in  a straight 
line,  they  assume  the  spiral  form.  Wuldenow  ascribes 


Thorns. 


Prickles. 


tfovrer. 

stalk. 


T«v4r»|*. 


a considerable  Influence  to  the  current  of  air  ia  deter-  Vegetable 
mining  the  direction  of  the  tendril.  Phy*iology. 

The  stem  of  palms  has  received  many  names,  be-  ' 
big  sometimes  considered  a mere  variety  of  the  lig-  * mu 
neous  stem  ; at  other  times  it  is  called  a stipe,  and 
described  as  differing  in  all  its  essential  characters 
from  every  species  or  ligneous  stem.  This  latter  opi- 
nion has  been  mo*-t  generally  adopted  by  foreign  bo- 
tanists, particularly  those  of  France.  M.  M.  Mirbel, 

Gerardin,  Desfootaioes,  and  Daubenton,  have  treat- 
ed this  subject  with  much  acuteness ; but  they  seem 
to  rest  too  much  on  the  division  into  monocotyledons 
and  dicotyledons;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  which 
they  have  developed,  and  leave  the  discussion  of  the 
theoretical  views  to  those  more  disposed  to  engage 
in  a wordy  warfare.  The  stems  of  palms  as  wvU 
as  of  all  those  plants  which  are  included  under 
the  monocotylcdonous  class,  are  formed  of  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves.  This  idea  was  anticipated 
by  Linnaeus  long  ago,  and  has  since  been  confirm- 
ed by  the  inquiries  of  the  gentlemen  already  refer- 
red to.  Although  the  genus  of  palms  is  the  lof- 
tiest, and,  in  some  instances,  the  most  long  lived 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  sthich  justly  entitle  them 
to  the  name  of  trees,  yet  they  are  in  fact  simple 
perennial  and  herbaceous  stems,  as  they  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  ligneous  stems.  The  sue-  Formation, 
cessive  addition  of  circular  crowns  of  leaves,  with- 
in each  other,  gives  origin  to  the  thickness  of  the 
woody  trunk,  at  tbe  same  time  the  lateral  increase  is 
restricted  by  the  preceding  band  ; but  the  powers  of 
life  being  thus  confined,  additional  force  is  given  to 
the  vertical  increase,  and  thus  the  enormous  height  of 
the  palm  tree  is  produced.  Mirbel  says,  that  the 
palm  **  is  less  a stem  than  an  immense  bundle  of  the 
foot-stalks  of  radical  leaves.”  Each  series  of  vessels 
is  wholly  independent  of  all  the  others,  each  having 
been  separately  formed.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be 
any  regular  aggregation  of  woody  circles.  The  ves- 
sels probably  are  similar  to,  and  perform,  tbe  same 
functions  as  those  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  modified  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  palm.  The  growth  of  the 
whole  of  monocotyledons  is  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
Lilium  canduium , when  cut  across,  will  exhibit  every 
character  of  the  class. 

The  other  kinds  of  stems,  such  as  the  Culm,  the  Other 
Stipe,  (the  stem  of  Fungi  and  FUices),  and  tbe  Bristle,  kinds  of 
arc  supposed  to  correspond  with  monocotyledons  in  8tero,‘ 
general ; but  the  parts  of  most  of  them  are  so  ex- 
tremely minute,  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  observer. 

Thus,  the  stems  of  vegetables  may  be  arranged  ac-  classifies  - 
cording  to  the  density  and  perfection  of  their  compo-  tuw. 
neot  parts,  or  according  to  the  character  of  the  seeds 
from  which  they  have  been  derived ; the  firm  stems, 
with  all  their  organs  perfect,  being  derived  from  di- 
cotyledonous, and  the  more  loosely  compacted  from 
monocotyledonous  seeds.  The  latter  classification, 
however  correct,  does  not  seem  so  natural  as  the  for- 
mer, which  fixes  on  the  external  character*  of  the 
part  itself,  at  the  very  period  of  its  existence  at  which 
it  is  described,  by  which  mesas  all  ambiguity  is  avoid- 
ed, and  the  description  obvious  to  all  It  is  willingly 
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Vegetable  granted,  that  there  is  much  ingenuity  and  beauty  in 
r*'>*  >>lllgy*  the  other  arrangement ; but  we  do  not  consider  it  &o 
fit  for  practical  purposes. 

The  stems  of  vegetable*  transpire  an  aqueous  fluid, 
and  probably  perform  certain  chemical  functions  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  leaves.  We  shall  defer  our 
observations  respecting  them,  until  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  in  the  Section  appropriated  to  leaves 
and  their  functions. 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  stem  having 
been  thus  briefly  explained,  there  only  remain  a few 
general  facts  to  be  stated,  which  arc  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  it,  than  with  any  other  depart- 
ment of  vegetable  physics;  because  almost  all  that  is 
bnown  of  them  is  derived  from  the  examination  of 
the  stem. 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  some  vegetables  has 
keen  already  noticed ; we  know  still  less  of  tnrir  respec- 
tive age*.  Many  plants,  indeed,  are  so  short-lived,  that 
an  individual  may  complete  many  series  of  observa- 
tions in  the  course  of  a life  of  even  moderate  dura- 
tion | and  from  analogy  we  conclude,  that  the  same 
general  laws,  differently  modified,  do  influence  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  beings.  From  the  examination 
of  the  layers  of  wood  annually  deposited,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  olive  trees  will  live  in  favourable  si- 
tuations for  300,  and  oaks  for  600  years.  Gerardin 
reports,  that  during  the  revolutionary'  war  with  Spain, 
a French  officer  observed  on  the  Pyrenees,  in  a trans- 
verse section  of  a tree  (but  of  what  kind  is  unknown), 
no  less  than  2,500  circles  of  wood.  Gerardin  very 
properly  adds,  that  no  other  authentic  testimony  has 
confirmed  this  statement. 

It  is  said  that  Greuw,  in  the  year  1400,  cut  his 
name  on  two  Bimbnht , and  that  Petiver  did  the  same 
1+9  years  after.  Adanson  saw  these  names  in  17+9. 
The  trees,  according  to  his  calculation,  have  only  in- 
creased seven  feet  in  their  circumference  iu  the  course 
of  200  years.  From  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
. as  trees  of  the  same  kind  sometimes  acquire  a peri- 
meter of  435  feet,  they  live  many  thousand  years. 
From  the  above  facts,  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  extremely 
small. 

Inverted  In  the  course  of  ascertaining  how  far  a circulation 
Meins.  of  sap  1S  carried  on,  some  interesting  facts  have  been 
determined  by  Mr  Knight,  and  others  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  inverting  stems,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
planting  the  superior  part  of  the  stem,  and  thus  con- 
verting it  into  a root.  If  the  stem  of  a plum  or 
cherry  tree,  which  is  not  too  thick,  be  bent,  and  the 
top  be  put  under  ground,  while  the  roots  are  gra- 
dually detached,  in  proportion  as  the  former  top  of 
the  stem  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil,  the  branches 
of  the  root  will  shoot  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
in  due  time  will  produce  fruit.  Mr  Knight’s  experi- 
ments point  out,  that  although  the  sap  vessels  seem 
thus  to  invert  their  action,  yet  they  still  retain  so 
much  of  their  original  characters,  as  to  deposit  new 
wood  above  the  leaf  buds,  being  precisely  the  place 
in  which  deposition  would  have  occurred,  had  the 
position  of  the  plant  been  natural  : the  relative  situa- 
tion to  the  leaf  bud  is  different,  being  above,  instead 
•f  below  it. 

Dr  Smith’s  conjecture,  that  new  vessels  are  pro- 


gressively formed,  appears  highly  probable,  and  will  Vcpukir 
do  away  some  of  the  difficulties.  Phywolnp. 

Gardeners  frequently  perform  a very  simple  and  ‘ ~ 

useful  operation,  which  is  called  grafting.  It  con- 
feists  merely  in  introducing  a small  branch  into  an- 
other stock  of  the  tame  genus  ; the  vegetative  pro- 
cess goes  on,  and  very  commonly  the  fruit  produced 
is  extremely  fine,  while  that  from  a common  seedling 
plant  is  unfit  for  use.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
operations  of  nature,  perhaps  impossible;  but  we  can- 
not help  being  struck  with  the  strong  analogy  be- 
tween grafting  and  that  -of  transplanting  teeth  and 
other  parts  in  animals,  as  the  late  Mr  Jutin  Hunter 
sometimes  illustrated  in  a whimsical  enough  manner. 

Miller  mentions  the  fact,  which  indeed  is  well  known 
to  practical  gardener*,  that  those  trees  only  can  be 
grafted  on  each  other  with  success,  that  belong  to 
the  same  tribe.  This  resembles  the  inability  of  dis- 
tinct tribes  of  animals  to  propagate  with  each  other. 

The  bark  has  a lateral  productive  power,  when  r<mwl' J 
only  a part  of  it  has  been  destroyed.  This  bark  it  wooJ- 
lias  been  shewn  deposits  new  wood  below  it.  The 
late  intelligent  Mr  Forsyth,  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
applied  this  fact  to  actual  practice  ; ana  restored  ma- 
ny large  forest  and  fruit  trees,  the’  wood  of  which 
had  been  completely  decayed,  by  gradually  paring 
away  the  old  wood  and  bark,  and  by  then  excluding 
the  air  with  an  excellent  composition  contrived  for 
that  purpose. 

Sect.  IV.  Buds. 

No  part  of  the  vegetable  structure  lias  been  ex*  Bu«h> 
amined  with  more  accuracy  than  that  of  buds  (Gew- 
trur)  from  the  time  of  the  faithful  and  ddigent 
Grew,  to  that  of  the  discriminating  and  candid 
Knight,  and  yet  it  is  very  singular  that  little 
was  known  of  their  physiology  until  the  experi- 
ments and  observations  of  the  l«9t  gentleman  were 
made  public.  To  him,  therefore,  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  our  most  valuable  knowledge  on  this 
subject. 

A bud  is  that  part  which  u contains  the  rudiments  DtfinS* 
of  a plant,  or  of  part  of  a plant,  for  a while  in  a 
latent  state,  till  the  time  of  the  year,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, favour  their  evolution.”  From  buds, 
then,  an  entire  plant  may  be  produced,  if  placed  in 
favourable  circumstances,  or  only  a branch,  or  leaves, 
or  flowers.  We  can,  however,  reckon  no  more  than 
two  kinds,  those  that  produce  leaves,  and  those  that 
produce  flowers,  as  will  be  sufficiently  seen  in  the 
sequel.  There  is  the  closest  analogy  between  these 
organs  and  bulbs  ; so  close,  indeed,  that  Mirbel,  and 
some  others,  arrange  them  together.  Of  this  we  shall 
speak  more  at  large  when  treating  of  the  origin  of 
tne‘ former.  Practical  cultivators  mark  distinct  cha- 
racters peculiar  to  each  kind  of  bud.  Those  that  pro- 
duce leaves  are  small,  long,  and  pointed  ; the  flower 
buds,  again,  arc  thick,  short,  and  round.  It  appears 
probable  that  some  unknown  agents  influence  the 
formation  either  of  flower-buds  or  of  leaf-bods,  or 
rather  that  some  circumstances  will  cause  the  evolu- 
tion of  either  of  them  from  the  same  bud.  A fad 
recorded  in  the  Linnaran  Transactions  in  some  mea- 
sure favours  this  opinion.  The  Solandra  grandtjioro> 
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vacate  t native  of  Jamaica,  had  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
£agli*li  stoves,  and  propagated  by  means  of  cut- 


td  with  water.  One  plant,  by  accident,  was  left 
without  being  watered  in  the  d rv  stove  at  Kew  : the 
consequence  was,  that  the  branches  were  much  stunt- 
ed in  their  growth,  and  flowers  were  produced. 
The  experiment  has  been  frequently  repeated  with 
success.  It  appears,  that  whatever  checks  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  leaves,  tends  to  the  formation  of  flowers 
asd  seeds. 

For  the  purpose  of  converting  leaf-buds  into  flower- 
hods,  various  expedients  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage ; such  as  scoring  the  Dark  to  the  wood  very 
deeply  with  a knife,  twisting  a wire  tightly  round  the 
item,  or  by  catting  off  a cylinder  of  the  bark,  and 
replacing  it  with  a bandage. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  an  intermediate  species 
of  bud,  which  retains  some  of  the  characters  of  each. 
r\  striking  difference  has  been  noted  between  the 
leaf  sod  the  flower- bods;  the  first  may  be  removed 
with  impunity  from  its  original  situation,  and  placed 
m the  earth,  where  it  will  vegetate  with  luxuriance  ; 
but  the  last  tuiifbrmly  dies.  Both  may  be  removed 
to  another  stock  with  success.  This  .operation  is 
called  buJding,  or  inoculation,  and  is  well  known  to  gar- 
deners. Each  bud  may  be  considered  a distinct  being, 
containing  parts  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  parent 
tree,  which,  when  favourably  situated,  will  develope 
them  selves,  and  form  a plant  retaining  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  parent.  If  those  qualities  are  such  as  will  con- 
stitute a variety,  they  will  also  be  perpetuated ; and  of 
this,  we  have  many  familiar  examples  in  the  various  fruit 
trees  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  on  most  of 
which,  budding  is  the  only  means  of  procuring  good 
fruit.  The  branch  formed  by  the  inoculated  bud 
alone  yields  proper  fruit;  nor  is  the  stock, on  which 
the  bodding  has  been  performed,  in  the  least  degree  al- 
tered. The  crab,  on  which  the  finest  apple  has  been 
budded,  sull  remains  a crab : thus  proving,  that  it 
serves  merely  as  a source  from  which  the  young  bud 
derives  its  nourishing  matter  ; although  it  is  highly 
probable,  from  the  aiffenroce  of  the  results,  that  that 
matter  undergoes  some  peculiar  elaboration,  after 
leaving  the  vessels  of  the  original  stock.  On  this 
principle,  we  have  known  five  or  six  different  %pec»et 
of  fruits  budded  on  one  tree,  and  which,  in  full  fruit, 
exhibited  a singular  and  beautiful  spectacle.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  a bud  torn  from  one  tree,  and 
put  in  the  place  of  another  bud  in  another  tree,  should 
become  a perfect  branch,  producing  flowers  and  fruit 
in  the  bigncit  perfection  ; but  attempts  have  been 
made  to  trace  the  various  M.ps  of  nature  in  effecting 
her  operations.  Accordingly  it  is  said,  that  after  the 
fresh  bud  has  been  inserted  into  the  wound,  formed  by 
the  extraction  of  another  bud, that  the  Catnbinm  unites 
the  two  parts,  forms  a connect  ing  medium  for  the  vessels 
of  the  bud  and  the  tree, and  thus  enables  tbc  vegetative 
process  logo  on  whenever  nature  requires  it.  Mr  Knight 
has  noticed  some  fact*  worthy  of  record  ; *ud  be  states, 
that  “ a hoc  of  confused  organisation  m »i  ks  the  place 
where  the  inserted  bud  fir*t  comes  into  contact  with 
the  wood  of  the  *tuck,  between  winch  line  and  the 
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bark  of  the  inserted  bud,  new  wood,  regularly  or*  Vigfiffa 
ganised,  is  generated.  This  wood  possesses  all  the  P v mo  ogy. 
characteristics  of  that  from  which  the  bud  is  taken,  — 1 _r 

without  any  apparent  mixture  with  the  character  of 
tbc  stock  in  which  it  is  inserted.  The  substance. 


which  is  called  the  medullary  process,  is  clearly  seen 
to  spring  from  the  bark,  and  to  terminate  at  the  line  of 
its  hrst  union  with  the  stock.7 * Mr  Knight  appear* 
to  have  satisfactorily  established  the  position,  that 
each  individual  plant  (for  so  it  may  be  named,)  pro- 
duced by  budding, -has  a determinate  period  of  exist- 
ence. This  fact  explains  the  hitherto  inexplicable 
circumstance,  of  the  gradual  wearing  out  of  several 
valuable  varieties  of  apples  and  pears,  which  formerly 
abounded  in  the  different  fruit  counties  of  England. 

Dr  Smith  mentions,  that  new  varieties  of  Cape  Gera- 
niums raised  from  seed,  in  some  of  our  green-houses, 
u can  be  preserved,  by  cuttings,  for  a few  successive 
seasons  only."  Gardeners,  too,  know  well,  that 
many  of  the  most  hardy  perennial  plants  require  to  be 
frequently  removed  from  the  seed,  or  the  species 
would  become  extinct.  Seeds,  therefore,  are  the  on- 
ly source  from  which  permanent  reproduction  can  be 
obtained  *,  and  tbe  varieties  that  exist  among  seedling 
plants  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  parent : it  1* 
impossible  to  say  whence  they  do  derive  their  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  usual  position  of  bads  is  in  the  axilla  of  the  Position*- 
leavet,  except  in  the  genera  Mimosa , GlediUia , and 
a few  others.  The  buds  are  opposite  to  each  other 
when  the  branches  or  leaves  are  opposite,  alternate 
when  the  Utter  are  alternate,  and  terminal  when  the 
leaves  are  terminal.  In  those  plants  that  have  both 
opposite  and  alternate  leaves  or  brandies,  the  buds 
are  commonly  solitary. 

Various  forms  are  assumed  by  different  buds,  a c-  Extern?! 
cording  to  those  of  tbe  contained  leaves  ; an  ad-  forrri  *r-d 
mirable  adaptation  of  convenience  to  beauty  and  re*  Bering- 
gularity  being  always  preserved.  Nature  has  given 
different  coverings  to  different  vegetable  productions, 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  cli- 
mates. In  northers  regions,  the  bud*  are  almost  uni- 
formly clothed  with  scales, or  with  a downy  substance; 
sometimes  these  are  conjoined,  besides  being  coated 
with  a resinous  matter.  Tbe  horse  chesnut  is  a good 
illustration  of  large  well- formed  bods.  By  means  of 
these  coverings,  the  young  bud  it  enabled  to  brave 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  to  be  ready  to 
bum  forth  on  the  first  approach  of  spring.  This 
singular  power  of  retaining  its  vitality,  ha*  been  con- 
sidered by  some  physiologist*  as  tbe  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  true  buds.  The  most  external  of  the  scales 
are  dry  and  hard,  while  those  w hich  are  more  pro- 
tected from  tbe  influence  of  tbe  weather,  are  soft  and 
succulent.  The  protection  afforded  to  the  bud,  by 
the  resinous  covering  whrch  occasionally  envelopes  it, 
is  well  shewn  by  a very  simple  experiment.  Take  a 
bud,  for  instance,  of  the  horse  chesnut,  and  close  tbe 
part  which  has  been  just  separated  from  the  stock 
with  wax,  plunge  it  into  water,  and  it  will  remain 
there  without  undergoing  any  alteration  for  a num- 
ber of  years. 

In  mild,  or  even  warm  countries,  buds  hive  no 
scales,  as  they  do  not  require  them.  Those  trees 
ii 
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Vegetable  that  form  an  exception  to  this  observation,  can  thrive 
Fhy.ioWy  indtffereotly  in  any  climate  ; so  that  the  rule' holds  in 
l—  * all  distinct  case:.  The  scales  are  considered  by  ma- 
ny as  imperfect  leaves. 

Internal  The  internal  structure  of  buds  is  raid  not  to  differ, 
structure,  in  any  respect,  from  that  of  the  plumule,  previous  to 
its  being  detached  from  tlie  seed.  Some  have  fan- 
cied, that  they  have  seen  the  rudiments  of  every  part 
of  the  tree  concealed  in  the  bud  ; and  Mr  Fcrber  ex- 
presses high  delight  at  having  observed  in  the  buds 
of  the  He] ia  tic  a and  Pedicular  is  vulgarity  yet  lying 
in  the  ground,  the  perfect  plant  of  the  future  year. 
We  are  much  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
such  very  minute  observers,  and,  of  course,  are  more 
willing  to  impute  any  errors  to  optical  deception, 
than  any  wish  to  mislead. 

Origin.  The  bark  and  the  pith  have  been  generally  consider- 

ed the  sourceof  the  buds ; but  the  ingenious  experiments 
of  Mr  Knight  have  set  aside  both  of  these  hypotheses, 
and  have  established,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  the 
science  will  permit,  the  doctrine,  that  they  derive  their 
origin  from  the  albumous  portion  of  the  tree.  This 
gentleman  first  shewed,  that  they  do  not  originate  in 
the  pith  or  bark  ; and  also,  that  Duhamrl’s  opinion 
of  pre-existing  germs  being  their  source,  is  at  least 
improbable.  He  then  proves,  that  the  44  albumous 
vessels  at  their  termination  upwards,  invariably  join 
the  central  vessels  ; and  that  these  vessels,  which  ap- 
pear to  derive  their  origin  from  the  albumous  tubes, 
convey  nutriment,  and  probably  give  existence  to  new 
buds  and  leaves.  It  is  also  evident,  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  rising  sap  is  transferred  from  one  side 
of  a wounded  tree  to  the  other,  that  the  albumous 
tubes  possess  lateral,  as  well  as  terminal  orifices  : and 
it  does  not  appear  improbable,  that  the  lateral  as  well 
as  the  terminal  orifices  of  the  albumous  tubes,  mar 
possess  the  power  to  generate  central  vessels,  which 
vessels  evidently  feed,  if  they  do  not  give  existence  to 
the  reproduced  budr  and  leaves.  And  therefore,  as 
the  preceding  experiments  appear  to  prove,  that 
the  buds  neither  spring  from  the  medulla  nor  the 
bark,  / am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  ge- 
nerated by  central  vessel*,  which  spring  from  the  late * 
ral  orifices  of  the  albumous  tubes .**  By  interrupt- 
ing the  circulation  in  the  alburnum,  buds  may  be  ar- 
tificially produced  ; and  nature  has  provided  means  for 
their  reproduction,  in  those  cases  where  they  may 
have  been  accidentally  destroyed.  Several  curious 
facts  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  potatoe,  which,  like  other  tuberous  roots, 
are  studded  with  them. 

Period  of  Buds  of  all  kinds  are  formed  about  midsummer  ; 
formation,  after  which  it  has  been  stated,  •*  that  there  seems  to 
be  a kind  of  pause  in  vegetation  for  about  a fort- 
night.** Darwin  imagined  that  a store  of  nourishing 
matter  is  collected  during  that  period,  which  pro- 
. duces  the  apparent  pause.  The  season  of  develope- 
mem.  ™ meot  is  most  usually  that  of  the  spring,  when  nature 
seems  to  delight  in  new  products : it  is  then  that  the 
buds  are  evolved,  and  enter  upon  the  important  func- 
Function*.  tjonB  they  arc  destined  to  perform.  Nothing,  how 
ever,  is  known  of  these  functions  beyond  the  general 
result.  Branches,  leaves,  and  flowers  are  produced 
by  buds  { but  what  are  the  particular  operations  by 
which  these  effects  arc  induced  ! The  answer  is  ea- 


sy, but  unrat isfactory.  Buds  transpire,  and  in  all  Yegm& 
likelihood  produce  the  same  chemical  changes  on  the 
atmosphere  with  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Sect.  V.  On  fyraces. 

Leaves  constitute  so  large  a portion  of  plants,  are  Lcarci. 
so  very  universal,  and  perform  such  important  offices 
in  the  vegetable  economv,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enter  at  some  length  into  an  account  of  them.  In. 
dependent  of  the  various  valuable  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applicable,  there  are  few  vegetable  produc- 
tions more  truly  beautiful.  The  richness  and  variety  of 
their  colours,  their  admirable  disposition  on  the 
branches,  the  variety  of  their  forms,  and  even  the 
shortness  of  their  existence,  contjihute  to  rank  them 
among  the  most  interesting  objects  of  Nature.  When, 
however,  we  examine  into  and  learn  that  these  appa- 
rently simple  and  beautiful  organs  are  subservient  to 
the  great  end  of  vegetable  existence,  our  more  plea- 
surable sensations  are  converted  into  those  of  admira- 
tion and  wonder.  • 

Leaves  are  distinguished  by  the  various  external  £nosi 
characters  of  their  form  and  substance.  (Part  I.  for®. 
Sect.  ii.  Art.  81.)  That  there  is  an  immense  variety 
in  all  these  respects  is  sufficiently  known  } but  the 
manner  in  which  these  diversities  are  induced  is  ob- 
scure and  unintelligible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  these  varieties  of  form  in  leaves  are  destined  to  an- 
swer some  great  and  important  end,  allhough  wc  have 
not  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  Na- 
ture : in  some,  however,  the  objects  are  so  beautiful, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  obvious,  that  the  most  indif- 
ferent observer  must  be  struck  with  them  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  Thus,  we  find  that  the  thick  succulent  leaf 
is  most  common  in  those  countries,  where  a scarcity 
of  water  prevails  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the  thin  dry 
leaf  exists  where  water  is  abundant,  and  the  exhala- 
tions go  on  more  freely.  The  most  common  coloua 
of  leaves  in  the  healthy  state  is  green  in  all  its  shades. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this— many  being  red,  brown, 
white,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  even  black.  On  this  topic 
some  further  observations  shall  be  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  Section. 

Leaves  are  composed  of  cuticle,  parenchymatous  loicrail 
substance,  vessels  of  different  kinds,  and  are  common  stri*18*1' 
ly  covered  with  a transparent  varnish.  The  inferior 
surface,  in  general,  is  rougher,  and  of  a less  dark 
green  than  the  superior  one.  The  cuticle  abounds  in 
pores,  although  they  are  not  discernible  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Mirbel  indeed  says,  that  the 
largest  pores  are  on  the  under  surface  in  the  leaves  of 
trees,  but  on  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaci » of 
herbaceous  plants.  These  pons  answer  a twofold 
purpose,  as  wc  shall  afterwards  see.  The  pulpy  mat- 
ter affords  the  colour  to  the  leaf.  The  vessels,  be- 
sides the  pores,  are  continuations  of  the  central  ves- 
sels, which  convey  the  sap  to  the  leaves,  and  those 
ve&scls  that  reconvey  that  fluid  to  the  bark  and  al- 
burnum. This  structure  may  be  well  seen,  either 
by  gently  removing  the  external  covering,  and  by  mi- 
croscopical observation*,  or  by  macerating  the  leaves, 
and  then  separating  the  pulpy  matter  from  the  vascu- 
lar system.  Very  commonly  natural  skeletons  of 
leaves  arc  to  be  found,  and  they  btautifuliy  illustrate 
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Vegetable  the  arrangement  of  vessels.  (See  Pl.LXVIl.Fig.  3.) 

Pbydcioyy.  Cxsalp  iuus  faceted  that  the  sole  use  of  leaven  wan  to 

" shelter  the  fruit  and  blossoms  from  excessive  heat  or 

cold.  This  use  they  certainly  fulfil  to  a certain  cx- 
tciat ; but  there  arc  besides  certain  great  and  import* 
aui  uses,  which  shall  be  discussed  in  their  proper 
places.  All  the  particular  details  respecting  the  form 
and  structure  of  leaves,  are  to  be  found  in  Crew’s 
works,  in  which  the  most  faithful  statements  are  af- 
forded, not  only  of  whatever  is  connected  with  this 
subject,  but  also  on  every  point  of  vegetable  anatomy. 

Attach-  Leaves  arc  seminal,  radical,  or  those  attached  to 
the  branch.  Their  mode  of  attachment  is  not  always 
the  same,  (see  Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  31.)  and  it  has 
there fore  been  selected  as  a distinctive  character.  To 
determine  this  peculiarity,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  base  with  great  care,  as  the  attachment  is  always 
at  that  part  ofthc  leaf.  Most  generally  stalks  (Part 
I.  Sect.  n.  Art.  11.)  are  the  means  employed,  and 
they  vary  considerably  in  form  and  dimensions. 

Origin.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  buds  produce 

leaves,  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence, 
arc  rolled  up,  or  folded  in  such  a manner,  as  to  occu- 
py the  smallest  possible  space ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  this  arrangement  is  uniformly  the  same 
in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  in  the  species 
of  the  same  genus.  In  this  dormant  condition  they 
remain  in  the  bud  until  the  vital  principle  is  roused 
to  activity,  by  the  return  of  the  season  best  6uited  to 
its  operations : In  our  temperate  climate,  that  season 
is  spring,  when  nature  seems  to  awaken  from  the 
sleep  of  winter.  In  some  cases  the  flowers  precede 
the  leaves  ; but  more  commonly  the  reverse  of  this 
takes  place.  In  tropical  regions,  vegetation  docs  not 
appear  to  undergo  this  cessation,  and  new  leaves  are 
formed  apparently  without  the  regular  intervention  of 
buds,  at  the  coolest  period  of  the  year.  If  it  be  re- 
collected, that  plants  of  the  same  species,  in  similar 
situations,  will  develope  their  leaves  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  plants  of  different  species  perform  this  func- 
tion a&  very  difTercut  periods,  it  appears  at  least  pro- 
bable, that  a particular  temperature  is  requisite  for 
each  species.  Adanson  paid  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  he  has  determined  that  the  same  tempe- 
rature is  required  by  the  same  plant  on  all  occasions, 
whether  the  season  be  early  or  late.  On  this  fact  he 
instituted  a comparison  between  the  periods  of  ger- 
mination and  of  producing  leaves,  by  which  the  far- 
mer may  regulate  the  sowing  of  his  different  crops. 
Linnxus  obtained  many  facts  relative  to  this  point 
in  Sweden,  and  has  treated  it  with  his  usual  vi- 
gour, in  the  Anuenitaies  Academica.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  carry  on,  in  every  country,  an  ex- 
tensive suite  of  examinations  of  this  kind.  Men  of 
intelligence,  accustomed  to  accuracy  of  observation, 
would  be  requisite  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
result  would  be  no  less  interesting  to  the  philosopher, 
than  useful  to  the  practical  cultivator.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  name  the  table  of  observations  thus  form- 
ed, the  Calendar  erf  Flora , which,  though  a little 
fantastic,  would  answer  sufficiently  well. 

After  the  bursting  of  the  buds  and  the  first  de- 
velopcmcnt  of  the  leaves,  their  gradual  increase  and 
perfection  proceed  with  various  rapidity,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant  itself,  and  according  to 
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the  favourableness  of  thc^climate  or  season.  During  Vegetable 
the  progressive  stages,  it  may  be  conceived  that  num-  ^hynolt^yt 
her  less  changes  are  momentarily  taking  place  in  the  ,l_ 
component  parts  of  the  leaf  itself,  as  well  as  in  the 
circulating  juices  that  pass  through  that  organ:  but 
exclusive  of  those  changes,  there  are  some  living  pro-, 
perries  peculiar  to  the  leaf,  so  singular  and  wonder- 
ful, that  we  shall  premise  our  account  of  the  parti- 
cular functions,  by  a sketch  of  them. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  of  all  the  living  Irritability.  . 
henomena  of  the  leaf,  is  its  Inuir  ability,  which 
as  been  noticed  in  a preceding  Section.  This  pro- 
perty is  interesting  in  all  its  relations,  whether  con- 
sidered as  forming  a link  between  the  two  animated 
kingdoms,  or  as  explanatory  of  all  the  apparent  ac- 
tions of  the  plant.  By  irritability,  wc  mean  that  Definition, 
power  iu  living  bodies  which,  when  acted  upon  by 
certain  other  powers,  w ill  induce  an  action  of  those 
parts  in  which  it  is  inherent,  aud  in  this  sense  we 
must  be  understood  whenever  wc  make  use  of  thia 
term  in  the  course  of  the  present  article.  Leaves,  Genera! 
particularly  those  that  are  compound,  exhibit  ibis  laws, 
phenomenon  iu  a very  singular  degree  ; sometimes  in 
die  regular  course  of  nature,  and  sometimes  when 
placed  in  novel  situations  for  the  purposes  of  experi- 
ment. Each  plant  that  displays  a marked  irritability^ 
appears  more  especially  affected  by  particular  sti- 
muli ; so  that  some  which  exhibit  the  most  singular 
degree  of  this  quality,  are  perfectly  unaffected  by  any 
stimulus,  except  that  which  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  nature  to  attain  the  especial  object : — a 
proof  to  our  minds,  that  we  have  only  a faint  glimpse 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Great  Author  of  Nature,  or 
even  of  those  general  laws  by  which  He  regulates 
the  operation  of  animated  beings.  It  is  rendered  part 
tolerably  certain,  by  the  experiments  of  Calandrini,  on. 
that  the  display  of  irritability  in  the  natural  course 
of  vegetation  is  owing,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  to  the  leaf  itself,  and  not  to  the  foot-stalk. 

This  gentleman  suspended  vine  leaves  by  a thread, 
after  having  previously  separated  them  from  the  vine 
itself,  and  he  found  that  they  turned  round  to  the 
light  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  not  been  se- 
parated from  the  stem.  Leaves  will  become  accus-  influtoce 
tomed  to  particular  stimuli,  and  will  cease  to  be  af-  of  habij. 
fectcd  bv  them.  M.  Gerardin  relates,  tlut  the  cele- 
brated Dcsfontaincs  conveyed  in  a carriage  a plant  of 
the  Mimosa  sensitive! , which  is  so  remarkable  for 
this  property,  as  to  derive  its  specific  name  from  it, 
to  a considerable  distance  in  a coach,  and  that  the 
first  effect  of  the  violent  motion  of  the  carriage  was 
to  induce  the  closing  of  the  leaves,  but  after  some 
time,  no  collapse  of  the  leaves  took  place,  although 
the  motion  continued  with  equal  violence. 

Gerardin  records  a most  singular  fact  relative  to  gin*,]*, 
the  Mimosa  saisiiivat  which  he  considers  inexplicable,  exception. 

4‘  I have  seen,”  says  he,  44  in  one  of  my  public  ex- 
ercises, in  the  central  school  of  Vosges,  and  many 
were  present  besides  myself,  a young  lady,  who  did 
not  know  this  plant,  on  whom  several  of  those  plea- 
santries, so  agreeable  in  society,  were  passed,  that 
was  urged  to  place  her  hand  on  it;  after  some  hesi- 
tation, but  being  assured  that  no  evil  would  result 
from  the  experiment,  she  passed  her  hand  with  some 
force  over  the  plant  which  I had  presented  to  her,  . 
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Vegetable  without  the  least  effect  being  produced  on  a single 
physiology.  leaHct.  Extremely  surprised  at  this  circumstance 
which  I had  then  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  1 re- 
quested another  lady  to  make  a similar  attempt,  and 
immediately  all  the  leaflets  contracted.'*  The  expe- 
riment was  repeated  by  the  first  lady  with  the  same 
result  as  in  the  former  trial.  Probably  this  fact  might 
be  resolved,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  resolved,  by 
its  being  referred  to  a difference  in  the  electrical 
states  of  the  two  individuals  who  made  the  experi- 
ments; but  as  the  solution  would  be  as  inexplicable 
as  the  fact  itself,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting 
k,  and  avowing  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  cause 
which  produces  so  extraordinary  an  effect. 

Cause*  »f-  The  causes  inducing  the  contractions  of  different 
*r*  plants,  and  of  the  same  plant,  are  very  numerous.  A 
y*  touch  of  the  hand,  a scratch,  heat,  cold,  strong  smells, 
and  many  other  stimuli  produce  this  effect.  By  these 
means  many  experiments  have  been  made  on  plants 
possessing  irritability  in  perfection,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  Mimosa  sensitive  has  been  generally  select- 
ed. Some  stimuli  seem,  as  we  have  hinted  before, 
destined  to  produce  certain  determinate  effects  in 
certain  plants,  and  are  therefore  applied  by  natural 
means  ; others  again  appear  to  have  merely  an  acci- 
dental influence.  Thus,  the  Poriiera  hygromctrica, 
a South  American  shrub,  contracts  its  feathery  leaves 
an  the  approach  of  wet  weather,  which  it  indicates 
with  unerring  certainty.  The  leaves  of  the  Onoclea 
sensibiUs,  a species  of  North  American  Filix,  when 
unfolding  themselves,  shrink  on  the  least  touch.  The 
Mimosa  sensitive,  so  frequently  mentioned,  is  affected 
by  almost  every  means  that  can  be  applied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dionaa  muscipula  does  not  close  its 
singularly  constructed  leaves  until  some  animal  has 
entered  into  its  bosom,  nor  docs  it  open  until  all  mo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  confined  insect  has  ceased. 
Analogous  facts  have  been  observed  connected  with 
the  genus  Drosera , which  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  this  island. 

The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  all  those  plants, 
which  appear  not  to  be  affected  by  any  specific  agent 
for  some  definite  event,  is  the  Hedysarum  gyrans,  a 
native  of  Bengal,  which  is  cultivated  in  our  hot- 
houses. It  has  trifoliate  leaves,  the  central  one  of 
which  is  larger  than  the  two  others  ; they  are  all  at- 
tached by  articulations  to  a common  foot-stalk.  The 
central  leaflet  remains  immoveable  in  a horizontal 
position  during  the  day,  and  close  to  the  foot-stalk 
during  the  night ; the  two  smaller  ones  unceasingly 
•describe  an  arc  of  a circle,  the  ascending  of  more  ra- 
pid than  the  descending  motion.  If  the  regular  mo- 
tion be  interrupted,  as  Boon  as  it  recommences,  it  goes 
on  with  increased  vigour,  and  at  length  gradually 
subside*  into  its  more  natural  movements.  Many 
other  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  ad- 
duced, if  our  limks  permitted  us  to  enlarge  on 

k* 

Light  has  a very  powerful  influence  on  vegetation, 
the  chief  part  of  which  will  be  better  discussed  in 
treating  of  it  as  a chemical  agent.  We  may  here  re- 
mark, that  it  also  produces  a very  striking  effect  on 
the  irritability  of  leaves;  plants  being  uniformly  ob- 
served to  present  tbeir  leaves  to  the  side  on  which 
the  largest  quantity  of  light  is  to  be  found.  This 


fact  is  daily  exemplified  in  hot-houses  and  on  walls.  V*g«abif 
The  experiment  can  be  easily  made  with  a common  Phywilopf 
geranium,  or  any  of  those  plants  that  are  usually  v»- 
placcd  in  windows ; by  reversing  their  usual  position, 
m a short  time  the  leaves  will  be  found  to  have  turn- 
ed completely  round  to  the  window'. 

Some  ingenious  philosophers  attempt  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  turning  round  of  the  leaves  of  plants 
when  placed  in  unnatural  situations;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  influence  of  light,  the  agency  of  heat  and 
moisture  have  been  called  in,  and  very  probably,  in 
some  cases,  they  may  act  conjointly,  though  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  this  happens  in  every  in- 
stance. Bobnet  supposed  that  the  two  last  mention- 
ed causes  were  the  sole  agents,  and  attempted  to  pro- 
duce their  effects  by  artificial  means ; and  ne  is  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  exciting  motion  in  leaves  by  alter- 
nately presenting  a bar  of  red  hot  iron  to  the  su- 
perior surface,  and  a moistened  sponge  to  the  under 
side.  Whence  he  concluded  that  the  former  became 
hardened  by  heat  like  parchment,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter contracted  with  moisture.  To  give  still  greater 
weight  to  this  hypothesis,  he  constructed  an  artificial 
leaf  of  parchment,  of  linen,  and  of  brass  wire,  which, 
on  being  exposed  to  heat  and  moisure,  displayed' the 
same  phenomena  with  the  leaves  of  the  Acacia.  Thi* 
is  all  very  pretty  hypothesis,  but  there  is  little  con- 
fidence to  be  placed  in  it.  It  may  be  considered  a 
philosopher’s  waking  dream. 

The  time  necessary  to  restore  any  plant  on  which 
any  experiment  has  been  made  by  touching,  or  any 
other  means,  varies  in  proportion  to  its  vigour,  and 
probably  according  to  many  other  circumstances 
which  are  yet  unknown  to  us. 

Many  plants  close  their  leaves  at  a certain  period  slop, 
of  the  day,  and  open  them  at  another  regular  period: 
this  may  be  seen  in  any  garden  at  night ; but  it  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  Mimosa  sensitive , the 
tamarind  tree,  and  many  others,  but  more  especially 
those  of  pinnated  leguminous  plants.  This  periodical 
folding  of  the  leaves  has  been  called  by  Linnaeus  the 
sleep  of  plants,  and  the  term  is  now  generally  used, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against 
it.  If  we  examine  it  accurately,  there  will  be  found 
little  or  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  on  account  of  the 
implied  analogy  ; for  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
this  folding  of  the  leaves  may,  as  Dr  Smith  expresses 
it,  “ be  useful  to  the  vegetable  constitution,  as 
real  sleep  is  to  the  animal.”  This  particular  state 
of  the  leaves  also  protects  the  flowers  from  the 
dew.  The  phenomena  of  sleep  were  first  noti- 
ced by  Garcias,  in  the  tamarind  tree,  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  Indies;  but  the  determination  of  the 
general  fact  was  reserved  for  the  illustrious  father  of 
scientific  botany.  The  discovery  was  accidental, 
though  a less  curious  mind  than  that  of  Linnaeus 
would  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  which  led 
to  it.  Having  reared  a few  plants  of  the  Lotus, 
the  seeds  of  which  he  had  received  from  Sau- 
vages,  he  remarked  in  the  morning  a pair  of  very 
thriving  flowers,  which  disappeared  at  night.  They, 
however,  reappeared  the  following  day,  which 
excited  Linnzus’  attention,  and  he  commenced  his 
nightly  examinations,  by  which  he  ascertained  many 
of  the  most  valuable  fact#  that  we  now  possets.  The 
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V<jrtaiWe  sleep  of  plant*  displays  itself  differently  in  different 
Wpdiifjr.  plants,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  leaves ; so  that  in  some  they  are  applied  to 
each  other,  in  others  to  the  stem,  and  so  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  the  respective  plants. 
Mirbel  has  been  at  the  pains  of  classifying  the  modes 
of  the  sleep  of  plants,  and  be  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  giving  a very  important  aspect  to  the  enunciation 
of  a simple  fact. 

Such  is  a rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  points 
known  with  respect  to  this  phenomenon  : little  is 
to  be  learned  from  books  respecting  it,  and  much 
from  nature.  It  is  therefore  not  a little  astonishing, 
that  no  philosopher,  possessing  opportunities  and 
leisure,  should  have  prosecuted  the  inquiry  still  far- 
fftpotbeio.  ther  than  it  has  hitnerto  been.  Notwithstanding 
the  want  of  facts,  solutions  of  the  difficulties  have 
abounded.  Bonnet’s  hypothesis  has  been  extend- 
ed to  explain  it ; and  many  other  suppositions, 
equally  unsatisfactory,  have  been  advanced.  Lin- 
carua  thought  that  it  was  induced  by  the  absence  of 
light.  Hill  pushed  this  opinion  still  further,  and  en- 
deavoured to  establish  it  by  some  plausible  experi- 
ments. Decandolk*  has  still  more  recently  made  some 
experiments  on  the  Mimosa  pudica , which  render  the 
opinion  probable : He  lighted  up  a dark  cave 
with  lamps,  in  which  he  had  placed  the  plant  at 
midnight ; the  leaves  expanded,  and  in  the  following 
day  they  closed,  on  extinguishing  the  light.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  his  attempts  to  induce  the  same  re- 
sults in  other  plants  of  an  equally  irritable  habit. 
This  folding  up  of  the  leaves,  or  sleep,  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  certain  actions  of  other  causes  on  the 
irritability  of  the  plant,  and  among  these  causes  light 
appears  to  maintain  a very  high  rank.  The  various 
living  phenomena  of  every  vegetable  give  force  to 
these  suppositions ; but  the  mode  of  action  is  be- 
yond our  reach : we  must  be  satisfied  with  learning 
the  general  laws  by  which  nature  conducts  her  ope- 
rations. 

As  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  irritability  of  the  plant,  we 
shall  detail  the  leading  facts  that  have  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  it  in  this  place.  It  is  familiar  to 
att,  that,  about  the  middle  of  autumn,  the  leaves  of 
all  annual  and  of  many  perennial  plants,  gradually 
lose  their  vigour,  change  their  colour,  and  having 
their  vital  powers  completely  exhausted,  at  length 
are  separated  from  the  parent  branch.  The  singular 
variety  of  colour  exhibited  in  a grove  about  the  end 
of  autumn,  constitutes  one  of  the  splendid  objects  of 
an  autumnal  landscape.  Many  trees  do  not  shed 
their  leaves  at  the  usual  season  : among  these  is  the 
oak,  in  which  this  event  does  not  take  place  until  the 
spring ; others,  again,  which  are  called  evergreens, 
preserve  their  foliage  throughout  the  whole  year  ; a 
race  which  Mirbel  has  endeavoured  to  explain,  by 
first  supposing  that  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  under  ordi- 
circu  instances,  depends  on  the  retention  of 
ooic  acid  and  water  ; he  then  supposes  that  the 
leaves  of  most  evergreens  contain  resin,  and  that  this 
rests  baring  a peculiar  affinity  for  the  constituents  of 
inter  and  carbonic  acid,  absorbs  them,  and  thus  pre- 
vents their  evil  effects. 

in  general,  the  trees  that  push  forth  their  leaves 


very  early,  lose  them  proportionally  soon.  There  Vegetable 
arc,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  Physiology, 
of  the  Elder , though  one  of  the  earliest  in  producing, 
is  one  of  the  latest  in  losing  them. 

This  phenomenon  is  supposed  by  Dr  Smith  to  be  Ksplanx- 
a mere  sloughing  of  diseased  or  Worn-out  pan. : — tion. 
an  hypothesis  so  simple,  and  containing  so  nearly 
the  simple  expression  of  the  fact,  that  few  will  con- 
tend against  it.  Mirbel  has  given  a more  laboured 
explanation,  which  appear.-*  to  us  to  blend,  without 
sufficiently  marking  the  boundaries,  facts  with  opi. 
nions, — an  error  that  cannot  be  too  sedulously  avoid- 
ed in  every  species  of  physiological  research.  Ac- 
cording to  this  physiologist,  there  is  a very  free 
communication  between  the  vessels  of  the  leaf  and 
those  of  the  liber,  so  that  fluids  pass  from  each  of 
these  into  the  others  without  difficulty,  and  the  foot- 
stalk is  very  firmly  attached  to  the  bark  ; but  a bud 
is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  foot-stalk,  the  liber  be- 
comes denser,  the  foot.stalk  is  protruded  from  its 
situation  by  the  growing  bud,  the  vessels  become 
hard,  the  leaf  ceases  to  receive  fluids,  and  to  expire. 

It  then  falls  off,  and  undergoes  decomposition. 

A strong  analogy  has  been  supposed  to  exist  be-  Analogy 
tween  the  leaves  of  trees  and  their  roots,  bccaiisc  b*»wecn 
both  of  them  take  up  fluids,  and  give  out  certain  other  lc*vc* 
fluids.  Some  have  fancied  the  analogy  to  be  so  com-  rootfc 
plete,  as  to  authorise  leaves  being  called  aerial  roots  ; 
an  idea  too  whimsical  to  be  entertained  for  a moment. 

It  is  a certain  fact,  that  the  leaves  of  plants  Absorp* 
will  both  receive  and  give  out  aqueous  fluid,  tion. 

The  experiments  of  Bonnet  are  among  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory on  this  subject.  By  a very  complete  sc- 
ries of  experiments,  he  determined  the  relative  vi- 
our  with  which  this  function  is  carried  by  the  two 
road  surfaces  of  each  leaf,  and  also  the  relative  vi- 
gour with  which  it  is  carried  on  in  different  kinds  of 
leaves ; and  it  is  curious  to  examine  the  results  with 
which  he  has  presented  the  world.  His  experiments 
were  made  on  the  leaves  of  fourteen  herbaceous 
plants,  and  on  those  of  sixteen  trees,  which  were 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  water.  Six  of  the  former, 

Arum  maculatum,  Phascolus  vulgaris , the  sun- flu wer, 
spinach,  and  the  small  mallow,  (probably  Malta  ro- 
tundi folia ) lived  equally  well  when  either  surface 
was  applied  to  the  water.  Six  others,  plantain,  white 
mullein,  the  great  mallow,  (probably  M.  syhesfris), 
the  nettle,  cockscomb,  and  purple -leaved  amaranth, 
lived  longest  with  their  upper  surface  to  the  water. 

The  proportion  of  the  time  which  each  of  these 
leaves  lived  with  the  different  surfaces  exposed,  va- 
ried much  in  the  different  species.  The  Marvel  of 
Peru,  and  Balm,  were  the  two  remaining  herbaceous 
plants  on  which  Bonnet  made  his  experiments,  and 
they  throve  with  their  upper  surfaces  on  the  water. 

Of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  those  of  the  Lilac  and  As- 
pen lived  equally  well  in  all  situations  ; all  the 
others,  but  most  remarkably  those  of  the  white  mul- 
berry tree,  succeeded  decidedly  best  with  their  under 
surfaces  laid  on  the  water.  The  vine,  the  poplar, 
and  the  walnut,  died  when  laid  on  their  upper  sur- 
faces in  water,  as  soon  as  when  altogether  deprived 
of  that  fluid.  It  is  very  evident  from  the  above  facts, 
that  leaves  arc  furnished  with  organs  that  absorb 
fluids  accessary  for  their  support  j and  we  learn  from 
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them  of  how  much  importance  it  it  to  water  recent- 
ly moved  plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  and  buds,  in  order 
to  support  life. 

Leaves  not  only  absorb,  but  also  transpire  fluids 
to  a considerable  extent.  This  function  has  been  cal- 
led the  perspiration  of  leaves,  and  has  been  consider- 
ed similar  to  that  of  the  animal  economy  : the 
effects  in  both  being  evident  to  our  senses.  Hales 
and  Musschcnbroeck  gave  the  first  satisfactory 
information  on  this  subject.  The  humidity  that  ap- 
pears on  leaves,  until  the  time  of  Musschcnbroeck, 
was  considered  a mere  condensed  earthy  exhala- 
tion. This  philosopher  ascertained  its  real  nature. 
Hales  extended  these  inquiries,  and  determined  the 
precise  quantity  of  water  given  out  by  several  plants. 
His  experiments  were  made  on  the  vine,  the  annual 
•un-flower,  the  cabbage,  and  some  other  plants,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  given  in  almost  every  introductory 
work  on  botany,  to  which  we  must  refer. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphery  influences  very  much 
the  rapidity  of  perspiration,  as  is  well  known  to  prac- 
tical botanists  and  gardeners.  Succulent  plants  per- 
spire sparingly  ; and  evergreens,  though  not  generally 
succulent,  yield  very  little  moisture.  The  thin  leaves 
yield  most  perspired  matter;  the  example  of  the 
most  excessive  perspiration  being  in  a tree  whose 
leaves  are  remarkably  thin.  It  is  the  cornelian  cher- 
ry, ( Corpus  mascula,)  which  Duhamcl  states  to  throw 
out,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  a quantity 
of  fluid  equal  to  twice  its  own  weight ; a quantity 
almost  inconceivable. 

Aquatic  and  bog  plants  seem  to  perspire  much  more 
copiously  than  any  others.  This  corresponds  with 
their  absorbing  power*,  and  is  probably  owing  to 
their  extreme  vascularity.  The  genus  Nymphcea,  and 
the  genus  PoiantogetOH,  arc  examples  which  are  known 
to  every  ony.  The  genus  Sarraccnia , and  the  Nepen- 
thes dixtiUatoria,  are  also  well  known  to  botanists, 
and  have  long  attracted  notice  from  the  singularity  of 
their  economy,  which  has  puzzled  all  that  have  pre- 
tended to  understand  it.  The  leaves  of  the  former 
of  these  genera  is  so  constructed,  as  effectually  to 
exclude  the  rain  from  the  hollow  contained  by  them, 
and  yet  that  cavity  always  contains  a quantity  of  wa- 
ter, which  the  plant  must  certainly  secrete.  Dr 
Smith  conjectures,  that  it  serves  as  a reservoir  for  the 
food  of  an  insect  of  the  Sphex  or  Ichneumon  kind  ; 
and  that  the  gas  evolved  from  the  dead  flier  there 
deposited  may  be  beneficial  to  the  plant.  This  may 
be,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  its  actually  being  the 
case.  The  leaves  of  the  Nepenthe*  distillaloria  form 
a close  shut  tube,  containing  an  ounce  or  two  of  wa- 
ter, which  is  secreted  through  the  foot-stalk  of  the 
leaf.  In  this  cavity  a small  squill*  or  shrimp,  first 
described  by  Rumphius,  lives  and  thrives,  .!  while  eve- 
ry other  insect  that  enters  it  dies.  The  same  ex- 
planation given  of  the  Sarraccnia  has  been  also  ap- 
plied to  this  plant.  And  it  may  be  correct  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  considers  the 
•mall  insects  as  the  food  of  the  shrimp. 

The  fluid  perspired  is  said  to  resemble  sap 
in  all  its  sensible  properties,  except  in  some 
exception*.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there 
are;  some  important  differences,  although  they 
caAuot  be  detected  by  our  present  chemical  tests. 


This  pure  fluid  is  not  the  sole  matter  which  the  VcgcMbk 
leaves  give  out.  A saccharine  matter  has  been  ob- 
served  on  the  leaves  of  orange  trees  ; a glutinous  mat-  J 

ter  on  those  of  the  lime  tree  ; and  a resinous  matter  diuoiaT^ 
on  those  of  the  poplar,  and  of  the  Cistus  crdicut . 

Manna  has  been  scraped  off  the  leaves  of  the  Fraxinut 
Ornns ; and  a highly  inflammable  gas  is  secreted  by 
the  Didamn ux  alhus.  Occasionally  a kind  of  honey 
dew  is  excreted  by  the  leaves  when  the  plant  is  in  an 
unhealthy  state.  Wax  has  been  gathered  from  the 
leaves  of  Rosemary. 

There  is  another  class  of  operations  performed  by 
the  leaf,  which  merits  and  has  obtained  much  careful  1 eaif5 
examination,  and  which  has  opened  a field,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  for  most  brilliant  specu- 
lations. The  phenomena  to  which  vve  allude,  are 
those  chemical  effects  which  are  induced  by  leaves 
on  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ; and  the  influence  o£ 
light  and  heat  in  promoting  those  effects,  as  well  as 
some  others  which  we  shall  come  afterwards  to  notice., 

The  particular  organs  of  the  plant  concerned  in  these 
operations  have  not  hitherto  been  completely  discover*, 
ed,  although  much  important  knowledge  has  been  at-  \ 
tained  with  regard  to  their  effects  within  a very  few 
years.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  powers  of 
life  have  full  scope  in  these,  and  in  all  the  other  ve- 
getable functions  performed  during  its  life.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  exists  with  irgard  to  the 
influence  of  light  and  heat  on  the  leaf,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  air  is  imlispcnsibly  necessary  for  its 
existence.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  relative  influence 
of  the  leaf  on  the  air,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hales, 
Duhamcl,  Knight,  and  others,  in  the  most  ample 
and  satisfactory  manner.  It  haring  been  once  deter- 
mined that  air  is  required  for  vegetation,  the  next  ob- 
jects of  inquiry  are,  what  portion  of  the  atmospherical 
air  is  employed  ; whether  a part  or  the  whole  of  it  is 
consumed ; and  what  are  the  agents  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  process.  Philosophers  nave  eagerly 
sought  for  solutions  of  these  inquiries  ; and  we  find 
the  illustrious  names  of  Schecle,  Priestley,  Ingen- 
housz,  Saussurc  junior,  Sencbicr,  Davy,  Perceval, 

Henry,  and  Kilts,  among  those  that  distinguished 
themselves  by  prosecuting  this  department  or  vege- 
table physiology  with  unwearied  zeal.  , , ^ 

Dr  Priestley  made  numerous  experiments  on  the 
action  of  leaves  on  the  atmosphere  ; and  he  drew  the  ' 
conclusion  which  has  been  most  generally  adopted 
by  succeeding  chemists,  that  they  possess  the  power 
of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  and  of  emitting  oxygen 
gas.  This  doctrine  was  founded  on  the  vigour  with 
which  vegetation  will  go  on  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  carbonic  acid  ga3,  which  disappears,  and 
oxygen  is  developed,  lugenhousz,  it  is  generally, 
thought,  has  established,  that  the  oxygen  gas  is 
emitted  by  llie  leaves  ; and  it  was  inferred,  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the  paren- 
chymatous substance  of  the  leaf,  furnished  the  emit- 
ted gas,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  was  not  dis- 
engaged,  but  a part  retained.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
a small  portion  of  azote  is  emitted.  It  is  also  re- 
marked, that  this  absorption,  decomposition,  and 
emission,  take  place  only  in  the  light.  And  it  is  also 
the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  leaves  of  plants  dur- 
ing the  day  give  out  moisture,  absorb  carbonic  acid 
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Vegetable  gas,  and  emit  oxygen  gas  and  axotc  ; and  that  dur- 
Vbywkyy.  ,ng  night  they  absorb  moisture,  give  out  carbo- 
w nic  acid  gas,  and  absorb  oxygen  gas. 

From  a view  of  the  above  statement,  Dr  Priestley 
deduced  the  opinion  of  the  purification  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  means  of  plants ; an  opinion  which  at  first 
seemed  so  consonant  with  the  order  and  simplicity  of 
nature,  that  it  was  generally  adopted,  without  a suf- 
Of  Ellu.  ficient  examination  of  the  facts,  until  Mr  Ellis’l  In- 
comes into  Vegetation  and  Respiration  were  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  This  gentleman  has  the  rare  merit 
of  hiving  calmly  and  deliberately  ascertained  the  va- 
lue of  every  fact,  or  supposed  fact,  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  of  having  detected  and  exposed  the  errors 
of  his  predecessors,  with  the  candour,  liberality,  and 
acuteness  which  characterise  the  genuine  student  of 
nature.  After  a most  laborious  and  careful  set  of 
experiments  on  myrtles,  beans,  willows,  and  other 
plauts,  Mr  Ellis  arrived  at  the  general  conclusion, 
M that  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  is  convert- 
ed into  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion ; and  that  the  bulk  of  the  latter  gas  nearly  or 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  former  ; and 
consequently,  they*'  (the experiments)  “demonstrate 
that  the  air  is  deteriorated  by  the  growth  of  plants, 
in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  oxygenous  portion  of  the  at- 
mosphere combines  with  the  substance  of  the  plant.** 
He  also  derives  a very  strong  argument  from  the  an- 
atomical structure  of  the  leaf : there  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  vessel*  peculiarly  fitted  for  absorb- 
ing  carbonic  acid  gas  ; nor  is  it  probable,  that  those 
calculated  for  the  reception  and  elaboration  of  the 
circulating  fluids  can  by  any  means  receive  an  extra- 
neous fluid  ; nor  can  it  be  received  by  the  exhaling 
pores,  as  that  would  involve  the  impossibility  of  one 
organ  performing  two  distinct  functions  at  the  same 
time.  The  common  absorbents  cannot  be  supposed 
to  receive  it,  as  they,  too,  are  otherwise  employed. 
If,  then,  this  absorption  is  not  carried  on  by  any 
living  action,  can  it  be  the  result  of  chemical  affitii 
ty  ? This  also  is  improbable  ; for  if  it  be  the  con- 
sequence of  chemical  agency,  all  the  laws  of  chemis- 
try must  be  violated,  as  the  structure  of  the  leaf  pre- 
% aenti  insurmountable  obstacles  to  their  actiou.  The 
natural  inference  from  which  is,  that  the  carbonic 
3cid  gas  is  formed  exteriorly  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  arid  out  of  the  very  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Such  are  a few  of  the  positive  argu- 
ments which  Mr  Ellis  urges  with  much  force  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  ; besides  these,  he  analysts  the 
experiments  and  opinions  of  Priestley,  Schetle,  In- 
nhousz,  Woodhouse,  St-nebier,  and  Sausture  j and 
contends  that  the  results  obtained  by  them  concur 
in  establishing  the  same  position  that  he  supports  ; 
and  after  having  fully  and  satisfactorily  shewn  that 
th-  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  during  the  process  of 
vegetation  in  the  snade.  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  as 
it  principal  source  of  error,  the  neglect  of  the  differ 
cnee  of  the  operations  carried  on  iu  the  sunshine  and 
in  the  shade  ; and  he  states  the  .distinction  so  con- 
cisely and  clearly,  that  we  shall  use  his  own  words: 
44  Fn  m the  facts  which  have  now  been  stated,  we 
collect,  that  phntt,  which  vegetate  in  sunshii.e,  re- 
quire always  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas  ; and  that. 


by  the  act  of  vegetation,  they  constantly  change  this  Vegetable 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid.  We  farther  learn,  that  ^y»lui^gy* 
carbonic  acid  caters  plants,  both  with  the  fluids  which 
they  absorb,  and  also,  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  an  clastic  form  ; that  this  acid  gas  is  conveyed  to 
the  leaves,  and  is  there  decomposed  by  the  joint  ope- 
ration of  the  plant  and  of  solar  light ; and  that  it  is 
from  this  source  alone,  that  the  oxygen  gas  afforded 
by  plants  is'  derived.  It  likewise  appears,  that  this 
operation  of  affording  oxygen  is  not  properly  a vege- 
tative function,  but  only  a subordinate  office,  accom- 
plished by  the  direct  agency  of  the  sun  i that  it  it 
carried  on  in  the  cellular  or  parenchymatous  struc- 
ture, and  not  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  leaf  ; and 
that  it  may,  and  docs  exist  with  that  function  by 
which  oxygen  is  consumed,  and  which  is  essential  to 
the  vegetation  of  the  plant.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when 
plants  arc  made  to  grow  in  closed  vessels  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  oxygen  gas  which  is  consumed  by  the 
function  of  vegetation,  is  again  restored  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  acid  that  is  formed,  and  no  change, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  effected  in  the  composition 
of  the  air.  But  in  situations,  where  the  direct  agency 
of  light  is  excluded,  no  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  is  perceptible,  and  the  air,  therefore,  soon  be- 
comes unfit  to  sustain  vegetation.  In  its  general  na- 
ture and  effects,  therefore,  the  function  of  vegetation 
is  precisely  the  same  in  sunshine  and  in  the  shade ; 
for  oxygen  gas  is  alike  necessary  in  both  situations, 
and  is  in  a similar  manner  converted  into  carbonic 
acid.  Under  direct  exposure  to  the  solar  rays,  how- 
ever, this  acid  gas  is  again  decomposed,  and  its  oxy- 
gen is  restored  to  the  atmosphere ; while,  in  the  shade, 
no  such  operation  takes  place,  and  the  air,  therefore, 
remains  permanently  depraved. 

“ But  farther,  it  also  appears,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  oxygen  is  entirely  confined  to  the  leaves  and 
other  green  parts  of  ptants  ; and  that  the  flower*,  the 
fruits,  the  stems  ai.d  roots  of  vegetables,  both  iu 
sunshine  and  in  the  shade,  convert  always  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  air  into  carbonic  add.** 

(t  has  been  a favourite  opinion  with  many,  and  Utility  of 
particularly  with  M.  Theodore  De  Saussure,  that  carbouic 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  ntcosaiy  for  healthy  vegetation ; »C,U. 
and  many  experiments  have  been  made  with  a view 
to  determine  it.  Mr  Ellis  has  analysed  the  reason- 
ings deduced  from  those  instituted  by  M.  De  Saus- 
sure with  great  address,  and  has  given  a moat  am- 
ple confutation  of  the  inferences  made  by  that  gen- 
tleman from  his  own  premises  ; and  further,  he  has 
detailed  some  experiments  made  by  himself,  which 
corroborate  his  opinions.  We  regret  that  we  can- 
not take  even  a rapid  survey  of  the  ingenious  reason- 
ings employed  by  Mr  Ellis : the  general  conclusion 
however  is,  that  vegetation  owes  its  perfection  to 
oxygen  gas,  and  not  to  carbonic  acid  gas;  that,  on  gy  afford  - 
the  contrary,  this  acid  is  injurious  to  vegetable  life,  iugi>X)gert> 
unless  decomposed  “ by  the  ageucy  of  solar  light.’* 

In  that  case,  indeed,  the  oxygen  produced  from  the 
decomposed  carbonic  acid  is  beucficial,  so  that  vege- 
tation will  go  on  iu  a pure  atmosphere,  contaimug 
not  more  than  Ttfn  p*rt  of  carbonic  acid. 

Leaves  have  been  supposed  to  possess  the  property  Derompo- 
of  decomposing  water  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  wheu  »nkm  of 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  suu  ; and  Bertholict  has  water. 
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VrjreiaWe  inferred,  that  a portion  of  the  apparent  oxygen  it 
Physiology,  derived  from  the  water,  while  the  hydrogen,  wiih 
41  “ w_  the  carbon  (of  the  decomposed  caibonic  acid),  forms 
tile  inflammable  parts  of  the  plant.  This  hypothesis 
is  ingenious,  and  lias  received  some  support  from 
Saussure’s  experiments.  But  many  objections  may 
be  urged  against  it  j so  that,  without  farther  proof  of 
its  correctness  than  we  at  prrsent  have,  we  must 
unite  with  Mr  Ellis  in  rejecting  it. 

Purifica-  We  have  in  a former  part  hinted  at  the  supposed 
lion  of  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  plants, 
atmosphere  The  beauty  of  the  idea  has  led  manv  to  adopt  it, 
ttbtw?**  without  investigating  its  truth;  and  Mr  Ellis  has 
here,  too,  thrown  uown  the  gauntlet -he  asserts, 
that  the  means  supposed  to  effect  such  great  ends 
are  wholly  inadequate,  and  that  although  there  arc 
Certainly  some  means  by  which  the  air  is  freed  of  the 
noxious  ingredients  derived  from  vegetation,  germi- 
nation, and  respiration,  yet  the  present  state  01  che- 
mical science  does  not  permit  us  to  say  what  they 
are.  Mr  Ellis  meets,  with  energy,  the  cavils  of 
those  who  may  urge  the  doctrine  of  this  purifying 
process  as  necessary  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and 
as  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence.  “ It 
behoves  us,*'  says  he,  “ to  employ  no  ordinary  por- 
tion of  delicacy  and  caution  in  pronouncing  on  the 
general  plans  and  purposes  of  Providence,  from  the 
little  and  partial  views  of  nature,  which  at  present 
we  are  permitted  to  take,  lest,  in  the  effervescence 
of  our  zeal,  wc  degrade  the  wisdom  we  pretend  to 
exalt,  and  pervert  the  designs  of  the  goodness  we 
profess  to  revere/1 

Colours-  The  colouration  of  plants  presents  one  of  the  most 
plants!  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  obscure  branches 
P 1 of  physiological  research.  Humboldt  attributes  the 

green  colours  of  leaven  to  the  agency  of  hydro- 
gen, because  he  had  observed  some  plants  retain 
tneir  green  colour  iu  mines.  Saussure,  however, 
could  not  increase  the  green  of  plants  by  means  of 
hydrogen.  Humboldt  also  ascribed  the  white  co- 
lour to  oxygen,  which  seems  to  be  erroneous,  as  this 
oxygen  existed  in  a state  of  combination  previous 
to  its  being  made  apparent,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  proved  to  produce  this  white  colour.  Scnebicr’s 
phlogistic  hypothesis  is  unworthy  of  detailed  no- 
tice. His  subsequent  opinions  respecting  the  ope- 
ration of  carbon,  do  not  seem  to  be  better  founded. 
This  philosopher,  as  well  as  Berthollet,  determined 
many  important  facts.  There  is  a very  evident  con- 
nexion between  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  the  green  colour  of  haves,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  following  results.  Green  leaves  only  yield  oxygen 
gas ; the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  leaf  is  the 
seat  of  decomposition  of  the  gas,  and  of  the  green 
colour ; the  colouration  will  take  place  in  leaves  se- 
parated from  the  stem,  so  that  there  can  be  no  living 
action  in  them;  consequently  the  colouration  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  life  of  the  plant. 

It  appears  from  the  various  experiments  of  Ber- 
thollet,  Seuebier,  and  others,  that  solutions  of  the 
colourable  parts  of  leaves  are  rendered  red  or  grren 
according  to  the  predominance  of  acid  or  alkaline 
matter;  but  similar  effects  will  be  also  induct'd  on 
entire  leaves.  Etiolated  leaves,  and  those  reddened 
by  age,  pa«  into  green  in  alkaline  fluids ; those  that 
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are  yellow  from  decomposition  become  brown  in  the  Vrjrmi.*, 
s »me  circumstances.  Ellis  observed,  that  if  the  green 
colour  had  been  previously  affected  by  the  action  of 
water,  that  alkalies  did  not  restore  it.  On  these 
facts  this  physiologist  ventures  to  presume,  “ that 
these  same  agents  (acids  and  alkalies)  if  present, 
will  exert  a similar  action  on  leaves  during  their 
growth.’* 

He  first  establishes  the  existence  of  a large  Quan- 
tity ef  alkaline  matter  in  the  leaves,  and  then  tnew* 
that  the  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  its  sub- 
sequent decomposition,  render  the  alkali  predomi- 
nant, and  consequently  better  fitted  to  exert  its  spe- 
cific influence  44  on  the  colourable  juices  of  the  plant, M 
which  produces  the  green  colour  of  the  leaf.  So 
that,  according  to  Mr  Ellis*s  views,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  answers  two  purposes,  the 
production  of  oxygen  gas  and  the  formation  of  the 
green  colour. 

If  the  green  colour  depend  on  the  predominancy  of 
alkali,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  white 
colour  depends  on  a deficiency  of  it.  Senebier’t  ex- 
periments support  this  supposition,  and  his  resnlts 
have  been  confirmed  by  Davy  aud  others.  This 
whiteness  of  colour  will  continue  to  long  as  the  acid 
abounds  ; and  accordingly  wc  find,  that  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  shade  are  etiolated,  or  devoid  of  the  green 
hue,  until  they  arc  placed  in  the  full  sunshine.  The 
various  shades  of  colour  exhibited  by  different  leave* 
immediately  before  their  fall  are  affected  by  similar 
causes,  and  consequently  are  explicable  on  the  same 
principles.  In  the  same  way,  too,  the  variegation  of 
different  leaves  may  be  resolved,  or  at  least  the  agents 
that  produced  them  may  be  pointed  out.  The  mode 
in  which  these  effects  arc  induced,  Mr  Ellis  does  not 
attempt  to  detail,  being  satisfied  with  the  general 
fact.  It  would  open  a field  of  interesting  inquiry, 
to  examine,  with  care,  the  gradual  changes  from 
green  to  white,  with  all  the  intermediate  and  colla- 
teral varieties  of  colour;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  m 
the  course  of  such  researches,  many  valuable  fact* 
would  dcvclope  themselves,  and  thus  tend  more  clear- 
ly to  elucidate  this  branch  of  vegetable  physiology. 

The  necessary  agency  of  light  in  promoting  the  cbmlci 
colouration  of  plants,  has  been  made  sufficiently  evi-  aftncjV 
dent  in  the  preceding  detail ; but  it  yet  remains  to  l*!^ 
be  determined  in  what  manner  it  exerts  this  agency; 
a question  of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Adopt- 
ing Mr  Davy’s  notions  respecting  the  nature  of 
electrical  agency,  Mr  Ellis  has  instituted  an  ana- 
logy between  the  chemical  agencies  of  this  fluid  and 
of  the  solar  ray,  supposing  that  the  action  of  ca- 
lorific rays  corresponds  with  that  of  the  positive 
electricity,  and  that  that  of  the  deoxydiziug  ray* 
correspond  with  that  of  the  negative  electrici- 
ty ; the  former  promoting  combination,  and  the 
latter  decomposition.  After  a full  examination 
of  the  facts  and  opinions  that  are  maintained  on 
the  subject  of  colouration,  the  following  are  his 
eneral  conclusions.  44  Wc  may  observe,  in  the 
rst  place,  that,  by  the  chemical  agency  of  thie 
subtile  matter,  the  saline  compounds  of  plant* 
are  decom post'd,  and  the  acid  and  alkaline  n at* 
ter,  thus  acv<  loped,  combine  with  the  colourable 
juice*  of  the  vegetable.  In  consequence  of  this  com- 
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bination,  these  juices  are  enabled  (o  act  nriouily  on 
the  luminous  rays.  When  the  alkali  predominates, 
— w L the  more  refrangible  rays,  at  the  violet,  blue,  and 
preen,  arc  reflected,  and  the  other  rays  are  extinguish- 
ed ; when  the  acid  prevails,  the  least  refrangible,  or 
ml  rays,  are  reflected,  and  the  others  disappear;  and 
from  intermediate  admixtures  of  these  ingredients,  in- 
termediate colours,  both  simple  and  compounded,  will 
arise.  The  colours,  howcvt-r,  which  these  juices  pre- 
tent to  our  sight,  are  not  reflected  by  the  coloured 
particles,  but  by  the  opaque  matter  on  which  they 
are  imposed,  so  that  the  coloured  matter  transmits, 
but  does  not  reflect  light ; and  this  light  arriving  at 
the  eye,  produces  an  impression,  which  conveys  the 
sensation  of  the  individual  colour. 

«*  Hence,  too,  it  follows,  that,  when  light  is  whol- 
ly excluded,  the  chemical  changes  in  the  vegetable 
juices,  which  enable  them  to  exert  these  actions  on 
the  colorific  rays,  do  nut  take  place,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  green  colour  of  the  leaves,  which  depends  on 
the  predominance  of  alkaline  matter,  and  the  red  co- 
lours of  leaves  and  of  flowers,  which  arise  froin  an 
excess  of  acid,  are  equally  prevented  from  appearing  ; 
for  the  juices  being  unable,  in  this  slate,  to  decom- 
pose the  solar  beam,  return  it  almost  or  entirety  un- 
changed to  the  eye,  whence  the  objects  are  destitute 
•f  colour,  or  have  the  appearance  of  whiteness.  The 
colours  of  plants,  therefore,  deptrud  primarily  on  the 
chemical. action  of  light,  in  changing  the  constitution 
of  their  juices ; ana  these  juices,  oy  their  physical 
operation  on  the  colorific  rays,  are  then  enabled  to 
exhibit  all  their  infinite  variety  of  hues.” 

Such  is  the  broad  outline  of  the  facts  established  by 
Mr  Elba  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  It  now  re- 
mains for  us  tu  add  a few  particular  details,  by  which 
all  apparent  inconsistency  may  be  avoided.  It  will 
have  been  remarked#  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  said  to 
be  formed  exteriorly  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  The 
carbon  employed  in  the  earliest  stages  of  germina- 
tion, **  we  suppose/’  says  Mr  Ellis,  “ to  be  given 
off  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  as  it  is  afforded  by  inanimate 
bodies.  By  this  carbon  the  surrounding  oxygen  is 
changed,  and  the  devclopement  of  the  seed  succeeds 
to  this  chemical  action.  In  the  progress  of  th:s  de- 
devdopement,  the  organization  of  the  seed  is  unfold- 
ed ; and,  when  this  is  sufficiently  complete,  the  nn<>- 
firm  of  carbon,  like  tli£  other  Junction*  of  the  seal , 
is  then  executed  by  an  organised  structure,  and 
becomes  obedient  to  those  laws  which  govern  and 
regulate  the  actions  of  living  beings.”  The  car- 
bon of  vegetables  is  afforded  by  a living  action  ; 
and  Mr  EUis  maintains,  with  much  force,  that  it 
**  passes  off  in  combination  with  their  exhaled  fluids,” 
and  then  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. On  the  otiier  hand,  the  decomposition  of 
?be  carbonic  acid  is  a distinct  operation,  subser- 
vient to  other  purposes,  and  accomplished  in  the  pa- 
renchymatous substance  of  the  leaf : So  that  these 
operations  may  be,  and  actually  arc,  eo-cxistcut  in  the 
‘iime  plant.  All  these  operations  arc  decidedly  dis- 
tinct from  those  that  go  on  in  dead  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  are  regulated  by  laws  as  distinct  as  life  and 
death  are.  Thus,  besides  producing  considerable 
changes  in  the  circulating  fluid",  the  carbonic  acid 
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appears  to  perform  other  functions  of  no  mean  mo-  Vtgstabfr 
ment : One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  the  co-  W*}  »iuloj?y. 
louration,  has  been  already  sufficiently  detailed  ; an-  ' 

other,  perhaps  of  higher  importance,  the  heat  produ- 
ced, now  remains  to  be  noticed. 

Animals,  as  well  as  phots,  require  a certain  degree  Heal, 
of  heat  to  maintain  their  existence.  The  former,  at 
least  n considerable  number  of  them,  possess  the 
power  of  maintaining  a certain  temperature  under 
most  circumstances,  so  as  to  resist  the  influence  of 
external  cold.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  how 
far  such  a similar  power  is  vested  in  vegetables ; and, 
if  it  does  exist,  by  what  means  its  operations  arc  con- 
tinued. That  heat  is  necessary  for  supporting  the  Power  uf 
vegetative  principle  is  well  known,  and  is  illustrated  reu»ti«g 
by  the  destruction  of  life  in  all  plants  that  are  expo-  co‘d* 
sed  to  a more  intense  degree  of  cold  than  their  natu- 
ral habits  can  endure.  It  is  also  pretty  well  determi- 
ned, that  plants  do  possess  the  power  of  generating  a 
certain  portion  of  heat,  and  of  maintaining  it,  unice* 
novel  and  unnatural  causes  destroy  that  power.  The 
heat  of  plants  is  well  shewn  in  wiutcr  in  a meadow# 
where  we  always  find,  that  the  snow  dissolves  more 
readily  than  on  the  adjacent  bare  ground.  **  If,”  say* 

Will denow,  ««  in  a strong  frost,  we  put  vessels  with 
water  close  to  such  a tree,  we  shall  find  that  the  water 
is  converted  into  ice,  but  that  the  tree  retains  its  sap 
unfrozen,  and  remains  quite  unhurt.  The  case  is 
different  in  plants  of  warm  and  hot  regions.  The 
sap  of  these  plants  congeals  at  the  least  degree  of 
cold,  and  the  plants  decay.  Thus  there  appears  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  plants  of  warm  and 
those  of  cold  climates.  As  long  as  plants  live,  and 
possess  sufficient  vital  power  to  resist  cold,  their  sap 
will  not  congeal.  But  after  the  bud*  have  been  forced 
out  by  the  warm  weather  of  spring,  they  will,  when 
exposed  to  cold  evenings,  be  observed  to  congeal. 

Wc  find,  likewise,  t/uit  dead  or  diseased  branches  arc 
more  liable  to  be  J'rosl  bitten  than  living  and  wunil 
ones  i and  that  branches,  by  their  sap  being  congeal- 
ed, are  destroyed.  The  birch,  and  som?  other  plants# 
it  is  well  known,  often  have  their  roots  covered  with 
icc,  without  suffering  the  least  injury.  Iu  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  of  our  globe,  there  arc  ma  ,j  exten- 
sive tracts  of  pine  trees,  which  resist,  with  their  ever- 
green branches,  the  most  severe  winter  cold.  From 
these  observations  it  follows,  that  each  plant,  accord- 
ing to  its  species,  possesses  a peculiar  degree  of 
warmth,  which  defends  it  agaimt  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.” 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  beat  in  vege- 
tables is  given  by  M.  Hubert.  lie  relates,  that  me 
spadices  of  the  Arum  cor di folium,  which  grows  iu  Ma- 
dagascar and  the  Isle  of  France,  indicated  a most  re- 
markable degree  of  temperature,  ui  the  cour*.  of 
some  observations  tliat  he  made  upon  them.  On  ap- 
plying a thermometer  to  five  spad.ee*  which  had  un- 
folded  in  the  preceding  night,  a me  of  2,5*  from  ti,e 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  took  place  ; the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the' spadices  and  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere was  reduced  to  21 3,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  to  7®.  He  also  observed,  that  the  male  ' 
parts  of  the  spadices  raised  the  temperature  of  the 
thermometer  13°  higher  than  the  female  organs  of 
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Vegetable  the  same  spadix.  M.  Hubert  also  determined,  that 
riiyMology.  tj,e  exterior  surface  of  the  spadices  produced  the 
* 1 ”*  same  remarkable  effect,  as  well  as  that  the  contact  of 
the  atmosphere  is  essential  to  its  production.  Mr 
Hunter,  who  ranks  so  deservedly  high  as  a physiolo- 
gist, made  many  experiments  to  determine  the  heat 
of  vegetables,  but  they  do  not  appear  quite  satisfacto- 
ry. Schocpf,  too,  made  several  experiments  with 
similar  views,  but  without  obtaining  any  thing  deci- 
sive. The  recent  observations  of  M.  M.  Lamarck 
and  Senebicr  on  the  Arum  maculatum , shew  satisfac- 
torily, that  much  heat  is  evolved  by  that  plant  at  the 
period  of  fecundation. 

Power  of  Plants  also  possess  a power  of  resisting  high  de- 
misting grees  of  heat.  “ Sonnerat,”  to  repeat  the  words  of 
heat.  Willdenow,  “ discovered  in  the  island  of  Luconia  a 
rivulet,  the  water  of  which  is  so  hot,  that  a thermo- 
meter immersed  in  it  rose  to  174°  Fahrenheit.  Swal- 
lows, when  flying  seven  feet  over  it,  dropped  down 
motionless.  Notwithstanding  this  heat,  he  observed 
on  its  banks  two  species  of  Aspainthus,  and  the  Vitcx 
tgnus  castusy  which,  with  their  roots,  swept  the  wa- 
ter. In  the  Island  of  Tanna,  Messrs  Forsters  found 
the  ground  near  a volcano  as  hot  as  210°  Fahrenheit, 
and  at  the  same  time  covered  with  flowers.” 

Dr  Smith  ascribes  the  pernicious  effects  of  cold, 
on  opening  buds,  to  u the  increased  susceptibility  of 
the  vital  principle,  after  it  has  been  revived  by  the 
warmth  of  spring.” 

Production  The  manner  in  which  this  heat  is  produced,  is  a 
of.  beat.  curious  subject  of  speculation,  and  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  tracing  the  general  facts  on  which  alone  a 
theory  can  be  safely  founded.  It  has  been  shewn, 
in  the  instance  of  the  Arum  cordifvlittm , that  carbo- 
nic acid  is  formed,  and  that  the  heat-forming  power 
is  confined  to  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  spadices. 
From  these,  and  other  facts,  Mr  Ellis  deduces  the 
following  conclusions : u That  the  oxygen  gas  of 
the  air  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  by  carbon  ex- 
haled by  the  living  plant,  whereby  the  greater  part 
of  the  specific  caloric  of  that  gas  is  disengaged.  It  is 
to  this  change  of  composition  in  the  air,  and  conse- 
quent extrication  of  its  heat,  that  the  increased  tem- 
perature observed  in  plants,  during  their  vegetation, 
is  to  be  ascribed.”  These  conclusions  arc  unques- 
tionable, when  applied  to  certain  stages  of  vegeta- 
tion. Some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  from  the  con- 
tradictory results  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
of  the  permanent  production  of  heat  in  vegetables ; 
but,  from  the  facts  previously  stated,  wc  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that  not  only  a certain  portion  of  heat  is 
accessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life,  but  that 
an  uniformity  of  temperature  is  maintained  by  means 
of  natural  processes  going  on  in  the  plant  itself.  We 
have  here  given  the  particular  facts  relative  to  this 
subject,  because  the  discussion  of  the  changes  effect- 
ed on  the  air  by  vegetables,  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  economy  of  leaves  than  that  of  any 
other  part ; it  must,  however,  be  steadily  kept  in 
mind,  that  similar  actions  go  on  in  all  parts,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  same  effects,  tending  to  the 
same  end,  arc  also  carried  on  with  an  energy  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  efficient  organ. 


Sect.  VI.  Fructification. 

The  mode  of  inflorescence  is  extremely  various  in 
different  plants,  and  sometimes  forms  beautiful  dis- 
tinctive characters.  The  cause  of  these  variations  is 
as  unknown  as  that  of  the  diversities  of  form  among 
animals.  The  fructification  of  plants  next  comes  un- 
der review.  The  definitions  of  the  separate  parts  have 
been  already  given,  (Art.  59 — 68  inclusive.  Sect.  ii. 

Part  I.)  Linnzus  has  defined  the  whole  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 44  Fructificatio  vegetabilium  pars  tem- 
porary, generatione  dicata,  antiquum  terminans,  no- 
vum incipicns.”  The  parts  that  compose  the  fruc- 
tification arc  the  flowers  and  the  fruit ; each  of  which 
contains  distinct  and  separate  organs,  which  we  shall 
first  describe,  and  then  give  a short  sketch  of  the  pe- 
culiar functions  of  each.  The  flower  consists  of  the 
calyx,  the  corolla,  the  stamen  or  stamens,  the  pistil 
or  pistils ; and  each  of  these  contains  other  parti, 
that  receive  appropriate  names. 

The  calyx  or  flower-cup  is  always  present  in  all  Cdy*. 
perfect  flowers,  and  is  correctly  the  external  cover- 
ing of  the  flower,  (Plate  LX1X.  Figs.  20,  22,  27, 

SO,  S3.)  There  are  various  kinds  of  flower-cups,  LXIX. 
(Art.  61.  Sect.  ii.  Part.  I.)  each  of  which,  in  turn,  F»g*-*p 
exhibits  much  variety  of  character.  Linnzus  adopt-  ■ 
ed  the  opinion,  that  this  organ  proceeded  from  the 
bark.  The  celebrated  Jussieu  has  embraced  the  same 
opinion  ; but,  though  ingenious,  it  is  devoid  of  proof. 

It  appears  probable,  that  its  chief  use  is  to  protect  U**- 
the  flower,  where  it  exists;  and  it  mayjslao,  as  Dr 
Smith  supposes,  “ often  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  stalk,  which  supports  it  as  the 
leaves  do  that  portion  of  branch  below  them.”  The 
calyx,  when  green,  acts  on  the  air  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  leaves  do.  It  also  absorbs  and  transpires  iu  a 
similar  manner. 

The  corolla  lies  within  the  calyx,  enveloping  the  Cerofl- 
gencrativc  organs  of  the  plant,  and  constituting  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  flower.  Its  colour  is  various, 
even  in  plants  of  the  same  species : The  delicate  blue 
of  the  common  speedwell,  the  rich  glow  of  the  rose, 
and  blushing  tinge  of  the  pink,  are  familiar  to  every 
one.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  two  parts ; the  pe- 
tal or  petals,  and  the  nectary,  (Art.  62,  63,  fib 
Sect.  ii.  Part.  I.)  The  former  of  these  exhibits  a 
rich  variety  of  colours,  and  may  be  either  simple  or 
monopetalous,  or  compound  or  polypetalous.  Each 
of  these  varieties  again  have  other  parts,  which  are 
sufficiently  defined  in  the  terminology.  The  forms 
of  the  corolla  are  so  diversified,  that  some  botanists 
have  founded  systems  of  classification  on  them,  (See 
lfislon/  of  Botany.)  The  internal  structure  of  the 
corolla  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  organs,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  contained  colouring  matter,  which, 
according  to  Mr  Ellis,  is  influenced,  and  produced 
by  the  same  agents  that  affect  the  leaf.  Little  is  U»f* 
known  of  the  uses  of  this  beautiful  organ.  It  pro- 
bably affords  protection  to  the  more  delicate  parts 
of  the  flower,  and  may,  as  Linnzus  conjectured, 

•serve  to  waft  the  flower  up  and  down  in  the  air,  to 
promote  the  reciprocal  agency  of  the  stamens  and 
pistib.  Sprcngd  bas  shewn,  that  the  corollas  ot 
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vfrf-a M«  those  flowers  which  contain  honey  have  usually  one 
tlwMny.  or  xw0  co|ounrd  spots,  which  he  calls  Macula  indi - 
Ml 1feg,  an(j  these  he  considers  as  guides  to  the  bcca 
when  in  search  of  food. 

teal  The  petal  is,  in  all  probability,  a more  important 
organ  than  we  hare  hitherto  been  able  to  prove.  It 
forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  does  not  decompose  it 
as  leaves  do.  Darwin  called  it  the  lungs  of  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils,  because  it  abounds  in  air-vessels. 
The  corolla  is  sometimes  wanting ; so  that  it  is  not 
in  all  cases  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  flower. 
The  term  of  its  duration  is  very  various,  according 
to  the  habits  of  the  plant  to  which  it  belongs.  Dr 
Smith  remarks,  that  he  has  44  observed  it  to  be  much 
more  durable  in  double  flowers  than  in  single  ones  of 
the  same  species,  as  anemones  and  poppies  ; because,” 
lie  adds,  w as  I conceive,  of  its  not  having  performed 
its  natural  functions,  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  such 
flowers  being  obliterated  and  changed  to  petals  } 
hence  the  vital  principle  of  their  corolla  is  not  so  soon 
exhausted  as  usual.” 

Kory.  The  nectary,  or  second  part  of  the  corolla,  is,  ac- 
cording to  LinmeuB,  “ every  supernumerary  part  of 
a flower which  has  exposed  him  to  much  trifling 
attack.  It  properly  means  that  part  of  the  flower 
which  accretes  honey and  which  is  scarcely  ever  the 
same  in  two  distinct  plants,  ( Art.  64.  Sect.  ii.  Part  I.) 
Hunt.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  honey  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  flower,  but  is  found  occasionally  on 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  The  use  of  honey  appears 
to  be  chiefly  to  allure  bees,  whose  bodies  being  load- 
ed with  pollen,  may  thus  promote  the  propagation 
of  vegetAlcs. 

Siam.  The  stamen  or  chive,  is  considered  the  male  organ 
of  generation  in  flowers.  It  usually  consists  of  the 
fiiietat.  filament  and  anther,  (Art.  65.  Sect.  ii.  Part  I.)  The 
parts  are  conjoined,  and  exhibit  a considerable  diver- 
Puti  *'jy  °*  eternal  forms,  (Plate  LXX.  Pigs.  1— ' 22.) 
LXX.  The  vessels  are  said  to  be  distributed  on  the  filaments 


smses,  we  may  conjecture  without  eter  *ppro»chmg  p£«>£*“e 
the  recesses  of  Nature.  u ' . - y 

The  pistil  is  another  organ  of  much  importance 
in  the  economy  of  flowers,  (Art.  66.  Sect.  ii.  Part  I. 

Plate  LXX.  Pig.  23—60.)  It  is  considered  the 
female  organ  of  generation,  and  is  generally  sur-  f- 
rounded  by  the  stamens.  Linmeus  fancied  that  it 
originated  in  the  pith.  Each  perfect  pistil  is  formed 
of  two  subordinate  parts  | the  gennen  or  embryo 
seed,  and  the  style  on  which  the  stigma  is  placed. 

The  gennen  vanes  in  size  and  shape  equally  wi!W 
the  style,  (Plate  LXX.  Fig.  23-450.  i and  both 
arc  composed  of  numerous  vessels.  The  latter  has  a 
hollow  tube,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the 
former.  The  stigma  consists  of  absorbent  channels 
or  tubes,  and  is  an  indispenstble  part  of  the  pistil. 

It  is  always  more  or  less  moistened  with  a viscid 
fluid,  which  sometimes  accumulates  in  a very  percep- 
tible quantity.  _ 

Pistils  are  sometimes  changed  into  petals  ; and  Dr 
Smith  has  sccu  one  changed  into  44  a real  leaf.  * *1  he 
uses  of  the  pistd  shall  be  detailed  at  some  length,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  stamens. 

Botanists  arc  now  generally  agreed  as  to  the  real  Function* 
nature  and  extent  or  the  offices  which  the  stamens  of  stamen* 
and  pistils  are  destined  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  Pm,J* 
Nature.  From  the  earliest  period,  they  have  both 
been  considered  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the 
fruit  ; and  in  the  Levant,  it  has  been  long  well 
known,  that  the  female  flower  of  the  date  palm  will 
be  abortive  without  the  intervention  of  the  male. 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  little  attention  was  paid 
by  botanists  to  the  functions  of  vegetables  ; they  ra- 
ther employed  themselves  in  determining  species,  and 
their  medicinal  virtues.  And  when  the  inquiry  was 
first  set  on  foot,  respecting  the  peculiar  functions  of 
the  stamens  and  pistils,  some  of  the  leading  botanists 
of  the  lime,  Morrison,  Touroefort,  and  routedera, 
treated  it  with  sovereign  contempt.  Soon  after,  how- 


22.  as  on  an  herbaceous  stem.  The  number  in  different 
genera  is  not  the  same  ; and  Linnarus  has  founded  the 
characters  of  twelve  of  the  classes  of*his  artificial  sys- 
tem on  this  fact  j and  tome  of  the  remaining  classes 
arc  distinguished  by  some  further  peculiarities  of  this 
organ. 

The  anther  is  essentially  necessary,  and  is  formed 
p0ra  C*H*  of  a membranous  texture,  which  generally 

“**’  burst  longitudinally.  It  contains  the  pollen,  which, 
to  the  naked  eye,  appears  mere  dust  ; but,  on  being 
examined  with  a microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
numerous  small  bags,  of  different  forms,  and  exhibit- 
ing different  surfaces,  that  remain  entire  unless  water 
be  present,  when  they  burst  with  considerable  vio- 
lence, and  emit  a gelatinous  matter.  Koelrcutcr 
denies  this  sudden  bursting,  but  contends,  that  the 
gelatinous  matter  is  slowly  emitted  through  the  pores 
on  the  application  of  moisture.  Hod  wig,  however, 
confirms  the  statements  of  former  observers.  The 
latter  physiologist  has  carried  his  observations  very 
far,  and  has  found,  that  the  pollen  of  mosses  exhibit 
the  same  peculiarities  as  that  of  larger  plants.  This 
appears  to  us  very  minute  observation.  Some  cu- 
rious speculations  are  connected  with  the  nature  of 
the  pollen ; but  we  fear  that,  with  our  imperfect 


ever,  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  more  no- 
tice, and  many  valuable  bints  were  thrown  out  by 
Camcrarius,  Vaillant,  Blair,  and  Bradley.  Some  of 
the  most  illustrious  vegetable  physiologists,  among 
whom  we  may  reckon  Grew  and  Kay,  adopted  the 
idea  of  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  respecting  the  ne- 
cessary agency  of  the  stamen  in  fecundating  the 
seed.  Other  succeeding  philosophers  had  partial 
views  of  the  subject,  while  others  opposed  it  with  an 
intemperate  7.eaL  Linnaeus  has  the  distinguished  me- 
rit of  having  clearly  and  satisfactorily  established  the 
position,  that  stamens  and  pistils  are  organs  essen- 
tial for  the  propagation  and  perfection  of  the  fruit. 

This  he  accomplished  in  the  year  1732,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Fundajnenla,  and  of  his  Philosophica 
Botanica.  In  addition  to  the  perfect  establishment 
of  the  above  fact,  he  conceived  the  noble  idea  of 
founding  a classification  on  the  principles  he  bad  ao  , 
beautifully  developed. 

The  proofs  adduced  in  favour  of  the  above  opi-  Proofs, 
nion  are  highly  satisfactory.  All  must  have  observed, 
that  the  flowers  precede  the  fruit,  even  in  the  meadow 
saffron,  which  has  sometimes  been  considered  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law.  In  this  plant,  says  Dr 
Smith,  the  fruit  and  leaves  are  perfected  in  the  spring. 
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Vegetable  and  the  blossoms  do  not  appear  till  auttimn  ; *'  but  a 

Phynoftigy.  juf  examination  will  readily  ascertain,  that  the  seed- 
’r^'  bud  formed  in  autumn  is  the  very  same  which  cornea 
to  maturity  in  the  following  spring.*’— “ A pine 
apple,”  adds  this  agreeable  writer,  **  was  once  very 
unexpectedly  cited  to  me  as  an  instance  of  fruit  be- 
ing formed  before  the  flower,  because  the  green 
fruit,  in  that  instance  as  in  many  others,  is  almost 
fully  grown  before  the  flowers  expand.  The  seeds, 
Aorrevrr,  tie  essence  of  the  fruit,  are  only  in  em- 
bryo at  I his  period ; just  as  in  the  germcn  of  an 
apple  blossom.”  All  flowers  are  furnished  with  both 
st.ur.cnf  and  pistils,  in  the  same  individual,  or  in 
two  distinct  individuals  of  the  same  species.  This 
fact  has  been  ascertained  in  the  most  minute  ex- 
amples even  in  mosses,  which  were  long  supposed 
anomalous.  Ferns  form  the  only  apparent  excep- 
tion ; and  it  is  highly  probable,  from  general  ana- 
logy, that  these  parts,  though  6till  concealed,  have 
existence  in  that  order.  Although  plants  have 
sometimes  abortive  stamens,  and  barren  pistils,  yet 
the  whole  will  not  be  found  to  be  unproductive  ; on 
the  contrary,  there  will  always  be  a certain  number 
to  accomplish  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Na- 
ture, too,  admirably  provides  for  the  commixture  of 
the  pollen  with  the  fluid  covering  the  stigma,  by  a 
synchronous  operation  of  the  pails  themselves,  or  by 
other  agents  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  most  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  necessary  agency  of  the  stamen 
on  the  pistil  for  the  production  of  the  perfect  fruit, 
is  afforded  by  the  very  well  known  experiment, 
**  made  in  ITift  upon  a palm  tree  at  Berlin,  which, 
for  want  of  pollen,  had  never  brought  any  fruit  to 
perfection.  A branch  of  barren  flowers  was  sent  by 
the  post  from  Leipsic,  twenty  German  miles  distant, 
and  suspended  over  the  pistils.  Consequently  abun- 
dance of  fruit  was  ripened,  and  many  young  plants 
raised  from  the  seeds.”  Linnaeus  further  encoun- 
tered all  the  cavils  and  objections  of  his  opponents, 
by  accurate  and  satisfactory  experiments:  But,  as  is 
the  case  too  commonly  iti  philosophical  warfare,  he 
refuted,  but  could  not  always  silence  clamour. 

It  was  urged  by  Pontedera  and  Tournefort,  that 
the  pollen  was  a mere  excrement ; but  various  argu- 
ments were  adduced  against  this  opinion  as  well  as 
the  other,  which  was  also  entertained  by  these  philo- 
sophers, of  the  circulation  from  the  stamens  of  a cer- 
t tain  secreted  something  to  the  seeds ; but  Linnxus 
decided  botlr  points  by  experiment.  44  He  removed 
the  anthers  from  a flower  of  Glaucutm  ptwcuicium , 
stripping  off  the  rest  of  that  day’s  blossoms.  An- 
other morning  be  repeated  the  same  practice,  only 
sprinkling  the  stigma  of  that  blossom,  which  he  had 
last  deprived  of  its  own  stamens,  with  the  pollen  from 
another.  The  flower  first  mutilated  produced  no 
fruit,  but  the  second  afforded  very  perfect  seed.  My 
design,”  says  Linnaeus*  44  was  to  prevent  any  one  in 
future  from  believing,  that  the  removal  of  the  anthers 
from  a flower  was  in  itself  capable  of  rendering  the 
germcn  abortive.” 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  stamens  are  always 
shorter  than  the  pistils  in  drooping  flowers,  and  long- 
er in  erect  ones.  Evidently  destined  to  favour  the 
.influence  of  the  pollen. 

Many  other  curious  and  beautiful  means  arc  em- 
ti 


ployed,  to  promote  the  due  application  of  the  pollen  V«gKj& 
to  the  stigma.  In  some  plants,  such  as  the  Parnassus , 
the  stamens  successively  lean  over  the  stigma,  aud  dc- 
posit  the  pollen.  Others  have  a spontaneous  motion.  ^0^. 
Others  are  connected  by  a membrane,  which  con-  tion. 
tracts  or  dilates  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Other  stamens  possess  a considerable  elas- 
ticity, by  which  means  the  pollen  is  projected  upon 
the  stigma.  In  other  flowers,  the  germcn  has  a con- 
siderable curvature  endowed  with  an  elasticity,  that 
brings  it  into  contact  with  the  stamens.  The  sta- 
mens of  the  Barberry  possess  a high  degree  of  irrita- 
bility, which  has  been  very  particularly  described  by 
Dr  Smith  and  Mrs  Ibbetsou,  and,  by  means  of  that 
property,  the  ends  of  vegetation  are  attained. 

44  In  this”  flower,  says  Dr  Smith,  44  the  six  sta- 
mens, spreading  moderately,  arc  sheltered  under  the 
concave  lips  of  the  petals,  till  some  extraneous  body, 
as  the  feet  or  trunk  of  an  insect,  in  search  of  honey, 
touches  the  inner  part  of  each  filament  near  the  bot- 
tom. The  irritability  of  that  part  is  such,  that  the 
filament  immediately  contracts  there,  and,  conse- 
quently, strikes  its  anther,  full  of  pollen,  against  the 
stigma.  Any  other  part  of  the  filament  may  be 
touched  without  this  effect,  provided  no  concussion 
be  given  to  the  whole.  After  a while  the  filament 
retires  gradually,  and  may  again  be  stimulated ; and 
when  each  petal,  with  its  annexed  filament,  is  fallen 
to  the  ground,  the  latter,  on  being  touched,  shews  as 
much  sensibility  as  ever.” 

The  economy  of  aquatic  plants  is  beautifully  adapt- 
ed to  the  same  purpose.  Many  of  them  lie  beneath 
the  surfadb  of  the  water  until  the  flowering  season, 
when  they  shoot  forth  tlieir  flowering  spikes,  so  that 
the  flowcr9  arc  completely  exposed  above  the  water, 
aud  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  formed,  it  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  rising  and  falling,  opening  and  closing  of 
the  nymphxa,  is  known  to  all  that  have  been  in  the 
habits  of  observing  that  plant  ; and  the  Prdisncria 
spiralis  (Plate  LXX1V.)  exhibits  some  beautiful  Put* 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind.  LXXl'- 

This  plant  grows  in  ditches  in  Italy,  and  its  fer- 
tile flowers  grow  on  spiral  stalks,  which,  by  uncoil- 
ing, allow  the  flowers  to  rise  to  the  surface,  where 
they  expand.  Barren  flowers  arc,  during  this  time, 
formed  at  the  bottom,  on  a distinct  root,  and  rise  al- 
so to  the  surface  in  great  abundance.  By  this  means 
the  pollen  is  scattered  over  the  first  flowers,  which, 
after  impregnation,  rink,  and  the  fruit  reaches  matu- 
rity at  the  bottom. 

Insects  arc  very  frequently  the  agents  of  the  ferti- 
lization of  the  stigma.  Koelreuter  and  Spreogel 
have  made  many  valuable  observations  on  this  fact. 

The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  had  both  leisure  and 
patience  enough  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  in- 
sects perform  the  office  of  impregnation.  He  found, 
that  various  species  of  bees,  and  many  flying  insects, 
are  employed  ; and  he  further  learnt,  that  some  flow- 
ers have  insects  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  object 
of  the  animal  is  to  obtain  honey,  and  while  in  quest 
of  it,  his  hairy  body  collects  the  pollen  from  the  male 
flower,  and  communicates  its  influence  to  the  female 
during  some  subsequent  search.  It  is  not  a little 
singular,  that  those  insects  which  are  not  confined  to 
a particular  species,  fix  upon  one  species  during  the 
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t course  of  each  day.  In  such  flower*  a«  require  their 

f*  agency,  hairs  are  usually  placed  in  such  a situation  at 

**  the  entrance  of  the  flower,  as  not  only  to  exclude 
wet,  but  also  to  compel  all  insects  that  enter  it  to 
pass  over  the  stamens.  The  intervention  of  insects 
is  singularly  displayed  in  the  Aristolochia  cle  trial  it  i>, 
the  flower  of  which  always  remains  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion, and  the  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  pistil.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  pollen  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
tb**  corolla  ; and  if  insects  be  excluded  bv  means  of 
thin  gauze,  the  flower  does  not  yield  fruit.  Fre- 
quently too,  as  a particular  insect,  ( Tipula  patm- 
cornu),  which  is  sorretimrs  wanting,  pcrlorni*  this 
office,  the  same  abortive  effects  occur.  Many  parti- 
culars are  recorded  of  the  means  by  which  different 
insects  accomplish  these  ends.  ‘Inc  sketch  which 
wc  have  given,  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
agency. 

To  protect  the  pollen  from  moisture,  which  it  has 
been  hinted  is  peculiarly  noxious,  as  it  bursts  the 
grains  of  pollen  if  applied  previous  to  the  maturity 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  flower,  flowers  fold  their 
petals,  or  droop  when  moisture  prevails.  The  droop- 
ing of  the  flower  occurs  in  the  Galanthus , Jsucnji>m, 
Fritillaria , and  others.  This  dors  not  appear  to  be 
owing  to  the  weight  of  moisture,  as  the  fruit,  though 
rruch  heavier,  remains  erect.  The  closing  of  the 
Anaga/lis  is  so  remarkable,  as  to  have  obtained  for 
that  flower  the  •epithet  of  the  poor  mao’*  weather 
glass.  Linnsus  remarked,  that  they  lose  this  delicate 
sensibility  after  the  anthers  have  doue  their  duty. 

$ Such  arc  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  stamens  and  pistils.  Many  hypothe- 
ses have  been  formed  to  explain  their  reciprocal  agen- 
cies, and  the  advocates  of  each  has  urged  x host  of 
arguments  in  support  of  his  opinion — ar.d  it  may  fair- 
ly be  said,  that  each  has  argued  with  equal  truth. 
The  doctrine  of  Epiocnesie,  or  of  the  mixture  of  the 
fluids  derived  from  the  pollen  and  the  stigma,  seems 
the  most  probable,  and  that  which  has  received  the 
strongest  support  from  experiment.  Koelreuter,  by  fe- 
cundating the  female  flower  of  one  species  of  Sicotiuna , 
with  the  pollen  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus, 
produced  a hybrid  plant,  retaining  some  of  the  cha- 
racters of  each  of  its  parents,  but  resembling  neither 
of  them  exactly.  This  is  a curious  subject,  and  pro- 
mises to  reward  very  richly  those  who  may  feci  dispo- 
sed to  prosecute  such  inquiries 

We  now  come  to  the  productions  of  the  combined 


agency  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  which  receives  the 
general  name  of  fruit.  AU  tne  peculiarities  have  been 
detailed  in  the  first  Section  of  this  Part,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  add  any  thing  beyond  what  is  to  be  found 
in  Tehmikolooy,  (Parti.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  67.)  The 
uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  seed  vessels  are  obvious- 
ly to  protect  the  young  seed  until  the  period  should 
arrive,  when  it  is  to  enter  upon  a new  class  of  func- 
tions. The  colouration  of  fruit  seems  also  to  depend 
on  the  same  causes  that  influence  the  colours  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  which  have  been  already  detailed  as  am- 
ply as  our  limits  would  permit. 

The  fall  of  the  fruit  does  not  take  place,  when  the 
plant  is  healthy,  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  At  that  pe- 
riod the  designs  of  nature  are  fulfilled ; and  as  it  cea- 
ses to  require  nourishment,  by  a law  of  vegetation 
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the  vessels  gradually  lose  their  vigour,  at  last  die,  the  Vegetable 
stalks  fade  away,  andtlie  fruit  falls,  while  the  branch  P*) 
on  which  it  flourished  retains  its  vigour  and  energy  l_ 
unimpaired. 

Sect.  VII.  General  Summary. 

We  have  now  traced  the  plant  through  all  its  gra-  General 
clarions,  from  its  embryo  state  to  that  of  its  complete  summary, 
formation.  We  have  seen  it  gradually  ascending 
from  the  most  imperfect  rudiments,  and  ultimately 
attaining  a magnitude  unknown  among  other  organ- 
ised bodies.  In  its  most  perfect  state,  the  tree 
consists  of  separate,  solid  parts,  pervaded  by  regu- 
larly organised  vessels.  These  vessels  we  have  found 
are  not  distinct  from  each  other,  but  form  a conti- 
nuous series  of  central  and  alburnous  vessels,  which 
terminate  in  the  leaf,  whence  other  vessels,  that  re- 
ceive the  name  of  cortical  vessels,  turn  through  the 
hark.  Each  of  these  parts  and  vessels  of  trees,  wc 
have  learned,  perform  a series  of  determinate  func- 
tions. It  now  remains  for  us  to  view  them  in  the  re- 
lations which  they  bear  to  each  other.  But  before 
we  can  effect  this  in  a satisfactory  manner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
nature  of  the  matter  which  supplies  the  plant  with 
nourishment ; the  nature  of  the  fluids  which  exist  in 
it ; whether  a circulation  is  carried  on,  and  in  what 
manner ; and  lastly,  we  shall  learn  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  various  changes  effected 
by  the  operations  that  are  known  to  go  on.  We 
shall  then  be  enabled  to  take  as  complete  a view  of 
the  vegetable  economy  as  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  wilt  permit ; and  although  such  a survey 
will  rather  shew  the  imperfection,  than  any  real  pro- 
gress of  our  investigations  in  vegetable  physics,  yet  it 
may  be  useful,  in  so  far  as  it  may  excite  some  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  now  believe  that  little  re- 
mains for  the  exercise  of  talent.  Ingenious  men  have 
long  employed  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  food  by  which  plants  are  nourished, 
and  it  is  singular  to  observe  how  very  little  they  have 
done  in  their  inquiries.  And  although  the  cause  of  their 
want  of  success  appears  very  obvious,  as  it  has  esca- 
ped so  many,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  make  a few 
observations  respecting  it.  Almost  every  philoso- 
pher that  has  engaged  in  physiological  researches, 
has  received  some  previous  impressions  in  favour  of  a 
particular  branch  of  science,  and  his  particular  views 
on  that  subject,  have  too  generally  determined  his 
physiological  speculations.  Thus  the  mechanical 
philosopher  fancies,  that  every  function  of  organised 
beings  is  carried  on  by  means  of  mechanical  agents ; 
while  the  chemist,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  such 


means  inadmissible,  and  refers  every  phenomenon  to 
the  agents  of  his  science— both  of  them  forgetting, 
that  there  is  a certain  unknown  something  which  wc 
call  life,  that  maintains  a marked  and  important  cha- 
racter in  the  living  economy,  and  which  must  influ- 
ence, at  least  the  contrary  cannot  be  proved,  every 
operation  that  is  performed  either  in  the  auimal  or 
the  vegetable.  A neglect  of  this  principle  has  often 
led  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  our  species  to. 
attempt  what  others  more  cautious,  though  posses*- 
ting  less  real  genius,  have  shunned. 
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The  simple  fact  of  the  increase  of  vegetables,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  *omc  food  is  received  into  its  sys- 
tem from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence.  What- 
ever this  food  may  he,  it  seems,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  derived  from  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed,  and  it- 
terwards  from  the  surrounding  sc;!,.  -4i  is  also  proba- 
ble, that  carbon  is  ine  chief  material ; though  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  prepared  and  transmitted  is  not  quite 
so  obvious.  Water,  it  is  well  known,  is  neccRHary  for 
vegetation  ; and  it  Isas  therefore  been  considered  by 
some  as  the  sole  food  of  plants.  Some  experiments  of 
Van  Helmqnt  seemed  to  support  this  opinion  ; but 
more  recent  observations  have  shewn  their  insufficien- 
cy. Other  experiments  by  Dubatncl  and  Tillet  are 
equally  inconclusive.  Braconnot  too,  has  lately  en- 
deavoured to  establish  the  old  opinion  ; but  the  sources 
ot  fallacy  arc  so  numerous,  that  little  dependence  is 
to  be  placed  in  his  results.  Plants  have  been  sunpo- 
ted  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
■ we  deem  highly  improbable,  unless  water  be  consi- 
dered as  their  role  food.  Various  facts  tend  to  dis- 
prove this  hypothesis. 

The  roil  in  which  plants  vegetate,  is  the  source 
from  which  they  have  been  supposed  to  derive  food  ; 
and  it  has  been  found,  that  the  proportion  of  earthy 
matter  varies  with  the  soil.  It  is  also  highly 
probable,  that  Schrccder’s  opinion,  founded  on  nu- 
merous experiments,  is  correct — that  plants  pos- 
sess the  power  of  generating  particular  solid  matters, 
such  as  the  earths  and  carbon,  within  themselves. 
The  matters  contained  in  manures  affect  the  plant 
very  considerably ; and  it  is  very  singular,  that  the 
saline  matters  most  injurious  to  vegetation  are  taken 
tip  most  abundantly,  although  it  has  been  tolerably 
well  ascertained,  that  the  root  does  not  absorb  saline 
matters  indiscriminately. 

The  vegetable  black  mould  is  particularly  fertile, 
and  when  treated  with  an  alkaline  lev,  exhibits  phe- 
nomena exactly  resembling  those  of  pit  coal.  Ani- 
mal manure  probably  furnishes  the  same  materials  as 
vegetable  manure.  In  what  manner  does  these  sub- 
stances afford  food  to  the  plant  ? This  is  a question 
of  much  difficulty,  and  cannot  he  answered  in  the 
prrsent  state  of  our  chemical  knowledge.  It  has, 
however,  been  rendered  probable  by  Mr  Ellis,  that 
carbon  is  afforded  by  “ spontaneous  changes  in  the 
seed'*  to  the  young  plant,  and  that  the  agents  which 
produce  these  spontaneous  changes  are  heat  and  mois- 
ture. This  material  is,  in  all  likelihood,  afforded  by 
soils  ami  manures,  and  even  by  substances  that  do  not 
contain  it  in  any  sensible  quantity.  We  have  already 
endeavoured  to  shew,  from  Mr  Ellis,  that  carbon  is 
not  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  From  the  facts 
which  we  posses*,  we  feel  disposed  to  suspect,  that 
carbon  and  water  constitute  the  food  of  plants : 
these,  however,  are  elaborated  in  a manner  much  too 
nice  for  our  senses.  We  do  not  pretend  to  state  that 
the  fact  is  proved.— Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all 
chrmical  speculations. 

Whatever  may  be  the  food  of  plants,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  it  may  be  digested,  we  are  assured,  that 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  a fluid  exists  abundant- 
ly in  the  vessels,  already  described,  and  is  evidently 
destined  to  perforin  offices  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  life  »f  the  plaut.  This  fluid  is  named  the  tap* 


and  is  observed,  in  temperate  ellmates,  to  abound  hi 
the  spring  and  at  the  beginning  of  autumn.  In  warm  v 
countries  it  flows  from  palm  trees  at  all  times.  The 
sir,  is  a transparent,  colourless,  and  inodorous  fluid, 
almost  devoid  of  tnste.  !t  exists  in  different  states,  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  different  parts  of 
the  plant.  Chemical  analysis  shews,  that  it  is  very 
various,  according  to  the  plant  in  which  it  is  found. 

It  has  also  been  shewn,  by  the  same  means,  that  the 
age  and  exposure  of  the  tree  affect  the  composition 
of  the  sap.  It  is  highly  probable,  from  the  single 
fact  that  a grafted  branch  bears  its  own  peculiar 
fruit,  that  although  the  food  is  received  by  the  root, 
it  undergoes  the  great  and  essential  change  in  some 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  circulation  of  this  sap,  or 
its  ascent  to  the  leaves,  and  consequent  descent  to- 
wards the  roots,  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Hales  and  Duhamel.  Many  hy- Grcuu* 
potheses  may  fce  framed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  tioa- 
circulation  is  effected,  but  we  shall  forbear  to  enter 
into  them,  as  the  most  perfect  detail  will  add  nothing 
to  our  actual  knowledge.  Mr  Knight  seems  to  have 
shewn  pretty  distinctly,  that  the  sap  ascends  by 
means  of  the  central  and  albumous  vessels,  in  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  combined  with  a quantity  of 
matter  deposited  in  the  alburnum  for  that  purpose  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  autumn.  After  reaching 
the  leaf,  where  it  undergoes  some  important  changes, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  phenomena  which  there  take 
place,  it  is  returned  downwards  by  the  cortical  ves- 
sels. In  the  course  of  this  ascent  and  descent,  after 
forming  all  the  new  parts,  the  plant  is  employed  in 
forming  new  matter,  which  Mr  Knight  has  shewn  is 
dt-porited  in  the  alburnum,  where  it  remains  until  the 
following  spring,  when  it  affords  nourishment  to  the 
buds  and  young  leaves.  From  this  fluid  (the  sap) 
the  peculiar  juices  of  plants  are  also  formed;  proba- 
bly by  some  living  action  in  the  vegetable,  similar  to 
those  that  produce  the  various  secretions  of  the  living 
animal.  See  CHEMISTRY. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  perfect  plant  is  not  only  Recipw* 
composed  of  solid  parts,  containing  vessels  which  ^uyn* 
convey  certain  fluids,  but  that  each  of  these  parts 
perform  determinate  functions,  which  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
root  absorbs  nourishment ; that  the  leaves,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  absorb  moisture  ; that  the  fluid 
nourishment  taken  in  by  the  roots,  circulates  through 
the  stem,  the  leaves,  and  the  bark  ; that  the  plant 
perspires  an  aqueous  fluid ; that  it  forms  peculiar  de- 
positions; that  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbon  evolved  in  a fluid  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere ; that  carbonic  acid,  taken  into  the 
system  with  the  food,  and  by  other  means,  is  decom- 
posed in  the  ]iarencbiinia  of  the  leaf ; that  heat  is 
disengaged  by  the  formation ; that  the  colouration 
is  effected  by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic 
acid  ; and  that  the  processes  of  assimilation  are  going 
on,  as  is  evident  to  our  senses,  by  the  effects.  The 
sum  of  all  our  real  knowledge  in  this  department  of 
physics  is  now  shewn  to  be  extremely  limited  : Some 
of  these  causes  of  this  imperfection  have  been  already 
glanced  at ; and  as  they  may  be  obviated, ^they  fur- 
nish many  reasons  that  should  add  fresh  vigour  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
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Vegetable  proveute  such  researches,  without  the  embarrats-  they  promote  vegetation,  sometime*  they  perform  VegetaWe 

VtiTuology  niemj  which  frequently  restrain  tile  exertions  of  the  more  extensive  operations  in  the  great  scheme  of  Na- 

mo„  ieg)oa,  0f  Nature’s  pupils.  tuie ; and,  however  imperfectly  we  see  through  the  * 

We  have  now  completed  our  view  of  the  structure  designs  of  Providence,  the  general  benefit  of  the 

and  functions  of  living  vegetables,  of  both  of  which  whole  attained  by  the  reciprocal  efforts  of  every  in- 

we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  as  perspicuous  and  dividual,  cannot  fail  to  attract  at  once  our  admira. 

concise  a view,  as  the  state  of  the  science  and  our  li-  tion  and  our  gratitude.  All,  or  at  least  many,  of  the 

mils  would  permit : We  now  arrive  at  that  period  of  objects  attained  by  the  physical  distribution  of  the 

the  vegetable  when  its  existence  ceases.  Every  plant,  vegetable  kingdom,  is  yet  concealed  from  our  view  ; 

t'vwth.  after  performing  its  destined  functions,  dies,  and  be-  but  a careful  investigation  would  furnish  us  with 

comes  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  chemical  deeompo-  facts,  on  which  we  may  hereafter  found  more  com- 

I it  ion,  which  has,  in  a former  Section,  been  selected  plete  general  deductions  than  any  that  have  hitherto 

at  a distinctive  character  of  inanimate  matter  s but,  been  framed.  A few  such  facts  have  been  already 

previous  to  its  dissolution,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  it  determined  with  regard  to  land  plants,  and  we  have 

is  subject  to  many  diseases,  which  arc  generally  fully  hinted  at  them  generally.  There  are,  in  addition,  a 

detailed  in  large  works  treating  professedly  of  the  ve-  few  observations  on  the  history  of  water  plants, 

getabie  economy  : It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  ex-  which  are  worthy  of  record.  This  class  of  plants  is 

istcnct  of  such  circumstances.  more  generally  dispersed  than  any  other.  The  more 

uniform  temperature  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  vcgc- 
Sect.  VIIT.  Physical  Distribution.  ‘atc.  rcnd"*  ‘,leir  distribution  more  generally  the 

same.  I bus  the  Lemna  minor  is  found  uot  only  in 
?hrvcal  Although  not  strictly  belonging  to  individual  every  part  of  Europe  and  of  North  America,  but 
diafiibu-  physiology,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  in  this  also  in  the  sultry  regions  of  Asia;  and  many  other 

too.  place,  a few  observations  on  a part  of  what  has  been  examples  might  be  adduced,  of  an  equally  character* 

termed  The  History  of  Plants , because  it  points  out  istic  nature.  The  above  observation  applies  not  only 

some  of  the  most  interesting  general  relations  of  tlic  to  fresh  water  plants,  but  also  to  those  that  grow  at 

different  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  because'  the  few  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  cause  which  acts  in 

facts  that  have  been  developed  are  likely  to  initiate  us  the  former  instance  possesses  a still  greater  influence, 

more  completely  into  the  habits,  of  plants,  than  any  If  the  sketch  just  given  be  correct,  it  follows  as  a 

other  species  of  inquiry  that  has  hitherto  been  pur-  natural  consequence,  that  wherever  soil,  temperature, 

sued.  The  floras  of  different  countries  which  have  and  other  circumstances,  arc  similar,  there  is  a strong 

been  made  by  botanists,  effect,  on  a limited  scale,  this  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  same  plants  ; anu 

great  object,  by  pointing  out  the  geographical  distri-  that  wherever  these  circumstances  vary,  that  the  ve- 

billion  of  plants  ; but,  it  is  evident,  that  little  can  be  getabie  productions  will  also  be  different.  It  is  this 

done  by  all  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  beyond  the  Fact  that  renders  the  physical  distribution  of  plants 

individual  facts.  By  entering  upon  a wide,  though  an  object  of  curious  attention.  We  find,  from  all  the 

more  difficult  field,  much  may  be  effected  ; and  the  observations  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  a ccr- 

industrioua  philosopher,  who  engages  in  it,  will  reap  tain  class  of  plants  seem  to  follow  Inc  snow  line  ; * and 

a rich  harvest.  The  relative  physical  distribution  of  other  relations  have  been  noticed.  Many  facts  have 

plants  opens  the  way  to  new  discoveries,  and,  fortu-  been  determined  with  regard  to  individual  distribution, 

nately,  the  examination  has  been  lately  prosecuted  by  but  few  general  conclusions  have  been  obtained,  except 

kiumboldt,  Von  Buch, and  Wahlenbcrg, with  Zealand  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  wc  have  mentioned, 

success.  It  is  shewn,  by  the  floras  of  different  coun-  As  a specimen  of  the  observation  which  we  consider 

tries,  that  the  actual  heat  of  every  climate  influences  likely  to  be  advantageous,  we  extract  Dr  Wahlcnbcrg’6 

its  vegetable  productions,  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  account  of  the  Lapland  distribution,  from  Dr  Smith’s 

numbers,  in  a very  considerable  degree.  11  In  .Spitz-  translation  of  Linnzus’  Lapland  Tour  ; and  with  it 

bergen,”  says  Professor  Willdenow,  4t  there  are  SO  wc  shall  conclude  our  view  of  Vegetable  Physiology, 

plants  ; in  .Lapland  534 ; in  Iceland  553  ; in  Sweden  and  of  those  subjects  which  appear  to  have  an  imme- 

1299;  in  the  Marquiaate  of  Brandenburg  2000;  in  diate  reference  to  that  science. 

Piedmont  2800;  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  nearly  4*  1.  On  approaching  the  Lapland  Alps  ( FioU ), 

4000;  as  many  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ; iu  Mada-  we  first  arrive  at  the  lino  where  the  Spruce  fir,  Pinas 

gascar  above  5000.*'  It  has  been  also  observed,  a hies,  ceases  to  grow.  This  tree  had  previously  as- 

that  the  plants  of  cold  regions  are  low,  with  small  sumed  an  unusual  appearance  ; that  of  a tall  slender 

leaves,  and  flowers  proportionally  large.  The  pro-  pole,  covered  from  the  ground  with  short,  drooping, 

Auctions  of  the  warmer  regions  are  distinguished  by  dark  branches  ; a gloomy  object  in  these  desolate  fo- 

t heir  greater  size,  and  splendour  of  their  flowers,  rests ! The  Rubas  arcticus  had  already,  before  wr 

Much  variety  is  exhibited  in  similar  geographical  si-  arrived  at  this  point,  ceased  to  bring  its  fruit  to  ma- 

tuations,  from  the  accidental  interposition  of  moun-  turitv.  With  the  spruce  wc  lose  the  Rosa  cinnamo- 

taios,  plains,  lakes,  &c.  Every  soil  has  some  pecu-  tnea,  Convallaria  bifolia,  See. ; and  the  borders  of  the 

liaritY,  which  must,  of  necessity,  influence  the  plants  lakes  are  stripped  of  their  ornaments  of  Arundo  phrag- 

which  grow  in  it.  And  every  one  of  the  pruduc-  miles,  Lysimackia  thyrsiflora , Galium  boreafe , and 

tions  of  each  individual  situation,  from  the  majestic  Cares  globularis.  Here  is  the  true  station  of  Tutsi • 

Adanstmia  down  to  the  most  humble  moss,  is  subscr-  logo  nivea,  (Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  3.  1970.)  The  last 

vrent  to  some  great  and  important  eud.  Sometimes  beaver-houses  are  seen  in  the  rivulets,  and  no  pike 

* The  soow-lioe,  In  these  regions,  has  been  found  on  an  average  to  be  about  4200  feeK 
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V* je'abk  nor  perch  w to  be  found  in  the  lake®  higher  up. 
phy«  otogy.  •pjjj  boundary  of  the  Spruce  fir  i « 3*200  feet  below 
* ~ the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature 
is  about  3°  of  ClLius’s  thermometer,  (37^*  of  Fah- 
renheit.) 

“ 2.  Scotch  firs  ( Pinus  jy/Avs/m)  arc  still  found, 
but  not  near  so  tall  as  in  the  lower  country.  Their 
stems  here  are  low,  and  their  branches  widely  ex* 
tended.  Here  are  seen  the  last  of  Tsdum  palustre* 
Salix  pentandro,  Veronica  serpy/Ufrfia*  Sc  c.  The 
bogs  hare  already  a very  sterile  appearance.  Near 
the  utmost  boundary  of  the  Scotch  fir  grows  P/iaca 
alpina.  Higher  up  are  hardly  any  bears  to  be  met 
with,  and  the  berries  of  Vaccimum  myrtillus  (the 
Bilberry)  do  not  ripen  well.  Sa/mo  la:  are! us  (the 
Gwiniad),  and  S.  thymol  In < (the  Grayling),  soon  af- 
ter disappear  from  the  -lakes.  The  upper  limit  of 
this  zone,  when  the  Scotch  firs  cease,  is  2800  feet 
below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature about  2.0°  of  Celsius  (36fc°  of  Fahrenheit.) 
A little  below  this  point,  or  about  3000  feet  before 
we  come  to  perpetual  snow,  barley  ceases  to  ripen  ; 
but  small  farms,  the  occupiers  of  which  lire  by  gra- 
zing and  fishing,  are  met  with  as  far  as  400  feet 
higher,  for  instance  Naimaka  in  Enontckri ; and  so 
far  also  potatoes  and  turnips  grow  large  enough  to 
be  worth  cultivating. 

4*  3.  Beyond  this  the  dwarf  and  stunted  forests 
consist  only  of  Birch.  Its  short  thick  stem,  and 
•tiff,  widely  spreading,  knotty  branches,  seenr  prepa- 
red to  resist  the  strong  winds  from  the  Alps.  Its 
lively  light  green  hue  ts  delightful  to  the  cyf,  but 
evinces  n weakness  of  vegetation.  These  birch  fo- 
rests soon  become  so  low,  that  they  may  be  entirely 
commanded  from  the  srmllest  eminence.  Their  up- 
permost boundary,  wliere  the  tallest  of  the  trees  are 
not  equal  to  the  height  of  a man,  is  2000  feet  below 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  This  zone  is  therefore 
much  wider  than  the  preceding.  Long  before  its 
termination,  Atnus  incaua,  P run  us  Pitdos*  and  Popu- 
lar l remold*  were  no  more  to  be  wen.  A little  before 
the  Birch  ceases,  we  miss  the  Soi  bus  aucuparia  (Py- 
rv/r  aitcujHiria,  FI.  Brit. ) which  for  some  time  had 
. mft  presented  us  with  any  fruit ; the  I hihus  arctieus 
..lready  likewise  barren,  Erica  vulgaris*  Aconihnn  ly- 
t retonum*  St<.  Where  the  birch  forest  becomes  thin- 
ner, the  reflection  of  the  heat  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  is  the  strongest.  Here  in  many  spots  we 
find  the  vegetation  of  Sonchus  A /pin  us,  Sfrvthioptc- 
Ptf,  and  / iatuilum  lycactonum  remarkably  luxuriant. 
The  drier  spots  now  become  covered  with  TJchen 
rangifrrinu*.  Tuxsilago  frigida  and  Pedicn/ari*  Seep* 
trum-Carctinum  have  their  place  to  the  utmost  boun- 
dary of  the  birch.  Thus  far  only  Charr  ( St:/mo  .IE 
pinus)  is  found  in  the  lakes,  and  higher  up  all  fishing 
cease*. 

44  1.  All  mountains  above  this  limit  are  called 
Fjdll  (Alps).  Near  rivulets  and  on  the  margins  of 
hogs  only,  is  found  a little  brushwood,  consisting  of 
- tS ’alii  glauca,  whose  gray  hue  affords  but  little  orna- 

ment to  the  landscape.  The  lower  country  is  cover- 
ed with  the  dark-looking  Bctula  uann,  which  still 
retains  its  upright  posture.  A few  Juniper  bushes, 
and  some  plants  of  Salix  hastate , are  found  scattered 

* We  know  not  what  sped©*  the 
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about.  Every  hill  is  covered  with  Arbutus  Alpina, 
variegated  with  Andromeda  emu  lea  and  Tricntalis  Wn«iw*tfl 
Europiea.  The  more  boggy  ground  is  decorated 
with  Andromeda  poli/blia  in  its  greatest  beauty,  and 
Pedicular!*  (apponica.  On  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, where-  the  reflected  heat  has  the  greyest  power, 
grow  Veronica  Alpine i,  Viola  hi  flora*  Pierix  crispo* 
and  Angelica  archangelica.  This  zone  extends  with- 
in 1400  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Glut- 
ton (Mustek  gu/o)  goes  no  higher  ihau  this.  The 
berries  of  Rubai  ckamtrmorus  still  ripen  here,  but 
not  at  a greater  degree  of  elevation. 

41  3.  Now  no  more  brushwood  is  to  be  seen.  The 
white  Salix  lanata  is  not  above  two  feet  high,  cvea 
about  the  rivulets,  and  Salyx  ntyrsinilcs  is  of  still 
more  humble  growth,  llctula  nana  occupies  the 
drier  situations,  but  creeps  entirely  upon  the  ground. 

The  hills  arc  clothed  with  the  rather  brown  that 
green  Azalea  procumbent  aud  Azalea  lappovica , which 
give  this  zone  its  most  peculiar  feature.  Verdant 
spots  between  the  precipices,  where  the  sun  has  the 
greatest  power,  produce  Lychnis  apetala,  Erigeron 
unijhrum,  Astragalus  (continus  (Jacq.  Je.  Bar.  1. 154.; 

Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  iii.  1287.)  and  montanus,  with 
Ophryt  At  pi  an.  In  boggy  places,  Aira  Alpina,  Ca- 
rrx  ustulala , and  Vaccimum  ttliginosum , are  observa- 
ble. The  only  berries,  however,  ivhich  ripen  at  this 
degree  of  elevation,  arc  those  of  Empetram  nigrum  ; 
but  these  are  twice  as  large  as  what  grow  in  the  wood- 
lands, and  better  flavoured.  The  upper  boundary  of 
this  zone  is  800  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  Laplanders  scarcely  ever  fix  their  tents  higher 
lip,  as  the  pasture  for  their  reindeer  ceases  a very 
little  way  above  this  point.  The  mean  temperature 
is  about  4-1°  of  Celsius  (34  of  Fahrenheit.) 

44  6.  Next  come  the  snowy  Alps,  where  arc  patches 
of  snow  that  never  melt.  The  bare  places  between 
still  produce  a few  dark  shrubby  plants,  such  as  Em- 
pet  rum  nigrum , but  destitute  of  berries,  Andromeda 
tetragon  a and  hypunides , as  well  as  Diapensia  lappo- 
vica. Green  precipices  exposed  to  the  son  are  de- 
corated with  the  vivid  azure  lints  of  Gentiana  tendla 
and  nivalis*  arid  Campanula  uni  flora,  accompanied  by 
the  yellow  Draba  Alpina.  Colder  and  marshy  situa- 
tions, where  there  is  no  reflected  heat,  produce  Pedi- 
cularit  hirm/a  and  Jlammea*  with  Dryas  odopdala. 

Thin  zone  extend*  to  200  feet  brluw  the  limits  of 
perpetual  and  almost  uninterrupted  smnv. 

“ 7.  Beyond  it  perpetual  mow  begins  to  cover 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ground,  and  we  soon  arrive 
at  a point  where  only  a few  dark  spots  are  here  and 
there  to  be  seen.  This  takes  place  on  the  Alps  of 
Quickjock,  at  the  elevation  of  4100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ; but  nearer  the  highest  ridge,  and 
particularly  on  the  Norway  side  of  that  ridge,  at 
3100  feet.  Some  few  plants,  with  succulent  leaves, 
are  thinly  scattered  over  the  spongy  brown  surface 
of  the  ground,  where  the  reflected  heat  is  strongest, 
quite  up  to  the  line  of  uninterrupted  sumv.  These 
are  Saxifraga  stvl/aris * rivuluris , and  oppositifolia , 
Ranunculus  nivalis  and  glacial  is*  Rumex  digynus , 

Juhcus  curt  at  us 9 aud  Silenc  c.caulis ♦ The  mean 
temperature  at  the  boundary  of  perpetual  snow  it 
J-0.43  of  CcLiuj,  (32^°  of  Fahrenheit.) 

author  intend*  by  this  nmuc.. 
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YtftaMe  " 8*  Above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  cold  is 
occa  ionjlly  so  much  diminished,  that  a few  plants 
of  Ranunculus  glacialist  and  othe  r similar  ones,  mav 
now  and  thru  be  found,  in  the  clefts  of  some  dark 
rock  rising  through  the  snow.  This  happens  even 
to  the  height  of  500  feet  above  that  line.  Farther  up 
the  snow  is  very  rarely  moistened.  Yet  some  umbi* 
Lcated  Lichens  [Gyrophorat),  See.  still  occur  in  the 
crevices  of  perpendicular  rocks,  even  to  the  height  of 
£000  feet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  These 
are  the  utmost  limits  of  all  vegetation,  where  the 
mean  temperature  seems  to  be  -p  1.1°  of  Celsius  (30° 
of  Fahrenheit.)  The  snow  bunting  ( Ember iza  ni- 
valis)  s the  only  living  being  that  visits  this  elevated 
spot." 

The  subjects  of  this  Part  of  the  article  will  be 
found  discussed  in  detail  iu  Che  following  works : 


Mr  Knight’s  Papers  in  the  Philosophical  Tr ansae-  Vegetable 
tious  for  the  1800,  I SOI,  1802,  1MM,  1804,  lb05, 

1806,  1807,  1808,  180y,  1810.  Mr  Knight’s  Papers  — 

in  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Horticultural  So  iety  . Mrs  Ibbet  on’s  Papers  in 
Nicholson’s  Journal.  Smith’s  Julrvtiutiion  to  Bo- 
tany. Willdenuw’s  Introduction  to  Hot  my.  Etai 
dr  Physiologic  Vegetate,  par  Gerardm.  Trade 
tP  Anatomic  el  dc  Physiologic  Vegetates,  par  MirbcL 
Traiie  sur  Us  Arbr*s,  par  Duhamt-l.  Crew’s  Ana- 
tomy of  PIujUs.  Liuosei  Philosojhia  Bo'antca.  Lap- 
land  Tour  of  Lmnetus,  by  Smith.  Physiologic  re- 
gelate, par  Seunebkr.  Ilecltc > ches  Physiol g'ques, 
par  T.  De  Sauusure.  Darwin’s  Phytotogia.  Thom- 
son's Chemistry.  Ellis*  Inquiry  into  the  Changes 
produced  in  Germination , Vegetation  and  Respira- 
tion, Parts  1st  and  2d. 


PART  III.  CLASSIFICATION. 


toadac-  Jt  is  very  evident,  that,  without  some  arrangement, 
***■  the  mind  of  man  would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of 
acquiring  even  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious objects  of  Nature.  Accordingly,  in  every 
science,  attempts5 have  been  made  to  classify  the  dif- 
ferent objects  that  it  embraces,  and  these  attempts 
have  been  founded  on  various  principles.  Some  have 
adopted  artificial  characters  ; others  have  endeavour- 
ed to  detect  the  natural  relations  of  the  beings  to  be 
arranged,  and  thus  to  ascertain  a connexion  by 
which  the  whole  may  bp  associated.  These  attempts 
have  been  probably  carried  a-  far  in  botany  as  cir- 
cumstances can  permit , and  the  success  attending 
them  has  been  singularly  striking.  Linnaeus  has 
given  the  most  beautiful  artificial  system  that  has 
ever  been  bestowed  by  genius  on  mankind  ; and  Jus- 
sieu has,  with  unrivalled  ability,  exhibited  the  natu- 
ral affinities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  sub- 
sequent Chapters  we  shall  present  a concise  account 
of  both,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  method  proposed 
by  Linnaeus.  Every  system  must  be  divided  into  clas- 
ses, which  again  must  be  subdivided  into  otders,  ge- 
nera, species,  and  varieties.  A class  is  distinguished 
4 by  some  character  v Inch  is  common  to  many  plants  j 
an  order  is  distinguished  by  having  some  character 
limited  to  a few  plants  belonging  to  a class  ; a still 
more  limited  coiocider.ce  constitutes  a genus ; a,  id  each 
individual  of  a g*  uus  is  called  a species,  which  con- 
tinues unchanged  when  raised  from  seed.  A variety 
is  formed  by  an  accidental  deviation  from  the  specific 
character,  and  easily  returns  by  seed  to  the  particular 
species  fr  m which  it  arose.  The  E sential character 
of  a genus  is  a short  description  of  it,  wmch  contains 
only  the  cbaricter  which  essentially  distinguishes  it 
from  every  other  genus.  The  Factitious  character, 
which,  as  Dr  Smith  observes,  can  never  stand  alone, 
is  an  esaent  al  character,  but  where  the  number  of 
parts  not  of  essential  importance  are  included.  A 'I 
the  e points  are  admirably  discussed  by  Linnteus  iu 
his  Philosophica  Botanic  a. 


CHAP.  I. 

Artificial  System  of  Lijcnjevv. 

The  system  of  Linnaeus,  now  universally  adopted  Artificial 
bjr  scientific  botanists,  is  professedly  artificial : it  com-  System  of 
bines  perspicuity  and  elegance  in  an  uncommon  de-  Linu*u4. 
grcc,  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  considered  the  most  per- 
fect arrangement  that  has  ever  been  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  - man.  This  system  has  for  its  basis  the  di- 
versity which  prevails  among  the  reproductive  organs 
of  plants,  which  are,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  (Part 
ll.  Sect.  6.)  the  stamens  and  the  pistils ; the  for- 
mer being  considered  the  male  organs,  and  the  latter 
the  female  organs.  In  some  plants  these  parts  are 
distinctly  visible  ; in  others  they  cannot  be  perceived; 
and  ou  this  distinction  the  great  d;vision  is  founded. 

Sect.  I.  Classes . * 

LlKNlug’  system  is  composed  of  24  classes  ; Cl-we*. 
of  the*  2d  are  distinguished  by  the  number,  situa- 
tion, proportion,  or  connexion  of  the  stamens.  The 
orders  are  founded  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  pistil, 
or  6ome  other  equally  obvious  circumstance.  Each 
order  is  again  divided  into  Genera,  and  each  Genus 
into  Species  and  Varieties.  The  first  eleven  Clasfes 
are  distinguished  entirely  by  the  number  of  the  sta- 
mens, and  are  as  followa  ; 

L Monanduia.  Stamen  L-  Example!,  Sclicvniia , • 

Blitum.  Plate  Ixxii. 

2.  Diandrja.  Siam.  2.  Ex.  Jasmitimn,  A nth  os-  ■ 
an!  hum. 

S.  ! riandr-a.  Siam.  3.  Ex.  Iris , Hordcum , 
Holostenm . 

4.  T etm  indru.  Stam.  4.  Ex.  Scibi.sa,  Cus.  t da. 

5.  Pcntand  IA.  Siam.  5.  Ex.  Myi  soiis,  SuLnht, 
Sambuatt,  Pa  mass  id,  Stat.ce , Myosnrus.  p!.  Ixxii. 

6.  Hexaxdria.  Stum.  6.  Ex.  Narcissus,  Ory- 
za,  Rumcx , Wendlaudia,  Liliuui.  Piate  Ixxii. 


• fn  the  rigorous  use  of  term*.  system  \*  confined  exclusively  to  any  arrangement  which  is  founded,  throughout  all  Its 
pan*,  on  some  o k principle ; while  method  is  an  orrangvtnenl  less  fixed  and  determinate,  end  sunu.  dilution*  may  be  made 
without  violating  the  general  principle  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  evident,  from  these  definitions,  that  no  perfect  system 
has  ever  been,  or  probably  ever  csin  be  contrived;  we  must  therefore  be  fait*  lied  with  an  approximation  to  p.  r feet  ion  | and 
such  an  approximation  Lmnaus'  artificial,  or,  as  it  is  sometime*  called,  sexual  system,  may  b.  safety  considered. 
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7.  HbptaKdma.  Siam.  7.  Ex.  Trientalis , Li- 
mcunt,  Sait  run is,  Sepias.  Plate  lxxii.  A very 

* small  class. 

8.  Octasdria.  Stain.  8.  Ex.  V accinium,  Gale • 
f u’a,  CardioJtpermum , Erica.  Plate  lxxii. 

9.  Enneandria.  Stam.  9.  Ex.  Launts,  Rheum , 
Butomu*.  Plate  lxxii.  A very  small  class. 

10.  DecaKDRIA.  Stam.  10.  Ex.  Rata , Hydran- 
gea, Stellar m.  Lychnis,  Diardhus.  Plate  lxxili. 

11.  Dodecandria.  Stam.  12  to  19.  Ex.  Asa- 
rum,  Agrimonia,  Reseda , Aponogelon , G Units,  Scm- 
pcrt'ivutn. 

Tlic  twelfth  and  thirteenth  classes  consist  of  plants 
bearing  flowers  that  contain  stamens  unconnected 
with  each  other,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
mode  of  attachment.  Thus  they  stand  ; 

12.  Icosandiua.  Stamens  20  or  more,  inserted 
into  the  calyx,  out  of  the  sides  of  which  they  grow, 
commonly  forming  a kind  of  ring,  as  in  the  straw- 
berry, Fragaria  vesca.  This  is  truly  a natural  class. 
The  insertion  of  the  stamens  into  the  calyx  is  a cer- 
tain proof  that  the  fruit  produced  by  the  flower  con- 
taining them  is  good  and  wholesome,  whether  it 
belong  to  this  particular  class  or  not.  Ex.  Cactus, 
Craitrgus,  Pyrus,  Rosa.  Plate  Ixxiii. 

13.  roLYANDRlA.  Stamens  numerous,  inserted  in- 
to the  receptacle,  or  base  of  the  flower.  Ex.  Papa- 
vtr , Pieonia,  Delphinium , Cimicif'uga,  Ayuilegia , 
Trollius,  Ar genuine.  Plate  Ixxiii. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  classes  arc  distinguish- 
ed by  the  number  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
stamens. 

14.  Didynamia.  Stamens  4,  of  which  two  are 
long  and  two  short.  This  is  a natural  class,  and  con- 
tains most  of  the  labiate,  ringent,  and  personate  flow- 
ers. Ex.  Glechoma , Galeopsis.  PI.  Ixxiii.  No.  1 and  2. 

15.  Tetuadvnamia.  Stamens  6,  of  which  four 
are  long  and  two  short.  This  is  also  a natural  cla&9, 
which  contains  all  the  cruciform  flowers.  Ex.  Coch - 
learia,  Cardamine.  Plate  Ixxiv. 

The  three  next  classes  have  their  characters  found- 
ed on  the  connexion  between  the  stamens. 

16.  MoNadelphia.  Stamens  united  by  their  fila- 
ments into  one  tube.  Ex.  Galaxia,  Melochia,  Aito- 
»ia,  Pelargonium,  Geranium,  Brosenea,  Pentapetcs, 
Mulva,  Plate  Ixxv. 

17.  Diadelphia.  Stamens  united  into  two  bun- 
dles, occasionally  united  at  their  bases.  This  class  is 
natural,  and  consists  of  papilionaceous  flowers.  Ex. 
JdoN'ticria , Futnaria,  Polygala,  Spartium . PI.  Ixxv. 

18.  PoLYADELPHIA-  Stamens  united  into  many 
bundles.  Thu  is  a very  small  class,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  Icosandria.  Ex.  Theobroma , Abroma , 
Citrus,  Hypericum.  Plate  Ixxiv. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  classes  arc  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  union  of  the  stamens,  though  this 
is  effected  by  means  different  from  those  employed  in 
the  three  preceding  classes,  as  we  shall  now  discover. 

19.  Synoenesia.  Stamens  united  by  their  anthers 
into  a tube  very’  seldom.  They  are  also  connected  by 
their  filaments.  The  flowers  are  compound,  (Part  I. 
Sect.  ii.  Art.  .59.)  and  form  a natural  and  numerous 
class.  Ex.  Scorzonrra,  Tutsi  logo,  Coreopsis,  Ca- 
lendula, Gundelia.  Plate  Ixxiv. 

20.  GynandrIA.  The  stamens  grow  out  of,  or 
arc  united  with,  the  pistil,  either  in  the  style  or  the 
germen.  Ex.  Orchis,  Cypripcdium,  Salucia,  Arts - 
lolochia , Arum,  Plate  Ixxiv. 
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The  three  next  classes  are  characterised  by  the  re 
lations  which  the  male  and  female  flowers  bear  to 
each  other. 

21.  Momecia.  The  stamens  do  not  grow  in  the 
same  flower  with  the  pistils,  but  both  kinds  of  flow- 
ers are  to  be  found  on  the  came  plant,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  name.  Ex.  Ariocarpus , (Plate  lxxvi.l  Lem- 
an, Typha,  Urtica,  Betula , (Plate  Ixxiv.)  Amaran- 
th us,  Zizania,  Guettarda,  Quercus,  Pin  us,  Bryonia, 
Andrachne. 

22.  Dkecia.  Stamens  and  pistils  are  not  only  in 
separate  flowers,  but  also  in  separate  plants.  Ex. 
Panda  tins,  Valluneria,  Em  pet  rum,  Myrica,  II  uni  ulus , 
Tamus,  Poptilus , Mercurialis , Carica , Datisca , llolt- 
lera , Cliffortia , Jnnijyerus,  Ruscus,  Cluytia,  PI.  Ixxiv. 

23.  Polygamia.  This  class  exhibits  a considera- 
ble variety  of  character. — Sometimes  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  in  the  same  flowers,  sometimes  in  different 
flowers  in  the  same  plant,  and  sometimes  in  flower* 
in  different  plauts.  Ex.  Atriplex,  Fraxinus,  Ficus. 

Plate  Ixxv. 

The  twenty-fourth  class  is  the  last  of  Linnzus’i 
artificial  system. 

24.  Cryptogamia.  Neither  stamens  nor  pistils 
arc  distinctly  visible.  Ex.  Asplenium , Bryum,  Fu- 
chs, Agaric  us.  Plate  Ixxv.  To  this  class  Linn  z us 
referred  the  natural  order  of  palms,  which  arc  now 
found  referable  to  the  sixth,  twenty-first,  or  twenty- 
second  classes. 

See  the  General  Explanation  of  the  Plates  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

Sect.  II.  Orders, 

The  characters  of  the  Orders  of  the  thirteen  first  Qrd«0> 
Classes  of  the  Linnzan  System,  are  founded  on  the 
number  of  the  pistils  ( Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  66.) 


1.  Me 


ONOOVNIA 


Pistil  1. 


2.  Diuynia 

. 

2. 

3.  Trioynia 

• 

S. 

+.  Tetraoynia  - 

• 

4. 

5.  Pentaqvnia  * 

- 

S. 

6.  Hexagyma 

• 

6. 

Very  rare. 

7.  Heptaoynia  - - 7. 

Still  more  rare  than  the  preceding. 

8.  Octaoynia  - - 8. 

Vcryr  rare. 

9.  Enneagynia  - 9. 

Dr  Smith  states,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  known 
instance  of  this  order. 

10.  Dbcaoynia  - - 10. 

11.  Dodecagyxia,  about  12. 

12.  Pouoynia  - - Many. 

The  characters  of  the  two  orders  of  the  four- 
teenth Class,  are  taken  from  the  fruit. 

1.  GymnoaprrMJA.  Having  naked  seeds,  the 
number  almost  always  four.  Plate  Ixxiii.  No.  1. 

2.  Angiospermia.  Numerous  seeds  in  a capsule. 
Plate  Ixxiii.  No.  2. 

The  two  orders  of  the  fifteenth  Class  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fruit. 

1.  Siljcllosa.  Fruit  contained  in  a round  pod, 
or  pouch.  Plate  Ixxiii. 

2.  biLlQUosi.  Fruit  contained  in  a long  P°“* 
Cardamiue.  Plate  Ixxiv. 

The  orders  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  »n 
eighteenth  Classes,  are  the  uutnber  of  the  sum*0*' 
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j-  The  orders  of  the  nineteenth  Claw  are  known  by 
the  interblending  of  the  male,  female,  and  herma- 
■“*  phrodite  flowers  and  florets. 

1.  Polyuamia  .CQUALIS.  Having  perfect  herma- 
phrodite florets. 

^ 2.  Polygamia  stjperflua.  Florets  of  the  disc 

'/having  stamens  and  pistil,  those  of  the  radius  hav- 
ing only  a pistil,  but  the  pods  of  all  are  perfect. 

3.  Polygamia  frustajnea.  The  florets  of  the 
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known  by  * 5.  Fungi.  Mushrooms.  This  order  consist!  of  Clawiflc^ 

id  henna-  those  vegetables  which  have  no  leaves,  and  are  com-  uou>  t 
posed  of  a fleshy,  spongy,  or  coriaceous  substance.  - — ^ 


The  seed  of  these  plants  consists  of  roundish  globules 
full  of  small  grams  ; and  they  arc  sometimes  found  in 
the  exterior,  and  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the 
plant.  Ex.  Agaricus,  Phallus,  Lycoperikm.  PI.  Ixxv, 

Sect.  III.  General  View  of  Classification. 


disc  in  this  order  are  hermaphrodite,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding one  : those  of  the  radius  either  hare  an  abor- 
tive pistil,  or  none  at  all. 

4.  Polygamia  necessaria.  The  male  flower*  in 
the  disc,  and  the  female  ones  in  the  radius. 

5.  Pol voa mia  scgreoata.  Where  several  flow. 


Having  exhibited  the  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  General 
Liunaean  system,  in  a detached  and  separate  sketch  ; view  of 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a compendious  sketch  of 
both,  according  to  their  several  relations,  and  our uoa* 
object  will  be  best  answered  by  a tabular  view. 


ers  having  united  anthers,  with  a proper  calyx,  are 
included  m one  common  calyx.  They  may  be  either 
* ./simple  or  compound. 

6-  MonogaMia.  When  simple  flowers  have  unit* 
ed  anthers. 

Dr  Smith  has  abolished  this  order  entirely  ; but  as 
it  occurs  in  the  works  of  Lim  a ns  wc  deem  it  right 
to  introduce  it  in  our  account  of  the  Linnxan  System. 

The  orders  of  the  twentieth,  twenty- tint*  and 
twenty-second  Classes,  are  founded  on  the  uumber  of 
the  stamens.  Of  this  we  shall  give  some  further  ac- 
count in  a summary  of  the  whole  system. 

The  orders  of  the  twenty-third  Class  are  founded 
on  the  same  characters  that  distinguish  some  of  the 
preceding  classes. 

1.  Mono: cta.  “ Has  flowers  with  stamens  and 

pistils  on  the  same  plant ; with  others,  they  have  only 
pistils,  or  only  stamens,  or  perhaps  all  these  three 
kinds  of  blossoms  occur ; but  whatever  the  different 
kinds  may  he,  they  are  confined  to  one  plant/1 

2.  Dkecia.  44  Has  the  two  or  three  kinds  of 
flowers  on  two  separate  plants." 

S.  Trkecia.  “ Has  them  on  three  separate 
plants,  of  which  the  fig  is  the  only  real  example ; 
and  in  that  the  structure  of  the  flowers  is  alike  in 
aU” 

The  orders  of  the  twenty-fourth  Class  are  natural. 
Linuarus  only  constituted  four;  to  this,  another  is 
aow  added. 

1.  Filices,  or  Ferns.  The  leaves  of  this  order 
have  the  fructification  disposed  occasionally  on  their 
backs,  occasionally  on  their  summits,  and  sometimes 
near  the  roots.  Ex.  Equisctum,  Poiypodium.  Aspic- 
mum.  Plate  lxxv. 

2.  Mt*  sci.  Mosses . Are  known  by  having  sepa- 
rate leaves  and  a cahjptra  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  67.) 
which  bran  the  style;  this  caluntra  often  is  cover- 
ed by  a lid.  fGjpmm/wm,  Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  67.) 
Ex.  Drtfttm , Ht/pnum , Mnium.  Plate  lxxv. 

8.  • Hepatic*.  Liverworts.  This  order  has  the 
frond,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaf  and  stem  united,  the 
capsules  of  which  open  by  several  valves  through 
where  the  pollen  is  thrown.  Ex.  Jungermahnia, 
Btasia,  Riccia. 

♦.  Al/.J.  Flags.  The  herb  of  this  order  is  also 
a frond,  of  a pulverulent  or  filamentous  nature,  hav- 
ing dry  and  fibrous  branches.  The  fructification  is 
either  imbedded  in  the  disk  or  in  the  substance.  Ex. 
JLkhcn,  Luc  us , Utva,  Conferva,  Plate  lxxv. 


Class  I.  Mqnandjua.  Orders.  1.  Monogynla. 
Foreign  Natural)  Containing  Sci/arnmnc,  so  well 
Order.  3 described  by  Mr  Roscoe. 

British  Examples,  Salicornia.  Hippuris. 

2.  Dioynu. 

Foreign  Example,  Blitum.  Plate  ixxii. 

Class  II.  DiaKdria.  Orders.  1.  Moxogynia. 
Foreign  Example,  Jasminia. 

British,  Veronica. 

2.  Digykia. 

British  Example,  Anthoxanlkum. 

8.  Trigynia. 

Foreign  Example,  Piper. 

Class  III.  Trianoria.  Orders.  1. Mokogynul 
British  Example,  Valerianat  Iris , &c. 

2.  Digykia. 

British  Example,  Graminea. 

3.  Trig yk  i a. 

British  Example,  Eriocauion. 

Class  IV.  Tetrandria.  Orders.  1.  Monogyni.v 
Foreign  Example,  PraUacetc. 

British  Example,  PLmiago. 

2.  Digynia. 

British  Example,  C-u*cuta . 

3.  Trigynia. 

Foreign  Example,  Boscia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

British  Example,  Potamogeton. 

Class  V.  Pent andri a.  Orders.  1.  Mosogynia. 

British  Examples,  Primula.  Cyclamen. 

Lni  machia.  Cam  pan  ula. 
Plate  Ixxii. 

2.  Digykia. 

British  Examples,  Chenopodium . Genti- 

ana. 

N.  B.  The  remainder  of  this  Order  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  umbelliferous  plants. 

3.  Trigynia. 

British  Example,  Satnbvcus. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

British  Example,  Parnassia. 

5.  Pentagynia. 

Foreign  Example,  Arnlia. 

6.  De<  aoynja. 

Foreign  Example,  Schejjlera. 

7.  Polygyria. 


" It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Linn  a us  established  four  orders  of  the  class  Crypiogoioia } to  these  modern  botanists  hare 
tided  the  Hepatic*,  whkh  formerly  constituted  a part  of  the  order  Algos, 
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British  Example, 

i Class  VI.  Hf.xandiua. 
British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

British  Example, 

Class VII.  Heptandrta. 
Foreign  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

Class  VIII.  OcTAKDRIA, 
British  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 


B O T 

Myosurtu. 

Orders.  I.  Monogym  A. 
J uncut, 

2.  Diovnia. 

Ort/Sfl. 

3.  Trigynia. 

Rum  ex. 

4.  Hexagynia. 

Datnaxrnium, 

5.  PoLYOVNIA. 

Alisma. 

Orders.  1.  MONOOYN1A. 
Trientalis.  Plate  lxxii. 

2.  Diovnia. 

IJmettm. 

3.  Tetragynia. 
Saurunu. 

4.  Heptagynia. 

Septa*. 

Orders.  l.MoNOGYNlA. 
Daphne • 

2.  Du.yxia. 

Galenia  Africa  ho. 

3.  Trigynia. 

Polygonum. 

4.  Tetragynia. 


ANY. 

British  Example, 
Foreign  Example, 
British  Examples, 
British  Examples, 


2.  Digynta. 

Crafcrgu*. 

S.  Trioynia. 

Srsmium. 

4.  Pentagvnia. 

Pyrus.  Mrs 1 1 1 us. 

5.  Polygynia. 

Rosa.  Pl.txxiii.  Rubus. 


CW&*. 

tioa 


Class  XIII.  Polyandria.  Orders.  1.  Moxogynia. 

( ‘itius.  Nymptuea. 

2.  Diovnia. 


British  Examples, 

Exotic  Example, 

British  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 

British  Example, 

British  Example, 
Exotic  Examples, 


Trichocarpus. 

3.  Trigynia. 
Deljduuium. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

C ft  r tf  ocar. 

5.  Pentagynia. 
Aqurlrgia. 

6.  Polygynia. 

Anemone. 

I .i  riot/end ron.  Magnolia. 


Class  XIV.  Didynamia.  Orders.  1 . Gymnospermia. 
British  Examples,  M tilha.  Lcouurn t. 

2.  Axciospermia. 

British  Example,  Orobanckc. 


British  Example, 

Ailoxa  and  Pant . 

Class  XV.  Tetr adynamia.  Orders.  1 . Siliculosa. 

Class  IX.  Enns  VNDRIA. 

Orders.  1.  MoxoGYNlA. 

British  Example, 

Crambe. 

Exotic  Example, 

J /turns. 

2.  Sil  og  sa. 

2.  Trigynia. 

British  Example, 

Cariiaminc.  PI.  lxxif. 

Exotic  Example, 

Rheum. 

3.  Hexagynia. 

Class  XVI  Monadelphia 

. Orders  I.  TrlaNDRIA* 

British  Example, 

Butomus  u mb  til  at  us . 
Plate  lxxii. 

Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 

Sist/riucfiium. 
2.  Pentandria. 
ErofAum. 

Class  X.  Decakdria. 

Orders.  1.  Monogym  A. 

3.  Hep vaki  ria. 

Foreign  Example, 

Ru/tu 

Exotic  Example, 

Pe/arg  niton. 

, 

2.  DlGYNIA. 

4.  Oc  TANDRI A. 

British  Example, 

Saxifraga. 
3.  Trigynia. 

Exotic  Example, 

Pistria. 

5.  Decandria. 

British  Example, 

Armaria. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

British  Example, 

Geranium. 

6.  En DECANDRIA. 

Foreign  Example, 

Micropet  aim i. 
5.  Pentaovnia. 

Exotic  Example, 

Rroicnea. 

7.  Dodecandria. 

British  Example, 

Lychnis.  Plate  Ixxifi. 
6.  Decaoynia. 

Exotic  Example, 

MonsoNta. 

8.  Polyandria. 

Exotic  Example, 

Phytolacca. 

British  Example, 

Althaea, 

Class  XT.  DcmrcAXDtiu. 

Orders.  1.  Monogynia. 

Class XVII.  Diadelphia. 

Orders.  1.  PeXTAXDBU. 

British  Example, 

A tarn  m. 

2.  Diovnia. 

Exotic  Example, 

Monuieria. 

2.  Hexandria. 

British  Example, 

Agrimonia. 
3.  Trigynia. 

Exotic  Example, 

Saraca. 

3.  Oi  TANDR1A. 

British  Example, 

Reseda. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

British  Example, 

Poly  gait. 

4.  Dec  andria. 

Exotic  Example, 

Catligonum. 

5.  Pentaovnia. 

British  Examples, 

Vida.  Genista . 

Exotic  Example, 

Glinus. 

Class  XVIII.  Polyadel- 

Orders.  1.  Decan'* 

6.  Dodbcaoynia. 

PHIA. 

drja. 

British  Example, 

Sentpervivum  tceiorvm. 
7.  Polygynia. 

Exotic  Example, 

Theohroma. 

2.  Dodecandria. 

Foreign  Example, 

Gastonia. 

Foreign  Example, 

Bubroma. 

3.  Icoandria. 

Class  XII.  IcOSANDRIA. 

Orders.  1.  Monogynia* 

Exotic  Examples, 

MeJalcuca.  Citrus. 

Exotic  F.xample, 

Myrtw. 

4.  Polyandria. 

British  Example, 

Pruntis. 

British  Example, 

Hypericum. 
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ClaM  XIX.  SVKGENESIA. 
British  Examples, 
British  Examples, 
British  Example, 
Foreign  Examples, 
Foreign  Examples, 


Orders.  ).  Polygam  i a ai- 

QUALI6. 

Lconlvdon.  Bidens. 

2.  P.  SUPEHFLUA. 
Artemisia.  Beilis. 

3.  P.  me 8 TANKA. 
Ceniimrra . 

4.  P.  NEC  ess  Am  A. 

A ret  <4  is.  Guard  tola. 

5.  P.  8BORCGATA. 
Stoebca.  Siloxtrus. 


Class  XX.  Gynandria. 
British  Examples, 

British  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 

British  Example, 


Orders.  1.  MoNANDR!  V. 
Orchis.  Ophrys. 

2.  Diajtdrta. 
Cupripedwm. 

3.  Triandria. 

II  h opium. 

4.  TefrandriA. 

Nepenthes. 

5.  Pkntandri  \. 

Glut  a ? 

6.  HrXANORtA. 
Aristofockia. 

7.  OcTAXDRIA. 


Exotic  Example,  Cytinus. 

8.  Deoandria. 

Now  supposed  to  have  no  existence. 

9.  Dodkcandria. 
Likewise  supposed  not  existing. 

10.  Polvandria. 

Or  Smith  has  also  shewn  that  this  Order  is  with- 
out an  example. 


Class  XXI.  Mon'CBCIA. 

British  Examples, 
Exotic  Examples, 

British  Example, 

British  Examples, 

British  Examples, 
Exotic  Examples, 

British  Examples, 

Exotic  Examples, 

British  Examples, 

British  Example, 

Exotic  Examples, 


Orders.  1.  MoXANDRTA. 
ZmuicheUin.  Chara. 
Arfocarpus.  PI.  lxxvi. 
Lilaa. 

2.  Diandkia. 

Jsmna. 

3.  Triandria. 

Carex.  Sjuirganium. 

4.  Tetrandria. 

Lit  to  el  fa.  Buxus. 

Em rA  urum.  Morus. 

5.  Pentandria. 

Amu rm, thus.  Xuuthium. 

6.  H ex  an  nm  a. 

Zizania.  Cocos. 

7.  PoLYANDKIA. 
CentlophyVnm. 

8.  MoNADELI'HiA. 

Pittas. 

9.  Gynandrm. 

Amlrach  e.  Hyp  hydra. 


Class  XXI L Dioscia. 
Exotic  Examples, 

Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 

British  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 

Exotic  Examples, 
British  Examples, 

British  Example, 


Orders.  1.  Monakdria. 
A scar  in  a.  Mouimia. 

2.  Diandria. 

VaUisncria.  PI.  Ixxiv. 
Salts. 

3.  Triandria. 
Em/.ftrum. 

Reslio.  Maha. 

4.  Tti  HANDRIA. 
Trophis.  Brucea. 

Pis  cum.  Myrica . 

5.  Pektandria. 

Ilumulus . 


British  Example, 
British  Examples, 
British  Examples, 
Foreign  Example, 
British  Example, 
Foreign  Example, 
Foreign  Example, 
British  Examples, 
Foreign  Example, 


6.  Hfjcandria. 

Tam  us. 

7.  Octandria. 

Popultts.  Rhodiola. 

8.  Enneandria. 
Mcrcuritilis.  Hydrochans. 

9.  Decandria. 

Cttrica. 

10.  Dodecandria. 

St  rat  if  Acs. 

1 1.  Icng.ANDKIA. 

Gc Ionium. 

12.  Polyak dri a. 
Clifortia. 

13.  MoNA  DELPHI  A. 

Juttiperus.  Taxur. 

14.  Gynandria. 

Clay  tin. 


Classifies- 

lion. 


Class  XXIII.  Polyoamia.  Orders.  1.  Moncecia. 
British  Examples,  Atriplex.  Paridaria-. 

2.  D;<ecia. 

British  Example,  Fraxinut . 

3.  Trkecia. 

Exotic  Example,  Ficus. 

Class  XXIV.  Cryptogam  ia.  Orders.  I.  Filice*. 

2.  Mi sci. 

* 3.  Hepatic  a. 

4.  Alg.y. 

5.  FtlNGl. 

See  the  article  CrypTogaiiia,  and  Plate  lxxv. 


CHAP.  II. 

Natural  Methods. 

We  propose  in  this  Chapter  to  exhibit  the  Natural  Natural 
arrangements  which  have  Deen  proposed  by  Linnxus  Methods, 
and  Jussieu : And,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  give 
that  of  the  former  illustr  ious  botanist. 


Sect.  I.  Natural  Method  of  Linnaus. 

1.  Palma.  (Part  III.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  2.)  Cryp*  Natural 

togamia.  Met  Inti  of 

2.  Piperita.  The  flowers  of  this  order  arc 
crowded  into  a close  spike,  as  Piper , Arum , &c. 

3.  Calmatia.  To  this  order  belong  all  the  Grass- 
like plants,  which  differ  from  the  true  Grasses  by 
their  unjointed  stem,  such  as  Ttfpha,  Sparganittm , See. 

4.  Gtamina.  All  the  proper  Grasses. 

5.  Tripctaloidea.  These  have  either  three  petals, 
or  the  calyx  has  three  foliola,  as  in  J uncus , Aliswa . &c. 

6.  Eu  sal  a.  Lilies,  whose  ieavi.s  are  eiisiform  or 
sword-shaped,  and  their  cor  dla,  tnooopctaious,  are 
of  thi-  order,  as  Ins,  Gladiolus , Sec. 

7.  Orchidra%  whose  roots  are  fleshy,  but  the 
flowers  are  either  furnished  with  a spur  or  with  a 
corolla  of  a singular  construction.  The  filaments 
and  style  are  united,  and  the  geirncn  is  below  the 
flower. 

8.  Si'itan  inra  have  a herbaceous  stem,  vety  broad 
leaves,  a three-cornered,  or  *t  least  a blunt-con..  red 
gei men,  under  a liliaceous  corolla;  as  in  Amomum , 

Canna  Musa.  Sec. 

9*  Spalhacea,  are  Lilies,  which  have  their  flowers 
contained  in  a large  spatha ; as  in  Allium , Narcissus. 

10.  Coronaria , Lilies  that  have  no  spatha,  but 
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Ch^fici-  have  a corolla  with  six  petals  ; as  in  Tulipa , Orni- 
. r*°n  , thogalum,  Bromelin. 

L ~r  11.  Sarmcntacear,  that  hare  very  weak  stems  and 
liliaceous  flowers  ; as  Gioriosa , Stnilax,  Aspnrapu. 

12.  Oieracrce,  that  have  plain  flowers,  i.  e.  ot  no 
beauty,  as  in  Bliturn , Spinacia , Ptiit'rria%  l/crniaria. 

13.  &fcnr/rfffar,  that  have  very  thick  fleshy  leaves, 

* as  in  Cac/vx,  Mesembryanthemum. 

14.  Grninale*,  have  a pentapetalous  corolla,  seve- 
ral pistils,  and  a long  pointed  capsule,  as  in  Linutn. 

15.  Inundnttr,  grow  under  water  with  flowers  of 
Jie  beauty,  as  Hippuris , ZannicheUia , Ruppia. 

16.  Calyciflon e,  that  have  only  a calyx,  in  which 
the  stamina  are  inserted,  as  in  Eleagnu s,  Osyris. 

17.  Calycanlhemce.  In  these  the  calyx  is  seated 
on  the  gerinen  or  growl  to  it,  and  the  flowers  arc 
very  beautiful,  as  in  Enilobium , Gaura,  Oenothera. 

18.  Bicornes , have  tnc  anther*  furnished  with  two 
long  straight  points  or  horns,  as  in  Ledum,  Vacant - 
um,  Erica , Pyrola. 

19.  Hesperidcs , these  have  strong  ever-green  leaves, 
sweet- smelling  flowers,  and  many  stamina,  as  in  Myr - 
tus,  Psidium , Eugenia. 

20.  Rvtacece , bearing  a wheel-shaped  corolla,  as  in 
Anagallis , Lysimnchia,  Phlox. 

21.  Precia:,  that  have  spacious  flowers  which  ap- 
pear early  hi  the  spring,  as  Primula , Androsace. 

22.  Caryophyllcce, those  having  a monophyllous  tu- 
bular calyx,  a pentapetalous  corolla,  ten  stamina,  and 
long  ungues  to  the  petals,  as  Dianthus , Sajtonaria. 

23.  Trihilatce,  these  have  a style  with  three  stig- 
mata, and  winged  or  inflated  capsules,  as  Melia. 

24.  Corydales.  The  flowers  of  these  have  either  a 
spur,  ( calcarata ),  or  are  of  a singular  form,  as  in 
Fphncdium , Pinguicufa. 

25.  Putamincct,  that  bear  fruit  in  a hard  shell,  as 
in  Capoaris , Mori sonia. 

26.  Mullisiliamr , bearing  many  siliques,  as  in  Pctro- 
nia , TroUius , Call  ha. 

27.  Rhoeada:,  that  have  a caducous  calyx,  and  a 
capsule  or  silique,  as  in  Argcmonc , Chclidonium. 

28.  Luridae , that  have  commonly  a raonopctalous 
corolla,  a pericarpium  and  five  stamina.  They  are 
endowed  for  the  most  part  with  poisonous  or  danger- 
ous qualities,  as  Datura , Solatium. 

29.  Campanacear ; these  have  bell-shaped  flowers, 
as  the  Cautjtanultt , Convolvulus. 

SO.  Contorta: ; in  these  the  corolla  is  twisted,  or 
the  stamina  and  pistils  are  covered  with  leaves  resem- 
bling petals ; as  in  Nerimuh  Asdepias. 

31.  Veprccula have  a monophyllous  calyx,  co- 
loured like  a corolla  ; as  in  Dirva , Daphne. 

32.  Pajtilionncear ; these  include  the  papilionace- 
ous flowers,  as  Vida,  Pisum,  Phaseolus. 

33.  Lomentacm;  these  bear  a legumen  or  lomen- 
tum,  but  not  a papilionaceous  flower ; as  Mimosa , 
Cassia , Ceratonia , Gletlilschia. 

34.  Cucurbitacrce , whose  fruit  n a pepo  or  pump- 
kin, and  in  general  they  have  united  stamina,  as  in 
Cucumis,  Bryonia , Passiftrra. 

35.  Scnticosrc  have  a polypetalous  corolla,  and  the 
fruit  consists  of  a number  of  seeds,  either  naked  or 
slightly  covered.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  either 
hairy  or  prickly,  as  in  PotenliUa,  Aid. ratlin , Ruhus. 

36.  Pomacect  have  many  stamina  inserted  hi  the 
calyx*  and  a drupa  or  apple  for  fruit,  as  Sorbus, 

37.  Columnifira ; in  these  the  stamina  unite  aud 
form  * long  tube,  as  in  Malm,  Alihan,  Hibiscus. 


38.  Trieocem,  bearing  a triloculir  capsule,  as  Eu»  Claasific*. 

pltorbia , Tragia , Ricinus.  t *****  t ' 

39.  Siliquoscr , bearing  a silique  or  silicic,  as  Tklas - ' ^ 

pi.  Dr  aha,  Raphanus. 

40.  Personnta:,  bearing  a masked  or  personate 
flower,  as  io  Antirrhinum. 

41.  Asitcrifolice ; these  have  four  naked  seeds,  a 
monopetalous  corolla,  five  stamina,  and  rough  leaves, 
as  in  Echiutn , Symphytum , Anchusa. 

42.  Verticillatce  ; these  have  labiated  or  ringent  V 
flowers,  as  Thymus,  Monarda , Nepeta. 

43.  Dumosce  ; these  arc  shrubby  plants,  and  theis 
stem  is  furnished  with  a soft  medulla  or  pith;  their 
flowers  are  small,  the  petals  with  four  or  hvc  laciniz, 
as  in  Viburnum , Rhamnus,  Euonymus. 

44.  Sepiarux;  shrubs,  commonly  with  a tubular 
and  laciuiated  corolla,  and  a few  stamina,  in  general 
only  two,  as  in  Syringa,  Ugustrum,  Jasminum. 

45.  Umbellate r,  bearing  an  umbel  of  flowers,  a 
pentapetalous  corolla,  five  stamina,  two  styles,  and 
two  naked  seeds  ; as  in  Apium , Pasiinaca,  Daucus. 

46.  Hcderacea ; these  have  a quinquefid  corolla* 
five  or  ten  stamina,  and  fruit  like  a berry,  on  a com- 
pound racemus ; as  in  Iledera,  Panax , Vitis , Cissus. 

47.  SUilatce ; these  have  a quadrifid  corolla,  four 
stamina,  and  two  naked  seeds.  The  leaves  ans  com- 
monly verticillated ; as  in  Galium,  Asperula. 

48.  Aggrtgalac  { these  appear  like  compound 
flowers,  but  have  no  united  antherx  ; as  Scabiosa. 

49.  Com/tosiUej  this  order  contains  all  the  com- 
pound flowers. 

50.  Amentaccar;  this  contains  those  plants  whose 
fruit  is  a catkin. 

51.  Coniferce ; this  contains  those  that  bear  a 
strobilus  ; as  Pittus , Junipcrus , See. 

52.  Coadunatae ; those  which  bear  several  berries 
or  similar  fruit  united  in  one,  as  in  Aunona  L’varia. 

53.  Scabridi r,  that  bear  rough  leaves  and  flowers 
of  no  beauty,  as  Ficus , Urlica,  Parietaria,  Cannabis. 

54.  Miscellanea ; to  this  order  belong  all  those 
plants  which  cannot  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
the  foregoing. 

55.  Filices.^l 

57  Atom.'  J-P^UI.Chap.i.  Sect.2.  PU*x». 

58.  Fungi.  J 

Sect.  II.  Natural  Method  of  Jussieu. 

The  illustrious  Anthony  Laurence  Dc  Jussieu,  has  Natural 
given  the  most  perfect  natural  method  that  has  hither-  Method  ai 
to  appeared  ; we  shall  therefore  give  such  a sketch  of  Jumca* 
it  as  our  plan  will  allow. 

This  philosopher  contends  for  three  great  aud 
principal  divisions  among  plants,  founded  on  the 
Form  of  the  embryo.  Those  are  called  Acotyledons* 
when  the  seeds  arc  destitute  of  lobes,  such  as  theClasa 
Cryptogamia;  those  are  named  Monocotyledons* 
that  have  only  one  lobe  ; and,  la»t  of  all,  those  are 
named  Dicotyledons  that  have  two  lobes. 

The  first  division  contains  only  ouc  Class,  which  A 
is  divided  into  six  orders.  1.  Fungi.  2.  Alga:.  3. 

Hepatiae.  4.  Musa.  5.  Fillets.  6.  Naiades. 

These  orders  contain  the  whole  of  the  Cryptogamia 
of  Linuzus. 

The  second  great  division  is  composed  of  three 
Classes,  the  first  of  which  ( Monocotyledons.  Sta- 
mina hypogyna)  is  divided  into  four  orders.  1. 
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Arotdar.  2.  Typhtr.  3.  Cyperoidear.  4.  Graminetr. 
| The  second  Class  ( Monocotyledon  es.  Stamina  jtr. 
rigyna)  consists  of  eight  orders.  1.  Palmar.  2. 
Asparagi.  3.  Junci.  4.  I Mia.  5.  Brotnclit r.  6. 
Asphodels.  7.  Narcissi.  8.  I rides. 

The  third  Class  (Monocolyledones.  Stamina  epl • 
gyna)  is  divided  into  four  orders.  1.  Musa-.  2. 
Conner.  3.  Orchidea.  4.  Ilyihxtcharidc s. 

: i.  The  last  great  division,  that  of  Dicotyledons, 
is  divided  into  eleven  classes. 

Class  I.  Plant  m Dicotyledon**  A petal.*.  Sla - 
mina  epigyna,  * which  contains  only  one  order, 
Aaistolochi*. 

Class  IT.  Plant*  Dicot  ylidones  A petal*. 
Stamina  perigyna.  In  this  class  there  are  six  orders. 

1.  Eleagvi.  Char.  The  stamens  are  at  the  sum- 
nit  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  germen  exterior. 
Ex.  Thesium.  Elcagnus. 

2.  Thymelear.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  tube.  Germen  superior.  Ex.  Daphne. 

3.  Pratccr.  Char.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  laciniae 
of  the  calyx.  Germen  superior.  No  albumen.  Ex. 
Protea.  Bani.ua. 

4.  Lauri.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the 
•alrx.  Germen  superior.  Ex.  Iyrurus.  My  ri si  tea. 

5.  Polt/gonear.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Germen  superior.  Farinaceous  albumen  sur- 
rounding the  embryo.  Ex.  Polygonum.  Bumcx. 

G.  Atripliccs.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Albumen  surrounded  by  the  embryo.  Ex. 
Ritinia.  Galenia.  Salsola.  Axyris. 

Class  III.  Plant*  Dicotyledons  Apetal®. 
Stamina  hyp'jgyna.  In  this  class  there  arc  four 
orders. 

1.  Amaranthi.  Char.  Calyx  divided  and  sur- 
rounded with  scales  at  the  base.  The  circle  enclo- 
sing farinaceous  albumen.  Ex.  Blilum.  Plate  lxxii. 

2.  Planlagincs.  Char.  Tube  petal-like,  mono- 
phyllous,  and  elongated.  The  corcle  enveloped  by 
a horny  albumen.  Ex.  Plantago.  IMtardla. 

3.  Nyctngincs.  Calyx  tubular,  petal-shaped,  some- 
times surrounded  by  a second  calyx.  Albumen  sur- 
rounded by  the  corcle.  Ex.  S yet  a go.  Bocrhaavut. 

4.  Plumbagines.  Char.  A calyx  and  a corolla. 
Farinaceous  albumen  surrounding  the  corcle.  Ex. 
Plumbago.  Si  Mice. 

Class  IV.  Plant®  Dicotylkdoneb  Monope- 
tale.  Corolla  hypogyna.  This  class  contains 
fifteen  orders. 


mens.  Capsule  bilocular.  Ex.  Fraxinui.  TJguslrum.  ClauihcA- 

5.  Vttices.  Char.  Stamens  didvnamou*.  Fruit  com-  limu 
monly  a fleshy  pericarp.  Ex.  Vitcx.  Verbena.  ' " * 1 2 3 4 — ^ 

6.  LabiaUv.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Seed-vessel 
four-cleft,  four  naked  seeds  fixed  on  the  receptacle  at 
the  base  of  the  calyx.  Ex.  Salvia.  Ajuga . Mentha. 

7.  Scrophularke.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Stamens 
didynamous.  Capsule  bilocular.  Albumen  fleshy. 

Ex.  Scrophularin.  Digitalis.  Bara.  Bcsleria. 

8.  Solancar.  Char.  Five  stamens.  Albumen  fleshy. 

Ex.  Datura.  Alropa.  Bontia. 

9.  Borraginear.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Five  sta- 
mens. Germen  four-lobcd.  Ex.  Puhnonaria. 

10.  Convolvuli.  Char.  Corolta  regular.  Five  sta- 
mens. Fruit  capsular.  Ex.  Convolvulus.  Cressa. 

11.  Polemonia.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Capsule 
trilocular.  Ex.  Polemoncvm.  Phlox.  Cofxta. 

12.  Bignoniar.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Capsule 
bilocular.  No  albumen.  Ex.  Biguonia.  Sesamum. 

13.  Gcntiana.  Char.  Corolla  regular,  capsular, 
unilocular,  or  bilocular.  Ex.  Gcntiana.  Exacum. 

14.  Apocinea.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Five  sta- 
mens. Two  seed  vessels.  Ex.  Vinca.  Nerium • 

15.  Sapotar.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Drupa  raul- 
tilocular.  Seeds  large,  hard,  and  having  a lateral 
scar.  Ex.  Sapota.  Jacquinia.  Mimusops. 

Class  V.  Plant®  Dicotyledones  Monopetal*. 

Corolla  perigyna . This  class  is  divided  into  four 

orders. 

].  Guaiacanar.  Char.  Fruit  multilocular.  Ex. 

Styrax.  Diospyros.  Roycna. 

2.  Rhododcn  dra.  Char.  Fruit  multilocular.  Cells 
containing  one  seed.  Ex.  Rhododend  rum.  Ledum . 

3.  Erica:.  Char.  Fruit  multilocular,  and  many- 
seeded.  Ex.  Erica.  Epacris.  Vaccinittm. 

4.  Campanulacae.  Char.  Fruit  multilocular,  open- 
ing by  holes  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  or  on  the 
sides.  Cells  containing  many  seeds.  Ex.  Campa * 
nula.  Roetla.  Scaxwa.  Lobelia. 

Class  VI.  Pi  ant®  Dicotyledones  Monopetal®. 

Corolla  euigyna.  Ant  hero:  connaUv.  This  class 

contains  three  orders. 

1.  Chichoracea . Char.  Florets  ligulate  and  her- 

maphrodite. Ex.  Leonlodon . Lampsana.  Picris. 

2.  Cinarocephalee . Char.  Flowers  composed  of 
florets,  which  arc  occasionally  hermaphrodite,  occa- 
sionally intermixed  with  neuter  or  female  florets. 

Ex.  Car  Una.  Cardans.  Calcilrapa . 

3.  Conpnbiferte.  Char.  Flowers  ligulate  or  ra- 
diate. Ex.  Calendula.  /Her.  An  thorns.  Bidcnt. 


1 . Lyumnchiar.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Stamens 
commonly  five,  equal  in  number,  and  opposite  to  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla.  Fiuit  unilocular,  polyspcrmous. 
Ex.  Centunculus.  Androsace.  Primula. 

2.  Pedteularis.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Stamens 
didyiumoui.  Fruit  bilocular.  Ex.  Polygala. 

3.  Acanthi.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Capsule  bi- 
locular, many  seeded,  and  bivalved.  Ex.  Acanthus. 

4.  Jasmin  tar.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  T wo  sta- 


Clab*  VII.  Plant®  Dicotyledones  Monope- 
talk.  Corolla  epigyna.  Anthera  dislincta.  This 
class  contains  three  orders. 

1 . Dipsacear . Char.  A single  seed  surrounded  by 
the  inner  calyx.  Albumen  fleshy.  Ex.  Dipsacus. 

2.  Rubiaerar.  Char.  Two  naked  seeds,  or  a pe- 
ricarp containing  one  or  more  cells.  Ex.  Asperula. 

3.  Caprifolia.  Char.  Pericarp,  having  one  or  more 


The  term*  perigyna.  epigyna,  and  hypogyna,  arc  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  derivations  will  be  sufficiently  explanatory 
er  thdr  import.  Perigyna,  from  ei*.,  around,  and  y»*,frmaU.  or.  as  it  here  means,  the  pistil;  so  that  perigynous  stamens 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  alarm  n*  arc  placed  around  the  pistil.  Up*  try  tut,  from  m , upon,  and  .,/rmak.  which  lm- 
P*»vi  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  on  the  pistil.  Hypogyna.  from  vr#,  under,  and  thereby  meaning  ihe  insertion 

°*  mk  stamen*  under  the  gtruicn,  or  the  receptacle  of  the  pistil. 
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ceils.  Corclc  situated  in  a small  cavity  at  the  apex 
of  a fleshy  albumen.  Ex.  Loniccra.  Viscum.  Iledtra. 

Class  VIIT.  Plant.*  Dicotyledons*  Polype* 
TaLAE.  Stamina  cpigyna.  In  this  class  there  arc 
only  two  orders. 

1.  Aralitr.  Char.  The  seeds  are  inclosed  in  a pe- 
ricarp. Ex.  Amlin.  Panax.  Gastonia. 

1 I ImbeHifea:.  Char.  Ttro  seeds  . aked.  Ex. 
A plum.  Cicuta.  Cnthmuvi.  A A ran  tin. 

Clash  IK.  Plant  a:  Dicotyledon**  Polyps- 
TAL*.  Stamina  hypogyna.  This  class  contains 
twenty  two  orders. 

1.  Rarvttculacra.  Char.  Many  seed  vessels.  Al- 
bumen corneous.  Ex.  Anemone.  T i (dims.  Aetata. 

2.  Papaveracexr.  Char.  One  seed -vessel.  Corcie, 
having  cylindrical  Kibes.  Ex.  Papaver.  Fttnutria . 

3.  Crucifene.  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  No  albu- 
men. Ex.  Si na pit.  Brasica.  Jjtnaria. 

4.  Cappa rules.  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  Cylin- 
drical  lubes.  Ex.  Carl  aba.  Ctcomc.  Reseda. 

5.  Sar  huh.  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  No  albumen. 
Lobes  bent  back.  Ex.  Sapindus.  Card  topper  mum. 

6.  Accra.  Char.  Germer.  simple  or  three  lob*  d. 
No  albumen.  Straight  lobes.  Ex.  JEsculus.  Acer. 

7.  Maljdghiec.  Char.  Considered  the  same  as  the 
preceding  order  by  Ventenat  and  tame  others. 

8.  Huperioa . Char.  Germen  simple.  Curcle  na- 
ked.  tx.  I typer  ic  am.  Atcyrum. 

9.  Gut  if  roe.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albu- 
men. Lobes  coriaceous,  plain.  Ex.  Clusia.  Rhcctlia. 

10.  Attranlia.  Char.  Seed  vessel  simple.  No  al- 
bumen. Plain  fleshy  lobes.  Ex.  FissiHa.  Citrus.  Thca. 

11.  Me lice.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albumen. 
Corclc  sometimes  curved.  Ex.  Turrtca.  Melia. 

12.  Filis.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albumen. 
Embryo  straight.  Lobes  plain.'  Ex.  Fit  is.  Cistus. 

13.  Gerama.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albu- 
men. Radicle  a little  bent.  Lobes  reflected.  Ex. 
Geranium.  Oxalis.  Tropaolum.  Bntsamina. 

14.  Malxaceee.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Lobes 
bent  on  the  radicle.  Leaves  alternate,  having  stipules. 
Ex.  Pafnra.  Malta.  II  Hi  teas.  Arlansoiiiu.  Abroma. 

15.  MagnoHm.  Char.  Many  seed  vessel*.  Albu- 
men fleshy.  Corclc  at  the  base  of  the  albumen.  Ex. 
Magnolia.  Uriodendrum.  Dtllenia. 

lO.  Anoint.  Char.  Many  seed  vessel*.  Corcle 
at  the  limb-lieu*.  Ex.  Anona. 

17-  Mcnispcrma.  Char.  Many  seed  vessels.  Two 
cells.  Corcie  at  the  summit  of  the  albumen.  Ex. 
Menisprrmum.  Cis-nmpelus. 

18.  Berberidet.  Char.  Germen  one.  Corcle 
straight.  Lobes  planes.  Ex.  Epimedhtm.  Hamamelis. 

19  Tiliaeea . Char.  Germen  simple.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Corcle  sometimes  a little  bent.  Lobes  plane. 
Ex.  Hermanma.  Tilia.  Bira. 

20.  Citli.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Albnmen  fleshy. 
Radicle  bent  on  the  lubes,  or  the  corcle  spiral.  Ex. 
Cistus.  IhUanthemum. 

21.  Rubacca.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Sometimes 
no  albumen.  Corclc  straight.  Lobes  fuliaccous. 
Ex.  Fagotti  a. . Rota.  Emjdeurum. 

22.  Caryophyllcet.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Corclc 
bent.  Farinaceous,  albumen  in  the  middle.  Ex.  Ca- 
ryophyflus.  Jlolwtcum.  Bufonia.  Alsine.  Dianthus. 


* 


t Cl  ASS  X.  Plant* Dicotyledon**  Polyptmlje.  Clwoi 
Stamina  perigyna.  in  this  class  there  are  thirteen  -*&- 
orders.  yn 

1.  Semperv ivor.  Char.  Albumen  fleshy.  Corcle 
straight.  Ex.  Rhode  la.  Sempenivum . Seim*. 

2.  Saxifrages.  Char.  Gctnuu  simple.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Corcle  straight.  Ex.  Saxijiaga.  A iota. 

3.  Cadi.  Char.  No  albumen.  Cuttle  bent.  Ex. 

Cad  us.  Ribcs. 

4.  Port u lac  or.  Char.  Farinaceous,  albumen  ia 
the  middle.  Corcle  bent  or  ring-shaped.  Corolla  at 
the  base  of  the  calyx.  Ex.  Tamar  is.  Limeuut. 

5.  F/coidet.  Clur.  Albumen,  central  or  lateral. 
Corolla  inserted  at  the  summit  of  the  calyx.  Ex. 

67*..  if  t.  Mesemhryanlhemum. 

6.  Onagnc.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corclc  straight. 
Stameut.  determinate.  Ex.  Epthbium.  Fuchsia.  Aixo.n. 

7.  flfyrti.  Char,  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight. 
Stamens  indeterminate.  Petals  determinate.  Lx. 

My  it  us.  Mrhituca. 

b.  Mela  domic.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  bent. 

Stain.  r»*  determinate  and  double  the  number  of  petal*. 

Ex.  Meiattoma.  Osbeckia. 

9.  Sate  arm.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corclc  straight. 

Ex  Fifth  - u-n.  I'eplts. 

10.  ltosacete.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight. 
Stamens  indeterminate.  Ex.  Rosa.  Pi.  Ixxiii.  Il^bus. 

11.  Ixtgumioosit.  Char.  Corolla  sometimes  papi- 
lionaceous No  albumen.  Corcle  sometimes  bent. 

Ex.  Mimosa.  Muring? . Bauhinia.  L tus. 

12.  Tcrcbintucar.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  beat. 
Corolla  regular.  Petals  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Ex.  Rhus.  C neorum.  Jugianx. 

13.  Rhamni  Char.  Albumen  fleshy.  C rcle 
straight.  Germen  simple.  Ex.  Euonymvs.  IUx. 

Class  XI.  Plant*  Dicotyledones  A petal.*. 
Stami • a idiogyna.  In  this  class,  which  is  the  last 
of  M.  De  Jussieu’s  method,  there  are  five  orders. 

1 . Euphorbia:.  Char.  Fruit  formed ‘of  two  or  more 
pods.  Albumen  fleshy.  Cotyledon?  plane.  Ex. 
Mercurialis.  Burns.  C/  olon. 

2.  Cucurbit acett.  Char.  The  bark  of  the  berry 
usually  hard.  Ex.  Bryonia.  Cucumis.  Melothria. 

3.  Urticat.  Char,  rlowcrs  distinct,  or  collected  i» 
a common  imolucre.  Fruit  various.  No  albumen. 

Ex.  Ficus.  Artocarpus.  PI.  lxxvi.  Ilumulus.  Piper. 

4.  Amentocete.  Char.  Flowers  disposed  in  calkins. 

Ex.  Vlmtts . Salir  Quercus.  Cor  ulus . 

5.  Conifmt.  Char.  Fruit  in  the  form  of  a cone. 
Cotyledons  cylindrical.  Ex.  Taxus.  Pinus.  Abies. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  M.  Jussieu’s  method,  with 
some  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  Ventenat ; 
the  original  arrangement  and  nomenclature  being  still 
retained.  Our  limits  preclude  us  from  pointing  out 
the  alterations  which  have  been  introduced,  or,  indeed, 
of  detailing,  as  fully  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  particular  views  of  Brown  and  Ventenat. 

Classification  is  treated  of  in  Linnzi  Philo^ophia 
Botanica  et  Fundament  a Botanica ; Gmera  Pla  da- 
rum.  A uctore  Jussieu/  Flore  Frangoht  jxtr  Lamarck 
el  Decaudolle ; Physiologic  Frgrta/e , par  Gerardin, 

Trait e dlAnotomie  et  de  Physiologic  Vegetal f * per 
M.  Mirbcl ; Willdcnow's  I d induct  in , ami  Smith's 
Introduction;  Brown’s  Prodrarui  Florae  None  Hoi - 
landite  et  Insula:  Fan  Diemen  1810.  See  also  the 
article  Jussieu,  (c.  m.) 
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GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OF  PLANTS, 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO 

THE  LINNJEAN  SYSTEM. 


CLASS  I.  MONANDRIA. 


ck»L  Order  I.  Mokogynta. 

JIlOiB. 

Sect.  I.  Scitaminc*,  or  Spicy  Plants , the  Gtr- 
mtn  being  inferior , and  one  or  three  celled . 

12.  K^.mpferia.  Cal.  obsolctus.  Cor.  6-partita : 
laciniis  tribus  majoribus  patulis,  unica  bipartita. 
Stigma  bilamcllatum. 

1.  Galanga.  India.  Peren. 

2.  Rotunda.  India.  Peren. 

♦ 3.  Angusti/olia.l  Roscoe,  Linn . Trans,  ix.  p. 

*4.  Ovata.  ) 351. 

3.  R«lvealmia.  Cor.  trifida.  Nectar,  oblongum. 
Cal . 1 -phyllus  in  2 seu  3 dentes  irregulares  rumpena. 
A nth.  sessilis,  nectario  opposite.  Barca  caroosa. 

1.  Kxaltata.  Surinam.  Shrub . Thisisatrec 
about  20  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
» and  5 or  6 feet  long.  Sec  Uster’s  Neue  Dot. 
Ann.  iii.  p.  131. 

According  to  Dr  Smith,  Renealmia  is  a species 
of  Alpinia.  See  Exot.  Bot.  ii.  p.  93.  Hence 
Mr  R.  Brown,  Prodromus , &c.  p.  591,  has 
established  a new  genus  under  this  name.  See 
Class  III. 

2.  Hellekia.  Cor.  Limbus  duplex,  exterior  sub- 
tnfidus.  Nectar . diphyllum  vel  bifidum.  Cap- 
tula,  trilocularis,  coriacea,  inflata,  subglobosa.  Ca- 
lyx spathiformis  campanulatus  bifidus. 

1.  A/lughas.  Ceylon.  Peren.  Red  flowers. 

2.  Alba.  China.  Peren.  White  flowers. 

3.  C'h mentis.  China.  Peren.  Yellowish  flowers. 

4.  Aquatica.  India.  Peren.  Reddish  flowers. 

I • * 5.  Carrulea.  New  Holbnd.  See  Brown’s  Prodr. 

p.  307. 

Mr  Roscoe,  (Linn.  Trans,  viii.  p. 346,) 
makes  Hei.li.ni  a a species  of  Alpinia;  but 
Mr  Brown  has  shewn  that  it  differs  from  it 

* in  the  filament  not  being  produced  beyond  the 
antbera,  and  in  the  texture  of  the  capsule. 
The  generic  character  given  by  Mr  Brown 
is,  Perianthii  limbus  interior  unilabiatus,basi 
utrinque  denticulo  auctus.  Filamentuni  li- 
near* ultra  antheram  marginalem  productum, 
lobulo  brevissimo,  rotuodato,  integro  vel  bi* 
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lobo.  Capsula  Crustacea.  Semina  arillata.  Class  T. 
Jnjlorescentia  paniculau  vel  laxe  racemose,  cau-  Monan- 
lera  terminans.  dr,*‘ 

6.  Hedychilm.  Cal.  1-pbyllus  rumpeni.  Cor.  tu. 
bus  longisaimus,  limbus  duplex  3-partitus.  Ned. 

2- phyllum. 

'J  1.  Coronarium.  India.  Peren.  2 or  3 feet 
high. 

11.  Curcuma.  Cal . bifidus.  Cor.  4-partita.  Ned. 

3- lob  urn.  Anth.  basi  bicalcarata. 

1.  Rotunda.  India.  Peren. 

2.  Longa.  India.  . Peren. 

* 3.  Montana.  See  Roxb.  PL  Corom.  2.  Tab. 

151. 

Species  1.  belongs  to  K&mpferia,  according  to 
Roscoe. 

5.  Hornstedtia.  Cal . bifidus.  Corolleci  tubus  lon- 
gua  fill  form  is  limbus  duplex  : exterior  3-partitus. 

Ned.  tubulosum.  Capsula  trilocularis  oblonga. 

1.  Sty  pit  us.  In  tne  groves  near  the  foot  of 

mountains  near  Malacca.  Peren. 

2.  Lconurus.  In  the  thickest  woods  of  Malac- 
ca. Perm. 

8.  Alpinia.  Cal.  3-dentatus  sequalis  tubulosus. 

Cor.  3-partita  sequalis.  Ned.  2-labiatum  ^ labio 
inferiore  patentc. 

1.  Racemosa.  In  the  low  woods,  at  the  bottom 

of  the  mountainsof  the  warm  regions  of  Ame- 
rica. Peren.  ' 

2.  Galanga.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

3.  Comosa.  C a race  as.  Peren. 

4.  Occidentals.  Woods  of  Jamaica  and  St  Do- 
mingo. Peren. 

9 5.  Calcarata.  East  Indies.  Perm. 

*6.  Maculata?  Roscoe,  Linn.  Trans,  viii.  347- 
See  Renealmia. 

4.  Amomim.  Cat.  3-fidus,  inxqualis,  cylindricus. 

Cor.  3*partita,  insequalis,  patens.  Nectar.  2-labia* 
turn,  erectiusculum. 

1.  Zingiber.  East  Indies  and  Jamaica.  Peren. 

2.  Zerumbet.  India.  Peren. 

3.  Zedoaria.  India.  Peren. 

4.  Sytvestre.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 

5.  Mioga.  Near  Nagasaki,  in  Japan.  Peren. 
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6.  Angustt folium.  In  the  marshes  of  Madagas- 
car. Percn. 

7.  Cardamomum.  In  the  shady  parts  at  the 
roots  of  the  mountains  in  India.  Peren. 

8.  Viliam m.  In  the  wet  mountainous  parts  of 
India.  Ptren. 

9.  Echinatum.  Shady  woods  of  India.  Ptrtn . 

10.  Reptns.  In  the  mountains  of  Gate  in  Mala- 
bar. Ptren. 

11.  Granurn  Paradixi . At  the  roots  of  moun- 
tains in  Madagascar,  Guinea,  Ceylon.  Peren . 

• 1 2.  Afztlii.  Sierra  Leone.  Ptren. 

♦IS.  fiactmowm.  Woods  of  Peru.  Ptren. 

*14.  Tkyrsoideum.  Woods  of  Peru.  Peren. 

*15.  Uhginosum.  Roscoe,  Linn.  Trane,  viii.  353. 

For  species  13, 14,  see  Ruiz  et  Pavon  Flor.  Pe- 
rm».  et  Chit.  i.  p.  2.  Species  9 is  made  a spe- 
cies of  Costus  by  Persoon.  Species  S is  made 
a species  of  Curcuma  by  Roscoe. 

7.  Costus.  Cal.  3-fidus  gibbus.  Cor.  3-partita, 
ringens.  S7ectar.  2-labiatum  : labio  inferiore  max* 
imo  3 lobo. 

1.  Arabicus.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Peren. 

2.  Spicatus.  On  the  banks  of  torrents  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Caribbean  IsIcb,  ami 
alio  in  Brazil.  Peren. 

3.  Speciosus.  In  the  East  Indies.  Peren. 

• 4.  Scaler.  Woods  of  Peru.  Peren. 

• 5.  Ijevit.  Woods  of  Peru.  Peren. 

*6.  Argenteus.  Woods  of  Peru.  Peren . 

*7.  Zerumbet . China.  Peren. 

*8.  Spiralis.  Jacquin,  Hort.Schonb.  v.  i.  Tab.  1. 

For  species  4,  5,  6,  see  Flor.  Pcruv.  i.  p.  2,  3. 
Species  7,  see  Wendland,  Scrtum  Hannovc - 
ran  urn , Fasc.  iv.  p.  3.  Species  8,  sec  Roscoe, 
Linn.  Trans,  viii.  p.  350. 

10.  Maranta.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  3-fida.  Sect. 
3-partitum,  lacinia  tertia  superiore  latere  anthcri- 
fera. 

J.  Amndinacra.  In  the  warm  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca. Perm. 

2.  Tonchat.  In  the  woods  of  India  and  Cochin- 
china.  Shrub . 

3.  Mataccensis.  In  Malacca.  Peren. 

4.  Comosa.  In  Surinam.  Peren.  ( Perhaps  a 
new  genus.) 

♦ 5.  Capitata.  Peru.  Peren. 1 See  Flor.  Peruv. 

♦ 6 . Lateralis.  Peru.  Peren.)  i.  p.  3.  t.  8. 

•7.  Luiea.  Jacq.  lc.  liar.  v.  ii.  Tab.  101. 

•8.  Sylvatica.  Bot.  Gard.  Liverpool. 

Species  7,  8,  sec  Roscoe,  Linn.  Trans,  viii.  p. 
340.  Species  3 is  ranked  under  Alpinia  by 
Roscoe. 

I.'Canna.  Cor.  0-partita,  erccta.  Ned.  2-parti- 
tum,  revolutum.  Stylus  lanceolatus,  corolla:  ad- 
natus.  Cal.  3-phyllus. 

1.  Indices . Asia.  Africa,  and  America,  between 
the  tropic*.  Peren. 

2.  Anguslifolia.  In  America  between  the  tro- 
pics, in  wet  and  shady  places.  Peren. 

5.  Glauca.  Carolina,  in  wet  places.  Peren. 

4.  Juncea . China.  Peren. 

* 5.  Luiea.  Bot.  Gard.  Liverpool. 

*6.  Cocci nca.  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.  Tab.  454. 


* 7.  Patens.  Aiton,  Hort.  Keti\  Peren. 

* 8.  Flaccida.  South  Carolina.  Peren. 

*9.  Panicutala . Peru.  Peren. 

• 10.  Iridijlora.  Peru.  Peren. 

Species  9,  10,  see  Ruiz  et  Pavon,  Flor.  Perur. 
et  Chil.  p.  1. ; and  Persoon,  Synopsis,  p.  ]. 
Species  5,  6,  7,  8,  see  Roscoe,  Linn.  Trans. 
vol.  viii.  p.  338. 

14.  Phrynium.  Cal.  3-phyllua.  Pet  ala,  3 aequa- 
lia  tubo  ncctarii  adnata.  Ncctarium  1-phyllum, 
tubo  filiformi,  limbo,  4-partito.  Caps.  3-locul. 
Nuces  3. 

1.  Capitatum.  In  the  shady  and  wet  parts  of 
Malabar,  Cochinchina,  and  China.  Peren. 
13.  Thalia.  Cor.  5-petala  ; duo  interiors  minora. 
Nectar,  lanccolatum  concavum.  Drupa  nuce  uni- 
loculari.  Cal.  triphyllus. 

1.  Geniculata.  South  America.  Peren. 

2.  Canneeformis.  In  Mallicollo,  in  the  New 
Hebrides.  Peren. 

* 3.  Dealbata.  South  Carolina.  Peren. 

9.  Myro.hma.  Corolla  5-partita  irregularis.  Cal. 
duplex,  exterior  3-phyllus,  interior  3-partit.  Caps. 
3-gona  3-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Canneeformis.  In  Surinam.  Shrub. 

Sect.  II.  The  Gcrmen  inferior  and  four-celled. 

18.  Lopezja.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala  inaequa- 
lis.  Cap*.  4-locul.  4-valvis  polysperma. 

1.  Mexicana,  or  Racemosa.  Mexico.  Ann. 

* 2.  Coronata.  Mexico.  Ann . 


Sect.  III.  The  Gcrmen  superior. 

15.  Phil YDRi'At.  Spat  ha  1-flora.  Cal.  0.  Cor . 
4-petala  irregularis.  Caps.  3-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Lanugmosum.  In  the  wet  grounds  of  Co- 
chinchina and  New  South  Wales.  Peren. 

*2.  Pygmantm.  New  Holland.  See  Brown’s 
Prodromus,  p.  2G4. 

16.  CUCULLAMA.  Cal.  4-panitus.  Cor.  4-petala 
inxqualis  calcarata.  Momentum  petaliformc.  An» 
them  Ioculis  discrctis ! 

1.  Excel sa.  In  the  woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 
17*  Qualea.  Cat.  4-partitus.  Cor.  dipctala. 
Bacca  ? 

1.  Rosea.  In  the  woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

2.  Ccendea.  In  the  woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

19.  UsTKAlA.  Cal.  4*dcntatu9  : lacinia  unica  reli- 
quis  multo  majore.  Cor.  infundibuliformis  4-dcn- 
tata.  Caps.  1.  locul.  2-sperma.  Semina  arillata. 

} . Guincensis.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

The  listeria  of  Cavanilles  belongs  to  the  class 
Didyuamia,  and  is  called  Maurandia  by  Jac- 
quin. 

Sect.  IV.  Monospcrma , or  tcilh  one  Seed. 

20.  Boerhaavia.  Cal.  margo  integerrimus.  Cor. 

1 -petals,  cairpanulata,  plicata.  Scm.  1 nudum,  in- 
fer um.  ( Statu.  1 §.  2.) 

1.  Erccta . Vera  Cruz,  Jamaica,  East  Indies* 
Peren. 
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Cl tu  U 2.  Adscendens.  Guinea. 

Mooan-  g.  J)jffu m.  Warm  parts  of  America  and  East 

dr>*~  . Indies.  Peren. 

“n'  4.  Hirsuta.  Dry  and  sandy  parts  of  Jamaica. 

Peren. 

5.  Piumbaginra.  Spain,  at  the  bottom  of  moan- 
tains.  Peren . 

6.  Scan  dens.  Coast  of  Jamaica,  and  other  West 
India  Islands.  Shrub. 

7.  F.iceUa.  Very  like  the  preceding.  Shrub. 

8.  Repanda.  China  and  India. 

9.  Charoph ylloides.  Province  of  Chancay  in 
Peru.  Ann. 

10.  Repens.  Nubia,  between  Mocho  and  Tan- 
gos. Peren. 

11.  Angusli folia. 

12.  Tetrandria.  Society  Isles. 

• 13.  Mutabilis.  New  Holland. 

* 14.  Pubescent.  New  Holland. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus.,  p.  422. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  have  sometimes  1, 2,  3, 
4, and  10  stamina.  Pcrsoon  ( Synopsis , p.  36.) 
ranks  them  in  the  class  Triandria. 

£ 23.  Hifpuris.  Cal.  margo  bilobus.  Petala  nulla. 
Stigma  simplex.  Sent.  1. 

f.  Vulgaris.  Springs,  ditches,  and  lakes  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

2.  Tctraphylla , or  Maritima.  Sea  coasts  of 
Sweden  and  Finland  about  Abo.  Peren. 

22.  Salicornia.  Calyx  ventriculosus,  integer.  Pe- 
tala  0.  Sem.  1. 

1.  Herbacea.  Britain,  sea  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  in  Virginia.  Ann. 

2.  Perennans.  Siberia  at  Jaik.  Peren. 

3.  Fruticosa.  Shores  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

4.  Strobilacea . Salt  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Shrub. 

5.  Virginias.  Virginia. 

6.  Arabica.  Arabia.  Shrub. 

7.  Folia  t a . Siberia.  Shrub. 

6.  Amplexicaulis.  Banks  of  the  lake  Bardo,  in 
Tunis.  Shrub. 

9.  Caspica . Caspian  Sea  and  Media.  Shrub. 

• 10.  Inmca.  Shore  near  Tranquebar,  New  Hol- 

land, and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

* 11.  Arbuscula.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 

Island. 

Species  10,  11,  sec  WOldenow,  Now  Act.  Soc. 
Bcrol.  ri.  and  Brown’s  Prodromus%  p.  410. 

21.  Poli.ichla.  Cal.  1-pliyllus  5- den  tat  us.  Cor. 

O.  Sem.  1.  Recept.  Squamx  baccatx,  fructns 
iocludentes. 

1.  Campcsiris.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bien. 
24-  Mitiiajdatea.  Recept.  multiflorum  4-fidum. 


Co/.  0.  Cor.  0.  Semina  solitaria  reeeptaeulo  car-  CI«s  f. 
noso  immersa.  Mon»n- 

1.  Quadrifida.  Islands  of  Madagascar,  Mauri-  ri*' 
tius,  and  Bourbon.  Shrub.  w 

Order  II.  Digynia. 

Sect.  V.  Plants. 

25.  Lacistema.  Cat.  amenti  squama  Cor . 4-par- 
tita. Filamentum  bifidum.  Bacca  pediceUata 
monosperma. 

1.  Myricoides.  In  the  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
and  at  Surinam.  Shrub. 

Persoon  ranks  this  genus  in  the  order  Monogynia. 

Synnps.  p.  5. 

26.  Corispp.rmum.  Cal.  0.  Petala  2.  Sew.  I. 
ovale,  nudum. 

1.  Hyssops  folium.  Wolga  in  Tartary, ' Gillau 
in  Russia,  and  at  Montpellier.  Ann. 

2.  Squarrosum.  Tartary,  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Cossacs.  Ann. 

•3.  Orientate.  In  the  East.  See  Lamarck,  if- 
lust  rat.  des  gcnrest  No.  xliv. 

X 27.  Callitbicde.  CaL  0.  Petala  2.  Caps.  2*1«* 
cularis,  4-spcrma. 

1.  Verna.  Ditches  of  Europe. 

2.  Intermedia.  Ditches  of  Europe. 

S.  Autumnalis.  Ditches  of  Europe. 

* 4.  jEsitvalis.  France. 

* 5.  Tcnui/olia.  Near  Fountainbleau. 

Species  4, 5.  See  Persoon,  Synopsisf  p.  5.  Dr 
Smith  has  united  species  1 and  3 under  the  name 
of  Aquatics. 

28.  Blitum.  Cal.  3-fldus.  Pet.  0.  Sem.  1.  ca- 
lyce  baccato. 

1.  Capitaium.  Europe,  in  tbe  TyroL  Ann. 

2.  Virgatum.  Tartarv,  France,  and  Spain.  Ann. 

* 3.  Chenopodioides.  Tartary.  Ann.  See  Per- 

soon, Synopsis , i.  p.  524. 

29*  Mniarum.  CaL  4-partitus  superus.  Cor.  0. 

Semen  1. 

1 . Biflorum.  New  Zealand,  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  Peren. 

2.  Fasdculatum.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  412.  This  genus  is 
the  Ditoca  of  Banks  and  Gxrtner,  and  differs 
only  from  the  genus  Scleranthus  in  Class  X , in 
having  more  frequently  1 stamen,  io  its  4-clcft 
calyx,  and  in  its  inflorescence. 

Sect.  VI.  Grasses. 

30.  Cinna.  Cal.  gluma  2-valvis,  uniflora.  Cor. 
gluma  2-valvis.  Sem.  1. 

I.  Arundinacea.  At  Hudson’s  Bay.  Peren. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Srm  Order  I.  Monogynia. 

Gaocra. 

I.  ZiNZtBER.  Anthera  duplex.  Filatn.  extra  anthe- 
ram  elongatum,  apice  subulatium,  sulcatum,  (llos- 
Me.) 

1.  Officinale.  East  Indies.  Peren . 

2.  Zerumbct.  East  Indies.  Peren . 

3.  Mioga.  Japan.  Peren . 


4.  Pnrpureum.  jEast  Indies.  Peren.  New 

5.  Roseum.  Roxb.  PL  Corom.  2.  Tab.  126.  *i<Dera* 
The  3 first  species  of  the  preceding  new  ge- 
nus, formed  by  Mr  Roscoe,  (see  Finn.  Trans. 

viii.  p.  347.),  arc  the  same  as  the  1st,  2d,  and 
5th  species, already  given  after  Willdenow  under 
the  genus  Amomum. 

II.  Apubua.  Squamae  spicx  distich*  uniflone. 
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Cli»  I.  Gluma  univalvis,  interior.  Anthera  simplex.  Ot a- 
Monaa-  rium  l-'permum.  Stigma  1.  UtricvJus  hinc  Ion- 
dna‘  gitudinafitcr  dchisccus.  (R.  Brown.) 

-_jr  v— *L_r  ja  Cyperoides.  New  Holland. 

“ Aflinitate  proxirna  Dvrauxu r,”  says  Mr  Brown, 
u diversa  pistillo  simplici,  spica  disticha  et  glu- 
ma univalvi  intcriori.,,  Prod  ramus,  p.  251. 

Order  II.  D.'gykia. 

III.  Jarava.  Cal . Gluma  2-valvis,  1 -flora.  Cor . 
gluma  1-valvis,  pappo^a,  aristata.  (FI.  Perm-.) 

1.  Usitata . Peruvian  Alps.  Perhaps  a species 
of  Alofecurcs.  See  Flor.  Pensc.  i.  p.  5. 

Order  III.  Polygynia. 

IV.  Devauxja.  (The  Cektrolkpib  of  LabilUr- 
dierr.)  Spatka  bivalvis,  floribus  indefinite.  Glu- 
ma bivalvis.  Anthera  simplex.  Oearia  plura 
(3—12)  axi  communi  adnata,  monosperroa.  Styli 
totidem,  distincti,  vel  basi  counati.  Utriculi  CXtUS 
longitudinalitcr  dchiscentes.  ( R.  Brown. ) 

REMARKS  ON  THE 


1.  Pultinala . Van  Diemen's  Island.  Cln.1. 

2.  Patrrsoni.  New  South  Wales.  Moca, 

3.  Strigosa.  New  Holland.  <*ni 

4.  Tenuior.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  v-w 

5.  BiUardieri.  N.  Holland,  and  V.  Diem.  1*1. 

6.  Exserta.  New  Holland. 

7.  Bankxii.  New  Holland. 

8.  Pusil/a.  New  Holland. 

9.  Aristata.  New  Holland. 

Species  5 is  the  Cent  t ole  pis  Fascicn  laris  of  Labi!- 
lardiere,  Sov.  Holt.  i.  p.  7.  See  Brown’s  Pro • 
dromus,  p.  252. 

V.  Alepyrum.  Spatlur  bivalvis,  uni-v.  pauriflor?. 
Gluma  nulla:.  Anthera  simplex.  (Fa rut  plura. 

(6 — 18,)  axi  communi  adnata,  unilateral!*.  Styli 
totidem,  basi  connati.  Utriculi  Line  longitudinal!- 
ter  dchiscentes.  {/?.  Brown.) 

1.  Folygynunt.  New  Holland. 

2.  PumiYio.  New  Holland. 

3.  Mnticum.  New  Holland. 

This  genus  has  the  appearance  and  the  structure 
of  ltceauxia.  See  Prodromus , p.  263. 

I 

CLASS  MONANDRIA. 


The  genus  Globba,  which  has  2 stamina,  is  given 
under  the  present  class  in  the  las*,  edition  of  the 
Ilortui  Kevoensis , and  in  Pcrsoon’s  Synopsis , i. 
p.  3.  Following  Will  denow,  we  have  given  it  in 
Class  II.,  though  it  certainly  belongs  to  Class  1. 
Its  generic  character  in  the  Hortus  Ketvensis , is, 
“ Anthera  duplex.  Filam.  lineare,  incurvatum, 
lengissimum,  appendiculatum.  Stylus  laxus,  fiii- 
formis,  in  medio  anthers  receptus.  Stigma  in* 
crassatura.  Sect  a rium  utrinque  bifidum.  • 

Dr  Smith  has  also  given  the  genus  Char  a under  the 
present  class,  witn  the  following  generic  character : 
u CaL  0.  Cor,  0.  Anth.  sc  wilts.  Styl.  0.  Sent. 


plura but  we  have,  after  Wildenow,  given  it 
under  Mox<ecia  Monandria.  See  English  Bota- 
ny, 334,  and  Flor.  Brit.  i.  p.  4. 

The  genus  Zoster  a has  likewise  been  given  under  the 
present  class  j but  we  have,  after  Wuldcnow,  given 
it  under  Monoecia  Monandria. 

A new  arrangement  of  the  Scitaminew,  or  spicy 
plants,  has  been  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Ron- 
coe.  This  arrangement,  which  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  Synoptical  Table,  produces  a *e- 
paration  between  the  Sett  ami  nea  or  true  aromatic 
plants,  and  the  others  which  have  neither  their  pecu- 
liar construction  nor  their  inherent  qualities. 


Anthera  simplex, 
stylus  ercctus,  li- 
ber. 

Cann.e. 


Anthera  duplex, 
stylus  in  sulco  an- 
thers receptus. 
ScXTAMl  NF-.E. 


r Anthera  61a- 
| mento  petaloi- 
I deo  adnata. 

I Anthera  fila- 
mento  proprio 
innixa. 

' Filamentum 
I extra  anthe- 
1 ram  non  elon- 
| gatum. 

Filamentum 
extra  anthe- 
ra ra  donga- 
turn. 


\ Stylus  claviformis ; stigma  obtusum.. .......... .....Ca.vnA- 

J Stylus  pctaliformis ; stigma  trigonum............. Marahya- 

7 Stylus  depressus  ; stigma  depressum,  perforatum,  ringens.MTHAbtA. 
Filamentum  subulatum,  breve  ; stylus  crawue,  versus  anthe- 

ram  indin  at  us Pi  l R vs  1 U M* 

Stylus  crassus,  depressus,  longitudinalitcr  tissue ; stigma 

dehiscent. Myho&KA. 

ad  basim  lanuginosum ; stylus  crassus  ercctus ; stigma  ca- 

pitatum Pbylidri'M. 

geniculatum  ; stylus  filammto  antherifero  duplo  longior....HlDYCHit’M. 

^Stylus  erectus,  longitudine  tilamento  antheri fieri Alpikia. 

Apice  subulato,  aulcato «... ZfNZiBKR. 

Apice  ovato,  piano «.»«CobTUS* 

Apice  bilobato........ 

a • .it,,  f Filamentum  ad  basim  appendiculatum...«.A'‘OML'M. 

Apice  tnlobato.  |Lacinia  nwdia  atlthrrifcra Curcuma. 

Apice  appendiculato ; stylus  longissimus ........Globba- 


See  Roscoe,  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  3S7 ; and 
Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  307,  308. 

Pcrsoon  is  of  opinion  that  the  genera  of  this  class, 
from  No.  1 to  No.  15,  including  Globba , ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  Class  Gyn  anijhia.  See  Synopsis, 
P-L 

On  account  of  having  a similar  number  of  stamina, 
the  following  species, belonging  toother  genera,  might 
still  belong  to  this  class. 


Movogynia. 

Mangifera  Indica  ; Tradescantia  Monandra  ; Va- 
leriana rubra,  angustifolia , calcitrapa.  Alchcmilla 
aphanes  ( A phones  a r verts  is  of  Pcrsoon,)  monandra; 
rolycuemum  monandrum,  and  several  species  of  Scir- 
pus  and  Cyperus. 

DlGYKlA. 

Leersia  monandra.  Rotbodla  monandra.  (Cavani 
iUcs.)  Uniola  latifolia  et  gracilis.  (Michaux.J 
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Ciiu  U. 
Daodria. 


CLASS  II.  DIANDRIA. 


ctawir. 

Diandna. 


Order  I.  Moxogyxia. 

Sect.  I.  Floicers  Inferior , Monopttalous  and 
Regular. 

36.  Olea.  Cor . 4-fida.  laciniis  subovatis.  Drupa 
mo  not  perm  a. 

1.  Eur opera.  South  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Shrub. 

Z.  Capcnsix.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

3.  Americana.  Caroltna.  Shrub . 

4.  Cemua.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

5.  Apetala.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

6.  hxceha.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

7.  Fragrant.  Cochinchina,  China,  and  Japan. 
Shrub. 

* 8.  Kmarginata.  Madagascar.  Tree  40  feet 

high. 

•9-  Cbrytophj/Ua.  Isle  of  France.  Shrub. 

• lO.  Lancea.  Isle  of  France.  Shrub. 

*11.  PaniculaUt.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

Species  8,  9, 10,  see  Lamarck,  lUustrat.  p.  27, 29. 
Species  11,  see  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  523. 
Olea  differs  from  Puillyrea  only  in  the  tex- 
ture of  the  Putamen. 

37.  Chionamthus.  Cor.  4-fida : laciniis  longisw- 
mis.  Drupe r nucleus  striatus. 

1 . Virginica.  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Cot  ini  folia.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

3.  Comvacia.  Canbbee  islands.  - Shrub. 

4 ■.  Zeyianica.  Ceylon,  Shrub. 

5.  Incrassata.  Guiana  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
*6.  Guiancnsit.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

*7-  Axillaris . New  Hollai.d.  Shrub. 

Species  6,  see  Aublet,  Hist,  des  Plantes  de  la 
Cuiane , 8cc.  p.  8.  Species  7,  see  Brown’s  Prod. 
p.  523.  Sec  Lixociera.  This  genus  differs 
from  Olea  only  in  the  figure  of  the  lacinisc  of 
the  corolla. 

35.  Ph illy rea.  Cor.  4-fida.  Dacca  1 -sperms. 

1.  Media.  Southern  mountains  of  Europe. 
Shrub. 

2.  Angustijolia.  Italy  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

3.  Latifoha.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

J 34.  Ligustrum.  Cor.  4-fida,  Dacca , 4 sperma. 

1.  Vulgare.  Europe.  Shntb. 

2.  Japonicunt.  Japan.  Shrub. 

" 3.  Lucidum.  China.  Shrub. 

40.  Pisirlea.  CaL  nullus.  Cor.  4-fida.  St  am. 
fauci  inserts.  Sux  corticata  unilocularis.  All 
Shrubs. 

1.  IJtti folia.  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Gntdia.  New  Zealand. 

3.  Ptlosa.  New  Zealand. 

4.  Prostrata.  New  Zealand. 

* 5.  Cornucopia.  9 10.  Paludosa. 

* 6.  Punicea.  *11.  Angu.  fi folia. 

9 7.  Collinu.  * 1 2.  Glauca. 

9 8.  Cemua.  * 13.  Ligustrina. 

* 9.  Brevifolia.  *14,  Dccmsaia. 
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• 15.  Rosea.  *27.  Odaphytla. 

• 16.  Hispida.  * 28.  Set  ice  a. 

9 17.  Lanata.  9 29.  Cinerea. 

* 18.  Pauci flora.  * 30.  Drupacea. 

* 19.  SerpyUtfora.  •SI.  Incana. 

9 20.  Sulvestrii.  9 32.  Nivea. 

*21.  Humilis.  *33.  S pi  cat  a. 

9 22.  Flora.  * 34.  Argentea. 

*23.  Microccpkala . *35.  Curvi flora. 

•24.  Clavata.  *36.  Gracilis. 

•25.  Imbricata.  "37.  Lalifolia. 

*26.  Longiflora. 

The  last  32  species  are  given  by  Mr  R.  Brown,  who 
found  most  of  them  in  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Island.  The  following  is  his  generic 
character  of  Pimelea — ,Periantkium  infundibu- 
liformc,  limbo  4-fido,  fauce  esquamata.  Siam. 
fauci  inserta,  laciniis  exterioribus  opposita.  Sty- 
lus lateralis.  Stigma  capitatum.  Nux  corti- 
cata, rare  baccata.  See  Prodromus , p.  359. 

38.  Syrivga.  Cor.  4-fida.  Capsula  bilocularis. 

1.  Vulgaris.  Persia.  Shrub. 

2.  Chinensis , or  Dubia.  China.  Shrub. 

3.  Persica.  Persia.  Shrub. 

4.  Suspensa.  Japan.  Shrub. 

41.  Eraxthemum.  Cor.  5>fida : tubo  filiform?, 
Anthcrce  extra  tubum.  Stigma  simplex.  Frvctu*. 
].  Capense.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

2.  August i folium.  ./Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

3.  Parrifoliiim.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

4.  Salsaloides.  Tencriffe,  near  St  Cruz.  Shrub. 
*5.  Variabile.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  477* 

31.  Nyctantiies.  Cor.  hypocrateriformis  : lacinue 
truncatx.  Caps.  bilocufaris,  marginata.  Semina 
solitaria. 

1.  Arbor  trislis.  Ea6t  Indies.  Shrub. 

32.  Jarminum.  Cor. hypocrateriformis  5 8-fida.  Bac- 
cn’dicocca.  Semina  solitaria  arillata. 

1.  Samhac.  India.  Shntb. 

2.  L'nditlatum.  Malabar.  Shrub. 

3.  Hirsulum.  India  and  China.  Shntb. 

4.  Angustifolium.  In  thesandv  parts  of  Malabar. 
Shrub. 

5.  Vimineum.  Java  and  Malabar.  Shrub. 

6.  Pubescent.  Calcutta.  Shrub. 

7.  Scandnu.  Bengal,  where  it  climbs  to  the 
tops  of  trees.  Shrub. 

8.  Elougatum.  East  Indies.  Shntb. 

9.  Gloucum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

10.  Trinerre.  JaVa.  Shrub. 

11.  Simplinfolittm.  Friendly  Isles.  Shntb. 

12.  Angulare.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

13.  Aurirutatum . In  the  gardens  of  Malabar. 
Shrub. 

14.  Flexile.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

15.  Dulymum..  Society  Isles.  Shrub. 

16.  Aioricum . Azores  Isles.  Shrub. 

17.  Fruticaus.  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
and  all  eastern  countries.  Shrub. 

18.  Hurnile . Shrub. 
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Claw  II.  19 . Odoratixsimum.  Madeira.  Shrub.  27.  IntegrifoUa.  Mountains  of  Saltzburgh  and 

Diaudna.  20.  Officinale.  India  and  Switzerland.  Shrub.  the  Sudetes  mountains.  Perm. 

21.  Grandiftorum.  India.  Shrub.  28.  Serpyllifolia.  Europe  and  N.  A mer.  Perm. 

• 22.  Gracile.  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Hoi.  Shrub.  29.  Tend  hi.  Pyrenees,  and  Piedmontese  moun. 

• 23.  Acuminatum.  Java  and  New  Hoi.  Shrub.  tains.  Perm. 

• 24.  Lanccolatum.  Peru.  Shrub.  30.  Baccabunga.  Europe.  Perm. 

•25.  Malle.  *27.  IJnrare,  31.  Anagallis.  In  the  East,  and  in  Europe. 

• 26.  JEmulum.  • 28.  Divaricatum.  Ann. 


Species  22 — 28,  see'Persoon’s  Synopsis,  vol.  i.  p.  7, 
and  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  521. 

33.  Galipea.  Co/.  4 5-gonus : 1-5 -den  tat  us.  Cor. 
hypocraterif.  prufunde  4-5-partita.  Siam.  4 : duo 
sterilia.  Pericarp. 

1.  Trtfoliata.  On  the  rivers  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

Sect.  II.  Floicers  Inferior , Monopetalous , and 
Irregular.  Fruit  Capsular. 

45.  Pjedekota.  Cor.  ringens.  4-fida  fauce  nuda. 
Cal.  5-partitus.  Caps,  bilocularis. 

1 . Agcria.  Cannula,  Italy.  Perm. 

2.  Bona  rota.  In  the  Alps,  Austria,  Carniola, 
and  Italy.  Perm. 

3.  Minima.  India.  Ann. 

46.  Wulfema.  Cor.  ringens,  labio  superiore  brevi 
integro ; inferiore  3-partito,  fauce  barbata.  Cal. 
5-partitus.  Caps.  2-locul. 

1.  Carinthiaca.  Top  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Ca- 
rinthia.  Perm. 

t 4-4.  Veronica.  Cor.  limbo  4-partito  : lacinia  infi- 
ma  angustiore ; Caps.  bilocularis. 

1.  Sibirica.  Siberia.  Perm. 

2.  I’irginiea.  Virginia  and  Japan.  Peren. 

S.  Spuria.  South  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Thu- 
ringia. Perm. 

4.  Maritima.  Shrub . 

5.  fjongi Jblia.  Tartary,  Austria,  Sweden.  Peren. 

6.  Incana.  Ukraine,  Samara.  Peren. 

7.  Spicata.  Low  parts  of  Europe.  Peren. 

8.  Hybrid  a.  Europe  (seldom),  Wales.  Perm. 

9.  Ptnnata.  Siberia.  Peren. 

10.  Jutciniata.  Siberia.  Perm. 

11.  Incisa.  Siberia.  Peren. 

12.  Calarractar.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

13.  Elliplica.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

14.  Macroearpa.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

15.  Saliei folia.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

16.  Parvi flora.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

17.  Officinalis.  Barren  woods  of  Europe.  Perm. 

18.  Allionii.  In  the  Alps  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.  Shrub. 

19.  Decussaia.  l'aulkand  Isles,  and  at  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Shrub. 

20.  Aphyffa.  In  the  mountains  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  north  of  Asia.  Shrub. 

21.  Billidioides.  Pyrenees  and  Switzerland. 
Shrub. 

22.  Gent uinoules.  Cappadocia  and  Armenia. 
Peren. 

23.  Punae.  Armenia,  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
Mount  Baidu.  Peren. 

24.  Pruticnhufi.  Mountains  of  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Pyrenees. 

25.  Saint ih*.  Swiss  and  Austrian  Alps.  Shrub . 
'Ji,  Alpina.  Mountain*  of  Europe.  Perm. 


32.  Scutellata.  Europe,  in  places  that  have  been 
under  water.  Peren. 

33.  Tcucrium.  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

34.  Pilosa.  Austria.  Peren. 

35.  Prosiraia.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
Peren. 

36.  Pectinata.  About  Constantinople.  Peren. 

37.  Montana.  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
Peren. 

38.  Chamardrys.  Europe.  Perm. 

39.  Orimtalis.  In  America,  and  the  grassy  parts 
of  Spain.  Peren. 

40.  Multi fida.  Siberia.  Peren. 

41.  Austriaca.  Austria,  Silicia,  and  Carniola. 

Perm . 

42.  Taurica.  Mount  Taurus.  Perm. 

43.  Vrticce folia.  Switzerland,  Bithynia,  Austria, 
Bavaria.  Perea. 

44.  Lati folia.  Austria  and  Germany.  Perm. 

45.  Paniculata.  Tartary  and  Bohemia.  Peren. 

46.  Biloba.  Cappadocia.  Ann. 

47.  Agrestis.  Europe.  Ann . 

48.  Arvensis.  Europe.  Ann. 

49.  Hederifolia.  Europe.  Arm. 

50.  Ft li formic.  East.  Ann. 

51.  Trinhyllos.  Europe.  Amt. 

52.  Verna.  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Spain.  Ann. 

53.  Digilata.  In  the  fields  of  Bohemia,  Mont- 
pellier, and  Spain.  Ann. 

54.  Acini  folia.  Europe.  Ann. 

55.  Peregrina.  Europe.  Ann. 

56.  Bellardi.  Piedmont.  Ann . 

57.  Mari  last  dica.  Virginia. 

• 58.  Procumbent . Crimea.  See  Clarke’s  Travels, 

p.  746. 

• 59.  Michauxii.  In  the  East. 

• 60.  Xudicaulis.  Mountains  of  Europe. 

• 61.  Pedunculate . Woods  near  Kurt-butak,  west 

of  the  Caspian.  Perm. 

• 62.  Atlantica.  Mount  Atlas. 

• 63.  Hot undi folia.  Bogs  of  Peru.  Ann. 

• 64.  Chametpitys.  Europe.  Ann. 

• 65.  Pramx.  Europe.  Ann. 

• 66.  Formosa.  ••  70.  Calycina. 

• 67.  Labiata.  * 71.  Distans. 

• 68.  PerfoUala.  • 72.  Argula. 

• 69.  Gracilis.  *73.  Pleheia. 

See  Persoon’s  Synopsis,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  for  an  ac- 
account  of  the  Sp.  from  59  to  65  inclusive  j and 
Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  434,  for  the  Sp.  from 
66  to  73,  all  of  which  arc  from  New  Holland 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  Sec  also  H.  A. 
Schrader,  Commeniatio  super  Veronicis  Spicatis 
Idnntei.  Gottingx,  1803,  8vo. 

49.  Gratiola.  Cor.  irregularis,  resupinata.  Stum. 
2 sterilia.  Caps.  2-locularis.  Cal.  7-phyilui:  2 cx- 
terioribus  patulis. 
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1.  Officinalis.  Portugal,  France,  and  the  aouth 
of  Europe.  Peren. 

2.  Monnierra.  Antilles.  Peren. 

3.  Repens.  Jamaica. 

4.  HotnndifoUa.  Sandy  parts  of  Malabar. 

5.  Lucida.  Malabar,  Amboyna,  and  China,  in 
moist  place?. 

6.  Vertmici folia.  Wet  soils  of  India.  Ann. 

7.  Hyssopioides.  Tranquebar.  Ann. 

8.  LobeUoidcs.  India.  Ann. 

9.  Triflda.  Sandy  parts  of  Malabar.  Ann. 

10.  J’irginica.  Wet  soils  of  Virginia. 

1 1.  Peruviana.  Peru. 

12.  Grandiflora.  Tranquebar,  Madras,  Siam, 
Malacca,  in  wet  rich  soils. 

13.  ()pposilijulia . Tranquebar. 

14.  Pusilla . India.  Ann. 

* 15.  Quadridentata.  Lower  Carolina. 

* 16.  AuagaUidea.  Wet  parts  of  Carolina. 

* 17.  Pilosa.  Wet  parts  of  Carolina. 

* 18.  Aromatica.  Malabar. 

* 19.  iMlifolia.  N.  Holland  and  Van  Diem.  1st. 

* 20.  Pubeseens.  N.  Holland  and  Van  Diem.  1st. 

* 21.  PeduncuUita.  New  Holland. 

50.  SfHWENKlA.  Cor.  subzqualis,  fauce  plicata 
glandulosa.  Slam.  3 stcrilia.  Caps,  bilocularis  : 
polysperma. 

1.  Americana.  Berbicc  in  Guiana.  Pirn. 

48.  Jl'sticia.  Cat.  simplex  s.  duplex.  Cor.  1 -pe- 
tals irregularis.  Caps,  ungue  elastico  dissiliens  ; 
dissepimentum  contrarium  adnatum. 

1.  Fastuosa.  Tranquebar.  Peren. 

2.  Forskcelei.  Arabia  Felix  and  liidta.  Peren. 

3.  Purpnrea.  China. 

4.  VcrticiUaris.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Arixtuta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Chinensis . China  and  Arabia.  In  watery 
places. 

7.  Triflora.  Mountains  of  Arabia  Felix. 

8.  Serpens.  Mauritius. 

9.  Sulcata.  Arabia  Felix. 

10.  Bicalycu/ata.  Grassy  parts  of  Malabar  and 
Arabia  Felix.  Ann. 

i\.  Rival  vis.  Arabia  and  India.  Shrub. 

12.  Falcata.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

13.  Sexangvlaris.  Vera  Cruz,  Jamaica.  Ann. 

14.  Scorpuddes.  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub. 

15.  Gangetica.  India. 

16.  Assurgcns.  Jamaica,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

17.  Acaulu.  Tranquebar.  Perm. 

18.  ilispida.  Sierra  Leone.  Shrub. 

19.  £r5o/i«»i.  Arabia,  Malabar,  Ceylon.  Peren . 

20.  Tetragona.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

21.  Coccinea.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

22.  Putcherrima.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

23.  Carthagencnsis.  Carthagcna,  Martinique,  Java. 

24.  Ilirsuia.  Java. 

25.  Spharrosfurrma.  Caribbcc  Islands. 

26.  Gendarussa.  Ceylon,  Java,  Malabar.  Shrub. 

27.  Procumbens.  Ce)  Ion.  Peren. 

28.  Diffusa.  India.  . Peren. 

29.  Eehhtr/es.  Malabar,  Ceylon.  Peren. 

30.  Longifolia.  Island  of  Mabe. 

31.  Lattjolia.  East  Indies.  Shrub . 

32.  Picta.  Asia.  Shrub. 


S3.  Nitida.  Martinique,  Santa  Cru*,  and  Guada-  Claw  tr. 

* a,,  i * Dianaru. 

loupe.  Shrub.  . 

34.  Variegata.  In  the  woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

S5.  Stricta.  Malabar. 

36.  Paniculoia.  East  Indies. 

37.  Nutans.  Java. 

38.  Nasuta . India.  Shrub. 

39*  Scandens.  Malabar.  Shrub. 

40.  Ciliaris.  Ann. 

41 . Secunda.  Island  of  Trinidad. 

42.  Debitis.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

43.  Violacea.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

44.  Braeteolala.  Carracas  in  America.  Shrub. 

45.  Rohrii.  Cayenne. 

46.  Po/ystachya.  Cayenne. 

47-  Reiusa.  Santa  Cruz. 

48.  Flava.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

49.  Americana.  Virginia  and  Florida.  ShruF. 

50.  Punctata.  Arabia  Felix*  % 

51.  Eustachiana.  Island  of  St  Eustachio.  Shrub. 

52.  Caracasana.  Caraccas  in  America.  Shrub. 

53.  Pcctoralis.  St  Domingo  and  Martinique. 

Peren. 

54.  Comata.  Moist  and  watery  parts  of  Jamai- 
ca. Peren. 

55.  Cndulata.  Java  and  Malabar. 

56.  Frondosa.  Otaheite. 

57.  Pubeseens.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

58.  Lcevigata.  Java.  Shrub. 

59.  Cusmdata.  Arabia  Felix. 

60.  Lilhospermifidia.  Peren. 

61.  Biflora.  Iiast  Indies.  Shrub. 

62.  Sessilis.  Island  of  St  Eustachio.  ShruL 

63.  Adhatoda.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

64.  Betonica.  India.  Shrub. 

65.  Repens.  Ceylon.  Peren. 

66.  Sanguinolenta.  Ceylon. 

67-  Peruviana.  Lima.  Peren. 

68.  Crinita.  Japan.  Ann. 

69.  Trisnlca.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

70.  Hyssomfolia.  Canaries.  Shrub. 

71.  PrrijHoci/blia.  Caraccas. 

72.  Orchioides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

73.  Madurtnsis.  Madeira.  Shrub. 


74.  Cuneata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

75.  Tranquebariensis.  * Tranquebar.  Shrub. 

76.  Odor  a.  Arabia  Felix,  shrub. 

77.  Infuudibulijnrtnis.  India.  Shrub. 

78.  Smuata.  Island  of  Tanna.  Shrub. 

79.  Vincoules.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

80.  Spinosa . South  America.  Shrub. 

81.  Rc/randa.  Island  of  Tanna.  Shrub. 

82.  A r mat  a.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

83.  Acicularis.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

84.  Parviflora.  Calcutta.  Peren. 

85.  Nemorosa.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Percv. 

86.  Japonica.  Japan. 

87.  Jxrncea.  Japan.  Ann. 

88.  Replans.  St  Domingo.  Ann. 

89.  Humifusa.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

• 90.  Quaariflda.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

*91.  Nervosa.  Ea3t  Indies.  Shrub . 

• 92.  MaJabarica.  Malabar  and  Arabia. 

• 93.  Humilis.  Carolina  and  Florida. 

• 94.  Lincata.  Cuchero  in  Peru, 
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Ola.?*  II.  * 95.  Rubra.  St  Martha.  Shrub.  • 26.  Polyrhisa. 

Diandrw.  # gg  Pedunatlata.  Banka  of  Ohio,  Mississippi.  • 27.  Cana. 

w * 97.  Pane  [flor a.  Inland  St  Cruz.  • 28.  Racemosa. 

* 98.  Ryan!.  Montferrat.  • 99.  Hchroph ylla.  An. 

* 99.  yhicropkyUa.  Island  St  Cruz.  * 30.  Cuneiformis.  Per. 

*100.  Spiral  a.  Shrub.  *107.  lie  pens.  4 *31.  Montana. 

"*101.  Mucronnta.  *108.  Acumruata.'  *32.  Flexuma.  Shrub. 

* 102.  1 am gista miura.  * 109.  Cuspidata*  * 33.  Jnflexa.  Perm. 

* 103.  Striven.  * 1 10.  1 Ursula.  • 34.  I taolu ta.  Percn. 

*101-.  Racemosa.  Perm.  *111.  Srrundijhra.  *35.  Bicrenata. 

*10.5.  Tcnui flora.  Prrcn.  *112.  ( 'iliata.  *36.  Ammala. 

*106.  Mulltflora.  Ann.  *118.  Appendictdala.  *37.  Oblonga.  Ann. 

*114.  Juncea.  New  Holland.  *38.  Punicea. 


*39.  f7 scosa. 

* 40.  Denlata.  Perm. 
*41.  DeJUxa.  Perm. 

* 42.  Salici folia.  Per. 

* 43.  Sessifis. 

* 44.  Laneeolala. 

* 45.  Pulverulenta.  Per, 

* 46.  Seabra.  Perm. 

* 47.  Ferruginea. 

* 48.  AUernifotia. 

* 49.  Pi /.[folia. 

* 50.  Alba,  Perm. 


* 1 15.  Media.  New  Holland. 

* 116.  Adscendens,  New  Holland. 

* 117.  Canescens. 

* 1 18.  Origanoides.  * 

* 1 1 9.  Nurnmularitr folia. 

The  species  from  100  to  113  axe  all  from  Pe- 
ru. See  Flor.  Peruv.  For  species  114  to  116,  sc© 
Brown’s  Prodrovws , p.  476. ; and  for  species  1 17  to 
119,  see  Vahl,  Enumeratio.  See  also  the  new  ge- 
nera Hypoestes  and  Nei.sovia. 

47.  Cyrtaxdra.  Cor . 5-ftda  irregularis.  Cal.  5- 
dentatus  subbilabiatus.  Siam.  4,  bina  atcrilia, 
liacca  bil ocularis. 

J.  Biflora.  Island  of  Otahcite.  Shrub. 

2.  Cymosa.  Island  of  Tanna. 

I 53,  PlNOOIct’LA.  Cor.  ringens,  calcarata.  CaL 
bilabiatus,  3-fidus.  Caps.  1-locularis. 

1.  Lnsitanica.  Portugal  and  Britain.  Perm. 

2.  Ftdgaris.  Wet  parts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

3.  ( irandi flora . Southern  mountains  of  France. 
Perm. 

4.  Alpitta.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Swisserland, 
and  Austria.  Perm. 

5.  Villosa.  Lapland  and  Siberia.  Perm. 

* 6.  Elatior.  Georgia  and  Carolina. 

* 7.  CamjHmulitla.  Carolina. 

* 8.  I.utca.  Carolina. 

* 9.  Aljteslris.  Mountains  of  Salzburg. 

* 10.  In  valuta.  Peru. 

* 11.  Acutifolia.  Lake  Mistassms,  N.  America. 

* 12.'  Pumda.  Georgia. 

51.  Caicbolaria.  Cor.  ringens,  inflata.  Caps. 
2-locularis,  bivalvit.  Cal.  4-partitus  xqualis. 

1.  Pintta/a.  Peru,  in  wet  places.  Ann. 

2.  Inicgrifolia,  or  Sulvitrfolia.  Peru. 

3.  Ovrtia.  Peru.  Arut. 

4.  Perfoliata.  New  Granada,  Peru. 

5.  Crenaia.  Peru.  . 

6.  llormnri ni folia.  Peru. 

7.  Falhcrgillii.  Falkland’s  Islands.  Bun. 

8.  Plnntnginea.  South  America,  at  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Perm. 

9.  Nana.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Perm. 

* 10.  TriiHirtita.  Peru.  * 18.  Getnelli flora. 

* 11.  Looata.  Peru.  * 19.  Tern  [flora. 

*12.  Tomcniosd.  Peru.  *20.  Angus/ [flora.  Per. 
*13.  Cory  mint  so . Peru.  *21.  Trijida.  Perm. 

* 14.  Parutia.  Paral.  * 22.  Fir  gat  a.  Perm. 

* 15.  Verticillata.  Per.  * 23.  Glauca. 

*16.  Bicolor.  Perm.  *24.  Vn [flora. 

* 17.  Midi  [flora.  PcrcM.  * 25.  Biflora . 


The  last  40  species  arc  all  from  South  America. 
Some  of  them  seem  only  to  be  varieties.  See  Flor. 
Peruv.  i.  p.  143.  j and  Cavauilles,  leones , See. 

52.  Bara.  Cor.  ringens : tubo  brevissimo,  labio 
superiorc  piano  tridentato,  inferiore  piano  bilobo. 
Caps.  24ocuL  4-valvia  contorta.  Cal.  5-parthus 
scqualis. 

1 . MageUanica.  Humid  rocks  at  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Perm. 

• 2.  Piantagtuea.  Peru,  and  the  Straits  of  Ma- 

gellan. Ann. 

• 3.  Punctata.  Peru  and  Chili.  Perm . 

• 4.  Olata.  Near  GuyaqiriL 

• 5.  Fiolacea.  Talcahuano,  near  the  island  Qui- 

nquina. 

• 6.  Triandria.  Talcahuano. 

Sec  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  13. ; and  Cavanillea,  femes. 
See.  ▼.  p.  30. 

54.  Utriculabia.  Cor.  ringens,  calcarata.  Cal. 
2-phyllui,  aequali*.  Caps,  unilocularia. 

1.  Alpina,  or  Grancfiflora.  Mountains  in  the 
island  of  St  Martins’. 

2.  Fvliosa.  South  America. 

S.  Vulgaris.  Ditches  in  Europe.  Perm. 

4.  Minor.  Ditches  in  Europe  (seldom).  Perm, 

5.  Obiusa.  Stagnant  waters  in  Jamaica. 

6.  Su  hid  ala.  Virginia. 

7.  Gibba.  Virginia. 

8.  Bifida . China. 

9.  Capillacea.  Springs  in  India.  Perm. 

10.  Ccentlea.  Ceylon. 

Tl.  Si el laris.  India. 

* 12.  Cnijolia.  Peru. 

* 13.  Fur  cal  a.  Do.  v 

* 14.  Cornu/a.  Canada, 

* 15.  Set  area.  Lower  Carolina. 

* 16.  Hisjuda.  Cayenne. 

* 17»  Intermedia. 

* 18.  Ccratophylla.  Carolina. 

* 19.  Australis.  * 31.  Albiflora. 

* 20.  F.xoleta.  * 32.  Compress*. 

*21.  Voluh'di*.  *33.  Cyunca. 

* 22.  Speciosa.  * 34.  Graminifblia* 

* 23.  Oppoit  [flora.  * 35.  Biloba. 

* 24.  Unijlora.  * 36.  Umota. 

* 25.  Baueri.  * 37.  Pygrruea. 

* 26.  Jjtteri flora.  * 38.  7 endla. 

* 27.  Parx'lflora.  ' * 39.  Barbata. 

* 28.  Simplex.  * 40.  Flatus. 

*29.  Violaeea.  *41.  Chrumnlka. 

*30.  Menxiesd . *42.  Muliiflda. 
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All  the  specie!  front  19  to  42  are  from  New  Hoi* 
lind  and  Van  Diemen's  Island.  See  Brown's  Pro - 
— • ^ dramus , p.  430. 

55.  Ghinia.  Cal.  quinqnearistatus.  Cor.  ringens, 
limbo  quinquefido.  Nux.  carnosa  4-locularis.  Sent. 
sol  it  aria. 

1.  Sjnnosn.  Curacoa,  Antigua,  and  Caribbce 
Isles.  Ann. 

2.  Mutica.  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Ann. 
Sciuius.  Cor.  iuxqualis : labio  superiore  trifi- 

do  ; inferiore  bifido  breviore.  Siam.  5 quorum 
3 cast  rata.  Caps.  5 coalit*  1-locularea  1- sperm*.. 
1.  Aromattca.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub . 

Sect.  III.  Flowers  Inferior , Monopetalous , and 
Irregular.  Seeds  Naked. 

\ 56.  Verbena.  Cor.  infundibulif.  subxqualis,  cur* 
ra.  Calycis  unico  dente  truncato.  Semina  2 seu 
4,  mi  da.  (Stem.  2 seu  4.) 

1.  Orubtca.  Ortiba  inland  in  North  America. 

2.  Indica.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

9.  Jamaicensis.  Jamaica  and  Caribbce  isles. 
Perm. 

4.  Mutabilis.  Torrid  Zone  America. 

5.  Prismatica.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

• 6.  Mexican  a.  Mexico. 

7.  Storchadifolia . America  and  Jamaica. 

6.  Globiffora.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Perm. 
9.  Javanica . Java. 

10.  Nodiflora.  Napier,  Sicily,  East  Indies,  Isle 
of  Tanna.  the  Caribbecs,  and  Virginia.  Per. 

11.  Bonariensis.  Bonaria.  Perm. 

12.  I Inst  at  a.  Moist  parti  of  Canada.  Perm. 

13.  Tripkylla.  Chili.  Shrub. 

14.  Juippulacca.  Rough  and  stony  places  in  the 
Canbhee  Islands. 

15.  Forskctlei.  Arabia  Felix. 

16.  Caroliniana.  North  America.  Pcrcn. 

17.  Urticifolul  Virginia,  and  the  dry  parts  of 
Canada.  Perm. 

18.  Aubletia.  Virginia.  Ann. 

19.  Spuria.  Canada  and  Virginia* 

20.  Officinalis.  Europe.  Ann. 

21.  Supma.  Spain.  Ann. 

Sp.  1 — 7,  2 Stam.  Sp.  7—21,  4 Stam. 

4 57.  Lycoi‘L'8.  Cor . 4-fida  : lacinia  unica  cmargi- 
nata.  Stam.  distantia.  Sem.  4-retusa. 

1.  Euro  pa- us , or  Vulgaris.  Europe.  Pcrcn, 

2.  Exalt  at  us.  Italy.  Perm. 

3.  Vi  minims.  Virginia.  Perm. 

* 4.  Unylorus.  Lake  St  John  and  Mistassins. 
*5.  Australis.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 

Island. 

See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  500  j and  Michaux,  Flor. 
Curd. 

58.  AmetiIystea.  Cor.  5-fida;  lacinia  inlima  pa- 
tentiorr.  Stam.  approximata.  Cal.  subcampanu- 
latus.  Sem.  4-gibba. 

1.  Ctrrulea , or  Corymbosa.  Mountainous  parts 
of  Siberia.  Ann. 

00.  ZixiFiioRA.  Cor.  ringens  : labio  superiore  re- 
flexo,  integro.  CaL  filiformis.  Sem.  4. 

1 . Capitota.  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Siberia.  Ann. 
▼ol.  iv.  pakt  I. 


2.  Hispanica.  Spain.  Ann.  Class  u. 

3.  Tmuior.  Syria?  Ann.  Diandn*. 

4.  Acinoides.  Siberia.  Ann.  * 

* 3.  Serjiyllacea.  Mount  Caucasus.  Bien. 

9 6.  Pouschiini.  Mount  Caucasus.  Bim. 

Sp.  5,  6,  sec  Sim's  Bot.  Mag.  1093. 

61.  Monarda.  Cor.  inzqualis  : labio  superiore  li- 
near! filamenta  involvente.  Sem.  4. 

1.  Fislulosa.  Canada.  Perm. 

2.  Oblongata.  North  America.  Perm. 

3.  Didyma.  Pennsylvania.  Perm. 

4.  Bogota.  North  America.  Perm. 

5.  Ctinopodia.  Virginia.  Perm. 

6.  Punctata.  Virginia.  Bim. 

7.  Ciliaia.  Virginia. 

*8.  Allophylla.  North  America.  (AficAoux.) 

62.  Rosmarinus.  Cor.  insqualis,  labio  superiore 
bipartito.  FiL  longa,  curva,  simplicia  cum  dente. 

1.  Officinalis.  Franoe,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  hills  of  the  East,  and  mountains  of  Istria. 

Shrub. 

2.  Chilcnsis.  Chili.  Shrub.  ( Molina.) 

£63.  Salvia.  Cor.  inxqualis.  FU.  transverse  pe- 

diccllu  aflixa. 

1.  Egyptiaca.  Egypt  and  Canary  Isles.  Ann. 

2.  Dentata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

3.  Cretica.  Crete.  Perm. 

4.  Lyrata.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Perm. 

5.  Leucantha.  Mexico.  Peren. 

6.  Haldiziana.  Tauria.  Perm. 

7*  Officinalis.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

8.  Grandiffora.  Shrub. 

9.  Triloba.  Candia  and  Syria.  Shrub. 

10.  Pomifera.  Candia,  Palestine,  Syria.  Shrub. 

11.  Urtici folia.  Virginia  and  Florida.  Peren. 

12.  Occidentali*.  Caribbean  Islands.  Peren. 

13.  Tiliafolia.  Mexico.  Peren. 

14.  Serotina . Chio  ? Bien.  Shrub. 

15.  Tenclla.  The  highest  mountains  iathe  south 
of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

16.  Viridis.  Italy.  Ann. 

17.  Horminum.  Greece  and  Italy.  Ann. 

18.  Virgata.  Armenia.  Peren. 

19.  Sywestris.  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  and 
Germany.  Perm. 

20.  Netnorosa.  Austria  and  Tartary.  Perm. 

21.  Syriaca.  In  the  East  and  in  Palestine.  Shrub. 

22.  Viscosa  Italy.  Peren. 

23.  Hwmatodcs.  Italy,  Istria.  Perclt. 

21.  Pratensis.  Europe.  Peren. 

25.  Bicolor.  Baibary,  near  Mascar  and  Tlera- 
sen.  Peren . 

26.  Indica.  India.  Peren. 

27.  Dominica.  West  ludies.  Peren. 

28.  Vctbmaca.  Europe  and  East.  Perm. 

29.  Scabra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

30.  Bunci  ala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

31.  Clandestina.  Italy  and  Africa.  Bien. 

32.  Austriaca.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Molda 
via.  Pcrcn. 

33.  Pyrctuiica.  Pyrenees. 

34.  Disennas.  Syria.  Perm. 

35.  Euvosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hppe.  Shrub. 

36.  Nubia.  Africa.  Perm. 

37.  Nilotic#,  Egypt.  Peren . 
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38.  Mexicana.  Muist  part*  of  Men  no.  Shrub. 

39.  Amrthyttina.  New  Granada.  SkrtiL. 

40.  Fulgent.  Mexico,  Perm. 

41.  Formate.  Peru. 

42.  tMi/iaea.  Near  Lima.  Sink. 

43.  Ismpfbta,  or  Tubifena.  Mexico.  Ptm. 

44.  Coeanea.  Florida.  Ghntb, 

45.  Pseudocaccme*.  Wan*  parw  of  America. 
Shrub. 

46.  Hitfunk-n.  Spain  and  Italy.  Atm. 

47.  Abytsmcei.  Africa. 

43.  FcrtieiOata.  Germany,  Austria,  Swit/.rr- 
land,  Italy,  and  Tanary.  tReren. 

49-  Nnpifolia.  Italy  and  France.  &tr*n. 

50.  C/utinosa.  Europe,  muddy  place*.  Perm. 

51.  Barrtlieri.  Spain.  Am. 

■ffli.  Gamarknn r.  Canary  Islands.  Shrub. 

53.  AurAe.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

54.  Africans.  Cape  a ( Good  Hope,  ia  clayey 
places.  Shrub. 

55.  Aurea.  Capeof  G.  Hope,  near  risen.  Shrub, 

56.  Calaraiu.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  sandy 
shores.  Shrub. 

57.  Panicubta.  Africa.  Shrub. 

58.  Acetahsdota.  I®  the  East.  Shrub. 

59.  Spinom.  Egypt.  Bin.  Perea. 

60.  Tingitana.  North  of  Afnoa.  Shrub. 

Cl.  Sklarea,  Syria  and  Italy.  Biea. 

62.  Jitvoluerato.  Mexico.  Perea. 

63.  CerntophyUa.  Portia.  Bn rs. 

64.  Mlhiojjit.  Illyria,  Greece,  Africa,  Austria, 
and  France.  Bien. 

65.  PMomaidet.  In  the  mountains  about  Sigsicn- 
r.a  in  Spain. 

66.  Armentru.  Caodia.  Bin*. 

67.  Cu/neeai  imfeSa.  In  the  Ea*t.  Shrub. 

68.  Pinnata.  In  the  East  aod  Cwndia.  Btm. 

69.  Jncamata.  In  the  East.  INren. 

70.  JteeaefbHn.  Armenia.  Perea. 

71.  Japonica.  Japan.  Aim. 

72.  Ceralophylioidet,  Sicily  aad  Egypt.  Mien. 

73.  Foetlctdei.  In  the  East.  Perea. 

74.  Nutans.  Hungary.  Perea. 

75.  Haetata.  In  Rcusae. 

76.  Betomaefolia.  In  Rcusse. 

77.  intern.] it  a.  Barbary.  Shrub. 

78.  HrmiuUi.  Peru.  Shrub. 

79.  Angut'i folia.  New  Spain.  Perea. 

80.  .-tdsnsifsata.  South  Carolina.  Preen. 

'81.  fiiven.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

’ 82.  ftigide,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

' 83.  Punctata.  Pen.  Shrub. 

’ 84.  Clusii.  Isles  of  the  Archipelago. 

1 85.  Sypitea.  In  the  East.  Sami. 

1 86.  Piiyttachia.  Kingdom  of  Mexico.  Pertn. 

’ 87.  Chamadryt>r4es.  New  Spain. 

* 88.  Pmcvmf.cns.  Lima.  Perm. 

'89.  Peru. 

' 90.  PapUinmicea,  New  Spain.  Perm. 

' 91.  Acuminata.  Peru.  Perm. 

* 92.  Nodosa.  Peru.  Shrub. 

•93.  O/rpositiJhm a.  Peru.  Perm. 

* 94.  Arc, HI.  Peru.  Shrub. 

* 95.  Plumota.  Peru.  Shrub. 

* 90.  InlegrifaUa.  Peru.  Shrub. 

*97.  Baaemota.  Peru,  Shrub. 


* 98.  y Mneea.  Pent,  Ann. 

*99.  PramtUica.  Mexico. 

* 100.  Cirri data.  Mexico.  Perea. 

*101.  Atari*.  Peru.  Perm. 

* 102.  Triaugulaei,.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

* 103.  Drtiotdca.  Mexico.  Perm. 

* 404.  Sagkt  itM.  Peru.  Peren. 

* 105.  Cutpidala.  Peru. 

* 106.  Patent.  New  Spain. 

* J07.  'Contprttta.  Bagdad.  Bien. 

* 108.  Alta  .lien.  Mount  Atlas.  Biea. 

* 109.  Bicabr.  Tlcmtca.  Bteu. 

•HO.  AJgcrieiuit.  Algiers.  Ana. 

•111.  Cr  ttifolia. 

*112.  Se aliwr.  Peru.  Perm. 

•113.  Ce , Maphydo’.ds.  Sicily  and  Egypt.  Biea. 

* 114.  PUbeia . New  Holland. 

See  Flo r . J’cruv.  ; Cavauillc*  I cones ; and  Desfon* 
uine  Fbjrtt  AUaulicO. 

59.  Cum  la.  Car.  ringeos  : labio  auperiore  erecto 
piano.  Fiiamenta  castrata  duo.  Semina  4. 

J.  Frutimsa.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Capilata.  Siberia. 

3.  Mariana.  Virginia.  Perea. 

4.  Pulegioides.  V itginia,  aod  dry  part*  of  Ca- 
nada. Ann. 

5.  Thymoides.  Montpellier,  Levant.  Ann. 

64.  CoLlivroxi.t,  Cor.  unequal', : Ubio  inferior* 
muliifido  capdlari.  Sea.  1.  perfection. 

1.  Canadensis.  Virginia,  and  the  woods  of  Ca- 
nada. Perm. 

S.  Scttbrmtcu/o,  or  Seabra.  East  Florida.  Per. 
• S.  Amsota.  South  Carolina.  Perea.  (4.  Stun.) 
•4.  Tubcrma.  Carolina.  Perm.  (Michaux.) 

Sea.  IV.  Jfoieers  Inferior  and  Polypetahnu. 

42.  Fostahhia.  Cor.  dipetab.  Cat  ♦ partitus 
inferus.  Caps,  mcmbranacea  non  dehiscent  2-lccu- 
laris  ; locuha  monospermis. 

1.  PhiUyrceoidu.  Syria,  between  Lsodicea  and 
Mount  Casstum.  Shrub. 

68.  Lithophiua.  Cat  triphyllus.  Cur.  tripetala. 
Nectar,  diphytlom.  Pericarp,  bilocuhi-e. 

1.  Mute  aides.  Rock-**  of  Nsvaaa.  ' Snartz. ) 

69.  Lisocieha.  Cat  4-dentatus.  Cor.  4-p-taIa. 
Antb.  petals  2 opposite  bisi  connectentes.  Bucca 
2-locui.  loculis  2 spertr.is. 

1.  f.igustrina.  Jamaica,  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 
This  species  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  genu* 

CmONANTUl'*. 

39.  Dialiuh.  Cor.  S petala.  Cat  auDus.  Siam. 
id  latus  superius. 

1.  Indum.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Guineente.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

8*ct,  V.  Flowers  Superior. 

65.  Mo»WA.  Cor.  inxqualis.  Cat  fructus  I-phyl- 
lus,  dentatoa.  Git  fiorn  bifida*.  Sew.  l.subcalyce 
Boris. 

I.  Pertica.  Ispahan  Hi  Perrsia.  Perm. 
j 43.  CiHCir  a.  Cor.  dipetala.  Cal  2-phylloa,  au- 
perus.  Cape,  bilocu laris  ew  dduaoenai  loculi* 
monospermis. 
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1.  Luidiana.  Europe  and  N.  America.  Perm. 

2.  Al pitta.  At  the  foot  of  mountains  in  the 
cold  parts  of  Europe.  Perot. 

67.  Glob ba.  Cor.  arqaalis : trifida.  Cal.  superus, 
trifidtis.  Caps,  trilocularis.  Sent,  pluriou.  Siam.  2. 
].  Maraniina.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

2.  S titans.  East  Indies. 

3w  Japotnca.  Japan.  Peren. 

4*.  Ueiformis.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

Sec  Class  1.  p.  84% 


Sect.  VI.  Flowers  without  Pdals. 


70.  Ancistrum.  CaL  4-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Stigma 
multipartitum.  Drupa  exsucca  hispida  1 -local. 

1.  S anguisorbte.  New  Zealand.  Peren. 

2.  JmcuIum i.  Falkland  inlands.  Perot. 

3.  Latehrosum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
*4-.  Repens.  Peru.  Shrub.  ( Peu/enat.) 

9 5.  Magellan icutu.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

This  genus,  given  by  Willdenow  after  Linnxus, 
has  been  placed  under  the  genus  Acasna,  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  Modus  Keuensis.  See 
the  new  Genera  at  the  end  of  this  Class. 

71.  Aruva.  Cal.  5-partitus  : laciniis  reflex  is.  Co- 
rolla nulla.  Baer  a umlocularis  1-vcl  2-*perraa. 

i.  Die  uric  a tu,  or  Guiamnnt.  Woods  of  Gui- 
ana. Shrub. 


Order  II.  Dig  y via. 

$ 73.  A vthox  antrum.  Cal.  Gluma  bivalvis,  uni- 
ffora.  Cor.  Gluma  bivalvis,  acuminata  aristata. 

Ant.  !. 

1.  Odoratum.  Europe.  Peren. 

2.  Indicum.  India.  See  Prrotir. 

3.  Crinihtm.  New  Zealand.  See  Agrosti';. 

4.  Arenacenm.  Malabar. 

74.  Crypsh.  Cal.  Gluma  bivalvis  uniflora.  Cor. 
Gluma  bivalvis  mutica, 

1.  Aculeala.  In  sandy  moist  places  of  the  East, 
Siberia,  Moldavia,  Camiola,  Italy,  south  of 
France,  Spain,  Barbary,  and  Sicily.  Ann. 
*3.  Sclumoides.  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Smyr- 
na. Bid 9. 

This  genus  is  given  in  Class  III.  by  Pcrsoon,  Sy- 
nopsis, p.  79. 

Order  III.  Trioyvia. 

74.  PirFR.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Bacca  mono*  perm  a. 

1.  Xigritm.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Retie.  India.  Shrub. 

3.  Cuhiba.  Woods t»f  Java,  and  in  Guinea.  Shrub . 

4.  Clwutfulium.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Capense.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Malantiris.  East  and  West  Indies. 

7-  Discolor.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

8.  Medium.  Shrub. 


9.  Amalago.  Mountains  of  Jamaica  and  His-  Class  11* 
paniofa.  Skrttb.  DjaadrU. 

10.  Siriboa.  India.  Shrub. 

11.  Excelsum.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

12.  Loagunt.  India.  Shrub. 

13.  Methysticum.  Society,  Friendly,  and  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Shrub. 

14.  LntifoU aw.  Society  and  Friendly  Islands, 
and  New  Hebrides.  Shrub. 

15.  Ihcumanum.  Martinique  and  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

16.  Retteulaium.  Martinique,  Brasil,  and  Hispa- 
nioLi.  Shrub. 

17.  Aduhcum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

18.  Mnrroph ylium.  Jamaica  and  Martinique. 

Sbrttb. 

19.  Genicutaium.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2a  Verrmosm n.  Jamaica  and  Guiana,  See.  Shrub. 

21.  Misjiidum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

22.  Nitidum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

23.  PeHuvidum.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Ann. 

24.  Aiptnnm.  Jamaica.  Perm. 

25.  Hispidtdum.  Jamaica  and  Martinique.  Ann. 

26.  TcneUvm.  Jamaica.  Atm. 

27.  Acuminatum.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren’. 

28  Bland um.  Caraccas.  Peren. 

29.  Amplexicaule.  West  Indies.  Peren. 

30.  Pallidum.  Society  Islands. 

31.  Obht  if <diutn.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

32.  Retusmu.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

33.  Glabellum.  Jamaica. 

34.  Scandens.  Jamaica. 

35.  Serpens.  Jamaica. 

36.  Cordi/bHum.  Jamaica. 

37.  Nummulary  folium.  Jamaica. 

38.  HntundifoSuut.  Mountains  of  America. 

301  Macula* inn,  St  Domingo. 

40.  Pciiatum.  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo.  Peren. 

41.  Subpellalum.  Woody  parts  of  Amboyna  and 
Baleya.  Peren. 

42.  Distachyau.  Mountains  of  America.  Peren. 

43.  V-mbellatum.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

44.  Tri folium.  America. 

45.  PereskicefoUum.  In  the  island  of  Veaetu- 
la.  Perm. 

46.  Polystachiou.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

47.  Quadrifolium.  In  the  highest  woody  moun- 
tains of  South  America. 

48.  Verticillatum.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

49.  Stellatum.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

50.  Reftexum.  West  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  in  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

51.  PulcheUum.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

52.  Pih forme.  Jamaica,  in  the  groves  between 
high  mountains. 

• 53.  MugHolutfoUum.  West  Indies.  Peren. 

• 54.  Quadrangular?.  Trinidad. 

• 55.  Bracteatum.  St  Vincents. 

9 56.  Hernandifolium.  Caribbee  Isles. 

See  Thompson,  Litm.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  200. 


NEW  GENERA. 


New 


Order  I.  Monooyvta. 


I.  Ac.rva.  Cal.  4-phylliw.  Car.  O.  Stigma  mul« 
tipartitum.  Drupa  exsucca,  hispida,  l-locularis. 


1.  Ovalt folia.  Peru.  Peren. 

2.  Leewgata.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Peren. 

3.  4.  5.  The  same  aa  the  3 species  given  under 
Ancistrum. 
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II.  Notema.  Pet.  4,  per  paria  ope  staminum  ad 
basin  connexa.  Drupa.  ( Ventenat.) 

1.  Longi folia.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

2.  I'vnctata.  New  Holland. 

3.  Ora/a.  New  South  Wales. 

4.  lJfuxtrina.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  Shrub. 

5.  Mtcrocarpa.  New  Holland. 

See  Ventenat.  Choix  de  Plantes,  Paris,  1803 ; and 
Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  .523. 

III.  Catalpa.  Cor.  5 fida,  irregularis.  Cal.  2- 
partitus.  Siam.  3 sterilia.  Caps.  2-tocular:s.  Scm. 
apice  et  basi  rrumbranaceo-papposa.  (Jussieu.) 

1.  Syringi folia.  North  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Longtssivu 7.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

These  two  species  are  given  by  Wiildenow,  under 

the  genus  Bignonia.  in  the  class  Didynamia  ; 
but  in  the  Hortus  Ketrensis  they  are  given  under 
this  genus.  See  Sim's  Bot . Mag.  1094. 

IV.  Stachytakpheta.  Cal.  tubulosus,  4 dentatus. 
Cor.  hypocratenforrais,  inxqualis,  5-fida,  curva. 
Siam.  4 : 2 sterilia.  Son.  2.  ( Vahl  and  Jussieu. ) 

J.  Intltca.  These  species  are  given  by 

2.  Jamaicensis.  I Wiildenow  under  the  genus 

2.  Orubica.  > Verbena.  See  Jussieu, 

4.  MulabUis.  1 Annalesdu  Museum,),  p.  75. 

5.  Prismatica.  A and  Vahl,  Enumeratio  Plan- 

turum.  Havniz,  1804,  1805. 

V.  Ohnls.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  4-partita  : pe- 
talis  longis  ligulatis.  Filam.  longa.  Xux  alata. 
( Cavanules. ) 

1.  Eur optea.  Italy  and  Spain. 

This  is  the  Fraxinus  Ohm's  of  Wiildenow,  but 
it  obviously  differs  from  that  genus.  Sec  Per- 
soon's  Synopsis , i.  p.  9. 

VI.  Columellia.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  rotata. 
Caps,  didyma  : valvulis  duplicate.  (FI.  Peruv.) 

1.  Arborescats.  Peru. 7 See  Flora  Peruv.  i.  p. 

2.  Frutescens.  Peru,  j 28.  j and  Pcrsoon's 
Synopsis , i.  p.  13. 

VII.  Sarmienta.  Cor.  urceolata.  Filam.  3 steri- 
lia. Caps,  l-locularis,  circumscissa.  (FI.  Peruv.) 

1.  Scandens.  Peru.  • Flora  Peruv.  i p.  8. 

VIII.  Globifera.  Cab  4-partitus.  Cor.  4-parti- 
ta, subbilabiata  : lacinia  superior?  minor**.  Filam. 
incurva  basi  appcndicolata.  Caps,  subglobosa  po- 
lysprrma.  ( Per  soon.) 

I.  Umbrosa.  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

This  is  the  Micranthcmum  orbiculatumof  Michaux. 
Flor.  llor.  Amer.  i.  p.  10.  See  Persoon’s  Sy- 
nopsis, i.  p.  15. 

IX.  Kj-YTRauia.  Cal . coriaceus,  4-partitus:  lac. 
antica  fissa.  Cor.  5-fida : laciniis  subzqualibus. 
Filam.  2 cast  rat  a.  Stigmata  ligulata.  Caps,  ob- 
longa,  2-locularis,  2-valvis : valvis  semiseptiferis. 
( Sea  pus  radical  is  bract  eat  us.)  (Michaux.) 

1.  Caroltniensis.  Carolina. 

2.  Indica.  Tranqucbar. 

3.  Imbricata. 

Sp-l-  is  the  K/ytraria  virgala  of  Michaux.  Sp.  2. 
is  the  Justicia  A caul  is  of  Linn.  See  Persoon's 
Synopsis , i.  p.  23. 

X.  Sanchez: a.  Cal.  5-partitus  : laciniz  obtusa. 
Cor.  tubulosa,  lacin.  xqualcs.  Filam.  2-castrata. 
Antk.  calcaratz.  Stigma  2-fldum.  Caps,  oblon- 
ga,  2 locular,  2-valvis.  (Flor.  inoolucrati.)  (FI. 
Peruv.) 


1.  Hirsute . Peru. 7 r.  n . „ Gain. 

2.  Glabra.  Peru,  j S<*  Flor'  Pe™-  >-  P- 

XI.  Mickocarp/ea.  Cal.  tubulosus,  5-gonus,  5- 
fidus.  Cor.  bilabiate.  Siam.  2 anthcrifera.  Caps. 
hi  valvis,  dissepiment  contrario,  demum  libero.  (R. 
Brown.) 

1.  Muscosa.  New  Holland.  ( Pcedcrota  mini- 
ma.) Sec  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  435. 

XII.  Hypokstes.  Cal.  5 fidus,  xquali*  ; lnvolucro 
4-fidu,  tri  flora  (abort  tone  szpc  urn  flora)  inclusus. 

Cor.  bilabiata.  Antherce  umloculares  ! Ovarii  lo- 
culi 2-spermi.  Dissepiment  um  adnatum.  Semi- 
na retinaculis  subtensa.  (Solander.) 

1.  Floribunda.  New  Holland. 

Besides  this  species,  the  preceding  genus  compre- 
hends the  justicia  fastuosa,  Forskalei,  purpurea , 
arista ta,  vcrticillaris,  and  serpens.  See  Brown’s 
Prodromus , p.  474. 

XIII.  Nbi.sonia.  Cal.  inzqualis,  4-partitus.  Cor. 
mfundibul.  limbo  5-fido,  parum  inzquali.  Siam. 

2.  anthcrifera  inclusa  ; Antbcrarum  «loculis  inter- 
tionc  zqualibus,  divaricatis  : Caps,  tessilis  acuminc 
elaatico,  dissepimento  adnato,  loculis  polyspermia. 
Semina  tint*  retinaculis.  (B.  Brown.) 

1.  Campesiris.  New  Holland. 

2.  Hot  undifolia.  New  Holland. 

This  genus  perhaps  comprehends  also  justicia  Air- 
suta,  origanoides,  canescctis,  and  nummulariafo- 
Ua , and  some  unpublished  species  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Equinoctial  Afnca.  Sec  Brown’s 
Prodromus,  p.  480. 

XIV.  Omgarrhena.  Cal.  4-partitus,  bibractea- 
tus.  Cor.  4-fida,  zstivationc  valvata,  persistent. 

Slam.  2 inclusa.  Ovarium  2-loculare.  Capsulft  ? 
bilocularis.  f R.  Brown,) 

1.  Micrantha.  New  Holland. 

This  genus  resembles  the  genus  Olba  in  its  arti- 
ficial character,  but  differs  from  it  wholly  in  its 
habit.  See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  549. 

XV.  Margyrocarpub.  Cal.  4-5-part.  Cor.,0. 

Stigma  pcltatum.  Drupa  l-sperma.  (FL  Per  -r.) 

1.  Set  os  us.  Chili."  Shrub . (Flor.  Peruv.) 


Order  II.  Digynia. 

XVI.  Peperoma.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Stigma:  punct.. 
1-2,  in  apicc  germinis.  (Ft.  Peruv.) 

1.  Scut  cl  latum . . 13.  Alatum. 

2.  VmiiUcatum.  14.  Purpurcum. 

3.  Secundum.  15.  Pilosum. 

4.  Fo'iijbntm . 16.  Tri nerve. 

5.  Chrystaltinum.  17.  O bliquum. 

6.  I nariptafijblium.  18.  Acuminatum. 

7.  Ilbomheum.  19.  Striatum. 

8.  Filiforme . 20.  Scandens. 

9.  Coticavum . 21.  Dependent. 

10.  Tctragonum.  ..  22.  F.warginatum. 

11.  Septcmnerve.  23.  Variegatutn. 

12.  Pubescent.  24.  Monostachlpnn. 

Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Flor.  Peruv.  p.  8.  have  constitu- 
ted the  preceding  new  genus  out  of  several  new 
species  of  Piper  found  in  Peru.  Persoon,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion,  that  a farther  examination  of 
the  species  is  necessary  before  this  separation 
should  be  adopted.  See  Synopsis,  i.  p.  31. 
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CU»  III. 
'1'rufldHl- 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DIANDRIA. 


Class  IIL 

Triandru, 


Under  this  class  Pcrsoon  has  ranked  the  genu* 
GunNERA  ; but  we  have,  after  Willdenow,  given  it 
under  Gynandhia. 

The  following  plants,  being  diandrous,  might  be 
expected  in  this  class;  but  they  belong  to  natural 
genera,  the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separa- 
ted, and  which  fail  under  other  classes. 


Valeriana  corducopiat.  Boerhavia  free  la,  hirsu- 
te, scandcns.  L.  Commelina  polygama.  Roth. 
Callisia  umbcllul.  Schoenus  Mariscus  L.  Sc. 
CUidium  Sw.  setaceus.  Sw.  Kyllinga  pumila, 
and  several  species  of  Scirpus. 

Digynia. 


Monogynia. 

Hemimcris  sabulosa,  diffusa,  montan  a.  Bignonia 
catalpa,  longissima.  rolycnenum  Sclerospennum. 


Holcus  odoratus,  Fcstuca  diandra , Saccharum  cy- 
linder urn,  Thunbrrgii.  Agrosti*  diandra.  Bro- 
mus  rigidus,  diandrus  Rotkii,  &c. 


CLASS  III.  TRIANDRIA. 


Order  I.  Monogynia. 

{ 75.  Valeriana.  Cal . 0.  Cor.  1.  petala,  basi  bine 
gibba,  supera.  Scm . 1. 

1.  Rubra.  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and.  in 
the  East.  Perm. 

2.  August  j'olia.  Mountains  of  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy.  Perm. 

3.  Calcitrapa.  Portugal,  and  the  East.  Ann. 

4.  Dioica.  Europe,  and  boggy  ground  in  the 
East.  Perm. 

5.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Officinalis.  Europe.  Perm. 

7.  Phu.  Alsace  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

8.  Tripteris.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  and 
Austria.  Peren. 

9.  Montana.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Rhae- 
tia,  Austria,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

10.  Celtica.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  the  Vallais.  Peren. 

11.  Tuherosa.  Dalmatia  Sicily,  and  Provence. 
Perea. 

12.  Saxatilis.  Stiria  and  Austria.  Ann. 

13.  Elongate.  Mountains  of  Schneeberg  in  Lower 
Austria.  Peren. 

14.  Pyrenaica.  Pyrenees?  Peren. 

15.  Scandens.  Cumana. 

16.  Mixta.  Montpellier. 

17.  Supxna.  Mountains  of  Italy  and  Carinthia. 
Peren. 

18,.  Vittasa..  Japan. 

19.  Polys/ achy  a.  Watery  places  in  Bonaria.  Peren. 

20.  Sibirica.  Fields  of  Siberia.  Ann. 

21.  Ruth  mica.  Siberia.  Peren. 

22.  Comoro.  South  America,  at  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  Peren. 

23.  Cornucopia.  Armenia,  Barbary,  Sicily,  and 
Spain.  Ann. 

24.  Echinata . Italy,  and  in  the  shady  parts  of 
Montpellier.  Ann. 

25.  Olitoria.  In  Europe,  among  the  growing 
corns.  Ann. 

26.  Drntata.  Among  I he  growing  corns  of  Ger- 
many France,  ana  Italy.  Ann. 

27.  Vesicaria . Candia.  Ann, 


28.  Coronata.  Portugal.  Ann. 

29.  Discoidea.  Italy  and  Spain.  Ann. 

30.  Radiate.  North  America.  Ann. 

31.  Pumila.  Montpellier.  * Ann. 

9 32.  Pi/osa.  Tarma  in  Peru.  Ann. 

• S3.  Connate.  Tarma  in  Peru. 

• 34.  Brachiaia . High  hills  of  Lima  in  Peru.  An. 
9 35.  Virgata.  Rugged  parts  of  Canta  in  Peru. 

Shrub. 

9 36.  Globifera.  Mountains  of  Canta  and  Tarma. 

• 37.  Sanguisorbee . Cordilleras, 

• 38.  Decussate.  Stony  parts  of  Peru. 

• 39.  Paniculate.  Boggy  parts  in  Peru. 

• 40.  Hualinorhiza.  Chili. 

• 41.  Cnccropkylla.  Hills  of  Lima  and  Chancay. 

• 42.  Serrate.  Peru. 

• 43.  Coarctata.  High  grounds  of  Tarma. 

See  Flor.  Pcruv.  i.  59.  Cavanilles  leones , v. 
p.  34.  Sp.  41.  is  the  Boerhavia  Charrophyl- 
loides  of  Willdenow. 

84.  Melothria.  Cal.  5-fidue.  Cor.  campanulata, 
1 -petala.  Bacea  3-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Pendula.  Canada,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica.  An. 
J92.  Crocus.  Cor.  6-partita,  aequali*.  Stigmata 
convoluta. 

1.  Salivas,  or  Officinalis.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

2.  ffemus.  In  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  the  Py- 
renees, Portugal,  '1  hracc,  and  Camiola.  Per. 

• 3.  Versicolor.  Peren. 

9 4.  Biforus.  Peren. 

• 5.  Susianus.  T urkey.  Peren. 

9 6.  Sulphureus.  Peren. 

*7.  Marsiacns.  Turkey.  Peren. 

• 8.  Serotinus.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

9 9.  Nudifiorus . England,  I Pyrenees,  and  France. 
Peren. 

For  an  account  of  the  last  7 new  species,  see  Ker 
in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  221. ; and  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  ,v 

95.  *Am  holy  Cor.  tubulosa,  6-fida  inaequalis, 
rtcurvata.  Caps,  infer  a. 

1.  Luri  or.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

2.  JEtkiopica.  Cape  <»f  Good  Hope.  Peren . 
S.  Nervosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

4.  Cano  mu.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
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Ctu.  hi. 

Triaudria. 


5.  Riugen s.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

6.  Plicata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

• 7.  Abbreviata.  The  Gladiolus  Ablreviatus. 

94.  Gladiolus.  Cor.  6-partita,  tubulosa;  Hagens. 
Siam,  adsceudentia. 

1.  j Montanas,  or  TubiUaris.  Table  Mountain 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

2.  Parri/foms.  Percn. 

3.  F/csuosus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

4.  Recurvus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

5.  Falcatiu.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn. 

6.  Biflorus.  Straus  of  Magellan.  Percn. 

7.  TeneUus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

8.  Dichotomy*.  Pcren.  ( Thiuiberg. ) 

9.  Siriatus,  or  Formasus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Perea. 

10.  Crispus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

11.  Cuspirtatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn. 

12.  Tnstis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

IS.  Albidtts.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

14.  Hyatinus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

15.  Gracilis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

16.  Carinaiu*.  or  Punclatus.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Peren. 

17.  Galcatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

18.  Imbricatus,  or  Rossicus.  Russia. 

19.  Bra'ifoliui.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

20.  Communis.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

21.  Corneas.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

22.  Hirsitius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

23.  fVatsonius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

24.  MerianeUns.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tops  of 
mountains.  Peren. 

25.  Merianus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

26.  Laccatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn. 

27.  lridifolius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren* 

28.  Refract  us.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren , 
29*  Audits.  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  Perea. 

30.  Bicolor.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  hills 
of  Groene  Kloof.  Peren » 

31.  Aaceps.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

32.  Fisstfoliusi  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

33.  SUineidts.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

34.  Roseus . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Penn. 

35.  Junceus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea . 

36.  Seiifolius.  Cane  of  Good.  Hope.  Peren . 

37.  Marginalus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

38.  Angustus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

39.  Cndnlaius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Venn. 

40.  Flavus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

41.  Securiger.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

42.  Tubifrorus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

43.  Tubatus . Cape  of  Good  Hppe.  Pcren. 

44.  Floribumha.  Cape  of  Good  rl^pe.  Peren. 

45.  Blandus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

4 6.  Plicutus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

47.  Sjrictus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn. 

48.  Muctxnudus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
49’  SpathactHS.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 
50.  Granmtetu,  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  Percn. 

* 51.  Quadrangularis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

* 52.  Namaquensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

* 53.  frtrsicobr.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn. 

* 54.  Miller i Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

* 55.  Cardimdu.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 


• 56.  Byzantinus.  Turkey.  Peren. 

• 57.  Communis.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

• 5S.  Segctum . South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

• 59.  Alains.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perris. 

• GO.  Spiralis.  *71.  Campanulatus. 

• 61.  Pierophyflus.  • 72.  Affinis. 

• 62.  Pune  tat  us.  *73.  Paniculatus. 

• 63.  Holaccus.  • 74.  Trimaculatus. 

• 64.  Orchioi/ioms.  • 75.  Bimaculaius. 

• 65.  Kervosus.  • 76.  Venirwosus. 

• 6G.  Pun  teens.  • 77.  Resupinatus. 

• 67.  Crocatus.  • 78.  Longijiorus. 

• 68.  S t/phurcus.  • 79.  Alopevarvidau * 

• 69.  banns.  * 80.  Planlagineus. 

• 70.  Grandijlorus. 

Some  of  these  species  are  given  by  Willdcnow  un- 
der Gladiolus  and  Ixia.  See  Persoou’s  Stp 
no  pus,  p.  43, 

Mr  1 ver,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  gives  the 
name  of  Alatus  to  No.  59,  a new  species ; and 
the  name  of  Viperalus  to  No.  29.  which  we  have 
called  Alatus,  after  Willdenow.  See  the  new 
genera  Anomatilf.ca,  Tuitonia,  Wat&osla, 
and  MsLAfcPHigRULA  of  this  Class. 

J 97.  In  is.  Cor.  6-paniia : laciniis  allcrtii*  refleiis. 
Stigmata  petaliformia. 

1.  Ciliata.  On  the  hills  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Peren. 

2.  Miauta.  Mount  Leuwcstart  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 

3.  P u mi la.  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  hills  of 
Hungary,  Peren. 

4.  Lutescens.  Mountainous  places  of  Germany 
and  France.  Percn. 

5.  Cristaia . North  America.  Peren. 

6.  Susiana.  In  the  East.  Pcren. 

7.  Ftorcniiaa.  S.  of  Europe,  Carniola.  Peren. 

8.  Ftavissima.  Humid  places  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

9.  Bifiura.  Rocks  of  Portugal,  and  about  the 
lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.  Perea. 

10.  Aphylla,  or  Xudtcaulis  Pcren. 

11.  ranegata.  Hungary.  Peren. 

12.  Squalens.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

IS.  Japonica.  Japan.  Peren 

14.  Sambucina.  South  of  Europe.  Perea. 

15.  Lnrida.  South  of  Europe.  Percn. 

16.  Germanica . Germany  and  Switzerland.  Perea. 

17.  Pallida.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

18.  Cotnpressa , Interior  regions  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

19.  Dichotoma.  Dauria.  Peren. 

20.  Trtpelala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

21.  Tncuspts.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

22.  Xiphyum.  Spain  and  Siberia.  Pcren . 

23.  Xiphioides.  Spain.  Percn. 

24.  Pseud  Acorns . Europe.  Peren. 

25.  FtrtiJissimn.  France,  England,  and  Tuscany, 
Peren. 


CbwHi 

Truitim. 


26.  Virginias.  Virginia. 

27.  Versicolor.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Peren. 

28.  Ilalojthila.  Siberia.  Perm. 

29.  OchtolcHca.  In  the  East.  Pcren. 

30.  SjHithacea.  Interior  regions  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Perea. 
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Si.  Samoa.  The  surwly  parts  of  Sch  wart  land, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pereu. 

SS.  Sisynac/mm.  Spain,  Portugal,  Mid  Barbrtry. 
Peren. 

SS.  Verna.  Virginia.  Perea. 

34.  Pcrrica.  Persia.  Perea . 

So.  Juneea.  Kzrbnry.  Peren. 

36.  Augusta.  Cape  ol  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

37.  Setacea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

38.  Temuf.Jia.  Sandy  parts  of  Dauna  and  at 
the  Wolga.  Pars*. 

39.  Vemtnco  a.  Mountains  of  Hauria.  Peres. 

40.  Grammta.  Foot  of  mountains  in  Austria. 
Perea. 

41.  Erunta.  Japan.  Perm. 

42.  Spuria.  Meadows  of  Germany  and  Siberia. 
Perm. 

43.  Orimlatis,  or  Inherits.  Japan.  Perea. 

44.  StUrica,  the  Pratetuil  of  Persoon.  Mea- 
dows of  Germany,  Austria,  Siberia,  and  Swit- 
zerland. Perea. 

43.  Martiaiceasu.  Martinique.  Perea. 

46.  Paconia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

47.  Cnspa.  Hills  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

48.  Papihonacea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

49.  Edulis.  Sandy  held.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Perea. 

50.  Trislie.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

51.  Polystachya.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

52.  Viscaria.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sandy 
places  at  Saldanha  Bay.  Perm. 

SS.  Rituramoea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 
54.  Tubercua.  Arabia  and  in  the  East.  Perm. 
•55.  Ruihenica.  Siberia.  Perea. 

•56.  Subbifiura.  Portugal.  J'enes. 

*57.  Fmbriata.  Chinn.  Perm 
•58.  Ijaitaasca.  Portugal.  Perm. 

•59.  Arraaria.  Hungary. 

*60.  Plicata  1 Cultivated  in  gardens. 

•61.  .Vu-ertiij  See  Lamarck,  I Hast. 

•62.  Plumeria,  the  Morma  Iri’.petoia  of  Wiild. 

• 63.  Nortkiaaa.  Braeil. 

*64.  Orient  a 'is  barbata.  Constantinople.  The 
Mona  Iridkddee  of  Wdldcnow. 

•65.  Slylout.  Algiers.  } Oesfontaine 
•66.  Scot  fundee.  Algiers.  J liar.  AH. 

*67.  Ijatgifalia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•68.  Elegnm  Seldom  iu  gardens. 

* 69.  Fugax.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

See  the  genera  MukEA  aud  Mahica  of  this  claw. 
93.  Ixi a.  Cor . fi  partita,  patent,  sequalts.  Stigmata 
3,  eTrctiu*cuk>-patula. 

1.  Fruticoet i.  Mountains  at  tbc  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Minute . Sandy  mandated  places.  Cape  of 
Ho  >d  Hope.  Perea* 

3.  Rosea*  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

4.  Chb-roUuoa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 
&.  Bulbocodium.  See  Trjchorbma.  The  Alps 

of  Italy.  Perm. 

6.  Cruciate.  Sec  Tricuonema.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Perm. 

7.  Fragrant.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

8.  Humihs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 


9.  Pilom.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren.  Class  tn. 

10.  Uirta.  Morst  sandy  pans  at  the  Cape  of  Tr**n^r**- 

Good  Hope.  Peren.  * 

1 1.  SectatiJa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  l iifouL,  or  Cczruhsctus.  CapeofGood  Hope. 

Peren. 

IS.  liubrocyenet i.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

14.  Punicca.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

15.  Purpurea.  Capr  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

16.  Crispa.  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

17.  Cintutnomea.  See  Hea*£JLAKT«iA.  Hills 
ot  Leu  restart,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

18.  Corymhosa.  Gravelly  places  of  Swarthland, 

C*p<  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

19.  Heterophylla.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

20.  A nem  -mrjkyra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  .Perm. 

21.  Colestina.  Carolina.  Peren. 

22.  SpteafQ.  Tups  of  the  mountains  of  the  Hot* 
tentots.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  JWen. 

2S.  Plantaginea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
hill.,  and  often  <m  the  road  sides.  Peren. 

24.  JLincaris,  Cape  of  Gooi  Hope.  Peren. 

25.  Incur  not  a.  Cape  ol  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

£6.  Paten*.  Cape  id  Good  Hope.  JPemr. 

27.  Co  pillar  it.  Sandy  aud  mourt  places  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

28.  Fteruosa.  Cupe  of  Go  ,d  H*pe.  Peren. 

29.  Auguste.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

30.  Radiate.  Her  Hcsfeaaktha.  CapeofGood 
H>ipe.  Peren . 

31.  Firgaia , the  Morea  Virgata  of  Persoon. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

32.  Longi flora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

33.  Sciiiaru.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

34.  Aristaus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

35.  Pcwluia.  Near  Kromrivicr,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Peren. 

36.  Buliiiflera.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

37.  Ijeucantha.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

38.  Erecta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

39.  Maculate.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

40.  Deueta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Penn. 

41.  Croon  la.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

42.  Squalida.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

4S.  Lt  ncea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  below  Pic- 
ket berg.  Peren. 

44.  Pentamlra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

45.  AuUcn.  C ipe  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

46.  Fakata.  See  Hispbilantua.  Hills  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

47.  Exci<a.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

1 48.  Conica.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

‘4^.  Monadebphia.  Cape  of  Goud  Hope.  Peren. 

50.  (olumetl  iris.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

‘51.  Crateroides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

‘ 52.  Return.  Cap**  of  Good  Hope.  Prreu. 

’53.  Fastiginta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

54.  Pusith.  (An  Irews'  Repo  itonj.) 

’55.  Filiformu.  CapeofGood  Hope. 

59.  Vvruiiflorn.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

60.  Lancea.  ( Thunberg.) 
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Class  III.  *(5|.  Columnar  is.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

l*ruodria.  • gg.  Grandi flora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

¥ _ *63.  Fimbrtala.  ( Lamarck. ) 

• 64-.  ChinensifS.  Moreea  Chin . of  Willdenow. 

See  the  Botanical  Magazine,  p.  53J),  594i  609, 630, 

and  the  Hortus  Kctvensis,  for  an  account  of  spe- 
cies 48  to  52  ; and  Pcrsoon’s  Synopsis  for  spe- 
cies 53  to  63.  Sec  Thiciionkma. 

96.  Aristba.  Beta/a  6.  Stylus  declinatut.  Stigma 
infundibuUfonne  hians.  Caps,  infera  polysperma. 

I.  Cyaaea,  or  Eriophora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Pcren. 

Under  this  genus  Mr  Ker  ranks  the  species  Spira- 
lis, Melaleuca , and  Cctrulea , of  the  genus  Mo- 
UJRK. 

98.  Moiiea.  Cor.  Hexapetala  ; pet  ala  3 interiora  pa- 
ten tia  ; angustiora.  Stigma  3 tidum. 

J.  Melaleuca,  or  I.ugens  of  Pcrsoon.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

* 2.  Spiralis.  Cape  of  Good  rHopc.  Pc  ten. 

3.  Pnsilla.  Capeof  Good  Hope.  Pcren . 

. 4.  Magellanica.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Percn. 

5.  Gladiata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

6.  Aphylla.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

7.  Fiitformis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

8.  Spalhacea.m  In  great  quantities  on  the  hills 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

• 9.  FlexHOsa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

1 0.  Polyanthos.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren . 

11.  Ccerulea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren.  / 

12.  Plicata.  Canbbec  Islands.  Percn. 

13.  Vmbcllata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  near  Pic- 
ketberg.  Pcren . 

14.  Crispa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

15.  Iriopetala,  the  Iris  Plumaria  of  Persoon. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcrt'n. 

16.  Irtdioides , tbe  Iris  Oriental is  Bar  ball  of 
Pcrsoon.  In  the  East^  and  about  Constanti- 
nople. Pcren. 

17.  Chincnsis,  the  Ixia  Chincns.  of  Pcrsoon. 
Sandy  places  of  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Perch. 

18.  Tenuis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

• 19.  Uvguiculata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

• 20.  I am  gi flora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn. 

■ 21 . Rainosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn. 

In  the  Hortus  Kewensis , the  species  of  the  genus 
Inis  which  wc  have  marked  1,  20,  21,  32,  46, 
47,  48,  49,  50,  52,  53,  are  given  with  the  same 
specific  names  under  the  above  genu*..  Other 
species  Colkna,  Kicgans , and  Grandiflora . are 
given  under  MorzFa  by  Pcrsoon,  which  Willdc- 
„ now  places  under  Sistrikchiuii. 

100.  Dilathis.  Cor.  6- pet  ala  hirstita.  Filamenlum 
trrtium  reliquis  minus.  Stigma  simplex.  Caps. 
globosa  infera  trilocuUris. 

1.  Corymbosa.  Giifcelly  places  of  the  Cape  of 

, Good  Hope.  Percn. 

2.  I'iscosa.  Top  of  the  Table  Mountain  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

3.  Paniculate.  Sandy  parts  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Perch. 

* 4.  Is utidcs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Lamarck.) 
*5.  Hrriliera.  Boggy  parts  of  Carolina.  (Mi- 

chaur. ) 

1 01  Wit*  KM  A.  Cor . 1-petala  cylindrica  6-partita. 
Stigma  cmarginatujn.  Caps,  super*. 


T ANY. 

1.  Maura.  Cape  of  Good  Hop*?.  Percn.  CUssTfl. 

• 2.  Corymbosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn.  Tnaodm. 
99-  Marica.  Cor.  1 -petals,  6-partita  ; lactniis  3 v 

altcrnis  duplo  minoribus.  Stig.  petaloidcum  trifi- 
dum:  laciniis  indivisis  acutis.  Caps,  tnlocularis 
infera. 

I.  Paludosa . Meadows  of  Guiana.  Pcren. 

*2i  A "orthiana.  Brazil.  Pcren. 

• 3.  Pyramidalis.  Mauritius. 

• 4.  Magellanica.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Mr  Ker,  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  has  given  anew 

species  under  the  name  of  Martinictnsis,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Iris  Martiniccnsis  already 
given. 

103.  Wachbndorpia.  Cor.  6-petala,  inxqualis,  in- 
fera. Caps.  3-locuIaris,  super*. 

1.  Thyrsi  flora.  4.  Tcnella. 

2.  Paniculata.  5.  Graminea. 

3.  I Ursula.  * 6.  Rrcti folia. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

102.  Xjjhidilm.  Cor.  6-petala  arqualis.  Capsula 
supers  34ocu1.  polysperma. 

1.  Album.  Cumana.  Pcren. 

2.  Ca-ruleum.  Meadows  of  Guiana.  Perm. 

104.  Com melina.  Cor.  6-petala.  Nccfaria  3,  ent- 
ciata,  filamentis  propriis  inserts. 

1.  Communis.  America.  Ann. 

2.  Africa na.  Ethiopia.  Pcren. 

3.  Bengaicnsis.  Bengal. 

4.  Krecta.  Virginia.  Percn. 

5.  Virgimca,  Virginia.  Perm. 

6.  Longicaulis.  Rivers  and  wet  parts  of  Ca- 
racca*.  Percn. 

7.  Mollis 4 Caraccas.  Perm. 

8.  Tuberosa.  Mexico.  Pcren. 

9.  Vagiaata . East  Indies.  Ann . 

10.  Numflorau  Dry*  grassy  parts  of  the  East 

Indies.  Ann. 

II.  Cucullata.  East  Indies. 

12.  Japonica.  Japan. 

13.  Spirata.  Rivers  and  wet  places  in  the  East 
Indies.  Ann. 

• 14.  Polygama,  Japan. 

• 15.  Caucnncnsis.  Cayenne.!  Richard,  Act.  Soc . 

• 16.  Pilosa.  Cayenne.  J J.inn.  Par. 

• 17.  August! ‘folia.  Carolina.  ( Michaux . ) 

• 18.  Bractaduta.  India.  (Lamarck.) 

• 19.  Hispida.  Hills  of  Cumaua. 

• 20.  Fasciculala.  Hills  and  fields  of  Lim?. 

• 21.  Nervosa . Cuchero  in  Peru. 

• 22.  Gracilis.  Peru. 

*23.  Serrulala.  Cayenne.  (Vahl.  F.clog.) 

Species  19 — 22.  See  Flor.  Perm'. 

76.  Ox  yb  aphis.  Cal.  3-fidus  campanulalus.  Cor. 
infuodibuliformif.  Nux  5-gona  1 sperma  calycc 
explanato  persistenti  cirrunulata. 

1.  Viscosus.  Peru.  Pcren . 

78.  MACROLomrM.  Cal.  duplex  : exterior  2-phyilus, 
interior  turbinat  us  oblique  5-drntatus.  Cor.  5-pc- 
tala  inxqualis.  I.tgum.  mnnospcimum. 

1.  Pinnatum.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

2.  1 lymcHitoides,  or  Bi folium,  Woods  of  Cay- 
enne and  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  riven. 

Shrub. 

3.  Spkarrocarpum . Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

79.  Ron  hi  a.  Cal.  Campanulas  5-partit.  Cor.  5- 
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CU»  IfL  petala  inarqualis.  Stigmata  3 revoluta.  Coptula? 
Tniadrw-  J.  Petimiflora.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

‘ 89.  Hippocratba.  CaL  5-partitus.  Peiala  5.  Cape. 

3.  obcordatae. 

1.  Vnlttbilis,  or  avala.  South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Indira.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Comota.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

• 4.  Seandnis.  Sooth  America.  Shrub. 

*5.  VtrtieiUata,  Senegal  and  Madagascar. 

•6.  Viridit.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  Shrub. 

• 7.  Antkodon.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  Shrub. 
See  Lamarck.  IftuMruL  and  Flor.  Prruv. 

90.  Tonsklla.  Cal.  5-oanituj.  Pet  ah  5.  Ned. 
ureeoUtum.  Barra  1 -local.  4-sperma. 

1.  Scan  dens.  Guiana,  Island  of  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

2.  A/riama.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

87.  Lobplinoia.  Cal.  5~phyUus.  Cor.  5 -petala, 
minima.  Cafu.  l4oculans,  8-vaIvis. 

1.  Hispamca.  Spain.  Atm. 

2.  Indira . East  Indies. 

83.  Willichia.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  44kh.  Caps. 

24ooularis,  poly  sperm  a. 

1.  llepcus.  Mexico.  Ah>\ 

105.  Callisia.  Cal.  3-phylius.  Petala  3.  AtUherce 
gemmae.  Caps.  2-loculans. 

1.  Hepene.  South  America  and  West  Indies. 
Perm. 

•2.  Cilmtn.  Peru.  (Flor.  Pcrttv.) 

• 3.  UmbeUala.  South  America.  ( Lamarck. ) 

106.  Sycna.  CaL  3-phyUus.  Peiala  3.  Auih.  ob- 
loogx.  Caps.  1-1  ocularis  3-vaKis. 

1.  Fluviaiilis.  Rivulets  of  Guiana  and  Carolina. 

80.  Rum  pr  1 a.  Cal.  3-fid  us.  Peiala  3.  Drttpa  S- 
* locularis. 

I.  Amboincnsis.  India.  Shrub. 

91.  Fissxlia.  Cal.  urccolatus  mtegeT.  Cor.  3-pe- 
tala,  petalis  cohatrentibus,  bints  bifidis.  Siam.  8, 
quorum  5 steriHa.  Nus.  1 spertna, 

1.  Psiitacorum.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

81.  C sco hum.  CaL  3-dentatus.  Petala  3-arqualia. 
Dacca  3-cocca. 

1.  Trkocam.  Spain  and  Narbonnp.  Shrub. 
*2.  PulvervUnlum.  Teneriffe.  Shrub. 

107.  Xyru.  Cor . 3-petala,  zqualis,  errnata.  Clu- 
mp bivalves  in  capitulutn.  Caps,  vupera- 

I.  ludica.  In  the  Indies.  Perm, 

*2.  Paucijbra.  Malabar,  New  Holland.  Perm , 

3.  Americana . Warm  parts  of  America.  Perm. 
4»  Ctfpensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

*5.  Sululiia.  Peru,  (j Flor.  Prruv.) 

*6.  Brevifolia.  Georgia.  (Michaux.) 

#7.  Anccps.  From  Maryland  to  Florida.  (3fieA.) 
•8.  Complanata.  New  Holland. 

•9.  Scabra.  New  Holland. 

* 10.  Lend*.  New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales. 

* 11.  Pusilla.  New  Holland. 

* 12.  Denttculala.  New  Holland. 

•13.  Paludosa.  New  Holland. 

"*  14.  Bract eata.  New  South  Wales. 

- *15.  Juncca.  New  South  Wales. 

* 16.  Gracilis.  N.  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  I si. 

* 17.  Ffejrfolia.  New  Holland. 

* 18.  Tereti/blia.  New  Holland. 

* 19.  Lacera.  New  Holland. 

* 20.  Opercutala.  New  Holland. 

tol.  iv.  part  1. 


mZ\,  Lamta.  New  Holland.  Clawflt 

Species  8—21,  ICC  Brown’*  Prodromus,  p.  235. 

88.  CoMWI  soia.  Cal.  Il-partitu*.  Cor.  5-part:  U.  ’v~" 

Dr upi  oblonga,  mice  biloba, 

1.  IntrtirjfalHi.  ianaici,  and  warm,  pacts  of 

A meriea.  Shrub.  . 

2.  Denials.  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

Sh  rub. 

3.  IticiJbUa,  Caribbcc  islands,  and  Antigua. 

Shriib. 


Skntb. 

, I See  Brown's 
|ana-  1 Prodrome, 

d.  J P-357’ 

u dr.  0.  Capt.  3- 


Anguloia.  America.  Shrub. 

77.  Oi.ax.  Cal.  integer.  Cor,  tnfuadibuliformis, 
3-fida,  Nectario  4-phyllo. 

1.  Zeylanico.  Ceylon.  Sbrub. 

*2,  Scan  deni. 

*3.  Phyltaathi.  New  Holland. 

*4.  Slricia.  New  Holland. 

* 5.  Aphglta.  New  Holland. 

85.  Rotala.  Cal.  3-dentatus. 
locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  VertidUaris.  East  Indies.  Am. 

86.  Ortboia.  Cal.  5-phyUos.  Car.  0.  Cap,.  1- 
locularis.  Srm.  plunma. 

1.  Hitpanka.  Castile  and  Salamanca.  Perm. 

2.  Dkhotoma.  Italy.  Prren. 

88.  Polycnkmum.  Cat,  3-phyHus.  Pel.  5,  calyci- 
formss.  Srm.  1.  tubnudum.  (Slam.  1,  2,3,  el  5.) 

1.  Manmdrum.  Siberia.  Perm. 

2.  Sclermpermum.  Salt  muddy  places  of  Sibe- 
ria at  Jaik,  and  about  lake  Altan.  inn. 

3.  Arcente.  In  the  fields  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Ann. 

4.  Salsnm.  Brackish,  wet  and  sandy  part*  of 
Siberia  Perea. 

a.  Opporitifnlmm.  Salt  marshes  towards  the 
Caspian’Sea.  Am. 


Sect.  III.  Grasses ; the  G linnet  of  the  Calyx 
haring  Valves. 

till.  ScHOEKts.  Glum*  paleace*,  univalves ; con- 
gest*. Cor.  0.  Sem.  I.  subrotunduer  inter  glrnnai. 
1-  Mariieui  Marshes  of  Europe.  Perm. 

2.  Janet  ns.  Guinea.  Perea. 

3.  Murronatus.  Sandy  coaatsof  Tuscany,  Smyr- 
na, Spain,  and  Narbonne.  Perm. 

4.  Pilonu.  Guinea,  Prren. 

5.  Fiiiformu.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

6.  Striatal.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

7 ■ CaprteUum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

8.  Scaria,n.  East  Indies  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Perea. 

9.  Nigricans.  Dried  marshes  of  Europe.  Perea. 

10.  ^ Ferrvginrifs.  Fens  of  Gothland  and  Eng- 

1 1.  Futeui.  Sweden,  England,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. Perea. 

12.  Trutachpoi.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

1 II  Cuipidatui.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Prren. 

14.  ArittaUu.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

15.  Com  par.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

16.  Flexuontt.  Jneolucratus.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Perm. 

17.  CapiUactut.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pert n, 

18.  Vitalalur.  Cape  of  Gcosl  Hope.  Perm. 
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kfcwjn*  jo.  Spicaius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
Triawdria.  gO.  Robartia.  Ceylon.  Perm. 

" SI.  Stellatus.  Florida,  and  Caribbee  islands. 

Perm. 

22.  Buiborus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pertn . 
529.  Jnanis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

24.  Ccpkalotes.  Surinam.  Pertn. 

25.  Cyperoidcs.  Jamaica*  Pertn. 

526.  Cymosus.  North  America.  Pertn. 

27.  Glomeralus.  Jamaica,  and  North  America. 

28.  Cladium.  Moist  parts  of  Jamaica.  Pertn. 

29.  Fffusus.  Jamaica.  Perm. 

90.  Restioides.  West  Indies. 

31.  Surinamcnsis.  Guiana  and  the  Caribbee 
islands.  Perm. 

32.  Thcrmulu.-  At  the  warm  springs  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

33.  Farris.  Cape  of  Good  Hodc. 

34.  lMTiceus.  Cape  of  Goad  Hope. 

35.  Aldus.  North  of  Europe.  Peren. 

36.  Gracilis.  Jamaica  and  Surinam. 

37.  Setaeeus.  Wet  and  clayey  meadows  of  Ja- 
maica and  Surinam. 

38.  Pusiiius.  Woody  and  grassy  mountains  irv 
the  south  of  Jamaica. 

39.  Capillaris.  Hispaniola. 

•40.  Rufus.  Scotland.  Peren.  \ pec  Smith, 
•41.  Monoicus.  England.  Peren.  J Eng.  Boi. 
•42.  Uirsulus.  South  America. 

• 43. . Corymbosus,  the  Scirpus  Cormyb.  of  Willd. 

• 44.  Rugonu.  South  America. 

•45.  Poh/phyilus.  Montserrat. 

• 46.  Pobfcepkaku  South  America.  Cayenne. 

• 47.  Sparsus.  Carolina. 

• 48.  Longirostris.  Virginia,  and  Carolina. 

•49.  Inexpansus.  North  America. 

• 50.  Ranforus.  North  America. 

•51.  CavUatus.  North  America. 

• 52.  Cilia ris.  Florida. 

• 53.  Disians.  Carolina. 

• 54.  Fascicular  is.  Carolina. 

Sp.  42 — 46,  sceVahl,  Fclog.  Amer.  Sp.  47— 54, 
sec  Michaux,  Flor.  Bor.  Amcr. 

Dr  Smith  adds  another  species,  viz.  compressor, 
which  we  have  given  under  Scirpus  caricis. 
See  Ixis  Flor.  Brit.  i.  p.  44. 

1 112.  CYPERUS.Glum*  paleace*  distichc  imbricate. 
Cor.  0.  Sent.  1.  Nudum. 

1.  Minimus.  Jamaica  and  Africa. 

2.  Setacau.  Moist  grassy  grounds  of  Calcutta. 

3.  Arenarius.  In  the  sandy  pa^ts  of  the  East 
Indies.  Peren. 

4.  Prolifer.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 

5.  Fffusus.  Mecca  in  Arabia. 

6.  Articulatus.  Jamaica,  £gypt,  and  the  rivu- 
lets of  India.  Peren. 

7.  Marginal  us.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

8.  Complanatus.  Java.  Peren. 

9.  Textlis.  At  the  rivulets  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Peren. 

10.  Compactus.  China. 

1 ] . Monostachyos , or  Caribceus  of  Persoon.  East 
Indies  and  the  dry  pastures  of  Jamaica  and 

Hispaniola. 

12.  Distachyos.  Italy. 

13.  Trijbrus.  l)ry  pastures  of  India. 


14.  Nanus.  Guinea.  Clatiiu. 

15.  Filiformis.  Jamaica.  . Trwndm 

16.  Dubius.  Malabar.  " * — ‘ 

17.  Capitatus.  India l 

18.  Ntveus.  In  the  groves  of  Midnapour,  and 
Tschandrancona  in  India.  Peren. 

19.  Pannonicus.  Austria  and  Hungary.  Ann. 

20.  Mucronatus.  Arabia  and  India. 

21.  Leevigatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

22.  Souarrosus.  India. 

23.  Ellens.  India. 

24.  Polystaehyos , or  Fascicularis  of  Persoon. 

India,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Hol- 
land. Peren. 

25.  Ctmglomcraius.  Arabia.  Perm. 

26.  Cruentus.  ArabL. 

527.  Arisiaitu.  East  Indies  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

528.  Luzultt.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

29.  Confertus.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

30.  Viscosus.  Wet  shores  of  Jamaica,  Anti- 
gua and  Venezuela.  Peren. 

31 . fiauUiris.  Jamaica  and  Africa. 

352.  Gtonieralus , or  Alopccuroides  of  Persoon. 

Arabia  Felix,  India,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  New  Holland.  Peren. 

33.  Imbricatus.  India. 

34.  Maderaspatanus.  India.  Aim. 

35.  Castancus.  India. 

36.  Elegans.  Jamaica,  in  marshy  places  near  the  sen. 

37.  Surmamensis.  Surinam. 

38.  Flavidus.  India. 

39.  Flovcscens.  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italy,  in  marshy  places.  Ann. 

40.  Fuscui.  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Egypt,  in  wet  meadows.  Ann* 

41.  Vtrescens,  or  Eiridis  of  Persoon.  Mountain- 
ous parts  of  Silesia.  Ann. 

42.  Difformis.  India,  New  Holland. 

43.  Jemenicus.  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  the  grassy 
parts  of  Ceylon.  Peren. 

44.  Slrigosus.  Jamaica,  Virginia,  in  marshy 
places,  and  in  India. 

45.  Tenuis.  Jamaica. 

46.  Tuberosus.  India.  Peren. 

47.  Pumilus.  India. 

48.  StoUmiferus.  India.  Peren. 

49.  Compressus.  Grassy  meadows  of  Jamaica 
and  North  America. 

50.  Pulchcr.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

51.  V cactus,  or  Monandrus  of  Persoon.  Peren. 

52.  AIM  id  us.  India. 

53.  Rotundus , or  Hexastachyos  of  Persoon.  In- 
dia, New  Holland.  Peren. 

54.  Glaber.  Moist  placet  near  Verona.  Ann. 

55.  Odoratus.  America,  on  the  banks  ot  rivers. 

Peren . 

56.  Esculcntus.  Montpellier,  Italy,  and  the  East. 

Peren. 

57.  Tmuiforus.  Peren. 

58.  Pangvrci.  India.  Perm. 

59-  Denudatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

60.  Lanceus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

61.  Longus.  Marshes  of  Italy,  France,  and  Car- 
niola.  Perm. 

C2.  Fastigiatus.  India.  Perm. 
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63.  Canalicutatus.  East  In  (He  3. 

64.  Monti.  Sea  coasts  of  Italy  and  Tcrgcsti. 
Perm. 

65.  Iria.  India. 

* 66.  Santonici.  India. 

67.  Corymbosus.  Asia  and  Cape  of  Good  Hopes 

68.  Raremosus.  East  Indies. 

69.  Haspan.  India  and  Ethiopia.  Perm. 

70.  Elutus.  India. 

71.  Distans.  Caribbee  Islands.  Perm. 

72.  Dtphyllus.  Found  in  streams  in  the  E.  Indies. 

73.  Papyrus.  Rivers  of  Calabria,  Sicily,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  Perm. 

74.  Flabeuiformis.  Arabia  Felix.  Perm. 

75.  Altemtfolius.  Madagascar.  Perm. 

76.  Spathaceus . Virginia.  Perm. 

* 77.  Atropurpureus,  or  St  riot  us.  Dry  hills  ofTar- 

ma  in  Peru.  (FI  Perm.} 

•78.  Juttcifonvis.  Barbary  ana  Spain.  (Desfont. ) 

* 79-  Omtikopus.  Dried  marshes  of  St  Domingo. 

* 80.  Pygmerus.  Near  the  river  Seba  in  Morocco. 
*81.  Conoideus.  Cayenne.  1 See  Richard, 

* 82,  Brizarus.  South  America.  V ‘Act.  Soc.  Linn. 

* 83.  Seopeflatus.  Martinique.  J Par.  p.  106. 

* 84.  Hydra.  North  America.  ( MichauxA 

* 85.  Tetrasiach yos.  At  river  Taddah  in  Algiers. 

* 86.  Brunneus.  West  Indies. 

* 87.  Bad  ms.  Algiers.  (Drxfont.) 

*88.  Pnlteseens.  Near  La  Calle.  ( Desfont .) 

*89.  Flavtcomus.  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 

*90.  Virens.  Carolina.  ( Michaux. ) 

*9L  J Vigtr.  Cercado  and  Chancay  in  Peru.  Ann. 

* 92*  DebUis.  * 1 09.  Sjmrobulus. 

* 95.  Gracitis.  *110.  Sexfiorus. 

* 94.  Enervis.  *111.  Microeepfialtis . 

*95.  Ltevis.  • 112.  Hoioschanus. 

* 96.  PulcheUus.  *113.  Vniotoi  es. 

* 97.  Trtnervis.  * 1 1 4.  Carinatus. 

* 98.  / mbeciilis.  * 115.  Altcmijiomt. 

* 99.  Aquatilis.  • 1 16.  Areolatus. 

* 100.  Flaceidus.  • 117.  Scariosus. 

* 101.  Imtndatm.  *118.  Litt oralis. 

* 102.  TetrankyUu*.  * 1 19.  Omatu<, 

* 103.  Brex'icuhnts.  * 120.  Composite. 

* 104.  Plaiycufmis  * 121.  Ventrieosus. 

* 105.  Coneinnus.  *122.  Suhulatus. 

* 106.  Angusiaius.  * 123.  A cuius. 

* 107.  PhtystUis.  • 124.  I. a ad  us. 

* 108.  Fulvus.  • 125.  FqgfJiafir*. 

The  ■pecies  from  92  to  125  are  all  from  New  Hol- 
land. See  Brown's  Prodromes,  p.  212. 

$ US*  So  RPC'S.  Glumee  paleacea,  undique  imbrica- 
t*.  Cor.  0.  Sent*  1,  imberbe. 

■1.  Mutatus.  Jamaica.  Perm. 

2.  Spiralis.  India.  Perm. 

5.  Articvlalus.  Malabar,  in  wet  sandy  places. 

4.  Plant agineu*.  India.  Perm. 

5.  Nutans.  Muddy  places  in  Malacca.  Perm. 
•45.  Pa  lust  r is.  Ditches  and  inundated  places  in 

Europe.  Perm. 

7.  Geniculatus.  Jamaica. 

8.  Cartas,  or  Compressus  of  Penoon.  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  England,  Switzerland,  Italy. 
Perm. 


9.  OrspUosus.  Marshy  and  turfy  parts  of  Eu-  CJ**  HI. 

rope.  Perm.  Triandris. 

10.  Birothryon.  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  and  — - 

England.  Perm. 

11.  Campest+i*.  Duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  Bre- 
men. Perm. 

12.  Capitatus.  Virginia,  and  in  the  Caribbee 
Islands.  Perm. 

13.  Ovatus.  Wet  places  in  Silesia  and  Germany. 

Perm. 

1 4.  Atropurpureus.  Wet  and  boggy  parts  of  In- 
dia. 

15.  Poly  trie  hoides.  Ceylon,  in  wet  pastures. 

16.  Actcularis.  Europe,  under  pure  water.  Perm. 

17.  Elutions.  Sec  the  new  genus  Isolepis.  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  New  Holland. 

Perm. 

18.  Lacustris.  Europe  and  New  Holland,  in 
pure,  stagnant,  ana  running  water.  Perm. 

19.  Glomeratus.  Sides  of  the  fields  in  Ceylon. 

Perm. 

20.  Arvensis.  Ceylon. 

21.  T runcatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

22.  Laciniatur.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

23.  Mrmbranaceus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

24.  Pilosus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  Hystrix.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

26.  Holoschcemts.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

27.  Australis.  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  i.  p.  58. 

28.  Romanus.  Provence,  Siberia,  and  Rome.  Perm. 

29.  Nodosus.  See  new  genus  Isolepis.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland. 

30.  Radiatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

31.  Setaceus.  See  the  new  genus  Iso  lei*  is.  Eu- 
rope, stagnant  water  on  the  sea  shore,  and  in 
New  Holland.  Perm. 

32.  Supinus.  See  the  new  genus  I sole  ns.  Near 
Paris,  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and 
in  New  Holland.  Perm. 

33.  Natans.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  water. 

34.  Paginates.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

35.  Tristachyos.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

36.  Vncinntus.  India. 

37.  ArisUUsss.  India. 

38.  Autumnalis.  Virginia  and  Jamaica.  Pcrcn. 

39.  Dipbyllus.  Tranquebar. 

40.  FaxUgialus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

41.  GLbtkosut.  India. 

42.  Globiferus.  Teneriffe. 

43.  CapiUaris,  or  Barbatus.  See  the  new  genus 
Isolepis.  Ceylon  and  New  Holland. 

44.  Frisphatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm . 

45.  Ijtterolis.  Ceylon. 

46.  Triqueter.  South  of  Europe,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  New  Holland.  Perm. 

47-  Mucronatus.  England,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  New  Holland,  in  stagnant  water.  Peren. 

48.  Dickotomus.  India,  Arabia,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

49.  Echinatus.  East  and  West  Indies. 

50.  Retrof racists.  Virginia.  Peren. 

51 . Ferruginous . Marshes  and  dry  places  of  Ja- 
maica. Perm. 

52.  Spadictus . Rivers  in  Jamaica. 

53.  Anomaius  India. 
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Oiu  III  5+.  Miliateia.  India.  Ptreii. 

Triandna.  55,  Marilimus.  Shorts  of  Europe,  New  IIol- 
'—v—'  lend,  *nd  Carolina.  Pcrtn. 

56.  Grossus.  India. 

57.  Luzultr.  India. 

58.  St/lmtuut.  Damp  woods  of  Europe.  Term. 

59.  Con/mbanu.  India. 

CO.  £siivalit-  Dried  up  riverain  Ceylon.  Pert  11. 

61.  Squarrosut.  East  Indies. 

62.  Dipmccut.  India. 

63.  Junciformit . China. 

6*.  Michclianus.  Italy,  Montpellier,  Germany, 
and  Media.  Ann. 

65.  Ciliaris.  East  Indie*.  Ann. 

66.  Hotientottus . Marshy  places,  beside  the  over* 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

67.  Antarctica.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
Guinea.  Pcren . 

68.  Argenteus.  India. 

69.  Mvnander . India. 

70.  Ccphalotes.  India. 

*7h  Muliicaulis.  Britain.  Pcren. 

• 72.  Qaadrangulus.  Carolina.  1 Michaux, 
•73 . Tuberculosus.  Carolina.  f Flor.  Bor. 

• 74.  Capillaceus.  New  EoglamL  j .Jwier.i.  p.SO. 

• 75.  Reptans.  Banks  of  the  Seine. 

• 76.  Turgidns.  Near  Meudon  and  Stra*burg. 
*77.  Fragrans.  Peru.  {FI.  Pcncv.) 

• 78.  Domingmsis.  St  Domingo. 

*79.  Americanus.  Lower  Carolina.  (MicAoux.) 

• 80.  Annuus.  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Barb. 
•81.  Pubeseens.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  (Mich.) 
•82.  Castaneus.  Florida.  (Michaux.) 

•83.  Michauxii.  Carolina.  (Michaux. ) 

• 84.  Compact  us.  Dciimark. 

•85.  Plumosus.  New  South  Wale*, 
t 115.  Eriofhorum.  Glutiur  palcac *,  undique’tn- 
* bricatse.  Cor.  a Bern.  1.  lana  longissima  cinctum. 

1.  Vaginatum.  Cold  barren  regions  of  Europe. 

Perm.  m 

2.  Pdyslachym,  or  Vulgaris  of  Peraoon.  Eu- 
rope. Perm. 

3.  August i folium.  Bog*  in  Germany.  Perm. 

4.  Virgintcum.  Virginia.  Pcren. 

5.  Cypcrinum.  North  America, 

6.  Alpinum.  European  Alp*.  Pcren. 

• 7.  Scheuditeri.  Alp*  of  Rhsetia  and  Satzburg. 
110.  Mapania.  Involucrum  univereale  tnpbyllum. 
Cal  6-valvis.  Cor.  0. 

1*.  Sylvatica.  Wet  woods  of  Guiana.  Perm. 
117.  Nardus.  Cal.  0..  Cor.  2-valvia. 

1.  Stricla.  Barren  soils  of  Europe,  1 eren. 

2.  Aristata.  South  of  Europe.  BUn. 

• 3.  Indica.  Tranquebar. 

4.  Ciliarit.  India. 

U4.  Miioia.  Cal.  2-valvi*  unifloru*.  Cor.  £-val- 
vi*r  Neci.  1 -valve  germen  involves. 

1 .  Mantima . Sea  sands  of  Cayenne  and  Gui- 
ana. Perm.  . . 

•2.  Macrosfierma.  Bank*  of  the  MUnwippi. 
(Michaux.) 

The  last  species  is  given  by  Pertoon,  who  gives  the 
following  generic  character  of  Mieoia.  “ Stig- 
mata tna  Flor.  Poly  garni,  panicukti.  Cal. 


miihifloru*  2-valvi*,  brevis,  iuxquali*.  Cor.  2-  Clanttl 
valvis,  (rautka.)  Appendices  bioi,  lato-lanceo-  Truodnfc 
lati,  acuti,  plan)  in  utroque  flore.  San.  nudum,  T J 
maximum.’* 

109.  Kyllinoia.  Ament,  ovatum  seu  oblongum  im- 
bricatum.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  2-valvis. 

1.  Monocepkalu.  Wet  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
America  and  New  Holland.  Percn . 

2.  Brrvijbtia.  East  Indie*. 

3.  Triceps , or  Nivea  of  Persoon.  Wet  part* 
of  America  and  the  East  Indies.  Pcren . 

4.  Panicea . India  and  the  East. 

5.  Filiformis.  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica. 

6.  Umbel  lata.  East  Indie*. 

7.  Cjfperina.  East  Indies. 

8.  Incomplete!,  Moist  places  in  the  Carraccas 
in  South  America.  Percn. 

• 9.  Purnila.  North  America.  7 Michaux, 

• 10.  Maculala.  Carolina.  J Flor.  Amer . 

• 11.  Ocularis.  Georgia  and  Carolina. 

*12.  Intermedia.  New  Holland.  (Brown's  Prod. 

218.) 

119.  Cenchrus.  Involucrum  laciniatom  cchinatum 
3 *.  4-florum.  Cal.  2-valvis,  2-florus.  Corolla  2- 
valvis  mutica.  Styl.  bifvdu*. 

1.  Lappaceus.  India. 

2.  Capital  us.  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

3.  Echinatus.  Jamaica  and  Cura^oa.  Ann. 

4.  Tribal  aides.  Sea  coast  of  Virginia.  Ann. 

5.  Cilia,  is.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  side*  of 
fields.  Ann. 

6.  Setosus . West  Indie*. 

7.  Gmiculatns.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Hordcijonnis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
India. 

9.  Purpurasccns.  Japan. 

10.  Frntescms.  Armenia.  Shrub. 

•11.  Caliculatus.  Babao,  one  of  the  Friendly 
Isle*. 

• 12.  Spin  tf ex.  Chili,  and  at  Monte  Video. 

•13.  Rufescens.  Near  Mascar,  in  Africa. 

•14.  Inflexus.  New  Holland.  7 - Brown**  Pro- 

• 15.  Australis.  New  Holland,  j Hronuts , p.  1&5- 
118.  Lyoeum*  Spatha  l-phyllm  Corolla:  binr 

supra  idem  germen.  Nux  biloculans. 

1.  Spartum.  Clayey  field*  of  Spain.  Perm. 

116.  Pommereullia.  GV.  turbinatus  2 vidvis.  3*. 
4-florus  \ Valvular  4-fidie  dorso  aristata:.  Cor.  2- 
valvis  aristata. 

- 1.  Cornucopia India. 

Linnseu*  the  younger  refer*  this  genus  to  Diandria 
Monogynia,  and  Pcnoon  to  Triaiidna  Digynxa. 

108.  Fuihena.  Ament,  imbricatum  : squamis  vi*- 
tatis.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  3-valvis,:  valvulis  peulifor- 
mibus,  obcordati*  arista  terminatis. 

1.  Umbellate.  Surinam,  India,  and  New  Hoi- 

• 2.  Obtusi flora.  South  America.  ( Vahl.) 

• 3.  Syuarrosa.  Georgia  and  Carolina.  (Mick.) 

•4 . Canescens.  Africa,  (Richard.) 

• 5.  Arenosa.  New  Holland.  7 Brown’s 

•6.  Glomcrata.  New  Holland.  J Prodron. 
Specie*  16  i*  the  Scirpus  Ciliaris  ot  Linnaeus. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromust  p.  220. 
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imOI  Order  II.  Dig\kia. 

ndria. 

•v— ' 127.  Pawiccm.  Cor.  3-valvis:  valvula  tenia  mi- 
nima. 

1.  Polyttachyon.  India.  Bien. 

2.  Sericeum.  West  Indies.  Ann. 

3.  VertkilUdum.  S.  of  Europe,  and  the  East. 

Ana . 

4.  Hetvolum.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

$.  Glaucum.  East  and  West  Indies,  Italy,  Ger- 
many. Ann , 

6.  Unde.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

7.  Germanicum.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

8.  Italicum.  East  and  Weft  Indies.  Ann . 

9.  Seton tm.  Jamaica. 

10.  LanccoLtlum.  India. 

1 1 . Stagninum.  Stagnant  waters  in  the  E.  Indies. 

1 2.  Crus  Con*.  East  and  Wen  Indus,  New 
Holland.  Ann. 

13.  Crus  GaUi.  Europe,  V irginia,  and  New 
Holland.  Ann. 

14.  Sdigerum.  China. 

15.  Colonum.  Cultivated  parts  in  India.  Ann. 

16.  Fluilan s.  Madagascar,  Arabia,  India. 

17.  Brizoides.  India. 

] 8.  Havidum.  Ceylon  and  New  Holland. 

J9.  Dimidiaium.  India. 

20.  Burmanni.  India  and  Italy. 

21.  HirlcUum . Shady  woods  of  the  West  In- 
dies. 

22.  PUosnm.  Jamaica. 

‘23.  MoUe.  Meadows  West  Indies.  Perm . 

24.  Fascicu/atum.  Jamaica. 

*25.  Ckariaginense.  South  America,  Carthagena. 

26.  Conglomeration.  East  Indies. 

27.  Jnterrapium.  India,  in  stagnant  water. 

28.  Sangumale.  America,  South  of  Europe, 
Holland,  and  Media.  Ann. 

29.  DaciyloH.  See  the  new  genus  Cvnodon. 
South  of  Europe,  the  East,  and  New  Hol- 
land. Perm. 

30.  Umbrosum.  Shaded  places  in  the  East  Indies. 

31.  Ftlijbrme . North  America. 

32.  1 Zgyptiacvm.  Ann. 

33.  Cmare.  Java,  China,  and  New  Holland. 
Ann. 

34.  JJneare.  East  and  West  Indies. 

35.  Cimicinum.  Malabar,  and  town  of  Johanna. 
Ann. 

36.  DistacJiyon.  East  Indies. 

37.  Squarrosum.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

38.  Hispidulum . East  Indies. 

39.  Compositum.  Ceylon. 

40.  EJaiius.  Malabar.  Ann. 

41.  Dichotomum . Virginia. 

42.  Ramosum.  East  and  West  Indies. 

43.  Deustum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

44.  Coloratum.  Cairo.  Ann. 

45.  Repen*.  Barbary,  Spain,  and  India.  Ann. 

46.  Jtcfuemoides.  Wet  places  of  Malabar. 

47.  Remotum.  East  Indies. 

48.  Aristatum . China. 

49.  Miliactaw , or  Milium.  India.  Ann. 

50.  Antidotale.  Gardens  of  Malabar. 

51.  Notatum.  Sumatra. 


52.  Muricaiutn.  India. 

53.  Capillare.  Virginia,  Jamaica.  Ann. 

54.  Flixuositm.  India. 

55.  Grossarium.  Jamaica-  •„ 

56.  Maximum.  Guadaloupe.  Peren . 

57.  Ncmorosum.  Jamaica,  Domingo- 

58.  Acuminatum.  Jamaica. 

59.  Rigens . Jamaica. 

60.  Fuscum.  Jamaica. 

61.  Laxnm.  Jamaica. 

62.  Latifolmm,  North  America.  Peren . 

63.  Flavesceru.  Jamaica. 

64.  Diffusion.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

65.  Oryzoides.  Jamaica. 

66.  Clandestinum.  Pennsylvania. 

67.  Arbore teens.  India.  Shrub, 

68.  Curoatum.  East  Indies. 

69.  f ’trgalum.  Virginia.  Peren. 

70.  Puiens.  India. 

71.  Trigomtm.  India. 

72.  Pauens.  Jamaica. 

73.  Lanatvtn.  Jamaica. 

74.  Amndinaceum.  Jamaica. 

75.  Polygamum , or  JumcNtarum  of  Persoon. 
West  Indies..  Peren. 

76.  Glutinosum.  Jamaica. 

77.  Brevifolium.  India. 

78-  Radicau*.  China.  Peren. 

79*  TricJtoidcs.  Jamaica,  Hispaniola. 

80.  Divancatum.  Jamaica. 

81.  Purpurcum.  Tarma.  ( Flor . Perm.  i.  48.) 

82.  Muricahtm.  Canada.  ( Michaux,  47. ) 

83.  Paspalodcs.  India. 

84.  GranuUtre.  Isle  of  France,  f Lamarck .)  ' 

85.  Scabrum.  Senegal..  ( Lamarck .) 

86.  Barbalum.  Isle  of  France.  (Lamarck.) 

87.  Pyramidal 'e.  Senegal,  and  West  of  Ameri- 
ca. (Lamarck.) 

88.  Plicatum.  Isle  of  France.  (Lamarck.) 

89.  Sdarittm.  South  America.  (Lamarck.) 

90.  Bromoidc*.  Isle  of  France.  ( Lamarck. ) 

91.  Cespitosvm.  Dry  pastures  of  Jamaica. 

92.  Lo/iaccuw.  India.  (Lamarck. ) 

93.  Kumidianum.  JLa  Calle  in  the  North  of  Afri- 
ca. (Desfontoine.) 

94.  Lme.  St.  Domingo.  (Ijunarclt.) 

95.  Mdiare.  India.  (Lamarck.) 

96.  CapiUaccvm.  (Lamarck.) 

97.  TencUum.  Sierra  Leone.  (Lamarck.) 

98.  llirxuium.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

99.  Glutinosum.  South  America.  ( Lamarck. ) 

00.  Anccp*.  Carolina. 

01.  Scopariam.  Carolina.  Ann. 

02.  Pubescent.  Carolina. 

03.  Sttidum.  Penntylv.  and  Carol. 

04.  Barbatum*  Pennsylvania. 

05.  Ramulosum. 

106.  Melicarium. 

07.  Strict um. 

08.  Gracile. 

109.  Argenteum. 

10.  Uoloiericeutn. 

11.  Poly pky  Hum. 

12.  Marginatum. 

13.  Airoute*. 


Georgia  and  Car. 


See  Mi- 
chaux,  FL  . 
Bor.  Arne. 

47- 


114.  Pubescent. 
•115.  Foliosum. 
•116.  Pauciflorum. 
•117.  Pifgmceum. 
•118.  Minutum. 
•119.  Bicolor. 

• 120.  Undnulatum. 
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Class  lit 

Triandrn. 


• 129.  Papposum. 

• ISO.  Tenuiflorum. 
•IS!.  Projnnquum. 

• 132.  XiibbotMM. 

• 1 SS.  Pamdoxum. 

• IS*.  Spine  seen*. 

• 133.  Aborthvm. 


See 


• 121.  Effumm. 

• 122.  foecompositum. 

• 123.  Semialatum. 

• 124.  Parmfiorvjn. 

• 125.  Striatum. 

•126.  Radial  urn. 

• 127.  Divaricatusimum. 

• 1 28.  Villo*mn. 

Specie*  107— 1S5  are  all  from  New  Holland. 
Brown**  Prodr . p.  189. 

120.  Cornucopia.  Involucr,  1-phyilum,  infundi- 
buliforme,  crenatum,  multi florum.  Calyx,  2-val- 
vi».  Cor.  I.valvis. 

1.  CucnUatum.  Levant  and  the  East.  Ann. 

2.  Alopccuroide*.  Italy. 

14-6.  Aristjda.  Cal.  bivalvis.  Cor.  1-valvis  : aris- 
tis  tribus  terminalibus. 

1.  Adscensionis.  South  of  Jamaica,  in  sandy 
places,  and  in  the  Island  of  Ascension.  Perm. 

2.  Americana.  In  the  warm,  barren,  and  sandy 
parts  of  America. 

3.  Gigantea.  Tcneriffe. 

4.  Hystrix.  Malabar,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  issiitu.  Ope  of  Good  Hope. 

. 6.  Plarnou i.  In  Armenia.  Perm. 

7.  Capensis.  Cape  o/  Good  Hope. 

8.  Seiacca.  Barren  parts  of  Malabar. 

9*  Depressa.  Barren  parts  of  Malabar. 

10.  Amndinacea.  East  Indie*. 

• 11.  Pagans.  New  Holland. 

• 12.  Ramosa.  New  Holland. 

• 13.  Calycina.  New  Holland. 

• 14.  Stijmides.  New  Holland. 

*■!£.  diygrometrica.  New  Holland.  J 
•l6.  Pollens.  Chili,  (CavaniUes.) 

• 17.  Dichotoma.  Carolina. 

• 18.  Stricta.  South  Carolina. 

• 19.  Oligcntha.  Illinois. 

•20.  Rigid  a.  Philippine  Isle*.  ( CavaniUes. ) 

*21.  Loxa.  Montevideo.  (CavaniUes.) 

• 22.  Luzonensis.  Luzcrw,  one  of  the  Philippine 

1 sle*.  ( CavaniUes. ) 

*23.  Temipcs.  (CavaniUes.) 

*24.  Marina.  Island  of  Manaanao.  (CavaniUes.) 

• 25.  Ctrntlescens.  Near  Kerwan  in  Mount  Alia*. 


SeeBrown’a 

Prndromus, 

'173. 


1 Aft 

" }«■ 


Michaux , i.  p. 


( Drsfontaine. ) 

*26.  Elat  Lor.  Valentia.  ( CavaniUes. ) 

*27.  Jnterrupta.  Mexico.  (CavaniUes.) 

•28.  I^anala.  Armenia  and  Tunis.  (Vahl.  Symb.) 
•29*  Pangens.  Barbary.  (Drsfontaine. ) 

$ 129.  Alopecuros.  CaL  2-valvis.  Cor.  l*val vis. 

1.  Indiras.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

2.  Bttlhosus.  Meadows  of  France  and  England. 

Perm. 

3.  Pralensis.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Perm. 

4.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Antarctica.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

6.  Agrestis.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

7.  GenicfUatus.  Muddy  parts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

8.  Echinatus,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*9-  Alpimis.  Scotland.  Perm.  \ Smith’s 

• 10.  Fulvus,  England.  Peren.  J Kng.  Kot* 
*11.  Subarisiatns.  Canada.  ( Michaux. ) 

• 12.  Utriculaia.  See  Phalaris. 


• 13.  Vmtricona.  FVance.  das*  IU- 

X 128.  Piileum.  Cal.  2-valvis,  setsilis,  linearis,  trun-  Triaadra. 

catua,  apice  bicuapidato.  Cor.  ircJusa.  "■r_v~ 

1.  Pratense.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Peren. 

2.  Alpinum.  The  Alps  of  Lapland  and  Swit- 
zerland, &c.  Peren. 

3.  Gerardi.  Top  of  the  Alp*  of  Camiola,  Sty- 
ria,  Italy  and  France,  and  on  the  Pyrenees. 

Perm . 

4.  Nodosum.  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Peren. 

• 5.  Asperum,  Phalaris  Viride  of  Wiild. 

• 6.  Lk  niatum , Phalaris  Drnlahtm  of  Wiild. 

Smith  gives  a new  species  of  Paniculalum,  which 

is  the  same  as  the  Phai^ris  Aspera  of  Wiild. 

X 125.  Phalaris.  Cal.  2-valvis,  carinatus,  longitu- 
dine  aequalis,  corollam  includens. 

1.  Canariensis.  Canary  Islands.  Ann. 

2.  Aquatic  a.  Tiber,  Egypt,  Ann. 

3.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

4.  Bulbosa.  A variety  of  species  14.  Spain 
and  the  East.  Perm. 

5.  Nodosa.  South  of  Europe. 

6.  Dentata , Phlntm  Dent,  of  Pcrsoon.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

7.  Phlcoides,  tnc  Phleum  Phalaris  of  Pcrsoon. 

Europe.  Ann. 

8.  Arenarta.  Sandy  parts  of  Europe.  Ann. 

9*  Aspera.  England,  France,  Italy,  Sicily. 

Ann. 

10 .‘^Utriculaia,  the  Alopecurus  Utriculata  of  Per- 
soon.  Italy,  England.  Ann. 
n . Paradoxa.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

12.  Hisptda.  Japan. 

• 13.  Arundinaeea,  the  Arundo  Color  ala  of  Wiild. 

• 14.  Sativa.  Italy  and  the  East. 

•15.  Tuberosa.  Spain.  (CavaniUes.) 

• 16.  Alpina.  Alps.  I Wiild.  N.  Act.  Berol.  S.) 

•47.  Crucafomus,  (Cynosurus  Crucijurmis  of 

Willdenow. 

•18.  Villosa,  Carolina.  (Michaux,  43.) 

126.  Pastalun.  Cal.  2-valvis,  orbiculatus.  Cor. 
ejusdem  magnitudinia.  Stigmata  penicilliformia. 

1.  Disscctum.  Warmer  parts  of  America.  Ann. 

2.  Scrobiculatu m . East  Indies.  Peren. 

3.  Villosum.  Japan,  near  Nagasaki. 

4.  FirgtUum.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

5.  Paniculalum.  Jamaica.  Ann, 

6.  Sioloniferum.  Peru.  Peren. 

7.  Repens.  Surinam.  Perm. 

8.  Hsrsutum.  China. 

9.  Kora.  India. 

10.  Longiflormn.  Sides  of  fields,  Malabar. 

11.  Distichum.  Damp  grassy  places  in  Jamaica. 

Bien. 

12.  Conjugatvm.  Jamaica  and  Surinam. 

13.  ya^natum.  Jamaica. 

14.  Filsforme.  Jamaica. 

15.  Decumbens.  Jamaica. 

• 16.  Floridanum.  Florida  and  Georgia.  1 Michaux, 

• 17.  Plicatum.  J i.  p.  44. 

• 18.  Stridum.  Antilles,  and  St  Domingo. 

•19.  Poi^stachyum.  (Like  species  2.)  New 
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• *0.  Orbicular:.  New  HolUnd. 

*81.  Pubescent.  New  Holland. 

* 82.  LittoraJc.  New  Holland. 

Specie.  19—22.  we  Brown’.  Prodromal,  p.  188. 
J ISO.  Milium.  Cal.  2-vahis,  uniSonu : ealvoli.  sub- 
ztiualibus.  Corolla  brerirsima.  Stigmata  peni* 
cilUfcrrnta. 

1.  Capense.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Punctatum.  Moist  grassy  parts  of  Jamaica. 
3-  Lendigerum.  New  Holland,  Montpellier,  and 

Portugal.  Arm. 

4.  Compression.  Jamaica  and  West  Indies. 
Peren. 

5.  Digitatum.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

6.  Paniceum.  Jamaica. 

7*  Eflusum.  Shady  groves  of  Europe.  Peren. 

9.  Confer  turn.  Woods  of  Switzerland*  Peren. 
9.  Globosum.  Japan. 

10.  Paradoium..  South  of  France  and  Carniola. 
Ann, 

11.  ViUosum.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

12.  Uanvjittm.  East  Indies. 

• 1 3.  Nigricans.  Pillao  and  Cuchero.  ( Elor.  Peruv. ) 
•14.  Ctmicinum.  Malabar  and  Jamaica.  Ann. 

* L5.  Cterukscens.  Fissures  of  rocks  in  Mount 

Atlas,  and  near  St  Cruz.  ( Ucsfont .) 
According  to  Mr  Brown,  Species  2 ought  to  form 
a new  genus.  Prodromes , p.  188. 

$131.  Aorostis.  Cal.  2-valvis,  uniflorus,  corolla, 
paulo  minor.  Stigmata  longitudinalitcr  hisptda. 

1.  Spica  Venti.  Europe,  among  the  growing 
corns.  Ann. 

2.  Interrupta.  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Car- 
niola, Germany.  Ann. 

3.  Spiaefornds.  -Tenenffc. 

4.  i Ursula.  Tcncriffe. 

5.  Panicea.  England,  damp  parts  of  France. 
Ann. 

6.  Miliacea.  Spain,  Siberia,  Montpellier.  Peren. 

7.  Tmui flora.  North  America.  Peren. 

8.  Bromoides.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

<>  Amndmacea.  Europe.  Peren. 

10.  Calamogrostis.  Switzerland,  mountains  near 
Verona,  Germany.  Peren. 

11.  Stratum.  Near  Verona. 

12.  Rubra.  England  and  Sweden. 

13.  Stricta.  North  America. 

14.  Ovata.  New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  and 
Van  Diemen's  Island. 

15.  Matrella.  Sandy  parts  of  Malabar.  See  new 
genus  Matrella. 

16.  Canina  Europe  in  moist  pastures.  Peren. 

17.  Alpina.  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Sile- 
sia, Bohemia,  Carnioh,  and  Saxony.  Am. 

18.  Rmptslris.  Rocky  parts  of  Switzerland,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Italy.  Ann. 

1 9.  Comjyressa.  Germany. 

20.  y incut  is.  Fields  and  hills  of  Germany,  and 
at  the  banks  of  rivers.  Peren. 

21.  Siokmifera.  Europe. 

22.  Capillar  is.  Mountains  in  Lapland.  Ann. 

23.  llurpida,  or  Vulgaris.  Meadows  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

24.  Sea  bra.  North  America. 


25.  Anomala.  Near  Hudson’s  Bay.  See  new  Class  1th 

genus  Trichodil'M.  Peren.  Trim  dm. 

26.  Diandra.  India.  ~w~x 

27.  Sulvatica,  a variety  of  Hisptda  ( Persoon ). 

Woods  of  England  and  the  Palatinate. 

28.  .Alba.  Marshes  of  Europe.  Peren. 

29-  Pumila , a variety  of  Hispidat  ( Persoon ). 

Sweden,  Iceland,  Switzerland,  and  Germa- 
ny. Peren. 

30.  (ikata.  Japan. 

31 . Capensis,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  » 

32.  Tremula.  Groves  of  India.  Peren. 

33.  Minima . Germany  and  France.  See  the 
new  genus  Sturmia. 

34.  Virgtnica.  Virginia  and  Jamaica  on  the  clayey 
shores.  Peren. 

35.  Pungens.  Sea  coasts  of  Spain,  south  of 
France,  north  of  Africa,  and  the  east.  Peren. 

36.  Spicata.  Sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  Peren. 

37..  Mexicana.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

38.  I erticiUala.  S.  of  France  in  wet  salt  places. 

■ 39*  Coromandelirut.  Dry  hard  soils  of  Malabar  •*  ' 

and  Arabia. 

40.  Tenacissima.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

41.  Purpurasccns.  Jamaica. 

42.  Indtca.  Moist  places  inthe  West  Indies.  Ann; 

43.  Procera.  Wet  grass)'  parts  of  Malabar. 

44.  Linearis.  India,  sides  of  the  high  ways  in 

the  rainy  season.  , 

45.  ljcnta.  Iudia. 

4 6.  Stella  la.  Idand  of  St  Helena. 

•47.  LUtoralis.  England.  Peren.  1 Smith's 

• 48.  Setacea.  Britain.  Peren.  £ Ftor.  Brit. 

•49.  Parviflora.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

•50.  Crintta.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  IsJ. 

• 51.  Sciurea.  New  Holland  and  VanDiemen's  1*1. 

•52.  Rara.  New  Holland- 

•53.  Quadriseta.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

•54.  CtjUntlrica.  New  Holland. 

• 55.  Montana.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

•56.  Lobata.  Van  Dkmen’s  Island. 

•57.  BiUardieri.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’* 

Island. 

•58.  A'mula.  New  HolUnd  and  Van  Diem.  Isi 

• 39.  Plebeta.  New  Holland. 

• 60.  Decipiens.  New  Holland. 

•6l.  Pyramidata.  South  America. 

• 62.  Barbata.  South  America. 

•63.  Maritime.  Narbonne.  Shrub. 

Species  51  is  the  Anthoxanthum  Crinitum  of  Will- 
denow  ; species  54  is  the  Avena  Quadriseta  of 
Labillardierei  and  species  58  is  the  Avena  FiR- 
Jortnis  of  the  same  naturalist.  See  Brown's  Pro - 
dromus,  172,  for  the  species  49—60  j and  La- 
marck, IUustr.  for  those  from  61—63. 

$137.  Dactylic.  CaL  2-valvis,  compressut}  altera 
valvuU  roajore  carinata. 

V.  Cynoturqides.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

2.  Stricta.  Shores  of  England  and  Portugal. 

Pert'. 

3.  Cespiiasa.  New  Year's  Day  Islands.  Peren. 

4.  Glomerate.  Europe.  Peren. 

5.  LUtoralis.  South  of  France,  Spain,  lake  of 
Sisara,  at  Tunis.  Peren. 
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Class  in.  6.  Txrvis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Triandna.^  7.  yn/osa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Serrata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Cili art*.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Hispida.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Genicnlala.  Java. 

12.  Brevi/olia.  Malabar.  Peren. 

IS.  lAgojxridcs.  Field®  of  Malabar.  Peren. 

14.  Pungent.  Near  Matcar  in  Barbary. 

• 15.  Patens.  North  America.  Peren. 

• 16.  Spicata.  Malabar.  ( Wdld.  N.  Act . Berol.  3.) 

• 17-  Repens.  Coast  of  the  Desert  in  Africa. 

*$141.  Stipa.  Cal.  2- valvis,  uuiflorus.  C&r.  valvula 

exteriore  terminals  ban  articulata. 

1.  Pennata.  England,  nustria,  France,  Swe- 
den, Germany.  Peren. 

2.  Juncea.  Switzerland  and  France.  Bien. 

S.  CaptUata.  Germany  and  France.  Peren. 

4.  AristeUa.  Montpellier.  Perm. 

5.  Pateacea.  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Guinea. 

6.  Tenacissima.  Sandy  hills  of  Spain. 

7.  Capensi*.  Cope  of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 

8.  Sptcata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

9.  Bicolor.  Brazil,  Monte  Video. 

10.  Avenacea.  Virginia. 

11.  Mewbranacta.  Spain. 

• 12.  Mollis.  New  South  Wales.  # 

• IS.  Semibarbata.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

• 14.  Pubescens.  New  South  Wales. 

• 15.  Setacea.  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Die- 

men's Island. 

• 16.  Elegants  ssima.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

• 17.  Flavescens.  New  Sooth  WTales,  and  Van 

Diemen’s  Island. 

%18.  Compressa.  New  Holland. 

• 19.  Micranika.  New  South  Wales. 

• 20.  Barbata.  Hills  of  Barbary.  ( Detjbnt .) 
•21.  Hamilis.  South  America.  (CavaniUes.) 

• 22.  Tortilis.  Barbary.  Ann.  (Des/bnt.) 

• 23.  Juncea.  Barbary.  Peren.  ( Deffont. ) 
•24.  Em  mens.  Mexico.  (CavaniUes.) 

• 25.  V rginica.  Virginia  ana  Carolina.  (AficAaux.) 

• 26.  Sibirica , the  Avena  Sibirica  of  Linn. 

#27-  Parriflora.  Barbary.  (Desfont.) 

See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  174.  j Labi  Liard.  Nov.  HoL 

i.  p.  24.  ; and  CavaniUes,  leones , & c.  p.  42. 

113.  Lagurvb.  Cal.  2-valvis  : arista  villosa.  Cor. 
petalo  exteriore  aristis  2 terminalibus  : tertia  dor- 
sali  retorta. 

1.  Ovatus.  Guernsey,  Italy,  France,  Sicily, 
Portugal.  Ann. 

122.  Sac* harlm.  Cal.  2-valvis  lanugine  longa  in- 
voluemtus.  Cor.  2-valvis. 

1.  Tencrtfffc.  Teneriffe. 

2.  Spontaneum.  Watery  parts  of  Malabar. 
Peren. 

$.  Japonicum . Japan.  Peren. 

4.  Officinarum.  India,  in  inundated  parts.  Per. 

5.  Polystachyon.  Island  of  St  Christophers. 

(i.  Arundinaceum.  Tranquebar.  • Peren. 

7.  Benghalense.  Bengal. 

8.  Repens.  Guinea.  Peren. 

9.  Ravenna.  Italy. 

• 10.  Cylindricum.  Montpellier,  Sicily,  Candia, 

Smyrna,  Africa,  and  India.  Peren. 


A N Y. 

11.  Thunbergii.  East  Indies.  Class '2. 

• 12.  Irritans.  New  Holland.  7 Brown’s  Prodro - Triandn- 

* 13.  Futvum.  New  Holland.  J am#,  p.  203.  — 1 ~ 

See  the  new  genera  Iitpxrata  and  Eriaicthvb. 

121.  Mi  HLRtfBSROiA.  Cal.  1 -valvis  min  ulus  latera- 
lis. Cor.  % valvis. 

1.  Diffusa.  Kentucky,  in  N.  Amer.  Peren . 

• 2.  Ati<tnla.  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Peren. 

123.  Pchotis.  Cal.  nuUus.  Cor.  btvalvis ; valnil* 
tcquales  artstat*,  lanugine  involucrata. 

1.  Latj/blia.  Stony  parts  of  India.  Ann. 

2.  Pofytiachya.  India. 

• 3.  Rara.  New  Holland. 

Species  1.  is  the  same  as  the  AuiAaxaniJtum  Indicum 
of  Willdenow.  See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  172. 

124.  Lbersia.  Cal.  0.  Corolla  2-valvis,  clausa. 

1.  Ornzoides.  Marshy  parts  of  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  Italy,  and  Persia.  Perm. 

2.  Vitginicm.  North  America.  Peren. 

3.  Monaudra.  Groves  of  Jamaica. 

4.  Hexandra.  WTatery  parts  of  Jamaica. 

•5.  Lenticularis.  North  America.  ( Michaux.) 

• 6.  Australis.  New  Holland. 

Sect.  II.  Plotters  scattered , firo  ««  each  Calyx. 

$132.  A ira.  Cal.  2-valvis,  2-florus.  Flosmli  absqnc 
interjecto  rudimento. 

1.  A ntndinacea.  In  the  East. 

2.  Minuta.  Spaii..  Ann. 

3.  Aqvatica.  Europe,  in  wet  pastures.  Peren. 

4.  Involucrata . Barren  hills  of  Spain.  Ann. 

5.  Pubescens.  Sea  sands  of  the  south  of  France, 

Italv,  and  N.  Africa.  Ann. 

6.  Subspicata.  Switzerland,  and  mountains  of 
Lapland.  Peren . 

7.  Cespitosa.  Cultivated  and  fertile  meadows  of 
Europe. 

8.  Ffexuosa.  Stony  and  rocky  parts  of  Europe. 

Pitch. 

9.  Montana.  European  AlpB.  Perm. 

10.  Alpina.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Germany. 

11.  Antarctica.  New  Zealand. 

12.  Canescens.  In  Denmark,  and  south  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

] 3.  Chinensis.  China. 

1 4.  Prtecox.  Sandy  and  inundated  fields  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  Ann. 

15.  Caryopbyllea.  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  Ann. 

16.  Setacea. 

• 17.  Aristala.  England.  Peren. 

• 18.  Qrrulca. 

• 19.  Melicoides.  Canada.  1 See  Michaux, 

• 20.  Olttusata.  Carolina.  j-  Flor. Bor.  Ante. 

• 21.  Ambigua.  Lake  Mistassins.  J p.  62. 

Species  17.  is  the  Poa  Aristata  of  WiHdenow.  See 

Smith's  Flor.  Britan,  i.  p.  83.  **  Air*  genus," 
says  Mr  Brown,  “ mere  artificiale  cst,  plantas 
complcctens  ad  genera  tria  vel  quatuor  di versa 
eccedentes  seu  omnino  pertiuentes,  vix  ullas  tameu 
charactere  Eriachnes  respondentes."  Prodromus , 
p.  183. 

$133.  Melica.  Cal.  2-valvis,  2-fiorus.  Rudimenlum 
floris  inter  flosculos. 
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1.  Ciliata.  Barren  hill*  in  Europe.  Perm. 

2.  Gigantca.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

3.  Gemifulata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Decumbent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Racemosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Nutans.  In  the  rocks  of  the  cold  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren . 

7.  Untflora  Shady  groves  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Sweden  and  France.  Peren. 

8.  Ramosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

9.  Capensis. . Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Mtnuia . Italy. 

1 1 . Carrulea.  Wet  pastures  of  Europe.  Peren. 

12.  Papilionacea.  Brazil. 

13.  Altissima.  - Hungary,  Siberia,  and  Canada. 
Peren. 

* 1*.  Setacea.  France,  near  Bcaucairc. 

• IS.  Axpera.  Fissures  of  rocks  in  Mount  Atlas. 

* 16.  Pyramidalis.  Barbary,  and  S.  of  Europe. 
*17.  Las  [flora.  Chili.  (CavaniUes,  Icon.) 

*18.  Glabra.  Virginia  and  Florida.  ( Michaux. ) 
*19.  AuraiUiaca.  Monte  Video  South  America. 

( CavaniUes . ) 

• 20.  Violacc*.  Chili.  I CavaniUes . ) 

*21.  Rigida.  Monte  Vioeo.  ( CavaniUes .) 


Sect.  III.  Floicers  scattered , and  many  in  each 
Calyx. 

1 36.  Uniola.  Cal.  multivalvis.  Spicula  ovata  ca- 
rinata. 

1.  Paniculate.  Carolina. 

2.  Mucronata.  India. 

3.  Spicata.  Coasts  of  North  America. 

* 4r.  Lat  [folia.  Alleghany  Mountains.  ( Michaux .) 
% 135.  Briza.  CaL  2-valvis,  multiflorus.  Spicula 

disticha  valvuli*  cordaiis,  obtusis;  intcriorc  mi- 
outa. 

1.  Minor.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany.  Ann. 

2.  Firms.  In  the  East,  and  Spain.  Ann. 

3.  Media.  In  the  dry  meadows  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

4.  Geniculata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Capensis . Sec  Poa,  species  92.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

6.  Maxima . Italy,  Portugal,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  India.  Ann. 

7.  Eragrostis.  See  Poa,  species  93.  South  of 
Europe.  Ann. 

* 8.  Canadensis  Canada.  ( Michaux. ) 

* 9.  Erecta.  Monte  Video.  ( I.amarcii. ) 

• 10.  Rubra.  India.  [Lamarck.) 

X 124.  Poa.  Cal.  2-vaWis,  multiflorus.  Spicula  ova- 
ta  : valvulis  margine  scartoais  acutiusculis. 

1.  Aquaiica.  Banks  of  risers  in  Europe. 
Peren. 

2.  At'pina.  Mountains  of  Lapland  and  Switzer- 
land. Peren. 

3.  Loza.  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  and 
Silesia.  Peren. 

4.  Biflora.  India. 

5.  ffiria.  Japan. 

6.  Trivialis.  Europe,  in  pastures.  Peren. 

7.  August  if olia.  Europe.  Peren. 

8.  Prate  tuts.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Peren. 

TOL.  IV.  PARTI.  — - . 


9.  Fcrruginea.  Japan. 

10.  Cilianensit.  India. 

11.  Neroata.  North  America. 

12.  Trinerrata.  Woods  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  the  Palatinate.  Peren. 

13.  Sudeiica.  In  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  marsh- 
es of  Hanover.  Peren.  . 

14.  Rubens.  Lower  Hesse.  Peren . 

15.  Anceps.  New  Zealand. 

16.  Annua.  Europe,  on  the  road  sides.  Anti. 

1 7.  Flam.  Virginia. 

18.  Barbata.  Japan.  Ann. 

19.  Pilosa.  Italy  and  Camiola. 

20.  Palustris.  Humid  places  of  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Germany. 

21.  Gluiinosa.  Jamaica. 

22.  Pro/i/era . Caribbee  Islands. 

23.  Amahiiii.  India. 

24.  Eragrostis.  Switzerland  and  Italy  upon 
walls,  in  Siberia. 

23.  Badensity  or  Tkermalis  of  Persoon.  On  rocks 
near  the  warm  springs  of  Baden,  and  at  Mans- 
feld.  Peren. 

26.  Cunosuroides.  Dry  parts  of  India  and  Egypt. 

27.  Unioloidet.  India. 

28.  Racemosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Cuperoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SO.  I erticillata.  In  Spain.  Ann. 

31.  Abyssinica.  Abyssinia.  Ann. 

32.  CapiUaris.  Virginia,  Canada,  Jamaica.  Ann. 

33.  Japonica . Japan. 

34.  Malabarica.  Sandy  parts  of  India. 

35.  Chincnsis.  India. 

36.  Punctata.  Malabar. 

37.  Nutans.  Sides  of  field*  in  India. 

38.  Tenclla.  India.  Ann. 

89*  yfnritima.  Coasts  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Denmark.  Peren . 

40.  Rigida.  Dry  places  of  France,  England, 
and  Germany.  Ann. 

41.  Spinosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

42.  Compressa.  Europe  and  North  America,  on 
the  walls  of  houses,  &e.  Peren. 

43.  Sarmentosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

44.  Striata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Virginia. 

Peren.  •• 

45.  Amboinensis.  India. 

46.  Viscota.  Malabar.  Peren. 

47.  Nemoralss . Europe,  at  the  foot  of  moun- 

tains. Peren. 

48.  Coni r acta.  India. 

49.  Filifnrmis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

50.  Btdfiosa.  France,  Germany,  Switzeriand, 
Spain,  in  thr  East,  and  Sweden.  Peren . 

51.  Disticha . On  the  Alps  of  Carinthia,  Swit- 
zerland, aud  Italy.  Peren. 

52*  BiJ'aria.  East  Indies. 

53.  Bromoides.  Lima? 

54.  Spicata.  Portugal. 

55.  Di  tans.  Austria.  Peren. 

56.  Divaiicala.  Montpellier.  Ann, 

57.  Cristata.  See  the  new  genus  Koeleria. 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
in  dry  places.  Peren. 

58.  Peruviana.  Peru.  Ana. 


Gb w III. 
Triandria. 
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Claw  m.  5.  TVwtf.  Dr)'  parti  in  flic  neighbourhood  of 
Triandrtt.  Tunis.  Peren. 

6.  Karita.  East  Indies.  See  the  new  genus 
Trichoo:?.  . 

7.  Coniptcua.  New  Zealand. 

8.  Ejrigejos.  Dry  hills  of  Europe.  Peren. 

9.  Calamagrostis.  Grassy  marshes  of  Europe. 
^ Peren , 

w 10.  Cotorn/a.  Damp  places  and  lakes  of-  Eu- 
rope. Peren . 

11.  Arenaria.  Sandy  shores  of  America  and 
Europe.  Peren. 

*12.  Mauritanica.  Algiers.  Peren.  ( Desfvni. ) 
*13.  Fc  tuioidcs.  Hills  of  Barbary.  Peren. 
(DesforU.) 

* 14.  Sagittal  a.  Guiana  and  St  Domingo. 

• 15.  Stricta . Near  Meckicnburgh. 

•16.  Bicolor.  NearLaCallc.  Peren.  (Desf.) 
145.  Parpophorlm.  Cal.  2-valvis,  2-florus.  Cor . 
2-valvis  multiaristata. 

1.  Alopt cu roi drum . Ditches  of  the  island  of 
Spanish  Town  America.  Perm* 

•2.  Nigricans.  • 4.  Purpnrascens. 

• 3.  Pallidum.  • 5.  GracJe. 

Species  2,  3,  4,  5,  from  New  Holland. 

The  species  from  New  Holland  have  9 feathery 
aristae,  while  the  American  Bpeeieshas  13  tooth- 
ed aristae. 

Mr  Brown  has  reformed  this  genus  on  account  of 
the  EcAmaria  of  Desfontaines,  and  the  Pappo- 
phorus Squarroms,  (Russel’s  Aleppo , ii.p.  344,) 
which  forma  a new  genua.  His  reformed  gene- 
ric character,  is  **  G luma  biflora  (cum  rudimen- 
to  3tii  vel  4ti,)  bivalvis,  xqualis.  Perianth,  bi- 
valve  : valvula  exterior  apice  multiaristata  aris- 
tis  (9 — 1^  simibbus,  dorso  eimplici : interior 
mutica.  Flosculus  secundus  pedicellatua  neuter.’” 
153.  Lappaoo.  Cal  subtrivalvU.  Cor.  2-valvis 
resapinata. 

1.  Racentosa , or  Mucronata  of  Persoon.  The 
coasts  of  S.  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Malabar.  Ann . 

Skct.  IV.  Flowers  spiked , on.  an  awl-shaped 
Receptacle. 

7148.  Rottborlua.  Rachis articulata  terethiscula, 
r in  pluribus  filiformis.  Cal.  ovato-lanccolatus  pla- 
nus uni-vel  bivalvis.  Flosculi  alterni  in  rachi  flex- 
uosa. 

, ].  Incmrvala.  Sea  coasts  of  Europe. 

‘ 2.  Filiformis.  See  the  new  genus  LRPTURU8. 

South  of  Europe.  Peren . 

9.  Cylindrica.  See  the  new  genus  LeptItrus. 
South  of  Europe. 

4.  Thomaca.  See  the  new  genus  LrPTURUS. 
Tranquebar,  at  Mount  St  Thomas’s. 

5.  Repens.  See  the  new  genus  LrptURU*. 
Islands  of  the  Paciflc  Ocean. 

6.  Larvis.  Tranquebar. 

7*  Pilosa . Malabar. 

$.  Contpressa.  See  the  new  genus  Himarth- 
ri a.  New  Holland,  India. 

9.  Hirsuta.  Egypt.  Peren. 

10.  Cymbackne.  Bengal. 

41.  Codoraefus.  Island  of  Tanna. 


AN  F. 

12.  Dimidiata.  Sandy  parts  of  India.  * Class  lit 
19.  Exaltata,  India.  f.  Triardri*. 

J4.  Corymbosa.  See  the  new  genus  Opmt  RUS. 

Malabar  in  ditches,  New  Holland. 

15.  Muricala.  East  Indies.  • \ 

16.  Sanguinea.  China.  ' 

•'  • 17-  Bijtora.  Hungary.  Ann. 

• 18.  Monandra.  Madrid.  Ann.  ( Cavanilles. ) 

• 19.  Setacea.  Vallics  of  India.  The  Nardus  In- 

die a of  Linncut.  See  the  new  genus  Mf- 
CROCHLOA. 

•20.  Fasciculate . La  Call*.  Perm  ( Desfont .) 

21.  Formosa.  New  Holland.  ( Brown.) 

4 150.  Secale.  Cat.  oppositus,  2-valvis,  2-flonis,  so- 
litaries. 

1.  Cereate.  Candia.  Ann.  Bien. 

2.  ViUosum.  South  of  Europe  and  in  the  East. 

Ann. 

3.  Orienlale.  Archipelago. 

4.  Creticum.  Candia. 

• 5.  Pungens.  Tritiatm  Squarrosum?  Egypt. 

4 152.  Tritici-m.  CaL  bivalvis,  solitartus,  subtriflo- 
ni8.  Flos,  obtusiusculus  obtusus. 

1 . uEstivum,  or  Salivttm.  In  the  plains  at  Bor- 
chiros.  Ann. 

2.  Hybemum.  Bien. 

3.  Compositum.  Egypt.  Ann. 

4.  Turgidum , a variety  of  Sp.  52  i Bien. 

5.  Polonicum.  Ann. 

6.  Spelt  a . Bien. 

7.  Monococcum.  Ann. 

8.  Hispanicum.  Spain.  Ann. 

9.  Prestratum*  the  Secale  Prostratum  of  Per- 
soon. In  the  driest  parts  of  the  details  of 
the  Caspian.  Ann. 

10.  Pumilunt,  given  under  Secale  by  Persoon.  Si- 
beria. 

11.  Juncevm.  South  of  Europe  and  in  the  East. 

Peren. 

12.  Distiehum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13.  Repens.  Cultivated  parts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

14.  Marittmttm.  8ea  coasts  of  England  and 
France. 

1.5.  TeneUttm.  Montpellier  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 

16.  Uniobides.  Sea  coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Barbary.  Peren . 

17-  Loliaceum.  England.  Ann. 

18.  Unilaterale.  Sea  coasts  of  Italy,  and  south 
of  France. 

• 19.  Canintm.  Britain.  Bien. 

• 20.  Scabrum.  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 

men's Island. 

• 21.  Pectinatum . Van  Diemen's  Island. 

• 22,  Cristatum.  Bromus  Cri  status  ? 

•23.  Fragile.  Peren.  (Roth.) 

• 24.  Nigricans.  Shores  of  Normandy. 

• 25.  Caudatum.  Switzerland. 

•26.  Lolioides'.  France. 

Sp.  19.  is  the  Elymus  Caninus  of  Willdenour,  and 
Sp.  20,  21,  are  ranked  by  Labillardiere  under 
the  genus  Fxstcca.  See  Brown's  Prod  roams, 
p.  178. 

% 151.  Hordecm.  Cal.  lateralis,  bWalvis,  uniflorus, 
teraus. 

1.  Vulgarc.  Sicily  and  Russia,  Bicm 
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Chn  Hi  2.  tiexartkhon.  Ann. 

Triandrij.  g#  Distichon.  Banks  of  R.  Samara  in  Tartary.  Ann . 

- J"  4.  Ztocrium.  Ann. 

5.  Rulbosnm.  Italy  and  the  East.  Peren. 

6.  Nodosum.  England  and  India. 

7.  Murimnn.  Europe.  Ann. 

8.  Secalinum,  or  Pratense  of  Or  Smith.  Meadows 
of  Europe.  Ann. 

9.  Marti  imum.  Sea  coasts  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Greece,  and  Barbarv.  Perm. 

10.  Jnhatum.  Smyrna.  Ann. 

*11.  Strktum . Dry  plains  of  Tunis.  Peren. 

• 12.  Rigidum.  Duchy  of  Oldenburg. 

•IS . Hydrix.  Spain.  Ann.  (Pain.) 

$ 149.  Eltmis.  Cat.  lateralis,  bivalris,  aggregate, 

mokiflonn. 

1.  Arenarius.  Sea  shores  of  Europe.  Peren. 

2.  Giganteust  the  Racemosvs  of  Lamarck. 

3.  Sibtrinu.  Siberia.  Peren. 

4.  Tener.  Siberia. 

5.  Philadeipfacus.  Philadelphia.  Pert V. 

6.  Canadensis.  Canada.  Peren. 

7.  Caninus,  see  Triticum.  Europe.  Peren. 

8.  Virginians.  Virginia.  Peren. 

9.  Slrtatus.  North  America. 

10.  Europeus.  Woods  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. Peren. 

11.  Caput  Medusa r.  Sea  coasts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tupl. 

12.  Hystrix.  In  the  Eait.  Ann. 

• IS.  Geniculatus.  Shores  of  England.  Perm. 

7 147*  Lolicm.  Cal.  1-phyllus,  fixus,  multiflorus. 

1.  Perenne.  Europe.  Peren. 

* 2.  Trane.  France  and  Germany.  Peren. 

3.  Temutentum.  Europe,  among  barley  and  flax. 
Ann. 

* 4.  Maximum,  Jamaica.  Ann. 

5.  Distac/tyon.  Malabar. 

*6.  Arvense.  England.  Ann. 

*7.  Mnhijlorum  Among  growing  corn.  ( Law. ) 
7 138.  CywowRDS.  Gt/. 2- ralris, multiflorus  ; Recept. 
proprium  unilateraie,  foliaccum. 

J,  Cristatus.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Peren. 

2.  Fa  leaf  vs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

3.  Eehinalux.  South  of  Europe  and  the  East. 
Ann. 

4.  Erucaformis.  Siberia,  Russia,  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Hudson’s  Bay.  Peren. 

5.  Panicvfotus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Lima.  Spain.  Ann. 

7.  Durvs.  South  of  Europe  Thuringia.  Ann. 

8.  Retroflexux.  East  Indies. 

9.  Spfuxrocephalus.  Mountain  a of  Carinthia 

and  Italy.  Peren. 

10.  Ccrrutevs.  Pastures  of  Europe.  Peren, 

11.  Unwltr.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Ftlijormis.  India. 

13.  Monadachyos.  East  Indies, 

14.  Coraeanus.  India.  Ann. 
lfl.  Flocdfolius.  Arabia. 

16.  Penicillatus.  East  Indies. 

17.  Parpakudes.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Mgyptius.  Afnca,  Asia,  America.  Ann. 

19.  Indtcus.  India.  Ann. 

20.  Virgalut.  Jamaica.  Peren. 


21.  Aureus.  Among  stones  in  the  south  of  Eu-  Class  III. 

rope,  and  in  the  East.  Ann.  Trtandria. 

• 22.  Effusus.  Meadows  of  Portugal,  . (Link,  Bed.  ' * ' 

juurn.  315.) 

•23.  Eltrgmr.  Algiers.  ( Dcsfontaine,  Ail.  i.  82.) 

\ 

Order  III.  Trigynia. 

Sect.  I.  Flowers  inserted  below  the  Germen. 

7157.  Holovteujs.  CaL  5-phyilus.  Petala  5.  Cap*. 
unilocularis,  subcylttidracea,  apice  dehiscent. 

1.  Cordatum.  Jamaica,  'Surinam. 

2.  Diandrum.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

3.  Succul/ntum.  New  York. 

4.  ffinutum.  Malabar. 

5.  Umbellatum.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

7159.  Poly  cah  pon.  CaL  5-phyllus*  Pet  ala  5,  mi- 
nima, ovata.  Caps.  Lloculan,  4-valvis. 

1.  Telrapkyllum.  Italy,  I stria,  and  France.  A «». 

*2.  Dphyllum.  Near  Puig  in  Spain.  (Cavan.) 

•3.  Sh puli  fid  am.  Dry  sandy  parts  of  Carolina. 

( Michaux. ) 

Sp.  3.  might  perhaps  form  a distinct  genus,  compre- 
hending HolOitelm  Cordatum , and  Diandrum. 

See  Pereoou’s  Synopsis,  v.  i.  p.  111. 

164.  Lecmra.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Petala  3,  linearia. 

Capsulu  3-lucubns,  3-valvis:  valvulis  totidem  in- 
tenoribus.  Sem.  1. 

1.  Minor.  Woods  of  Canada.  Peren. 

2.  Major.  Dry  parts  of  Canada  and  Carolina. 

3.  VerttciUaia.  East  Indies.  Pom. 

•4.  Thymifolia.  Carolina.  (Michaux. ) 

•5.  Racemosa.  Virginia.  (Mtckaux.) 

•6.  Tenuifolia.  At  the  riv.  Santee.  (Michaux.) 

7 154.  Eriocmflox.  Cal.  communis,  capituhim  im- 
bricatum.  Petala  3,  xquaha.  Stamina  «upni 
germen. 

1.  Triangulare.  Brasil. 

2.  Qtrinquan  galore.  India.  Perm. 

3.  SexangtUare.  India.  Perm . 

4.  Setaceum.  India. 

5.  Uecangutirre.  Marshes  of  N.  America 

6.  Rejiens.  Island  of  Bourbon. 

7.  FascicuUstum.  Guiana. 

8.  Umbellatum.  Guiana. 

•9.  Sqdangulare.  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Peren. 

•10.  Pubescent.  India  and  Madagascar.  (Lam.)  • 

• 11.  AustraU.  * 17.  PuxiUum. 

• 12.  Smlkii.  * 18.  Scarkmtm. 

* 13.  Pallidum.  *19.  Fistuhsum. 

•14.  Nigricans.  * 20.  Depressant. 

•15.  Namtm.  *21.  Dense  uni. 

* 16.  Cinereum. 

The  last  11  species  are  given  by  Mr  Brown,  with 
the  following  generic  character. — Capital  um  an- 
drogymvn : Squamis  unifloris,  ext i mis  sxpius 
aacuis  involucrantibua.  Perianth ium  duplici 
serie  I — 6-phyllum. 

Masc.  In  disco  capituli.  Perianth.  foliolis  inte- 
noribus  infra  connatis  altiusve  insert  is.  Slam. 

4—6.  Antherar  biloculares. 

Fem.  in  ambitu  caphuli.  Perianth,  foliolis  inte- 
rioribus  distinct  is.  Stylus  1.  Stigmata  2—3. 

Capsula  2— 3-loculam,  2— S-loba,  angulis  sa- 
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163.  Queria.  Cal.  5-pbyllus.  Cor.  0.  Cap s.  I-  Clan  m. 

locuians.  Srm.  1.  Triandna. 

1.  His  pan  tea.  Spain.  Ann.  '■  ""v"  111 ' 

2.  Canadensis.  Canada.  Virginia.  Peren. 

3.  Trichotoma.  Japan. 

158.  Roenigia.  Cal.  S-phyllua.  Cor.  nulla.  Sent. 

1.  ovatum  nudum. 

1.  I slantl  1 ca.  Wet  parta  of  the  island  of  Ice- 
land. Ann. 


Sect.  II.  Flowers  inserted  above  the  Germen. 
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lientibui  dehisceas.  Semina  lolitiria.  ( Prodro- 
mus,  253.) 

155.  Monti  a.  Cal.  2-phvllus.  Cor.  1-  petala,  ir- 
regularis. Caps.  1- locularis,  S-valvis. 

1.  Fontana.  In  Europe  beside  springs.  Ann. 

161.  Molluoo.  Cal.  5-pnyllus.  Cor.  0.  Caps. 
3-locularis,  trivalvis. 

1 . Opposit ifolia.  Ceylon. 

2.  Siricta.  Africa.  Ann. 

3.  Hirta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

4.  Pentaphylla.  Ceylon. 

5.  Verticiliata.  Virginia.  Ann. 

* 6.  Radiata.  Wet  parts  of  Conception  and  Chi- 
li. ( Flor.  Pcruv. ) 

162.  Minuautia.  Cal.  5-phylIus.  Cor.  0.  Caps. 
1 .locularis,  3-valvis.  Semina  npnnulla. 

1.  Dickoioma.  Spain.  Ann. 

2.  Campestris.  Hills  of  Spain.  Ann. 

3.  Montana.  High  lulls  of  Spain.  Ann. 


160.  Domatia.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  polypetala. 
1.  Fascicularis.  Rocky  and  wet  parts  of  Ter- 
ra  del  Fuego,  forming  very  thick  turfs.  Per . 
156.  Pko&erpinacjE.  CaL  3-partitus,  superus. 
Cor.  0.  Nux  tril  ocularis. 

1.  Palustris.  Marshes  of  Virginia. 
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Order  I.  Monoctnia. 

I.  Trichonema.  Spalha  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubus  bre- 
vissiraus:  limbus  irqualis,  regularis.  Filam . pu- 
bescent ia.  Stigmata  3-bipartita.  ( Ker .) 

1.  Bulbocodinm.  South  of  Europe  and  Barba- 
ry. Perm. 

2.  Crvciatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botanut  i.  p.  222.  These 

two  species  are  given  with  the  same  name  by 
Willdenow,  under  the  genus  Ixia. 

II.  Geissoruiza.  Spat  ha  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubulosa: 
limbus  6-partitus,  patens,  regularis.  Stylus  incli- 
natus.  Caps,  ovalis,  trigona.  ( Ker. ) 

1.  Rochensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

2.  Secunda.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

3.  Obtusala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

4.  Excisa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botanyt  i.  p.  223.  and 

Hort.  Kent.  vol.  i.  p.  83.  The  three  last  species 
are  given,  with  the  same  specific  name,  by  Will- 
denow, under  the  genus  Ixia. 

III.  Hesperanthia.  Spat  ha  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubu- 
losa: limbus  6-partitus,  regularis.  Stigmata  3, 
ad  tubum  usque  distincta.  Caps,  oblonga,  tri- 
gona. ( Ker. ) 

1.  Radiata . 4.  Augusta. 

2.  Falcata . 5.  Ptwsa. 

3.  Cittnamomea.  6.  Firginica. 

See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany , and  Hort.  Kei r. 
vol.  i.  p.  84  The  species  I — 5 are  given,  with 
the  same  specific  name,  by  Willdenow,  under  the 
genus  Ixia. 

IV.  Spa  rax  is.  Spalha  2-valvis,  Bcaroso-mcmbrana- 
cea,  apice  laccra.  Cor.  tubulosa.  stigmata  3,  re- 
curva.  Caps,  oblongo-globosa.  (Ker.) 

1.  Tricolor.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

2.  Bicolor.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 

3.  Grandi/lvra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

4.  Bnlbijera.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany%  i.  p.  225,  and 

Hort . Kew.  p.  85.  The  two  last  species  are 
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given  with  the  same  specific  name  by  Willdenow, 
under  the  genus  Ixia  ; and  the  second  species 
under  Gladiolus. 

V.  A nomat  11  sc  A.  Spalha  2-valvis.  Cor.  hypocra- 
teriformis.  Stigmata  3,  bipartita.  Caps,  papillo- 
so-pruinosa.  ( Ker. ) 

1.  Juncea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 

See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany , i.  p.  227,  and 
Hort.  Kew.  p.  90.  This  species  1$  given  by 
Willdenow,  with  the  same  specific  name,  under 
the  genus  Gladiolus. 

VI.  Tritonia.  Spaiha  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubulosa ; 
limbus  6-partitus,  subregularis.  Stigmata  3,  pa- 
tent ia.  Son.  nec  alata,  nec  baccata.  (Ker.) 

1.  Crispu.  7.  Flava. 

2.  Vindis.  8.  Squalida. 

3.  Rosea.  9.  Fenestrata. 

4.  Longiflora.  10.  Crocata. 

5.  Unenta.  11.  Dcusta. 

6.  Securigera.  12.  Mi  Hi  at  a. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany , i.  p.  227,  and 
Hort.  Kew.  p.  90.  The  species  No.  1,  3,  5, 6, 

7.  arc  given  by  Willdenow  with  the  same  specific 
names,  under  the  genus  Gladiolus,  and  No. 
4,  8,  9>  and  11,  under  the  genus  Ixia. 

VII.  Watsonia.  Spalha  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubulosa; 
limbus,  6-partitus.  Stigmata  3,  filiformia,  bipar- 
tita : laciniis  recurvis.  Caps,  cartilaginea,  poly- 
sperma.  (Ker.) 

1.  Spicata.  12.  Jacquini . 

2.  Planiaginca.  13.  Fulgens. 

3.  Punctata . 14.  Ltuxns . 

4.  Marginata.  15.  Prcecax. 

5.  Rosea.  16.  Rewluia. 

6.  Brevifolia.  17.  Laccata . 

7.  Iridi/olia.  18.  Palustris. 

8.  Mer'uma.  19.  Rccurva. 

9.  Humilis.  20.  Hyacinthoides . 

10.  Aletroides.  21.  A mania. 

11.  Tubidosa. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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ftn  fit  See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  i.  p.  229,  and 

navira.  llort.  Kctv.  voi.  i.  p.  93.  The  species  No.  I , 2, 

- y ' r are  given  by  Willdcnow,  with  the  same  specific 
name,  under  the  geuus  I 1 4 , and  No.  4*  7»  8, 
9,  21 1 under  Gladiolus.  Sp.  14*  is  the  An- 
tholyza  Ijtcida , and  Sp.  IS  is  the  Isia  J’cuditia. 

VIII.  MfcLAmj.cKttA.  Spatha  2-valvis.  Cof.hn- 
* apctaloideo-sex partita  : lacmi*  cuspidate*  lequalcs. 

Stigmata  3,  recurva.  Cap*.  3-  loba.  ( Ker . ) 

l.  Graminca.  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  Venn. 
See  Ker  in  the  Annuls  of  Botany,  i,  p.  231.  This 
specie*  is  given  by  Wifldcnow  under  Gladiolus. 

IX.  Babiama.  Spatha  2-valvis : valvula  interior 
bipartite.  Cor.  tubulosa : limbus  6-partit us,  Stig- 

' nutla  3.  patentta.  Kcm.  baccau.  (AO.) 

1.  TOwlirmi.  6.  Subhurta. 

v2.  Hinge  ns,  7.  Plicata. 

’Fuhijlora.  8.  Strida . 

4.  Spiihacea.  9.  Ftl/ota, 

5.  Hanthucina.  10.  Rubrocyanea. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope. 
See  Ker  in  the  A minis  of  Botany,  j.  p.  233*  and 
Hurt.  Kcw.  vol.  u p.  10k  Tui  specks  No.  1, 
2*  art*  given  by  WuUetow,  under  Antuolyzai 
No.  3,4,  7,  8,  under  Gladiolus,  and  No.  10, 
under  Ixia,  with  the  same  specific  names.  No. 
9 is  the  Ixi  a Punkea  of  Wifidenow. 

X.  Lapeykousia.  Cor.  hypocratenformis : tubus 
longior  limbo  6-partito.  Stigmata  3,  bi  par  tit  a. 
Caps,  membranacea.  polysperma.  { her. ) 

).  Corymbasa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
See  Ker’s  Annals  of  Botany,  1.  p.  237.  This  it 
the  Ixia  Corymbosa  of  W tilde  no  vr. 

XI.  RitYMCIKMPOflA.  Squama;  paleacese : infimx 
vacuse.  Cor.  0.  Sem.  1,  coronatum  stylo  pertis- 
t ente  indurato,  basi  latit  udinc  seminis.  ( Vakl. ) 

1.  Alba.  Britain.  Peren. 

2.  Fusca.  Wales  and  Ireland.  Peren. 

3.  A urea.  New  Holland.  1 See  Brown’s 

4.  Iutca.  New  Holland.  > Prmlromus, 

5.  JLatgisetis.  New  Holland.  J p.  229. 

Sec  V ahi’s  Enumeratio  Plantarum,  ii.  p.  238.  Spe- 
cies 1,  2,  are  given  by  Wilidcnow  under  Scuat- 
nub. 

XII.  Salpianthus.  Cal.  tubulosns,  limbo  campa- 
nulas, 4-den tato,  inferus  persist e ns.  Cor.  0.  Siam. 
3,  extent*  hypogyna,  fundo  calycis  et  ad  uuum 
latos  ovarii  insert  a.  Fi/atu.  calyce  duplo  loogiora, 
filiformia.  Antkera t globo&x,  btloculares  erect?. 
Put  ilium , ovarium,  tuperum,  latere  staminibus  op- 
posite, linca  rosea,  stylo  decurTcntc  products,  no- 
taturo.  Stylus  uoicus,  staminum  longitudinc.  Stig- 
ma acutum.  Semen  oval  uni,  in  fuudo  calycis  per- 
ustentis,  bine  angul.it uni,  sulco  longitudinal!  rxa- 
ratum.  I ntegu mention  unicum  cartilagincum,  a- 
trum.  Albumen  central?,  corneum.  Embryo  pe- 
riphcricus,  annularis,  albus.  Cotylcdones  orbicu- 
lam  plan  1 u scuta.  Radicula  infers.  ( Humboldt 
and  Bonpland. 

1.  Areuarius.  Sandy  shores  of  the  Pacific,  near 
Acapulco. 

The  preceding  genus  is  one  of  those  discovered  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  We  have  given  the 
natural  character  os  contained  in  the  Plantee 
EqnmoctiaUs , p.  155. 

XIII.  Pa  a dan  rut's.  Cor.  G-petaloidea,  it  gu  laris 
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squall*.  Cam.  polrspcrm*.  Sm.  rrceptaculo  CU«  lit 
central!,  libroinaerM.  (Kir. ) Tru'‘JruJ 

1.  Chinensis.  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  I'l~’w 
Peren. 

This  is  tbc  Mo H X.A  Chinensis  of  Willdenow.  See 
Ker,  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  i,  p.  24b. 

XIV.  Caly xenia.  Cot.  infundibuliformis,  plicata. 

Xu*  l-spcrma,  calyce  persistent!  ampliato  mem- 
brauacro  circumdata.  ( Flor . Peryv.) 

1.  I'iscosa,  ( Oxybaphus  Fiscosus  of  Willd.) 

2.  Ovata.  Peru.  Peren.  (Flor.  Peru*,  i.  p.45.) 

3.  Ex  pc  mu.  Peru.  Peren.  (Flor.  Pcruo.  1. 
p.  45.) 

4.  Proslrata.  Hills  of  Peru.  (Flor.  Pen a*, 
i.  p.  45. 

5.  Cory  inborn.  New  Spain.  Peren.  (Cat'a- 
nilles. ) 

6.  Aggregata.  New  Spain,  near  St  Augustine. 

( Cacanillcs.) 

XV.  Piiyllactis.  Flor.  involucrati : Involucrum 
1-phyllum,  vaginam.  Cat.  margo  minimus.  Cor. 
trifida.  Scm.  1.  (Genitalia  exserta.)  (Flor.  Pe- 
rar.) 

1.  Rigida.  Mountains  of  Tarma.  Peren.  (Flor. 

Pentr.) 

2.  Tenui/olia.  Mountains  of  Tarma.  Peren. 

( Flor.  Pcrttv. ) 

3.  Spathulata.  Mountains  of  Tarma.  Peren. 

(Flor.  Per  no.) 

These  specks  resemble  plants  of  the  genus  Vale- 
riana, but  differ  from  them  too  much  in  their 
habtt  to  be  united  to  that  genus. 

XVI.  Thipterella.  Cal.  6 Adus,  alato-angulosus, 
supra  basin  aolkUun  tubulosus.  Cor.  0.  Stigm.  3. 

Caps.  3-auctra,  3-locuL  polysperma.  ( Stam.  in- 
clusa. ) ( Michanx. ) 

J.  Capitala.  Wet  parts  of  Carolina  and  Cay-  * 
enne.  (Michanx.) 

XVII.  Outea.  Cal.  5 -den talus  bibracteatus.  Pc- 
tala  5 : superiore  maximo.  Filam.  sterile  recon- 
drntc.  Legumen  pcdicellatum.  Stam.  longissima. 

(Per soon.) 

1,  Cruianensis,  (Macrolobium  pin  nation  of  Will- 
denow. ) 

XVIII,  Tapura.  Cal.  campanulat.  G-partit.  basi 
tribract.  Cor.  5-pet.  bilabiata.  Stigm.  3,  revo- 
luta.  ( Persoon .) 

1.  Guianensis.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub - 

(Rohria  Petioli/lora  of  Willd.) 

XIX.  LtrrANTHUS,  or  Heteranthera.  Spatha 
1 -flora,  hinc  dehiscens.  Car.  tubo  longo  gractli  ; 
limbo  sexpartito.  Stam.  laciniis  inserta.  Anther. 
lineares,  aut  biformes  triangulares.  Caps,  intra 
spat  ham,  coronaia,  3-1  ocularis,  polysperma,  an  gu- 
ilt dehiscens.  ( Mickaux. ) 

1.  Ovalis,  or  Limosus.  Cakes  of  the  Illinois. 

( Michanx. ) 

*2.  (i  rapine  us.  At  the  river  Ohio.  (Michaux.y 

3.  Permian  us,  or  Rcniformis.  At  Lima  in  Pe- 
ru. Peren . (Flor.  Perm/.) 

4.  Firginicus,  or  Acutus.  Virginia.  ( Michuux. ) 

5.  PHbescens.  Barcelona  in  South  America. 

6.  Cordatus,  South  America. 

7.  Diversifoliiis.  Guiana.  (Richard.) 

In  species  3,  4,  the  anther*  are  of  unequal  lengths. 

XX.  RcaiiKEA.  Spicule  in  capitulum  congest?.  Cai 
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2-valvis.  Cor.  2-valvi*.  Cat.  minor;  palea  inti- 
ma.  (*.  nectar.  Schr.)  semen  non  climittente. 
Filam.  longissima.  ( Persoon. ) 

1.  Maritima , ( Mtcgia  Muritima  of  Willd.) 

2.  Pedunculata.  New  Holland.  (Brown's 
Prodr.  236. 

XXI.  Diciiroma.  Spica  ovata  seu  capitata  involo- 
crata.  Squamae  (Pale®)  mull  is  mcmbranace®  sub- 
congestim  imbricatx.  StyL  aetaceus.  Stigm.  2. 
Sent,  nudum,  rugcllosum,  apice  tuberculo  lunatim 
cincto  (Fol.  floralia  aeu  involucrum  ban  discolora 
nt  plurimum  albicantia.)  [Michaux.) 

1.  Leucocephalum.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  (Mi- 
chavx.) 

2.  Ciliatum , ( Schemas  St  dial  us  of  Willd.) 

8.  Reptans.  Cayenne. 

Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Sc  horn  us,  the 
Scirpus  Ret  that  us,  and  Cyperus  Leucocephatus, 
might  perhaps  be  arranged  under  this  genus. 

XXI I.  fIamodorum.  Petala  6,  tria  intenora  supra 
medium  staminifera.  Stigma  obtusum.  Capsvla 
infera,  trilucularis.  (Smith.) 

1.  Coccineum.  4.  Laxum. 

2.  Plamfolium.  5.  Spicatum. 

8.  Tcretifolium. 

All  from  New  Holland.  Sec  Brown's  Prodromus , 
p.  300. 

XXIII.  EndiandrA.  Floret  hermaphroditi.  Pe- 
rianthum  6-fidum,  zquale,  faucc  extra  stamina 
glandulosa.  Stamina  3 ! Anther®  biloculares, 
postic®.  (R.  Brow r.) 

1.  Glauca.  New  Holland. 

The  J stunts  Triandra  seems  to  belong  to  this 
genus.  See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  402. 

XXIV.  Mawscus.  Spicula  2-3-flora,  teretiuscula, 
squamis  2 (nunc  3)  in  firm's  minoribus  vacuis,  flo- 
riferis  oervosis.  Settr  null®  hypogyn®.  Stylus 
hliformis,  cum  ovario  inarticulatus,  deciduui.  Stig- 
mata 3.  Nux  trigona.  ( Vahl  and  R.  Brown. ) 

1.  laris.  3.  Decompos  'd  us. 

2.  Scaber.  4.  Couicus. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown's  Prodromus , 

p.  218. 

XXV.  HyP£LYPTUM.  Squama  undique  imbricate, 
umflor*.  Perianth  turn  bivalve,  membranaceum. 
valvulis  subzqualibus  squama*  oppositis  ! Seta 
noils  hypogyn®.  Stylus  bifidus  deciduus.  Nux 
perianthio  inclusa.  ( Vahl  and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Microcepkalum.  New  Holland.  See  Brown's 
Prodromus , p.  2 19. 

XXVI.  Isolepis.  Squamte  undique  irabricat®,  con- 
formes,  omnea  florifer®,  paucissimxve  exteriorum 
vaeux.  Settr  null®  hypogyn®.  Stylus  cum  ovario 
inarticulatus,  basi  simplice,  deciduus.  ( R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  221.) 

1.  Flu  it  arts.  (This  species  nearly  agrees  with 
the  Scirpus  Fluilans  of  Willd.) 

2.  Nodosa , (Scirpus  Nodosus  of  Willd.) 

3.  Supina,  ( Scirpus  Supinus  of  Willd. ) 

4.  Inuudata.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

5.  Propinqua.  New  South  Wales. 

6.  Setacea.  (Scirpus  Setnccus  of  Willd.) 

7.  Carlilaginca.  New  Ho’!and  and  Van  Die- 
men’s Island. 

8.  Cypcroides.  New  Holland. 

9*  Riparia.  New  South  Wales. 


10.  Ijeuticuhris.  New  Sooth  Wale*. 

11.  Barbata , (Scirpus  Capillaris of  WiUdenow. ) 
New  Holland. 

12.  Prolifer , (Scirpus  Prolifer . of  Rottboel.) 
New  South  Wales. 

XXVII.  Eleocharis.  Squama  undique  imbricat®, 
con  formes  : vix  ull®  sterile*.  Seta r hypogyn® 
(4—12)  dcnticulat®  raro  null®.  Stylus  2-3-fodus, 
basi  dilatata  cum  ovario  articulat®.  Nux  sxpius 
lenticularis,  basi  dilatata  indurata  atyli  coronata. 
(R.  Brown.) 

1.  Sphacelata.  3.  Acuta. 

2.  Compact  a.  4.  Gracilis . 

5.  Pusitla. 

6.  Capitata  (Scirpus  Cupitatus  of  Linn.) 

7.  Setacea.  8.  Atricha. 

All  from  New  Holland.  Besides  these  specie*, 
the  Scirpus  Pafustris , Genicuiatus,  and  Muta- 
ius  of  Linn. ; Maculosus  of  Vahl  $ Tuberculosus 
of  Michaux ; Omtus  of  Roth ; Plantaginens 
of  Retz ; lufcrstinctus  of  Vahl;  Spiralis  of 
Rottboel  ; Quadra ngulatus  of  Michaux  ; the 
Acicularis  of  Linn® us  ; and  the  Cypkrgs  Se- 
tae cus  of  Willd.  belong  to  this  genus.  See 
Brown's  Prodromus , p.  224. 

XXVUI.  Fimbrutylis.  Squama  paleace®,  undi- 
que imbricat®,  vix  ull®  sterile*.  Stylus  compres- 
sus,  cum  ovario  articulatus,  deciduus  : szpius  cilia- 
tus  basique  bulboea.  Stigmata  2 raro  3.  Setae 
null®  hypogyn®.  ( Vahl  and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Paucijlora.  16.  Parviflora. 

2.  Androgyna.  17.  Velata. 

3.  Acicularis.  18.  Propinqua * 

4.  Polytrychoides.  19.  Flata. 

5.  Punctata.  20.  C&spitosa . 

6.  Ptcrtgosperma.  21.  Bier  if  olio. 

7.  Xuriacf.  22.  VariabtUe, 

8.  Nutans.  23.  Elongata . 

9.  Tctradona.  24.  Slricia. 

10.  Spiralis.  25.  Ctpnosu. 

11.  Tristuchya.  26.  Strict*. 

12.  Dcjxruperata.  27-  Fcrva. 

13.  Den  u rial  a.  28.  Capilala. 

14.  Gracilis.  29.  CyjierouUs. 

15.  Rara. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown's  Prodromus , 
p.  225.  Sjjecies  4 is  the  Scirpus  Polytrychoides 
of  Retz.  This  genu 9 comprehend*  also  the  spe- 
cies 48,  5L  52,  68.  of  the  genus  Scirpus, 

p.  99.  100. 

XXIX.  Aiilouardia.  Squamte  paleace®,  disti- 
che  imbricat®,  orones  pluresve  norifcr*.  Seta 
hypogyn®  null®.  Stylus  3-fidiu,  basi  pyramidato- 
bulbosus  cum  ovario  articulatus,  deciduus.  Nux 
pyrifbrmis,  triqueter.  (Vahl  and  R.  Broun.) 

1.  Monostachya,  (Cyperus  Monoitachyos  of 
Linn.)  New  Holland. 

2.  Schcen  aides.  New  Holland. 

3.  Vaginata.  New  Holland. 

This  genus  has  a very  great  reitemblance  to  the 
preceding.  See  Brown’s  Prctlroums , p.  229. 

XXX.  Arthrostylw.  Spkula  uniflora,  squami* 
imbricatis,  inferionbu*  vacuis.  Seise  null®  hypo- 
gyux.  Stylus  subulatus,  trigonus,  cum  ovario  ar- 
ticulatus, deciduus.  Stigmata  3.  Nux  trigona. 
(R.  Brown.) 
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].  Aphytla.  New  Holland.  Brown’s  Prodro • 
mus,  p.  229. 

' XXXI.  Carpha.  Spicula  uniflora,  squamis  subdis- 
tichis  inferioribus  vacuis.  Seta  hypogynx  3-6 
squamus  floriferas  arquantes,  plumotx  v.  capilla- 
res.  Stylus  subulatua,  cum  ovario  inarticufatus. 

« Stigmata  3.  v.  2.  Nux  prismatica,  stylo  persis- 
tent! cuspidata.  (Banks,  Solander , and  R. 
Brown. ) 

1.  Alfina.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

2.  Deuita.  New  South  Wales, 

3.  Avenacea.  New  Holland. 

4.  Diandra.  New  South  Wales. 

5.  Claude  stina.  New  Holland. 

Set  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  230. 

XXXII.  Schools.  Spicula  disticha,  1 -3-flora: 
Squamis  extimis  (3-6)  minoribus,  congestis  vacuis ; 
floriferis  dum  una  phiribus  in  rachi  flexuosa  alter- 
nis,  persi»tcntibu8.  Srtcc  Squamulecve  null*  hypo- 
gynx. Stylus  deciduus.  (/?.  2?rcte». ) 
j.  Imberbis.  6.  Acuminatus. 

2.  Ericctorum.  7.  Sparteus. 

3.  Brevifolius.  8.  Punctatus. 

4.  Melon  attach us.  9.  Falcatus . 

5.  ViUosux. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown’s  Prodromus, 
p.  231. 

XXXI II.  Ch/ETOspora.  Spicula  disticha  (nunc  un- 
dique  imbricata)  pauciflora,  squamis  extimis  mino- 
ribus,  vacuis.  Seta’  hypogynx,  squamis  breviores. 
Stylus  deciduus.  (R.  Brown.) 

1.  Curvifolia.  9.  Imberbis. 

2.  Turbinata.  10.  Axillaris, 

3.  Urevisetis,  11.  Nitcns. 

4.  Lanaia.  12.  S pharr  ocephala. 

5.  Deforntis.  13.  Anceps . 

6.  Pedicetlata.  14.  Tetragona. 

7.  ( 'aloxtachua.  15.  Stugta. 

8.  Paludosa. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown’9  Prtulromus , 
p.  232.  The  two  last  species  are  doubtful  with 
regard  to  their  grnus. 

XXXIV.  I.IiiDO'i’tKkiA.  Sficala  1-2-florsr,  1- 
Apcrinx  : Stptamis  undique  jmbneatis,  plcriique 
vacuis.  Sijuamultx  hypogynx  6,  phnx,  craaao. 
mrmbrauaecz.  basi  cennatz.  Stylus  deciduus. 
AW  ventricosa,  calva,  obtusa.  (LabiUard.  and 
It.  Urn  ten.) 

1.  (Hadtata.  11.  Sjtuunala. 

2.  Coacava.  12.  Anguitata. 

3.  I. tailor.  ]3,  Linearis. 

+.  /yOagilwiiuUt.  H.  Ulobnta. 

5.  loiter  at  it.  15.  Tetragotut* 

6.  Tetragyna.  16.  Apiiylla. 

7.  Emltata.  17.  Oracilu. 

S.  VuciHa.  . 18.  Eleruota. 

9.  Congetta.  19.  Striata. 

1 0.  Lends. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
See  Brown's  Prot/romus,  p.  233  i and  Labil- 
lard.  Abe  Holland.  ».  p.  15. 

XXXV.  Oreo  doll's.  Glutna  dux,  spatbaccx,  de- 
odu  l,  iiududciiies  flovcwlum  un.cum  squama  mte- 
riorc  umca  v.  nulla.  Penauth.  6 partitum,  arti- 
bgmeuro,  post  bpsum  uucis  pernstcns  ! Stylus  l. 
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deciduus.  Stigmata  3.  Nux  Crustacea. 

Brown. ) 

1.  Putqilio.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  This  plant 
forms  a thick  and  convex  turf  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  from  which  it  receives  its  generic 
name.  See  Brown's  Prodromus , p.  235. 

XXXV L Cladilm.  Spicula:  undiqut  imbricatx 
1-2-florx  ; syuamis  extimis  vacuis.  Seta  qantu- 
/ceve  hypogynx  nullx.  Stylus  deciduu  euro  ova- 
rio inarticulatus.  .Vux  calv.i.  Nucleus  lx  vis. 
(Pair.  Browne , and  H.  Brown.) 

1.  Mariscus.  8.  Radula. 

2.  Ariicutatum.  9.  Deustum. 

3.  Teretifolium,  10.  Medium. 

4.  Glome ratum,  11.  Lanigerunt. 

5.  Junceum . 12.  Fitnm . 

6.  Paucijlorum.  13.  Schanoidet. 

7.  Decompositum. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  236.  and  Labil- 

lard.  Nov.  Holt . i.  p.  18.  Species  1.  is  the 

Schanus  Mariscus  of  Linn. 

XXXVII.  CauaTis.  Spiculcc  subuniflorx;  squa- 
mis fasciculatis,  plurimis  vacuis.  Scire  squamu- 
Iceve  hypogynx  uuLlx.  Slam  3-5.  Stylus  basi 
diiatata.  Stigmata  3 4.  .Vitr  vent ricosa  basi  bul- 
bosa  styli  coronala.  ( R.  Brown. ) ' 

1.  Plexuosa.  2.  Diotca . 3.  Pent  and ra. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown's  Prodromus , 
p.  239. 

XXXVIII.  Dipl  armies  a.  Perianthivm  pctaloi- 
drum,  6-partitum,  laciniis  interioribus  minoribus, 
superiors  dissimili  fornicata.  Stamina  distinctly 
duo  sub  superiore  laciniarum  interiorum  conniven- 
tia,  tertium  castratum.  Stigma  3-partitum,  bilabia- 
tum.  Caps,  oblonga,  3-gona.  Scm.  plano-de- 
pressa,  simplici  scnc  inserta.  (/?.  Brown  gpd  X,c- 
billarditrr.) 

1.  Mortra.  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  (Moraa 
dinndra  of  VahLy  See  Brown's  Prxutromus, 
p.  :i04. 

XXXIX.  Tiirelxeldia.  Perianth,  urceolatum* 
intra  margi  era  truncatam  squamis  3 membra- 
nacei«.  Slam.  3 hypogyna,  squamis  opposita. 
Utriculus  perianthio  drupaceo  baccato  iuclusus- 
Semen  vtvalom,  albuminosum  : Embryone  periphe- 
rico,  ir. verso.  ( R.  Brt  wn. ) 

1.  Dijfusa.  New  Holland.  Browm's  Prodro- 
vi us.  p.  409. 

XL.  Akisacamvha.  Perianth . 1 phyllum  ore  4- 
hdo.  Siam.  3-4,  imo  perunthio  inserta.  Sty- 
lus 2-partiuia.  Utriculus  mllusus  periantlnu  nuca- 
meutaceb cxaucco,  intra  apictm^  -spinoso,  bpinisin- 
xqU'ihbus,  Semen  vrrticale,  albuminosum,  integu- 
mento  bimpi  ci  j Emhryone  cyclico,  Radicula  su- 
pers. (R  Brown.) 

1.  Dtvarkatn.  New  Holland.  Brown's  Pro - 
drowns  p.  410. 

XLI.  1ft La.  Sptca  simplex,  squamis  subdistiche 
imbncanssummis  congestis,  infimis  art  catis.  Stum. 
1.  Stig  »a  2.  Sem.  muttcum.  ( Richard. ) 

1.  Ca  ibams.  (Cyperu*  wmoshu  ftyus  of  Will.) 

2.  I adieus.  East  indie*. 

Though  this  genu*  has  only  1 stamen,  we  have 

placed  it  under  the  present  claw,  on  account  of 
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its  very  cloae  affinity  with  Cyperus . Pcraoon 
does  not  separate  it  from  Cyperus.  Synopsis, 
p.  65. 

XLli.  DuLICHIVM.  Sp'ctr  subracemosx,  ex  axil- 
lit  foiiorum.  Spicula r hncari  lauccolatz  subcom- 
presrx : Squama;  subdisticbz  amploxanti-appre*- 
sx.  Stylus  longMsimus,  bifulus.  Germ,  sctulx 
retrorsum  aspenr.  ( Richard.  ) 

1 . Spathncevm.  (Cyperus  Spathaccus of  Will.  ) 

2.  Canadense.  Canada. 

XL  I II.  Trichophoritm.  Spiculte  subovatz,  aqua* 
mis  undique  imbricatis.  Sent,  setuls  capilliformet 
(nee  lanam  densam  referentes)  demum  lunge  exser- 
tz  numero  delinito  sex.  ( Michaux . ) 

].  Cypcrinum.  ( Eriophorum  Cypcrinum  of 
W*  illdenow. ) 

2.  Lineal  um.  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 

3.  Alpinum.  ( Eriophorum  Alpinum  of  Willde- 
now.  Hudson**  Bay. 

This  is  an  intermediate  genus  between  Scirpub  and 
Eriophorux. 

XL1V.  Hypolytrum.  Spicula  souamis  undique 
imbricatis.  Stm.  involucellum  glumam  S-4-val- 
vem  mentions.  Slam.  2-3.  Siigm.  1-2.  (Richard.) 

1.  Lati folium.  India.  (Richard.) 

2.  Senegalcnse.  Senegal.  (Richard.) 

2.  Gracile.  ( Rickard. ) 

XLV.  Dim. asia.  Spica  squamis  undique  imbrica- 
til.  Involucellum  glumam  4-valvcm  meutiens. 
Siam.  7*  Stigm.  2.  ( Richard. ) 

L KaraUrJoha.  Guiana.  (Richard.) 

XLV  I.  LkpiROKIA.  Spicul.  squamis  orbiculatis 
cartilagineis.  Sem.  involucellum  lG-paleaccuin. 
Slam.  4-6.  ( Rickard. ) 

1.  Mucronata.  Madagascar.  ( Richard. ) 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  220.  under  the  genus 
Chon  drachke. 

XLVII.  Limnetis.  Spica  lateriflora  : flosculis  sub- 
bifariam  imbricatis.  Cal.  2-valvis:  valv.  1.  roinorr. 
Cor.  2-valvis,  rnutica,  compressa,  carinata.  Styl. 
longus.  Nect . 0.  ( Flor.  paniculati,  stricti.) 

(PcnOOU. ) 

1.  Pun  gens.  Dactylic  Strict  a of  Smith. 

2.  Juncca.  Dry  shores  of  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. ( Michaux. ) 

3.  Cynosuroidcs.  North  America. 

4.  Pvlystachia.  Shores  of  New  England.  (Mi- 
chaux.)  Sec  Persoon’s  Synopsis,  p.  72. 

XLVIII.  Oryzopsjb.  Cat  1-florus,  2-valvis,  lax* 
us,  obovalis.  Cor.  coriaceai  subtereti-ovata,  2- 
valvis : valv.  exteriorc  apicr  aristata.  Ncct.  2- 
palcaccum  lineare.  (Richard.) 

1.  Asperifaha.  Mountains  from  Hudson’s  Bay 
to  Quebec.  ( Michaux. ) 


Order  II.  Digynia. 

XLIX.  Sporobolus.  Gluma  uniflora,  bivalvis,  mu- 
tica,  inzqualis,  valvula  exteriore  minore.  Pc - 
tianlkium  bivalve,  muticum,  acutiusculum,  sessile, 
imberbe,  gluma  lougius.  Syuamulce  2 hypogy- 
nz.  Stamina  2-3.  Stigmata  villosa.  Scrum  ob- 
ovatum,  vcntricusum,  liberum,  deciduum.  ( R. 
Brown. ) 


1.  Indicus.  New  Holland. 

2.  Eton  gains.  New  Holland. 

3.  PulchtUus.  New  Holland. 

4.  Diandrus. 

Species  1.  is  the  Agrostis  Indica  of  Linnxui ; and 
A groat  is  Virgitisca  rs  also  nearly  allied  to  thi» 
genus.  See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  169. 

L.  Streptachxe.  Gluma  uniflora,  bivalvis,  laxa, 
rnutica.  Periantkium  pedicdlatum,  bivalve  ; val- 
vula exterior  cylindraceo  involuta,  arista  terminali 
simplici  inarticulata  infra  tortili : interior  indusa, 
rnutica.  Stigmata  plumosa.  (jR.  Brown.) 

1.  Stipoides.  New  Holland. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  174. 

LI.  Amphipooon.  Gluma  uniflora,  bivalvis  subz- 

3ualis.  Perianth,  bivalve } valvula  exterior  trips- 
a : interior  bifida  : utriusque  laciniis  aristatis,  sc- 
taccis,  similibus.  Stall  2,  v.  basi  connati.  Floret 
•picati.  ( R . Brown. ) 

1.  Laguroides.  New  Holland. 

2.  Turbinatus.  New  Holland. 

3.  St  rictus.  New  South  Wales. 

4.  Dehitis.  New  Holland. 

5.  Ax'tnacens.  New  Holland. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus , p.  175. 

LI  I.  Diplopogon.  Gluma  uniflora,  bivalvis,  laxa, 
mcmbranacca,  aristata.  Perianth,  bivalve  ; valvu- 
la exterior,  apicc  triaristata,  arista  intermedia  dis- 
simili  tortili : interior  biaristata.  Spica  capituli- 
formis.  (R.  Brorrn .) 

1.  Sctaccus.  New  Holland. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  176. 

LIII.  Anisopogon.  Gluma  uniftora,  bivalvis,  zqua- 
lis,  mcmbranacea,  laxa,  nervosa.  Perianth,  pe- 
dicellatum,  bivalve ; valvula  exterior  cylmdraceo- 
iuvoluta,  apice  triaristata,  arista  intermedia  ditsi- 
mili  tortili,  Lateralibus  sctaccis ; interior  longior, 
rnutica.  (R.  Brown. ) 

1.  Jvenaceus.  New  South  Wales. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  176. 

LIV.  Danthoma.  Gluma  bimultiflora,  bivalvis, 
mcmbranacea,  laxa,  perianthio  longior.  Perianth . 
bivalve  ; valvula  exterior  infra  definite  bxrbata,  su- 
pra imberbis,  apice  triaristata,  arista  intermedia 
dissimtli  tortili  quandoque  abbreviate  : interior  mu- 
tica.  ( Decandolle. ) 

1.  Ixtngifolia.  New  Sauth  Wales. 

2.  Pallida.  New  South  Wales. 

3.  Semiannu laris.  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Island. 

4.  Pi/osa.  Now  South  Wales. 

5.  Raccmosa.  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
men's Island. 

6.  Setacea.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island. 

7.  Pauciflora.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

8.  Paradoxa.  New  South  Wales. 

Sp.  3.  and  5.  are  the  AltUNDO  ScminnnnJaris  and 
Penicillaia  of  Labillardtere.  S.e  Decandolle 
Flore  Franfoise,  iii.  p.  32.  and  Brown’s  Pro - 
dromus , p.  177. 

LV.  Glyckria.  Gluma  multiflora,  bivalvis.  Spi- 
cula  teres,  rnutica.  Perianthium  imberbe,  valvu- 
lis  longitudine  rqualibus.  Sqturma  hypogyna, 
unica  camosa  Kmiacutellata ! Stigmata  aecompo- 
6 
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Claes  IT?.  sita ! Semen  liberum,  oblongum,  bine  sulcatum. 
Trutndrr*.  Floret  subpaniculati.  (/?.  Brown. ) 
w ~ 1.  Flint  am.  New  South  Wale*. 

This  species  is  the  Festuca  Fluitant  of  Willde- 
dcnow.  Sec  Brown*#  Prodromut,  p.  179. 

LVI.  Triodia.  Gluma  multiflora,  bivalvis,  sub* 
zqualis.  Perianthii  valvula  exterior  tridentata, 
dentibus  subxqualibus,  intermedio  stricto.  Sqtta- 
mnlee  2-hypogyn®.  Floret  panic ulati.  ( R.  Brown. ) 
J.  Pungent.  4.  Microstachya. 

2.  Proccra.  5 . Irritant . 

S.  Parviflora.  6.  Ambigua. 

AU  from  New  Holland. 

The  Frttuca  decumbent  of  Linnaeus,  which  it 
the  Danthonia  decumbent  of  Decandolle,  be- 
longs to  this  geuus.  See  Brown's  INodromus, 
p.  182. 

LVI I.  Arundo.  Gluma  multiflora,  bivalvis.  Spi - 
cu Ice  distichae,  floribus  lan a longa  persistent!  cinctis. 
Perianth,  bivalve,  membranaccum,  valvula  cxte- 
riore  subulata.  ( U.  Brown.) 

1.  Phragmilet.  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men’s Island. 

This  species  is  the  Arundo  phragmites  of  Linnae- 
us, but  the  genus  is  reformed  by  Mr  Brown. 
See  Prodromut , 183. 

LVI II.  Eriachne.  Gluma  bi flora,  bivalvis,  *qua- 

lis.  Perianth,  utrumquc  sessile,  hermaphroditum, 
bivalve,  valvulis  ambabus  barbatis,  exteriore  arista 
terminal!  simplici,  v.  mutica.  Squatnulee  2 hypo- 
gynar.  Stigmata  plumosa.  (R.  Brown.) 

1.  Rata , 6.  PaUetcens. 

2.  Squarrosa.  7.  Mucronata. 

S.  Glauca.  8.  Brevifolia. 

4.  Avenacea.  9.  Obtusa. 

5,  Ciliata.  10.  Capillarit. 

All  from  New  Holland. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromut , p.  183. 

L1X.  Tr ira phis.  Gluma  multiflora,  bivalvis,  x- 
qualis,  mutica.  Spicula  disticha,  floribus  2 v. 
pluribus  inferioribus  hermaphroditis,  reliquis  mas- 
culis  et  neutris.  Perianthii  valvula  exterior  apice 
triaristata,  aristis  rectis : interior  mutica.  Squa - 
mnUr  2 hypogynz.  Stigmata  villosa.  Flores  pa- 
niculati.  (R.  Broten.) 

2 Mo/fit**'  J ^rom  New  Holland. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromut,  p.  185. 

LX.  Ectrosia.  Gluma  multiflora,  bivalvis,  subzqua- 

lit,  mutica.  Spicula  disticha,  flosculo  infimo  herma- 
phrodito,  reliquis  masculis  v.  neutris.  ( R . Brotm.) 

1.  Leporina.  New  Holland. 

* 2.  Spadicea.  New  Holland. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromut , p.  185. 

LX  I.  Elxusink.  Spicz  digitatz.  Flor.  secundi, 
mutici.  Cal.  multiflorus.  Cor.  2-valvis  mutica. 
( Flor.  cmnes  hermaphroditi. ) ( Gartner. ) 

1.  Corocana.l  Under  CYNOSURU8  in  Willd. 

2.  Egyptia.  J with  the  same  spec,  names. 

3.  Imhca.  India,  from  North  America. 

4.  Mucronata.  Country  of  the  Illinois.  [Mich.) 

5.  Domingenxit.  Jamaica.  St  Domingo. 

6.  Virgata . (Under  Cynosi/rus  Willd.) 

7.  Filijbrmit.  South  America. 

8.  Radulans.  New  Holland.  (Brown,  186.) 


LXII.  CynodON.  Cal.  2-valvis,  patens,  lanceola-  Claw  HI. 
tus.  Cor.  major,  2-valvis:  valv.  exteriore  maxi-  Triandria. 
ma  ovoidca.  Sect,  ttuncatum.  Spica  digitata,  — 9 

fionb.  unica  serie  imbneatis,  solitariis.  ( Richard.) 

1.  DactyUm . Panicum  dactylon  of  Willd. 

2.  Tcncllum.  New  Holland.  7 Brown’s  Pro- 

2.  Polystuchyon.  New  Holland.  J dromu «,  187. 

LXIII.  Ci£LACiiN£.  Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis,  val- 
vulis subzqualibus,  obtutusstmis,  ventricosis.  Flot- 
culi  mutici,  bivalves  ; inferior  hermaphroditus,  val- 
vula exteriore  ventricosa  : superior  pediccllatus  mi- 
nor, femineus ! Suumuutar  hypogynz.  Stigmata 
plumosa.  Semen  liberum,  teres,  utriuque  acutum. 

\R.  Brown . ) 

1.  Pulchella.  New  Holland. 

This  genus  resembles  the  species  Nana  of  the  ge- 
nus Bkiza.  See  Brown’s  Prodromut , p.  187. 

LXIV.  Matrella.  Cat.  0.  Cor.  cartilaginea  seu 
indurata,  compressa,  mutica,  2-valvis : valv.  demum 
connatz  ? ( Persoon. ) 

1.  Juncea.  Agrottis  matrella  of  Willdenow. 

LXV.  Tiuchodilw.  Cal.  2-valvis ; valvul.  subz- 
quahbus  acutis : carina  spinulosa.  Cor.  brevior, 

1-valvis  mutica.  Stigm.  stibsessilia  hispidula.  (Flor. 
panlculati.)  (Richard.) 

1.  Laxiflorum.  Near  Hudson’s  Bay.  (Mich.) 

2.  Decumbent.  A g tost  is  anomala  of  Willd. 

LXVI.  Zoysia.  Zoydia,  ( Pertoon .)  Cal . 1-val- 

vis,  carinatus.  Cor.  1-valrii,  membranacea.  ( Will- 
denow.) • 

1.  Pungent.  Coasts  of  Malabar  and  New  Hol- 
land. ( Willd.  Noe.  Ad.  Berol.  3.)  Sec 
Brown’s  Prodromut , p.  208. 

LXVII.  Sturmia.  Cal.  2-valvis : valv.  xqualibus 
truncatis.  Cor.  minor,  2-valvis  ovata,  lanuginosa, 
mutica.  (Spica  Aliformis,  flor.  alternis  sessiubut. ) 

( Pertoon .) 

I . Vema.  Agrottis  minima  of  Willdenow. 

LXVill.  Polypogon.  Cal.  2-valvis,  aristatus,  uni- 
flonia.  Cor.  2-valvis : valvula  exteriore  aristata. 

( Desfonl. ) 

1.  Monspe/iente.  Coast  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. (Willd.  N.  A.  BeroL) 

2.  Maritimum.  Coast  of  France  near  Rochelle. 

(Willd.  N.  A.  Berol.) 

S.  Vagina  turn.  Tauria.  ( Pallas  N.  A.  Peirop. 
x.  p.  304. ) - 

4.  Fatciculatum . Estreraadura.  (Willd.  N.  A. 

Berol. ) 

5.  TeneUus.  New  Holland.  (Brotvn,  p.  171.) 

LX1X.  Track  yr.  Spic.  digitata  : flosc.  in  raciii 

membranacea  1 -lateralos ; pedicellis  pinnatis.  Bract, 
seu  involucrum  ovatum  cartilagineum.  Cal.  1-flo- 
rus,  2-valvis.  C'or.  2-valvis.  ( Persoon .) 

1 . Mucronata.  Panicum  tquurrosum  of  Willd. 

LXX.  Clkksiai  Flosc.  latcrkies  bifarii  sub  radii 
lata  membranacea  cymbiformi.  Cal.  2-valvis,  1- 
florus,  lanatus.  (Pertoon.) 

L Elegant.  Peru,  Patpalum  membranaceum 
of  Lamarck. 

LXXI.  Koelbkia.  Cal.  multiflorus,  2-valvis  com- 
presso  carinatus.  Cor.  2-valvis,  brevi  aristata  : 
glumis  nervosis.  (Spica  composita  ex  spiculis  . 
compressie,  szpiiu  pubescent  ibus  subsessilibus.^ 
(Pertoon.) 
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daw  III.  1.  Gracilis.  Perhaps  the  Air  a subspicata  of  Linn. 
Trtandria.  2.  Cridala.  Poa  crista! a of  different  authors. 

’ 3.  Tubervsa.  Air  a crist  at a of  Smith. 

4.  Phleoides.  Poa  cristata  of  Linucus. 

5.  Fillosa . Europe  and  Barbary.  (Desfont.) 
EX XI I.  Tri9Ztum.  Cal.  2-3-florus,  accummatur; 

carina tu &.  Cor.  aristii  2 terminalibus  subdenti- 
fbrmibua  (glum,  a pice  setosobifidi<),  1 dorsali  rec- 
ta nec  contorta,  dose,  ut  plurimum  glabris.  ( Spi - 
culct  compress®,  pallescentes.  ( Pcrsoon. } 

1.  Striatum.  Anena  tenuis  of  Willd. 

2.  Pillosum.  Aliena  tree! a of  WtUd. 

3.  Nudum . A vena  jtallida  of  Willd. 

4.  Sitidum.  Near  Moscow.  Desfont . 

5.  Luteum.  Martinique. 

6.  Parvijlorum.  Crops  on  Mt.  Atlas.  ( Desjbnt. ) 

7.  Pratense.  A vena  Jlavescens  of  Linn. 

8.  Paniceum.  Portugal.  ( Link  in  dchrader’s 
Journ . ) 

9.  llispanicum.  A vena  Loefflingiana  of  Linn. 

10.  Ovalvtn.  Hills  of  Spain.  ( Cavanillcs .) 

11.  Aristidioides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  A yen  a,  for  example, 

Pennsylvania,  Lupulina,  and  Purpurea , seem 
to  belong  to  this  genus.  See  Persoon’s  Synop- 
sis, p.  98. 

LXIII.  Thichoox.  Cal.  2-valvis,  1* floras.  Cor . 
2-vxlvis,  cal.  duplo  major : uterque  nudus.  Ger- 
men  lana  cinctum.  ( Per  toon. ) 

1,  Karka.  Arundo  Karlca  of  Willd. 

The  calyx  in  Saccharum,  the  corolla  in  Arundo,  and 
the  germen  in  Trichoon,  is  surrounded  with  wool. 
Per  soon’s  Synopsis , p.  l()2. 

LXXIV.  Imperata.  Flor.  omnes  hermaph.,  ge- 
roinati  altcro  pedicellato.  Gluma  hivalvis,  biflora, 
sequalis,  mutica,  lana  cincta.  Perianth,  inclusa, 
hyalina,  mutica;  exterius  univalve,  neutrum  ; in- 
terim bivalve,  hermaphroditum,  valvula  interiore 
latiore.  Squamulz  nulls  hypogynx.  Siam.  2. 
„ Stigmata  plumosa.  CyriU. 

1.  Cylindricvm.  Spain,  Barbary,  and  New  Hol- 
land. Perm. 

2.  KoenigiL  India. 

3.  Arundinacea.  The  Lagurus  Cylindricus  of 
Linn. 

Though  this  genus  has  only  2 stamina,  it  is  placed 
here  on  account  of  its  great  affinity  to  Saccha- 
rum,  from  which  it  diners  in  the  want  of  the 
Squamula  hypogynae.  Sec  Brown’s  Prodromus* 
p.  203.  Pcrsoon  seems  rather  disposed  to  rank 
this  genus  under  Saccharvm.  Synopsis,  p.  103. 
XXXV.  Erianthus.  Cal.  gluma  wvalvift,  mutica, 
valvis  lincari.oblongis  canaliculatis,  basi  villas  densis 
involucrata.  Cor.  hivalvis  ; valva  interiore  longe 
aristata.  1-andra.  ( Mickattx. ) 

1.  Giganteum.  (Anthoxanthum  Giganteum.) 

2.  Brcvibarbe.  Hills  of  Tenassce  and  Carolina. 
Though  this  genus  has  only  1 stamen,  it  is  placed 

here  on  account  of  its  great  affinity  to  Saecha - 
rum*  from  which  Pcrsoon  has  not  yet  ventured 
, to  separate  it. 

XXXVI.  Colladba.  Flor.  spicati,  rachis  flexuosa. 
Cal.  2-4-partitus : laciniis  tobovatis  basi  sinu  (den- 
teque)  distinctis,  2-flurus.  Cor.  2-valvis,  cal.  bre- 
vior,  mutica  aut  aristata.  (Pcrsoon.) 


1.  Distachya.  Island  of  Mindanao.  (Cava-  d»m 

niUes.)  - TriMuUt* 

2.  Monostachya.  (Triptacum  hermaphroditum  ’ 
of  Linn.)  See  Persoon’s  Synopsis,  p.  107. 

LX XV II.  Orthopogon.  Gluma  bir  lora,  bivalvis, 
Subzqualis,  valvula  exteriors  aristata,  vix  min  ore  ; 
interiore  b re viut  aristata  v.  mutica,  aristis  edcntulis ! 

Fiosculi  disaimiles,  sessile*,  exterior  masculits  v.  neu- 
ter, valvula  exteriore  textura  friumx;  interior  her- 
maphroditus,  chartaccus.  Squamulee  2 hypogynx. 

Stigmata  plumosa.  Semen  -periauthio  cartilaginco 
inclurum.  (R.  Brotvn.) 

1.  Comrosilui.  *) 

2.  AEmuIms.  / All  from  New  Holland.  See 

3.  Flocculus.  | Brown’s  P/  odromus,  p.  1 94-. 

4.  ImbeciUis.  j 

LX  XVI 1 1.  Nblrach^b.  Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis,  val- 
vulis  nervosis,  acutis,  hispidis,  coriaceis,  subxqua- 
libus,  exteriore  parum  minute,  fructiferis  induratis. 

Fiores  dissimiles ; exterior  neuter,  bivalvis,  valvula 
exteriore  gluma;  subsimUi ; interior  hermaphrodi- 
tus,  hyalino  membra naccus,  bivalvis.  Squamulce  2 
hypogynx.  Stigmata  plumosa.  Semen  liberum, 
e periauthio  membranaceo  dccedcns.  (12. Brown. ) 

I.  Alopecuroidea.  New  Holland. 

Sec  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  196* 

LXXIX.  I sac  h v c.  Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis,  arq  tu- 
bs, .menr.branucea,  obtusa.  Flofculi  zquales,  bi- 
valves, chart  acci ; exterior  masculus ; interior  fe- 
mineus.  Squaw.  2 hypog.  Stigmata  plumosa. 

Semen  perianthio  indurato  inclusum.  (II.  Brown.) 

1.  Australis.  Now  Holland. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  196. 

LXXX.  Xbkoculoa.  Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis,  in- 
rqualii,  cxcavationi  rachcos  parallels,  semi-immer- 
sa;  valvula  exteriore  mi  none.  Pcrianthium  utrum- 
que  exsertum,  bivalve,  mu  lieu  m,  memhranacrum, 
subulatum;  exterius  masculum,  triandrum  : infe- 
rites  femineum,  styiis  2,  basi  connatis.  S qua  mulct 
nulls  hypogynx.  St  men  valvula  intenorc  ! char- 
tacea  perianthii  inclusum.  (12.  Brown.) 

1.  jmberbis . \ Both  from  New  Holland.  Sec 

2.  Barbata.  J Brown’s  Prodromus,  t>.  190. 

LXXXI.  Dimeria.  Flores  omnes  hermapb.,  *e*si- 

lcs,  spicati,  rachi  inarticulata  persistenti.  Gluma* 
biflora,  bivalvis,  coriacea,  ba>i  barbata,  valvula 
utraque  navicular),  interiore  angustiore.  Fiosculi 
inclusi,  hyalini ; exterior  unnralvis,  neuter;  interior 
bermaphroditus,  bivalvis,  valvula  exteriore  arista* 
ta,  interiore  minutissima.  Sqttam.  2 bypogvnx. 

Stigmata  plumosa.  Semen,  cyliudraceum,  valvula 
exteriore  glumx  inclusum.  (R.  Brown.) 

1.  Acinaciformis.  N.  Holland.  1 Brown’s  Prod. 

2.  Indica.  East  Indies.  j p.  204. 

LXXXI  1.  OrHiURUR.  Spica  teres,  articulis  uni- 

floris,  floribus  excavationibus,  rachcos  immersi?. 

Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis,  valvula  exteriore  cartiia- 
ginea  ; interiore  concava,  membranacea.  Person - 
thium  utrumquQ  inclusum,  mcmbranaceum,  muti- 
cum  : exterius  masculum  vel  neutrum : interius 
hermaphroditum.  (R.  Brown.) 

' 1.  (’orymbosa.  (Rottborilia  corymbosus.) 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus.  p.  206. 

LXXXIII.  Lepturi*.  Sjrica  teres,  articulis  uni- 
floris,  floribus  excavationibus  rachcos  immersu. 
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0U»  lit.  Gluma  univalvis,  carfttagrnea,  1 -2-flora,  radumnto 

IrundrU.  pedicellate  flosculi  secundi  exteriorie,  vel  tertii  in- 
* 1 termedii.  Perianthia  inclusa,  membranacea,  mu* 
tica,  bivalvia  ; dum  bin*  utrumque  hermaphrodi- 
tum,  cxterius  pedicellatum.  Squam.  hypogynae  2. 
Stigmata  plumosa.  ( R.  Brown. ) 

1.  Repent.  I RottboeUia  repent  ofWilld.)  New 
Holland. 

RottboeUia  incurxata  and  filiformis  perhaps  be- 
long to  this  genus.  See  Brown's  Prod.  p.  207* 

LXXXIV.  Hkmarthrm.  Spica  comprcsaa,  serai- 
articulata,  articulis  bifloris.  Gluma  biflora,  bival- 
vis, valvula  interiori  irtfcrioris  rachi  agglutinata, 
superior  it  soluta.  Perianthia  inclusa,  hyalina,  xnu- 
lica:  exicriut  univalve,  neutrum:  interim  henna- 
phroditum,  bivalve.  Squam.  2 hypogynse.  Stig- 
mata Plumosa.  (/?.  Brown.) 

1.  Compressa  ( RottboeUia  Compreno.) 

2.  Vncmata.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

See  Brown's  Prodromut , p.  207* 

LXXXV.  Michochloa  Spica  unilatcraiis,  inarticu- 
lata.  Ghana  uuiflora,  bivalvis,  subsequalis,  acuta, 
membranacea.  Periantkium  inclusum,  muticnm, 
■villosum,  bivalve,  inversum.  Slam.  2-3.  Stigmata 
plumosa.  (R.  Brown.) 

1.  Seiacea  ( RottboeUia  seiacea  of  Roxburgh.) 
See  Brown's  Prodromut,  p.  208. 

LXXXVI.  Pextapocok.  Gbma  uniflora,  bivalvis, 
xqualis,  mutica.  Perianthium  pedicellatum,  bival- 
ve 5 valvula  exterior  apice  5 arisuta,  arista  interme- 
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dia  dissimili  tortili : interior  multica.  Stigmata  % 0Us»  Hh 
scssilia,  villosa.  Floret  pamculati.  ( R.  Brmvn. ) Tnsndn*. 

1*  Bi Hardier*.  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  * r * 

This  plant  is  the  Agroetit  quadri/ida  of  Lsbil- 
lardiere,  Nov.  Holt. , i.  p.  20.  See  Brown's  Pro- 
dromut, p.  173. 

$ LXXXVII.  Sbsleria.  Ox/.bivtlvis,  subtriflorus, 
amtatus.  Cor . bivalvis : valvula  exteriore  tridea- 
tata  j interiore  bident  at  a.  ( Juxsicu. ) 

1.  Cccrvlea.  Britain.  Perm. 

2.  SpJi (crocephala . Cariathia  and  Tyrol. 

3.  Microcephala.  Cariathia  and  Tyrol. 

4-.  Disticha.  Carinthia  and  the  Pyrenees. 

See  Jussieu,  Genera  Plantarum.  Par.  1 789.  Spe- 
cies 1,  3,  are  given  by  Willdenow,  under  Cyno- 
subds. 

Order  III.  Tricyxia. 

LXXXVIII.  CfiAMERAPfiYS.  Gluma  biflora,  bival- 
vis, valvula  exteriore  minima.  Flosculi  bivalves  ; 
exterior  masculus,  valvula  exteriore  textura  intcri- 
oris  gluma: ; interior  minor,  chartaceus,  femineus. 

Squam.  2 hypogyn*.  Stigmata  plumosa.  Semen 
perianthio  cartilagineo  inclusum.  R.  Brown. 

].  Hordeacta.  New  Holland. 

This  genus  has  a very  great  affinity  to  Panicum9 
particularly  to  Species  133,  134,  135.  from 
which  it  scarcely  differs  but  in  the  number  of 
stylet.  See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  19. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  TRIANDRIA. 


Under  the  class  Triandria,  Persoon  has  ranked 
the  genera  Symkinciiium,  Galaxia,  and  Fkrra- 
ria  ; which,  after  Willdenow,  we  have  given  under 
the  class  Monadelpiiia.  The  new  genuB  Tioridia, 
which  he  has  also  placed  in  this  class,  will  be  found 
under  Monadelphia. 

The  following  plants  being  triandrous,  might  be 
expected  in  this  clast;  but  they  belong  to  natural 
genera,  the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separa- 
ted, and  which  fall  under  other  classes. 

Moxogynta. 

Roerhaavia  excelta,  repanda , checropkylloides,  plum- 
baginca.  Galium  trijidum.  Pontcderia  limosa.  Nar- 


cissus triandrut.  Laurus  triandra.  Hirtella  trian- 
dra.  Tradescantia  multiflora.  Fagara  ipinota,  acu- 
minata. Some  species  of  Amaranihut.  Juncus  con- 
glomeratuty  effutut.  Rivina  Bnitiliensi t. 

Digynia. 

Tripsacum  hermaphroditum.  Chenopodium  Irian, 
drum.  Some  species  of  Ehrharta,  fltc. 

Trioynia. 

Ixia  gladiata  (Linn.)  Elatine  'triandra.  Some 
species  of  Zanthoxylyum.  Tillca  mutcota.  Alsinc 
media , See. 


CLASS  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 

# 


c»nr. 

I KfliAq, 

Sect.  I. 


Order  I.  Monogynia. 

Flowers  Monopetal  out , with  one  Seed , 
and  Inferior . 


169.  Globularia.  Cal.  communis  imbricatus  ; pro- 
prius  tubulatus,  interns.  Corollula  labio  supe-  - 
non-  2- partite : infcriorc  tripartite.  Receptac.  pa- 
leaceum. 


1.  Lon  gif  alia.  Madeira.  Shrub.  clau  jyt 

2.  Alypum.  Montpellier,  aqd  the  woods  and  Teiraodria. 

rocks  of  Valentia  and  Italy.  Shrub.  ' -y  ■» 

3.  Bisnagarica.  Woods  of  Bisnagur.  Perm. 

4.  V ulgarit.  Hard  parts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

5.  Spinosa.  Mountains  of  Granada.  Peren . 

6.  Cardifolia.  Hungary,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

7.  Nana.  South  of  France  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Shrub. 
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8.  Nudicauht.  Pyrenees,  Austria,  and  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  Perm. 

9.  Oriental  is.  Natolia.  Perm. 

•10.  Unifolia.  Spain.  Perm.  (Lamarck.) 


Rocky  parts  about  Iaetei 


Sect.  II.  Flowers  Monopetalous,  with  one  Seed , 
and  Incorporated. 

X 171.  Dipsacu*.  Cal.  communis  poly phyDus : pro- 
prius  superus.  Reccpi.  paleaccum. 

1.  Fullonum . South  of  Europe.  Bien. 

2.  Sylvestru r.  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. Bien. 

S.  Laciniatus.  Aleace,  Germany,  aud  Carnio- 
la.  Bien. 

4.  Pilosus.  England,  France,  Germany,  &c. 
Bien. 

$ 172.  Scabiosa.  Cal.  communis  polyphyllus:  pro- 
prius  duplex  superus.  Recept.  paleaccum  sea  nu- 
dum. 

1.  Alpina.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Peren. 

2.  Vstulata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

8.  Rigida.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

4.  AUenuata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

5.  Scabra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

6.  Trunsyhanica.  Transylvania.  Ann. 

7.  Syriaca.  Syria.  Ann. 

8.  Leucantha.  Hills  of  Narbonne,  and  in  Car- 
niola.  Peren. 

9.  Succi'a.  Wet  pastures  of  Europe.  Peren. 

10.  I Meg  r ifolia . Montpellier  and  Switzerland. 
Ann. 

1 1 . Amplcxicaulis.  Ann. 

12.  Humilis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

19.  Decurrens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14.  Tatarica.  Tartary.  Bien. 

15.  Artemis.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Peren. 

1 6.  Vralrnsis.  Siberia.  Ann. 

17.  Sylvatica.  Woods  of  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Montpellier.  Peren. 

18.  Cramuntia.  Montpellier. 

% 19.  Columbaria.  Dry  and  mountainous  parts  of 

Europe.  Peren. 

20.  Pyrenaica.  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  and  Sa- 
voy. Bien. 

21.  Sicula.  Sicily.  Ann . 

22.  Rulte/olia . Tuni;,  about  Cape  Zebibo,  and 
coasts  of  Sicily.  Peren. 

23.  Maritima.  Sicily  and  Montpellier.  Ann . 

24.  Slellata.  Spain.  Ann. 

25.  Proli/era.  Egypt.  Ann. 

2 f>.  Atropurpurea.  India?  Ann. 

27.  Argentea.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

28.  I ml  u rat  a.  Africa.  Shrub. 

29.  Afruana.  Africa  and  the  East.  Shrub. 

30.  Monspeliensi t.  Montpellier.  Bien. 

91.  Putin  la.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

92.  Crettca.  Candia.  Shrub. 

S3.  Ijimmjf'Uia.  Sicily.  Shrub. 

34.  (Jrarntnifolia.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
the  bill*  of  Barbary.  Peren. 

8-5.  Li/rata.  Dardanelles. 

30.  Pultzstina.  Palestine.  Peren. 


37.  Iseimti*. 
bem. 

38.  Veronica.  Ukraine. 

39.  OchrxAcuca.  Dry  meadows  of  Germany. 

Bien.  3 

40.  Papposa.  Candia.  Ann. 

41.  Pterocephala.  Greece?  Shrub. 

*42.  Ijtcida.  Azores  Isles.  Perm.  (Hart.  Ketc.) 

• 43.  Caucasea,  Mount  Caucasus.  Peren.  (Sim, 

Bot.  Mag.  886.) 

• 44.  CorniculatsL  In  the  Banna t 

and  Transylvania. 

*45.  LongifoUa.  Hilts  of  Marmora. 

• 40.  Cane  seem.  Hungary,  Bohe- 

mia, and  Germany. 

• 47.  Banatica.  In  the  Bannat  at 

Ciklora. 

• 48.  Parmfcra.  Algiers. 

• 49.  Daucoides.  HiU*  of  Algien. 

*50.  Grandijlara.  Fields  of  Barbary. 

•51.  Vrceolata.  Shores  of  Barbary. 

• 52.  Tomentosa.  Mountains  of  Va- 

lemia.  Peren . 

• 53.  SaxatUis.  Fissures  of  rocks  in 

Valentia.  Ann. 

• 54.  Lucida.  Woods  of  Dauphiny. 


in' Si*  ciurd 

T tinaM 


See  Waldst. 
and  Kit  sib. 
Plant.  Rar. 
Hung. 

")  See  Det- 
fontaines, 
Flor.  AU 
lant. 

I CavaniBfS 
* leones , Ac. 


( Villars. ) 

173.  Kkautia.  Cal.  communis  oblong  us  simplex, 

J|uinqucflorus ; proprius  simplex,  superus.  Corah 
uUz  irregulares.  RecetA.  nudum. 

1.  Onentalis.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

2.  Propontka.  In  the  East.  Bien. 

8.  Palest ina.  Palestine.  Ann. 

4.  Plumosa.  East.  Ann . 

174.  Allionia.  Cal.  communis  oblongus,  simplex 
triflorus  ; proprius  obsoletus,  superus.  Coroll ui ir 

irregulares.  Receptaculum  nudum. 

1.  l ialacea.  Cumana  in  South  America. 

2.  Inca  mat  a.  Rocks  and  sandy  places  in  Cu- 
mana and  Peru.  Ann. 


Sect.  III.  Flowers  Monopttalous,  tcith  four 
Seeds. 

188.  Mattuschkea.  CoA  4-partit.  Cor.  infuodi* 
bulif.  4-fid.  Sem.  4,  nuda.  «. 

1.  Hirsuia.  Sandy  and  wet  parts  of  Guiant. 
Ann. 


Sect.  IV.  Flowers  Monopet  a lous , with  one  Fruit 
Vessel,  and  Inferior. 

203.  PtROSTJUA.  Cal.  minimus  sub  4-dentatus. 
Cor.  campanulas  5-fida,  fauce  tomentosa.  Dm - 
pa  pyriformis  infera,  8-striata.  Khces  8,  mono- 
•perrose. 

1.  Salicifolia.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 
202.  MyOnima.  Cal.  minimus  subinteger.  Care 

4- partita  tubo  brevi.  Drupm  nuce  4-locul.  4- 
spenna. 

- 1.  Obovata.  Island  of  Bdurbon.  Shrub. 

2.  Ijanceolata.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 
201.  Peutia.  Cal.  4-dentatus  in  ferns.  Cor.-  4* 

partita.  Drupa  nucc  2-loculari. 
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1 . Domingtnsis.  Woody  parts  of  St  Domingo. 

210.  Aquaktia.  Cal.  campanulatus.  Cor.  rotata: 
lacimis  linearibus.  Bacca  polysperma. 

].  Aculeata . South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Microphytla.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

190.  Rausska.  CaL  4-phyllue.  Cor.  campanulata 
4-fida  infera.  Bacca  4-angularis  polysperma. 

1.  Simplex.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

209.  Callicarpa.  CaL  4-fid  us.  Cor.  4-fida.  Bacca 
4-sperma. 

1.  Americana.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Shrub. 

2.  Cana.  Malabar  and  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

3.  Lanata.  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Macrophylla.  India.  Shrub. 

5.  Ferruginea.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

6.  Reticulata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

7.  Longifolia.  Malacca.  Shrub 

8.  Integrifolia.  Woody  parts  of  Carthagcna. 
Shrub. 

0.  VHlasa.  East  Indies?  Shrub. 

10.  Japotiica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

*11.  (ilohtfora.  Groves  of  Chinchao.  Shrub. 

• 12.  CorJt/olia . Groves  of  Munna.  Shrub. 

See  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  49. 

* IS.  Pedunculata.  New  Holland.  1 Brown'sPro- 
*14.  Adenanthera.  New  Holland.  J drom.  p.  512. 

208.  Wallenia.  CaL  4-fidus  inferus.  Cor.  tu- 
bulosa  4-fida.  Bacca.  1- sperms. 

1.  Lauri folia.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub 

211.  Wither  in  of  a.  Cor.  subcampanulata  : tubo 

quadrigibbo.  Cal.  minimus,  obsolete  4*dcntatus. 
Pericarp.  2-loculare. 

1.  Sobanacea.  South  America.  Perea. 

205.  Algiphila.  Cal.  4 dcnUtus.  Cor.  4-fida. 
Shfl.  aemibifidus.  Bacca  2-locul.  loculis,  2-spermis. 

1.  Mart  intermit.  Borders  of  woods  ia  the 
I slaud  of  Martinique.  Shrub. 

2.  Elata.  West  Indies.  Shrub 

3.  iVan'i.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub 

4.  Villosa.  Dry  fields  of  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

5.  Arborescent.  Woods  of  Cayenne  aud  Gui- 
ana. Shrub. 

• Ixrvis.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

7.  Fat i da.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

8.  Trijuia.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

*9*  Muliiflora.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Peru.  (Flor. 
Peruv. ) 

170.  Ckpji alanthus.  Cal.  communis  0 ; proprius 
superus,  infiHidibulifnrmis.  Recept.  globosum,  pi- 
losum.  Caps.  4-locuL  non  dehiscent.  Sem.  soli- 
tary*. 

1.  Occidentals . North  America.  Shrub. 

215.  Lamqstomv.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  infundibulif. 
fauce  villosa.  Capsula.  l-locul.  disperma. 

1.  Cirrhota.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Shrub. 
223.  Scopari  %•  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  4-partita 

rotata.  Caps.  2-loco  Ians,  2-valris,  polysperma. 

1.  Dub  u.  Jamaica.  Cura^oa.  Ann. 

2.  Procumbent.  Warmer  parts  of  America. 

* Ann. 

S.  Arborea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

*♦.  Dulcit.  New  Holland.  (Brown’s  Prodr. 
p.  443.) 

Species  3.  probably  belong*  to  another  genus. 


J 224.  Centuncului.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  4-fi<U,  Class  I V. 
patens.  Stamina  brevia.  Capt . ldocularis,  cir*  , trin  na; 
cumscissa.  — T 

1.  Minimus.  Moist  heaths  of  England,  Italy, 

Germany,  and  Sweden.  Ann. 

• 2.  Ixwceulatus.  Wet  parts  of  Carolina.  Ann. 

( Michaux. ) 

♦ $»  Pentandrut , the  AnagaUis  pumila  of  Swartz. 

New  Holland.  (Broom,  p.  427.) 

% 222.  Plan taoo.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  4-fida : lim- 
bo reflexo.  Stamina  longissima.  Capt.  2-locula- 
ris,  circumscissa. 

1.  Major.  Europe  and  Japan  on  the  road  sides. 

Peren. 

2.  Crassa,  or  Critpa.  South  of  Europe  ? Peren. 

3.  Asiatica.  China  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

4.  Maxima,  or  Cucullata  of  Persoon.  Siberia. 

Peren. 

5.  Media.  Barren  past n res  of  Europe.  Peren. 

6.  Vtrginica . Virginia.  Ann. 

7.  A/ttsxima.  Italy.  Peren. 

8.  Lanceolata.  Barren  fields  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  Peren. 

9.  Capentit.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  I^agopus.  South  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal. 

Peren. 

11.  Lusitanica.  Spain.  Peren. 

12.  Patagonica.  Banks  of  the  Champion  River 
in  Patagonia.  Ann. 

13.  Albicans.  Dry  parts  of  Spain  and  Nai  bonne. 

Peren. 

14.  Jlinuta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Alpina.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria. Peren.  « 

16.  Bellardi.  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  dry  parts 
near  Tunis.  Ann. 

17.  Cretica.  Candia.  Ann. 

18.  Barbata.  Terra  del  Fuego.  Peren. 

19.  Maritima.  Sea  shores  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  Peren. 

20.  Subulata , or  Triquetra.  Sandy  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Peren. 

21.  Recurrata.  South  of  Europe,  and  the  East. 

Ann. 

22.  Macrorhiza.  Road  sides  near  Tunis.  Peren. 

23.  Serraria.  Italy  and  Morocco.  Peren. 

24.  Coronopus.  Europe.  Ann. 

25.  Locjimnii.  Hills  of  Spain.  Ann. 

26.  Cor  null.  Peren. 

27.  Amplexicaulis.  Spain.  Ann. 

28.  Psyllium.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

29.  Squnrrosa , or  JEgyptiaca.  Egypt.  Ann. 

SO.  Indica.  Egypt,  and  about  Astracan.  Ann. 

31.  Pumila.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

32.  Cynops.  Provence,  Italy,  and  Siberia.  Shr. 

33.  Afro.  Sicily  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 

*34.  Cordata.  Kentucky.  (Michaux. ) 

*35.  Sinuata.  Mauritius.  (Lamarck,  ///*«/.) 

•36,  Vagi  not  a.  Morocco.  (Vent.  Jard.  de  Cels.) 

* 37.  Australis.  Buenos  Ayres.  7 Lamarck,  lUtut . 

* 38.  Tomentosa.  Monte  Video.  J p.  339,  340. 

•39.  Villosa.  (Roth.  Cat.  ii.  p.  H«.) 

* 40.  Pilosa.  Spain?  (Roth.  (Uti:  ii.  p.  11.) 

•41.  Nutans.  In  Malaga,  Spain.  (Poir.  Encyc. 

p.  381.) 
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B&rbary,  and  South  of  Fnnce. 


•42.  Argents m. 

(Desfont.) 

* 4.3.  VictQrtalis . Mount  Victoire")  „ n . 

near  Aix. 

* 44.  Gracilis . Hills  of  Barhary.  | 

* 45.  Interrupt  a.  North  America.  J ' 

•46.  Ciliata.  Barhary.  ( Desfont .) 

* 47.  Rrmota.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Lamarck.) 

* 48.  Myosuros.  Montevideo.  (Lamarck,) 
•49.  Limeiuis . Hills  of  Lima.  (FL  Pcruv.) 

* 50.  Microor filial  a . India.  1 

* 51.  Feint  ina.  Italy,  Calabria.  >•  Sec  Poir.  Encyc. 

* 52.  Glomerata . TuncrilFe.  J 

* 53.  Pygmtra.  ( Isimarck .) 

*54.  Scorzonercefolia . In  the  East.  (LamarcL) 

* 55.  Seirpoides.  Spain  ? ( Poir.  Encyc. ) 

•56.  Ihjidula.  Sandy  parts  of  Chili.  ( FL  Pemrc.  J 
•57.  Grnminra.  South  of  France.  (Lamarck.) 

* 58  45>/>retfroi/fcr.  Barbary,  ( Lamarck. ) 

*59.  Scncca , Hills  of  Tarma.  "1  r.  D 

* 60.  Congest  a.  ‘ Hills  of  Tarma.  J 

•61.  A’ii'ata.  Meadows  of  the  Illinois.  (Mick.) 

* 62.  Philippica.  St  Cruz,  the  Philippine  Isles. 

/Jn».  (CavanilUsA 

* 63.  Strict  a.  About  Mogadorc. 

•64.  Parvijlora . Barbary.  (Desfont.) 

* 65.  Arlytrescens.  Canary  Isles.  (Poir.  Encyc.) 

* G6.  G'enetteuxa.  Mountains  near  Geneva,  (roir. 

Encyc. ) 

* 67.  Faria . * 69*  Hispid  a. 

* 68.  Debitis.  *70.  Carnosa. 

Sp.  67 — 70.  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown’s 
Prodromus , p.  424. 

213.  Poly  pit  km  1 m • C’«/.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  4-0da, 
jotftta  : lobis  obcordatis.  Caps,  comprcssa,  cmar- 
ginata,  biloculari*. 

1.  Piocumienr.  Carolina,  Virgin^.  Ann. 
220.  Buddlfja.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  4-f:da.  Stamina 
. ex  iucisum.  Cap*.  2-sulca,  2-locuiari«,  polysperma. 

1.  Americana.  Banks  of  rivers  and  torrerrts  in 
the  Caribbecs.  Shrub. 

2.  Occidcnlalis.  America.  Shrub. 

3.  (Hobos a . Wet  parts  of  Chili.  Shrub. 

4.  Sale  folia , Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

5.  Madagascar iensis.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

6.  Salicifutia.  Bonaria  ? Shrub. 

7.  Dioers folia.  Java.  Shrub . 

8.  Virgata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Jncompta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

* 10.  Incana . Banks  of  Peru. 

*11.  Connata.  Growing  corns  in  Chan  | S ee  F/or. 

cay.  f Pcruv.  1. 

*12.  Diffusa.  Sides  of  fields  in  Peru,  j p.  52. 

* 13.  Picata.  Dry  parts  of  Munna.  J 

J 221.  Ejlacum.  Cal  4-phyl)us.  Cor.  4-fida  : tubo 
globoso.  Caps.  2-sulca,  2 -locular is,  polysperma, 
apiee  drhiaccns. 

1.  Viscosum.  Canary  Islands.  Perot. 

2.  Pcdunculatum.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

3.  Alban.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

4.  Aureum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann, 

5.  Sessile;,  Ceylon.  Ann. 

6.  Cordalum,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ana, 

7.  Pnnctatum.  India. 

& Quadrangular e.  Dry  parts  of  Lima* 


Shrub. 

Shrub. 


9.  G immense.  Cayenne.  Am 1. 

10.  Diffusion,  East  Indies.  Ann. 

11.  Tenuifolium.  Wet  meadows  of  Cayenne  and 
Guiana.  Ann. 

12  Filtformc . Wet  meadows  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark, England,  and  France*  Ann. 

IS.  Aphyllum.  Woods  and  damp  meadows  of 
Martinique.  Ann. 

14.  Heterocliium.  Fields  of  Malabar.  Ann. 

15.  Spicatum.  Banks  of  rivers  of  Cayenne  and 
Guiana.  Ann. 

16.  Ramosum.  Banks  of  rivers  and  woods  of 
Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Ann. 

17.  VerticiUatum.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

18.  HyssonifoUum.  East  Indies. 

There  are  also  several  unpublished  species  of  Ex- 
acum  from  the  East  Indies.  Sec  the  new  go- 
nus  Sed.ca. 

212.  Myrmecia.  CaL  corepanulatus  5 dentatus. 
Cor.  tubulosa  : fauce  inflata.  Glondul.  5,  grrmi- 
nis  basin  cingentes.  Caps.  2-locul.  2-valv.  poly 
sperma. 

1.  Scandais.  Woods  and  banks  of  rivers  to 
Guiana.  Shrub. 

214.  Ladatra.  Cal.  4-phyllus  ioferua.  Cor.  sub- 
campanulata,  4-iida : Laciniac  2,  minutiae  in  divi- 
suria  corolla;.  Cant.  4 locut  Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  S&siUflora.  Fertile  mountains  of  Hispaniola. 

2.  Pedunculate.  Woods  of  Guiana. 

218.  Prnxa.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  campanulata* 
Stylus  4 angularis.  Caps,  tetragon*,  4-1  ocularis, 
8-sperma. 

1.  Sarcocolla.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

2.  Mucronala.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

3.  Marginata.  Rivers  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Shrub. 

4.  1 Mien flora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sh  rub. 

5.  Tomnslota.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

6.  Fucata.  Mountains  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Shrub. 

7.  Squamosa.  ./Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

8.  Fruticulosa . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub, 

9.  Myrtoidcs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub, 

219.  Blakia.  Cat  4-partitus.  Cor.  4-iida.  6 a m. 
rcceptaculo  inserta.  Caps.  4-loculans,  polysperma. 

1.  Envoi des.  6.  Muscosa. 

2.  Scabra.  7.  Pusilla. 

3.  Fasciculata.  8.  Glabella. 

4.  Articulate.  9.  Ciliaris. 

5.  Purpuras. 

All  shrubs,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sect.  V.  Flowers  Mmopetalousy  with  one  Seed 
Vessel y and  Superior. 

200.  Chombua.  CaL  4-partitus.  Cor.  hypocra- 
tcriforam,  4-partita.  Druna  infer*  uucc  2-locu la- 
ri. Stigmata  2,  crastiu  scuta. 

1.  Spinosa.  Carthagena,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  La  Popa. 

204.  Cunni noha mia.  The  Mblanea  of  Person. 
CaL  4-dentatus.  Cor.  infundibuhf.  4-lid,  Drit* 
pat  iufera  ouce  2-locul  stylus  2-fid. 
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OtessIV.  1.  Sarmentosa.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

Tariodru.  2.  VertidUata.  Islet  of  France  and  Bourbon. 

Shrub.  % 

192.  Scolosawthus.  CaL  4-fidus.  Cor.  tubulosa, 
limbo  revoluto.  Drupa  monosperma, 

1.  Versicolor.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Shrub. 

195.  Pavetta.  Cor.  1-petala,  iafundibuliformis, 
tupcra.  Stigma  curvum.  Bacca  2-spcrma. 

1.  Indica.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  ViUasa.  Arabia  Felixv  Shrub. 

8.  longiflora.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub . 

4.  Caffra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

5.  Pentandra . West  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 6.  AmplexicauUs . East  Indies.  ( Persoon,  p. 

131.) 

194.  IxostA-  Cor.  1-petala,  infundibulif.  looga  su- 
pers. Stamina  supra  fauccm.  Bacca  4sperma. 

1.  Cocdnea.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Parviflora.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

S.  Alba.  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Americana.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

5.  Fa&cicidata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

6.  Multiflora.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

•7.  Pavetta.  India.  (Andrews, 1.  78.) 

•8.  Temifolia.  New  Spain.  ( Cavanilles, .) 
The  Lonicera  Corymbosa  of  Linn,  is  perhaps  of 
this  genus.  The  limits  between  this  genus  and 
the  preceding  one,  Pavetta,  are  not  sufficiently 
distinct.  They  are  united  by  Lamarck,  IUust. 
Gen.  p.  285.  Sec  Pcrsoon's  Synopsis,  i.  p.  131. 
198.  Petesia.  Cor.  1-petala  infundibuliformis. 
Stigma  bifidum.  Bacca  polysperma. 

1.  Stipularis.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Cornea.  Island  of  Namoka.  Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa.  Woody  parts  of  Carthagent. 

193.  Catlsbea.  Cor.  l.petua,  infundibulif.  longis- 
sitna,  supera.  Stamina  intra  faucem.  Bacca  po- 
lysperma, bilocularis. 

1.  Spinosa.  Island  of  New  Providence,  and  the 
otner  Bahama  Islands.  Shrub. 

2.  Parviflora.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

191.  Fhocuchia.  Cal.  superus,  4-dentatut.  Cor. 
tubulosa.  Bacca  l-sperma  exsucca.  Semen  aril- 
latum. 

1.  Paniculata.  Island  of  Trinidad.  Shrub. 
199*  Hofkmannia-  CaL  4-dentatus.  Cor.  hypo- 
craterif.  4-partita.  Filam.  0. . Bacca  bilocularis 
polysperma  infera. 

1.  Pedvnculata.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

196.  Erkoma.  Cor.  1 pet  a la  hypocrateriformis. 
CaL  4-partitus.  Bacca  24ocularis.  t Sent,  solita- 
ria. 

1.  Littorals* . Jamaica.  Skrub. 

• 2.  Pungens.  South  America.  ( Lamarck. ) 
The  species  of  this  and  the  following  genus  may 

perhaps  be  included  in  the  genus  Ixora  or  Pa- 
vetta. See  Persoon’ a Synopsis,  p.  131. 

197.  SlDBKODENDRUM.  Cor.  1 -pet ala,  hypocrateri- 
formis.  Cal.  4 dentatus.  Bacca  dicccca,  2-locul. 
Scm.  solitaria. 

1.  Trtflorum.  Mountains  of  Martinique  and 
Moutserrat.  Shrub. 

£07-  Coccocypsildm.  Cal.  4-partitus  superus.  Cor. 
infundibuliformis.  Bacca  inflau  2! -1  ocularis  poly- 
sperma. Stylus  semibifidus. 
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\.  Re  pens.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Peren.  Class  nr. 

2.  Uniflorum.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub . Tctrandria- 

3.  Bijlorum.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub.  w 

• 4.  Condalia . Groves  of  Peru. 

• 5.  Isanctolalum.  Groves  of  Peru. 

•6.  Sessile. 

• 7.  Obovalum.  Groves  of  the  Andes  at  the  moun- 

tain Chinchas. 

Sp.  4—7.  sec  Flor.  Peruv . i.  p.  54. 

206.  Mitchella.  Cor.  1-petala:,  supers,  bin*  et- 
dem  germini.  Stigma  4.  Bacca  bifida,  4-sperma. 

1.  Repens.  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia.  Shrub. 

17 6.  Hedyotis.  Cor.  1-petala  infundibuliformis. 

Caps.  2-locularit,  polysperma,  infera. 

1.  Fruiicosa.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

2.  Raccmosa.  East  Indies. 

3.  Auricufaria.  Ceylon.  Peren. 

4.  Hispida.  China. 

5.  Maritima.  East  Indies. 

6.  Pumila.  Tranqucbar.  Ann. 

7.  Diffusa.  East  indies. 

8.  Herbacea.  Ceylon. 

9.  Graminifolia.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

10.  Firgala.  Guinea.  Peren. 

11.  Rupcstris.  Rocky  parts  of  the  sea  shores 
in  tne  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 12.  Setosa.  In  the  Andes  at  Tarma.  Shrub . 

• 13.  Juniperifolia.  Tarma  and  Canta.  Shrub. 

•14.  Thymifolia.  Tarma  and  Canta.  Shrub. 

• 15.  Fitijarmis.  In  the  Andes. 

• 16.  Conferta.  Mu.  of  Canta  and  Tarma.  Shrub. 

Species  12—16,  see  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  56. 

240.  Oldenlandia.  Cor.  tetrapetala.  Cal.  4-par- 
titus, superus.  Caps.  2-locularis,  infera,  poly- 
sperma. 

1.  VertidUata.  Amboy na,  Jamaica. 

2.  Digyna.  Tranqucbar,  in  the  fields  in  the 
rainy  season.  Ann. 

3.  Trmerma . India. 

4.  Depressa.  East  Indies. 

5.  Cajxnsi*.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Uniflora.  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  in  watery 
parts. 

7.  Biflora.  India.  Ann . 

8.  Pentandra.  Tranquebar.  Ann. 

9.  UmbeUata.  India,  Peren. 

10.  Corymbosa.  South  America.  Ann. 

1 1 . Hirsuta.  Java. 

12.  Debilis.  1*1.  of  Tongataboo,  Pacific  Ocean. 

13.  Ftetida.  Island  of  Tongataboo. 

• 14.  G/omerata.  Wet  parts  of  Lower  Carolina. 

( Michaux. ) 

Cavanilles,  in  his  leones,  8cc.  vol.  vi„  has  described, 
under  the  genus  Heydyotis,  several  new  species 
of  this  genus,  as  he  is  of  opinion,  along  with 
Lamarck  and  Schreber,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  two  genera.  See  Per-  # 
toon's  Synopsis,  v.  i.  p.  146. 

181.  Hydrophylax.  Cor.  1-petala,  infundibuli- 
formis.  Cal.  quadripartite.  Caps,  angulata,  2- 
locul.  dissepimento  transverse.  Semina  aolitaria. 

1.  Mantima.  Sands  of  India.  Peren . 

216.  Manbttia.  Cal.  8-phyllus  luperus.  Cor. 

4-fida.  Caps,  infera  2-valvis  unilocularis.  Sem. 
imbricata  orbiculata,  seminulo  central].  (Siam. 
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Class  IV.  4,  5,  plant®  votubiles  tat  icandentes.  Per- 
Tctraadna.  ^ ) 

T’”  1.  Reclinata.  Mexico.  Ann. 

2.  Lygixtum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Coccinea.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  Piet  a.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

5.  Lanceolate.  High  mt*.  of  Hadte.  Shrub. 

*6.  VmbcUala.  Groves  of  Munna.  1 See  Flor. 
*7.  Mutabilis.  > Pervv.  i.  p. 

• 8.  Acut [flora.  Groves  of  Peru,  j 58. 

183.  Carpijalea.  Cor.  1-petala  infundibuliform. 
intui  hirta.  Cal.  4-fidus  : laciniis  spatbulatit  sea- 
riosis.  Caps.  2-locularis  2-valrii  polysperma. 

1.  Corymbosa.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

217.  Bellardia,  or  Toxtanea  of  Persoon.  Cal . 
4 -fid.  super.  Cor.  4-fida.  Ned.  rnargo  4-lob.  sty. 
ium  ciogens.  Caps.  4-locul.  2-partibilis  polysperma. 

1.  Repens.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Per. 
J 225.  Sanguisorba.  Cal.  2-phyllus  inferus.  Cor. 
supera.  GtTwtcn  inter  ealyeem  corollamque. 

1 . Officinalis.  Dry  meadows  of  Europe.  Pcren . 

2.  Media.  Canada.  Pcren. 

3.  Canadensis.  Canada  and  Siberia.  Peren. 
*4.  Mauritanica.  In  the  hedges  of  Algiers. 

(Desjbnt.) 

Sect.  VI.  Plotters  M otto  pet  mlous,  Inferior , two 
Capsules  united  each  with  one  Celt 

164.  Houston* i a.  Cor.  1-petala,  infuodibulif.  Caps. 
2-locularis  2-spcrma,  supera. 

1.  Camdea.  Virginia.  Peren. 

2.  JjongiJblia . North  America.  Peren. 

3.  Purpurea.  Virginia. 

* 4.  SerpyUifolia.  At  the  rivulets  in  the  moun. 

tains  of  Carolina.  Peren. 

• 5.  Rolundifolia.  Florida. 

*6.  August  folia.  Florida. 

•7.  Coccinea.  Mexico.  (Andrew’s  Rep.) 

See  Michaux,  Flor.  Bor . Amer.  i.  p.  85. 

Sect.  VII.  Flowers  Monopctalous,  Superior  two 
Capsules  united , each  with  one  Cell.  Stellated. 

1 187.  Rubia.  Cor.  1-petala,  campanulata.  Bac- 
ca:  2,  monosperrose. 

1.  Tinclorttm.  Montpellier  and  the  meadows  of 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Danube.  Peren. 

2.  Cht lensis.  Chili.  Peren. 

3.  Peregrina . S.  of  England,  Russia,  and 
Mountains  of  France.  Peren. 

4.  Lncida.  France  and  Majorca.  Shrub. 

5.  Fruticosa.  Teneriffe.  Shrub. 

6.  Angustifolia.  Minorca. 

7.  Cordifolin.  Majorca,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Siberia,  China,  Japan.  Peren. 

•8.  Acaliculata.  Madras.  Peren.  ( Stam.  5.) 

( Cavanilles .) 

* 9.  Brownei.  Carolina  (the  Valantia  Hypocar - 

pin  of  Linn.) 

$185.  Galium.  Cor.  1-petala,  plana.  San.  2-sub- 
rotunda. 

I . R/t  divides,  South  of  Europe,  Siberia.  Peren. 


ANT. 

2.  Palustre.  Muddy  riv dicta  of  Europe.  Pcren.  Chtwnr. 

3.  Trifidum.  Denmark  and  Canada.  Titnudw. 

4.  Fruticosum.  Caudia.  Shrub. 

5.  MonimUum*  Germ.  France,  and  Eng.  Peren. 

6.  Tinctorial*.  North  America.  Peren , 

Capense.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Mucronatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Expansum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Asperum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 1 . Ofabrum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Aastriacum.  Rocks  of  Saxony,  Austria, 

France,  and  Candia.  Peren. 

1 3.  Bocconi  or  Sea  brum  of  Pcrsoon.  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  Italy. 

14.  Pucosum.  Mountains  near  Tunis.  Ann. 

15.  Saxatile.  Spain,  Italy,  and  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  Peren. 

16.  Tenue.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

17-  Justin.  Mis.  of  Dauphiny  and  Savoy.  Per . 

18.  Purenaicum.  In  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

19.  Mi  nut  uni.  Russia.  Peren. 

20.  Pus  ilium.  Engl,  and  mts.  in  Provence.  Per. 

21.  Scabrum , Austria.  Pc  rat. 

22.  Verum.  Europe.  Peren . 

23.  MoUugo*  Middle  regions  of  Europe.  Peren. 

24.  Syfvaticnm*  Germany  and  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren* 

25.  Lin  folium.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

26.  Rigidstm*  Perm. 

27-  ArpAahtm.  Baidu.  Peren. 

38.  Ilirrostdymiianum.  Palestine. 

29.  Paschal**  About  Constantinople. 

30.  Glaucum.  Tartary,  Switzerland,  Austria, 

France,  Germany,  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

31.  Purpa ream.  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

32.  Ruhnttn.  France,  Italy,  and  the  Palatinate. 

33.  Megalospcrmum.  Mont  Cenis. 

34.  Spuriutn.  Tricorne  of  Smith.  Europe.  Ann . 

35.  Harcynicum,  Woody  mountains  of  Germany, 

Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Alsace.  Peren. 

36.  Uliginosum.  Barren  watery  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren . 

37.  Iforeak.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Peren. 

38.  Rot  undi folium.  Woody  mountains  of  Ger- 
ma  ny,  Switzerland,  F ranee,  and  J span . Perm. 

39.  Bermudianum.  Virgiiiea. 

40.  Fricoides.  . Monte  Video. 

41.  HirtHm.  Montevideo. 

42.  Ruthenicum.  Lower  Wolga.  Pert u. 

43.  Aparins.  Europe.  Ann. 

44.  Anarinoides . Shady  places  of  Arabia. 

45.  Album.  Smyrna. 

46.  Microcarpum.  Dry  mountains  about  Tunis* 
rarely  met  with  in  Spain. 

47.  Parisienne.  Anglicum  of  Smith.  England 
and  France.  Ann. 

48.  Pilomm.  North  America.  Perm. 

49.  Maritimmn.  In  the  East,  Montpellier  and 
the  Pyrenees. 

50.  Gracum.  Rocky  parts  in  Candia.  Shrub. 

* 51.  Erect um.  G.  ProvtHCUtle  of  Lamarck.  Bri- 

tain, France,  Germany.  Peren. 

* 52.  C racial  um.  France  and  Britain.  Peren. 

•53.  Articulatum.  In  the  East. 

* 54.  Pumilum.  France  and  Italy.  (FI.  Franc.) 
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Ou^tV.  *55.  Divaricatum.  Stony  part*  of  France.  (La» 
Tfowdria.  marck.) 


See  Mich* 
aux,  Flor. 
Her.  Amcr. 
i.  p.  79. 


• 64.  lltrsuium.  Can ta  in  Peru. 

•65.  Corymbotum.  Mts.  ofTarma. 

• 66.  Ctliatum.  Dry  hills  of  Tarma. 

•67.  Ovale.  Peru. 

•68.  Croceum.  Peru. 

• 69.  Mucronatum.  Dry  parti  of  T arma. 

• 70.  Lappaceum . Peru. 

•71.  Lucidunu  South  of  Europe.  (ViUurs.) 

• 72.  Elatum.  France.  (Thuill.) 

• 78.  Obtiquum.  Dauphiny.  ( Villars . ) 

• 74.  Glower  a turn.  Barbary.  1 Desfont. 

*75.  Set  actum.  Spain  and  Barbary.  V Flor.  Allant. 

• 76.  Tumelantun.  Algiers.  j i.  p.  128. 

•77.  Capillars  Spain.  Ann.  ( Cavantllet.) 

Sp.  52.  is  the  Valantia  crudest  a of  WiUdenow. 

JI79.  AsrtnuLA.  Cor.  1-petala,  iniundi  bull  form. 
Sem.  2.  Globosa. 

1.  Odorata.  Shady  parts  of  Europe.  Percn. 

2.  llexaphytia.  Rocks  of  Piedmoot.  Percn. 

3.  Arvens'u.  France,  Flanders,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Switzerland.  Ann. 

4.  Taurina.  Mountains  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy.  Perm. 

5.  Crassifolia.  Candia  and  in  the  East.  Shrub. 

6.  Calabrica.  Mountains  of  Syria,  between 
Aleppo  and  Antioch.  Shrub. 

rf.  Aristate.  South  of  Europe. 

8.  Tincloria.  FI  His  of  Sweden#  Germany, 
France,  and  Siberia.  Perea. 

9.  Pyrcxaiau  In  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Switzer- 
land. Pertn. 

30.  CynajschicQ-  Germany,  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  East,  in  barren 
and  chalky  meadows.  Perm . 

11.  Laevigata.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

• 12.  I hr  la.  In  the  Pyrenees.  ( Raymond. ) 

• 13.  Algeria t.  Hills  of  Algiers.  (Detfonl.) 
jl78.  Shehardia.  Cor.  1 -petals,  inf undibuliform. 

Sem.  2.  tridentata. 

3.  Arvensu.  France,  -Germany,  Switzerland,  , 
and  England.  Ann. 

2*  Mura  Us.  Old  walls  it)  Italy  and  Constanti- 
nople. Ann. 

8.  Fruticosa,  Island  of  Ascension.  Shrub. 

177.  Sperm  acoce.  Cor.  1 -petals,,  in  fundi  buli  form. 
Sen.  2.  bideotata. 

1.  Tenuioc.  Carolina  and  Jamaica.  Ann. 

2.  Lit/ fblia.  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

3.  CacrHlescfns.  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

4.  Ala: a.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Perm* 

5.  Hexagaua.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana. 
Prostrate.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Perm . 

7*  Radio /IMS.  Guiana.  Perm. 

9. . jA>ngi folia.  Cultivated  places  of  Cayenne  and 
1 Guiana.  . 


Sec 
Flor . 
Pcruv. 
i.  p.  59. 


56.  Lahfoitum . Carolina. 

51.  Clay  tout.  Canada. 

58.  AspereUum . North  of  Canada. 

59.  Uxijhnm . Carolina. 

60.  Httpiduluw.  South  Carolina. 

61.  Punctalum.  South  Carolina. 

62.  Circeezans.  South  Carolina. 

63.  TrtHorum.  Woods  of  Canada. 


9.  VcrticiUata.  Jamaica  and  Africa.  Shrub.  Ctw*  IV. 

10.  Sumalrensu.  Sumatra. 

11.  Aspera.  West  Indies. 

12.  Units,  Dry  grassy  parts  in  Jamaica.  Ann. 

13.  Villosa.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

14.  Hispida.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

15.  Scabra.  East  Indies.  Percn. 

16.  Aiticularvi.  Clayey  soils  in  the  E.  Indies.  Ann. 

17.  Strict  a.  East  Indies.  Atm. 

18.  himfolia.  Cayenne. 

Ip.  Procumbent.  India. 

26.  Smnosa.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

:&sar Li"  i*. 

• 23.  Peruviana.  Muona.  J P* 

162.  Knoxia.  Cor . 1-pctala,  inf  undibuli  form;. 

Sem.  2.  sulcata.  Calycis  unicum  folium  majut. 

1.  Zeylanica.  The  trunks  of  rotten  trees  in 
Ceylon. 

2.  Corymbose.  Near  Vellore  in  the  East  Indies. 

180.  Diodia.  Cor.  l.petala,  infundibulif.  Cape. 

% locularia,  2-spsrma. 

1.  Virginias.  Watery  ports  of  Virginia.  Perm. 

2.  Simplex.  Jamaica. 

3.  Verticillata.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

4.  Prostrata.  Jamaica  and  Cumana.  Shrub. 

5.  Scandent.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

6.  Sarmentota.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

• 7.  Glabra.  Woods  ur  Carolina.  ( Michaux. ) 

186.  Caucianella.  Cor . 1-petala,  infundibulif. 

tubo  filiform*;  limbo  unguiculato.  CaL  2-phyllus, 

Sem.  2,linearia. 

l August ifolia.  Montpellier.  Ann. 

2.  Lntifolm.  Candia  and  Montpellier.  Ann, 

S.  jEgyptiaca.  Egypt.  Ann. 

4.  Patula.  Spain.  Ann. 

5.  Ciliata.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

6.  Pubescent.  Candia. 

7.  Mariiima,  Candia  and  Montpellier.  Shrub. 

8.  Capitate,  Top  of  Mount  Libanus.  Perm ♦ 

9.  Slonspciiaca.  Montpellier  and  Palestine.  Ann. 

Sect.  VIII.  Flowers  Manopdalous,  Inferior , 
with  four  Capsules  united , each  with  one  Cell. 

189.  Sipuonanth us.  Cor . 1-petala,  infundibulif. 
longissima,  infera.  Batca  4,  monospermx. 

1.  Jndica.  South  America. 

2.  August  if olia. 

Sect.  IX.  Flowers  with  four  Petals,  Inferior. 

J 227.  Epimbdium.  Neel.  4,  cyathiformia,  petalis  in- 
cumbentia.  C or.  4-pet  ala.  Cal.  caducus.  Sthqua . 

1 . Alpiuum.  England  and  the  Alps.  Perm. 

235.  Ptelea.  For.  4- petals.  Cal.  4-partitus,  infe- 
rus.  Stigmata.  2.  Samara  subrotunda,  centra  mo- 
nosperma. 

1.  Trifoliata.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

234.  Blackburn  1 a.  Cor.  4-pet  a la.  Cal.  4-den  tat  us 
inferus.  Stigma  simplex.  BaccaV  monosperma. 

].  Pinnala.  Norfolk  Island.  Shrub. 

286.  Skimmia.  Petala  4,  con  cava.  Calyx  4-parti- 
tui.  Bacca  4-sperma. 
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IV.  J . Japonic*.  Japan.  Shrub. 

1 ctrandm.  ^33.  Monetia.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Car.  4-petala.  Bac - 
~~  w~  ~ c a 2-Iocul.  loculi®  lspermis. 

1.  Barlerioide s.  India  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

- Shrub. 

2.  Diacantha.  India.  Shrub . 

£30.  Samara.  Cal.  i partitus.  Cor.  4-petala.  Sta- 
mina h as  i- pc  tali  immersa.  Stigma  inlandibuiifor- 
me.  Dm  pa  I -sperma. 

1.  Lata.  East  Indira.  Shrub. 

2.  Cariacea.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Pentandra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

4.  Flnribunda.  In  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub . 
232.  Hartooia.  Petala  4 patentia.  Cal . 5-fidus 

Drupa  ovata.  Suer  2- sperm  a. 

1.  Capensis.  Woods  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Shrub. 

This  might  perhaps  be  considered  a species  of  My- 
ginda. 

247.  Curtisia.  Cal.  4*part.  Petala  4.  Drupa 
super*  subrotunda  succulents : Suce  4-5-locuL 

1.  Faginea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
231.  F*OAnA.  Caf.  4-fidus.  Cor. -4-petala.  Caps. 
2-vaKis,  monosperma. 

1.  TriphyQa.  Philippine  islands.  Shrub. 

2.  Ewdta.  Friendly  Islands  and  New  Hebri- 
des. Shrub. 

5.  Pterota.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

4.  Piperita.  Japan.  Shrub. 

5.  Tragodes.  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Zantkoxyloides.  Senegal  and  Guinea.  Shrub . 
*1.  Horrida.  Japan.  Shrub. 

8.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

9.  Armala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

10.  Avicenna.  China.  Shrub. 

11.  Octandria.  Curasao.  Shrub. 

. 12.  Elaphrium.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

Species  11  and  12  belong,  perhaps,  to  a distinct 
genus.  See  Persoon’s  Synopsis,  p.  144,  145. 
2S7.  Oth era.  Petala  4-lanccolaia.  Calyx  4-par- 
titus.  Stigma  sessile.  Capsula . 

1.  Japonica.  Japan.  See  Orixa.  Shrub . 
238.  Okixa.  Petala  4-lanceolata.  Calyx  4-parti- 
tus.  Stigma  capitatum.  Capsula  ? 

1.  Japonica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

Lamarck  and  Persoon  place  this  plant  under  the 
genus  Otiieka,  though  the  Utter  thinks,  that 
it,  and  the  Otheka  japonica , may  belong  to 
other  genera. 

241.  Amman. via.  Cor . 4-petaU,  calyci  insert*, 

vcl  nulla.  CaL  1-phyllus,  plicatut,  8-den  tat  us,  ii»- 
ferus.  Cap*.  4-locularis. 

1.  Lalijolia . Wet  parts  of  the  Caribbce  islands. 

• Ann. 

2.  Ramosior.  Virginia.  Ann. 

3.  Debt  lie.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

4.  Sanguinolenta.  Ditches  and  watery  places 
in  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

5.  Octandra , or  Coccinea  of  Persoon.  E.  Indies. 

6.  Baccifera,  or  Jndica  of  Lamarck.  China 
and  Italj.  Ann. 

7.  Pinnatifida.  Java. 

* 8.  Humilis.  Marshes  of  N.  Carolina.  (Mich.) 

* 9.  FerticiUata.  Italy.  ( Lamarck. ) 

•lO.  Senegalemit.  Senegal.  (Lamarck.) 


Sect.  X.  Flowers  with  Four  Petals , Superior.  ClwlT 

* , Tctmiik 

243.  Trapa.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Sm s— v1^ 
spinis  4-oppositis  cincta,  quae  calycis  folia  fuere. 

1.  Natans.  South  ot  Europe,  and  stagnant 
places  of  Asia.  Ann. 

2.  Bicomis.  China. 

226.  Cisjjus.  Bacca  1 sperma,  cincta  ealyer,  Co- 
ro/faque  quadripartite. 

1.  Vitiginea.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Capmsi *.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Ilejxi Hiia.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Lati folia.  Woods  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Madagascar.  Shrub. 

5.  Cordt folia.  America.  Perm. 

6.  Rot  umii folia.  Woods  in  Arabia  Felix. 

7.  Sicyoides.  Jamaica.  Perm. 

8.  Qtia  .ranrularis.  Arabia  and  India.  Pertn. 

9.  Adda.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

10.  Cirrhota.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Trifoliata , or  Alata  of  Persoon.  Jamaica. 
Perm. 

12.  Microcarpa.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

13.  Crmata.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

14.  Carnot*.  East  Indies. 

15.  Obovaia.  Santa  Cru 

16.  Japonica.  Japan.  Perm. 

17.  PentaphyVa.  Japan.  Perm. 

18.  Pedata.  East  Indies.  Shrub . 

• 19.  Antartiea.  New  S.  Wales.  Shrub.  ( Fentenat.) 

• 20.  Quinata.  Cape  of  Good*  Hope.  Shrub. 

(Hort.  Kens.) 

•21.  Compressicaulis.  Chancay  in  Peru.  (Flor. 
Peru:.) 

•22.  Ampelop&is.  North  America,  and  at  the 
banka  ot  the  Savannah.  (Michaux.) 

•23.  Tomentosa.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  (I^marck.) 

• 24.  Angulata.  East  Indies.)  See  Lamarck,  Iu. 

• 25.  Cinerea.  East  Indies.  | SS2,  380. 

• 26.  Hederacea , Hedera  Quinqucfblia  of  Lion. 

( Michaux. ) 

• 27.  Striata.  Peru.  7 c n n • cl 

*28.  Granulata.  Peru.  lScf  '•  P’6*' 

*29.  0W<9«a.  Tirma.  J «•  *«>,  101. 

*30.  Mappia.  Isle  of  France.)  Lamarck,  IU. 

•31.  Orientalix.  In  the  East.  J p.  332,  See. 

•32.  Stans.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  Piiii 
Arbor ea  of  Linn. 

On  account  of  the  species  22,  26,  and  30,  haring 
five  stamina,  Michaux  makes  them  constitute  a 
distinct  genus,  which  he  calls  Ampelopsis. 
Persoon,  however,  gives  these  species  under 
Qissus,  with  the  following  generic  character: 

Cal.  4-<lentatus  inferus.  Pet.  4,  libera  reflexo- 
•pat ula  decidua. 

229.  Glossoma.  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Cor.  4-petala. 

Anth.  membrana  cohxrentcs.  Stigma  4-fidutn. 
Drupa  nuce  sulcata  1 sperma. 

1.  Arborescent.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

J 228.  Cornus.  Involucrum  4 phyllum  tarpius.  Pe- 
tala supera  4.  Drupa  nuce  2-loculari. 

1.  Succica.  Europe,  north  of  Asia,  Kamts* 
chatka,  Scotland  and  England. 

2.  Canadensis.  Canada,  Labrador,  8cc.  Perm. 

3.  Florida.  Woods  of  Virginia.  Shrub. 
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4.  Maseula.  la  the  hedges  of  Europe.  Shrub. 
u 5.  Japonica.  Japan.  Shrub. 
r 6-  Sanguines.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eu* 
rope } Asia,  and  North  America  Shmb. 

7.  Alba.  Siberia  and  Canada.  Shru  h. 

8.  Sericee.  Sooth  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania. 
Shrub. 

9.  Ctrdaatf.  Pennsylvania.  Shrub. 

10.  Stride.  North  America. 

11.  Paniculate.  North  America.  Shrub. 

19,  Alterm folia.  North  America.  Shrub. 

• IS.  Spdomfera.  Canada  and  New") 

England.  Shrub.  I Michaux, 

• 14.  Fastigiato.  Virginia  and  Ca-  f Fior.  Amer. 

rolina.  J 

239.  Ludwwja.  Cor.  4- pet  ala.  Cal.  4-partitu* 
superus.  Caps.  4-gona,  4-loculari»,  infer  a,  poljr- 
sperroa. 

1.  AlternifoHa.  Virginia.  Ann. 

% Hirsute.  South  Carolina. 

9.  Jussueoidss.  Mauritius,  India,  and  Carolina. 
Shrub. 

4.  OnpositifoHa.  India.  Shrub. 

5.  Erigata.  India.  Ann. 

• 6.  Nittda.  Wet  parts  of  Lower  Carolina. 

• 7.  Peduncnlata,  Wet  parts  of  Lower  Carolina. 

• 8.  AngustifUia.  Beside  ditches  in  Carolina. 

• 9.  Firgala.  Dry  woods  of  Lower  Carolina. 

• 10.  Ca jrit  at  a.  Sunny  and  wet  parts  of  Carolina. 
•11.  Macmcarpa . Meadows  of  Virginia. 

• 19.  Microcarpa.  Wet  grounds  of  Virginia. 
•13.  Mol  Ur.  Marshes  of  Lower  Carolina. 

Species  6 — 13,  see  Michaux.  Fior.  Amcr.  87,  See. 

251.  Sastalum.  Cor.  4petala:  petalis  calyci  io- 
natis  prarter  glandules  4.  Cat  4*  dental  us.  Bac- 
ca  infer*,  motiosperma. 

1.  Album.  India.  Shrub. 

• 2.  Myrtifblium.  • 5.  Obfangntum. 

• 3.  Or  alum.  • 6.  Lanceolatum. 

• 4.  f'enosum.  • 7.  Obiusi folium. 

Species  3—7  are  shrubby,  and  from  New  Hol- 
land. See  Brown’s  Prodromes,  p.  $55,  **  Quam 
maxi  me  affine  Fusano,”  says  Mr  Brown,  “ a 
quo  differt  sclummodo  perianthio  minus  pro  fun- 
de  dririso,  glandulisque  distinct  is  staminibus  al- 
temantibus.” 

Sect.  XI.  Flowers  Incomplete,  Inferior . 

252.  Struthiola.  Cor.  0.  CaL  tubal  ostia : ore 
gland  nils  8.  Barca  exsucca,  1-sperma.  * 

1.  Virgata.  • 6.  Imbricata. 

9.  Nana.  • 7.  Tomenlosa. 

8.  Jttrtiperina.  • 8.  Pubescent. 

4.  Ertda.  *9.  Angustifoha.  [La- 

5.  Ovate.  march.) 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Sp.  6,  7,  sec  Andrew’s  Repository , 11 3,  334.  Sp. 
8,  see  Bet.  Mag.  1212. 

175.  Opercular i a.  CaL  communis,  campanulas® 
3 seu  6- florin,  6 seu  9-den  tat  us ; proprius  0.  Co « 
roVuUr  4 seu  5-fidsr  equates.  Semina  solitaria  re- 
eeptaculo  immerse. 

1.  Umbellate.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Aspera.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 


3.  Dipkytla.  New  Zealand. 

Sec  Crvptospermuii. 

165.  Protea.  Cor.  4-fida  s.  4-petala.  Anther* 
li  mares  insert*  petalis  infra  apicem.  CaL  pro- 
prius 0.  Nux  1 spertna  supera. 


1.  Drcumbcns . 

2.  Fl  triila. 

3.  Cyanoide*. 

4.  Patula. 

8.  PulcheUa. 

6.  Sphterocephala. 

7.  Serrano. 

8.  Triternata. 

9.  Glome  rata. 

10.  Phylicoides. 

11.  Lagopm. 

12.  Spumta, 

13.  Seeptrn m. 

14.  Crinita. 

15.  Conocarpa. 

16.  EUiptica. 

17.  HypophyUa. 

18.  Cucullata . 

19.  Tomentom. 

20.  Heterophylla. 

21.  Pimfotia. 

22.  Racemose, . 

23.  Incur™. 

24.  Cauda  ta. 

95.  Bradsata. 

26.  Comosa. 

27.  Purpurea. 

28.  ProUfera . 

29.  Corymbose. 

30.  Nana,  or  Rosacea, 
(a  distinct  species 
in  Persoou.) 

31.  Lanata. 

32.  Torta . 

33.  Alba. 

34.  Aukcea. 


35.  Umbellate. 

36.  Linearis. 

37.  Cinerea. 

98.  Scolymus. 

39.  Abyssmka. 

40.  Metlifcra. 

41.  Repots. 

42.  Plumose. 

43.  ObLqtta. 

44.  Parvi flora. 

45.  Pattens . 

46.  Conifera. 

47.  Lev  is  anus. 

48.  Si  rob  t line. 

49.  fmbr  eata. 

50.  Sericea. 

51.  Sa  ligna . 

52.  Argcntea. 

53.  Acaulis. 

54.  MyrttfoU*. 

55.  Grankiftora . 

66.  Glabra. 

57.  Speeiosa. 

58.  lotta.  ( Perhaps 

Venom  of  La- 
marck.) 

59.  Hirta. 

60.  Pubera. 

61.  Divaricate . 

62.  Spathu/ata.  (Per- 

haps Concam  of 
Lamarck. ) 

63.  Cynar aides. 

64.  Cordata. 

•65.  Tridactylides. 


All  shrubby,  and  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
except  Sp.  5.  and  65.  from  New  Holland,  and 
Sp.  39.  from  Abyssinia. 


See  the  New  Genera  at  the  end  of  this  Class,  un- 
der which  several  of  the  preceding  species  are 
arranged. 

167-  Rupala.  CaL  0.  Petala  4 bari  cohsrentia. 
Stamina  medio  pel  a!  or  um  insert*.  Pericarp,  l-lo- 
cul.  mooospermmn. 

1.  Montana.  Island  of  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

2,  Sessilifolia.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

Persoou  thinks  that  this  may  be  ranked  as  a species 
of  Embothrium,  from  the  similarity  of  the  flowers. 
166.  Banksia.  Recept.  comm,  elongatum  squamo- 
sum. Cor.  4-pet  ala.  Stamina  limbo  inserts.  Caps. 
2- va.hr.  2 sperma,  interjecto  semudbus  dissepimento 
mobili.  Sent.  alata. 

1.  Serrate.  5.  Dentate. 

2.  Grnndis.  6.  Smmdosn. 

3-  IniegriftMa.  7.  Ericas folia. 

4.  Pun/ormis.  8.  Gibbosa. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

See  the  New  Genera,  No.  XVII.  at  the  end  of 
this  Class.  , 
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Clan  IV.  1(38.  EMROTiinnjM.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  tetrapetala.  Sta - 
etnmdria.  mitta  limbo  pctallorum  inserts.  Folliculu .»  poly* 
'~"r  ' spermus.  Sm.  alata. 

1.  Syeciocissimum.  New  Holland.  Sit  rub. 

2.  Coccineum.  Straits  of  Magellan  and  iu  Ter- 
ra del  Fuego.  Shrub. 

3.  Graudijlorusn.  Peru.  Shrub. 

4.  Umbeuatum.  Nova  Scotia.  Shrub. 

5.  Hirsulum,  a var.  of  Obliquum.  Peru,  Shrub. 

6.  BuxifoUnm.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

7.  Sericetm.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

8.  S Hat  folium.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

* 9.  Lanceolatum.  Lofty  Mts.  in  Chili.'l  See  Flor. 

* \0.  Monospermum.  Mts.  of  Peru.  I Peruv.  i. 

Ml . Pinnalum.  In  Munna.  ( p.  6 2.  t. 

* 12.  Obliquum.  Lofty  Mts.  in  Chili.  J 96,  & c. 
245.  Potiio8.  Sjmtfuj.  Spadix  simplex  nonbus  tcc- 

tus.  Cal.  0.  Petala  quatuor.  Dacca  disperma. 

1.  Scandens.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Asaulis.  On  trees  in  the  warm  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. Perm . 

3.  Lanceolala.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Per. 

4.  CreruUa.  Island  of  St  Thomas.  Pcrert. 

5.  Violacea.  Jamaica  and  West  Indies.  Perm. 
6*.  Crassinervia.  Woody  mountains  and  warm 

parts  of  America,  at  the  Caraccas.  Peren. 

7.  Cordata.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

8.  Macrophylla.  West  Indies.  Pereu . 

9«  Pinnaia.  India.  Shrub. 

10.  Paimata.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren. 

11.  Digitata.  Woody  mountains  and  warm  parts 
of  America,  at  the  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

12.  Pcntaphylla.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
Shrub. 

* 13.  Cannafolia.  W.  Ind.  Per . (Bo/. Mag. 603.) 

* 14.  Obtusifolia.  Barba  does.  Peren.  (JJort.Kexv.) 
253.  Krameria.  Cal.  0.  Car.  4-petala : Nectario 

superiore,  5-partito;  inferiore  2-phyllo.  Dacca 
sicca,  echinata,  1 sperms. 

1.  Ixiua.  Cumana  in  America.  Shrub. 

* 2.  Triandria.  Sides  of  the  Mountains  in  Peru. 

Shrub.  (FI.  Peruv.) 

* S.  Cytuoides.  New  Spain.  (Catamites.) 

* 4,  Linearis.  Clayey  hills  of  Peru.  Shrub.  (FI. 

Peruv.) 

255.  Rivina.  Cor.  4-petala,  persistent.  Cal.  mil* 
lu$.  Dacca  1 -sperms  : Semite  lentiformi. 

1.  Humths.  Caribbee  Islands,  Jamaica,  and  Bar- 
badoet.  Shrub. 

2.  Jarvis.  America  and  Madagascar.  Shrub . 

3.  Drasilicnsis.  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Ociandra.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

* 5.  Secunda.  Woods  of  Poguzo.  Shrub.  (FI.  Per.) 
21*8.  CiiLORANTiius.  Col.  0.  Petalum  3-lobum  la- 

teri  germinis  maidens.  Anlh.  pctalo  accretae.  Bac- 
to  1-sperma. 

1.  fnconspicuus.  China  and  Japan.  Shrub. 

256.  Salvador  a.  Cal.  4 tidu*.  Cor.  4-fida.  Dacca 
1-sperma.  Son.  arillo  vestitum. 

1.  Persica . Persian  Gulf  and  E.  Ind.  Shrub. 
257 • C a.mpiiokosma.  Cal.  urceolatus  : dentibus  2, 
oppositis,  alternisque  minimis.  Cor.  nulla.  Caps. 

1 -sperms. 

I,  Pnleacea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrubs 


2.  Mqnspeliaca.  Sandy  parts  of  Spain,  Nsr-  Cl wn, 

bonne,  and  Tartary.  Shrub.  Tetrad** 

3.  Acuia.  Italy  and  Tartary.  Perea.  ^ 

4.  Glabra.  Switzerland.  Peren. 

5.  Pterantkus.  Arabia,  and  sandy  parts  neir 
Tunis.  Ann. 

See  the  new  genus  Ptrranthus. 

$ 25S.  Alcuevilla.  Cal.  8-fidti».  Cor.  0.  San.  1. 

1 . Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Vulgaris.  Europe  in  pastures,  and  in  wood*. 

Peren . 

3.  Alpine.  Mountains  of  Europe.  Peren. 

4.  Peniaphyllea.  Mont  Cents,  I urea,  and  St 
Gotliard. 

5.  Aphanoidcs.  New  Granada.  A mm. 

6’.  Aphanes.  Europe,  and  in  the  East.  Ann. 
*7.Hybrida.  Europe  in  pastures.  Per.  (Lam.\ 

244.  DoH'Teni a.  RecepiacuL  commune  1-phyl- 

lum  carnosum,  in  quo  semina  solitaria  nidu- 
lantur. 

1.  Cord tfolia.  Jamaica  and  Domingo.  Peren. 

2.  Drasilicnsis.  Monte  Video  in  Brasil,  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Peren. 

3.  Arifolia.  Shady  places  of  BrasiL  Peren. 

4.  Iloustoni.  Campechy.  Peren. 

5.  Conirajerva.  New  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru,  To. 
bago,  and  St  Vincent's.  Peren. 

6.  Drakena.  Vera  Cruz.  Peren. 

7.  Caulescens,  South  America.  Peren. 

8.  Radiata.  Arabia  Felix. 

• 9*  Lucida.  Society  Islands. 

10.  Pubescens.  Society  Islands. 

246.  Co  metes.  Involucrum9  4-phyllum,  3-flontm. 

Cal.  4-phyllus.  Caps.  3*cocca. 

1.  Allemijlora.  Surat.  Ann. 

Sect.  XII.  Flowers  Incomplete , Superior. 

250.  Gokatocarpus.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  4-fula.  Dntpa 
infera  octogona  1-sperma. 

1.  Micranthus.  Japan.  Shrub. 

254.  Ac  an  a.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  4-pctals. 

Dacca  sicca,  infera,  1-sperma  retrorsum  echinata. 

1.  Elongate.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

See  the  New  Genus  Acana  of  this  Class. 

242.  Isnardia.  Cor.  nulla.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Caps. 
4-locularis,  cincta  calyce. 

1.  Palusiris.  Rivers  of  Spain,  Alsace,  Russia*. 
Jamaica,  and  Virginia.  Ann. 

• Ilastata.  Marshes  of  Peru.  (FI.  Peruv.) 

249.  El  a Agnus.  Cor.  nulla.  Cm.  4 fid  us,  campa- 
nula t us,  euperue.  Dntpa  infra  ealyeem  campanu- 
latum. 

1.  August  j folia.  In  the  wet  parts  of  Bohemia, 
France,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Cappadocia.  Shrub. 

2.  Oiientalis.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

3.  Spinosa ..  Egypt.  Shrub. 

4.  Pungent.  Japan.  Shrub. 

5.  Lati folia.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

6.  Crisjta.  Japan.  Shrub. 

7.  Muaifiora.  Japan.  Shrub. 

8.  VmbeUala.  Mount  Fakona,  Japan.  Shrub. 

9.  Glabra . Japan.  Shrub. 

10.  Macrophylla.  Japan.  Shrub. 
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Order  II.  Digykja. 


$ $60.  Buffoxia.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  4- petala. 
Cops.  1 -locularis,  2-sperma. 

1.  Tmuijolia , or  ^nntra  of  Persoon.  England, 
France,  and  Spain.  Ann. 

• 2.  Permnis.  S.  of  France.  Perm.  ( Iximarck .) 
263.  Hypecoum.  Cal.  2-phyllus,  petala  4 : exten- 
oribus  duobas  latioribus.  FructuS  siliqua . 

1.  Procumbrns.  Narbounc,  tbc  Archipelago, 
and  Astrakan.  Ann. 

2.  Littorals.  Sandy  ahorea  of  Austria.  Ann. 
2.  Pmdulum.  Provence,  and  Siberia.  Ann. 

4.  Erectum.  At  the  river  Anga,  and  in  Dauria. 

( Stam.  T etrady namia. ) 

261.  Hamameli*.  Inrolncrum , triphyllum.  Cal. 
proprius,  4-phyllus.  Petala  4.  Sux  bicomit 
locularis. 

1.  Virginica.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

$ 262.  Cu  scuta.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  1 -petala.  Caps. 
2 -locularis.  (Stam.  4 »eu  5.) 

1.  Europara.  Scotland  and  England,  and  other 
part*  of  Europe.  A ah. 

2.  Americana.  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 

On  trees  at  the  Cape  of  Good 


3.  Africana. 
rtope. 

4.  Monogyna. 

5.  Chinsnsis. 

* 6.  Australis. 

* 7-  Cahnala. 


FI  Peru s. 


In  the  East. 

China.  Ann. 

New  Holland.  7 Brown’s  Prodr. 
New  Holland.  / p.  491. 

* 8.  E pithy  mum.  Britain  and  France.  Perm  f 

• 9.  Corymbosa.  Peru.  1 
• 10.  Odorata.  Near  Lima./ 

*11.  Rcflesa.  India.  ( Roxburgh. ) 

The  preceding  genus  is  given  by  Pcrsoon  and  Dr 
Smith  in  Class  V. 

264-  Nerteria.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  mfundibulif.  qua- 
drihda  supera.  Bacca  bilocul. 

1.  Depressa.  New  Granada  and  Chili,  in  wet 
places.  Ann. 

$65.  Galopina.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  supera  4-fida.  Sent. 
% muricata. 

1.  Circaeoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
woods.  Ann. 

25*9-  Crczita.  CaL  4-pbyUus : exterior  3-phyllua. 
Cor.  0.  Sem.  1. 

1.  IJispanica.  Cumana  in  America. 

Order  III.  Trioyma. 

266.  Boscia.  Cal.  4-den  tat.  Cor.  4-pctala.  Caps. 
44ocularit. 

1.  Undulata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

Order  IV.  Tetragynia. 

1 267.  Ilex.  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Cor.  rotata.  Stylus  0. 
Bacca  4-sperma. 

1.  Aquifolium,  Britain,  south  of  Europe,  Japan, 
and  Virginia.  Shrub. 

42.  Japonic  a . Japan.  Shrub. 

3.  Opaca.  Carolina.  Shrub. 


4.  Crocea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  woods.  Clan  tv. 

Shrub.  Tetrandria.  * 

5.  Serrata.  Japan.  Shrub.  ' ■ " 

6.  Ijatifolia.  Japan.  Shrub. 

7.  Perado.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

8.  Prinoidrs.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Shrub. 

9.  Cassinc.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

10.  l omitoria.  South  Florida.  Shrub. 

11 . Crennta.  Japan.  Shrub. 

12.  Etvarginnia.  Japan.  S/trub. 

13.  Salici/'olia.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrttb. 

14.  Asiatica . India  and  Asia.  Shrub. 

15.  Integra.  Japan.  Shrub. 

16.  Rotunda.  Japan.  Shrub. 

17.  Obcordata?  Top  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in 
Jamaica.  Shrub. 

18.  Acuminata  ? or  Macoucoua.  Woods  of  Cay- 
enne and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

ip.  Cuncifolia.  South  America.  Shrub. 

• 20.  Canadensis.  N.  America.  Shrub.  ( Michaux. ) 

• 21 . Myrtrfolia.  Caribbee  Isles.  Shrub.  (Lam.) 

• 22.  Rosmarinifofia.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

• 23.  Aestivalis.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

*24 . Patloria.  Highest  mountains  of  Peru.  Shrub. 

(FI.  Peruv.) 

2 68.  Coldenia.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  infundibuli* 
form.  Styli  4.  Nuces  % biloculares. 

1.  Procumbrns.  India.  Ann. 

$ 269.  PoTAMOGETOjf.  Cal.  0.  Petala  4.  Stylus  0. 

Semina  4. 

1 . Natans.  Britain,  lakes  of  Europe,  New  Hol- 
land, and  Van  Diemen's  Island.  Perm. 

2.  FI  nitons.  Rivers  of  Europe.  Perm. 

3.  Hetcrophyllum.  Lakesof  Franceand  Germany. 

4.  Perfoltalum.  Britain,  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Europe,  New  Holland.  Perm. 

5.  Dcnsvm . Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

6.  Lucens.  Britain,  in  lakes,  rivers,  stagnant 
waters,  and  clayey  parts  of  Europe.  Peren. 

7.  Crispum.  A var.?  Ditches  and  rivulets  of  Eur. 

8.  Serraium . Rivulets  of  Europe,  Britain. 

9.  Comprcssum.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, in  marshes  and  ditches.  Ann. 

10.  Pectinatum.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, in  marshes  and  ditches.  Ann. 

11.  Setacemn.  Brit.  Europe,  ditches  and  marshes. 

New  South  Wales.  Ann. 

12.  Gramincunt.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, in  marshes  and  ditches.  Ann. 

13.  Marinum.  Sea  tjiores  of  Europe.  Ann. 

14.  PusiUunt.  Britain,  marshes  of  Europe.  Ann. 

• 15.  Striatum.  Waters  of  Peru.  (FI.  Peruv.) 

• 16.  Zostercefblium.  Rivulets  of  Zealand.  ( Snu ♦ 

m ocher. ) 

v 17.  Fili forme.  Lakesof  Zealand.  ( Shumacher.) 

• 18.  Crispum.  New  South  Wales.  (Broicn.) 

$ 271.  Saoina.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Petala  A.  Caps  A- 

locularis,  4-valvis,  polyspermB. 

1.  Cerastoidcs.  Fissures  of  rocks  and  sandy 
shores  in  the  islands  of  Inchkcith  and  Inch- 
combe,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Ann. 

"2.  Procumbens.  Britain,  and  other  parts  Eu- 
rope. Ann. 

3.  Apctala.  Italy,  Germany,  England.  Ann. 

4.  Erccta.  France,  England,  Germany. 
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ciu*  iv. 

Tefraodna. 


See  the.new  genus  Moenchia.  Ahm. 

5.  y'trgintca.  Virginia,  border*  of  Springs. 

272.  Tillaa.  Cal.  3 seu  4- part  it  us.  Petala  8 seu 

4.  xqualia.  Caps.  3 seu  4.  polyapcrmx. 

1.  Aqualica.  Inundated  parts  of  Germany  and 
Sweden.  Ann. 

2.  Prostrala.  Wet  parts  of  Germany.  Arm. 

3.  Vail lan hi.  Wet  parts  of  France.  Ann . 

4.  Capenxis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

5.  Pcrfnliata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

6.  Umbellate . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

7.  Decumbent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

8.  yiusrasa.  In  the  wet  parts  of  England,  Ita- 
ly, Sicily,  and  France. 


• 9.  Connata.  HMls  of  Cbaucay.  Ann.  {FI.  Per.)  Chant 
273.  Myoinda.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Petala  4.  Drupa  T«ni>4r* 

globosa.  w,r-' 

1.  Ur  agog  a.  Warm  parts  of  America.  ‘Shrub. 

2.  Ithacoma.  Sandy  shores  of  the  west  of  Ja- 
maica. Shrub. 

S.  Lati/blia.  Caribbee  Islands.  Shrub. 

• 4.  Rotund  at  a.  Antilles.  Shrub . {Lamarck.) 

• 5.  Integrifolia . Martinique.  7 Encyc.  lioL 
•6.  Ilici folia.  St  Domingo.  A’AruA.J  iv,  p.  396. 

X 270.  Rui'PiA.  Cor.O,  Cal.O.  Sem.  4.  pediccllata. 

1.  Maritime.  Sea  coasts  and  ditches  of  Europe 
and  America.  Ann. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Oriier  I.  Monogynia. 

Genera.  Petrofhila.  Cor.  4-fida  tou  simul  decidua. 

Anthera:  apicibus  concavis  corollx  immersx.  Squu- 
inula:  null*  hypogyn*.  Styli  basis  persistens.  Aw 
supera,  lenticulans,  hinc  comosa,  vel  Samara  basi 
barbata.  (R.  Brown.) 

1.  Ter  eft  folia.  6.  Fastigwta. 

2.  Filifolia.  7.  Pedunculate . 

8.  Actcularit.  8.  Diver sifolia. 

4.  Rigid  a.  9.  Squamata. 

5.  Pulchella.  10.  Trijida. 

The  fifth  of  these  species  is  the  Protea  Pulchella  of 
Willdenow.  All  of  them  arc  shrubs,  and  natives 
of  New  Holland.  See  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  363, 
and  Linn.  Trans,  x.  p.  67. 

II.  Ibopooon.  Cor.  4-nda : tubo  diutius  persis- 
tente.  Anthera:  apicibus  concavis  coroll*  imraer- 
•*.  Squamula.  null*  hypogyn*.  Stylus  totus 
deciduus.  Xujc  supera,  ventneosa,  undique  como- 

* sa.  (R.  Brown.) 

1.  Tereti/olius.  7.  Longifolius. 

2.  Anetnifolius . 8.  Cuneatus. 

3.  Formosut.  9.  Altenuatus. 

4.  Anemonifoliut . 10.  Poiycrphalus. 

5.  Ceratophyllus,  11.  Bust  folios. 

6.  Trilobus.  12.  Axillaris . 

All  shrubs,  and  natives  of  New  Holland.  See 
Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  205.  Linn.  Trans,  x.  p.  71. 

III.  Protea.  Pet.  4.  quorum  3 superne  cohxrrntia. 
Anthera!  apicibus  concavis  coroll*  immersx.  Nux 
supera,  undique  barbata,  stylo  persistente  corona* 
ta.  (R.  Brown,  Linn.  Trans,  x.  p.  74.) 

1.  Longijicra , 8.  Tatar. 

2.  Formosa.  9*  Canaliculata . 

3.  Maloleuca.  10.  Turbiniflora. 

4.  Pulchella.  11.  Scolopendrium . 

5.  Patens.  12.  Amplexicaulis. 

6.  I/mgifolia.  13.  Humilis. 

7.  Mucronifolia . 14.  Acerosa. 

All  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  preceding  species  are  given  by  Brown  under 
the  reformed  genus  Protka,  but  not  by  Willd.  in 
his  genus  Protba.  Mr  Brown  ranks  under  the 
genus  Pkotea,  the  species  No.  30,  38,  40,  53, 
55,  58,  and  67,  which  we  have  already  given 
from  Willdenow  in  p.  125.  The  Proica  pul- 


chclla of  Mr  Brown,  is  different  from  the  plant  Nf* 
of  the  same  name  in  Willdenow.  Cow 

IV.  Leccospsrmum.  Pet.  4 quorum  3 (raro4)  in- 
feme  cohxrentia.  Anthera:  apicibus  concavis  co- 
roll* immersx.  Stylus  deciduus.  Nux  supera, 
ventneosa,  l* via.  {R.  Broom.) 

1.  Medium.  2.  Conocarpum.  3.  Grandijlorvm. 
Besides  these  species,  this  genus  contains  also  spe- 
cies 17,  19,  36,  60,  of  4the  genus  Prqxra,  p. 

125.  See  Linn.  Trans.x.  p.  95.  * 

V.  Mi  metes.  Cor.  4.  partita,  regularis.  Anthera 
apicibus  concavis  corollx  immersx.  SquamuUr  4 
hypogyn*.  Nux  supera,  l*vis.  Capitulum  mul- 
tiflorum.  Receptaculum  planum.  Paletr  deesdux. 

IB.  Brown.) 

The  species  of  this  new  genus  art  the  hrrta , at- 
cullata,  divaricate,  and  purpurea,  already  given 
under  the  genus  Protea.  See  Ltnnaan  Trans. 
x.  p.  105. 

VI.  Serruria.  Cor.  4-fida.  Anthercc  apicibus  con- 
cavis corolhe  immersx.  SquantuUr  4 hypogyn*. 

Nux  supera.  Capitulum  multiflorum.  Ilccepia- 
culum  convexum.  Pulcce  decidux.  (R.  Brown, 

Linn.  Trans,  x.) 

1.  Pinnata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Pedunculata . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

3.  Ntveni.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

4.  Phylicotdes.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

This  genus  contains  also- Species  3,  7,  8,  9,  of  the 

old  genus  Protka,  p.  125. 

VII.  Nivewia.  Cor.  4-fida,  regularis,  Antherae 
apicibus  concavis  corollx  immersx.  Squamula:  ♦ 
hypogyn*.  Stigma  verticale.  Nux  supera.  /«* 
volucmm  4-phyllum,  4-flonim,  fructiferum  indura- 
tum.  ( R.  Brown,  Linn.  Trans,  x.) 

1.  Crithmifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

This  genus  contains  also  the  sceptrum , spathuh - 
ta,  and  spicstta , of  the  genus  Protba,  in  Willd. 

VIII.  Sorocephalus.  Cor.  4-fida,  regularis.  An • 
thrree  apicibus  concavis  coroll*  immersx.  Squamu- 
Ice  4 hypogyn*.  Stigma  verticale.  Nux  super* 
Jnvolucrum  3-G-phyllum,  definite  pauciflorum  vrl 
uniflorum,  fructiferum  non  mutatum.  ( R.  Brown, 

Linn.  Trans,  x.) 

This  genus  contains  the  Protea  lanala  and  im * 
bricata  of  Willdenow,  under  the  same  names. 

IX.  Spatalla.  Cor.  4-fida.  Anthera : apicibus 
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concavis  corolla  immcm.  Squamvlte  4 hypogy- 
nx.  Stigma  obliquum,  dilatatum.  Nux  supcra. 

’ Inroiucnim  2-4-phyllum,  definite  pauciflorum,  vcl- 
uniflorum.  (R.  Brown,) 

].  Incurva , the  same  aa  the  Protea  incurva  of 
Willdenow. 

X Perkoonia.  Pet.  4,  medio  staminifera,  supra 
recurva.  Glandular  4 hypogynx.  Germen  supe- 
rum,  1 -loculart*,  1-2-spermum.  Dru pa  nucc  1-2- 
loculari!  (Smith  and  R.  Brown.) 

> 'i' i.'a;.*  in 


1.  Terehjvlia. 

2.  Microcar  pa. 

3.  Pinifolia. 

4.  Juuiperina. 

5.  Hi r tula. 

6.  Mollis. 

7.  Linearis . 

8.  Luciila. 

9.  Firgula. 

10.  Fie  xi folia. 

11.  Scabra. 


12.  Spathulata . 

13.  Sutans. 

14.  Fulcata. 

15.  Ixinceolata. 
16*.  Salic ina. 

17.  Fvrruginca. 

18.  Pro  d rata. 

19.  Elliptica. 

20.  Arttadata. 

21.  Longijolia. 

22.  Craminea . 


1.  Fnnicea. 

3.  DuUa. 

8.  Sericea. 

4.  Linearis. 

5.  Strict* 1. 

6.  Riparia. 

7.  Pon  i flora. 

8.  Jnniperina. 

9.  Australis. 

10.  Tenni folia. 

11.  Vaucijlora. 

12.  As  per  a. 

13.  Coiicinna. 

14.  Arena  ria. 

15.  Montana. 

16.  Acuminata. 
17^  (increa. 

18.  Mucro’  ulata. 
ID.  Bauer i. 


20.  Occidentalis . 

21.  Sphacelata. 

22.  PhuHcoides . 

23.  Buxifolia. 

24.  Goodii. 

25.  Fenusta . 

26.  Pungent. 

27.  Dryandri. 

28.  Asjdeniif'olia. 

29.  Banksii. 

30.  Cbrysotlendrum. 

31.  Ilehospcnna. 

32.  Refract  a. 

33.  CeratophyUa. 

34.  Mimosoides. 

35.  Polystachya . 

86.  Striata. 

37.  Lorca . 

38.  Gildfosa. 


Shrubby , and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van 
Dkmrn'i  Island. 

See  Brawn’s  Prodromut,  p.  375. 

This  gimtis  contain-*  al*o  the  sericcum  and  Uicifo - 

Ircitv  of  the  genus  I.Mnoi  mtiuai  of  Willdenow, 

uhder  the  same  name. 

XII.  IIakca.  Cor.  4-pet  ala,"  irregularis.  Anthe- 
r<rapicibu»  concavis  enroll*  immersa?.  Glandida 
hypogvi.a,  dimidiata,  ( raro  biloba.)  Folliculus  su- 
peruSf  ligneus,  1-locul.  loculo  txcentrico.  Srminutn 
ala  ap’Cis  longior  n uclco.  ( Schrader  and  R.  Brown. ) 

1.  Pug-oniformis.  7.  Obliqua. 

2.  Rn  osa.  8.  Sulcata. 

3.  Epiglottis.  9.  I.issospcrma . 

4.  A od-tsa.  10.  Gibbosa. 

5.  Flexilu.  11.  Acicularis . 

6.  Jjcucojdera.  12.  Viltata . 

voi  iv.  pArT  u 


13.  CycJoptera. 

14.  Suaveulens. 

15.  Microcarpa . 

16.  Trifuivata. 

1 7.  Faria. 

18.  Attcnuata. 

19.  Linearis. 

20.  Florida. 

21.  Ilici folia . 

22.  Nit i da. 


25.  CeratophyUa. 

26.  Vndulata . 

27.  Oleifolia. 

28.  Saligna. 

29-  Marginata. 

30.  Ruscifolia. 

31.  C increa. 

32.  Dactyloides . 

33.  Elliptica. 

34.  Clavata. 

35.  Arborcscens. 


All  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemen's  Island. 

See  Smith,  Linn.  Trans . vol.  iv.  9.  and  Brown’s 
Prodr omus,  371. 

XI.  Grevillea.  Cor.  irregularis.  Antherac  api- 
cibus  concavis  corollse  immense.  Glandules  hypo- 
gyna,  dimidiata.  Folliculus  sup  crus,  1-locul.  2- 
sperm  us : loculo  centrali . (R.  Brown.) 


23.  Amjdexicaulis.  35.  Arborcscens. 

24.  Prostrata. 

All  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Island. 

This  genus  is  the  Concilium  of  Dr  Smith.  S?c 
Brown’s  Prodromus,  381.  Species  10.  is  the 
Banksia  gibbosa  of  Willdenow. 

XIII.  Lamolkiia.  Cor.  4-fida  : laciniii  spiraliter 
revolutis,  staminiferis.  SquamuUu  hypogynae  4. 
Stigma  subulatum.  Folliculus  1-locul.  coriacco- 
ligncus.  Sent,  marginata.  Involucrum  imbricatum, 
coloratum,  dcciduum.  Rccept.  planum.  (R.  Brown 
and  Smith.) 

1.  Vnijiora , 3.  Formosa. 

2.  Inermis.  4?  Echinata. 

Shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown’* 

Prodromus,  p.  386. 

XIV.  Xy-LOMelum.  Pet.  4,  supra  medium  stamini- 
fera,  a pice  revoluta.  Glandular  jiypogynse  4.  Stig- 
ma clavatum.  Folliculus  incrassato-hgneus,  1-lo- 
cul. loculo  excentrico.  San.  apice  alata.  (Smith 
and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Pyriforme.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

Sec  Brown’s  Prodromus*  p.  387. 

XV.  Telopea.  Cor.  4-fida,  irregularis  : tubo  Ion* 
gitudinaliter  fisso.  Siam,  apicibns  concavis  coroll* 
immersa.  Glandula  hypogyna,  subannularis.  j Fol- 
liculus 1-locul.  polyspermus.  San.  apice  alata. 
Int'olucrum  imbricatum,  dcciduum.  (R.  Brown.) 

1.  Speciosissima.  This  is  the  Embothrium  spe - 
ciosissimum  of  Willdenow. 

2.  Truncata.  Shrub  from  New  Holland. 
This  genus  is  the  lly/ogyne  of  Knight  and  Salis- 
bury', and  is  part  of  tnc  Embothrium  of  Smith, 
&e.  See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  388. 

XVI.  Lomatia.  Cor.  4-petala,  irregularis.  Slam. 
apicibus  concavis  coroll*  immersa.  Glandula ■ hy- 
pogynae 3.  Folliculus  1-locul. polyspcrm as  Srm. 
apice  alatn.  Involucrum  nullum.  ( R.  Brown.) 

1.  Silai Jblia.  This  is  the  Embothrium  silaijolium 
of  Willdenow. 

2.  Tinctoria.  3.  Pqlymornha . 4.  Ilicifdia. 

5.  I Am gt folia.  Shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

This  genus  forms  part  of  the  Embothrium  of  Smith, 
&c.  and  is  the  Tricondulus  of  Knight  and  Salis- 
bury. See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  389- 

XVII.  Bankma.  Cor.  1 pet  ala.  Slam.  3p:cibus  con- 
cavis corollse  immersa.  Squamulte  hypogynae  4. 
Folliculus  ligneus  2-locul.  loculis  1 spermis  ; dis- 
srpimento  libcro,'bifido.  Amentum  flosculorum  pa- 
ribus tribracteatis.  (Linn.  Fit.  and  R.  Brotcn.) 


1.  PulcheUa. 

2.  Sphttrocarpa. 

3.  Nutans. 

4.  Collina. 


5.  Occidentalis. 

6.  Uttoralis. 

7.  Marginata. 

8.  Depresses. 
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9.  Patula . 

10.  Australis. 

] 1 . In. vi laris. 

12.  Comjxtr. 

13.  VerticiUata. 

14.  Coccinea. 

1.5.  Paludosa. 

16.  Oblongifolia. 


17.  Lalifolia. 

18.  Marcescens. 

19.  Altenuata. 

20.  F.Udior. 

21.  AZmuta. 

22.  Querci/olia. 

23.  Sneciosa. 

24.  Repcns. 


( R . Brown.) 

8.  Obtusa. 

9.  Nirra. 

10.  Lorrgi/b/ia. 

1 1 . Tcnuifolia. 

12.  Pteridijolia. 

13.  Bltchnifolia. 


All  then*  species  are  shrubby,  and  from  New  Hol- 
land. See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  391. 

XVIII.  Dryandra.  Cor.  1 prtala.  Siam,  apicibus 
concavis  corollic  immersa.  Squamula  hypogynz  4. 
Folliculu s ligncus,  2 locul.  loculis  1-spermis  ; dis- 
scpimcnto  libero,  bifido.  Receptac.  commune  pla- 
num,  involucro  imbricato.  * ~ 

1. . Floribunda . 

2.  Cuueata. 

3.  Armata. 

4.  Formosa. 

5.  FaJcata. 

6.  Mucronulata. 

7.  PluiAoxa. 

All  these  species  are  shrubby,  and  from  New  Hol- 
land. Sec  Brown’s  Prodromus , 396.  This  is 
the  Josephia  of  Kuight  and  Salisbury. 

XIX.  Bocvardia.  Cal.  4-phyllus,  dentibus  quibus- 
dam  interjectis.  Cor.  tubulosa.  Anthera:  inclusae. 
Caps.  2-partibilis,  polyspcrma.  Sem.  marginata. 
( Salisbury. ) 

1.  Triphylla.  Mexico.  Shrub . 

See  Salisbury’s  Paradisus  Londinenses  88.  Lond. 
1806. 

XX.  Gonzalea.  Cal . campanulatus,  4-dentatus. 
Cor.  infundibuliformis.  Drupa  nuces,  4-polysper- 
mas  includens.  (Persoon). 

1.  Pendula.  Cxroves  of  Sorima.  Shrub. 

2.  Panamensis.  Panama.  Shrub. 

3.  Tomtntosa.  Warm  parts  of  Peru,  near  Loxa 
and  Gonzanama. 

4.  Pulcendenta.  Warm  parts  of  Peru,  near 
Loxa  and  Gonzanama. 

For  Sp.  1 , see  Flor.  Peruv. ; Sp.  2,  see  Cavanilles, 
leones,  vi.  p.  .50.;  and  for  op.  3,  4,  see  Hom- 
boldt  and  Bonpland,  Planter  FquinocGa/es , p.  229. 

XXI.  Adenantiios.  Perianthium  4-fidufn,  infra 
circumcisum.  SquamuL er  hypogynz  basi  persistenti 
perianthii  adnatx.  Pisliflum  perianthio  longius. 
Stigma  verticalc.  Nux  ventricosa.  Involucrum 
uniflorum,  imbricatum,  4-8-phyllum.  ( LabiUurd. 
and  R.  Brown) 

1.  Obovata.  3.  Stricea. 

2.  Cuneata.  4.  Termina/is. 

AU  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland.  See 
Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  367.  and  Labill.  Nov. 
HoU.  i.  p.  28. 

XXII.  SlMSlA.  Perianthium  4-phyllum,  regulare,  la- 
minis  rtflexis.  Squamula  hypogynz  nullx.  Sta- 
mina exserta.  Anthera:  tandem  libcrz,  primo  co- 
hzrentes  lobis  proximis  vicinarum  loculum  consti- 
tuentibus!  Stigma  ddatatum,  concavum.  Nux  ob- 
tonica.  (72.  Brown.) 

1.  Tenuiji/lia.  2.  Ahethifo/ia. 

Both  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland.  See 
Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  367. 


XXIII.  CcwosrrRiiuv.  Perianthium  tubulomm  ClasTT 
ringens  : lacrnia  suprema  basi  fomicata.  Anthera  Tctm&a 
tres  inclusz  : laterales  dimidiatz  : superior  bilobi; 
primo  cohzrcntes,  lobis  proximis  vicinarum  loculum 
constituentibus ! Stigma  liberum,  Nux  obconica, 
papposa.  ( Smith  and  72.  Brown.) 

1.  FJlipticwm.  6.  Corrvleum. 

2.  Taxi  folium.  7.  Teretifolium. 

3.  Erkifolhtm.  8.  Capitatum. 

4.  Longifblium.  9.  Dish  chum. 

5.  Tenutjolium. 

All  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland.  See  Smith, 

Linn.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  and  Brown,  Linn.  Trans. 
x.  153.  and  Prodromus , 368.  Or  Smith  suggests 
that  this  genus  might  perhaps  be  ranked  in  the 
class  Didynamia  and  order  Gyntuotpermia. 

XXIV.  Synaphea.  Perianth,  tubulosum,  ringens 
lacinia  suprema  latiore.  Anthera:  tres  inclusae,  la- 
teralis dimidiatz,  inferior  biloba;  primo  cohzreotet, 
lobis  proximis  vicinarum  loculum  constituentibus! 
Stigma  filamento  superiori  stcrili  connatum  ! Nux 
obovata.  (72.  Brown.) 

1.  Fai'osa.  S.  Petiolaris. 

2.  Dilatata.  4%  Po/ymorpha . 

All  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland.  Sp.  3. 

is  the  Conospermum  rcticulatum  of  Dr  Smith. 

XXV.  Frakklandia.  Perianth,  hypocrateriforme; 
limbo  4-partito,  piano,  deciduo,  tubo  persistenti. 
Anthera * inclusz,  perianthio  adnatz  ! Squama  hy- 
pogynz in  vagmam  connatz.  Nux.  fusiformis,  p<- 
dicellata,  apice  dilatato  papposa. 

1.  Fuci folia.  New  Holland.  Shrub.  See  Brown, 

Unn.  Trans,  x.  157.  and  Prodromus , p.370. 

XXVI.  Symphionema.  Perianth,  regulare,  4-phyU 
lum,  basi  cohzrens,  medio  stamimferum.  jFtk- 
mmta  apice  cohzrentia ! Anthera:  distinct*.  Gk*- 
dula  hypogynz  nullx.  Ovarium  dispermum.  Stig- 
ma snbtruncatum.  Nux  roonosperma,  cylindracea. 

(72.  Brown.) 

1.  Poludisum.  2.  Montanum. 

Both  from  New  Holland.  Sec  Brown,  Linn.  Trans. 
x.  p.  157.  and  Prodromus , 370. 

XXVI  f.  AgastacHys.  Perianth,  regulare  4-phyl- 
lum,  basi  cohzrens,  medio  staminurerum.  Fsw- 
menta  distinct  a.  Glandules  nullx  hypogynz.  Oro- 
rium  sessile,  l-spermum,  3-gonum.  Stigma  unila- 
terale.  (7?.  Brokfn.) 

1.  Odor  at  a.  New  Holland.  Shrub.  See  Brown, 

Linn.  Trans,  x.  158.  and  Prodromus,  p.  371. 

XXIX.  Cbnarrhkkes.  PeHanth.  4-phyllurat,  regu- 
lare,  foliolos  supra  angustatis,  deciduum.  Slam. 
basi  perianthi  inserta.  Glandules  ? 4 hypogynz, 
staminiformes ! Ovarium  sessile,  1 spermum.  Stig- 
ma simplex.  Drupa  baccata.  (LabiUard.  and  R. 
Brown. ) 

1.  Nrtida.  New  Holland.  Shrub.  See  Lahil- 
lard.  Nov.  llolL  i.  p.  36.  and  Brown,  Linn. 
Trans,  x.  p.  158.  and  Prodr.  p.  371- 

XXX.  Bellendeka.  Perianth.  4-phyllum,  reeti* 
lare,  patens.  Stamina  hypogynz!  Glandules  null* 
hypogynz.  Ova rium  dispermum.  Stigma  simplex. 
Samara  aptera,  1 -2-sperma.  ( 72 . Brown. ) 

1.  Montana.  New  Holland.  Shrub.  See  Brown, 
Linn.  Trans,  x.  p.  166.  and  Prod.  p.  374. 
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CU»  IV.  XXXI.  AmaDRXia.  Perianth.  iphyllum,  apicibus 
VtiruidnM  concgvis  staminiferis.  Atdhcroe  immense.  Glan- 
' ' "*  </KZznullzhypogynz.  Ovarium  di sperm um.  Slig - 

via  conicum.  FoUicuiu s umlocularis,  abortion* 
monospermus.  Semen  aptenim.  (R.  Brown.) 

1.  Pulchella.  2.  Trtfida.  3.  Ilicifolia. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Hollands  See  Brown** 
Prodromus,  p.  374. 

XXXII.  Orites.  Perianth.  4-phyllum,  regular*, 
foliolis  apice  recurris.  Stamina  insert  a supra  me- 
dium foliolorum,  Usque  rccurvatis  exserta.  Glan- 
dular 4-hypo gynac.  Ovarium  sessile,  dispertnum. 
Stylus  itrictus.  Stigma  obtusum,  verticalc.  Foi- 
liculus  coriaccus,  unilocularis,  loculo  subceotrali. 
Semina  apice  alata.  (i?.  Brown.) 

1.  Diversifolia.  2.  Revohtta. 

Shrubs  from  Van  Diemen**  Island.  See  Brown** 
Prodromus,  p.  388. 

XXXIII.  Stinocarpcs.  Perianth,  irregular*,  fo- 
liolia  distinctis,  secundis.  Stamina  apicibus  cavis 
foliolorum  immersa.  Glandula  hypogyna  unica, 
•emiannularis.  Ovarium  pedicellatum,  polysper- 
mum.  Stylus  deciduus.  Stigma  obliquum,  orbicu- 
iato-dilatatum  planiusculum.  Folliculus  linearis. 
Semina  bail  alata  ! (R-  Brown.) 

1.  Salignus.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

This  genus  is  the  Cybeie  of  Knight  and  Salisbury. 
Sec  Brown**  Prodromus,  p.  390. 

XXXIV.  Zieria.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Pet.  4.  Siam. 
glabra,  glanduli*  insidentia.  Stylus  simplex.  Stigm. 
quadrilobum.  Caps.  4,  coabtae.  Sem.  arillata. 
(Smith.) 

The  plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubby,  and  from 
Australasia. 

XXXV.  Lampocarya.  Spiadee  undique  imbricate, 
uniflorae  ; squamis  exterioribus  vacuis.  Setce  squa- 
mularre  hypogynac  nulls.  Stamina  4,  (nunc  3—6) 
filamcntis  persistentibus,  elongatis.  Stylus  subu- 
latus,  trifiaus.  Stigmata  indivisa.  Nux  ossea,  ni- 
tens,  basi  persistenti  styli  cuspidata  put  amine 
supra  incrassato,  nucleo  lzti. 

1.  Aspera.  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Hexandra.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

Sp.  2.  is  the  Gahnia  trifida  of  Labillard.  The 
Gahnia  schcmoidcs  of  Forster  belongs  to  this 
genus.  See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  238. 
XXaVI.  Gymnobtaciiys.  Spatha  minuta,  carinat a. 
Spadix  cylindraceus,  flortbus  undique  tcctus.  Pe- 
rianth. 4-partitum.  St  am.  4,  basi  foliolorum  in- 
serta.  Char,  1-ipermuna,  ovulo  pendulo.  Stig. 
sessile,  sphincteriforme.  Dacca  nuda.  Semen  albu- 
nunoeum.  Embryo  inversus.  ( R. Brown,  Prodr. 'AST.) 
I.  Anceps.  New  South  Wales.  Peren. 
XXXVII.  Fleanus.  Perianth,  profundr  4-fidum, 
rotatum,  basi  disco  4-lobo  adnato ; deciduum.  Dru- 
pa  globosa,  calva,  baccata.  (Linn,  and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Comprcsms.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Spicalus.  New  Holland.  Shrtto. 

3.  Acuminatus.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

4.  Crastifolius.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.3£5,  and  Persoon’s  Sy- 
nopsis, vol.  i.  p.  144. 

XXXVIII.  Cektranthrra.  Cal.  hinc  fissus,  la- 
ciaiis  5 inde  coluereutibus.  Cor.  iafuudibui.  lim- 
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bo  patenti,  5-lobo,  iuxquaU.  Siam,  indusa.  An-  CJas*  IV. 
theroe  Iobis  basi  calcaratis.  Stigma  lanceolatum.  Tetrandna. 
Caps,  bilocularis,  bivalvis,  diisepimento  contrario,  * 
placentifero,  demum  libero.  ( If.  Broun.) 

1.  Hisjnda.  New  Holland.  1 Brown's  Prodro- 

2.  Indtca  ? East  Indies.  f mus,  438. 

XXXIX.  Diflanthera.  Cat.  3-fidus,  lacinia 

postica  integra  j latcralibus  bifldis.  Cor.  bilabiata, 
faucc  compressa  ; labio  superiorc  obcordato  : in- 
fericre  3-parti  to,  Iobis  subrotundis.  Siam.  4,  ima* 
corollx  inserta,  exserta,  Bubxqualia,  adsceudcntia. 

A nth.  loculi  s distinctis  divergentibus,  zstivatione 
iuxta  latera  filamentorum  reflexis.  Ovarium  bi- 
locul.  polyspermum  ; placenti*  2,  adnatis,  in  sin- 
gulo  loculo.  Stylus  situ  staminum.  Stigma  bila- 
mcllatum.  Pericarphtm - - (/?.  Brown , 449.) 

1.  Tetraphylla.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

XL.  Sebjea.  Cal.  4-5-psrtit.  foliolis  carissati*  ala- 
tisve.  Cop.  4-5-fida,  marcescens.  Slam,  exserta : 

Antheris  longitudinaliter  dehiscent  ib us,  defloratis 
apice  calloso  recurvis.  Stigmata  2.  Caps,  valvis 
margine  inflexis.  Placenta  centrali  demum  librz 
insert  is.  ( R.  Brown , p.  451.) 

1.  Ocala.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Isl. 

This  shrub  is  the  Exacum  oval  am  of  Labillard. 

XLI.  Mn  hasacme,  or  Mitraoyne.  Col.  angula- 
tus,  4 (raro  2)  fidu*.  Cor . tubo  angulato  ; lim- 
bo 4-part,  zquali;  decidua.  Slam,  xqualia,  inclu- 
sa,  (raro  exserta.)  Antk.  posticz.  Stylus  basi 
bifidus.  Caps,  inter  divisuras  styli  dehiscens.  {La- 
billard. and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Polymorpha.  11.  Pugmeea . 

2.  Squarrosa.  12.  Eta  (a. 

3.  Ctnerescens.  13.  S tel  fata. 

4.  Canescens.  14.  Serpyllijolia. 

5.  Multicaulis.  15.  Pi/osa. 

6.  Ramosa.  16.  Phascoides. 

7.  LaricifoUa.  17.  Paradoxes . 

8.  Prolijera.  18.  Connata. 

9.  Alsinoides.  19.  Ambigua. 

10.  PaJudosa. 

u A Gentianis  legitimis,”  says  Mr  Brown,  **  pa. 

rumdiversa;  propiustamcn  Exacoquam  Scrophu- 

lariis  accedit.” 

XLII.  Glevina.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  4-petala  : petal  is 
apice  concavis,  tribus  revoluti*.  Stain,  cavitatibus 
petalorum  insidentia.  Dntpa  Isperma.  (Per soon.) 

1.  Avellana.  Woods  of  Chili.  ( Flor.  Penro.) 

XLI  1 1.  Cryptospermum.  Cal.  communis  6-phyl- 
lus  : foliolis  patentibus  inxqualibus  ; propria  ? 
c paleis  rcceptaculi,  3-phyllus.  CorolfuLe  (suL  20) 

4-fidx,  primo  ovatar.  Rcceptac.  globosum,  palca- 
ceum,  subtu*  seminiferum.  (Caps.  1-locul.  in  re- 
ceptac.  subglobosum  coalitx,  ntediu  longitudinali- 
ter  dehisccntes.  ( Dr T.  Young.)  (Pci soon.) 

1.  Youngii.  New  Holland.  Peren.  See  Linn. 

Trans.  iii.  p.  AO. 

XLIV.  Nuxia.  Cal.  4-fldus.  Cor.  1 -petals,  4*fida. 

Slam,  in  fauce.  Stigm.  truncatum.  Caps,  carno- 
sa  1 2-*petma.  ( Lamarck. ) 

1 ? Elat  a.  2.  VerticiUata. 

Species  2 and  3 of  iEGiPiui  a,  in  Wilidrnow. 

XLV’.  Hioginsia.  Cat.  4-denutus.  Cor.  inf undi- 
bulif.  limbo  4-partit.  Stigm.  2-labiatum,  promi- 
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nenf.  Race  a bilocularis,  bisulca,  umbilicata,  po« 
lyipi'inu,  ( Persoon. ) 

1.  Aggrrgata.  Groves  of  Peru*  Shrub. 

2.  Qborat  i Shady  places  in  Peru.  Shrub. 

3.  VerteiLata.  Groves  at  Muua*  S/t  ub. 

Sec  Flor.  Penn;.  Perhaps  Bertiera , in  Class  V., 

is  of  mis  genus. 

XLVI.  Codosilm.  Cal.  duplex  ; infenis  1-phyl- 
lus  mxquaic  bitidus  ; siiptru*  turhinatus  rubinte- 
ger.  Cor.  campauulata.  Dmpa  obovaia.  St/gm. 
capitatum.  ( Persoon. ) 

1.  Ar/jorescens.  Shrub. 

This  genu*  hft* a great  affinity  to  Loxicera,  Class  V. 

XLVil,  Centavrium.  Cal.  4-p  trtii.  appressus. 
Co-,  subcampanulata  4-pjriit.  Stigm.  er.issnm 
gUudulosum  subbifidum.  Caps.  (cal.  et  cor.  per- 
aislentibut  involucrata)  1-heul.  2-valvis,  pulyspcr- 
ma.  (Person.) 

1.  rernum.  Lower  Carolina.  ( hfrhaux. ) 

2.  Autumnalc.  Lower  Carolina.  ( Mu  huur. ) 
This  genus  resembles  Ex.vum,  several  >pccies  of 

which  perhaps  belong  to  it. 

XLVI  II.  CoiTOUBEA,  or  PicRim  of  Sehrcber. 
Cal.  4.  fid.  Cor.  1-pet.  4 tida  : Sqtuim.  4,  cucul- 
latx.  Stig.  bilabial um.  Caps.  2 valvis,  polysp^r* 
ma. 

1.  Sfricaia,  the  Exacum  spicaium  of  Willd. 

2.  7 erni folia.  Panama.  Ann.  ( Cavanilles. ) 

8.  Purimrca,  the  Exacum  ramomm  of  WUId. 

XLIX.  Fra  sera.  Cal.  4- fid.  Cor.  4-fida  patens  : Pe- 
tala  medio  glaudula  barbata.  Caps,  compressa  sub- 
inarginata,  2-Iocul.  Sem.  pauca  imbricata.  (Pers.) 

1.  Carol!  niensis.  Marshes  of  Carolina.  (Mich.) 

L.  BafiTonia.  Cal.  4 phyll.  Cor.  campanul.  4* 
fida,  prrsibtens.  Caps.  1-locul.  2-valvis,  polyspcr- 
ma.  (Person. ) 

1.  Tcne Ha.  Philadelphia,  resembling  Bujfonia 

lenui folia.  S-*e  Willd.  Act.  Soc.  Beral.  iv.  v.  3. 

LT.  Azimy.  Cat  4-fid.  urceolatus.  Cor.  4-pet. 
Bacca  2-locuI.  loculis  2-spermis  : 1 sxpius  aborti- 
to.  ( Persoon. ) 

1.  Tctracantha , the  Munclia  barlcriovlcs  of 
Willdenow.  , 

LIT.  Dbapetks.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  infundihulif.  limbo 
4-fido.  Ilecepl.  pcdicellata,  barbata  : Scm.  1 tec- 
tum. (Flor.  aggiegato  fasciculati.)  ( Persoon. ) 

1.  Mu-coidct.  (Lamarck,  Journ.  d'Ht/f.  Sal . 
No.  5.  p.  18 f>,  t.  10.) 

LIU.  Can^iera.  Cat.  globoso-urceolatus,  4-den- 
tat  us,  inferui.  Sccf.  4,  dentata  germen  cingentia. 
Bacca  1-sperma.  (Jussieu.) 

i.  Scandens.  Coromandel.  (Roxburgh.) 

LIV.  Pteranthvs.  Cal.  4 part,  pemistens,  lacin. 
concavis  : 2 majoribus  cristatis.  Cor.  0.  Filam. 
basi  connata.  Caps,  mcmbranacea,  1 sperma,  cal. 
tecta.  ( Persoon.) 

1.  Erhinatus.  Barbary  and  Arabia.  Ann. 
(D'dout.  A/1.)  The  Camphorosma  pi  era  ni  bus 
of  Willdenow. 

LV.  ORTHOhTKMoN.  Gi/.  tubulostw,  4-dentat.  Cor. 
limbo  brevi,  4-part,  fauce  nuda.  marcescens.  Sam. 
xqualia,  exserta  : anthrris  longitudinahter  dehis- 
centibus,  apice  mut  t is  defioralis  strict!®.  Stig.  2. 
subrotunda.  (Jl.  Bro  in.) 

1.  Erection.  New  Holland. 


Cla*s  IV. 

tciondria. 


t An  intermediate  genus  between  Centauriui n and  CUf? 
Erythrea.  See  Brown's  Prod.  p.  451.  Tetraj* 

OftDEli  II.  DlGlXiA. 


LVI.  Tetrakriiena.  Glama  uiiiflora,  bivalvii,  pe- 
rianthio  minor.  Pcruinlh.  *.s>ilc,  dupl  x,  ut .-uni- 
que b'valve,  absque  *quamuh»  extenunout  l«occu- 
lisvi  pilorum.  SquamuLc  2 hypogyux,  hyp*. 
valvuiis  penautmi  alt  rnaiitc*.  Slam.  4 ! S igmata 
plumo^a.  ( II.  Br'tu'n.) 

1.  Distichoph  jla.  Van  Diemen's  I. -land. 

2.  Acumi  ala.  Van  Diemen's  island. 

3.  Juneea.  New  Holland. 

4.  Larvix.  N w II  d.ind. 

Sp.  1,  isthv  Ehr  arui  dstichoph./lla.  of  Labiilard. 
See  Browt.’a  Pro/r  mu . p.  2 SJ. 

LVII.  Ml.  iiOLA.SA.  Gl'iuta  umfl. .n,  mi.iuU,  bivd- 
v.s.  Perianth,  pvdicellu  baibau*  glum.«in  siipci,u.te 
insideni>,  duplex,  utrumque  bivalve,  irnberbe,  . * c- 
noris  valvuiis  subaquahbus,  apice  arisutis.  Sq  a - 
multe  hypogyux  2,  upuositx,  vatvuhs  peru.,  ati 
alterfMi  ien.  Siam.  4!  Stigmata  2,  se»iilia,  plumo- 
sa.  ( /?.  Brown.) 

1.  Slijwidcs.  N w Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island.  ( Fhe  Eh  ri,  art  a stir.  iUts  of  Labil- 
lard. See  Br  .wi.'n  Prodro/nus,  p.  210. 
LVII I.  A ph AXES.  Cat  8-lid. jacin.  aiternu nmiimi*. 
Cor.  0.  Sem.  2,  calyce  ve  tita  : uno  inierdu.u  a- 
bortivo.  (Slam.  1,  2,  4.)  (Persoon.) 

1.  Arvensis.  the  Alchemilla  Aphanes  of  Willd. 

2.  Tripartita.  Mountains  and  springs* 

of  Pillao  and  Tarma.  Sec 

3.  Orbiculala.  Cold  and  wet  mountains  Flor. 

of  Peru.  * Perttv. 

4.  Pinnata . Cold  and  wet  mountains  i.*<>8. 
of  Peru. 

The  three  last  species  are  given  by  Persoon  under 
this  genus,  on  account  of  their  having  two  styles 
and  two  seeds ; but  he  supposes  that  they  may 
be  included  in  different  genera,  since  they  are 
diand rous,  and  have  styles  of  a different  struc- 
ture. Synops.  i.  150. 

LIX.  Pagam^a.  Cal.  4-dentatus  persistens.  Cor. 
4-iida,  urccolaris,  intua  villosa.  Drupu  supera,  2- 
locularis,  nuculis  2,  bilocularibus.  (Persian.) 

1.  Guianensis.  Guiana.  Shrub.  ( Lamarck. ) 


Order  IV.  Tetragynia. 

LX.  Radioi.a.  Cal  muhifidus.  Pel.  4.  Caps. 
super*  8-locuJ.  8-valvis.  Scm.  solitaria.  (Smith, 
Flor.  Brit.  i.  p.  202.) 

1.  Millrgrana.  Britain.  Ann.  The  Lmuvi 
rar/ iota  of  Willdenow. 

LXT.  Riqleria.  Cal.  triplex.  Pet.  4,  concava. 
Filam.  compress*.  Caps.  4-locul.  »tylia  coroiiata. 
( Personn. ) 

1.  Avenia.  Groves  of  Peru.  Shrub.  ( Ft  Per.) 
LXI1.  MtENtHiA.  Cal.  4-phyll.  connivens:  lacin. 
lanceolati1*  acutis.  Car.  subbrevior : petal,  inte- 
gris.  Caps,  evalvis,  1-locul.  apice  5 fariam  dchis- 
cens.  Sem.  reniformia  scabra.  (Persoon.) 

Glattca.  The  Sogina  c recta  of  Linn.  A?£- 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  TETRAN’DRIA 

Under  this  class  Persoon  ranks  the  genera  LlWNJKA,  cies  of  Citharexylum.  Convallaria  bifolia.  Several 

and  Spielmaxxja,  which,  after  Wiltdenow,  we  have  species  of  Co fFea.  Rondelctia  pilosn,  virgata.  Hil- 

given  in  the  class  Didynamia.  lia  tcirandra.  Guettarda  elfiptka , membranacea. 

The  genus  Parietaria,  given  by  Dr  Smith  under  Portlandia  tetrandra.  Evonymua  Europteus , Japo~ 

this  class,  and  by  Pcrsoon  under  the  class  Moncecia,  niau,  See.  Portulaca  mcridiana.  Several  species  of 

will  be  found  in  the  present  article  in  the  class  Po-  Cinchona.  Eaugeria  coriacea.  Melastoma  tetrandra. 

IYOamia.  Cardamine  hirsuta.  Lythrum  thy  mi  folium.  Prinoi 

The  following  plant!,  being  tetrandrous,  might  be  glaber*  nitidui.  Pcplis  Indka.  Strcemia  tetrandra. 
expected  in  this  class ; but  they  belong  to  natural  Thesium  alpinum.  Corchorus  Coreta. 
genera,  the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  Separa- 
ted, and  which  fall  under  other  classes.  : , ' Digynia. 


Monogynia. 

Valeriana  supina , vi/fota,  Sibirica.  Boerhavia  te- 
trandra. Ju  tic.a  pulchrrrimn.  Lycium  tetrandrum. 
Cordia  tetrandra.  Sulanum  Jicxuosum.  Some  ape- 


Gentianx  quadrifidx.  Swertia  corniculata,  dicho - 
tomn , See.  Uiraus  tuber uao.  Heruiaria  frulicosat 
g/aOra  i 

T ETRAGYNIA. 

Ccrastium  tetrandrum . 


CLASS  V.  PENTANDIUA. 


Order  I.  Moxooynia. 

rtuoadm. 

~ T ^ Sect.  I.  Flowers  Monoptialous,  Inferior , and 
with  one  Seed. 

373.  Mirabilis.  Cor.  infondibulif.  supera.  Cal. 
inferus.  Nectarium  globosum,  germeu  includens. 
].  Dichotoma.  Mexico.  Peren. 

2.  Jala/M.  East  and  West  Indies.  Peren. 

3.  L»ngfora.  Cold  mts.  of  Mexico.  Perm. 
29 5.  Trichatus.  Cor.  infundibuliformis,  limbo  5- 

partito  : laciuiis  bilobis.  Nectar,  cyathiformc  ger- 
mcn  cingrns.  Siam,  nectario  inserta  tubo  adglu- 
linata.  Cat.  0.  Nux  5 angul.  1-sperma. 

1.  Ad  nirabilu.  California. 

318.  Pi  UMBAt.o.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stamina  squa- 
mia  basin  corollse  claudcntibus  inserta.  Stigma  5- 
fidum.  Sem.  1.  oblonguin  tunicatum 

1.  Europata.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

2.  La /xi (hi folia.  Spain.  Peren. 

3.  Capen  u.  Cape  of  Good  H >pe.  Shrub. 

4.  Ze/lani  a.  India  and  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

5.  Rosea.  India.  Shrub. 

6.  Scu'tden  -.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

7.  uricnlata.  India.  Shrub. 

* 8.  Tr/stis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Shrub. 

Sec  B>  o*n'i>  Prodromus,  p.  425. 

317.  W'eio  lia.  Cat.  5 phyllus.  Cor.  infundibu- 
lif.  Stylus  e basi  germinia ! Stigma  pcltatum. 
Scm.  I. 

1.  hp-mica.  Japan  Shrub. 

2.  Coneensis.  Japan.  Shrub. 

470.  i^L' INCH  AM  A LA,  Or  ^)UIN  II  A. M ALIO  M.  (Pert.) 
Cal  uiterun  o dentatus.  Cor.  tubulosa  supera. 
A nth . iejsile*.  Srm.  1.  * 

1.  Chile.  :ris.  Cmli. 

408.  Corymbium.  Cat.  2-phyllus  inferus.  Cor.  in- 
fundibut  lormis,  supera.  Anth.  couoatx,  Semen 
lovolutum. 


1 . Scahrum.  Peren.  S.  Glabrum.  Peren . Class  V. 

2.  Filijorme.  4.  Vdlosum.  Pentaodria. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  genus  - 

is  ranked  by  Pcrsoon  under  Syngenesia.  See 
Synopsis,  ii.  p.  501. 

Sect.  If.  Flowers  Monope talons , Inferior , and 
with  two  Seeds.  Leaves  rough.  * 

281.  Cerixtiie.  Corolla:  limbus  tubulato-vcncrico- 
sus  : iaucc  pervia.  Sem.  2,  bilocularia. 

1.  Major . Siberia  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 

2.  Aspera.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

3.  Minor.  Fields  ot  Austria,  Stiria  and  Jena.  Bien+  » , 

287.  Mess^rschmidia.  Cor.  infundibulif.  tauce 

nuda.  lia  ecu  ouberosa,  bipartibihs : siugulo  dis- 
perino. 

1.  Frulicosa.  Tenenffe,and  theCanary  Isles.  Shr. 

2.  Arguzia.  Dauna.  Peren.  t 

3.  Cancel  lata.  Spam. 

See  TouRNEroRTiA. 


Sect.  III.  Flowers  Monopetalous , Inferior , with 
four  Seeds.  Leaves  rough. 

$ 286.  Echium.  Cor.  irregularis,  fauce  nuda. 

1.  Fiut.'  Osum.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

2.  Candican  >.  High  rocks  of  Madeira..  Shrub. 

3.  Gigantcu  u.  docks  of  Tencntfc.  Shrub. 

4.  Sttidum.  Rocks  ot  Teueritfe.  Bien. 

5.  Argentcum.  Black  mountains,  Cape  ot  Good 
Hope.  Shrub. 

6.  Scrtceum.  Egypt.  Shrub. 

7.  Set  os  urn  Egypu  Shrtb. 

8.  Trtc  .iomutn.  Shr.  11  Trrgonum.  Shrub . 

9 tlispiaum  Shrub . 12.  Capitatum.  Surub. 

10.  PamcuUdum.  Shr.  13.  Lcevtgatum.  Shrub , 
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* 15.  Corymbose.  Plaint  of  Chili.  Ann.*]  <* 

•16.  ( irunufosa . Sandy  parts  of  Peru.  / p 

* 17.  Humilis,.  Plain*  of  Peru.  .Inn.  | l 

* 18.  Gracilis.  Plains  of  Chili.  Ann.  J ‘ 

*19.  Borboniea . Bourbon.  ( Lamarck .) 

* 20.  C/pwglossoule.s.  Cape  of  G.  H.  ( Lamarck. ) 

* ‘21.  Australis.  N.  Holland  and  Van.  Diem.. 1st. 
Sp.  7,  8,  0,  10,  11,  12,  18,  19,  20,  arc  given  by 

Pcrsoon  under  the  subgenus  luippula.  Son.  1. 
fructibus  echinatis.  Mr  Brown,  ( Prodr.  p.  4-94, ) 
thinks  that  these  species  should  constitute  a dis- 
tinct genus.  He  also  refers  Sp.  5,6  to  Anchusa  . 


Sect.  IV.  Flowers  Monopetalous,  Inferior , icith 
fize  Seeds. 

289.  Nolan  a.  Cor.  campanulata.  Stylus  inter  ger- 
mina.  A sects  .5,  2- 1 locularcs. 

1.  Prostrata.  Pent.  Ann. 


Sect.  V.  Floicers  Alunopclafous,  Inferior.  Seed 
in  a Capsule . 

374.  Coins.  Cor.  1-pct.  irregularis.  Cal . apinosus. 
Caps.  5-valris,  supra. 

1 .  Monspelirnsis.  Shores  in  the  S.  of  Eur.  Ann. 
303.  HvdBophylluw.  Cor . campanulata,  interne 
striis  5,  melliferis,  longitudinalibus.  Stigma  2-fi- 
dum.  Caps,  globosa,  2-valvis. 

1.  Firginicum.  Virginia.  Perm ^ 

2.  Canadense.  Canada.  Perm. 

* 3.  Magellan! cum.  Perm.  (Lamarck.') 

* 4.  Appendicu/atum.  Mts.of  Tena*sce.  ( Michaux.) 
434.  Galax.  Cor.  hypocratcrif.  Cal.  10-phyllu*. 

Caps.  1-locularis,  2-valvis,  elastics. 

1.  Aphylla  or  Cordi folia.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

2 . Barreria.  Cal.  5,dcntatus.  Cor.  rotata,  la- 

ciniis  scrcbiculatis.  FUamenia  dilatata.  Anlh.  tetra- 
gon* marginatar,  marginibus  cohxrentibus.  Caps  ? 
1.  Tkeobrometfolia.  In  woods  near  the  river  Si- 
nemari  in  Guiaoa.  Shrub. 

294.  Cortusa.  Cor.  rotata,  fauce  annulo  elevato. 
Caps.  1-locularis  ovalis,  apicc  5-valvi. 

1.  Matbioli.  Mountains  of  Austria,  Siberia,  and 
Silesia.  Perm. 

2.  Gmclnti.  Siberia.  Perm. 

£306.  Anaoallis.  Cor.  rotata.  Caps,  circumcissa. 

1.  Artemis.  Engl,  and  other  parts  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Pttntila.  In  the  high  mountains  ana  marshy 
places  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

3.  Monclli.  Italy.  Peren. 

4.  Lot  Cohn.  Spain.  Ann. 

5.  Linijolia . Spain  and  Portugal.  Ann. 

6.  TeneUa.  France,  England,  Italy,  in  boggy 
places.  Perm. 

*9-  Fmticosa.  Morocco.  Him . (Fenton.) 

• 10.  Carrulea. 

• 11.  Ovalis,  Hills  of  Peru.  Ann.  (Flor.  Peruv.) 

• 12  AUernifolia.  Chili  at  Conception. 

• 13.  ColUna.  Barbary. 

• 14.  Crassi folia.  Near  Dax,  in  France. 

£305.  Lysimaciiia.  C or.  rotata.  Caps,  globosa, 
mucronata,  10-valvis. 


1.  Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per.  ClmT 

2.  Decurrent.  island  of  Tanoa.  Pcnaadri 

S.  Ephemerum.  Media  and  Siberia.  Ann. 

4.  Atropurpuren.  In  the  East.  . Ann. 

5.  Dubin.  In  the  East.  Bien. 

6.  Slrieta , or  Angus! folia  of  Persoon.  North 
America.  Pereu. 

7-  Thyrsifiora . Britain,  North  of  Europe  in 
marshy  places,  and  in  the  Alp*.  Perm. 

8.  Quadrifolia.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

9.  Punctata.  Holland  among  reeds,  also  in 
Switzerland,  Siberia,  and  Camiola.  Perm. 

10.  IJnum  stellatum.  Hills  of  France  and  Italy. 

Ann. 

11.  Mauriliana.  Island  of  Bourbon. 

12.  A emorum.  In  the  groves  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  Perm. 

13s  Japan  tea.  Japan.  (Like  species  20.)  Ann. 

14.  Nummularia.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

• 15.  Quad/ i flora.  North  America.  Peren. 

• 16.  Bacemosa.  New  York.  Peren.  ( Midtans .) 

• 17.  Cihata.  New  York  and  Connecticut.  (3iicA.) 

• 18.  llybrida.  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  (Will* 

denow,* A'.  A.  Soc.  Ber.) 

• 19-  lJiierijjdiylta.  Georgia.  (Mich mix.) 

•20.  Macutaia.  New  South  Wales.  ( Proven. ) 

Mr  Brown  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  to  be 

divided.  Prodromust  p.  428. 

300.  Dor.ena.  Cor.  5-hda.  Stigma  emargioatum. 
Capsnlu  1-locul.  1-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Japonic  a . Japan.  Shrub. 

£298.  Cyclamen.  Cor.  rotata,  reflcxa,  tubo  breviv 
simo  : fauce  prominente.  Ilacca  tecta  capsula. 

1.  Count.  South  of  Europe.  Peren . 

2.  Europarum.  Shady  woods  of  England,  Si- 
lesia, Bohemia,  and  Austria.  Perm. 

3.  Persieum.  Island  of  Cyprus.  Peren. 

4.  I Icderee folium.  Italy.  Peren. 

5.  Indicutn.  Ceylon.  Peren . 

297.  Dodecat'heon.  Cor.  rotata,  reflexa.  Slam. 
tubo  insidentia.  Caps.  1-locularis,  oblonga. 

1.  Mcadia.  Virginia.  Pe/en. 

*2.  IhtegriJbHum.  Virginia.  Peren.  ( Michaux. ) 

29 6.  Soldanella.  Cor.  campanulata,  laccro-muhi* 
fida.  Caps.  1-locularis,  a pice  multidcnuta. 

1.  Alp  na.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Au** 
tria,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Peren . 

395.  Lita.  Cor,  hypocraterif.  A nth.  in  tubo  corol- 
las sessile*.  Sttgma  truncatum.  Caps.  1-locul.  2- 
valvis. 

1.  Rosea.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Peren. 

2.  Ctcnilra.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Peren. 

• 3.  Sixtthacea.  Guiana. 

• 4i  Brexi flora.  Guiana, 

*5.  Uniflora. 

• 6.  Apt  fit.  Trunks  of  trees  in 

{Jacq.) 

These  new  species,  along  with  Sp.  1 and  2,  ire 
given  by  Persoon  in  Class  V.  under  Vohjria. 

£ 293.  Primula.  Involucr.  umbcllulx.  Corvll* 
tubus  cylindricus : ore  patulo. 

1.  Verticillata.  Mount  Kumta  near  rivers.  Per. 

2.  Vet  is.  England ; and  in  dry  clayey  soils  ia  the 
woody  pans  of  Europe,  Peren . 


j 1 01 


See  Lamarck,  HI, 
p.  *91. 

Martinique. 
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8.  Elatior.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Perm. 

4.  Farinosa.  Mountain*  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
boggy  meadows  of  Germ.  Engl,  and  S wed.  Per, 

5.  Cortusoides.  Siberia.  Peren. 

6.  Villosa.  Mts.  of  Carinthia  and  Switzeri.  Per, 

. 7.  Si  rah s.  Diuria,  beside  cold  springs.  Per. 

8.  Longijlora.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  Italy,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Croa- 
tia. Peren. 

Q.  Glutinosa.  Mountains  in  Upper  Carinthia 
and  the  T y rol.  Perm. 

10.  Marginata.  Mts.  of  Switzerland.  Peren. 

11.  Auricula.  Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Styria,  Carniola,  and  about  Astracan.  Peren. 

12.  Gigantea.  Siberia.  Peren. 

13.  Minima.  Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Car* 
oiola,  Carinthia.  Stc.  Peren. 

14.  Inlcgrifolia.  Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Stiria,  Carniola,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

15.  Carniolica.  Carniola.  Peren . 

16.  SinmarcJiicat  or  Norvegica.  Norway.  Peren . 

17.  Viscosts.  Mountains  of  Piedmont.  Peren. 

18.  Sibirica.  Low  meadows  in  Siberia.  Peren. 
• 19.  Vulgaris,  or  Acnulis  of  Pcrsoon.  Britain. 

Peren.  Smith,  Flor.  Brit. 

•20.  Lon  gif  olio.  Levant.  Peren. 

29*2-  Androsacb.  Inoolucrum  umbcUulz.  Carrol* 
lee  tubus  ovatus  : ore  glanduloso.  Caps.  1 iocu- 
lam,  globoso. 

1.  Martina.  Growing  corns  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Switzerland.  Ann. 

2.  Elongate.  Austria  and  Germany.  Ann. 

3-  Filiform  is.  Siberia.  Ann. 

4.  Scptentrionalis.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Rus- 
sia, and  Germany.  Ann. 

5.  Odoratissima,  Mts.  in  Cappadocia.  Peren. 

6-  Villoia.  Mts.  of  Carniola,  the  Pyrenees.  Per. 

7*  Chamarjatme.  Mts.  of  Austria.  Peren. 

8.  OUusifolia.  Mountains  of  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Stiria.  Ann. 

9.  Ieictea.  Austria  and  Switzerland,  &c.  Peren. 

10.  Carnea.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the 

Pyrenees.  Peren. 

•11.  Spathulata.  South  America.  ( Cavanillrs .) 

29  L Ahetia.  Cor.  hypocratcnf.  5-fida:  tubo  ova- 
to.  Stigma  deprrsso'capitatum.  Caps.  1-locula- 
ns,  globosa,  subpentasperma. 

1.  Helvetica.  Mountains  in  the  west  of  Swit- 
zerland. Peren. 

2.  A! uma.  Found  in  the  Vallais,  at  the  hill 
called  Loch.  Peren. 

3.  VUaltana.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  and  on  the  Py^pnecs.  Peren. 

302.  Bacopa.  Cal.  5-partit.  laciniis  inxqualibus. 
Cor.  hvpocrateriformis.  Stigma  capitatuin.  Caps. 
1-locuL 

I . Aqua'ica.  Beside  rivers  at  Cayenne. 

£301.  Hottonia.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  Stamina 
bo  co roll*  imposita.  Caps.  1-locularis* 

1.  Pa  lust  ris.  Ditches  and  marshes  of  Britain, 
and  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Eur.  Peren. 

2.  Sestiliflora.  India. 

3.  Jndica.  India. 

4.  Serrafa.  India. 

313.  Sheffieldia.*  Cal.  5- fid  us.  Cor.  campanu- 
vol.  iv.  part  l. 


laU.  Filam.  10  alterna  sterilia.  Caps.  1-locul.  Class  V. 
5-valv.  polyspcrma.  Penuodria^ 

1.  Hepens.  New  Zealand.  Peren.  ~ ’ - 

Pcrsoon  and  Mr  Brown  make  this  plant  a variety 
of  Samolus  lutoralu . SjnopLs,  L p.  171 ; Pro- 
dromust  p.  428. 

$299.  Mesvanthes.  Cor.  hirsuta.  Stigma  2-fidum. 

Caps,  1-iocuUm. 

1.  Nymphceoidea.  Eng.  France,  Germany.  Per . 

2.  Ovate.  1 n water  at  the  Cape  of  G.  ti.  Per . 

3.  Indica.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Jamaica.  Peren. 

4.  Trifoliate.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per , 

* 5.  Exalt  ala.  New  South  Wales.  Peren. 

*6  Trachytperma.  North  America.  ( Michaux. ) 

479.  Allamanda.  Contorta.  Caps,  lentifurmis, 
crecta,  cchinata,  1-locularis.  2- valvts,  polyspcrma. 

1.  Cathartica.  Guiana,  Surinam.  Shrub. 

307.  Tueoi  HRAbTA.  Cor.  campau ulata,  laciniis  et  • 
divisuris  obtusis.  Caps.  1-loculans,  globosa,  maxi- 
ma, polyspcrma. 

1.  Americano.  Equinoctial  America,  i Shrub. 

2.  Lon  gift)  ia.  C&raccas.  Shrub. 

371.  Geniobtoma.  Cor.  infundibulif.  fauce  barbata. 

Cal.  iuferus  5-fid.  Stigma  cyliudricum  sulcatum. 

Caps.  2-locularis  polyspcrma. 

1.  Rupestris . Island  of  Tanna. 

308.  Spin  ELI  a.  Cor.  infuodibulif.  Caps,  didyma, 

1- locu!am,  polyspcrma. 

1.  Anlhefmia.  Cayenne  and  Brasil.  Ann. 

2.  Mari/andica.  Virginia,  Maryl.  Carol.  Per. 

• 3.  Fruticulosa.  Cayenne.  (Persoon.) 

334.  Sphenoclea.  Cor.  5-fida,  calycc  minor.  Caps. 

2- locul.  compressa  circumscissa.  Stigma.  Capita- 
turn  persistens. 

1.  Zeyla  ica.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  Guinea.  Ann. 

309.  Opiiiorhiza.  Cor.  iufundibulif.  Germen  2- 
fidum.  Stigmata  2.  Fructus  bilobus, 

1.  ytungos.  East  Indies.  Peren.  • • 

2.  Mitre-la.  South  America.  Ann. 

3.  Subumbcllata.  Otahcitc.  Shrub. 

321.  Retzia.  Cor.  cylindnca  extus  villoso.  Stigma 
bifid um.  Caps.  2 -locularis  polv&perma. 

1.  Spiral  a.  Highest  mountains  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Sin  ub. 

$ 323.  Convolvulus.  Cor.  campanulata,plicata.&ig'. 

# 2.  Caps.  2-locularis  : loeubs  di&permis. 

1 . strvensis.  Eng),  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Sepium.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 

America,  and  Peru.  Peren. 

3.  Wketeri.  The  / /tomato  sagittate  of  Pcrsoon. 

Bo  bar y and  Valent ia. 

4.  Scammonia.  Syria,  Mysia,  and  Cappadocia. 

Peren. 

5.  Inrolucratus.  Guinea. 

6.  Sibiricus.  Siberia.  Ann. 

7.  Rarest  ris.  Siberia?  Peren. 

8.  Farinosus.  Madeira.  Ann. 

9-  Lanvgtnosus.  In  the  East. 

10.  J mean  us.  America. 

\\.  Emarginatus.  East  Indies. 

12.  Medium . India.  Ann. 

13.  Filicnulis.  Guinea.  Ann. 

14.  Tndentalus.  Barren  paits  of  India.  Ann. 

15.  August  if  ohus.  East  Indies. 
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16.  Japonicus.  Japan,  near  Jtdo  and  Nagasaki.  74. 

17.  Dentatus.  East  Indies.  75. 

18.  Ifastalus.  Egypt. 

19.  Ptinduruttts.  Sandy  parts  of  Virginia.  Peren.  76. 

20.  Brncteahts.  East  Indies.  77. 

21.  B< color.  East  Indies.  78. 

22.  Tri/obu s.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  79. 

23.  Platanifolius.  South  America.  Peren.  80. 

24 . Acuminaius.  Island  of  St  Cruz.  81. 

25.  Carolitius.  Carolina.  Perm.  82. 

26.  Uederaceus.  The  Ipomcea  punetata  of  Per-  83. 

soon.  India,  Asia,  Africa,  America.  Ann.  84. 

27-  NiL  America.  The  Ijwnura  hetleracea.  Ann.  85. 

28.  Pnrpureus.  America.  Ann.  86. 

29.  Obscurus.  China,  Batavia,  Ceylon,  and  Su- 
rinam. Ann.  87. 

30.  Flame.  East  Indies.  88. 

SI.  Angularis.  Java.  89. 

82.  Batatas.  East  and  West  Indies.  Perm . 90. 

S3.  Maximus.  Ceylon.  Percn. 

34.  Biflorus.  China.  Ann.  91. 

85.  Gemellus.  Java  and  Tranqucbar. 

36.  Stria!  us.  East  Indies.  92. 

37.  Pmtanthus.  Shrub.  98. 

38.  Gujanensis.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Cayenne  and  94. 

Guiana.  Peren . 95. 

39.  Capitaius.  East  Indies.  96. 

40.  Htsjndus.  East  Indies.  97. 

41.  Parviflorus , or  paniculatus.  Java  and  New  98. 

Holland.  {Brown.)  99. 

42.  Triflorus.  East  Indies.  100. 

43.  Verticillatus.  America.  101. 

44.  Violaceus.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  102. 

4-5.  Vmbellatus.  Martinique,  Domingo,  and  Ja.  103. 

maica.  Peren.  104. 

46.  Tuguriorum.  New  Zealand.  105. 

47.  Cordifolitts.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

48.  Bifldus.  Java  and  East  Indies.  106. 

49.  Malabaricus.  Sandy  parts  of  Malabar.  Shrub.  107. 

50.  Calesiis.  I si.  of  Tanna  in  the  PaciBc  Ocean.  108. 

51.  Canariensis.  Canary  Islands.  Shrub.  109. 

52.  Ferrugineus.  South  America.  Shrub.  110. 

53.  Muricatus.  Surat.  Ann.  111. 

54.  Triqueter . Santa  Cruz.  1 12. 

55.  Anceps.  Ceylon,  Java.  113. 

56.  Turpethum.  Ceylon  and  New  Holland,  given  114. 

under  IfoM/EA  by  R.  Brown.  Perm.  . 115. 

57*  Grandiflorvs.  India.  Shrub.  116. 

58.  Speciosus.  East  Indies.  Shrub.  117/. 

59.  Trinervws.  Japan.  118. 

60 . Peltatus.  Amboyna  and  Society  Islands.  119. 

61.  Jalapa.  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub.  120. 

62.  Macrospermus.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub.  • 121. 

63.  Tenellus.  Carolina.  * 122. 

64.  Sericeus.  India.  Shrub.  •‘123. 

65.  Tomentosus.  Jamaica.  • 124. 

66.  Quinqueflorus.  Island  of  Bourbon.  *125. 

67 . Hermanniet.  Dry  parts  in  Peru.  Peren.  *126. 

68.  Arenarius , Azores  Islands  and  Santa  Cruz.  • 127. 

69.  Althceoides.  Hills  in  south  of  Europe,  Afri-  • 128. 

ca,  and  in  the  East.  Perm.  * 129. 

70.  Cairicus.  Egypt.  Perm.  * ISO. 

71 . Quinquehbus.  Santa  Cruz.  * 131. 

72.  Captious.  Dry  hills  of  India  and  East.  Ann.  *132. 

73.  Vitifvliui.  East  Indies.  *133. 


Dissect  us.  America.  Ann.  CU*i? 

Mucronatus.  Island  of  Tanna,  New  Holland,  I*m*«dn* 
( R . Brown , p.  486. ) v— 

Macrocarpus.  America.  Ann. 

Paniculatus.  Sandy  parts  of  Malabar.  Peren. 
Macrorhizos.  America. 

Quimptefolius.  America.  Ann. 

Fen  os  us. 

Glaber.  Cayenne.  Perm. 

Pentaphullus.  America.  Ann. 

Tcnuifofius.  East  Indies.. 

Siculus.  Sicily.  Ann. 

Pentapetaloides.  Majorca.  Ann. 

Ltneatus.  Sea  coasts  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Peren. 

Saxatilis.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Taurida.  Peren. 
Cncorum.  Spain,  Candia,  Syria.  Shrub. 

Linearis.  Shrub. 

Cantabrica  South  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Taurida.  Perm. 

Amman ni.  Siberia,  at  the  Jenisey  and  Lake 
Baikal.  Peren . 

Piloselleefolius.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

Dorucnium.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

Profiferus.  South  America.  Shrub. 

Lnnatus.  Lower  Egypt  and  Mount  Sinai.  Shr. 
Ugstrix.  Arabia.  Shrub. 

Spino  us.  Dry  hills  at  the  river  Irtin  Sib.  Skr. 
Scoparius.  Teneriffe  near  St  Crux.  Shrub. 

(1 '.not  her  (tides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Floridus.  Rocks  of  Teneriffe.  Shrub. 

Cuneatus.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

Corymbosus.  America. 

Sjnthamarus.  Virginia. 

Persicus.  Persia,  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Per _ 
Tricolor.  Africa,  Barbary,  Spain,  and  Si- 
cily. Ann. 

Acetosar/olius.  South  America.  Perm. 

Repens.  India  and  Arabia  Felix.  Peren. 

Reptans.  India. 

Edulis.  Japan.  Perm. 

Hirtus.  India. 

SoldaneUa.  England  and  Camiola.  Ann. 

/ mperati.  Sea  shores  of  Naples. 

Pes  capra.  India  and  New  Holland.  Ann. 
Brasilirnsis.  Brasil,  N.  Hoi).  Domingo.  Per. 
Multijidus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sublobatus . India.  Ann. 

Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sagiitatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Liltoralis.  America. 

Marti nicensis.  Shady  and  wetpts.  of  Martiniq- 
Panntfolius.  Perm. 

Suffruticosus.  Madeira.  Perm. 

Erubescetis.  New  South  Wales.  Bietu 
Bryonarfolius.  China.  Perm. 

v.u, 

Crenatifolius.  Peru.  Ann. 

Sagithjolius.  South  America.  ( Michaux . ) 
Bonariensis.  Buenos  Ayres.  (Cu vanities.) 
yillosus.  Cayenne.  1 , r , 

Nummu/arius.  S.  America.  [ ) ' 

Nodiflorus.  Santa  Cruz.  J ' 

Parviflorus.  St  Domingo.  (Encgc.  Rot.) 
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CfoaV.  • 134.  Oealifolius.  East  ladies.  ( VahlA 
I'fouadria.  *135.  Si.uplex.  East  Indies.  (Lamarck.) 

‘ • 136.  Cymotus.  Pozuzo  in  Peru.  (Flor.  Pcruv.) 

* 137.  S^hasrostigma.  Mindanao.  ( CavauilUs. ) 

* 138.  Lriospermus.  St  Domingo.  (Lamarck.) 

* 139.  Macrocalyx.  Chili.  (Flor.  Pcruv.) 

* 140.  Ebr adenitis.  Sicily. 

* 141.  Trichosanthes.  America.  (Michaux.) 

* 1 12.  Stans.  Lake  Champlain  in  Canada.  ( Michaux. ) 

* 143.  C Hiatus.  (Roth.  Catal.) 

*144 . Evolculoides.  Tunis.  (Desfont.) 

* 1 45.  Palustris.  Acapulco.  ( CavaniUcs. ) 

* 1 46.  Secundus.  Hills  of  Peru.  ( Flor.  Pcruv.) 

* 147.  ObtusUobus.  Coast  of  N.  Amcr.  ( Michaux. ) 

* 148.  Lasianthus.  Chili.  (CaeanUles.) 

*149 . Larin  iat us.  Near  Monte  Video.  ( CavaniUcs. ) 

* 150.  Platycarpos.  Mexico.  ( CavaniUcs.) 

310.  Li&iantmus.  Cor.  tubo  ventricoso  Iaciniis  re- 
curvatif.  Cal.  carinatus.  S/ig.  bilobum.  Caps. 
2-locularis,  oblonga. 

1.  Ltmgif alius.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

2.  Glaucifolius.  Peren . 

3.  Cxrndcsccns . Wet  meadows  of  Guiana.  Ann. 

4.  Alains.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Ann. 

5.  Chclonoides.  Surinam  and  Cayenne. 

6.  Purpurasccns . Fissures  of  rocks  Guiana.  Ann. 

7.  Grandiftorus . Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Ann. 

8.  Exserlus.  Blue  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

9.  Glaber,  or  corumbosus  of  Peraoon.  S.  Amcr. 

10.  Frigidus.  Island  of  Dominica.  Peren. 

11.  Laltfolius.  High  mts.  in  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

12.  Umoellatus . Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

13.  Cordifoliiu.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

14.  Carinatus.  Madagascar.  Shrub . 

15.  Trinervius.  Madagascar. 

* 16.  ExuUatus.  ( Gentiana  exaltata  of  Linn.) 

* 17.  CaJygonus.  Cold  mts.  of  Peru.  Shr,‘ 

* 18.  Viscosus.  High  parts  >f  Munna.  See  FI. 

* 19.  Revolulus.  Cold  mts.  of  Munna.  * Pcruv. 

*20.  Aeutangulus.  Mountains  in  Peru.  ii.p.  14. 

* 21.  Oval  is.  Groves  of  Peru. 

*22.  Campanulaceui.  S.  Ainer.  Ann.l  Lamarck, 

* 23.  Parvi folios.  South  America.  j I Hast. 

$ 377.  Datura.  Cor.  infundibulif.  plicata.  CaL 
tubulosus,  angulatus,  deciduus.  Caps.  4-valvi*. 

1.  Fcrax.  China.  Ann. 

2.  Stramonium.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  America.  Ann. 

3.  Talula.  Ann. 

4.  Fatuosa.  Egypt.  Ann. 

5.  Metel.  Asia  and  A 
Islands.  Ann. 

6.  I. ends.  Abyssinia.  Ann. 

7.  Arborea.  Peru.  Shrub. 

* 8.  Ccratacaula.  Cuba.  Ann.  (Ortega.) 

X 378.  H yo.sc v ahus.  Cor.  infundibulif. obtusa.  Slant. 
inclinata.  Caps.  operculata,  2-locularis. 

L Niger.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Bien. 

2.  Reticulatus.  Candia,  Syria,  Egypt.  Ann. 

3.  A l bus.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

4.  Aureus.  Candia,  and  in  the  East.  Bien. 

5.  Muticus.  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Bien . 

6.  Pusillus.  Persia.  Ann. 

7.  Phytaloidcs.  Siberia.  Peren. 

8.  Scopolia.  About  the  woods  of  Idria.  Shrub. 


I Africa,  also  in  the  Canary 


37 9.  Nicotian  a.  Cor.  infundibulif.  limbo  plicate.  Claw  V. 
Slant,  inclinata.  Caps.  2-valvis,  2-locularis.  penundn. 

1.  Tabacum.  America,  Brought  into  Europe 
anno  1560.  Ann. 

2.  Fruiicosa.  Cape  of  G.  Hope  and  China.  Sir. 

3.  Rust  tea.  America,  now  iu  Europe.  Ann. 

4.  Paniculata.  Peru.  Ann. 

5.  Urens.  South  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Gtulinnsa.  Peru.  Ann. 

7.  Pusilla.  Vera  Cruz. 

• 8.  Umlulala.  New  South  Wales.  Peren.  St*e 

Brown’s  Prodrouiust  p.  447. 

• 9.  Uudulata.  Cold  parts  of  Tartna.  Ann.  ( FI. 

Pcruv. ) 

• 10.  Crispa.  (Viviani  Elench.  Plant.) 

• II.  Tomentosa.  Fields  of  Peru.  -S7<r.7  See  Flor. 

• 12.  August ijolia.  Conception.  Ann.  J Pcruv. 

{ 376.  Vehbavclm.  Cor, rotata,  subinarqualis.  Cajts. 

2-locularis,  2-valvis. 

1.  Thapsus.  En^l.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Bien. 

2.  Thaptoides.  Seldom  met  with  in  Eur.  Bien. 

3.  Boerhaavii.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

4.  llarmorrhoidalr.  Madeira.  Bien. 

5.  Phlomoides.  Italy  and  Germany.  Biot. 

6.  Ltfchnitis.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

7.  terrugineum.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

8.  Nigrum.  Engl,  and  oilier  parts  of  Eur.  Per „ 

9.  Phtenicium.  East  of  Europe,  Germany,  and 
Carniola.  Bien. 

10.  Blattaria.  Engl,  and  other  pans  of  Eur.  Bien. 

11.  GalUcumt  or  virgatum.  Fields  of  England 
and  Dauphiny.  Bien. 

12.  Siauatum.  Montpellier  and  Florence.  Bien. 

13.  Pinnatijidum.  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

14.  Bamadesii.  Spain  near  Ortaleza. 

14.  Osbeckii.  Spain.  Bien. 

16.  Spinosum.  Candia.  Shrub. 

17.  Nfyconi.  Groves  in  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

9 18.  Ovali/olium.  Mount  Caucasus.  Peren. 

• 19.  PulvcruleMum.  England.  Bien.  (Smith.) 

• 20.  Parisiense.  Near  Paris.  ( Thuill. ) 

• 22.  Viscidulum.  Near  Paris,  (ThuiU.) 

• 23.  Claytonl.  Carolina.  ( Micnaux. ) 

• 24.  Monspessulanum.  Near  Montpellier.  ( Pers. ) 

*25.  Vndulatutn.  In  the  East.  (Lamarck.) 

• 26.  Parvi/lorum.  In  the  East.  (Lamarck.) 

9 27.  Lyratnm.  Spain  ? (Lamarck.) 

* J 394.  Chi ron  1 a.  Cor.  rotata.  Pisi ilium  dcclinatum. 

Stam.  tubo  corollx  inaidentia.  Antherc r demum 
•piralcs.  Pcricarpittm  2*locularc. 

1.  Trincrvia.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

2.  Jasminoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  LuchnoUts.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Nudicaulis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Cantjuinuiata.  Canada. 

(i.  Angularis . Virginia. 

7*  PulcheHa.  England  and  Sweden.  Ann. 

8.  Chile  axis.  Chili.  Ann. 

9.  Centaurium.  Britain,  France,  8cc.  Ann. 

10.  Innperla.  Pastures  of  Europe.  Ann. 

11.  Marilimn.  Spam,  Italy,  and  S.  of  Fran.  Ann, 

12.  Spicala . Montpellier  and  Italy.  Ann. 

13.  Linoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

14.  Baceifcra.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

15.  Frtth’scerts.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 
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C!*««V.  16.  Trtrn«onn.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Shrub. 

Pcutandna.  *17.  Fkcussata.  C*pe  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

' ~ • 18.  August  i folia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

* 19-  Uniflora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [Lamarck.) 

* 20.  5 fr/a mpyrifolin.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

( Iximarck. ) 

* 2\.  Paniculata.  Lower  Carolina.  ( Michavx .) 
822.  Porana.  Cor.  campanula.  Cal.  5-tidus,  in 

fructu  major.  Stylos  semibifidus,  longior,  persis- 
tens.  Stigmata  globosa.  Per.  bivalve. 

1.  Volnbilis.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

*290.  Diafensia.  Cor.  hypocrarerif.  Cal.  5 phyl- 
]uh,  imbricatua,  foli-lis  tr  bus.  Stamina  tubo  co- 
roll*  imposita.  Cajat.  3 locular  is. 

1.  Lapponica.  Mountains  ot  Lapland.  Perm. 
320.  Phlox.  Cor.  hvpocratrrif.  Filarn.  inarqualia. 
Stigma  3 lulu  in.  Cal.  prismatic  us.  Caps.  3-locu- 
larisy  1 sperma. 

1.  Paniculate.  North  America.  Perm. 

2.  (Indulata.  North  America.  Perm. 

3.  Suavrolens.  North  America.  Perm. 

4.  Maculata.  Virginia.  Peren. 

5.  PiloJta.  Virginia.  Perm. 

6.  Carolina.  Carolina.  Perm. 

7.  G/aberrima.  Virginia.  Perm. 

8.  Diraricata.  Virginia.  Peren. 

9.  Ova/a.  Virginia.  Peren. 

10.  Suhulaia.  Virginia.  Peren. 

11 . Sibirica.  North  of  Asia.  Peren. 

12.  Setaeea.  Virginia. 

* IS.  PyramidnHs.  N.  Amer.  Per.  (Smith,  Exrjt.) 

* 14.  Prostrata.  North  America.  Perm. 

*_1 5.  Stolonifcra , or  replans  of  Michaux.  Geor- 
gia. Perm. 

* 16.  Triflora.  Upper  Carolina.  1 See  Mich. 

* 17.  Lati folia.  Woods  of  Carolina.  > FI.  Amer, 
*18.  Arutata.  At  the  R.  Santee  in  Car.  j i.  p.  143. 

* 19.  Linearis.  Talcahuanoin  Chili.  Ann.  (Cavan.) 
*20.  Biflora.  Chili.  Ann.  (Flor.  Peruv.) 

*21.  Pinna  fa.  Monte  Video  and  New  Spain. 

Shrub.  (Cavanilles.) 

t t$26.  Polemon'ium*  Cor.  5-partita,  fundo  dauso  val- 
vis  staminiferis.  Stigma  3-tidum.  Caps.  3-locu- 
laria,  supera. 

1.  Carmleum.  Engl.  Europe,  and  Asia.  Peren. 

2.  Replans . Virginia.  Peren. 

3.  Dubittm.  Virginia. 

4.  Roelloidcs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Campanuloides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sp.  4,  5,  genuine  infero  a Polemoniia  reccdunt. 
Lamarck  III.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  se- 
parated from  this  genus. 

324.  Cantua,  or  Pbriphragmos.  (FI.  Perm.) 
Cal.  S-5-fid.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stigma  3 tidum. 
C«/«.  3-locul.  3-valv.  polyspcrma.  Sem.  alata. 

1.  Portfolio.  Peru.  Shrub. 

2.  Buxtjoha.  Peru.  Shrub. 

8.  Hoitzia.  Mexico.  See  the  new  genus  HoiT- 
zia.  Shrub. 

4.  Coronopi folia.  Sandv  parts  of  Carol.  Shr. 

• 5.  Uni  flora.  Hedges  ot  Peru.“l 

• 6.  Hcpendens.  Peru.  ( See  FI.  Peruv. 

*7 . Flexuosa.  Peru.  fii.  p.  18. 

• 8.  Fcetida.  Peru.  J 

• 9.  'Foment osa.  Peru.  ( Cavanilles. ) 


325.  Ipomqea.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stigma  capitato-  CWv, 
globosum,  Caps.  3 locularis. 

1.  Quamoc/it.  India.  Ann. 

2.  Dissecta.  Guinea  and  N.  Holl.  (Brows.) 

3.  Umbellate.  America. 

4.  Carolina.  Carolina. 

5-  Coccine. 1.  St  Domingo.  Ann. 

G.  Lacunosa.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Ann. 

7.  Leucamiha.  Tropical  America.  Ann . 

8.  Solanijolia.  America. 

9.  Fuberosa.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

10.  Digitota.  America. 

11.  Bona  nox.  Saudy  parts  of  India,  climbing 
on  trees.  Ann. 

12.  Campanulaia.  India. 

13.  Violacca.  South  America. 

14.  Ferticillaia.  Arabia  Felix. 

15.  Cameo.  America.  Shrub. 

16.  Repanda.  America.  Ann. 

17.  Filifurmis.  Woods  of  Martinique.  Shrub. 

18.  Hastata . Java. 

19.  GUtuci folia.  Mexico. 

20.  Simplex.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

21 . Hcaeracea.  T ropical  Amer.  and  N.  Holl.  Ann. 

22.  TtiUtba.  America.  Ann. 

23.  Sun  guinea.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Ann. 

24.  Heaeri folia.  America.  Ann. 

25.  Parviflora.  Island  of  Sauta  Cruz.  Ann. 

26.  Hepatkifolia.  Ceylon. 

27.  Tamnijhlia.  Carolina.  Ann. 

28.  Pes-tigridis.  India.  Ann. 

* 29.  Alata.  • 50.  Heterophulla. 

• 30.  Jjmgi flora.  *51.  FHiformts.  Marti* 

• 31.  Gractlis.  nique. 

* 32.  Pie  Lei  a.  • 52.  Tricolor. 

• 33.  Eriocarpa.  • 53.  Gland  uliftra. 

* 34.  Luieola.  * 54.  Acutangula. 

* 35.  Velutma.  • 55.  Cuspidal  a. 

* 36.  Abrupta.  • 56.  liu osa. 

•37-  Congesta.  * 57-  Papirin. 

• 38.  Crccolata.  • 58.  Macrorhiza.  Geor* 

• 39.  Graminca.  gia  and  Florida. 

• 40.  Denticulata.  • 59.  Crassi folia.  Guys* 

*41.  Camosa.  aquil. 

* 42.  Incisa.  * 60.  Stans . 

*43.  Cinerascens.  *61.  Barbuta. 

• 44.  Quinata.  p 62.  Pentaphylla . 

* 45.  Hirsuia.  • 63.  Murioaia. 

* 46.  Diversi/blia.  * 64.  Heterophulla.  New 

• 47.  Biflora . Spam. 

* 48.  Erect  a.  • 65.  7 erni folia. 

• 49.  Psnnosa.  * 66.  Sinuate." 

Sp.  29—50  from  New  Holland.  Sp.  53 — 57  from 

Peru,  see  Flor.  Peruv.  Under  this  genus  Mr 
Brown  ranks  Sp.  41,  56, 75,  113,  114,  of  Con- 
volvulus. Sp.  1,  5,  16,  17,  23,  of  Jponura  “ a 
reliquis  divers*  sunt,”  says  Mr  Brown,  “ corol- 
la anguato-infundibuliformi,  staminibus  adscen* 
dentibus  limbnm  subsequantibus.”  Prodr.  p.  484. 

375.  Bbosuea.  Cor.  truncaia.  Cal.  camosus.  Caps. 
5-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Coccinea.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

} 912.  Azalea.  C’or.  campanulat a.  Stamina  rveep- 
taculo  inserts.  Caps.  5-locularis. 

1.  Pouhca.  At  the  Black  Sea  and  Amer.  Shr. 
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2.  Indira.  India.  Shrub. 

*■  3.  Nud [flora.  Dry  parts  of  Virginia.  Shrub. 

' 4.  fWoM.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

5.  Lapponica.  Lapland.  Shrub. 

6.  Procumbent.  Brit,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Shr . 

• 7.  Rosmarinfolia.  Japan.  (Iumartk.) 

• 8.  Periclytnena.  New  Jersey.  1 Sec  Michaux 

• 9.  Canescent.  Lower  Carolina  J Flor.  Amer. 

315.  Epacru-.  Cal.  5 parlit.  Cor.  infundibulif. 

villosa.  Squanur  ’.ectanferx  germini  adnata*.  Caps. 
5-locul.  5-valv.  dissepimentis  e medio  valvularum. 
Semina  accrosa  plurizna. 

1.  Grand  [flora . • 6.  Pulchelfa. 

2.  Longi folia.  • 7.  Pungent. 

3.  Rotmurtnifolia.  • 8.  Spuria. 

4.  P until  a.  • 9.  Villosa. 

•5.  iMngiflora. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  New  Zraland,  and  all 
shrubby,  except  Sp.  4,  which  is  Perm.  Sec 
Cavanilles,  Jennet , iv.  p.  25. 

481.  Nek  i cm.  Contorta.  Folliculi  2.  erect  i.  Sem. 
plumosa.  Car.  tubus  terminatus  corona  laccra. 

1.  Oleander.  South  of  Europe,  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  damp  places.  Shrttb. 

2.  Odorttm.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Snlicinum.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

4.  Obetwm.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

5.  Ze glam  cum.  India.  See  new  genus  Weigh- 
TIA.  Shrub. 

6.  Divaricatum.  India.  Bien. 

7.  Antidygentericum.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and 
Russia.  SecthcncwgcnusWRiGHTiA.  Shrub. 

8.  Caronanum.  East  ludies.  Shrub. 

The  character  of  this  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr 
Brown,  is  44  Contort  a.  Folliculi  2,  erccti.  Sem. 
extremitatc  superiori  comora.  Cor.  hypocra- 
terif.  faux  coronata  squamis  5,  divisis.”  See 
Brown,  fVem.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  and  Ilort. 
Kem.  ii.  p.  67.  t 

Sp.  4.  seems  to  be  sui  generis ; Sp.  8.  is  probably 
a Tabcmirmonta  ; and  Sp.  6.  appears  to  be  the 
same  plant. 

♦82.  Echites.  Contorta.  Folliculi  2.  longi,  recti. 
Sem.  coma  instructa.  Cor.  infun dibulif.  fauci  nuda. 

1.  B[flora.  Caribbee  IslanJs.  Shrub. 

2.  Quinquangularis.  South  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Annularis.  Surinam. 

4.  'foment osa.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

5.  Subereda.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

6.  Domingensis.  Coast  of  Jam.  and  Hispan.  Shr. 

7.  Aggluiinata.  Mountains  of  St  Domingo.  Per. 

8.  A:  prntginii.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

9.  Torulosa.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

10.  Umbellata.  Jamaica. 

11.  Circinalit.  Mountains  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

12.  Flaribunda.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

13.  Trifida.  America.  Shrub. 

14.  Repent.  Rocky  parts  of  St  Domingo.  Shr. 

15.  Corymbora.  Woods  of  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

16.  Cotinta.  Society  Islands.  Shrub. 

17.  Smcata.  Woods  in  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

18.  Siphilitica.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

19.  Caudnta.  India.  Shrub. 

20.  Scholarit.  India.  • Shrub. 

21.  Succulenta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 


22.  Bitpinosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Shrub. 

• 23.  Acuminata.  • 25.  Hirtufa. 

• 24.  I Mia.  • 26.  Subsagiitata. 

• 27.  Glandulosa. 

•28.  Puberula.  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 

*29.  Trnncata.  ( iMmarck .) 

• 30.  Lapjtulacea.  ( Lamarck. ) 

Species  23—27  from  Peru.  See  Flor . Per. 

The  character  of  this  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr 
Brown,  is  44  Contorta.  Folliculi  2,  longi,  recti. 
Sen t.  extremitate  superiori  comosa.  Car.  hy- 
pocraterif.  faux  nuda.  Anlkerte  medio  cum 
stigmatc  cohzrentes.  Sec  IVcm.  Tram.  vol.  i. 
p.  48,  49,  and  Hort.  Keiv.  ii.  p.  68.  Species 
12,  15,  17,  are  removed  to  another  genus. 

483.  Plumeria.  Contorta.  Folliculi  2 reflexi. 

mi  mi  me  mb  ran  at  proprix  inserta. 

1.  Rubra.  Jamaica  and  Surinam.  Shrub. 

2.  Alha.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Obluta.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Pudica.  America.  Shrub. 

• 5.  Acuminata.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 6.  Purpurea.  Shrub.  1 


Sec  Flor.  Per. 


• 6.  Purpurea.  Shrub.  "] 

• 7.  Incarnaia.  Shrub.  I n 0 r,  n 

• 8.  Vanuatu,  Shrub.  I1*™'  Scc  Flor.  Per. 

• 9.  2'ricolor.  J 

484.  Cameraria.  Contorta.  Folliculi  2,  horizon- 
tales.  Semina  membranz  proprix  inserta. 

1.  Lati folia.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Zeytanka.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

3.  Lutea.  River  Galibia  in  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  Angustifolia.  Warm  parts  of  Amer.  Shrub. 

485.  Tabern.emontana.  Contorta.  FoUiculi  2 
horiznutates.  Sem.  pulpx  i miners*. 

1.  CitrifoRa . America.  Shrub. 

2.  Luurifoluu  Jamaica  on  the  banks  of  riyers. 
Shrub. 

3.  Echinata.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  Grandijlora.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

5.  Ctpnota.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

6.  Amygdalifolia.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shr. 

7.  Discolor.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

8.  Per sicarurf alia.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 
9-  EUiptica.  Japan.  Perm. 

10.  Altcmifolia.  Malabar.  Shrub. 

11.  Amsouia.  Virginia.  Perm. 

12.  Angustifolia.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Peren. 

• 13.  Orimtalis.  * 16.  Arcnaia. 

• 14.  Pubescent.  • 17.  Sauanho. 

• 15.  Ebracteata. 

Species  13 — 15  from  Neiv  Holland,  see  Bruwn's 
Prodronttit , p.  467.  Species  16,  17»  from  Peru, 
see  FL  Per. 

| 480.  Vinca.  Contorta.  FoUiculi  2,  erccti.  Sem. 
nuda. 

1.  Minor.  Engl.  Germ.  France,  8cc.  Shrub. 

2.  Major.  England,  south  of  France,  Spain, 
Switzerland.  &c.  Shrub . 

3.  Lutea.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

4.  Ro^ea.  Madagascar,  Java.  Shrub. 

5.  Pnrriflora.  1 ranquebar.  Ann. 

• 6.  Jlcrbacca.  Near  Buda.  Perm.  ( Kitaibel. ) 
475.  Cerbera.  Contorta.  Drupe  monosperma. 

1.  Ahorai.  Brazil.  Shrub. 

2.  Oval  a.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 
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S.  Panifhra.  Friendly  Islands,  and  Savage 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Shrub. 

4.  Mon  ghats.  India  near  water.  Shrub. 

5.  Maculaln , or  1/nduJata  of  Persoon.  Island 
of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

6.  Thevttia.  Cuba  and  Martinique.  Shrub. 
*7.  Peruviana.  Peru.  ( FI.  Peruv .) 

339.  Thouinia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  1-petala  cam- 
panulata  infera  extUB  hispida  ! Stylus  simplex. 
Drupa  i 

1.  Spct'tahilis.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

This  plaut  is  given  by  Fersoon  under  the  genus 
Endrachium.  The  Thouinia  of  Persoon  is  to- 
tally different  from  the  present  genus. 

402.  Tectona.  Cor.  5-fida.  Stigma  dentatuw.  Dru- 
pa sicca  spongiosa  intra  ealyeem  iuflatum.  Nux 
trtfocularix. 

1.  Grandis.  In  the  vast  woods  in  the  islands  of 
Java  and  Ceylon  ; also  at  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel A very  large  tire. 

391.  Ardisia.  Cal.  5-phyUus.  Cor . hypocratcrif. 
limbo  reflexo.  Anth.  magnz  erect*.  Stigma  sim- 
plex. Drupa  supera  monosperma. 

1.  Tini folia.  Dry  lulls  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Cnriacca.  Antilles.  Shrub. 

3.  Serrulata.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

4.  Acuminata.  Fields  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

5.  llun  ilis.  Island  of  Hainam,  Siam,  Malacca, 
and  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

6.  Solanacia.  Mountains  East  Indies.  Shrub. 
'7-  lateriflora.  West  ladies.  Shrub. 

8.  Excrfsa.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

9.  Parasitica.  Dominica.  Shrub. 

• 10.  Crenulata.  Antilles. 

• 11.  Pyramidalis.  Santa  Cruz. 

• 12.  Serrata . ( Ca  vanities. ) 

This  genus  is  the  tame  as  the  Anguillaria  of  Gscrt- 
jier  and  the  Radula  of  Jussieu. 

401.  Blmelia.  Cor.  5-fida.  Ned.  5-phyll.  Drupa 
monosperma. 

1.  Nigra.  Woody  mountainous  places  of  Jamai- 
ca. Shrub. 

2.  Pallida . In  the  fields  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Tcnax.  Dry  parts  of  Carolina.  Shrub. 

4.  Retusa.  Mountains  in  the  western  parts  of 
Jamaica.  Shrub. 

5.  Fartidissima.  Woody  mountains  of  St  Do- 
mingo. Shrub. 

6.  Salici folia.  Dry  hills  of  Jamaica,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  in  the  Bahama  islands.  Shrub. 

7.  Marwlillo.  Wet  parts  of  Peru  about  Lima. 
Shruo. 


8.  Montana.  High  mountains  in  the  south  of 
Jamaica.  Shrub. 

9.  Neri'osa.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

10.  Pcntagona . Mt.  St  Joseph  in  Dominica.  Shrub. 

11.  Rotundifolia.  Mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

12.  Cuneata.  Fruitful  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 13.  Lycioides.  Canada  and  Carolina.  1 Michaux, 

• 14.  ifectinata.  Rocks  of  Georgia.  > FL  Amcr. 

• 15.  Lanuginosa.  Wet  parts  of  Geor.J  i.  p.  122. 
474.  Gynopogok.  Contorta.  Stigma  bilabiatum 

apice  viliosum.  Drupa  nucc  srmihOoculari. 

1.  St  citatum.  Soc.  and  Friendly  isles.  Shrub. 


2.  Alyxia.  Norfolk  Island.  Shrub,  CW 

3.  Scandens.  Society  Islands.  Shrub.  P<r<n4a 
399.  Lai’OERIA.  Cor.  5-fida.  Drupa  mice 5-loculari.  WV'* 

1.  Odor  at  a.  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Luc tda.  Warm  parts  of  Jamaica,  Islands  of  St 
Lucia  and  Santa  Cruz.  Shrub. 

3.  Coriacca,  Montserrat,  tops  of  mts.  Shrub. 

4.  Rcsinosa.  Island  of  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

5.  Tomcnlosa.  West  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

Pcrsoon  makes  this  a subgenus  to  Guctlarda.  Sy- 
nopsis, i.  p.  200. 

398.  V a n rom  a.  Cor.  5-fida.  Drupa  nuce  4-loculri 

1 . Lineata . America. 

2.  Dullaia.  Dry  parts  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Mirabiloides.  Stony  parts  of  Hispaniola. 

4.  Martinicensis.  Martinique. 

5.  Globoxa.  America. 

6.  Curassavica.  Dry  pastures  of  Jamaica. 

7.  Angustifolia.  Santa  Cruz. 

8.  Alba.  America. 

9-  Monosperma.  Caracczs. 

• 10.  Crenata . *12.  Obliqna. 

• 11.  Dichotoma.  *13.  Cylindrisiachya. 

• 14.  Ferrvginoa.  America.  (Lamarck.) 

AU  shrubby.  Sp.  10 — 1£  from  Peru.  FiPcntr. 

396.  Cordia.  Cor.  infuiidibulifomm.  Stylus  dicho* 
tomus.  Drupa  nuce  2-loculari. 

1.  Myxa.  Egypt  and  Malabar.  Shrub. 

2.  Obiitfua . East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Monoica.  Woods  of  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Sj/inctccns . East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Sebestena.  India.  Shrub. 

6.  Aspera.  Island  of  To*igataboo.  Shrub. 

7.  Dichotoma.  N.  Caledonia  and  N.  Iioll  Shr. 

8.  Geraschanthus.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

9.  F/avescem.  Sides  of  meadows,  and  woods  of 
Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

10.  Toqucve.  Woods  of  Guiaua.  Shrub. 

11.  MacrophuUa . Jamaica.  Shrub. 

12.  Micranthus.  Woody  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

13.  ElUptica.  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  Shrub. 

14.  Coltococca.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

15.  Hirsuta.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shr. 

16.  Tetrandra . At  rivers  and  coasts  of  Guiana 
and  Cayenne. 

17.  Patagonula.  Patagonia. 

18.  Tetraphylla.  Sandy  coasts  of  Guiana. 

• 19.  Orientqiis.  New  Holland.  See  the  new  ge- 

nus Cerdana,  and  Browu’s  Prodr.  p.  49** 

386.  Ignatia.  Cal.  5-dcntatuk  Cor.  longissima  ia- 
fuudibuliformis.  Drupa  unilocul.  polyp.  Sem.  ir- 
regularia  angulata. 

1.  Aniara.  India.  Shrub. 

397.  Ehrf.tia.  Drupa,  2 lucularis.  Xuccs  sobtariz, 
2-locularcs.  Stigma  eroarginatum. 

1.  Tinifolia . Jamaica*  Shrub. 

2.  Aspera.  Dry  rocky  parts  of  India.  Shrub. 

3.  Laris.  India  in  Circar  mountains.  Shrub. 

4.  Jntemodis.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

5.  Svinosa.  America.  Shrub . 

6.  Bcurreria.  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

7.  Virgata.  Deserts  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub- 

8.  Exsucca . South  America.  Shrub . 

9.  Bus i folia.  East  Indies.  Shrub . 

• 10.  Acuminata.  N.  S.  Wales.  Brown’s  Prodr . 

p.497.  „ 
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d»V.  • 11.  Saligna.  N.  Holland.  7 Brown’s  Prodr. 
muodnm.  » l2>  MembranflAh.  N.  HolLJ  p.  497. 

_ • IS.  India.  Shrub.  (Lamarck.) 

Mr  Brown  thinks,  that  Sp.  1.  and  another  species 
from  the  East  Indies,  arc  the  only  genuine  ones 
of  this  gnus.  See  Prodromut,  p.  497. 

JIB.  Styphblia.  Cal.  imbricatus.  Cor.  tuhulosa. 
St  am.  fauci  insert  a.  Drupa  5 (ocularis.  Semina 
bina. 

1.  Tubiflora.  *9.  Tr flora, 

2.  Ericoides.  *10.  Longifblia. 

3.  Slrigom.  • 11.  Lada. 

4.  Scoparia.  • 12.  Adscendent. 

5.  Daphnoide*.  *13.  Latifolia. 

6.  lunu'colata.  • 14.  Find  flora. 

7.  EUiptica . • 15.  Gnidium. 

8.  Juntperina. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland,  except  Sp. 
15.  Cavan  ilka  adds  two  other  Sp.  Procumbent 
and  Hamifutay  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  enumerated.  This  genus  dif- 
fers from  Epacris  only  in  the  fruit. 

478.  Willuoiibeia.  Con  tort  a.  Cot.  Hypocrateri- 
formu.  Stigma  capitatum.  Pcpo  uni-scu-bilo- 
culari*. 

1.  Adda.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shr . 

2.  Scandens.  At  the  R.  Galibia  in  Guiana.  Shr . 
473.  Cakiusa.  Contort  a.  Bacca?  2,  polysperma. 

1.  Carandat.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Spina  rum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Edulis.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub . 

4.  Inermit.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Mitis.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

•6.  Ornta.  • 7.  Scabra.  • 8.  Lanceolala . 

* 9.  SaUcina,  a var.  of  Sp.  2 ? 

Sp.  6 — 8 from  N.  Holl.  see  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  1 68. 
S92.  Jacquina.  Cor.  10-fida.  Stamina  rcceptacu- 
lo  inserts  Bacca  1 -tperma. 

1.  Arbor r a.  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

2.  ArmiUarit.  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Venotta.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Rusci folia.  South  America.  Shrub . 

5.  Linearis.  America.  Shrub. 

• (L  Aaranffaca.  Sandwich  Isles.  Shrub. 


1.  Nitida.  South  America.  Shrub.  .Clw  V. 

S.  Glabra.  N«w  Spain.  Shru!,.  Powndn; 

9.  Cane  see  ns.  Jamaica.  Shrub.  "'*~l  "IJ 

4.  TWcr/omi.  Rocks  of  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

* 5.  Flexuosa.  Peru.  1 See  rlor.  Peruv.  ii. 

•6.  Macrophylla.  Peru.  J p.  26. 

415.  Arduina.  Cor.  1-petala.  Stigma  2-iidum. 

Bacca  2-locularis.  Sent,  sol  it  aria. 

1.  Bispinosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

This  plant  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  geuus 
Carissa. 

387.  Ckstruji.  Cor.  infundibuliformis.  Stamina 
denticulo  in  medio.  Bacca  1 -locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Laur: folium.  America.  Shrub . ^ 

2.  Socturnum.  Jamaica  and  Chili.  Shrub. 

3.  Parqui.  Wet  parts  of  Chili.  Shrub. 

4.  Aunculatum.  Wet  parts  of  Lima.  Shrub. 

5.  Scandens.  Near  St  Martha.  Shrub. 

6.  Vespertinum.  America.  Shrub. 

7.  Dtumum.  Chili  and  the  Havannih.  Shrub. 

8.  Fencnalttm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

9.  Tovtentosuou  South  America.  Shrub. 

10.  Hirtum.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

1 1 . iMtifoiium.  Island  of  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

• 12.  Con/ertum.  *15.  Longflorum. 

• 13.  Conglomeratum.  * 16.  Strigilattun. 

• 14.  Racemosttm. 

• 17.  Macnmhyllum.  Porto  Rico.  ( Fentenat.) 

Sp.  12— Id.  from  Peru,  see  Flor . Peru r. 

311.  Fa  on  * a.  Cor.  infundibuliformis  tubo  longjs- 
simo.  Stigma  pelutum.  Bacca  2-locularis  car* 
nosa.  Semina  globosa. 

1.  Zeylanica.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

288.  Toukneforti  a.  Bacca  2 locularis,  dtsperma, 
super  a,  apice  duobus  poris  perforata. 

1.  Serrate.  Warm  pans  of  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Hirsutisrima.  Warm  parts  of  Amer.  Shrub. 

3.  Folubitis.  On  trees  Jamaica,  Mexico.  Shrub. 

4.  Syringce folia.  Cayenne:  Shrub. 

5.  F<etiatstima.  Mexico  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

G.  JIumtl it.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub . 

7.  Bicolor.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

8.  Cymota,  or  macrophylla  of  Persoon.  Jamai- 
ca. Shrub. 


• 7 ? Macrocarpa.  Near  Acapulco.  ( CavanUles. ) 

421.  Myrsike.  Cor.  semiquinquefida,  counivens. 
Germen  cu  roll  am  replcns.  Drupa  l-sperma  nuce 
5-loculari. 

1.  Africnna.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

2.  Itetuta.  The  Azores  Isles.  Shrub. 

See  Myrsine  among  the  New  Genera  in  the  Class 
Dicecia,  where  this  genus  will  be  found  as  re- 
formed by  Mr  Brown.  Sp.  1,  2,  are  scarcely 
distinct.  Prodromus , p.  533. 

422.  Bladhia.  Cal.  5-partit.  Cor.  rotata  quinque- 
fida.  Bacca  1 -sperms.  Semen  aril  latum  ! 

1.  Japonica.  9.  ViUosa. 

2.  Glabra.  4.  Crispa. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  Japan. 

472.  Pjedebia.  Con  tort  a.  Bacca  vacua,  fngilis, 
disperma.  Stylus  2-fidus. 

1.  Fat  via.  India.  Perea . 

2.  Fragrant.  Mauritius.  Perm. 

471.  Rauwou  ja.  Contorta.  Bacca  succulenta  dis- 
peruuL 


9-  Argentia.  Ceylon  and  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

10.  St  rices.  Islaud  of  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

11.  SuffruHcota.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

• 12.  Orientalis.  New  Holland.  (Brown.) 

• 13.  Laud  folia.  Porto  Rico  and  StThos.  ( Vent.) 

• 14.  Bifida.  Mauritius.  Shrub.  (Lamarck.) 

• 15.  Polysitwhia,  • 19.  Firgata. 

• 16.  Vnduhta.  * 20.  Mutabilit.  ( Fen - 

• 17.  Longflolia.  tenat.) 

• 18.  Angustifolia.  * 21.  Scandent. 

Sp.  15  to  21  from  Peru,  see  Fhr.  Peruv.  Mr 
Brown  comprehends  in  this  genus  Sp.  5,  7,  8, 
9,  12,  along  with  Heliotr opium  gnaphalodesy 
and  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Messersch mi- 
di  a j and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Sp.  2,  3,  21, 
should  form  a distinct  genus.  He  refers  Sp.  6. 
to  Iletiotropinm.  See  Prodromuty  p.  496. 

385.  Strychsos.  Cor.  5- fida.  Bacca  1 -locularis, 
cortice  lignoso. 

2.  Note  vomica.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Colubrina . India.  Shrub. 
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Claw  V 3 Potatorum.  Mountains  at  Madras.  Shrub. 

PruUndria.  • 4.  Lucida.  N.  Hull.  (Bruwu’s  Prodr.  p.  469.) 

n 'r  ' — • 5.  Bachiata.  Groves  of  Peru.  (FI.  Peruv.) 

3b 4.  Capsicum.  Cor.  rotata.  Dacca  exsucca. 

].  Annuttm.  South  America.  Ann. 

2.  Baccatum.  Indies.  5.  Frulcscens.  Indies. 

S.  Sineusc.  China.  6.  Ccrasiformc. 

4-.  Grossum.  India.  All  shrubby. 

X 383.  Solan  um.  Cor.  rotata.  Anther  a : subcoalitx, 
apice  poro  gemino  dehiscentes.  Dacca  2-loculans. 

1.  Lauri folium.  Great  woods  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Shrub.  * 

2.  Verbascifolium.  America,  New  Holland. 
Shrub. 

3.  Auriculatvm.  Islands  of  Madagascar,  Mau- 
ritius, and  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

4.  Pubescent.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Rambcnse.  In  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba 
near  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

6.  Pseudo -Capsicum.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

7.  Microcarpum.  Egypt.  Shrub. 

8.  Terminate.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

9.  Pauci/torum.  Martinique. 

10.  Diphyllum.  America.  Shrub . 

1 1 . Fugax.  About  the  Caraccat.  Shrub . 

12.  Geminaium.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

18.  Retrofractum.  South  America.  Shrub. 

14.  SteUatum.  Shrub. 

13.  Dulcamara.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr . 

16.  Triquetrum.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

17.  Scandens.  Surinam. 

' 18.  J.yratum.  Near  Nagasaki  in  Japan. 

19.  Tegore.  Banks  of  the  river  Sinemari  Guiana. 
Shrub. 

20.  Quercifolium.  Peru.  Peren. 

21.  Ixtciniatum . New  Holland,  New  Zealand, 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  Shrub. 

22.  Rad  icons.  Peru.  Peren. 

23.  Havanensc.  Shady  woods  on  the  coasts  of 
Martinique  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

24.  Triste.  Martinique.  Shrub. 

„ 25.  Racemosum.  Martinique  and  Surinam.  Shrub. 

26.  Corqmbositm.  Peru.  Peren 

27.  Quadra  ngulare.  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

28.  Repnndum.  Society  Islands  in  the  South  Sea. 

29.  Bonariense.  Fields  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Shrub . 

30.  Macrocarpon. 

31.  Tuberosum.  Peru.  Peren. 

32.  Pim fAucUi folium.  Peru.  Shrub. 

33.  LtfVOperxicu>n.  Warm  parts  of  Amer.  Ann. 

34.  Pseudo. Lycopersicum.  Ann. 

85 ■ Perutdanum.  Peru.  Peren. 

36.  Montanum.  Peru.  Peren. 

97.  Rubrvm. 

38.  No/ifi<,rttm . Inland  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

39.  iVigrttin.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
la£a,  Guinea,  Virginia,  Egypt,  New  Hol- 
land, and  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  Ann. 

40.  A'dhiopicum.  Ethiopia  aud  Chiua.  Ann. 

41.  Mehmgena.  Asia,  Africa,  America.  Ann . 

42.  Subineruie.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

43.  Longi/lorum.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

44.  Muricatum.  Peru.  Shrub. 

45.  Jnsanum.  East  and  West  Indies.  Ann. 


46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 
.71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

•84. 

•85. 

•86. 

• 87. 
•88. 
•89. 
•90. 
•91. 

• 92. 
•93. 
•94. 
•95. 
•96. 
*97. 
*98. 
•99. 
‘ 100. 
1 101. 

• 102. 

* 103. 

* 104. 
1 105. 

* 106. 
* 107. 


Tortmm.  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and  Bermuda 
Isles.  Shrub. 

Volubile.  Woods  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 
Fcrox.  Malabar. 

Campcchientc.  America.  Shrub. 
Fuscatum.  America.  Ann. 

Mamjnasum.  Virginia  and  Barbadoes.  Ann. 
Hirtum.  Island  of  Trinidad.  Ann. 
Panietflatnm.  Brasil. 

Aculeatisdmum.  America.  Shrub. 
Firgiuianum.  America.  Ann. 

Jacquiui.  East  Indiea.  Ann . 

Xaniocarjmm.  Ethiopia.  Ann. 

Coagulant.  Arabis  Felix.  Shrub. 
Jamaiceuse.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 
I>dicum.  India.  Shrub. 

Caroliucntc.  Carolina. 

Sinuatum.  Shrub. 

Sodonteum.  Africa  and  New  South  Wales. 
Shrub. 

Capense.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
Marginatum.  Abyssinia.  Shrub. 
Stramonifolium.  West  ladies.  Shrub. 
Fesjkrrtilio.  Canary  Islands.  Shrub. 
Sanctum.  Palestine.  Shrub. 

Hybridum.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

Tomentosum . Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

Poly  go  mum.  Sanu  Cruz.  Shrub. 
B'lhnmertse.  America  aud  Providence  Island. 
Obicurum.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

Giganteum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
Ile.ruosum.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

Lance  a. folium.  South  America.  Shrub. 
Lanccolatum.  Mexico.  Shrub. 
E/eagnifolium.  Warm  parts  of  Araer.  Shr. 
Polyacanthos.  Island  of  Dominica.  Shrub. 
Igneum.  America.  Shrub. 

M >lier i.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
Trilnbatum.  Jamaica  and  East  Indies.  Shrub. 
Lycioides.  Peru  ? Shrub. 

Pyracanihos.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 
Betaceum.  ( CaoaniUrs  and  Andr.  Rep.  511.) 


Tet  rand rum. 

Firtde. 

Bijianim. 

Discolor. 

Stelligerum. 

Violacettm. 

Fur/unceum. 

Pandfolium . 

Ellipticum. 

Armatum . 

Hystrix. 

Cynercum. 

Pungetium. 

Campanula!  urn. 

F.chmatujn. 

Riparium. 

Nutans. 

Grandi/torum. 

yiridiflorutn. 

Sessile. 

Glandulosum. 

Obliquum. 


• 108.  Oblongum. 

• 109.  Biformi folium. 

• 1 1 0.  Lineatum. 

• 111.  Acuminatum. 

• 112.  Fit*  forme. 

• 1 13.  Fartidum. 

• 1 14.  Urc  cola  turn. 

• 115.  Pulverulcntum. 

• 1 1 6.  Nilidum. 

• 1 17.  Incurvum. 

• 118.  Patulum. 

• 1 19.  Anceps. 

• 120.  Gnaphaloides. 

• 121.  Acutifolium. 

• 122.  Sericeum. 

• 123.  Crispum. 

• 124.  Angulatum. 

• 125.  Runcina’um. 

• 126.  Pinnat^fidum. 

• 127.  Muto/Uum. 

• 128.  Mite. 

• 129.  Diffusum. 


Cta*Y 

FcoUfldtfi 
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• I80i  Pendulum.  • 134.  Iuaamm. 

•131.  Conieuw.  * 135.  Son6rnm, 

-*192.  Ternatum.  • 136.  Inearceratvm. 

• 1 33.  Hispidum.  * 1 37.  Asperum. 

• 136.  Vtrgatvm.  Canary  Isle*. 

• 139.  I.cnlum.  Mexico. 

• 140.  Isjrraium.  ((hitga.) 

• 14*1.  Fwifbiittm.  Cuba. 

• 142.  ( henopodroidts. 

• 146.  PhyUantk arm.  Lima.  Ann. 

• 144.  Pygmacum.  Bueno*  Ayres.  Ann. 

• 145.  Hedinatum. 

• 146.  Piunatum.  Chili.  Ann. 

• 147.  Crtnitmm.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

• 148.  Lndatum.  Mauritius. 

• 149.  HeterophyUum.  Guiana. 

• 150.  CUiatnm. 

• 151.  Angufoi.  Madagascar. 

• 152.  Toxicnrium.  Guiana. 

• 153.  Tectum.  Mexico. 

• 154.  Sisymbrifoimm.  Bueno*  Ay  ret. 

• 155.  Cornutum.  Mexico. 

• 156.  Rigid  us*.  Shrub. 

Specie*  86 — 100  from  New  Holland,  and  all 
shrubby ; ace  Brown**  Prodr.  pp.  444-— 447. 
Species  101—137  from  Peru,  sec  Flor.  Peruv. 
ii.  p.  96.  For  an  account  of  the  other  new 
species,  see  Lamarck  Illustr.  and  Encyc .,  Cava- 
nilles  leones,  and  Persoon’s  Synopsis. 

382.  Physalis.  Cor.  rotata.  Siam,  conniventia. 
Bacca  intra  ealyeem  indatum,  bilocularis. 

1 . Somnifera.  Mexico,  Candia,  Spain.  Peren. 

2.  Aristata.  Canary  Island*.  Shrub. 

3.  F/exiiosa.  India.  Shrub. 

A.  Arborescent.  Campechy.  Shrub . 

5.  Curassavica.  Curasao.  Shrub. 

6.  Tomentosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

7.  Viscosa.  Virginia  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Peren. 

8.  Pmmylmnua.  Virgiuia.  Peren. 

9.  Alkekeugi.  Italy,  Germany,  Japan  in  ditches. 
Peren. 

10.  Peruviana.  Lima.  Peren.  and  Shrub. 

11.  Anguiata.  East  and  West  Indies.  Ann. 

12.  Pubescent.  East  and  West  Indies,  Virginia, 
and  New  South  Wales.  Ann. 

18.  Barbademis.  Barba  does.  Ann. 

14.  ChenopodtJ'olia.  Ann. 

15.  Minima.  Dry  part*  of  India.  Ann. 

16.  Prvinosa.  America.  Ann. 

17.  Prostrata.  Peru.  Ann. 

•18.  Parviflora.  New  Holland,  (Brown,  p.  447.) 
• 19.  Obscnra.  Carolina.  1 See  Mtchaux, 

•20.  Ijanccctal*.  Carolina.  Per.}  Flor.  Amer. 
•21.  Nodosa.  America.  (Lamarck. ) 

380.  Jaboro-a.  Cor.  tubulnsa.  Cal.  5-ftdu*  bre- 
vis. Siam,  fauci  inserts.  Stigma  capitatum.  Bac- 
ca f 3-locul.  ? 

1.  IntegrifoSa,  Buenos  Ayres.  Peren. 

2.  Ruuciiutta.  Buenos  Ayres. 

£381.  Atropa.  Cor.  campanulata.  Stam.  distant ia. 
Bacca , gk>bosa  2- locular  is. 

1.  Mandragorn.  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Si- 
beria, Candia,  And  the  Cyclades.  Peren. 

2.  Belladonna.  England,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Peren. 

Y0X«  IV.  FART  1. 


3.  Physaloides.  Pern.  Ann. 

4.  Procumbent.  Mexico.  Ann. 

5.  So/anacca.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

6.  Arbarescens.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

7.  Frvtcsrrns.  Spain.  Shrub. 

•8,  Vmbellata.  • 13.  Den  tala. 

•9.  Bi flora.  * 14.  Contain . Ann. 

• 10.  Bicolor . *15.  Bijlorn.  Peren. 

• 11.  Aspera.  *16.  Utnbellala.  Roth. 

• 12.  Punctata.  Cat.  ii.  p.  24. 

Species  8 — 15  from  Peru.  Sec  Flor.  Peruv.  Per. 

soon  ranks  species  5,  6,  7,  12,  13,  14,  15.  under 
the  subgenus  Saracha,  Cor.  rot  at  o-campanula- 
tar.  Bacca  ( per  abortum  ) 1-locul.  ReccpL  car- 
nosum. 

304.  Ellisia.  Car.  infundibuliformis,  angusta.  2?ac- 
cw  ticca,  2-locularis,  2-valvis.  Sent.  2 punctata  :* 
altcro  supra  altcrum. 

1.  N yet  dm.  Virginia.  Ann. 

388.  Lvcit'M.  Cor.  tubulota,  fauce  clausa  Fihi- 
mentorum  barba.  Bacca  2-locuIaria,  polysperma. 

1.  Afrum.  North  of  Africa  and  Valent ta.  Shrub. 

2.  ttigidum,  or  camosum.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  Shr. 

3.  Ruthenicum.  Mountain*  of  Siberia  near  the 
Wolga,  in  Turcomania  and  Hyrcania,  and  at 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Shrub. 

4.  Tetrandrum . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

5.  Barbarum.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Shr. 

6.  Cinercum.  8.  Horridunu 

7.  Europcrum.  9.  Barbatum . 

10.  Boerhaavice/dUum.  Peru.  Shrub. 

11.  Capsularc.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

•12.  Mtcrophyllum.  India  and  East* 

of  Africa.  Duhamel, 

•13.  Lanceolatum.  Naples  and  Greece.  >N.  Edit. 

• 14.  Chinense.  China.  p.  107. 

• 15.  Ot'atum , fi.  barbarum  of  Willd.  . 

•16.  Obcratum.  Hedges  at  Tarma.*| 

• 17.  Salxum.  Sec  Flor. 

*18.  Spathulatum.  NearHuanuco.  • Peruv.  ii.  p. 
•19.  UmbclLitum.  Near  Canton.  4G.  t.  183. 

Near  Lima. 


• 20.  Aggregatum. 

•21.  Fuchsioides.  Cold  parts  of  Mexico. 


Shrub. 


(Humboldt,  Plant.  Etptinoct.} 

Species  6—9  from  the  Cape,  and  shrubby. 
Persoon  is  of  opinion,  thac* species  IS — 90  have  a 
greater  affinity  with  Atropa  arborescens  than  with 
Lycium , and  he  thinks  that,  along  with  species 
11*  they  should  form  a new  genus.  Suno/nis,  i. 
p.  232. 

390.  CryptosTOMUM.  Cor.  infundibulif.  calyci  in- 
serts. Nectar,  monophyllum,  corollam  claudcns. 
Bacca  exsucca  3-locul.  loculis  monospermis. 

I-  Ijtnrifolium.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 
416.  Camax.  Cal.  5-partit.  Cor.  rotata.  Stigma 
3 seu  4-fidum.  Bacca  4-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Fraxinea . Woods  of  Guuna.  Shrub. 

319.  TmauRiiA.  Cor.  campanulata,  limbo  insequa- 
li.  Nectar,  breve  germen  cingens  5 dcntaigm. 
Filam . ncctario  inserta.  Bacca  4-locul.  loculi* 
2-sperm  is. 

1.  Ambrosiaca.  2.  Inodor  a. 

Both  fnun  Andalusia,  and  Ann. 

341.  Solandra.  Cal.  rumpeits.  Cor.  clavato-in- 
fundibulif.  maxima.  Bacca  4-locul.  polysperma. 
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1.  Grand  flora  Fitturet  of  rocks  in  Jamaica. 
Shrub. 

369.  Menais.  Cor.  hypocrateriformis.  Cal.  3- 
pbvllus.  Dacca  4-locularit.  Srm.  solitaria. 

I.  Topioria.  South  America.  Shrub. 

449.  Leea.  Cor.  1. petals.  Ned.  1-phyll.  tubo  co* 
roll*  im  posit  um  5-fidum  erect um.  Dacca  3-sper- 
ma  infera.  (Monoica  Jussieu.) 

1.  Sambuciua.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  JEquata.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Crupa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

403.  Sidehoxylon.  Cor.  5 ftda.  Ned.  in  plerit- 

que  5-phyllum.  Stigma  simplex.  Dacca ■ 5-aperma. 

1.  Mite . Africa. 

2.  Inertne.  Ethiopia. 

S.  MclanophUum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Cymotum.  Cape  of  G.  H.  Table  Mountain. 

5.  Scriceum.  New  Holland. 

6.  Argenteum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Tome  nt  as  urn.  East  Indies. 

8.  Lycioidet.  Canada. 

9.  Dceandrum . North  America. 

• 10.  Spi riorum.  Morocco.  This  is  the  EUeo - 
dendrvm  organ  of  Willdenow. 

*11 . Nitidan.  St  Domingo.  7 See  Lamarck, 
•12.  Mutliflomm.  Cape  of  G.  H.  J III.  it.  p.  42. 
Species  1 — 10  shrubby* 

400.  Chbysophylluii.  Cor.  campanulata,  10-fida: 
laciniit  altemUjpatulis.  Dacca  10-spermA. 

1.  Cainilo . Martinique. 

2.  Monopyreaum,  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

3.  Mkrocarpum.  Beside  rivers  in  Hispaniola. 

4.  Argenteum.  Martinique. 

5.  Dug  or  urn.  Woody  mountains  of  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Jamaica. 

f>.  Pyriforme.  Beside  the  R.  Galibia  in  Guiana. 
7.  Glabrum.  Woods  of  Martinique. 

*8.  Angurti folium.  St  Domingo.  1 Lamarck,///. 
* 9.  Olivi/orme.  Martinique.  j ii.  p.  44. 
All  shrubby. 

393.  Bassovia.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  routa.  Dac • 
ca  polysperma  nodulosa.  Semina  margine  mem- 
branact-a  nidulantia. 

1.  Sy/vatica.  Wet  woods  of  Guiana.  Perm. 
364.  Baeobotrys.  Cor.  tubulosa  5-fida.  Cal.  du- 
plex superus ; exterior  %phyllus  j inferior  campa- 
nulatus.  5-dcntatus.  Dacca  1 .loculans  polysperma. 

1.  Nemorali*.  Island  of  Tanna.  Shrub. 

2.  Lanceolata . Mts.  of  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 


Sect.  VI.  Flowers  Monopctalous , Superior. 

$ 33S.  Samolus.  Cor.  hypocratcriformis.  Stamina 
munita  squamulis  coroMae.  Cape.  1 -loculans  infera. 
1.  Valerandi.  Coasts  of  England,  Europe,  Asia, 
America,  and  New  South  Wales.  Isien. 

• 2.  Littoral**.  New  South  Wales." 

Perm. 

• 3.  Junceur.  New  Holland. 

, *4.  Ambiguue.  New 

The  Sbeffieldu  repent  of  Linn,  and  the  Sheffieldia 
incana  of  Labulvd.  are  varieties  of  species  2. 
Prodr.  p.  428. 


r South  Wales.!  BrWi 
Holland. 

V Holland,  \ 42K 

i of  Linn,  and  toe  Sheffield! 


352.  Vibecta.  U.  5 deotat  dentibua  inteijeetli  Chit-. 
Cor.  infundibulif.  Stigma  bipartitum.  Cap a.  I4o.  r 
cularis  polysperma  infera.  I 

1.  Biflora.  Mu: it  places  of  Surinam.  An*. 

330.  Bellonia.  Cor.  rotata.  Capi.  l-locularis, 
infera,  polysperma,  calycc  rostnta. 

1.  Atpcra.  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Spinorn.  Woods  near  rivers  in  Hispaniola. 
Shrub. 

S37.  Macrocnehvm.  Cor.  campanulata.  Copt. 
infers,  2-locutaris.  Srm.  imbricata. 

1.  Jamaicentc.  Banlu  of  rivers,  in  the  South  of 
Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Candiditiimum.  Near  St  Martha.  Shrub. 

5.  Caccinrum.  Island  of  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

• -t.  Corymborum.  Andes.  "IS tt  Ftar. 

• 5.  Microcarpou.  Ciiinchao  and  Cu-  / Peru..  □. 

chero.  fp.  48.  t. 

• 6.  f 'motum.  Warm  pts.  of  Peru.  J 189. 

351.  Dentella.  Cal.  Spartit.  superus.  Cor.  infun. 

dibulif.  laciniis  triden Litis.  Capi.  t.locuL  poly- 
sperms. 

1 . Repent.  East  Indies  and  New  Caledonia. 

350.  CHiHAnniin.  Cal.  margo  integer.  Cor.  ia- 
fundibulif.  Copt,  infera  2-locul.  loculia  1 -tperaus. 
Stigma  2 ■ parti! um. 

1.  Cimota.  Martinique.  Shrub. 

336.  RonbELETia.  Cor.  mfundibuliformia,  Cape. 
2-locularis,  infera,  polysperma,  subrotunda,  eoro- 
nata. 

1.  Americana.  America.  Shrub. 
fi.  Odorata.  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Trifoliata.  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Virgata.  Coastt  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

6.  Pilota.  Santa  Cruz  and  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

6.  Thyrwidea.  10.  Umbellmlata. 

7.  Racemota.  11.  Incana. 

8.  Lauri/olia.  12.  Hiriuta. 

9.  Tamenlota.  13.  Utria. 

Species  6—13  shrubby,  sod  from  Jamaica. 

• 14.  laevigata.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

•15 . Busijblia.  Island  of  Montserrat.  ( I'aJd.) 

Species  6 — IS  require  to  be  rr-exanuned.  Persons 
thinks  that  some  of  them  do  not  belong  to  this 
genus. 

346.  Cinchona.  Cor.  infundibuliformia.  Capi.  ia- 
fera,  2-locularis,  2-partibilis,  dissepimento  psrallelo. 

1.  OJjuittalit.  Near  Laxa  and  Ayavaca  in  Pe- 
ru. Shrub. 

2.  Pubescent.  Peru.  Shrub. 

5.  Macrocarpa.  Santa  Fc.  Shrub. 

4.  Caribaea.  Caribbees.  Shrub. 

5.  Corymbij'era.  Islands  of  Toogataboo  and 
Eaove,  iu  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Shrub. 

6.  Lineata.  Dominica.  Shrub. 

7.  Floribuntla.  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  St  Lucia, 
Dominica,  and  Cuadaloupc,  in  high  woody 
places,  and  on  the  banks  of  torrents.  Shrub. 

8.  Brachycarpa.  Shady  mountains  in  the  west 
of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

9.  AnguttifoUa.  Hispaniola  banks  of  risers. 

* 10.  (Jialifotia . Peruvian  Andes  near  Cuenca.  Sir. 

•11.  Scrooiculata.  Peruvian  Andes  near  Jaen  dr 

Bracimorroi.  Shrub. 
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Claw  V-  * If.  Magntjotia.  Peruvian  Andes  near  Jacn  de 
>cntandria.  Bracamorros.  Shrub. 

*13.  Hirsute.  Highest  mountains  of  the  Andes. 

• 14.  Purpurea.  Low  mountains  of  the  Andes. 

• 15.  (hrata.  Low  mountains  of  the  Andes  to- 

wards Pozuzo  and  Panto. 

• 16.  Ijtnceolatit.  Cold  mountains  of  the  Andes. 

• 17.  Magnifolia.  Warmest  groves  of  the  Andes. 

• 18.  Acutijolia.  Groves  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

• 19.  Micrantha.  Cold  and  lofty  mountains  of  the 

Peruvian  Andes. 

• 20.  Glandulifera.  Peru. 

•21.  Dkhotoma.  Peru. 

*22.  Rosea.  At  Pozuzo. 

• 23.  PKilippica.  Near  Manilla  in  Santa  Cruz. 

• 24.  Longtjlora.  Journ . de  Phys.  1790,  p.  243. 
Species  10—12  have  been  discovered  by  Humboldt 

and  Bonpland  ; see  Planter  Equinoctials.  Sp. 
15—22,  see  Flor.  Peruv.  Persoon  ranks  Sp. 
4—9,  and  Sp.  23,  24,  under  the  subgenus  Ex* 
ostem  A staminibuaexsertis.  The  authors  of  the 
Flor.  Peruv.  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Species  of 
this  subdivision  should  be  referred  to  the  genus 
Portlamdla.  Synopsis,  i.  p.  197. 

540.  Portlandia.  Cor.  cUvato-infundibulif.  An- 
therce  longitudinalcs.  Caps,  pentagons,  retusa,  2- 
locukiris,  polysperma,  coronata  calyce  5-phyllo. 

1.  Tetranaa.  Savage  Island,  South  Sea.  Shrub. 

2.  Grandiflora.  On  rocks  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Coccinea.  Precipices  of  mountains  in  the  W. 
of  Jamaica.  Ptrcn. 

4.  Hexandra.  Woods  of  Carthagena,  Guiana, 
and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

* Si  Corymbosa.  Andes.  Shrub.  (FI.  Peruv.) 
- 330.  Roblla.  Car.  infondibulif.  fundo  clauao  val- 
vulis  stamiaiferis.  5%.  2-fiduro.  Caps.  2-locuU- 
ris,  cylindrica,  infera. 

1.  Ciliata.  Morocco  and  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

2.  Squarrosa.  Peren.  4.  Muscosa.  Ann. 

3.  Dccurrens.  Ann.  5.  Spicata.  Shrub. 

Species  2 — 5 from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

344.  Goodenia.  Cor.  supra  longitudmaliter  fisaa 
genitalia  exaerens,  limbo  quiqquefido  secundo. 
Anth.  lineares  imberbei.  Stigma  urceolatum  cilia, 
turn.  Caps.  2-locul.  2-valv.  polysperma,  dissepi. 
meoto  parailelo.  Sem.  imbricata. 


I.  Ovata.  Shrub. 

% Alhida. 

3.  Laevigata.  Shrub. 

4.  Paniculata. 

5.  Bellidi folia. 

6.  Stricta. 

7.  Ramosissima. 

S.  Hctcrophylla. 

9.  Hederacea. 

• 10.  Stellsgera. 

•11.  Humiiis. 

• 12.  Gracilis. 

• 13.  Decurrens. 

• 14.  Acuminata. 

• 15.  Faria. 

• 16.  Rotundfolia. 

• 17.  Barbate. 

• 18.  Geniculaia. 


• 19.  Lanala. 

• 20.  Glabra. 

• 21.  Mollis. 

• 22.  Elongata. 

• 23.  Hispida. 

• 24%  Coronopifolia. 

• 25.  Tenella. 

• 26.  Filiformis. 

•27.  Quadrilocularis . 

• 28.  Purpurasccns. 

• 29.  Pterigospenna. 

• 30.  Cotndea. 

• 31.  Incana. 

• 32.  Soapigera. 

•33.  Viscida. 

• 34.  Repens. 

• 35.  Pumilis. 

• 36.  Calendulacea. 


AH  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

6 


Sp.  34,  which  is  the  radictnis  of  Cavanilles,  is  Class  V. 
found  also  in  Chili.  See  Sc  avola.  Pentaodria. 

% 331.  Phytruma.  Cor.  rotata,  laciniis  lincaribut,  5-  v— 
partita.  Stigma  2-seu  3-fidum.  Caps.  2-seu-3- 
iocu  laris  infera. 

\.  Pauciflora.  Mts.  of  Switzerland  Styria.  Per. 

2.  ScheuchzerL  Switzerl.  and  Piedmont.  Per. 

S.  Michelii.  Mont  Cenis,  Tuscany,  and  the  Val- 
lais.  Peren. 

4.  Hemispharrica.  Mountains  of  Switzerland, 

Italy,  Austria,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

5.  Comosa.  Tyrol,  and  Mts.  of  Carniola.  Bien. 

6.  Orbicularis.  England,  and  mountains  of  Ita- 
ly, Switzerland,  Verona,  and  Hesse.  Peren. 

7.  Nigra.  Woody  meadows  in  Carolina.  Peren. 

8.  Betoniarfotia.  Mts.  of  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

9-  Spicata.  In  the  woods  of  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  Engl.  Fran,  and  Italy.  JVrea. 

10.  Ovata.  In  the  subalpine  meadows  of  the  8u- 
detes,  Bohemia,  Switzerl.  ahd  Piedmont.  Per. 

11.  Virgata.  On  mount  Libanu9.  Bicn. 

12.  Lobehoides.  Armenia. 

13.  Lanceotisla . Armenia. 

14.  Rigid  a.  In  the  East. 

16.  Ampkxicaulis.  In  the  East. 

16.  Pinnata.  Candia  and  the  East. 

• 17*  Campanuloides.  Mount  Caucasus.  Peren* 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  16.  under  the  subgenus  Petro- 
marula.  See  Synopsis,  i.  p.  194. 

332.  Trachelium.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stigma  glo- 
bosum.  Caps,  trilocularis,  infera. 

1.  Camdeum.  Shady  places  in  Italy  and  the 
E'ast.  Bien. 

2.  Diffusvm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  7 muifolium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

• 4.  Angustifolium.  Near  Fczzan  in  Morocco. 

X 329.  Campanula.  Cor.  campanulata,  fundo  clau- 
se valvis  staminiferia.  Stigma  3-fidum.  Caps,  in- 
fera, poris  lateralibus  dehisce  ns.  * 

t.  Cenisia.  Alps  of  Switzerl.  and  Cenis.  Peren. 

2.  Uniflora.  Mountains  of  Lapland.  Peren. 

3.  BeUardi.  Mountains  of  Italy.  Perm. 

4.  Pulla.  Mts.  of  Austria  and  Stiria.  Peren . 

5.  Zoysii.  Mountains  of  Carniola.  Peren. 

6.  Gracilis . New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and 
New  Holland. 

7.  Glauca.  Japan.  Peren. 

6.  Grandiflora.  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Peren. 

9.  Tetraphylla.  Japan. 

19.  Triphylfa.  Japan.  Peren. 

1 1 . Verticillata.  In  Dauria.  Peren. 

12.  Rotundifolia.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Bien.  Peren. 

13.  Lmifolia.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Switzer- 
land, Dauphiny,  Austria,  Bohemia.  Peren. 

14.  Pubesccns.  Rocks  in  the  wood  of  Bohemia. 

Peren. 

15.  Linarioides.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video. 

16.  Carpathica.  South  of  Hungary,  and  Carp  a-  * 

thian  mountains.  Peren. 

17-  Lobelioidcs.  Madeira.  Ann. 

18.  Porosa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
of  Samolus,  according  to  Bromn. 

19.  Undulala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

20.  Linearis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


species 
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21.  SmUiflora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

22.  Patula . England,  Sweden,  &c.  BUn. 

23.  Rapuhculus . Engl.  Switzer.  Fran.  &c.  Bien. 

24.  Umdcntata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25. Fasciculata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 
28.  Pertictfolia.  Rough  parUof  the  N.ofEur.  Per. 
27-  Pyramidalis.  About  Idria  and  in  Camiola. 

Bien. 

28.  Americana . Pennsylvania.  Ann. 

29.  Nitida.  North  America.  Perm. 

30.  Lilt  folia.  Scotland,  England,  Siberia  and 
Tart  ary.  Peren. 

31.  Ensijolia.  Volcanic  Mt.  in  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

32.  lUiomboidea.  Mts.ofSwitzerL  and  Italy.  Per. 

53.  Lalifolia . England,  Switzerland,  and  Swe- 
den. Peren. 

S4-.  Urticifolia.  Germany  and  Bohemia.  Peren. 

35.  Stylosa.  Siberia.  Peren. 

36.  Itanunculoides.  Scotland,  England,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  Austria.  Peren. 

37.  Bononiaisis.  Bologna  ind  Camiola.  Peren. 

38.  Pciuta.  Italy  foot  of  Mount  Vctulus.  Peren. 

39.  PiarmictxfoUa . Armenia. 

40.  Gramini/olia.  Italy  and  Mts.  of  Camiola.  Per. 

41.  Trache/tum.  EngL  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

42.  Glomerate.  England,  France,  Austria, 
Sweden.  Peren. 

43.  Cervicaria.  Switzerl.  Germ,  and  S wed.  Bien. 

44.  Marginata.  Japan,  at  the  way  sides.  Peren. 

45.  Thyrsoidea.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Har- 
cynia,  and  Camiola.  Bien. 

46.  Peireea.  Baldo  near  Tunis. 

47 . Adpressa.  5 1 . Cincrca. 

48.  Subulata.  52.  Pcregrina. 

49.  lliipidula.  Ann.  53.  Centua. 

50.  Paniculata. 

Sp.  47 — 53  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

54.  Allionii.  SwitzerL  France,  and  Italy.  Peren. 

55.  Punctata.  Siberia. 

56.  Medium.  Germany  and  Italy.  Bien. 

57.  Barbaia.  Mountains  of  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Piedmont.  Peren. 

58.  Spica/a.  J.ower  V.dlais.  Bien. 

SO.  Str/gosa.  In  the  East. 

60.  Alpina.  Mts.  of  SchecbergandSwitzerl.  Per. 

61.  Mollis.  Syria,  Sicily,  Spain.  Ann. 

62.  Saxatili*.  Candia. 

63.  Alliariafoiia.  In  the  East. 

64.  Sibirica.  Siberia  and  Austria.  Bien. 

65.  Tridcntata.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

68*  Laciniala.  In  Greece  and  Mount  Libanus. 

67.  Strieta.  Syria  and  Palestine. 

68.  Attrea.  Rocks  of  Madeira.  Shrub. 

69.  Fruticosa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

70.  Speculum.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

71.  Hybrida.  Engl.  Switzcrl.  and  France.  Ann. 

72.  Pritmalocarpus . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann . 

7 3.  Cuchharij'utw.  Apennines.  Peren. 

74.  Limoni/olia.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

75.  Peniagonia.  Thrace.  Ann. 

76.  Perfuliata.  Virginia.  Ann. 

77.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

78.  Procumbent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

79.  TenelU.  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 


I See  Lamark,  Encyc. 
M.  p.  585,686. 


80.  Elat inet.  Mu.  South  of  Europe.  Peren.  Qum  \ 

81.  Diffusa.  Calabria.  Peren . 

82.  Hederacta.  England,  France,  Spain,  and  m 
Denmark.  Peren. 

83.  Erinoides.  Africa. 

84.  Ileterophylla.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

85.  Erinus.  Italy,  Spain,  and  S.  of  France.  Ann. 

♦66.  Versicolor.  Greece.  Peren.  ( And.Jkp.396.) 

* 87.  Azurea.  Switzerland.  Per.  (Bot.  Mag.55\.) 

*88.  Colli  tut.  Caucasus.  Peren.  (Bot.  Mtig.9 27. » 

* 89.  Quadn/ida.  N.  Holland.  I Brown’s  Prodr. 

* 90.  Saxicola.  New  Holland.  J iv.  p.  560. 

* 91.  Diearicata . Mts.  of  Carolina.?  Mich.  FI.  Am. 

* 92.  Flexuosa.  Mts.  of  Carolina.  J i.  p.  109. 

* 93.  Filiformis.  Conception  in  Chili.  (FI.  Peruv.) 

* 94.  Alaia.  Mount  Atlas.  (Dcxfant.) 

* 95.  Acuminata.  Pennsylv.  and  Virginia.  (Mich.) 

* 96.  Crispa.  Armenia.  ( Im march. ) 

*97.  Bicaul  is . Py  rennets.  ( La  Peyroase. ) 

* 98.  lM:tug:Rosa.  Tartary.  I Son  -Lamarck, 

. • 99-  Tomer. tom.  In  the  East.  > Encyc.  Mcth. 

*100.  Arrtnlca,  Armenia.  J i.  p.  584. 

9 101.  Vaulina.  Near  Tlcm son,  Mt.  Atlas.  (Desf.) 

* 102.  l.igulala.  Woods  of  Hungary.  (Kituib.) 

* 103.  J Aguiar  is.  Alps?  ' 

* 104.  Pcliijormis.  Candia. 

* 105.  Tululosa. 

*106.  Viola.  Siberia? 

* 107.  Parti/iora.  In  the  E. 

* 108.  Lynita.  In  the  East.  J 

* 109.  Inter  runt  a.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

* 1 10.  Eric  aides.  * 1 11.  AUiJlqra.  • 112.  Plica/a. 

•11 3.  Bi flora.  Peru.  (I'lor.  Peruv.) 

Pcrsoou  ranks  Sp.  G9,  70,  71,  72,  75,  76,  109 

113,  uuder  the  subgenus  Legousia.  The  ge- 
neric character  of  Campanula,  given  by  Mr 
Brown,  is—CW.  5-  (raro  4-)  fid.  Cor.  campan. 

5-fida.  Fil.  basi  dilatata.  Stig.  3-2-lubura. 

Crr/v.  3-2-Iocul.  sajpius  infera  foraminibus  late- 
ralibus  aperiens  nunc  apice  super©  valvato.  Pro- 
tlromut , p.  560. 

J 312.  Lobelia.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  l-petala  irre- 
gularis. Anth.  cob x rentes.  (Slam,  connata  in 

tubum.  Pcrsoou.)  Caps,  infera  2-seu-S-locularis. 

1.  Linearis.  Cape  ol  Good  Hope. 

2.  Simplex.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

3.  Pi ui folia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

4.  Dart  wanna . Lakes  in  the  coldett  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

5.  Tupa.  Peru.  Peren. 

6.  Kalmii.  Canada  and  Carolina.  Ann. 

7.  Paniculata.  Ethiopia. 

8.  Graminea.  Peru. 

9.  G>  audit.  South  America. 

10.  Comula.  Cayenne. 

1 1.  Lknra.ta.  Cape  of 'Good  Hope. 

12.  CotHmneee.  New  Granada.  Peren.  Shrub. 

13.  Arborea.  Society  Islands. 

14.  flefluLfolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

15.  Triijuctra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

16  Cineria.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

17.  Ism  gift  ora.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

18.  lomeMtosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

19.  See  undo.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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20.  Acumhtnkf.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

21.  Slricta.  . The  Antilles,  Guadeloupe,  and  St 
Vincent.  Peren. 

22.  Patuia.  Cape  bf  Good  Hope. 

23.  Assurgens.  High  and  cold  parts  of  Jam.  8hr. 

24.  Cardmalis.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Peren. 

25.  Ferruginca.  America. 

96.  Debit  s.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

27.  Sipkilitica.  Dry  parts  of  Virginia.  Peren. 

28.  Suriname***.  Surinam.  Shrub. 


29.  In  flat  a.  ■ Virginia  aixi  Canada.  Ann. 

SO.  Cliffdrtiana.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Ann. 
SJ.  Urens.  France  and  Spain.  Ann.  • 1 
82.  Mi  m it  a.  Cape  of  Good  -Hope.  Peren . 

S3.  Lai/rentia.  Italy  and  Caudia.  Ann. 

34.  Hndtcans.  Japan. 

35.  Campanuioidn.  Japan. 

36.  Erin  us.  Ann.  39.  Pepem. 

87.  Erinoides.  Ann.  40.  Thcrmalis. 

38.  Anccpt.  Ann.  41.  Pu  be  teens.  Peren. 

Species  36—41.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
42.  Zelanica.  China  and  India. 

43*  Lutea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann . 

44.  Angidata.  New  Zealand. 

45.  Hirsuta.  Shrub.  • 58.  Inundata. 


46.  Pugmeea. 

47.  Coronopifolia.  Per. 

48.  Crenata. 

49.  Unident  at  a . Shr. 

50.  Bicolor.  Ann. 

51.  Alata.  Peren . 

52.  Gracilis.  Ann. 

53.  ConcOlor. 

54.  Quadra* erularis. 

55.  Mcmbramtcea. 

56.  Purpurascem. 

57.  Fluviatilis. 

71.  PulotnUenla.  Chimborazo.  Shrub. 

72.  Andropogo w.  Quito. 

73.  Cordigera.  Chili.  • 

74.  Decurrent.  Chili. 

75.  Conglobata.  Martinique. 

76.  fErt a.  Quito. 

77.  Biserrala.  Peru. 

78.  MnerOnata.  Chili.  . 

79.  PersidfoUa.  New  Spain. 

80.  Comma.  New  Spain. 

81.  Fenestralis. 


• 59.  Pedunculate. 

•60.  Irrfgua.  > 

*61v  Dent  at  a. 

• 62.  Gibbosa. 

• 69.  Simplkicaul*. 

• 64.  Sirtcta 

9 65.  HeterophyUa. 

•66.  Tcnuior. 

• 67.  Parvi/blia. 

• 68.  Diaica. 

• 69.  Scapigera. 

• 70.  Ihfpncrateriformis. 

7 Cavan. 

\ Ioones. 


1 


Cavan.  Itohes. 


* 82.  Gigantea.  Quito.  J 

* 83.  Ac  uminata.  Jamaica. 

* 84.  Laciniata.  St  Domingo. 

* 8.5.  Pubcrula . Carolina.  | Michaux.  FI. 
V6ti.  Crassiuscula.  Carolina  V Amer.  ii.  p. 

' 87.  Amcena.  North  America.  J 152. 

' 88.  Clatfioninna. 

' 89.  Grutna.  New -Spain. 

’90.  Campanulata.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  7 See  Lam. 

* 91.  F ili for  mis.  Mauritius.  f Env.  Meth . 

1 92.  Chanurpithys.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 93.  Jtreynii.  £ frica. 


• 94.  Serpens.  Mauritius. 

• 95.  Alsinuides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Species  50—70.  from  N.  Holland  and  Van  Diem. 

Island.  See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  562.  Persocu 
ranks  this  genus  under  MoNADuLFHtA. 


345.  ScAtvdlA.  Cor.  1 -petals  : tubo  tonrftudinalitcr  Class  ▼. 
fisso,  Limbo  5-fido  latorali.  Drupa  infera,  1-spcr-  P«K*ndru. 
tna.  Mnr2-locu  laris. 

1.  Lobelia.  East  and  West  Jndiea.  Shrub. 

2.  Kobnigii.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Serkea.  Savage  Island.  Shrub. 

Persoon  includes  in  this  genus,  Goodenia  Levigata 
and  ramosissima. 

367.  Scoema.  Cor.  campanulata.  Cal.  duplex  ; 
exterior  2-fidus  inferus,  interior  superus  integerri- 
mu«j*  Stigma  caprtatum.  Drupa  monosperma. 

1.  Americana.  Santa  Cruz  and  Montserrat.  Shr. 

372.  MaTtiiiola.  Cor.  tubulosa,  supera,  indivisa. 

Calyx  integer.  Drupa  nuclco  globose. 

1.  Scabra . America.  Shrub. 

363.  Morin  da.  Flores  aggregati,  monopetali.  Stig- 
ma 2-tidum.  Drupa  aggregat*. 

1.  Umbeliata.  India,  shrub. 

2.  Citfifofia.  India.  Shrub. 

3.  Royoc.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

349.  Psychotiwa.  CaL  5-dentatos,  coronins.  Cor. 

tubulosa.  Bacca  globosa.  Sern.  2,  hcmispharrica, 
sulcata. 

1.  Asiatka.  East  Indies.  Shrttb. 

2.  Glahrata.  Rocks  in  the  interior  of  Jam.  Shr. 

3.  Axillaris.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  Laurifolia . Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Sh rub. 

5.  Parviftora.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

6.  Hirsuta.  Woods  in  the  S.  partsof  Jam.  Shr. 

7.  Fattens.  Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

8.  CitrifoliQ.  West  Indies.  Peren. 

9.  Nitida.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Shrub. 

10.  Marginata.  Woods  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

11.  TenuffoSa.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

12.  Nervosa.  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

15.  Cart  hag  in  ensh.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

14.  Myrstiphyllum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

15.  Laxa.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

16.  Parasitica.  Martinique,  Dominica,  Guade- 
loupe, St  Christophers,  and  Montserrat.  Shr. 

17.  Horizontalis.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

18.  Nutans.  Chalky  parts  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

19.  Spcdosa • Otaheite.  Shrub. 

*20.  Involucrata.  Jamaica  and  Guiana.  Shrub . 

21.  Flexuosa.  Barren  parts  of  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

22.  Ra centos  a.  Wooes  of  Guiana.  Shrub . 

23.  Fiolacea.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

24.  Brachiatu.  High  mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jam.  Shr. 

25.  Grandis.  Mts.  in  the  inter,  and  W.  of  Jam.  SJtr. 

26.  Patent.  High  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

27.  Utiginosa.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 

28.  Serpens.  -East  Indies.  Peren. 

29.  Herbacea.  India.  Peren. 

30.  Evict ica.  Given  under  LoniccrA  by  Persoon. 

America.  Shrub. 

31.  Corymbosa.  High  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

32.  Pubescent,  Jamaica  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

33.  Pedunculata.  Woody  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

34.  Crocea.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

35.  Alpina.  Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

36.  Panicuhzia.  Surinam  and  S.  America.  Shrub. 

37.  Paliettrea.  Woods  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Guiaua*  Shrub . 

38.  Lutea.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

39.  Longiflora.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 
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40.  Pi few.  • 59.  Cymosa, 

41.  Subtomcntosa.  *53.  Jyillosa. 

42.  Macropodj . *54.  Foieolala . 

43.  Gracilis.  *55.  Mil  is. 

44.  Maerophylla.  *56.  Firgatm. 

45.  Reticulata.  * 57.  Trtjtda. 

46.  Amethystina . # 53.  Repanda. 

47-  JfocroAolr/s.  • 59.  Hyacinthoidcs. 

48.  Thyrsifiora.  *60.  C arnica. 

49.  Oftovata*  *61.  Tinctoria . 

50.  Stdphurca.  * 62.  Euteo-virescens. 

51.  *63.  Viridis. 

Sp.  40 — 63  from  Peru,  see  F/or.  Peruo.  ii.  p.  60, 
See.  Sp.  34,  37,  3B,  39, 59—63,  are  ranlu-d  by 
Persoon  under  the  subgenus  Palicubia,  Cor. 
tubo  basi  bine  gibbo  obliquo  aut  subincurvo. 
Flor.  colore  utplurimum  lutei,  passim  corrules- 
centes.  Synopsis,  i.  p.  205 — 208. 

353.  Coffea.  Cor.  hypocratefbrmis.  Slant,  supra 
tubum.  Bac+a  infera,  disperma.  Son.  arillata. 

1.  Sambucina.  Friendly  Islands.  Shrub. 

2.  Opulina.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

3.  Odor  ala.  Tanna,  Friendly  Islands.  Shrub. 

4.  Arabica.  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

5.  Trijlora.  Island  of  Otaheite.  Shrub, 

6.  Gujanensis.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

7.  PanicuUita.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

8.  Occidcntalis.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 
*9.  Mauriliana.  Bourbon.  (Lamarck,  Encyc.) 

* 10.  Raccmosa.  * 15.  Fovcolata. 

Ml.  Umbellata.  * 16.  Longifulia. 

* 12.  Ciliata.  0 17-  Microcarpa. 

* 13.  Verti ciliata.  *18.  Acuminata. 

* 14.  Nitida.  *19.  Subsessilis. 

Sp.  9 — 19  from  Peru,  see  Fhr.  Peruo.  ii.  p.64,  kc. 
Sp.  8,  18,  19,  are  ranked  by  Persona  under  the 
subgenus  Potima.  Bacca  1-sperma:  Sen.  1 
nempe  abortivo.  Synopsis , i.  p.  208. 

354.  Chiococca.  Cor.  infundibuliformis,  sequalis. 
Bacca  l'locularis,  2-sperma,  infera. 

1.  Raccmosa.  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  Shrub. 

2.  Barbata.  Marquesa  isles,  Society  and  Friendly 
Islands.  Shrub. 

*3.  Brae  hint  a.  Groves  of  Peru.  Flor.  Peruo. 
389.  Seri  8s a.  Cor.  infundibulif*  faucc  ciliata,  laci- 
niis  limbi  subtrilobis  ! Bacca  infera  2-sperma. 

1.  Fietida.  I ndia, China,  Cochiochina,  Japan.  Shr. 
357.  Ckphaxljs.  Flores  capital i iuvolticrati.  Cor. 
tubulosa.  Stigma  2 partitum.  Bacca  disperma. 
Receplaculum  paleaceum. 

1.  Violacca . Guiana  and  the  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Tomcntoio.  Woods  of  Guiana  and  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

S.  Punicea.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

4.  Elata.  High  mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

5.  Axillaris.  St  Christophers.  Shrub. 

6.  Purpurea.  Peren.  9.  Involucrala.  Skr. 

7.  Alba.  Shr.  10.  Tctrandra.  Shr. 

8.  Glabra.  Shr.  1 1-  Sessiliflora.  Skr.. 

12.  Muxcosa.  At  rivers  and  on  mts.  Martiniq.  Shr. 

Sp.  6—11  from  Guiana, 

Persoon  places  under  thi»  genus  Loniccra  bubaliua 
and  Psychotria  emetica. 

355.  Vakouxkia.  Cal.  5-dentat.  Corollcs  tubus  glo- 
bosus,  fauce  pilosa.  Stigma  2-lamcllatum.  Bacca 
iefera  4-5-spenna. 


1.  Edulis.  Chins,  India.  Shrub. 

347.  So lbn a.  Cal  5-fidus  superus.  Cor.  hypocra* 
teriformis,  tubo  longisrimo,  fauce  pilosa.  StyL  Eli- 
formis.  Stig.  trifidum.  Bacca  unilocularis  poly- 
•perms. 

1.  Longifiora.  At  rivers  in  Guiana.  Shrub. 

476.  Weber  a.  Contorts.  Bacca  infera  2-loculam, 
loculi*  l-spermis.  Stylus  elevatus.  Stigma  claya- 
tum.  Cal.  5-fid  us. 

1.  Corymbose.  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

2.  Cymosa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Tetrandra.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

Sp.  1,2,  are  given  by  Persoon  under  Cufia,  a sub* 
genus  to  Canthium,  Its  character  is  Cufia, 
mormia,  stigma  elevata.  Synopsis  f i.  p.  200. 

477.  Gardenia.  Contorts.  Bacca  infera,  2-locu- 
laris  polysperma.  Stylus  elevatus,  bilob  u*.  Cal. 
laciuiis  verticalibus. 

1.  Rad  tea  ns.  Japan.  Shrub. 

2.  Florida.  East  Indies,  Surat,  Amboyna,  aad 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

3.  fhunbergia.  C.  of  G.  Hope  and  Manilla.  Shr. 

4.  Lot  [folia . Mts.  in  the  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  CltuicrJ'olia.  Bahama  islands.  Shrub. 

6.  Gumtnifera.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

7.  Mufsotnda.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

8.  Gcnipa.  South  America.  See  the  new  gt- 
nus  Genifa.  Shrub. 

9.  Rolhmannia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

10.  Uliginosa.  Boggy  parts  of  Iudia.  Shrub. 

11 . Artnata.  Woods  of  Martinique  and  Cartha- 
gena. Shrub. 

12.  Spinosa.  China  near  Macao.  Shrub. 

13.  Dumetorum.  East  Indies  near  Madras.  Shrub. 

14.  Randia.  Jamaica  and  Martinique.  Shrub. 

15.  Micranthus.  China  and  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

16.  Scandens . China.  Shrub. 

17.  Muliiflora.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

* 18.  Longi flora.  Sierra  Leone.  Shrub. 

• 19.  Longtjlora.  Groves  of  Peru.  (FI.  Perm.) 
343.  Ucriaka.  Cal.  odentatus  superus.  Cor.  by- 

pocrateriformis ; tubo  longissimo,  fauce  ventricou 
nuda.  Anther <e  sessiles.  StyL  davatws  pilosus. 
Stigma  2-laroillatum . Bacca  2-Iocularts  polvsperm*. 
1.  Speciosa.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

356.  Canefuora.  Cal.  common,  tnbulosus  dentatos 
multiflorus.  Perianth,  5-*eu-6-fida.  Cor.  campan a* 
lata  5-seu-6  fida.  Fruct . inferus  2-spermus. 

1.  Axillaris.  Madagascar. 

2.  Capital A.  Madagascar.  Shrub, 

$58.  Bertikjla.  Con.  5-fid a.  Stigma  S-lamellatum. 
Bacca  2-locul.  polysperma. 

L Gujanensis.  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 
$861.  Lonicer  a.  Cor.  1-petala,  irregularis,  facet 
polysperma,  2-locularis  infera. 

1.  Caprjfolium.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Shrub. 

2.  Dioica , or  Parviflora  of  Persoon.  North  A- 
merica.  Shrub. 

3.  Sempervirens.  Virginia  and  Mexico.  Shrub. 

4.  Grata.  North  America.  Shrub. 

5.  Jmplexa.  Minorca.  Shrub. 

6.  Periclymenum.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Shrub. 

7.  Japotuca.  Japan.  Shrub. 

8.  Nigra.  Dauphiny,  France,  Switzerland.  Shr. 
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9.  Quadri folia.  Shrub* 

10.  Tartarica.  Tartary.  Shrub. 

1 1.  Xylosieum.  Hedges  in  ihecoldpts.ofEur.  Shr , 

12.  Pyrenaica.  Pyrcnnees  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

IS.  Aipigena.  Switzerland, Pyrenees, Bcc.  Peren. 

14.  ( rrrulea.  Switzerland.  Shrub. 

15.  Orient  alis.  Asia  Minor.  Shrub. 

16.  Fie  mesa.  Japan.  Shrub. 

17.  Sympkoricarpos.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Shr. 

18.  tiiervtUa.  Nova  Scotia  and  N.  York.  Shrub. 

19.  Batalina.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

20.  Corymbosa.  Peru.  Shrub. 

•21.  Canescens.  Magadore  and  Mount  TrarS. 
Shrub.  (Defont.) 

• 22.  Racevu-sa.  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7 under  the  sub- 
genujCarajPOtiu*  s Sp.8, 10 — 16,21, under  the 
•ubgenu*  X ylosteok  ; and  Sp.  17, 22,  under  the 
subgenus  Sympiioricarfos.  See  Synop.  i.  p.218. 
962.  Triosteum.  Cor . monopetala,  subsequalis.  Cal. 
ioogitudme  coroll*.  Bacca  3 locularis,  1-sperraa, 
infer  a. 

1.  Perfoliatum.  North  America.  Shrub . 

2.  Angustifolium.  Virginia.  Peren. 

3.  Trt/bntm.  Madagascar  l 

467-  Plocama.  Cal.  5-dentatus  superus.  Cor.  cam- 
panulata  5-fida.  Bacca  S-locularia,  loculis  mono- 
•perm  is. 

1.  Pendula.  Canary  islands.  Shrub. 

S70.  Muss.«nda.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stigmata  2. 
Crassiuscula.  Bacca  oblonga,  infers.  Sem.  qua- 
drifariam  disposita. 

1.  Frondoea.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Glabra.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

* 3.  Pubescent . China.  Shrub. 

360.  ScHWENKFELDfA.  Involucntm  4-fidum.  Cor. 
bypocratenf.  Stigma  5-partitum.  Bacca  5-locul. 
polysperma. 

1.  Hhia.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Cinerea.  Hedges  in  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shr. 

3.  Aspera.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Shrub. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  are  given  by  Persoon  un- 
der the  new  genus  Sabicca. 

359.  Hamf.llia,  or  Duhamelia  of  Persoon.  Cor. 
5-fida.  Bacca  5 -locularis,  infera,  polysperma. 

1.  Patens.  Hedges  in  the  mts.  of  Hispaniola.  Shr. 

2.  Axillaris.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Peren. 

3.  Chrysantha.  Mountains  in  the  W.  parts  of 
Jamaica  and  the  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

4.  Ventricosa.  Dry  hills  of  Jamaica.  Sh  rub. 
51  Setsdifiora,  or  Glabra  of  Persoon.  Woods  of 

Guiana.  Shrub. 

168.  Erithalie.  Cor.  5 partita  : laciniw  recurris. 
Cal.  urceolatuj.  Bacca  10-Iocularis,  infera. 

\.  Fruticaia.  Jamaica  and  Martinique.  Shrub. 

2.  Polygama.  Society  Islands.  Shrub. 


Sect.  VII.  Flowers  with  Four  Petals. 

965.  Stroemia.  Cor.  4-petala  vel  nulla.  CaL  4-phyI- 
lus.  Nectar,  ligulatum.  Bacca  corticoaa  pedicel- 
lata. 

1.  Farinosa.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 


2.  Tetrandra.  India.  Shrub.  Class  V. 

3.  Glandulosa.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub.  WnUndria. 

4.  Rotund ifolia.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub.  — W~L_J* 


Sect.  VIII.  Flowers  with  Jive  Petals  y Inferior . 

442.  Hirtella.  Pet . 5.  Ft  him.  longisuma,  penis- 
tentia,  spiralia.  Bacca  1-spenna.  Stylus  lateralis. 

1.  Americana . Brasil,  Guiana,  and  Cayenne.  Shr . 

2.  Triandra.  Woods  of  Jamaica,  Hispaniola, 
and  Martinique.  Shrub. 

3.  Paniculala . Cayenne.  Shrub. 

• 4.  Peruviana.  Groves  of  Chine hao.  Shr . (FL 

Peruv.) 

* 5.  Rugosa.  Porto  Rico.  3.)  Shr.  (Per. 

sooa.) 

X 405.  Rhamnus.  Cal.  tubulosus.  Cor.  squamae 
stamina  munientes  calvci  insertx.  Bacca. 

1.  CatharUcus.  Hedges  and  watery  places  in 
Europe. 

2.  Injector ius.  Spain,  France,  Camiola,  and 
Italy. 

3.  Lycioides.  Spain. 

4.  Erythroxylon.  Siberia. 

5.  Otcoides.  Spain. 

6.  Crenulatus.  Teneriffe. 

7.  SaxatiHs.  Mountains  of  Baden,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland. 

8.  Theezans.  China. 

9.  Sarctmphalus.  America. 

10.  Ferreus.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

11.  Jxcvigatus.  Santa  Cruz. 

12.  Tetragonus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

IS.  PolifoUus.  New  Zealand  ? 

14.  Valentinus.  Mountains  of  Valentia,  Mecca* 
and  Palermo. 

15.  Cubensis.  Coasts  of  Cuba. 

16.  Colubrinus,  jriren  under  Ckanothus  by  Per- 
soon. America. 

17.  Davuricus.  In  Dauria. 

18.  Alpinus.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Caruio- 
la,  and  Mount  Meissner  in  Hesse. 

19.  Pvmihu.  Mount  Baldo  and  Camiola. 

20.  Franguta.  Damp  groves  north  of  Europe. 

21.  Latijolius.  Mts  of  the  Azores,  St  Miguel. 

22.  Glandulosvs.  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands. 

23.  EHipticus , the  Ceanothus  reclinatus  of  Per- 
soon. Jamaica  and  Island  of  St  Bartholomew. 

24.  Prinoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  Mystacinus.  Abyssinia. 

26.  Atnifolius.  North  America  ? 

27.  Sphcerosiyermus.  Temperate  parts  of  Jamaica. 

28.  Hybrid  us. 

29.  Alai  emus.  South  of  Europe. 

30.  Carpimfolius.  Siberia  in  the  mountains  of 
fmeretia. 

31.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

32.  Circumscissus.  East  Indies. 

• 33 . Carolbunnus.  Carolina.  1 See  Mt- 

• 34.  Minutijioruf.  Coasts  of  Carolina.  > chaux, 

• 85.  Race mosus.  J FI.  Amer. 

• 36.  Cassinoides.  St  Dominica. 

*37.  Umbellatus.  New  Spain.  ( Caoanilles .) 
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* ?8.  Tnrtcnit.  Inland  of  Luzon  near  Manilla. 

• ( LavtuiilUs. ) 

* 30.  Sanguineus.  Gallicia,  near  St  Jacob.  (Or- 

tega* ) 

* 40.  Cubensis . Island  of  Cuba.  ( Ortega.) 

Species  1—32.  shrubby.  . / .* 

Under  this  genus  Persoon  ranks  the  Zizyphus 
lubilis  of  Willd.  as  a specie*  of  the  subgenus 
Oenoplia  ; and  he  alio  places  here  the  genua 
Ztzyphus  of  Willd.  as  a subgenus.  The  Zlzu- 
pkus  paUurus  is  likewise  given  as  a specif. s of  a 
third  subgenus  Paliuai  s.  In  the  genus  Rham- 
mt s the  plants  have  1 style,  in  Ztzyphus  2,  in 
Paliurus  3,  and  in  Oenoplia,  the  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious. Synopsis,  i.  p.  240. 

412.  Ceanothus.  Petala  5,  saccata  fornicata. 
Bacca  sicca,  3-locularis,  S-sperma. 


,1.  Americanus.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  MacrtKarpus.  New  Spain.  Shrub . 

3.  Asha  tic  us.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

4.  African us.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

5.  Capsularis.  Island  of  Otahcite.  Shrub. 

• 6.  Mtcrophyllus.  North  America.  Shrub.  See 

Michaux,  Atncr.  i.  p.  155.  ' 

• 7.  Globulosus.  New  Holland.  +ShruL  See 

Labillard.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  p.  61. 

•8.  Granulosus.  Grove*  of  Peru.  1 c m n 

• 9.  P«Ww.  Gram  of  the  V ^ **>'■  Pp 

Ar.de.,  frav.n.p.S. 


of  the  P‘- 

l ruv.  in.  p.  5. 


423.  Celastrus.  Cor.  5-petala,  patens.  Caps. 
3-angularis,  3-locularis.  Sem.  cal  vpt  rata. 

2.  Lutidus.  18.  Crenatus.  Mar- 

22.  Mtcrophyllus.  quesa  Islands  South 

3.  Bulletins.  Virginia.  Sea. 

4.  Ixisrinus.  19.  Dilatuius.  Japan. 

5.  Host  rat  us.  1 20.  Myrtifolius.  Vir- 

6.  Undulatus.  Bour-  ginia. 

bon.  21.  maytemu.  Chili. 

7.  Octogonus.  Peru.  22.  Tctragonus. 

8.  Filijormis.  Cape  of  23.  Articulatuf.  Japan. 

Good  Hope.  24.  A lotus.  Japan. 

9-  Scaxdens.  Canada.  25.  Linearis. 

10.  Paniculutus.  East  26.  Irrtegrifolitts. 

Indies.  27.  Emargbialus.  E. 

11.  Procumbent.  ■'  Indies. 

12.  Acviiunatus.  28.  Phyllacantkks.  Se- 

23.  Cassut attics.  Canary  nega). 

islands.  29.  Bustt/blhu. 

14.  St  rial  us.  Japan.  30.  Pyracanthus. 

15.  Cernuus.  31.  Roluudifotms. 

16’.  Vndatus.  82.  Parvtjhrms.  Ara- 

17*  Edvlis.  Arabia  Fe-  bia  Felix. 


Indies. 

11.  Procumbent. 

12.  Acviniuatus. 

23.  Cussm  aides.  Canary 
islands. 

14.  Striatiu.  Japan. 

15.  Cernuus. 

16.  Vndatus. 

17.  Etlul is.  Arabia  Fe- 

lix. 


0 33.  Macrocarpus.  Groves  of  Munna.'l  SeeFlor. 

0 34.  Vertidllatus.  Grove*  of  Cuchiro.  > Peruv. 

0 35.  Confertus.  Groves  of  Peru.  J p.'JJ. 
•36.  Multiflorus.  Africa?  (Lamarck,  Em  eye.) 
Species  1 — 32  shrubby.  Specie*  1,  2,  4,  5,  11, 
12,  15, 16,  22, 25,  26,  31,  from  the  Cape.  Spe- 
cies 29,  30  from  Ethiopia. 

% 424.  Euonymus.  Cor.  5-pctala.  Caps.  5-gona,  3- 
1 ocularis,  3 valvis,  colorata.  Scm.  calyptraU. 

1.  Tobira.  Japan. 

2.  Japonic  us.  Japan. 

2 


S.  Europeus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Ebrop;.  ci«Y. 

4.  Verrucosus.  Hills  of  Caraiota. 

5.  Latifulius.  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Austria,  south 
of  Hungary,  Styria.  and  Switzerland. 

6.  Atropurpurcus.  North  America. 

7.  Americanus.  Virginia. 

All  shrubby. 

429.  Staavia.  Flores  aggregati.  Siam,  calyci  io- 
serta.  Styli  2 coaliti.  Bacca  5-spcrma  corticate. 
Rcccptaculum  paleaceo-villotum. 

1.  Radio  ta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub.  * 

2.  Glutinnsa.  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

454.  Euparea.  CaL  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-12-pctala. 

Bacca  exsucca  polysperrp*.  .*  ’ - 

1.  Amoena.  New  Holland. 

440.  Billardiera.  Petala  quinque,  folioHs  calrci- 
nisalterna.  Nectar,  nullum.  Stigma  simplex.  Bac- 
ca super*  polysperma. 

1.  Scandens.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

• 2.  Mufabths.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

414-  Ruvschia.  • Cal.  5-phyllus*  Cor.  5-petila  re- 

flexa.  Stylus  0.  Bacca  J polysperma. 

1.  Ciuxiu-folia.  Woods  in  the  interior  of  Marti- 
nique, on  the  trunks  of  tree*.  Shrub. 

2.  Surubea.  Woods  of  Guiana,  on  the  bank*  of 
the  river  Gallion.  Shrub. 

453.  Vms.  Petala  apicc  cohxrcutia,  emarcida.  Bit C- 
ca  5-sperma,  supera. 

1.  Vinifera.  In  the  temperate  part*  of  ill  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Shrub. 

% Paltnata.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

8.  Jndica.  East  and  West  Indie*.  Shrub. 

4.  Fie xu os  a.  Japan.  Shrub. 

5.  Labrusoa.  North  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Vulpina.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

7i  Heterophylla.  Japan.  Shrub . 

8.  iMcmioia.  Shrub.- 

9.  Hcderacea.  Canada.  Shrub.  • 

10.  Ueptaphylln.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

II*  Pitt  not  a.  Shrub. 

12.  Arborca.  Carolina,  Virginia.  Shrub. 

43<k  Escalxoni  the  Stermryfan  of  the  Fhr.  Pe- 
ruv. Bacca  bilocularis,  polysperma.  Cat.  cingens 
fructum.  Stigma  capitatum. 

1.  MyrtUUndes.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

2.  Serra/a-  South  Ataeriea  at  the  Strait  i o£ 
Magellan.  Shrub. 

• S.  Corymltosa.  Peru. 

• 4.  Virgata.  Mountains  and  wet  woods  of 'Peru. 

•■5.  Rcsinosa.  Cold  hills  of  Peru. 

• 6.  Rubra.  Mts.  of  Chili,  in  the  fissures  of  rocks. 

• 7.  Revoluta.  Near  Conception. 

• 8.  Pulverulent  a.  Woods  of  Chili. 

*9.  Pendula.  Groves  of  Peru* 

In  the  Flor.  Peruv.  p.  66,  the  following  addition 
is  made  to  the  generic  character  of  Escailonu. 

* Caps.  2-Iocul.  catyce  coronata,  basi  rimis  2-4- 
dehiscens,  Reccpt . 2 io  singulo  Iqpo.  Ity** 
pintentum  intcrniptum.  See  Persoon’s  Synop- 
sis, i.  p.  234. 

441.  Makoifera.  Cor.  5- petala.  Drupa  renifbrtnis. 

1.  Jndica.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Laxifiora.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

3.  Axillaris.  India.  Shrub . 
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V.  406.  ZiZYPHl’S.  CaL  tubulolus.  Cor.  squamae 
stamina  munientes  calyci  insert*.  Drupa  nuce 
mono- Tel  disperma. 

1.  Lincoln*.  China  and  Ceylon. 

2.  Volubilis.  Carolina.  Given  by  Persoon  un- 
der the  subgenus  (Enoplia. 

3.  Paliuru*.  Spain,  south  of  France,  Italy, 
Carniola,  and  Mount  Caucasus. 

4.  Lotus.  Tunis. 

6.  Nopcca.  Ceylon. 

6.  Jujttha.  India. 

7.  Xtflopyrus.  Deserts  in  the  East  Indies* 

H.  (Enoplia.  Ceylon. 

9.  Vulgaris.  South  of  Europe. 

10.  Spina  Christi.  Ethiopia  and  Palestine. 

•ll.  Suietuis.  China?  (Lqmarch.) 

• 12.  Jgnaneu*.  Antilles  and  Cura^oa. 

•13.  Mauritiana . Mauritius.  (Lamark.) 

•14.  Rotundif olios.  Ceylon.  ( Lamarck.) 

• 15.  Angulaiu*.  ( Lamarck .) 

*16.  Peruviana*.  Peru.  [Lamarck.) 

Species  1 — 10  shrubby. 

See  Rhamnus. 

♦CH.  Schredrra.  Cal.  6-partit.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Ned.  margo  germen  cingens  staminiferum.  Drupa 
sicca ; nuce  semibiloculari. 

I.  Athens.  Ceylon  and  Coromandel.  Shrub. 
The  genus  Schrrbcra  of  Persoon,  given  in  the 

class  Diakdkia,  is  different  from  this  genus. 
Persoon  gives  the  species  Athens  under  Elko- 
DENDRUM.  \ 

438.  Eleodexdhum.  Cor.  5-pctala.  Drupa  ovata, 
nuce  2-loculari. 

1.  Orientate.  Shrub. 

2.  Argan.  Barbary,  between  the  rivera  Tan- 
sif  and  Suz.  Shrub. 

• 3.  Australe.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

♦30.  Walk  era.  Cal . 5 partitas  inferus.  Cor . 5- 
petala.  Drupa ? 5 mono? perm*.  Nuce*  reniformea. 
1.  Serrala.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

♦.51.  CoRYNor arp u s.  Cut.  5 phyll.  inferus.  Cor. 
5-petala.  Ned.  5 petalifoniua  cum  petalis  alter- 
nantia  bast  glandulitera.  Nux  1-spenna  clavata. 

1.  Laevigata.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

♦35.  Hi  mboldtia.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Pctala  5.  Lc- 
gumeti  oblongum  compressum. 

1.  Lauri folia.  Ceylon.  Shrub . 

425.  Pilocarpus.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Stamina  sub  genuine  insert  a.  Capsuhr  5-basi  coa- 
litx  1 sperm*  clastic*.  Sonina  arillata. 

1.  Racemosus.  Mts.  of  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

436.  Crdrela.  Cal.  marcescens.  Cor . 5-petala  in- 
fundibuliformis,  basi  ad  j reccptaculo  adnata.  Caps. 
liguosa,  5-locularis,  5-valris.  Sem.  dcor&um  imbri- 
cata,  ala  membranacea.. 

1.  Odorata.  South  America.  Shrub. 

437.  Calodkndrum.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  5-peta- 
la.  Sect.  5 phyllum.  Cap*.  5-locularis  5-angu- 
laris. 

1.  Capet ue.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
413.  ScopoLtA,  the  Toddalia  of  Persoon.  CaL  5- 
hdus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Stigma  cap  it  at  um.  Cajtsu- 
la  baccata,  5 locul.  loculi?  l*6permis. 

1.  Aculeata.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  I nr  r mi*.  I sland  of  Bourbon  ? Shrub. 

▼UL.  iv.  part  i. 


Sect. 

Cap*. 

Ann . 


420.  Polycardia.  Pclnla  5,  rotundata.  Stigma\o-  Class  V. 
batum.  Caps.  5-locul.  5-valv.  Sem.  arillata.  Pentati  ix 
1.  Madagascarensi*.  Madagascar.  Shrub.  * Jir— 

431.  Pittosporum.  CtH.  decidtius.  Ptlnla  5 con- 
niventia  in  tubum.  Caps.  2-5  valvi*,  2-5  locularis. 

Sem.  tecta  pulpa. 

1.  Coriaceum.  Canary  islands.  Shrub. 

• 2.  Tobira.  China.  Shmb.  This  is  the  Evo- 

numu*  tobira  of  Willdcnow. 

• 3.  Vndulatum.  Canary  Isles.  New  South 

Wales.  Shrub. 

417.  Buttneria.  Cor.  5-petala.  Nectar.  5-phyl- 
lum.  Filamenta  apice  ncctarii  inserts.  Caps . 5- 
cocca,  muricata. 

].  Scabra , South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Tercticauli*.  Peru.  Shrub. 

S.  Microphi/lla . America.  Shrub. 

4.  Ovata.  Peru.  Shrub. 

5.  Herbacca.  Lima.  Shrub. 

6.  Cordata.  Top  of  Mts.  in  India.  Peren. 

7.  Catalpaefolia . Caraccas.  Shrub. 

• 8.  Sulcata.  Warm  parts  ofl^  pmnf 

*9.  Hirsuta.  Andes.  j”'*  P* 

418.  Ayrnia.  Petaia  5 in  stcllulam  connata. 
verceolus  pistiiium  tegens,  staminiferum. 
quinque-locularia. 

1.  Pusilla.  Jamaica,  Cumana,  and  Peru. 

2.  iMrrigata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Tnineutosa.  Cumana. 

4.  Magna.  Cumana.  Percn. 

See  Flor.  Pcruv.  iii.  p.  11.  “ Hoc  et  antecedens 

genus,1*  says  Persoon,  **  potius  ad  corum  fami- 
Itam,  ad  Maloaceam  in  classem  Monadelphiam 
transportanda.”  Synopsis , i.  p.  263. 

419.  Gluta.  Cal.  campanulatus  deciduus.  Pttala 
5 infeme  adglutinata  column*  germinis.  Filament 
ta  apici  column*  inserta.  Germen  column*  insi- 
dens. 

1 . Benghas.  Java. 

This  genus  might  perhaps  be  arranged  under  the 
class  Gynanqhia. 

426.  Diosma.  Cor.  5-petala.  Sectaria  5 supra 
germen.  Caps.  3 seu  5,  coalit*.  Semina,  calyp- 
trata. 

1.  OppositiJolia.  18.  Marginata. 

2.  Oblusaia.  19.  Lanccolata. 

3.  Linearis.  20.  Pubescent. 

4.  Virgata.  21.  Latifolia . 

5.  Alba.  22.  Crenala. 

6.  Hirsuta.  23.  Tetrngona. 

7.  Rubra.  24.  Cnijiora. 

8.  Pectinala.  25.  Rugosa. 

9-  Kricoides.  , 26.  Ovata. 

10.  Ilisvida.  27.  Barbigcra. 

11.  Ciltuta.  28.  Pulchclla . 

12.  Bifurca.  29.  Beiulina. 

13;  Bifida.  30.  Orbicularis. 

14.  ('a  nit  at  a.  *31.  I Hr  la. 

15.  Villosa.  *32.  Cerefolium. 

16.  Cuprestina.  *33.  Her  rati  folia . 

17-  Imbricata.  * 34.  Speciosa. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
except  Sp.  7,  9,  19,  which  are  from  Ethiopia. 

314.  Sl’RENOELIA,  or  Poiretia  of  Persoon.  CaL 
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Cla*  V.  5-partit.  persistens.  Cor.  5-petal  a.  Slam,  recep- 
Pcmawtria.  taculo  inserts.  Anlh.  connate.  Captain  5-iocul. 
5-ralvie,  dissepiment^  e medio  valvuLrum. 

1.  htenmata.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

427.  Hovf.Nl  A.  Cal.  5-partit.  Cor.  5 petal*.  Stig- 
mata 3.  Caps.  3-Iocul,  3-v*lv.{  loculis  1-speraus. 
].  Du  Lis.  Japan.  Shrub. 

835.  Nauc  lka.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Caps . infera,  bi- 
locularis,  polysperma.  Becept.  commune  globosum 
pilosum. 

1.  Orimtalis.  East  Indies.  Shrub . 

2.  Purpurea . East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Parvif'olia.  Parviftora  of  Persoon.  East  In- 
dies. Shrub. 

4.  AfHcana . Guinea.  Shrub. 

5.  Aculenta.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

6.  Cor  ifolia.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

£ 447.  Imi  at  ens.  CW>  2 phyllus.  Cor.  5 petala, 
irregularis,  nectario  cucullato.  Anth.  connate. 
Cap r.  snpera,  5 valvis. 

1.  Bifida.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Cb  inert  sis.  China.  Ann. 

3.  Lat  folia.  India.  Ann. 

4.  Capeuot-  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Oppositifolia.  Sandy  parts  of  Ceylon. 

6.  Fascicutata.  Malabar. 

7.  Camula.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

8.  Balsam* hit.  India.  Ann. 

9.  Bijiora.  Carolina. 

10.  Trifiora.  Marshy  parts  of  Ceylon. 

11.  Natans.  East  Indies. 

12.  SoU>a»grre.  England.  Eur.  and  Canada.  Per. 
•13.  Cocci >tea.  E.  Indies.  Ann.  (Bof. Mag.  1256.) 

$446.  Viola.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-peula,  irregu- 
laris, postice  comma.  Anth.  cohzrentcs.  Caps. 
•upem.  3 valvis,  1 -Iocularis. 

1.  Pa! ma> a.  Virginia.  Perm . 

2.  P"rfnta.  Virginia.  Perm. 

5.  Pi’tnnfa.  S beria  and  mt*>.  of  Europe.  Peren. 

4.  Sagittata.  Pennsylvania.  Perm. 

5.  Lfith'colata.  Canada  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

6.  Obliqna.  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Peren. 

7.  Cucultata.  North  America.  Peren. 

8.  Primuli folia.  Siberia  and  Virginia.  Peren. 
9-  Hirta.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Per . 

10.  MageHauica.  Boggy  parts  of  Terra  del 
Fuegu.  Peren. 

1 1 . Palustris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

12.  Odorata.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Per. 

13.  Canina.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Per. 

14.  Montana.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Austria, 
and  Germany,  and  Mount  Baldo.  Perm. 

15.  Nuwmulat  ifidia.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny 
and  Piedmont.  Peren. 

16.  Cenisia.  Mont  Ccnis.  Perm. 

17.  Canadensis.  Canada.  Peren. 

1H.  Strict.  North  America.  Peren. 

19.  Pubescent.  North  America.  Peren. 

20.  Mirobilis.  Groves  ol  Germ,  and  Sweden.  Per. 

21.  Bidora.  La  pi.  Austria,  Switxcrl.  Engl.  Per. 

22.  Uni  flora.  Siberia,  Peren. 

23.  Decumbent  Cape*  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
84  Tricolor.  Engl,  and  other  part*  of  Europe.  An. 

25.  Grand; fi-  ra.  MfS.  of  Switxcrl.  Pyrenees.  Per. 

26.  /opsii  Mountains  of  Canrithia.  Peren 

7.  Cakarata.  Pyrenees  and  the  Sms*  Alps.  Per. 


28.  Cornuta.  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

29.  Caaensit.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Shrub,  !*«*«** 

30.  Arborescent.  Spain,  Shrub.  —y** 

31.  Slipu/arit . West  Indies,  Si  Christoph.  Per. 

Si.  Pansi/fora.  Warm  regions  of  S.  Amer.  Per. 

33.  Enneasjrertna.  India.  Peren. 

34.  Suffraiico*n.  India.  Shrub. 

35.  (' alceo'aria.  Cumana,  C.»yt *i  »<•,  Martiuiq.  Per, 

36.  Onpositifolta.  Cumana.  Shrub. 

37-  HyOan  hus.  South  Ainrric.*.  Shrub. 

S8.  /,*  eenuanha.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

39.  Diundra. 

*40.  C e<  n nr  h folia.  Loftiest  mts.  of  the  Canaries. 

*41.  /.at  tea.  L.  gland.  Peren. 

•42.  Gncolr.  North  America.  Ptrm. 

• 43.  Pettier  lata.  South  America.  Peren. 

• 44.  Lutea.  Britain.  Peren. 

• 45.  Ho‘  undijedia.  High  nits,  of  Carolina.  ( Vficft.) 

9 \6.  PhtUppka.  Me  of  Luzon.  (CavantOes. / 

• 47.  Penn  yloanUM.  Pennsylvania.  1 S MictixuX, 

• 48.  H nstal*.  Mis,  <>f  Carolina.  > Flor.Atner. 

•49.  Debt  it.  Alleghany  mountains,  j *1.  p.  149. 

9 &K  Rot1  ornament  it.  Near  Rouen.  Per.  ( Ttiuiil.) 

•51.  Putnia.  Mt.  Cone  in  D »uphmy.  Per.  ( FiU.) 

9 52.  Macu  ata.  ( CavaniUet .) 

• 53.  Rubella.  St  Carlos.  Shrub.  (Caua’tiUe*.) 

•54.  C apt  Hans.  Tulcahuano.  Shrub.  (Cavawtli.) 

• 55.  GUutn  ta.  Monte  Vtdeo.  tl’enienai.) 

• 56.  Buxifotia.  Madagascar.  ( Venleuat. ) 

•57.  Stricta*  St  Domingo.  Peren.  ( Few  total.) 
Persoon  ranks  the  species  32,  33,  35,  38. 43.  55, 

56,57  under  the  subgeaus  Ionia.  Ser  S./noptii, 
i.  p.  256.  and  Ventenat,  Jatd.  dc  Mahnait,  v-V- 
459.  Claytoma.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  5-pet-la-  Stig- 
ma 3 fidum.  Caps.  3 vulvts,  1-loculans,  3 spenna. 

1.  Firginica.  Vugiuia,  Peren. 

2.  Sibt  i a.  Siberia.  Peten . 

3.  Prrjbliata.  North  America.  Ann. 

•4.  Cuoen  it.  Island  of  Cuba,  near  the  harbour 
of  Batabano.  Ann.  See  Humboldt's  Plant. 
Equinod. 

• 5.  Caroii  liana.  North  America.  Perm. 

457.  Roridlla.  Cor.  5-pctala.  CaL  5 phyllw- 
Caps.  3 valvis.  Anther  at  scrotiforme*. 

1.  Dentata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

433.  Itea.  Petala  longa,  calyci  insert  a.  Ca,t-  l* 
Iocularis,  2- valvis, 

1.  Firg'nica.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

2.  Ct/nUa.  Wet  woods  in  C m lina.  Shrub. 

4 55.  ALo  cera*.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Petala  5.  Caps. 
arcuaia  uiiiocularis  uni  valvis  monosperma. 

1 . Majut.  Moluccas  and  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Minns.  Moluccas.  Shrub. 

Sec  Brown’s  Prttdrrmus.  p.  534. 

458.  SauvaorsiA.  Cor.  5-pctala,  fimbriata.  CsA 
5 phyllus.  AT«c/.  5-phyllum,  cum  petalis  alternaus. 
Caps.  1 -Iocularis. 

1.  Erecta.  Domingo,  Jamaicat  Surinam,  and 

Guinea.  Ann. 

• 2.  Nutans.  Madagascar.  (A  bert. ) 

407.  Vkntilaoo.  Cal.  tubulos  is.  Cor.  squanw 
stamma  mumentes  calyci  insert*.  Sa mam  apice 
ala  ta  momisperma. 

1 . Maderaspatana . Mta.  and  coasts  of  India.  Shr. 

• 2.  Denticu  ala.  India  near  Saaulcotta.  (Willd. 

N.  A.  Bcr.) 
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if.  42$.  Brlxia.  Flores  aggregati.  FUamenla  ungui- 
bus  petalomm  inserts.  Stigma  2-hdutn.  San.  $o- 
litaria,  bilocularia. 

1.  Sodijfarn.  Shrub.  8.  Citiaia. 

2.  PaUacea.  Shrub.  *9.  Deusta. 

3.  Lanuginosa.  Shr.  • 10.  Microphylla. 

4.  VertkiUala.  Shr.  *11.  Laxa. 

5.  Abrolanoidet.  Shr.  • 12.  Aiopecuroules. 

6.  Superba.  Shrub.  * 13.  Leans. 

7.  Fragarioidet. 

Sp.  lf  3,  5,  8,  from  Ethiopia j the  rest  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Sect.  IX.  Flowers  with  Jive  Petals , Superior. 

$445.  Rises.  Petala  5,  et  Stamina  calyci  inserta. 
Stylus  2-rtdus.  Bacca  polysperma  infers. 

1.  llubrum.  Britain  and  north  of  Sweden.  Shr. 

2.  Pet  return.  England,  mountains  of  Carinthia, 
Styria,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia.  Shrub. 

3.  Procumbent.  Marshes  of  Dauria.  Shrub. 

4.  G/andulosum,  or  prosiratum.  North  America 
. in  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  Shrub. 

5 . A/pinum.  England,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

6.  Fragrant.  Siberia,  in  the  rata,  of  Mongolia,  at 
the  summits,  where  there  is  no  wood.  Shrub. 

7.  Triste.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

3.  Nigrum.  England,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

9.  Floridutn , or  Pennsylvanicum.  Pennsylvania. 
Shrub. 

10.  Diucantha.  Stony  parti  of  Dauria. 

11.  SaxatiLr.  Siberia,  in  the  granite  mountains  of 
Songana.  Shrub. 

12.  Redinatum.  Germany  and  Switzerl.  Shrub. 

13.  Grossularia.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Shrub. 

14.  L va  Critpa.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Shrub. 

15.  Oxyacanihoidct.  Canada.  Shrub. 

16.  Cynosbati.  Canada.  Shrub. 

* 17.  Spicatum.  England.  Shrub,  a var.  of  Sp.  2? 
*18.  jn/idum.  Quebec  and  at  Hud-'  Michaux, 

son's  Bay.  j ■ Flor.  Amer. 

*19 . Rigent.  R. Mistassins, Canada.,  i.  p.  110. 

* 20.  Macroboirys.  Groves  of  Peruv."  ^ ,,, 

Andes.  I *pc 

•21.  AlbifoUum.  Groves  of  Munna.  ‘ 

* 22.  P undo  turn.  Hills  of  Chili.  J P-  1 - 
*23.  Albinervium.  R.  Mistassins, Canada. 7 Mich. 

* 24.  Recurvatum.  Near  Hudson's  Bay.  J FL  Am. 

*25.  Viscosum . Peru.  7 FI.  Per.  iii. 

* 26.  CuneifnUttm.  Peruv.  Alps.  J p.  IS. 

*27.  Ratmndifotium.  High  mu.  of  Carol.  7 Mich. 

* 28.  Hirteliutn.  At  R.  Sagney  in  N.  Amcr.  > FI.  Am. 

* 29.  Cradle.  Mountains  of  Tcnansec.  J P*  111* 
Persoon  ranks  the  Sp.  10 — 16,  and  27 — 29,  under 

the  subgenus  On.  ssiiaria.  Synopsis , i.  p.  252. 
X 452.  Hxdera.  Pda/a  5,  oblonga.  Bacca  5 sper- 
ms, caircc  emeta. 

1.  Helix.  Engl  and  other  paitt  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  Pend  via.  High  mts.  on  the  W.  of  Jamaica.  Shr . 

3.  Nutans.  Blue  mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 


4.  Terebiuthinacea.  Woods  and  groves,  island  of  Claw  V. 
Ceylon.  Shrub.  Pen  undr*, 

44-4.  Plectroxia.  Petala  5-calycis  fauci  inserta.  Vu  “* 
Bacca  2- sperms,  infera. 

1.  Fentosa , or  corumbosa  of  Peraoon.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Shrub. 

443.  Strumpfia.  CaL  5-dentatus  superus.  Cor.  5- 
pctala.  Anth.  cohxrentc*.  Bacca  monosperma. 

1.  Mari  lima.  Curat;  oa,  rocky  parts  on  the 

coast.  Shrub. 

409.  Phylica.  Perianth ium  5-partitum,  turbina- 
turn.  Petala  mills.  Squamae  5 stamina  munientes. 

Caps,  tricocca,  infers. 

1.  Ericoides.  12.  Dioica. 

2.  Lanceolata.  13.  Buxi/oSa. 

3.  Btcolor.  14.  Spicata. 

4.  CapUata,  or  pubes-  15.  Callosa, 

crus.  16.  Paniculata. 

5.  Eriophorus.  17.  Imbrtcala. 

6.  PI  omasa.  18.  Racemosa. 

7.  Villosa . 19.  Parvijiora. 

8.  Imberbit.  • 20.  Ro\marinifJia. 

9.  Stipularis.  *21.  Trichotomy. 

10.  Pinijoiia.  • 22.  AxUlaris. 

1 1 . Cordata . • 23.  Myrtijoiia. 


All  shrubby  ; and  all  from  the  Cape  except  species 
1,6,  13,  from  Ethiopia.  The  duration  of  spe- 
cies 20—23,  and  tlic  places  where  they  were 
found  are  unknown. 

410.  Carpooetus.  Cor.  pentapctala  calycis  mar- 
gini  inserta.  Bacca  infera  sicca  5-locularis  anuu* 
lata. 

1.  S err  atm.  New  Zealand. 

448.  Gronovia.  Petala  5 et  stamina  calyci  campa- 
nulas inserts.  Dacca  sicca,  monosperma  infera. 

1.  Scandens.  Vera  Cruz.  Peren. 

$ 328.  J A si  one.  Invotucr.  10  fidum.  Cal.  5-part  it. 
Cor.  5-petala  regularis.  Anlherct  basi  cohxrentes. 
Caps,  infera  bilocularis  polysperma. 

1 . Montana.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

313.  Cypiiia.  Cal.  quinquefidus.  Petala  5 linearca 
supers.  Filam.  pilosa  cohzrentia.  Anth.  libenc. 
Stigma  cornu  urn  gihbosum. 

1.  I’otubilis.  4.  Cardamines. 

2.  Digitata.  5.  Incisa. 

3.  Bullosa.  Peren . 5.  Phyteuma. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

450.  Aroophyllum.  Cal.  5-fid.  superus.  Cor.  5- 
petaia.  Nectar,  pyramidal?  quinquangularc  longi- 
tudine  corolla*.  Caps.  3-locuI.  polyspcrma. 

1.  Nit  id tatL  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

327.  Liohtfootia.  Cal.  5-pbyllui.  Cor.  5-peta- 
la fundo  clauso  valvis  staminiferis.  Stigma  3-5-fi- 
dum.  Caps.  3-5docularis,  3-5-valvis  seminifera. 

1 . Oxucoccoidcs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Subvlata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
456.  Lac.oecia.  1 nvolucrum  universale  et  partiale. 

Petala  2-tida.  Sea.  solttaria  infera. 

1.  Cuminoides.  Candia,  Lemnos,  Lybia  and 
Galatia.  Ann. 

366.  Coxocarpir.  Cor.  5-petala,  aut  nulla.  Sem. 
ouda,  sohtaria  infera.  Floret  aggregati. 

1.  Erecta.  Coasts  of  Jamaica,  Bermudas,  and 
Brasil.  Shrub. 
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2.  Procumbeta.  Sea  coasts  of  Cub*.  Shrub. 

3.  Racemosa.  Caribbce  Isles.  ( Slam.  1(X)  Shr. 

Sect.  X.  Flowers  Incomplete,  Inferior. 

462.  AciiyuaNTHES.  Cal.  5-phylhis.  Cor.  0.  Stig. 
ma  2 fidum.  Sem.  solitaiia. 

1.  Argentca . Sicily  and  Cape  of  O.  Hope.  Per . 

2.  Aspera.  Ceylon  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Lanpacen.  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Ecfanata.  India.  Shrub. 

5.  Mt  tricat  a.  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Arm.  Perm. 

6.  Patttla.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

7.  Prostrata.  India.  Perm. 

8.  Sarmentosa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

9.  Prostrata.  East  Indies. 

10.  Polygm/oides.  Arabia  Felix  and  India. 

1 1.  Ahnsima.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

12.  Nivea.  Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 

13.  Steilata.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

14.  Corymhosa.  Ceylon.  Shrub . 

J5.  TenvtfoSa.  Sierra  Leone. 

16.  Dichotoma.  Virginia. 

• 17.  Porrigens.  Shrub. 

• 1 8.  HalimiJ'olia.  Near  Lima,  and  the  Antilles. 

Perm.  (Ijtmarok.) 

-*  19.  Amaranthoides.  Java  and  the  Moluccas. 
Shrub.  ( Lamarck. ) 

• 20.  Cili ala.  East  Indies.  Shrub.  (Lamarck.) 
Pcrtoon  ranks  under  this  genus,  Sp.  1,  2,3,  12, 17i 

18,  of  IllecHwian,  and  Sp.  10  of  Celosia. 

4G+.  Ciievolia.  Cal.  5 -partitus.  Cor.  0.  StyL  fili- 
formi*.  Stigmata  2 reftexa.  Caps,  umbilicata  1- 
-locularii  monosperma. 

1 . Diffusa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Pcrsoon  ranks  this  plant  under  Salsola. 

463.  Celosia.  Cal.  3-phyllua,  corolhe  5-petal*  fa- 
cie. Stam.  basi  nectano  plicato  conjuncta.  Caps. 
horizontaliter  dehiscent. 

1.  Argmtca.  China.  Ann. 

2.  A ibid  a.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

3.  Margaritaoea.  Malabar.  Ann. 

4.  Cristata.  Asia.  Ann. 

5.  ComoMt.  East  Indies. 

6.  Panicu/ata . Jamaica.  Ann . 

7.  Nitida.  West  Indies. 

8.  Cttccinea.  India.  Ann. 

9.  Custrmsis.  India.  Ann. 

10.  Monsonice.  East  Indies.  Given  under  Achy* 
ranthts  by  Pcrsoon.  Ann. 

11.  Corymboia.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

12.  Caudtda.  Arabia  Felix. 

13.  Trigyna.  Senegal.  Ann. 

1 4.  Viraata.  Shrub. 

15.  Poiygonoides.  Malabar.  Perm. 

16.  Baocata.  India. 

17.  Cftiaphaloides.  Monte  Video. 

18.  'Notiijlora.  Ceylon. 

"*  19.  Lion  gat  a.  Sprengcl  in  Schrad.  Pot.  Journ. 
1800,  p.  196. 

• 20.  Glauca.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

Sp.  20  may  perhaps  form  a distinct  genus. 

I 465.  Iij-kcubbum,  or  Paronychia.  Cal.  5-phyl- 
lus,  cartilaginous.  Cor.  0.  Stigma  simplex.  Cape, 
3-valvh  monosperma. 


1.  Brachial  mu.  East  Indies.  A/m.  QmJ. 

2.  Sang tunolcN turn.  India.  Peren.  Ptsaafea 

S.  Lanatum.  India.  Bten. 

4.  Javanicum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  VcrticiUatum.  England  and  other  parti  of 
Europe.  Perm. 

6.  Aristotum.  Canary  islands.  13 ten. 

7.  Canariense.  TetierifTe.  Shrub. 

8.  Cyntosum.  Montpellier,  Portugal.  Ann. 

9-  Paronychia.  Spain,  Narbonue.  Perm. 

10.  Capita  turn.  Narbonne,  Spain,  and  the  Ewt 
Perm. 

11.  Divaricatum.  Canaries.  Ann. 

12.  Benghalense.  E.  Ind.  Bengal,  Java,  See.  Ann. 

13.  Arabteum.  Arabia. 

14.  Achyrantha.  Buenos  Ayres.  Peren. 

15.  Frutescens.  Dry  parts  of  Lima.  Shrub. 

16.  Polygonoides.  Sea  shores  of  America. 

•17.  Sicotdeum.  Sea  coasts  of  America,  now  is 
Spain.  Peren. 

18.  Sessile.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

19.  Alsiurfolium.  Spain. 

* 20.  Echinatum.  South  of  France,  Portugal,  and 

Barbary. 

*21.  Italicum.  Italy,  and  near  Marseilles.  Perot. 

* 23.  Narbotmeme.  Near  Narbonne. 

"*  24.  Mnritimum.  Near  Aix.  Perm. 

*25.  iMgdsmcnse.  Peren. 

* 26.  SerpyUtfoltum.  Near  Grenoble,  Guy,  &c. 

* 27.  Nh'eum.  S.  of  France,  and  in  Spain. 

*28.  Subulatvm.  India.  ") 

* 29.  Stria  turn.  ( See  Encyc . Bot.  v.  p> 

* 30.  Dichotomum  | 25, 

*31 . Linearljolivm.  J 

466.  Glavx.  CaL  1 phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Caps,  h 
-iocularis,  5-valvis,  5-spcrma. 

1.  Maritima.  Coasts  of  Eur.  and  Aaner.  Perm. 

411.  Collbtia.  Cor.  campanulata  plicis  5 iquami* 
fomiibus  instructs.  Cal.  0.  Fructus  trictccux. 

1.  Horrida.  Brazil.  Shrub. 

*2 . Obcordaia.  Peru.  Shrub.  (Vent . IL  Cels.)  , 

• 3.  Ephedra.  Peru.  Shrub.  (Vent.  IL  Cels.) 

* 4.  Scrralifulia.  Peru.  Shrub.  (Vent.  //.  CAu) 


Sect.  XI.  Flowers  Incomplete,  Superior. 

J 469-  Thesium.  Cal.  l*phyllus,  cui  stamina  ioier* 
ta.  Nux  infera  monoiperma. 

1.  Linophyllum.  England,  mountains  of  Europe 
and  in  the  East.  Peren. 

2.  Alpimtm.  Mountains  of  Italy,  Sweden, Ger- 
many, and  Siberia.  Ann. 

3.  Jlumile.  Near  Tunis.  Arm. 

4.  Uneat  um.  12.  Fragile. 

5.  Squamosum.  13.  Scnbrum. 

6.  Frisco.  14.  Paniculatum, 

7.  Funale.  15.  Amplexicaule. 

8.  Spiral  urn.  16.  Trtfiorutn. 

9.  Capitatunt.  17.  Euphorbioidcf. 

10.  Strict  ran.  18.  Colpoon. 

11.  UmheUatum.  19.  Spmomm. 

"•  20.  Ebracteetum.  Pastures  near  ) See  Htyoe 
Berlin.  > in  Bot. 

* 21.  Kamo  sum.  lo  the  Palatinate,  j Joun. 
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elm  v.  • 22.  A tut  rale.  N.  Holland  and  Vaa  Diemen i Is- 

‘tr.nodrta.  land.  (Brown.) 

”~w~  ~r  Specie*  4 — 19  shrubby  t and  all  from  the  Cape  ex- 
cept species  9 from  Ethiopia,  and  species  11 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Brown  gives  the  following  reformed  character 
. of  this  gcuus  :— •*  Perianth . tubulosum,  infundi- 
bulif.  v.  hypocratcrif.  4-5-fid.  persistent,  eglan- 
dulosum  ; dixen  cpigyno  nullo.  Siam,  singula 
extus  munita  fascicuto  tenui  villorum.  A wx 

corticata  coronal  a.**  By  this  character,  all  the 
species  from  the  Cape  arc  excluded  from  The- 
stum.  The  genuine  species  arc,  apccies  1,  2,  3, 
20,  21 , 22.  Prodromus.  p.  352. 

460.  Hbuconia.  Spatha  universalis  partialisque. 
CaL  0.  Cor.  S-peula  : Nectario  2-phyllo.  Caps . 
3-locu  laris  : lcculis  monospermis. 

1.  Caribous.  Caribbees.  Perea. 

2.  Bihai.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren. 

3.  Humilis.  Caraccas  and  Guiana.  Peren. 

4.  Psittacorum.  Surinam  and  Jamaica.  Peren . 

5.  Hirsuta.  South  America.  Peren. 

• 6 ? Indica.  India  and  tbe  Moluccas.  (Lam.) 

461.  Strbliyzia.  Spatka  universalis,  partialisque. 
•Cal.  0.  Cor.  3-petala.  Sector.  3-phyllum  geni- 
talia involvens.  Caps.  3 -locular is ; loculis  poly- 
ape ranis. 

1.  Regina.  • 4.  Farinosa. 

2.  Augusta.  • 5.  August  folia . 

* 3.  Ovata.  • 6.  Parr  folia. 

All  Peren.  and  from  the  Cape. 


Order  II.  Djoynia. 


Sect.  I.  Flowers , Munopctalous  and  Inferior. 


494.  Stapelia.  Contorts, 
tegente  genitalia. 

1.  Cilut l a. 

2.  Revoluta. 

3.  Uirsuiai 

4.  Sororia. 

5.  GrandiJ/ora. 

6.  Am  hi  gun. 

7.  Pulvmata. 

8.  Asteriax. 

9.  Gemmiflora. 

10.  Divaricate. 

11.  Rtf  a. 

12.  Acuminata . 

13  lire  Urmia. 

14.  Elegant. 

15.  Cat j >»l osa. 

16.  Arida. 

17.  Parti  flora. 

18.  Subutala.  Arabia 

Felix. 

19.  Condnna. 

20.  Glandulifera. 

21.  Pedunculate. 

22.  Aperta. 

23.  Gordons. 

64.  Pilfer  a. 


Nectar,  dupiid  stcllula 

25.  Caudala. 

26-  Articulata. 

27.  Mam  miliar  is. 

28.  Prtsinosa . 

29.  Ramosa. 

30.  Pnlla . 

81.  Adscendens. 

32.  Qjtadrangula. 

S3.  Incarnata. 

34.  Punctata. 

35.  Gent  in  at  a. 

36.  Decora. 

37.  Pul sheUa. 

38.  Vctula. 

39.  Verrucosa . 

40.  Irrorata. 

41.  Mixta. 

42.  Varicgata, . 

43.  CamiMnulata. 

44.  Barlata. 

45.  Venusta. 

46.  Guttata. 

47.  Humilis. 

48.  Reticulata* 

49.  Clauaia. 


• 5a  Radiates.  *52.  Lentiginosa . 

•51.  Picta. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

488.  Cynanchum.  Contort*.  Ncctanum  cylindri- 
cum,  5-dentatum. 

1.  1’ inti  note.  Coasts  of  Africa  and  of  India.  Shr. 

2.  Filiforme.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Crispnm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Tenellunu  New  Granada. 

5.  Old  us  folium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Capense.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Acutum.  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Astracar.  Peren. 

8.  Planiflontm.  Cartbagcua.  Peren. 

9.  Rostra  turn.  Trinidad. 

10.  Grandiflorum.  Warm  pts.  of  America.  Per. 

11.  Nigrum.  Mexico.  Peren. 

12.  Racemosum.  Carthageua.  Peren . 

IS.  Marilimum.  Terra  Bomba.  Shrub. 

l i.  Subcrosum.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

15.  Carolinense.  Carolina.  Peren. 

16.  Obliquum.  Carolina.  Peien. 

17.  Hirturn.  America.  Shrub. 

18 . ’Crispiflorum.  Jamaica  and  the  isthmus  of 
Darien.  Shrub. 

19.  Prostratum.  Mexico.  Peren. 

20.  Monspeliacum.  Coasts  of  Narboane  and 
Spain.  Shrub. 

21.  Extensum.  Eaat  Indies.  Shr.  See  DvEMIA. 

22.  Rcliculatunu  East  ladies.  Shrub. 

23.  Undulatum.  Carthageoa  in  the  mountain  de 
la  Popa.  Shrub. 

24.  Parvtflorusn.  Mis.  of  the  W.  Indies.  Shrub. 

25.  Ercctum.  Syria.  Shrub. 

• 26.  Bicolor.  See  Andrew's  Repository , 562. 

• 27.  Chinense.  China. 

• 28.  Pcdunculatum.  New  Holland. 

• 29-  Floribundutn.  New  Holland. 

' • 30.  Erubescent . New  Holland. 

•31.  Pauciflorum.  East  Indies. 

• 32.  Pilosnm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

• 33.  Crass  folium.  South  of  Africa 

• 31.  Rosettm.  Siberia. 

• 35.  f incetoxicum.  Perns. 

• 36.  Medium. 

• 37.  Nigrum.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

• 38.  Stmricum.  Siberia,  China.  Peren. 

• 39.  Excdsum.  Near  Tozxer.  (Des/onl.) 

*40.  Foment  os  um.  East  Indies.  (Lamarck.) 

• 41 . August  folium.  Carolina.  ( Herb,  of  Richard.) 
All  the  species  after  26  are  given  by  Mr  Brovvu 

under  this  genus,  which  he  has  greatly  limited. 
He  still  thinks,  however,  that  it  contains  the  de- 
ments of  several  genera,  which  will  afterwards  be 
separated.  He  supposes  that  Sp.  7,  20,  27,  may 
form  one  genus ; Sp.  28,  29,  30,  31 , another ; 
Sp.  32,  33,  36,  a third ; Sp.  34,  a fourth ; Sp.  35, 
36,  37,  a fifth;  and  Sp.  38  a sixth.  His  generic 
character  is : <« Ascleptadea.  Massce pollinis  keves, 

10.  penduhe.  Corona  stamiuea  simplex,  5 — 20- 
loba.  Cor.  subrotata.  Folliculi  laeves.”  Sp.  33  is 
the  obi  usi folium  of  Willd.  Sp.  34,  35,  37,  38,  are 
given  by  Willdenow  under  Asclepias.  Pcrsoon 
includes  under  this  genus,  the  suogeacra  Gono- 
lobium  and  V incetoxicum*  See  tVcm.  Trans. 
p.  32.  and  Gonolobus. 
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See  Poiret,  EncyeL 
Boi.  v.  p.  188. 


Clasa  V . 487.  Phriploca.  Contdrta.  NeclarUm  arrbiens  ge- 

Ptotauam.  „iiaUa,  filaments  5-exserens. 


1.  drtera.  Syria  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

2.  Semmone.  Egypt.  Shrub. 

3.  / tevigata.  Canaries.  Shrub. 

4.  Angustifo/ia,  Lsodicea  and  Mount  A tin. 

5.  Escnhmkk  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  Peren. 

6.  EmcttCdL  East  Indies.  See  new  genus  Seca- 
mon  k.  Peren . 

7.  Jxdica.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

8.  CajMulari*.  New  Zealand. 

9.  African  a.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

10.  Tunicuta.  Tranquebar. 

11.  Suhestris.  Wood*  of Ceylon  and  Woeodd.iWr. 

• 12.  Afitlia.  Sierra  Leone. 

• 13.  Mauritania . India. 

• 1 4.  Albicans.  East  Indies. 

J 15.  Cordata.  India. 

• 16.  Parr  [flora.  India. 

• 17.  Firgaia.  East  Indie#. 

On  account  of  Sp.  12,  Mr  Brown  has  slightly  mo- 
dified the  character  of  this  genus.  Sje  Wem. 
Tram.  p.  46. 

491.  Host  e a,  or  Matelia  of  Persoon.  Contorta. 
Cor.  rotata.  Nectar,  iteliatum,  genitalia  tegens. 
Fotlienli  qiiinquangularcs. 

1 . Firidijiora.  Marshy  places  of  G uiana.  Peren. 
489.  Apocvnum.  Contorta.  Cor.  campanula!  a. 
Fi (amenta  5,  cum  st  a minibus  alterna. 

1.  Filiform?.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  I hist  a turn.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

3.  AndrottemifoUn m . Virginia,  Canada.  Peren . 

4.  Cannabimm.  Canada,  Virginia.  Peren . 

5.  IfyperieifvUum.  North  America.  Peren. 

6.  Venetum.  Islands  in  the  Adriatic.  Peren. 

7.  F rule  seems.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

8.  Paniculntum.  In  the  meadows  at  the  river 
Sincmnri,  m Guiana.  Shrub. 

9.  Umbellalum.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

10.  RHicnlatum.  India.  Shrub. 

11.  Cor  datum.  13.  Triflorum. 

12.  Ixmceolatum  14.  Lineart, 

• 15.  Pubescent.  Virginia 

• 16.  Sibiricum. 

• 17.  THiofnlium.  India.  7 • 

• 18.  Cotini folium.  Java,  J 
Sp.  1 1—14.  Shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

cording  to  Mr  Brown,  Sp.  3,  4,  5,  b,  15,  16, 
are  the  only  genuine  tpictes  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.  See  Wem . Trans,  i.  p.  56.  Persoon 
ranks  Sp.  7.  under  the  subgenus  Qi  iri  vela. 
586.  Pt  not' la  Hi  a.  Contorts.  Nectorium  ambiens 
genitalia  cuspidibus  5 sagittatis.  Cal.  hypocrate- 
riformis. 

1.  Glabra.  India. 

2.  F.duiis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

3.  Tomentosa.  Araoia.  Shrub. 

4.  Purpurea.  East  Indies  and  China.  Shmb. 

5.  Japonica.  Japan. 

♦6.  Oaoratissima.  1 See  Andrew’s  Repository, 

*7.  Minor.  J pp.  184,  185. 

8p.  1.  now  form#  the  new  genus  Val  laris  ; Sp.  2. 
probably  be  kings  to  another  genu*  ; and  Sp.  3, 
4s  may  belong  to  Pmxhjlaria.  See  Brown, 
Wem.  Trans,  i.  20.  The  generic  character  given 


Lamark,  Fncyc. 


Ac- 


hy Mr  Brown  is  s « Asdepisde*.  Motto  Cl»«v. 
pollinis  laeves,  10,  erect*.  Ant  he  rue  raembrana  *«“*“*• 
terminate.  Corona  staminca  5-phylU  : folwln  ^v** 
compressis  apice  indivisis,  intua  lacmula  attciu. 

Cor.  hypocratcrif.  tube  urceolato.  Andrews 
refers  this  genus  to  Gy  Wan  Dm  A Deeandria. 

490.  Ascleps  as.  Contorta.  A set.  5,  ovata,  con  ca- 
va, corniculum  exsereotia. 

1.  AphyUa.  4.  Pubescent. 

2.  UndtUata.  5.  Mncronata. 

3.  Crispa. 

Specie#  1 — S shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

6.  Procern.  Persia.  Shrub. 

7.  Gigantea.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

8.  Grtatdi flora . Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Carnosa.  China. 

10.  Suriaca.  Virginia  and  Astracan.  Peren. 

11.  Amoena.  North  America.  Peren. 

12.  Purpurascens.  Carolina.  Peren. 

13.  Variegata.  North  America.  Peren. 

14.  CnrasMVica.  Curat;  oa.  Shrub, 

15.  Nktea.  Virginia,  and  warm  parts  of  Aroe. 
rica.  Peren . 

16.  Janiflora.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub . 

17.  Parviflara.  Carolina  and  Florida,  Peren. 

18.  Incarnaia.  Canada  and  Virginia.  Peren. 

19.  Pulchra.  North  America.  Perot. 

20.  Citrifblta.  America.  Peren. 

21.  Decumbent.  Virginia.  Peren . 

22.  Lactifera.  Ceylon.  Peren. 

23.  Vincetoxicum.  Gravelly  parts  of  Europe. 

Peren.  See  Cynanchum. 

24.  Nigra.  Hills  of  Montpellier.  Peren. 

25.  Faiida.  Mexico.  Peren. 

26.  Convolvulacca.  Guinea.  Peren. 

27.  Foiubilis.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

28.  Alesicaca . Ceylon.  Peren. 

29.  Asthmatica.  Woods  of  Ceylon.  Peren. 

30.  Fimtnalis.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

31.  Arborescent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

See  Gomihocarfis. 

32.  Frvticom . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

See  GoatPiiocAKPus. 

S3.  Sibirka.  Siberia.  Peren . 

34.  Darurica.  Dauria.  Peren. 

35.  Setosa.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub.  See  Go** 

PHOCARPUS. 

36.  F iiiform is.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

37.  Fertieillaia.  Virginia.  Peren . 

38.  Mextcana.  Mexico.  Bien. 

39.  Finnria.  Peren. 

40.  Rubra.  Virginia. 

41.  Tuberosa.  North  America.  Peren. 

• 42.  Ohtwifolia.  From  Virginia  to  Ca- 

rolina. 

• 43.  Hybrida.  Carolina. 

•44.  Amfdexkaulis.  Dry  pastures  of 

Georgia. 

• 45.  Humtsiraia.  Carolina. 

• 46.  Debilis.  Wet  part*  of  Carolina. 

• 47.  Itmrifblia. 

• 48.  Paujiercuia. 

•49.  Graminea,  India.  {Lamarck.) 

*50.  Longi folia.  Wood#  of  West  Georgia.  (Afi* 
chant. ) 


Sec  Mi* 

chaux, 

Fhor. 

Ataer. 

i.p.115. 
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Cm 7 *51.  Floridana . Florida.  (Lamarck.) 

p.-ntmAria.  This  genus  ha*  been  separated  into  many  new  ge- 
1 ' ' nera  by  Mr  R.  Brown,  See  Wern.  Trans, 

].  and  the  new  genera  at  the  end  of  tin*  class, 
be  species  10,  11,  12,  13,  15.  17,  13,  10,  20, 
21,  37,  38,  30,  40,  41,  along  with  tomu  unpub- 
lished Apectee  in  the  Banhian  lletburum,  be- 
long to  the  genus  Asclep  ab.  of  which  Mr 
Brown  has  given  the  following  generic  charac- 
ter: *'  Asclepiadea.  Ma  sar  p Hint*  lives,  10, 
pen  dulse.  Corona  stamiuca  simplex,  5-phylla  ; 
foliolis  cucullatis,  e fundo  exserentibus  proces- 
»um  aversum  corniformem.  Car.  reflex*.  Fol- 
licufi  laeves.” 

493.  Ceropkgia.  Contort*.  FoUiculi  2 crecti. 
Semina  plumosa.  C>>rolLe  limbus  conniven*. 

1.  Candelabrum.  Malabar.  Perm. 

2.  Tuberosa.  Uncultivated  part*  of  India.  Per. 

3.  BulLosa.  Dry  grove*  of  India.  Perm , 

4.  Bi/bra.  Ceylon,  Perm. 

5.  Juncea . Uncultivated  part*  of  India.  Per. 

6.  Acummata.  India.  Perm. 

7.  S gittata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

8.  Tcnnijinra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
See  the  genu*  Microloma. 

492.  Melodinus.  Contcrta.  Dacca  bilocularis  po- 
lysperrra.  Faux  corollas  coron.ua. 

I.  Scan  {lent.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

X 511.  SwtRTlA.  Cor.  rotata.  Nectariferi  pori  ad 
basin  lacioiarum  corolls.  Caps,  unilocularis,  2- 
valvis. 


13.  Triflora.  Eastern  part*  of  Siberia.  Peren  Clair*. 

14.  Frtgida.  Tops  of  the  Carpathian  and  St. nan  leu^dha. 

mountain*.  Perm.  . — 

15.  Algidu.  Mountain*  at  the  R.Jeuisey,  at  Lake 
B<o**l,  and  in  Kamschatka.  Peren. 

16.  SnjQtrr.  Rot  ky  coast  of  New  Zealand.  Per. 

17.  Sap  -nnria.  V.rgiaia  and  PenusyHania.  Per. 

18.  (Jchu  leuca . Virginia  and  Carolina.  Perm. 

19.  lub.su.  Virginia.  Perm . 

20.  L ne.  ri*.  Valley*  of  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

21.  Quinq  ie/iora.  Pcuniylvauu  and  Carolina. 

Ann. 

22.  Aurea.  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  An. 

23.  Clanca.  'Pops  of  mountains  in  Kanischatka 
an<l  in  the  island  of  Bhenng.  Peren. 

24.  Esolinla.  America.  Ann. 

2 5.  AcaUdit,  or  Grand ijiora.  Mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  La  van  a,  Prance,  Italy,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Perm. 

26.  AUaica.  Top  of  the  Altaian  Mountains  in 
Siberia,  beside  the  snow.  Peren. 

27.  Pyrcnaica.  Pyrenees.  Perea. 

28.  V t-rna.  Mountain*  of  England  and  Ireland, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Car- 
pathcan  Mountains,  Tyrol,  Lake  Baikal.  Ann. 

29.  Vhiculota.  Austria,  Carnioht,  Havana,  the 
Palatiuate,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  An. 

30.  Bavarica.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Bava- 
na,  Sweden,  and  Austria.  Peren. 

31.  Imbrkata.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
Carinthia.  Perm. 


1.  Perennit.  England,  Switzerland,  Bavaria, 
Silesia,  Austria,  and  France.  Peren. 

2.  Oifformis.  Virginia. 

3.  Decumbent.  Arabia  Felix. 

4.  Ct  rniculala.  Siberia  and  Canada.  Ann. 

5.  Dtchotcma.  S beria.  Ann. 

6.  Tetrapetala.  Kamschatka.  Ann. 

*7.  l.'mbelhta.  Andes.  Ann.  (Flor.  Peruv.) 

Persoon  ranks  species  4,  7,  under  the  subgenus 
Cek  ATTA. 

X 512.  CJentiana.  Cor.  1 pet  ala.  Caps.  2- valvis, 
1-loculans;  receptaculis  2,  longitudiuaiibus. 

1.  Lutea.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
the  Appenines,  the  Pyrenees,  &c.  Peren. 

2.  Purpurea.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Sa- 
voy, the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Norway.  Peren. 

3.  Pannonica.  The  Pyrenees,  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
Carinth  a,  Stiria,  Austria,  and  Bohemia.  Per. 

4.  Punctata.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Styria,  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  Rhaetian  Alps.  Peren. 

5.  Campanula! a.  Mount  Garten  m Carinthia. 

6.  Sejrtemfida.  Mountains  of  Persia  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  &c.  Perm. 

7.  Asclcpiadea.  Mountains  in  the  south  of  Hun- 

5 ary,  and  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  Siberia, 
uly  Spain,  kc.  Peren. 

8.  Montana.  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Island. 

9.  Crnciata.  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Austria.  Peren. 

10.  Macroplitflli.  Siberia,  Peren. 

11.  Adtcendent.  Siberia.  Perm. 

12.  Pneumonanthc.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

3 


32.  ProArata.  Mountains  of  Salzburg.  Peren. 

33.  Nivalis.  Benia  were  in  Scotland,  mountains 
of  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Austria,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Ann. 

34.  Pumila.  Mountains  of  Austria,  Carinthia, 
Tyrol,  and  Switzerland.  Perm. 

35.  Aquatica.  Siberia,  Japan,  and  China.  Ann. 

36.  Scilloiies.  Azores  Lies. 

37.  Unijif.ra.  Sudctcs  Mts.  and  Bavaria.  Ann. 

38.  Germnnica , or  Amarcila.  Meadows  of  Eu- 
rope. Ann. 

39.  Amarcila,  or  Lana  folia.  England,  Sweden, 
and  in  Bohemia.  Ann. 

40.  Ghtu  ifolia.  Mts.  in  Bavaria  and  Sweden.  An. 

41.  UligWu**.  Germany.  Ann. 

42.  Piatcnsu.  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  Lake 
Baikal,  yJfM. 

43.  Campcstris.  England,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Naples.  Ann. 

44.  Auriatlaia.  Siberia  and  Kamschatka,  also  in 
the  islands  between  Asia  and  America.  Ann. 

45.  Tcnclta.  Mts.of  Norway,  al&o in  Iceland.  An. 

46.  Glacirtlii.  Tops  of  the  mountains  of  the  Val- 
la is.  Carinthia,  and  Sal/burgh.  Ann. 

47.  Dichotoma.  Siberia,  at  the  river  Lena,  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  Ann. 

48.  Nana.  Carinthia  and  Salzburgh.  Ann. 

49.  Citrinlk>aca  Carinthia  and  Salzburgh.  An. 

50.  Sulcata.  Iceland.  Ann. 

51.  B'Ja/a.  Siberia.  Ann. 

52.  Cliata.  Mts.  of  Germany,  Austria,  Carnio- 
L,  Switzerland,  Spain,  anJ  Italy.  Perm. 

53.  Crinila.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ca- 
rolina. 
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54*  Barhala.  Siberia  and  Mt.  Caucasus.  Bien. 
Peinandria.  55.  Detonsa.  Norway  ami  Iceland. 

i_T  55.  Serrata . Pastures  of  Nordland  and  Iceland. 

•57.  Viscosa.  Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 1 But. Mag. 
*58.  Caucasea.  Mount  Caucasus.  JVr.j  1038. 
*59.  Catesbcei.  North  America.  Perm.  (An- 
drew’s Rep.  418.) 

•60.  Longijtoru.  Siberia.  (Lamarck.) 

•61.  Amardloides.  Kentucky.  (Michaux.) 
Species  57.  is  the  Exacttm  viscoxum  of  Wilidenow. 
( See  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  450. ) 

502.  Cressa.  Cal . 5-phyllus.  Cor.  hypocratcri- 
formis.  Filam.  tubo  io&identia,  Cap f.  2-valvis, 
1 seu  4-«perma. 

1.  Cre/ica . Salt  shores  of  Candia,  Rome. 

2.  Indica.  Salt  lakes  in  India.  Ann. 

• 3.  Australis.  New  Holland.  ( Brown’s  Prod . 

p.  450.) 

506.  Nava.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-partita.  Caps. 
0 1-Ioculann  2 vaJvis. 

1.  Jamaiceusis.  Stony  parts  of  Jamaica.  Ann . 

507.  Hydrolca.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  rotata.  Fi- 
lamcnfa  ba6i  cordata.  Caps.  2-locularis  2-valvis. 

1.  Spinosa.  South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Trtgyna.  Near  Vera  Cruz,  in  S.  Amor.  Shr. 
S.  Zcylanica.  East  Indus.  An #. 

• 4.  Caroliniana.  Stagnant  waters  of  Carolina. 

( Michaux. ) 

• 5.  Ureas.  Warm  parts  of  Peru.  *]  Sec  FL 

• 6.  Crixpa.  At  the  river  Pozuzo  in  the  I Peruv. 

Andes.  | iii.  p. 

*7 . Dichotoma.  Near  Huanuco  in  Peru.  J 21. 

508.  RoettBFoRTfA.  Cal.  5-partit.  Cor.  infundibu* 
lif.  fance  aperta.  Fruclus  2-locul.  poly  sperm  us. 

1 . Cuneala.  Stony  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

2.  Ovata.  Stony  places  in  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
513.  Dichon dra.  Cal.  5-partit.  Cor.  rotata  5- 

partita.  Capsula  2-mono«permse. 

1.  Repcns.  New  Granada,  New  Zealand,  and 
New  Holland. 

2.  Srricca.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Perm. 

*3.  Carolincnsis.  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 

See  Brown’s  Prodromusy  p.  490. 

Sect.  II.  Flowers  with  Jive  Petals , Inferior. 

510.  Vei.ezia.  Cor.  5-petala,  parva.  Cal.  filifor- 
mis  5-dcotatus.  Caps.  1 Jocularii.  Sets.  plurima, 
t eric  simplici.  (Siam.  .56.) 

1 . Rigida . Spain  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

40.5.  Lircomia.  retain  5 : foveolis  ncctarii  basi  in- 
kculpta.  Caps,  setninifera,  2-locularis. 

1.  Ahrjxcurntdea.  Wet  mountains  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

• 2.  Peruviana.  Peru,  (luimarck.) 

515.  Buualda.  Cat.  5-partit.  Cor.  5-pctola.  Styl- 
li  villon.  Caps.  2 locul.  2-rostris. 

1 . Trifblia.  Mountains  of  Japan.  Shrub. 

509.  Hei  cuera.  Pctala  5.  Cops.  2«rostris,  2-lo- 
locularis. 

I.  Americana.  Virginia.  Pcren. 

• 2.  PiUosa.  Lower  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 

501.  Anabasis.  Cal.  S-phyllus.  Cor.  5-pctala. 

Jiaccu  I- sperms.  Calycc  cincta. 


1.  AphyUa.  At  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  about  Class  v. 

Tripoli.  Shrub.  Penunir^ 

2.  Cretacea.  Siberia.  Pcren.  " * — 

3.  Foliosa.  At  the  Caspian.  Ann. 

4 Spinosistima.  Alexandria  and  Persia.  Given 
by  Persoon  under  Salsola. 

5.  Tamar iscif (Asa.  Spain.  Shrub. 

Sect.  III.  Flowers  Incomplete •. 

| 500.  Salsola.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor-  0.  Caps.  1. 
sperma.  Sent,  cochlea  turn. 

1.  Kali.  Coasts  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Tragus.  South  of  Europe.  /Inn. 

3.  Rosacea.  North  of  Asia.  Ann. 

4.  S ida.  Salt  parts  in  the  south  of  Europe.  An. 

5.  Saliva.  South  coasts  of  Spaiu.  Ann. 

6.  Spicata.  Spain.  Ann. 

7.  AUissma.  Italy,  Saxony,  and  Astracan.  Aiu 

8.  T/igyna.  Spain.  Ann. 

9.  Salsa.  Astracan.  Ann. 

10.  Nudifiora.  Near Tran^uebar  on  the  coast.  Per, 

11 . Flavcsceus.  Mountains  of  Spain.  Perm. 

12.  Hirsnta.  Denmark,  sea  coasts  of  Montpel- 
lier. Ann. 

13.  Ixini/iora.  Siberia  about  Saratschik.. 

14.  IlyssoiiiJoUa.  Saline  Helds  in  Siberia.  Ann. 

15.  Poly  clones.  Sicily  and  sea  coasts  of  Spain* 

16.  Prostrata.  North  of  Asia,  Spain,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Siberia.  Shrub. 

17.  Monandra.  Siberia  at  lake  Allan.  Ann. 

18.  Fermiculata.  Spain,  Siberia.  Shrub. 

19.  At  buscula.  Desarts  of  Tartary  at  the  salt 
lake  Indcrien.  Shrub . 

20.  AphyUa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

21.  Arborcscens.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

22.  Frulicosa.  Coasts  of  England,  E ranee, .Spain, , 
and  Persia.  Shrub. 

23.  Indica.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

21.  Sedoides.  Siberia  at  Samara.  Pcren. 

25.  .Muricata . S.  of  Europe, and  Egypt.  Shrub,. 

• 26.  Caroliniana.  Coasts  of  Carolina.  ( Michaux .) 

• 27*  Armaria.  On  the  Rhine  iu  the  S.  of  Germany. 

• 28.  Canescens. 

• 29.  Camphorosinvidcs . Near  Tlcm-  "J 

sen.  Shrub.  I See  Dcsf. 

n 30.  Brcvi folia.  Near  Cafsa.  > Flor.  Alt. 

• 3 1.  Mollis.  Near  Cafsa.  L i.  p.  218. 

4 32.  Opposxiift.Ua.  Tunis.  J 

• 33.  r erticilhala.  Near  Magadore.  ( Sch'iusboc. ) 

• 34.  Glauca.  Mts.  near  Kuba.  (Bieber stein.) 

• 35.  PlatypkuUa.  South  America.  (MicJi a u.r. ) 

• 36.  Aus! rails.  New  South  Wales.  1 Brown’s 
*37.  Macrophulla.  New  Holland.  J Prodr. 

See  Brown’s  Prodronuis.  p.  411. 

£497.  CiiKXOpoDiVM.  CaL  5-phyllus,  5-gonus. 

Cor.  0.  Sent.  ],  unticulare,  superum. 

1.  Bonus  Ileriricus.  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Pcren . 

2.  Mucronaiunt.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Triaudrutn.  New  Zealand. 

4.  L'rbiaim.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

5.  Atriplicis.  China.  Ann. 

6 . Mubrum.  Engl,  and  oilier  parts  of  Eur.  Ann . 
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4 . Augusts  folia.  East  Indies.  CU»V._ 

5.  Vcrmicularie.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Per . Pentandl,*, 

6.  Brasiliensis.  Brasil.  Shrub.  ’ 

7.  Serrala . America. 

8.  Interrnpta.  South  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

9-  FUtva.  Vera  Cruz. 

10.  Arborescent.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

504.  BohEA.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Bacca  I- 
sperma. 

1.  Yn minora.  Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 

$ 505.  Ulmu&.  Cal.  5-fiaus.  Cor.  0.  .Samara 
compresso-mcmbranacea.  (Slam.  4 et  8.) 

1.  Campeslrit.  Engl, andotlierpartsof  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  Suberosa.  Europe.  Shrub. 

3.  Fffusa,  or  montana.  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Shrub. 

4.  Americana.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

5.  Nemoralis.  North  America.  Shrub. 

0.  Pumila.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

7.  IntegriftAia.  Mts.  in  the  E.  Indies.  Shrub. 

*8.  Alata.  Virginia  and  Low.  Carol.*)  Mich.Ffor. 

• 9.  Fultsa.  Alleghany  mountains,  j Am.  p.  173. 

* 10.  Chinensit.  China.  Shrub. 

499.  Microtea.  Cal . 5*phyll.  patens.  Cor.  0- 
Drupa  sicca  echinata. 

].  Debilis.  Caribbecs,  Grenada,  St  Eustachius,, 
and  Guadeloupe.  Ann. 


V.  7.  Guineense.  Guinea.  Ann. 

dri*.  8.  Murale.  England,  Europe,  and  Algiers.  Ann. 

-J  9.  Quinoa.  Chili.  Ann. 

la  Serotinum.  England,  Spain,  France,  and  Si- 
beria. Ann. 

11.  Album.  Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

12.  Viride.  Europe. 

13.  Hybridutn.  Engl,  and  other  partsof  Eur.  Ann. 

14.  Botrys.  Sandy  parts  south  of  Europe.  Ann. 

15.  Ambroxioides.  Mexico  and  Portugal.  Ann. 

16.  Mulli/tdum.  Buenos  Ayres.  Shrub. 

17.  AnthdmnUicum.  Pennsylvania  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  Shrub. 

18.  Glaucum.  Engl,  and  other  part  s of  Eur.  Ann. 

19.  Vuivaria,  or  cnidum.  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Ann. 

20.  Polyspermum.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Ann. 

21.  Caudatum.  Guinea.  Ann. 

22.  Later  ale.  Ann . 

23.  Scoparium.  Greece,  Japan,  China,  Carniola. 
Ann. 

24.  Maritimum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Anti . 

25.  Opposilijolinm.  Siberia  near  Jaik. 

26.  Artiialum.  Siberia  and  Virginia.  Ann. 

* 27.  Acnti folium.  England  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 
*28.  ViUosum.  Ann. 

* 29.  Triangulare.  • 83.  Australe. 

* 30.  Erotnm.  • 34.  Carinatum. 

* 31.  Lanceolalum.  * 35.  PunnUo. 

*32.  A >n Lignum. 

Sp.  29 — 35  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men’s Island. 

*36.  Ficifolium.  England.  Ann. 

*37.  Punctidalum. 

*38  .Acuminatum.  Siberia.  (Willd.  N.  A.  Bcrol.) 
The  character  of  this  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr 
Brown,  by  whom  the  last  7 species  are  given, 
u — 11  Perianth.  5-partitum,  (nunc 3-4-part.)  Sta- 
mina totidem  vel  pauciora.  Stylnt  2-4-fidus. 
Vtriculus  mcmbrsuiaccus,  depressus,  perianthto 
baud  mutato  tectus.  Semen  integumento  du- 
plici,  exteriori  crustaceo.”  Sec  Prodr.  p.  406. 

I 498.  Beta.  Cat  5-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Sent,  rtni- 
forme,  intra  substantiam  baseos  calycis. 

1.  Vulgar  it.  Europe.  Bien. 

2.  Put  u la.  Madeira.  Bien. 

3.  Cicla.  Portugal  at  the  river  Tagus.  Bien. 

4.  Maritima.  England,  shores  of  France.  Bien. 
• 5.  Trigyna.  Hungary.  Pcren . 

; 496.  Herni aria.  Cal.  5-partit us.  Cor.  0.  Sla* 
mina  5,  stcrilia.  Caps,  monosperma. 

1.  Glabra.  Engl,  and  other  partsof  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Hirsute.  Sandy  parts  of  England,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

3.  Aipt/ui.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny.  Perm. 

4.  Fmticosa.  Spain.  Shrub. 

5.  Lenticulata,  or  Incana.  Mountains  of  Spain, 
Montpellier,  and  the  E.  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Polygon o id es.  Spain.  Shrub. 

503.  Gomphuena.  Cal.  coloratus  : exterior  S-phyl- 
lus : foliolis  2 conniventibus  carinatis.  Pdala  5, 
rudia,  villosa.  Nectarinm  cyUndricum,  5-dentatum. 
Caps.  1-sperma.  Stylus  senubiiidus. 

J.  Globosa.  India.  Ann. 

2.  Perenuit.  Buenos  Ayres.  Percn. 

3.  Hi>pida.  Malabar. 

VOL  IV.  FAHT  L 


Sect.  IV.  Flowers  with  jive  Petals 9 Superior 
Capsular. 

514.  Vahma.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-petala.  Caps. 
infera  1-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Capensis . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 


Sect.  V.  Flowers  with  Jive  Petals , Superior y 
with  two  Seeds , Umbcllated. 

I.  With  an  universal  and  partial  Involucrum. 

516.  Phyllib.  Stigmata  hispida.  Cal.  2-pbyllui. 
Cor.  5-petala.  Sem.  2. 

1.  Nobla . Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 

$518.  EnYNoiUM.  Flores capitati.  Recepl.  paleaceo. 

1.  Fcetidum.  Virginia,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and 
‘ Sunnam.  Perm. 

2.  Aquaticum.  Virginia.  Perm. 

3.  Planum.  Russia,  Poland,  Austria.  Peren. 

4.  Pusillum.  Spain  and  the  East.  Peren. 

5.  Tricuspidaium,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  E.  Bien. 

6.  Maritimum.  Coasts  of  Engl,  and  Eur.  Peren. 

7.  Campestre.  England.  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Peren. 

8.  Amethyst inum.  Mts.  of  Styna.  Peren. 

9.  Triquetrum.  Barren  fields  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

10.  Aljnmtm.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 

and  Carinthia.  Peren. 

II.  Bourgati.  Mount  j-ms  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Greece.  Peren. 

• 12.  Rost  rat  um.  Chili,  near  TalcaO  Cavanilles, 

huano.  > /cones,  vi, 

• 13.  Monocrphalum.  Mexico.  J P-  34. 

•14.  Rigilum.  Mts.  of  France.  (Lamarck.) 
•15.  Ccetulenn.  West  of  the  Caspian.  Peren . 

(Bitberstein.) 

x 
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•16.  H ici folium.  Barbary  and  Portugal.  (Ca- 
vamUes.) 

• 17.  Dk'hotomum . Hilli  near  Mascar.  ( Detfont .) 

• 18.  Comiculatum.  Portugal. 

• 19.  Creticvru . Candia. 

• 20.  Glomeratum.  In  the  East. 

•21.  Dilalatum.  Portugal  and  Barbary. 

• 22.  Ijitcrjlatuvi.  In  the  Ea*t, 

• 28.  Virgatum. 

• 24-.  Gtuioide*.  Wet  parts  of  Portugal.  _ 

• 25.  Tenuc . Hills  of  Spain  and  Barbary.  ( Drx- 


See  'La- 
marck, 
Eucjfcl. 
Method. 


font.) 

* 26.  Odoralttm. 

march. ) 

* 27.  Serratnm. 


Wet  parts  of  Portugal.  (La- 


Mexic 


/ See  Cavanillcs, 

' x o.  Jiiiffi.fr.  yuiio.  > . . ’ 

* S9.  Subacanle.  N.w  Spain.  j Ic0He,‘  P-  36‘ 
*30.  Qvalifolium.  Wet  parts  of  Carolina.  (Mi- 
chaux. ) 

•31.  Nudicatdc.  Montevideo.  [Lamarck.) 
*32.  Virginia ntm.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  [La- 
march.) 

*33.  Longifolinm.  Mexico.  (CataniUes.) 

* 34.  Ebracleatum.  Paraguay,  Monte  Video,  and 

Buenos  Ayres.  (Laniard.) 
pi 9.  Hydrocotylk.  Umbel/a  simplex.  Inrolu - 
cro  4-phyllo.  Pctala  integra.  Hem.  semiorbicu- 
lato-compresM. 

1.  Vulgaris.  Wet  parts  of  England  and  Eu- 
rope, also  in  Jamaica.  Ptrtn. 

*2.  Vmbellata.  Wet  parts  of  America. 

3.  BonaricnsU.  Buenos  Ayres  near  Monte  Vi- 
deo. 

4.  Americana.  North  and  South  America,  also 
tin  the  East  Indies. 

3.  /Ursula.  Woody  mts.  of  Hispaniola.  Veren. 

6.  Moschata.  New  Zealand. 

7.  Asiatica.  East  indies.  Ptrtn. 

8.  Erecta.  Jamaica. 

9.  Villosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Glabrata.  Cape  of  Good  Ilopc. 

11.  Spananthe.  About  the  Caraccas.  Ann. 

12.  Rantincu’oidas.  Mexico. 

IS.  SanicuLr/olia.  Buenos  Ayres. 

1 4.  SoJandra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

15.  Tridentata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

J6.  Chi >i ends.  China. 

1 7.  Lihifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Virgaia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*.19.  Sal  am.  • 20.  Tribal  ryt. 

*21.  Tr  [flora.  Wet  pts.  of  Chili.' 

* 22.  Globifiora.  Groves  of  Peru, 

near  Munna.  Prren. 

* 23.  Gracilis.  Peru.  Perm. 

**  24.  Quinqueloba.  'Groves  of  Pe- 
ru. Anh. 

* 25.  Citriodora.  Chili. 

* 26.  Incrassata.  Shady  parts  of 

Peru. 

'*  27*  Arid  [folia.  Shady  parts  of 
Peru. 

Mauritius.!  Lamarck. 


j 


Sec  F/or.  Pt- 
> rut.  iii. 
p.245. 


* 28.  Sihthorpioidcs. 

* 2f).  Ficariotdes.  Mauritius.  J Encuc. 

K 30.  Hr  panda.  Lower  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 
*31,  Tnl  >ba.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*32.  Uneat  a.  Lower  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 
•**3$.  Inundntum.  England.  (The  SUon  iuttnda- 
tum  of  Willdnow.j 


Species  1 5, 3 1 , are  probably  species  of  A ZMtttu.  Oat 
Species  16,  17,  18,  are  perhaps  not  different.  r**uoi 
520.  Azorei.la.  Pctala  5,  ovato-oblouga 

Fructus  subglobosua  striatus  calyce  persistenti  co- 
ronatus.  Involucrum  ‘J-5 -phyllum.  Uoibeila  m- 
plcx. 

1.  Filament ata,  or  ChamUis.  Terra  del  Fuego; 
Pcren. 

2.  Ccspitosa , or  Trifurcala.  Straits  of  Magcl- 
Ian,  and  the  Macro vian  Isles.  Peren. 

• 3.  Linari folia.  New  South  Wales.  1 Cavanillei, 

*4.  Crassi folia.  Mountains  of  Chili.  J leones. 

• 5.  Corymbose.  Peruvian  Alps. 

* 6.  Spin  os  a.  Dry  parts  of  Chili. 

* 7.  Mullijida.  Andes. 

• 8.  C renal  a.  Cold  hills  of  Peru. 

• 9.  Cladot kiza.  Cold  hills  of  Peru. 

*10.  Renijbrmis.  Shady  parts  of  Peru. 

517.  Cu&soxiA.  Pet.  5,  mgona.  Margo  recrpti- 
culi  dilatatus  in  ealyeem  5-dentatum.  Fructus 
■ comprcssus  didymus  angulatus  calyce  stylisque  co* 
ronatut. 

1.  Thyrsiflora,  or  Thyrsotdea.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Spicata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

£ 521.  Saxicula.  UmbcUce  confertac,  subcapitatz. 

Fructus  scaber.  Flores  disci  abortientes. 

1.  Europera . Groves  of  England  and  Europe. 
Peren. 

2.  Canadensis.  Virginia.  Peren. 

3.  Marilandica . Maryland  and  Virginia.  Perot. 

* 4.  Crithmi folia.  ( Arledta  squanuda  of  Pallas. 

Sec  Wife  S.  A.  Per.) 

522.  A&traxtia.  Jnvolttcra  partialis  Ian ceolita,  pa* 
tentia,  aequalia,  longiora,  colorata.  Flores  plurirai 
-abortientes. 

L Epipactis.  Woody  mountains  of  Carinthi3, 
Cumiola,  Croatia,  and  south  of  Hungary. 
Peien. 

2.  Major.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Tuscar.y, 
Bohemia,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

3.  Camio/ica.  Carnioia  and  Cariuthia.  Peren. 

4.  Minor.  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees.  Per. 

5.  Ciliaris.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

* 6.  Hellekorifolia.  Mount  Caucasus.  Peren . 

( Salisb.  Parad.  60. ) 

•7.  lleteropltylla.  Siberia.  (Will^.  X.A.  Ber.) 

% 541.  Heracleum.  Fructus , ellipticus,  emargiaa* 
tus,  comprcsius,  striatus,  marginatus.  Cor.  diffor- 
mis,  inflcxo-croargioata.  Involucrum  caducum. 

1.  Sphondylium.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Dim. 

2.  Flair  teens.  Austria.  Peren. 

3.  Angustifokum.  England  and  Sweden*  Per. 

4.  Elegant.  Austria.  Perea. 

■6.  Silnricum.  Siberia.  Dicn. 

6.  Panaccs.  Appennincs  and  Siberia.  Bit*. 

7.  Tuberosum.  Sandy  hills  of  Chili.  Peren. 

8.  Austriacum.  Mountains  of  Austria.  Peres. 

9.  A! pin um.  Mountains  of  Switzerland.  Peres . 

10.  Pumilum.  Mountains  of  Dauphinv.  Peren. 

• 11.  Lanatum.  Canada.  (Michaux,  Flor.  Aster. 
i.  p.  166.) 

j;  548.  Oenaxtiie.  Flosculi  difformes  ; in  disco  set* 
silcs,  stc riles.  Fructus  calyce  ct  pistillo  corons- 
tus. 

J.  Fidulosa.  Marshy  places  of  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Peren, 


See  Flor. 
Pent. 
iii.  p.  27. 
t.  250. 
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Ct»»V.  2.  Crocala.  Marshy  placet  of  England  and 
tauM*  other  parts  0f  Europe.  Perm. 

y-"Yw  3.  Prolifer  a.  Sicily  and  Apulia.  Perm. 

4.  Globulosa.  Portugal,  Bien. 

5.  Pence  dan  ifoliu.  England , the  Palatinate,  Du- 
chy of  Oldenburg,  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

6.  Pi  ntffi « clloidcs.  England,  Montpellier,  and 
touch  of  Europe.  Peren. 

- 7.  Inebrians.  9-  Ferulacea. 

8.  Tenuifoiia.  10.  Interrupted 

II.  Rxallata. 

Species  7 — 1 1 from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•12.  Virgata.  Barbary.  (Poirct,  Ejteyc 1 

• 13.  Nodi  flora . Sandy  part&of  Barbary.  (Scnonsb.) 

• 1 4.  Filtformis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•15.  Carolinensis.  Carolina.  (Walter,  FI.  Car.) 
$$25.  Ecuinopiioka.  Floret  laterales  masculi  ; 
cent rali  hermaphrodito.  State  1*  mfoluccllo  ira- 
meraum. 

1.  Spinosa . England,  and  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Peren. 

2.  Tennifolia.  Coasts  of  Apulia.  Peren. 

X 528.  Caucams.  Cor.  radiate  ; disci  masculse.  Pe- 
tela  inflexo  c margins t a.  Fructus  setit  hispidus. 

Involncra  integra. 

1.  Grandi flora.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Danandex.  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  France.  Ann. 

3.  Latifolia.  England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  in  the  East.  Amt . 

4.  Mauriianica.  Barbary.  Ann. 

5.  Pumila,  or  Mariiima.  South  of  Europe,  and 
Barbary  on  the  sea  coast.  Ann. 

6.  Orientate*.  In  the  East.  Bien. 

7.  Africana , or  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good-  Hope. 

8.  LeptophjUa.  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  Bien.  Ann . 

9.  Platycarpos.  South  of  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

10.  Arrows,  or  Infeda  of  Smith.  England, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France..  Ann. 

11.  Anthriscus.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Bim. 

12.  Japonica.  Japan. 

13.  JNWota.  Engl.  Carniola,  Italy,  France.  Ann, 

• 14.  Ifumilh.  South  of  France  and  Barbary. 

• 15.  Macrocarpos. 

529.  Artedia.  Involucres  pinnatihda.  Flosculi  dis- 
ci masculi.  Fructns  squamis  hispidus. 

1.  Squamata,  Mount  Lebanut.  Ann. 

X 530.  Dalcits.  Cor.  subradiatx.  Ft  astute  disci  a- 
bortivi.  Fructns  pilis  hispidus. 

1.  Carota.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Bien. 

2.  Manritanicus.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Morocco.  An. 

3.  Lucidus.  Italy,.  Spam,  and  Morocco.  Bien. 

4.  Fisnaga . Given  under  Ammi  by  Pcrsoon. 

S.  of  Europe,  Morocco,  and  .Lebanon.  An. 

5.  GiHgUurm.  Montpellier.  Ann.  Bien. 

6.  Muricatus.  Morocco.  Bien. 

*7?  Gummiftr.  South  of  Europe.  (Lamarck.)’ 
•8.  (rraudtfioru.$.  Growing  corns']  ■ 
of  Algiers. 

*9.  Pan  tjiorus.  Mount  Atlas, near 

Arzeau.  SteeDesfont. 

• 10.  Aureus.  Near  Maacor.  FI  or.  Admit. 

• 11.  Criniius.  Near  Mascor.  ,i.  p..240- 

• 12.  Ilixpidus.  Northern  coast  of 

Afnca. 

*13.  Glabtrrimus . Near  Tozzer.  , 


•14.  Copticus.  Egypt.  (Lamarck.)  Class  V. 

• 15.  SeiiJ'oteus.  Hills  near  Mascar.  ( Desfbnl. ) Pentandriai 

• 16.  Ala t us.  Coasts  near  Lacalle.  (Poirel.)  ~ ” - 
$ 527.  Toudyul'M.  Cor.  radiate,  omnes  herma- 
phroditic. Fructns  subftrbiculatus,  marginc  c re- 
nal us.  htwtecra  longa,  iudivisa. 

1.  Syriac  it  m.  Syria.  Ann. 

2.  Officinal*.  England,  Nar bonne,.  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  Ann. 

3.  Peregrinum.  In  the  East. 

4.  Apuluoi.  Italy.;  • 

5.  Mtuimum.  England,  Switzerland,  Austria, 

Germany,  and  India.  Ann. 

6.  Sitfo/ium.  Mountains  in  Carniola. 

•7*  Handle.  Tunis,  near  Hammatnelif.  (Des- 

font.)  \ - 

*8.  AbsmthifoliutH.  In  the  East.  (Venttnat.) 

540.  Laserpitium--  Fructus  oblongus : angulismera- 
branaceis.  Pet.  iuflexa,  emarginata,  patentia. 

1.  Lati folium.  Dry  groves  of  Europe.  Perm t 

2.  Lilia  not  is.  Italy.  Perm. 

9-  Capenso.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Trilotmm.  Mount  Garganus.  Perea. 

5.  Aquilcgi folium . Austria.  Peren. 

6.  Galiicum.  Peren.  8.  Formosmn.  Peren. 

7.  Angvstisfimum.  9.  Augusts  folium.  Per. 

Species  6 — 9 from  the  south  of  Europe. 

10.  Ausctttft.  In  the  East. 

11.  Prutenicum.  Prussia,  Germany  and  Austria. 

Peren. 

12.  Dauricum,  Siberia  and  the  Alps  of  Italy. 

Perm. 

13.  Sitetifvlium.  Warm  parts,  of  Carniola  and 
Austria.  Pejeen. 

14.  Aciphylla.  New  Zealand. 

15.  Pcucedanoidcs.  Mount  Baldi,  Carniola,  and 
Croatia.  Peren. 

H>.  Siler.  Austria,  Switzerland,  France.  Per . 

17.  Arehangeteca . Carniola  and  Croatia.  Peren. 

18.  Chirontnm.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

19.  IrUcidnm.  Switzerland.  Bien. 

20.  Ferulacevtn.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

21.  llirsutum.  Mountains  of.  France,  Switzer- 
land, Savoy,  and  at  Mount  Ceois.  Peren. 

22.  Scabrum.  Spain.  Ann. 

23.  Simples.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Austria.  Peren . 

• 24.  Triquetrum.  Constantinople.  Per.  ( Fontenot. ) 

• 25.  Tbapsioides.  Mount  Atlas.  Peren. 

9 2G.  Meoides.  Mount  Lazar  in  Algiers.  Peren. 

• 27.  DaucoideSd  Coasts  of  Barbary. 

• 28.  Fontanesii.  Near  Sbiba. 

• 29.  Gummijerun^  Barbary  and  Portugal. 

4 30.  Poly  gum  urn.  Barbary.  (Pot  ret.) 

Species 25~-S0,  sec  Desfbnt.  Flor- . Attend,  i.  p.  252.. 

$536.  Peccedani’W.  Fructus  ovatus,  utriuque  stria- 
lus,  ala  cinctus.  Incolttcra  brgvi&sima. 

1.  Officinale.  Eng]  and  and  south  of  Europe.  Per. 

2.  Alpestre . 

3.  Capillaceum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Ttnuijhltum. 

Sr.  Siberian*.  Siberia.  Perm. 

6.  Japonic  urn.  Sea  coasts  of  Japan; 

7.  Status.  England,  Switzerland,  Narbonne, 
and  Germany.  Peren. 

8.  Alsaticum.  Alsace,  Austria,  and  the  Pala- 
tinate. Peren.. 

9.  Aureum,  Cauary  Islands.  Bien.  * 
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CImi  V.  jo.  tfoelosum.  Candia. 

pptrtindrit*  j j Gcniculatum.  New  Zealand. 

' " *12.  Arenarium.  At  Peat  in  Hungary. 

*13.  I talk  um.  ( Pertoon .) 

•14.  Serodnmn.  (Encyc.  Bot.) 

531.  Ammi.  Invclucra  ptnnatifida.  Corolla  radia- 
tac  : omnes  hermaphrodit*.  Fructus  levis. 

1.  Majus.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Coptkum . Egypt.  Ann. 

3.  Glaucifolium.  trance.  Peren. 

4.  Davctfolium.  Pyrenees  and  Carniola.  Peren. 
•5.  Meouies.  In  the  East.  (Lamarck.) 

*6.  Divaricntum.  North  America.  (Wait.  Flor. 
Car.) 

•7.  Capiilaceum.  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 

526.  Hasselquistia.  Cor.  radiatae  : disci  masculr. 
Sent,  ambitus  gcminata,  marginc  crenata,  disci  so- 
litaria,  urceolata,  hemisphaerica. 

1.  JF.gyptiaca.  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Ann. 

2.  Cordata.  Ann. 

$ 533.  CoNlutf.  Involucella  dimidiata,  subtriphylla. 
Fructus  subglobosus,  5*$triatus,  utrinque  crenatus. 

1.  MacuuUum.  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Bien. 

2.  Rugosum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

$.  Rieens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

4.  Af'ricanum.  Africa.  Ann. 

• 5.  Dichotomum.  Near  Mascar.  ( Desfont. ) 
524.  Exoacantha.  Involucrum  spinosum.  Into- 
lucclla  dimidiata.  Flores  omnes  hermaphroditi  ae- 
quales.  Sem.  2 ovata  striata  inde  plana. 

1.  Heierophylla.  Near  Nazareth.  Bien. 

$ 532.  Bunium.  Cor.  uoiformis.  Vmbella  confer- 
ta.  Fructus  orati. 

1.  Bulbocastanum.  England,  Germany,  Swit* 

* zerland,  and  France.  Peren . 

2.  Majus.  France.  Peren. 

3.  Aromalicum.  Candia  and  Syria.  Ann. 

•4.  Flexuosum.  England.  Peren.  (A  variety 
of  species  2.  in  Persoon. ) 

$ 535.  Atha manta.  Fructus  ovato>oblongus,  stria- 
tus.  Pet.  inflexa  emarginata. 

1.  Lt  be.  not  is.  England,  Gemany,  and  Sweden. 
Peren. 

2.  Cervaria.  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Austria.  Peren. 

3.  Sibrrica.  Siberia.  Shrub . 

4.  Condensata.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

5.  Incan  a.  Siberia. 

6.  Oreotolinum.  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. Peren.  ( Perhaps  the  same  as  species  1 .) 

7.  Sicula . Sicily.  Peren. 

3.  Maithioli.  Rocky  places  of  Croatia  and 
Carniola.  Peren. 

9.  Cretemis.  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Car* 
niola.  Peren. 

10.  A>>nua.  Candia.  Ann. 

11.  Chinensis. 

$ 523.  Bupleurum.  Involucra  umbcUuke  majora, 
5-phylla.  Pc  tula  involute.  Fructus  subrot  undus* 
comprcusus,  siriatus. 

1.  Rotund  [folium.  Engl,  and  S.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Suit  alum.  Mountains  of  Switzerland.  Ann. 

3.  Peiraum. 

4.  Grauuf  ijvlium.  Mountains  of  France,  Italy, 
Cannthta.  Peren. 

5.  Angu/osum.  Pyrenees  and  the  Vailaia.  Per. 

6.  Pgrenteicum . Pyrenees.  Ann. 


7.  LongiJaUam.  Orm.ny,  Thuringia,  Mount  c*t. 

Jura  lu  Switzerland.  Peren.  Prata*u 

8.  Falcatum.  Germany,  Misnia,  and  the  Val- 
lais.  Peren. 

9.  Caricijolium.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny  and 
the  Vallais.  Peren . 

10.  Odontites.  Italy  and  the  Vallaif.  Ann. 

11.  Semicompositutn.  Spain  and  Montpellier.  Ann. 

12.  Rnnuncu/oidcs.  Swit  zerl.  and  Pyrenees.  Per. 

13.  Rigidum.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

14.  Tenutssmum.  Engl.  Germ.  Fran.  Italy.  Attn. 

15.  Baldcn<e.  Croatia,  Carniola,  Mt.  Baldo.  Per. 

16.  Gerardi.  France,  Italy,  the  Palatinate,  and 
Austria.  Ann. 

17.  Junceum.  France,  Italy,  SwitzerL  Germ.  Ann. 

18.  AWron.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

1 9.  Arborescem.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

20.  Fruticosum.  S.  of  France,  and  the  East.  Skr. 

21.  Coriaceum,  or  Gibraltar icum.  Spain  near  Gib* 
raltar.  Shrub. 

22.  Frvticescens.  Hills  of  Spain.  Shrub. 

23.  Spino*um.  Spain.  Shrub. 

24.  Difibrme.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

*25.  Exalt-atum.  Crimea.  (Biebcrstdn.) 

•26.  Procumbent.  Near  Tunis.  1 Desfont. 

•27.  Plantagineum.  Atlas  near  Bongic. ) FI.  All 

• 28.  Cane  \cens.  Near  Mogadorc.  ( Schousboe. ) 

$ 544.  Sium.  Fructus  subovatus,  striatus.  InviAucruM 

polyphyllum.  Pel  ala  cordata. 

1.  Ftli folium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  I^tii/bltum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Angiut ifol turn.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

4.  Nodijtorum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

5.  Repens.  England,  Bohemia,  and  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Perm. 

6.  Sisarum.  China.  Peren. 

7.  Rigid tus.  Virginia. 

8.  Japoutcnm.  Japan. 

9.  Falcaria.  Flanders, Carniola,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  Bohemia,  Alsace,  France, 
and  in  the  East.  Peren. 

10.  Grandijforum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Panicutatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Patulnm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13.  Grcreum.  Greece. 

. 14.  Decumbent.  Japan. 

15.  Siculum . Sicily.  Perm. 

16.  A* peril m.  17.  Hispidum.  18.  Villosum. 

Sp.  16 — 18  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

• 19.  Lineare.  Wet  parts  of  Canada.  ( Michaux. ) 

*20.  VerticiUatum.  England.  (The  Si  sou  verticil- 

latum  of  Smith.) 

$534.  Selin i m.  Fructus  ovali-ohlongus,  compresso- 
planus,  in  medio  striatus.  Invotucrum  renexum. 

Pet  ala  cordata,  equal  ia. 

1.  Sylvestre.  France  and  Germany.  Peren. 

2.  Palustre.  Marshes  of  England  and  north  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

3.  Auslriacum.  Mountains  of  Austria,  Italy,  and 
France.  Peren. 

4.  Sib  ricum.  Siberia.  Bien . 

5.  Carcifolia.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Siberia* 
and  Austria.  Peren. 

6.  Chabrari . In  the  groves  of  Germany,  France* 
and  Italy.  Peren. 

7.  Seguieri.  Italy  and  Carniola.  Peren. 

8.  Monnieri.  South  of  France.  Ann. 
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my.  9.  Deeipltnt.  Shrub. 

B*dria*  • 10.  Linear e.  Denmark. 

*]l.  Appianum.  Mountain*  of  Carrara. 

•12.  Canadense.  Mouth  of  the  R.  St  Lawrence. 

• IS.  Oreoselinum.  Hill*  of  Auvergne. 

• 14-.  Cervaria.  Austria. 

5*7.  Cuminum.  Fructus  ovatus,  ttriatus.  Umbel - 
(ahr  4 : Involucre  4-fxla. 

1,  Cyminum.  Egypt,  Ethiopia.  Ann. 

5$9.  Ferula.  Fructus  ovalis,  compresso-planus, 
itrii*  utrioque  S. 

1.  Conttnunis.  South  of  Europe.  Perm . 

2.  Sibirica.  Between  the  Wolga  and  Jaik  m Si- 
beria. Perm. 

S.  Glatica.  Sicily  and  Italy.  Peren. 

4.  Ra  bleu  sis.  Carinthia.  Peren . 

5.  Tingitana.  Spain  and  Barbary.  Bien. 

6.  Ferttlago.  Sicily. 

7.  Oricntalis.  In  the  East. 

8.  Meoidcs.  In  the  Eaat. 

9.  Nodiflora.  South  of  Europe  and  Istria.  Per. 

10.  Canadensis.  Virginia.  Peren. 

11.  Assa:fatida.  Persia.  Peren. 

12.  Per.dca.  Persia.  Peren. 

• IS.  Sulcata.  Hills  of  Algiers.  Peren.  ( De<font .) 
X 537.  Crithmvm.  Fructus  ovalis,  comprewus.  Flos- 

adi  sequale*. 

1.  Maritimum.  Shores  of  Engl,  and  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  iMtifolinm.  Tenrriffe.  Him. 

• 3.  Canariense.  Near  Teneriffe.  ( Cavanillcs. ) 
5*6,  Bi  bov.  Fructus  ovatus,  ttriatus,  villosus. 

1.  Macedonicum.  Macedonia  and  Morocco.  Bieu. 

2.  Gal ban urn.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

S.  Ijfrvigatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sh  rub. 

4.  Gumnuferum.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

5.  Rigidius.  Sicily.  Shrub. 

•6.  Torlttotum.  Turns  near  Kerwan.  Skr.  ( Desf. ) 
558.  Caciikys.  Fructus  subovatus,  angulatus,  su- 
beroso-corticatue. 

1.  Odontalgica.  Muddy  and  barren  parts  in  Si- 
beria between  the  Wolga  and  Jaik.  Peren. 

2.  Libanotis.  Sicily.  Peren. 

9.  Morisoni,  or  Lavigata.  Spain,  South  of 
France,  and  Italyi  Peren. 

4.  Siada.  Sicily  and  Spain.  Peren. 

5.  Taut  tea.  Taurida  and  in  Siberia. 

6.  Cretica.  Candia.  Peren. 

7.  Panacisfolia.  New  Castile,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Barbary.  Peren. 

*8.  Jfumilu.  Near  Cape  Spartcl.  ( Schousb. ) 

• 9.  Microcarpo*.  Between  Kuba  and  Schamachio. 

( Biljer stein.) 

• JO.  Crispn.  ( Persoon. ) 

t 542.  Lioustici  m.  Fructus  oblongus,  5-tulcatus 
utrinque.  Corolla xquales.  Pctalu  n lvolutwintcgris, 

1 . Levisticum.  Mountains  of  Liguria.  Peren. 

2.  Sco/icvm.  Shores  of  Britain,  Sweden,  Canada, 
and  Denmark.  Peren. 

?>.  Aquilegifolhtm.  At  Turin.  Peren. 

4.  KodijUrrwn,  Mountains  of  France  and  Italy. 
Given  by  Persoon  under  Smyrnium.  Peren. 

5.  Pc/oponense.  Greece,  Camiola,  and  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps.  Peren. 

6.  Audriacum.  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Si. 
lesian  mountains.  Peren, 

7.  Con»u5>jue.  Cornwall  in  England.  Peren, 

8.  Puremgnm.  Pyrenees.  Peren, 

9.  Candicans.  Peren. 


10.  Peregnnum.  Portugal,  then.  CIm*  V 

11.  Balearicum . Baleares  islands  and  Rome.  Bien.  lPfnUlldr**; 

12.  Gingidtum,  Mountains  of  New  Zealand.  - 1 — 1 

13.  Longifolium.  Siberia.  Peren. 

• 14.  Cicuta  folium.  Woods  of  Dauphiny.  ( Vi Bars.) 

• 15.  Actetr folium.  Banks  of  the 

river  St  Lawrence.  SeeMichaur 

• 1 6.  Bar  hi  node.  Upper  Carolina.  FL  Bor. 

• 17.  Pusillum.  Dry  pts.  of  Carolina.  Amer. 

• 18?  Bulbosum.  Near  Knoxville. 

X 54 3.  Angelica.  Fructus  subrotundus,  angulatus, 
solidus,  stylis  reflexis.  Corollas  rqualcs  : petalis 
incurvis. 

1.  Archangelica . Engl.  Lauland,  Austria.  Bien. 

2.  Sylvestris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

8.  Auoulii.  The  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

4.  VcrticiUaris.  Italy,  Peren. 

5.  Atropurpurea.  Canada.  Peren. 

6.  Lucidn.  Canada.  Bien. 

•7.  Triqmnata.  Canada.  ( Michaux, ) 

X 545.  Sison.  Fructus  ovatus,  triatus.  Involucres 
sub  4-phylla. 

1.  Amomum.  England  and  Camiola.  Bien. 

2.  Segetum.  England  and  in  Switzerland.  Men* 

5.  Canadense.  North  America.  Peren. 

4.  Amtni.  Portugal,  Apulia,  and  Egypt.  Ann * 

5.  Inundatum.  Wet  parti  of  Europe.  Ann. 

6.  Verticillatum.  Scotland,  England,  Wales, 

France,  the  Pyrenees.  Peren.  * 

7.  Salsum.  Siberia.  Peren. 

8.  Crinitum.  Siberia.  Peren . 

*9.  Trifoliatum.  Upper  Canada.  7 Mich.  FI. 

• 10.  Marginatum.  Wet  pts.  of  Canada.  \ Amcr.\6S. 

•11.  Sylvaticum.  Shady  pts.  of  Portugal.  ( Brotero. ) 

2.  With  partial  Involucra;  none  universal. 

| 551.  jEthusa.  Involucelia  dimidiatn,  3-phylla* 
pendula.  Fructus  striatus. 

1.  Cynapiun.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann . 

2.  Bunin*.  Pyrenees.  Bien.  Given  by  Persoon 
under  the  new  genus  Mf.l'M. 

3.  Mount.  Mts. of  Italy, Spain,  Switzerl. Austria. 

4.  Fatua . Given  by  Persoon  under  the  new 
genus  Meum.  Perm. 

J 552.  CoiUANDRUM.  Cor.  radiata.  Pet.  inflexo emar- 
ginata.  Invoiucr.  univers.  1 phyUum.  Involucelia 
dimidiata.  Fructus  sphxricus. 

1 . Sativum.  S.  of  England  and  Italy.  Ann. 

Q.  Testiculatum.  Field#  in  the  S.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

J 553.  Scandix.  Cor.  radiata.  Fructus  subulatus. 

Pektltt  ^marginal*.  Flosculi  disci  uepius  masculi. 

1.  Odorata.  Mts.  of  England,  France,  Germany, 

Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Perm. 

Q.  Pecten  Veneris.  Engl,  and  S.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

3.  Chilensis.  Chili. 

4.  Cerefblium . South  of  Europe.  Ann, 

5.  Anthriscus.  Engl,  and  other  pts,  of  Eur,  Ann. 

6.  Australis,  S,  of  France,  Italy,  Candia.  Ann. 

7.  Nodosa,  Sicily.  Ann. 

8.  Trihospermo.  Egypt.  Ann. 

9.  Infcsta.  Ann. 

10.  Grandi/lora.  In  the  East. 

11.  Procumbent.  Virginia. 

• 12.  VinmUi/ida.  Persia  betw,  Amuda  and  The- 

rung.  ( Venten. ) 

See  the  new  genus  Akthriscus,  ind  the  following 
genus. 
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C!u«  V.  $ 554.  ChAf.rophyllum.  Involuc.  refiexum,  con- 
Itentandria.  cavum.  Petals  inilexo-cordau. , F rue tus  oblongus 

*i_n  - niLJ*  Jjjvia. 

1.  Sulvrstre.  Engl,  and  other  pte.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Bulbosum.  Germany,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
and  Norway.  Bien. 

S.Arisiatum.  Japan. 

4.  Temulentum.  Engl.andothcrpts.of  Eur.  Bien. 

5.  Capcnse.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Scabntm.  Near  Jeddo  in  Japan. 

7.  Hirsntum , or  Palusirt.  Mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Austria,  Silesia.  Penn. 

8.  Aromaticum.  Lu&atia,  Misnta,  Austria,  and 
Silesia.  Peren. 

. 9*  Coloratura.  Illyria. 

10.  Aureum.  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Percn. 

11.  Arborescens.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

*12.  Perl  ic Malum.  Europe,  f Per  soon.) 

* IS.  Glabetrimum.  Atlas  near  Tic msen.  (skfont.) 

* 14.  Claytoni.  Alleghany  raountaius.  ( Michaux. ) 
Pcrsoon  ranks  under  this  genus  Sp.  4,  11,  of 

Scandix,  and  Sp.  3 of  Si.son.' 

$ 519.  Phellandrjum.  Flosculi* disci  m mores.  Fruc - 
tus  ovatus,  lac  vis  ; coronatus  perianthio  et  pistillo. 
].  Aauaticum.  Ditches  of  Engl,  and  Eur.  Bien. 
w 2.  Mutellma.  Switzerland,  Carniola,  Austria, 

and  Siberia.  Perm. 

$ 555.  Imperatokia.  Fructus  subrotundus,  com- 
pressus,  medio  gibhus,  margine  cioctus.  Pdala 
inflcxo-emarginata. 

1.  Ostrutnium.  West  of  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  France.  Perm. 

X 556.  Sesbli.  UmbcUce  globosse.  Inrolucr.  fbliolo 
uno  alterove.  Fructus  ovatus,  striatus. 

1 . Si! folium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Pimpinelloides.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

3.  M onto  Hum.  Hills  of  France  and  Italy.  Per. 

4.  Striatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Glaucum.  Fran.  Austr.  and  Carniola.  Per . 

6.  Aristalum.  Pyrenees.  Bien. 

7.  Anmtum.  Hungary,  France,  and  Germ.  Ann.. 

8.  ChtrrophyUoidcs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Anonoides . Portugal  and  Italy. 

10.  Turtuosunt.  South  of  Europe.  ZfrVn. 

11.  Turbith.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

12.  Hippomaralhrum.  Austria,  Carniola,  and 

* Germany.  Peren. 

1 3.  Pyrrneum.  Pyrenees. 

14.  Saxifragum.  At  Geneva  and  Germany.  -Per. 

15.  Elatum.  France  and  Austria.  Peren. 

* 16.  Ixucospcrmum.  At  Buda  in  Hungary. 

| 550.  Ci  cut  a.  Fructus  subovatus,  sulcatus. 

1.  yirosa.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per.. 

2.  Bulb f era.  Virginia  and  Canada. 

3.  Maculala.  Watery  parts  of  Virginia.  Perm.. 


* 9.  Cordatum.  Woods  of  Carolina.  ( Mickmx. ) 0»7, 
$ 56l.  Carum.  Fructus  ovato-oblongus,  stratus. 

Jnvolucrum  1-phyllum.  Pdala  canasta,  iaflexo- 
emarginata. 

1.  Cant.  England  and  N.  of  Europe.  Bits. 

2.  Simplex.  Siberia. 

'557.  Tiiamia.  Fructus  oblongus,  membrana  cinctos. 

1.  Vilbisa.  Spain,  Portugal,  France.  Peren. 

2.  Fa  tula.  Spain.  Peren. 

3.  Asclepium.  Italy,  and  in  the  East.  Perm. 

4.  Garganica . Barbary  and  Mt.  Gargano.  Per. 

5.  TriJoHata.  Virginia. 

* 6 l Po/ygauta.  Near  Bone.  ( Iks  font.) 

$ 558.  Pa&tinaca.  Fructus  ellipticus,  compressor 
planus.  Pdala  invoiuta,  integra. 

1.  Lucida.  South  of  Europe,  Majorca,  Minor* 
ca,  and  Ivica.  Peren.  Bien . 

2.  Salim.  Europe,  in  pastures  and  rubbishy 
parts.  Bien. 

3.  (hropasiux.  Italy  and  Sicily.  Peren. 

* 4.  Disscctn.  In  the  East.  ( Vcntenat. ) 

| 560.  Anktuum.  Fructus  suboval  us,  comprcssos 
sti  jatus.  Pdala  invoiuta,  iutggra* 

1.  Grareolcns.  Com  fields  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  about  Astracan.  Ann. 

2.  Srgetum.  Portugal.  Ann. 

3.  Fteniculum.  England  and  other  parts  of  Ea- 
rn pe.  Peren. 

$ 564.  -/Egopodh’ m.  Fructus  ovato-  oblongus  striatus. 

1.  Podugraria.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Perm. 

$563.  A Pi u ir.  Fructus  ovatus,  striatus.  Inrolucr. 
1-phyllum.  Pdala  asqualia. 

1.  Petroselmum.  Sardinia  near  springs.  Bien. 

2.  Cuaveolms.  England  and  wet  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Bien. 

$ 562.  PnapiNELLA.  Fructus  ovau>-oblongus.  Pe- 
tala  infer*.  Stig.  subglobosa. 

1.  Sax  if  rasa.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

2.  Nigra.  Dry  parts  of  Germany.  Perm. 

3.  Magna.  England  and  S.  of  Europe.  Peren. 

4.  I)issecta.  Germany  and  Sweden.  Perm. 

5.  Glauca.  Spain  and  Italy. 

6.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Pcregrina . Barren  pastures  of  Italy.  Perm. 

8.  A/tisum.  Egypt.  Ann. 

9.  Dichotoma.  Spain. 

10.  Dioica.  England,  France,  Austria,  aod 
Switzerland.  Peren. 

► *11.  Luiea.  Atlas.  ( Defunt. } 

* 12.  Tragium.  Daupniny.  (lillars.) 

*13.  Fillosa.  Barbary.  (Scnousb.) 

* 14.  Bubonoitles.  Portugal.  ( llrotcro. ) 


‘ 3.  B uh  no  Inuobtcrum , neither  universal  nor  partiaL 

$ 559.  Smyknium.  Fructus  oblongus,  striatus.  Pet. 
acuminata,  carinata. 

1 . Pcrfutialum.  Italy  and  Candia.  Bien. 

2.  AZp yptiacum.  Egypt. 

3.  Lata  ale.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  0/usatrum.  Britain,  Wales,  Fran.  Spain.  Bien. 

5.  Apiifoltmn.  Candia. 

s 6.  Aureum.  North  America.  Peren . 

7.  Jntrgrrrimum,  Virginia.  Peren. 

* 8.  Atropurpureum.  North  America.  ( Lamarcl .) 


Order  III.  Trjgynia*. 

* Sect.  I.  Flatter t Superior . 

% 567.  Viburnum.  Cal.  5-pariitus,  superus.  Cor. 
5~tida.  Bacca  1-aperma. 

].  Tiuus.  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy.  Shrub. 

2.  1'inoidcs.  South  America.  Shrub . 

3.  filiation.  Mis.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

4.  Scandtns.  Japan.  Shrub. 

5.  Nudum.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

6.  P run  folium.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Shrub. 
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7.  Davuricutn.  Dauria.  Wnw. 

8.  Dcntatum.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

* 9.  Pticatum.  Japan.  Shrub. 

10.  Frosum.  Japan.  Shrub. 

11.  Txsutana.  England,  south  of  Europe,  and 
North  America.  Shrub. 

12.  Tomenlosum.  Woods  of  Japan.  Shrub. 

13.  llirtum.  Japan.  Shrub. 

14.  Acerifolium.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

15.  Orientate.  Shrub.  ,. 

16.  Oputus.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Shr. 

17.  Uilatatum.  Japan.  S/trub. 

18.  Macrophy/lum.  Japan.  Shrub. 

19.  Cuspidatum.  Japan.  Shrub. 

20.  Lentago.  Canada.  Shrub. 

•21.  Casstnoidcs.  North  America.  Shrub. 

22.  Nitidum.  North  America.  Shrub. 

23.  Lcevipatum.  Paraguay,  Carolina, and  Virginia. 

• 24.  Lueidum.  Spain. 

• 25.  Rugosum.  Canary  Isles. 

• 2 6.  Ixsnlanoides.  Rocky  woods  in  Canada.  Shr. 

( Miohaux. ) 

} 569.  Sakducvs.  Cat.  5-partitus.  Cor.  5-fida.  Dac - 
ca  3-spcrma. 

1 .  FM ulus.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
S.  Canadensis.  Canada.  Shrub. 

3.  Sigra.  England,  Germ,  and  Japan.  Shrub. 

4.  Japonica.  Japan.  ( Perhaps  of  another  ge- 
nus.) Shrub. 

5.  Haccmnsa.  Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

• 6.  Pubcscens.  Penns.  Canad.  and  Carol.  [Mick.) 

565.  S EM  ec ah  pcs.  Cal.  inferus  quinqueHdus.  Cor. 
5-petala.  AVr  reniformis  receptaculo  magno  car- 
noso  drpresso  inserts. 

I.  Anucardittm.  Woody  mountains  of  the  East 
Indies.  Shrub. 

•2  Loir  folium.  East  Indies.  [Lamarck.) 

566.  Rhus.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Pet.  5.  Bacca  1- 

* perm  a. 

1.  Coriaria.  South  of  Europe,  Syria,  and  Pa- 
lestine. Shrub. 

2.  Typhinum.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

5.  Jaxwiicum.  China.  Shrub. 

4.  Glabrum.  North  America.  Shrub, 

o.  Elegans.  South  Carolina.  Shrub. 

6.  Vermis.  North  America,  Japan.  Shrub. 

7.  Succedaneum.  Japan,  China.  Shrub. 

8.  Semialatum.  Near  Macao.  Shrub. 

9.  Copallinum.  North  America.  Sh mb. 

10.  Alatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

II.  Pauciforum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

12.  Met  opium.  Amerioa.  Shrub. 

13.  Digit  alum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

14.  Cirrhifiorum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

15.  Tridentatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

16.  Radicanjt.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Shrub. 

17-  Toxicodendron.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Shrub. 

18.  Aromaticum.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

19.  Stuntolrns.  North  America.  Shrub. 

20.  Denial  urn.  24.  Tumeniosum. 

21.  Si+uafttm.  25.  I’HUmtm. 

22.  Cvneijolivut.  20.  Pubercens. 

23.  fnr^um.  27.  Viminalr. 

Sp.  ‘20 — *27  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

28.  Aitvvstif  littm.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

29.  Rarmarii folium.  Cape -of  Good  Hope.  Shr. 

30.  {jrt  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

S\ . Lueidum,  Cape  of  G.  H.  and  Mexico.  Shr. 


32.  Cotrnus.  Lombardy,  Italy,  foot  of  the  Ap-  C»*«  V. 
pennies,  Camiola,  Switzerland,  Siberia,  and  Po^dria. 
Austria.  Shrub. 

33.  Atrum.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

•34.  Striatum.  Groves  of  Chinchao.  (FI.  Peruc.) 

• 35.  Lineatifolium.  Isle  of  Cuba.  (Ortega.) 

• 36.  Pumilum.  Upper  Carolina.  ( Michaux. ) 

•37.  Albidum.  Near  Magadore.  Shrub.  (Schousb.) 

•38.  Thexera.  Sicily  and  Barbary.  { Desfont .) 

•39 . Oxyacanthoides.  Africa.  (Per soon.) 

• 40.  Crata-giforme.  (Cavan.  Ann.  deScien.  Sat.) 

•41.  Glaucuuu  *43.  JEqualc. 

• 42.  Vndulalum.  • 44.  Lanceum. 

Sp.  42 — 44  are  probably  from  the  Cape. 

56 8.  Cassixe.  Cal.  3-part.  Vet.  5.  Baccn  3-sperma. 

1.  Capensis.  2.  Colpoon.  3.  Barbara. 

Sp.  I — 3 shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

4.  Maurocenia.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

• 5.  Concava.  Africa.  1 Lamarck, 

• 6.  Lanngala . Cape  of  G.  H.  Shr.  > Encyc.  i. 

*7.  Oleijblia.  Cape  of  G.  H.  Shr.  J p.C52. 

• 8.  Xuwcarpa.  Antilles,  Island  of  St  Thomas. 

Shrub.  ( Ventcnal.) 

574*  Reiciielia.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  campanu- 
lata  5-fida.  Caps.  3-locul.  circumcissa  polysper- 
rna.  Sem.  receptaculo  maximo  adhserenua. 

1.  Palustris.  Woods  and  banks  of  rivers,  Gui- 
ana. Peren. 

570.  Si’athelia.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Pet.  5.  Caps.  3- 
•gona,  3 locularis.  Sem.  solitary 

1.  Simplex.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

{571.  Staphylea.  Cal.  5 parti  tut.  Pet.  5.  Caps. 
iuflatx,  connatx.  Nucts  2,  globes*  cum  cicatrice. 

L Occident alis.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Pianola.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 

3.  Tri folia.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

• 4.  Hetcrophylla.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  (FI.  Per.) 

{ 572.  Tamarlx.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Pet.  5.  Caps.  I- 

locul.  3-valvis.  Sem.  coma  instructs. 

1.  Gallica.  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, about  tbeCaspianSea,  and  in  Barbary.  Shr* 

2.  Articulata.  East  Indies  and  Arabia.  Shrub. 

3.  Songarica.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

4.  Germanica.  Germany,  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  Asia,  mountains  of  Caucasus,  Dauria, 
and  about  the  Caspian  Sea.  Peren . 

5.  Aj'ricana.  (‘oasts  of  Algiers.  Shr.  (Desfont.) 

581.  Drypis.  Cal.  5- dentatus.  Pci.  5.  Caps,  cir- 

cumcis&a,  monosperma. 

1.  Spinosa.  Barbary,  Italy,  I stria.  Bien. 

576.  Turnkha.  Cal.  5-fidus : infuodibulif.  exterior 
diphyllus.  Pet.  5,  calvci  inserts.  Stig.  raultilida. 

Caps.  1 -locularis,  3 -valvifl. 

1.  Ulmi folia.  Jamaica,  warm  pts.  of  A mer,  Bren. 

2.  Pu  mi  lea.  Sandy  dry  fields  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

3.  Rupert  r is.  Wet. parts  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

• 4.  Siaoides.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

5.  F rule  see  ns.  Fissures  of  rocks  of  Guiana.  Shr. 

6.  Rugosa.  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Ann. 

7.  Cisioides.  S.  America,  Jamaica,  Surinam.  Ann. 

8.  Racemosa.  Ann. 

9.  Gujanensis.  Meadows  of  Guiana.  Ann. 

Sib.  Salmasia.  CaL  5-partitus.  Cor.  5-petaIa. 

Sty/.  0.  Caps.  3-locuL  8*valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Racemosa.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

583.  Sabothra.  CaL  5-partitus.  Cor.  5* petals; 

Caps.  1 locularis,  3-valvis,  colorata. 

1,  Gentianoides.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Ann. 
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CWs  V,  590,  A f. sine.  Cal,  5-phyllus.  Pet.  5,  arqualia.  Caps. 

FeatAndn*.  j .]ocu Jaris ? 3. va] v jg 

■*  —r  1.  Media.  Cultivated  parts  of  Europe.  Arm. 

2.  SegetaHs.  About  Pari*.  Ann. 

S.  Mucramita.  Switzerland  and  France.  Ann. 
• 4-.  Prostrata.  Egypt. 

95.Fitcosa.  Leipsic  and  Silesia.  ( Stam.S .) 
Sp.  1.  if  a Stellaria;  and  Persoon  ranks  Sp.  2,. 3*  5, 
under  the  subgenus  Segetf.ll  a,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  this  genus  should  be  divided,  or  rather  sup- 
pressed. 

577.  Telefhic*.  CaL  5-phyllus.  Pei.  5.  recepta- 
culo  inserts.  Caps.  l-Iocularis,  3-valris. 

1.  Imperaii.  Provence  and  Switzerland.  Per . 

2.  Opposiiifblium.  Barba  ry. 

578.  Corrigiola.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Pei.  5.  Sem.  I, 
triquetrum. 

1.  Littoralis.  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Switzerland.  Ann. 

2.  Capeusis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

9 3.  Trltphiifolia.  Near  Bonlou  in  France.  Per. 
5®4.  Portllacaria.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Petals 1 5. 
Sem.  1.  alato  triquetrum. 

1.  Afra.  Africa.  Shrub. 

579.  Phahnacbum.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Cape. 
3-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Ceniana . Rostok,  Russia,  Spain,  Guinea, 
Asia.  Ann. 

2.  Lineare.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Tercti folium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

4.  MierophyUum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Marginatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  MoUugo.  East  Indies.  Amt. 

7.  Glome  ratum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

8.  Serpylltfolium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

9.  Quaarangn/are.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shr. 

10.  Incantrm.  Africa.  Shrub. 

11.  Albens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

1 2.  Dichotomum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Arm. 

• 13.  Disiichnm.  East  Indies. 

14.  Cordifolium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9 15.  Sperguioides.  India.  (£ncyc.  Bat.) 

• 16.  Bellidi folium.  Jamaica  and  Guiana. 

573.  Xylofhylla.  Cal.  5 part,  coloratur.  Cor.  0. 
Slig.  lacera.  Caps.  3-locuf.  Sem.  gemina. 

1.  Lon gi folia  > or  Ceratnica.  E.  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Laltjotia.  Amer.  Surinam,  and  Jamaica.  Slir. 

3.  Arbuscula,  or  Speciosa.  Jam.  { FiL  3.)  Shr. 

4.  Falcata.  Bahama  islands,  Potto  Rico,  and 
the  island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Shrub. 

5.  August i folia.  Jamaica.  (Ftl.  3.)  Shrub. 

6.  Montana.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

7.  Ramijiora.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

*8.  Linearis.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

Persoon  ranks  this  genus  as  a subgenus  to  PhuL 
tan  thus,  under  the  class  Monceci  a and  order 
Monadtlphia. 

562.  Ba sella.  Cel.  0.  Cor . 7’ fid*,  laciniis  2-op- 
positis  latioribus,  tandem  baccata.  Sem.  1. 

1.  Rubra.  India.  Bien.  Ann. 

2.  Alba.  China,  Amboyna.  Bien. 

3.  Lucida . India.  /Inn. 

4.  Cordifolia.  East  Indict. 

5.  Feu c aria.  Peru.  Ann . 

Order  IV.  Tetragynia. 

% 585.  pARNAffiiA.  CaL  5-partituf.  Pel.  5.  AYe** 


taria  5.  cordate  eiliata  apicibus  globosis.  Caps.  ©■*»  v. 
4-valvis.  Pmmdun 

1.  Palustris.  Bogs  of  England  and  Eur.  Per. 

* 2.  Caroliniana.  Wet  parts  of  Carolina.  Peren. 
(Mkhatix.) 

*3.  Asart folia.  N.  America.  Peren. 

586.  Evolv  ULUS.  CaL  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5- fida,  ro- 
tate. Caps.  4 locul.  Sew.  solitaria. 

1.  Nunnnutarius.  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  Ann. 

2.  Gangcticus.  India. 

3.  Emarginalus.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

4.  Afsinoiilcs.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  N.  Holl.  Ann. 

5.  Hirsutus.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

6.  Lin  if  oil  at.  Jamaica,  New  Holland.  Ann. 

7.  Senceus.  Dry  parts  of  Jamaica. 

•8.  Decumbcns.  N.  Holland.  (Brown,  p.  489.) 

•9.  Villosus.  Peru  and  N.  Holl.  Per.  (Brown 
and  FI.  Per.) 

9 10.  Argrnieus.  New  Holland.  (Broun.) 

*11.  Incanus.  Peru.  Shrub.  (Ft.  Per.) 

See  Flor.  Peruv.  ni.  p.  30,  and  the  genus  Cl  ado- 
styles.  This  genus  is  ranked  by  Persoon  un- 
der the  order  Dtgynia.  The  styles  are  only  two 
in  number,  but  deeply  cleft. 


Order  V.  Pentaotmia. 

Sect.  I.  Flowers  Superior. 

587.  Araua.  If  valuer,  umbcllul*.  Cal.  5-dent#* 
tus,  supenis.  Cor.  5- petals.  Bacon  5-sperma. 

1.  Arborea.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Capitala.  Antilles,  Jamaica,  & c.  Shrub. 

3.  Cor  data.  Japan.  Peren. 

4.  Japonic  a.  Japan.  Shrub. 

5.  Pcntaphylla.  Japan.  Shrub. 

6.  Sciodaphyllum.  Blue  Mts.  Jamaica.  Shrubs 

7.  Spiftosa.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

8.  Chinensis.  China.  Shrub. 

9.  Raccmosa.  Canada.  Peren. 

10.  Nudicaulis.  Virginia  and  Java.  Peren. 

•11.  Ili&pida.  From  Quebec  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
Sh  rub.  ( Michaux. ) 

* 12.  Hum  die.  New  Spam.  ( CamniUes. ) 

588.  Glossoi  etalum.  Cal . semi-inferus,  5-dcntar. 
Cor.  5-pctala,  pctalis  ligula  adnata  instructis.  Bai> 
ca  5-sperma. 

1.  Glabrum.  Guiana.  Shrub . 

2.  Tomentosum.  Guiana.  Shrub. 


Sect.  II.  Flowers  Inferior. 


591*  Chasslla.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Pet.  5.  Squama* 
5 ncctarifcrae  ad  basin  gerrainis.  Caps.  5 . 

1.  Coccinea.  12.  Fruticulosa. 


2.  Cywosa. 

3.  Flora. 

4.  Pubescent. 

5.  Pruinota. 

6.  Scabra. 

7.  Corallina. 

8.  Fed  da.  ' 

9.  Argentea. 

10.  Perfoliata, 

11.  Perforata. 


IS.  R omasa. 

14.  Mollis. 

15.  Tetragona. 

16.  Muricata. 

17.  Imbrkala. 

18.  ObvaUaUL 

19.  Cull  rata. 

20.  ( Jit L qua. 

21.  Spathtdaia. 
22*  Punctata. 
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23.  Mar gi  noli s.  26.  Arborctccns. 

24.  Cor  data . 27.  Rnpcsfris. 

25.  Lac  tea. 

Species  1—27  shrubby,  except  species  I.  peren.  j 
and  all  from  the  Cape,  but  species  1,  10,  15,  19» 
from  Ethiopia. 

28.  Pinnata.  China.  39.  Columnar is. 

29.  Spinosa . Siberia.  40.  licmisphcerica.  An. 

SO.  Relroflcxa . Ann.  41.  Alooides.  Bien. 


45.  Ciiiata.  Peren. 

46.  Thyrsijlora. 
Cl.^Spicaia. 

48.  Subulata.  Ann. 


ZCJ.  Spinosa.  Liberia.  4U.  licmisphcerica.  An. 
SO.  Hetrqfcxa.  Ann.  41.  Alooides.  Bien. 

31.  Lineolata.  Bien.  42.  Capitella.  Bien. 

32.  Centauroides.  An.  43.  Cotylrdonis. 

S3.  Dichotoma.  Ann.  44.  Barbata. 

34.  Glomcrala.  Ann.  45.  Ciiiata.  Peren. 

85.  Puk  hello.  Ann.  46.  Thyrsijlora. 

36.  Strigosa.  ■±7 ..Spicaia. 

87.  Mujsco'g.  Ann.  48.  Subulata.  Ann. 

38.  Pyramidalit.  Per. 

Species  80—48  from  the  Cape,  except  36,  S7,  45, 
from  Ethiopia. 

49.  AUernifoiiit.  Ethiopia. 

50.  Rubens.  South  of  Europe.  Ann . 

51.  Cespilosa.  Spain.  Ann. 

52.  Minima.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ' 

53.  Moschata.  Terra  del  Fuego. 

54.  VerticiUaris . South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

55.  Frpansa.  Ann.  66.  Deltoidea. 


56.  Den/a/a.  Ann. 

57.  Ntidicaulis.  Per. 

58.  Tecta. 

59.  Ccphalophora. 

60.  \fontana. 

61.  Turrita.  Ann. 


67.  Orbicvhris. 

68.  Sparta. 

69.  t)i[}'uxa.  Ann. 

70.  Prostrata. 

71.  Pt  llueida. 

9 72.  Odoratissima . 


19.  Monagynttm.  Hew  Zealand.  Shrub. 

20.  Suffruti 'comm.  Valenti  a.  Shrub.  * 

21.  Arboreum.  Candia  and  Italy.  Shrub. 

l2fi.  Campanulahrm.  Mountains  in  Presence, 
Montpellier,  and  in  Russia. 

23.  Africanum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

24.  Jtthionieum . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

25.  Sod  if  forum.  Clayey  meadows  of  Italy. 

26.  Catharticum.  Engl,  and  N.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

27.  Radio/a.  Inundated  parts  of  Europe.  Ann. 

28.  (luadriftirttm.  Ethiopia. 

29*  Vrtiiaifafvm.  Italy. 

• 30.  Trigynmn.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

•81.  Hypcric: folium.  Mount  Caucasus.  Perm . 

• 32.  A ngnsii folium.  England.  Perm. 

• 33.  Grandif/orum.  Near  Mascar.*)  « n f ♦ 
•3+.  Corymb, forum.  Mount  Atlai,  ( 

near  Maine.  I . 

•3 5.  Trnuc.  Hills  of  Algiers.  An.  J ‘ -■ 

• 36.  Firgatum.  Near  1 1 alia  in  Morocco.  ( Schousb. ) 

• 37.  Sa/safoidcs.  Spain. 

•38.  Striatum.  America. 

*39.  Sctaceum.  Portugal.  ( Brotero .) 

591.  Aldrovanda.  CaL  5- parti  t us.  Pet.  5.  Cape. 
5-valvia,  1-locularis,  10-spcrma. 

1.  1’et.iculosa.  Italy,  and  marshy  parts  of  India. 

| 592.  Droseka.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Pet.  5.  Caps.  I- 
locularis : aptcc  5-valvis.  Scm.  plurima.  ( Styli 
ctiam  6.  Fid.  pilis  glandulosus  nbsita.  Persoon.) 

1.  Acaulis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Rotundifolia.  Bogs  of  England,  Europe,  and 
America.  Ann. 


62.  Alpestris.  • 73.  Falcaia . 

6S.  Marginal  a.  *74.  Portulncacea. 

64.  Foment  os  a.  • 75.  Per  flat  a. 

65.  Crenulata.  • 76.  Acutifofia. 

Species  55 — 76  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

593.  Gisekia.  Cal,  5-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Caps.  5, 
approximate,  subrotunda-,  1 •sperms. 

1.  Pharnncioi des.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

X 590.  Linum.  Cal . 5-phyllus.  Pet.  5.  Caps.  5- 
valvis,  10-locularis.  Sem.  soli t aria. 

1.  Usitatissimum.  England  and  south  of  Eu- 
rope.  Ann. 

2.  Percnne.  England  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

S.  Pi'cosunt.  At  Augsburg  and  Italy.  Peren. 

4.  Htrmium.  Austria  and  Tartary.  Perm. 

5.  Aquilinum.  Mountains  of  Chili.  Peren. 

6.  Narboncnsc.  Provence,  Switzerland,  and 
Montpellier. 

7.  RefUxum.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

8.  Tenuijolium.  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. Perm. 

9.  Selaginoides.  Brasil  at  Monte  Video.  Shrub „ 
10.  Prostratum.  Peru. 


3.  Cunei/blia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Burmanni.  Ceylon  and  Cochinchina. 

5.  Lorrgifolia.  Bogs  of  England  and  Europe. 
Ann. 

6.  C open  sis.  Ethiopia. 

7-  Lusitauica.  Portugal. 

8.  Cisti/lora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Pelt  at  a.  New  Holland. 

10.  Indiea.  India. 

•11.  Ang/ica.  Engl.  Peren.  (Smith,  FI.  Bril.) 
*12?  Pedal  a, . New  Holland.  (Persoon.) 
Ranked  under  the  order  Hexagynia  by  Dr  Smith. 
595.  M a hernia.  Cal  5-dentatus.  Pci.  6.  Sec- 
/aria  5 basi  connata,  obcordata,  filamentis  supposi- 
ta.  Can t.  5-locularia. 

1.  Verticillata.  6.  Glabrata . 

2.  Pinnata.  7.  lleferojthylla. 

3.  Pulchef/a.  8.  Bisefrata. 

4.  Diffusa.  • 9.  Odor  at  a. 

5.  Incisa.  . 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

Persoon  ranks  this  genus  under  Mokadrlphia 
Penlandria. 


11.  Gallium . Montpellier.  Ann.  596.  Coaimekaonia.  Cal.  monophyilus,  corollifer. 

12.  Marilimum.  Austria  at  the  warm  springs  at  Pet.  5.  A ret,  5-partitum.  Caps.  5-locularis  echi- 

Baden,  Montpellier,  and  the  East.  Perm.  nala. 

13.  A/pinum.  Austrian  Alps.  Peren.  I.  Fchinata.  Society  Islands.  Shrub. 

14.  Aust  riorum.  Lower  Austria  and  the  Palati-  J 597.  Sjbbaldia.  Cal.  10-  lid  us.  Peinla  5,  calyci 

nate.  Bien.  ...  inserta,  Styli  latere  germinis.  Scm.  5. 

15.  Virginiannm.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  1.  Procumbent.  Scotland,  Lapland,  Switzcr- 

16.  Ftavum.  Austria.  Peren.  land,  and  Siberia.  Perm. 

17.  Monopctalum.  Woods  of  Kussja  beyond  Oc-  2.  Frecta.  Siberia. 

ca.  3.  Altaica.  Siberia.  Peren. 

18.  Strict nm.  Montpellier,  Spain,  Sicily.  Bien.  • 4.  Parnjlora.  Cappadocia.  ( Willd.  A.  Soc.  Bcr. ) 

YOU  IV.  PART  f.  Y 
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1 589.  Statics.  Cal.  1 -phyllus,  integer,  p lie  at  us, 
icariosu*.  Pet,  5 . Sem.  1,  superum. 

1.  Armeria.  England,  Europe,  and  North 
America.  Peren. 

% Juniperifolia , or  Gc tspilosa.  Sea  shores  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Peren, 

3.  AUiacca.  Mountains  of  Spain  and  Morocco. 
Peren, 

4.  Cephalolet.  Algarva.  Peren. 

5.  Granttnifolia.  Peren. 

6.  IJmonium.  Coasts  of  England,  Europe,  and 
Virginia.  Peren. 

7.  GmeUni.  Siberia,  from  the  Jaik  to  the  An- 
gara.  Peren. 

8.  Scoparia.  Siberia.  Peren. 

9.  LatiJ'olia . Siberia,  at  the  river  Don,  near 
Asoph,  also  in  the  Crimea.  Peren . 

10.  OUctfolia.  Italy  and  Spain. 

11.  Incana.  Arabia  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

12.  AuricuUefoUn.  Coast  of  Barbary.  rcren . 

13.  Cordata.  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Per. 

14.  Scabra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Tetragona.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Reticulata.  Malta,  Spain,  and  Siberia.  Per. 

17.  Echioides.  Montpellier.  Dien. 

18.  Speciata.  Tartary.  Bien.  " 

19.  Tntiarica.  Tartary.  Bien, 

20.  Echi/uu.  Greece  and  deserts  of  Media. 

21.  Flexvosa.  Siberia.  Peren. 

22.  Pttrpurala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren, 

23.  Longi/blia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

24.  Mtnuta.  At  the  Mediterranean.  Shrub. 

25.  Pectinata.  Canary  Islands.  Shrub. 

26.  Suff'rvticasa.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

27.  blonopetala.  Sicily.  Shrub. 

28.  Axillarii.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 


ANY. 

29.  Cy/mrfW/Wia.' Arabia  and  N.of  Africa.  Sir.  Chi*. 

30.  Linijolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub.  fmms 

31.  Aurea.  Mts.  and  fields  of  Dauria.  Shut. 

32.  Fentlatea.  Barbary,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

33.  Prumosa.  Palettine. 

34.  Sinuata.  Sicily,  Palestine,  and  Africa.  Prr. 

35.  Irobala.  Africa. 

36.  Spicala.  Persia. 

37-  Mummata.  Barbary.  Pern. 

* 38.  Armaria.  Near  Fouutainbleau. 

* 39.  Lusitanica.  Barbary  and  Portugal. 

*40.  Fasciculala.  Coasts  of  Portugal,  ( Vrnlcntl\ 

* 41.  Glnbulariar  folia.  Near  Rone.  ( Unfurl.) 

* 42.  Spalhulata.  Near  Lacallr. 

* 43.  Acerosa.  Galatia.  (Willd.  If.  A.  Ber.9) 

* 44.  sF.gypliaca.  Egypt. 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  6— 37,  and  41—44.  under  tbe 
subgenua  Umouium. 


Dccagyhia. 

598.  Schkpflera.  Cal.  5 dent,  superua.  Pet.  5. 
Capi.  8-10  locularis,  loculis  monewpermia. 

1.  Digilata.  New  Zealand. 


POLYGYKIA- 

{ 599.  Myosuios.  Cal.  5-pbyllua,  baai  adnatus. 
Keel.  5,  lingulata,  petabformia.  .Sem.  uumerosa. 
1.  Minimus.  England,  and  other  parti  of  Eu- 
rope. Ann. 

600.  Zanthokhiza.  Cal.  0.  Pel.  5.  Nttl.  5 pedi- 
ccllata.  Capa.  5.  mom»pcrm*. 

1.  Aptijolia.  New  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Shr. 


NEW  GENERA. 


New  Order  I.  Monogynia. 

Genera. 

L Eracais.  Cal.  coloratui,  multibracteatus : brac- 
teia  colormtia.  Cor.  tubuloaa  : limbo  imberbi. 
Slam,  epipetala.  Anth.  supra  medium  peltatis. 
Squamulz  hypogynae  5.  Caps,  placentia  column* 
central)  adnatia.  (Smith.  LaM.  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Purpurascens.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

2.  Obtusifolia.  New  South  Wale*.  Shmb. 

U-  Andf.ksoma.  Cal.  coloratua,  bracteia  foliaceia 

2 pluribuave  imbricatua.  Cor.  longitudine  calycia  : 
limbi  laciniia  ban  barbatit.  Siam,  hypogyna:  An- 
therii  infra  medium  aflixi*.  Squamula  nypogyn* 

5 nunc  connatx.  Caps,  placentia  columa*  ceulra- 
li  adnatia.  ( R.  Broom. ) 

1.  Sprengrlioides.  4.  Squarrosa. 

2.  Parvifilia.  5.  Depress,. 

3.  Ccerulea.  6.  Micranlha. 

All  ahrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.  Brown’s 
Prodromal,  p.  554. 

III.  Styphelia.  Cal.  bracteia  4,  pluribuave.  Cor. 
elongato-tubulosa  : tubo  intua  juxta  basin  fascicu- 
lia  5 villorum  ; limbo  laciniia  molutia,  barbatia. 
Fil.  exaerta.  Drupa  aubexsucca,  putamiue  oaaeo, 
aolido,  5-locuIari.  ( R.  Brown. ) 


See  the  specie*  in  p.  143.  fa 

IV.  Eeicopogon.  Cal.  bibracteatus.  Cor.  infut- 
dib.  limbo  patente  longitudinaliter  barbato.  FiL  — -r* 
incluaa.  lirupa  2-5-locidaria,  baccata  vel  eaiucca, 
nunc  cruttacea.  I R.  Broom.  1 


1.  Lancevlalus. 

2.  Australis. 

3.  Richei. 

4.  Affinis. 

5.  Inlerrunlut, 

6.  Ferticillatus. 

7.  Apiculatus. 

8.  Potusiachyus. 

9.  Mulli floras. 

10.  Rubricaulis. 

11.  l iUotut. 

12.  Obotxrtus. 

13.  RevoisUus. 

14.  Me  rear  odes. 

15.  Mulicus. 

16.  Trichocarjmt. 

17.  Kncoides. 

18.  Propinquus. 

19.  Virgalus. 

20.  Couisms. 

21.  AnrpUzicaulis. 


22.  AUemi/blhu. 

23.  Dislasu. 

24.  Refloat. 

25.  Glabellas. 

26.  Microphyllus. 
27-  Tajmnrucmus. 

28.  Gracilis. 

29.  Striahts. 

30.  Nervosas. 

31.  Cariaatses. 

32.  Assimilis. 

33.  CueuUsstsu. 

34.  Pesuhslus; 

35.  Bqfloru*.' 

36.  Sctiger. 

37.  Acaminatas. 

38.  Cuspid aSas. 

39.  Imoricatus. 

40.  Rutcifoliul. 

41.  Pauaflona. 

42.  Leptospermotdt*. 
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4S.  Rotundifolius.  46.  Drfomtis. 

t4fldf,a*  44.  Anpnssu*.  47.  Flexifolius. 

">rW  45.  Junipcrinns.  48.  Exquamains. 

Ail  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Die* 
men’*  Island.  See  Brown’s  Prodromu s,  p.  541. 

V.  IpomopsIS.  CaL  5-fidus  basi  membranaceus. 
Cor.  infuodibuliformis.  Stig.  3-fidum.  Copt,  su- 
per*, S-locularis,  3-valvis.  Sem.  pauca,  augulata. 
( Michaux. ) 

1.  Elegant-  Carolina.  Bien. 

2.  Inconspicua.  North  America.  Ann. 

The  first  species  is  the  Cantua  coronomfolia  of 
Willdenow,  given  under  the  genus  Gilia  by 
Persoon.  See  Michaux,  Flora  Borealt- Ameri- 
can. i.  p.  141. ; and  Smith’s  Exotic  Botany,  i. 
p.  23. 

VI.  Codora*  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  campanulata.  St  am. 
declinata,  detnum  spiralis.  Copt.  3-5  locularis. 
Scm.  plnrima,  imbricata.  (CavaniUes.) 

1.  Scandens.  Near  Mexico  and  Acapulco.  Shr. 
See  Cavanillrs,  leones  el  Descriptions  Plantarnm, 
$cc.  1791-1801  ; and  Persoon’s  Synopsis,  i. 
p.  185.,  where  a different  generic  character  is 
given. 

VII.  Goodenia.  CaL  superus  : limbo  5-partito  : 
lacious  sequalibus.  Anlh.  distinct*.  Stylus  sim- 
plex. Caps.  2*locularis : dissepimento  parallclo. 
Son.  imbricata,  compressa.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr, 
p.  574  ) 

See  the  species  under  Goodexia,  p.  147. 

VIII.  Eu tbales.  Cal.  inferus,  tubulosus,  5-fidus, 
unequal  is.  Cor.  tubus  infra  germmi  ad  barrens, 
apice  h'nc  tissue  ; limbus  bilabiatus.  Antk.  distinc- 
t*.  Stig.  indusium  bilabial  uro.  Caps . 4-valvit, 
bad  bilocularis.  Sem.  imbricata,  compressa.  ( R. 
Brown’s  Prodromes,  p.  579. ) 

1.  Trinervis.  New  Holland.  Peren. 

An  intermediate  genus  between  Goodenia  and 
Vcllcia. 

IX.  Scjevola.  Cor.  hinc  longitudinal  iter  fissa,  ge- 
nitalia* exserens ; limbo  inde  secundo,  5-partito : 
Jaciniit  alalis,  conformibus  Anlh.  distinct*.  Stig. 
indusium  ciliatum.  Dm  pa  infenr.  ( R.  Brown’s 
Prodromus , p.  582.) 

1.  Attenuata.  II.  Pallida. 

2.  Nitida.  12.  Suaveolcns . 

9.  Crassi folia.  13.  Cartjhlosa. 

4.  GlobmUfera . 14.  Bevoluta. 

5.  Ovttli folia,  15.  Linearis. 

6.  JEmula.  16.  Paludosa. 

7.  Cuneiforms.  % 17.  Angulaia. 

8.  Sinuata.  18.  Hisjuda. 

9.  Humilis.  19.  Striata. 

10.  Mkrocarpa . 20.  Spinescens. 

Sp.  18.  is  Sp.  7.  of  Goodenia,  p.  147. 

X.  Oxyanthus.  Cor.  tubus  fibformis,  longissimus. 
Antk.  in  fauce  sessile*.  Stig.  simplex,  Fruct.  in- 
ferus,  bilocularis,  polysperraus.  (Decaruloile.) 

1.  Specioms.  Stems  Leone.  Shrub. 

See  Annales  du  Museum  d' Hut.  Nat.  ix.  d.  218. 

XI.  Pinckneya,  or  Pinkxea,  Persoon.  CaL  lacinea 
una  maxima,  foliiformis.  Slam,  exserta.  Stig. 
obtuse  bilobum.  Capa,  iufi?ra,  2 partibilis.  Sem. 
numerosa,  abta.  (Michaux.) 

1.  Pubens , or  Pubescent,  Persoon.  Georgia, 
banks  of  river  St  Maria.  Shrub. 

See  Michaux,  flora  Bo rea h -A mcrica na , 103. 


XII.  RetixiphYILujs.  Cor.  bypocraterif.  calico  Cta»s  v. 

triplo  longior,  limbo  5-partit.  Slam.  5,  summo  PgntM>dr». 
tubo  imposita,  laciniis  altcrna.  Chariton  inferum.  1 v~w 

Stylus  exsertus.  Stig.  indi visum.  Bacca  globosa, 

striata,  calicc  persist ente,  umbilicata  5-pyrcna  : pv. 
renis  hinc  convexis,  inde  angulatis.  [Humboldt, 

p.86.) 

1.  Secundi flora.  Between  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Orinoco,  near  San  Baitaxar. 

XIII.  Maciiaoxia-  Cor.  limbo  5-partita,  laciniis 
tubo  brevioribus  fauce  hirsuta.  S' am.  5 fauci  im- 
posita, exserta.  Ovarium  oblong  urn,  inferum.  Sty~ 
lux  longitudo  stamiuuin  erectus.  Stig.  bifidum-in- 
crassatum.  Caps,  cun  cats,  utrinque  sulcata,  den- 
tibus  persistentibus  calycis  coronata,  a basi  ad  api- 
cem  dehisccns,  bivalvis,  bilocularis,  unisperma  ; 
valvulis  marginc  incurvis  crassiusculis.  Sem.  linea- 
ri-ovatum.  Diucpimentum  centrale,  valvulis  paral- 
lelum.  ( Humboldt , p.  101.) 

1.  Acuminata.  City  of  Gtiyaquil.  Shrub. 

See  Humboldt’s  Planter  Equinoctiales. 

XIV.  Derfontainia.  See  Flor.  Perm.  p.  29. 

1.  Splendent.  Mount  Quindiu  in  South  Ame- 
rica. Shrub. 

See  Humboldt’s  Planter  Eauinodiales,  p.  157. 

XV.  Enchylana.  Perianth.  1-phyllum,  semiquin- 
quefidum  ; fructiferum  bacca  turn,  conniveos.  Statu. 
imo  perianthio  insert  a.  Stig.  2-3,  filiformia.  Utri- 
culus  inclusus.  Sem.  depressum  ; Integumento  sim- 
plici;  Albumine  cent  rail ; Embry  one  cyclico.  (R. 

Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  407. ) 

1.  Tomentosa.  2.  Paradoxa. 

Both  shrubs  from  New  Holland. 

XVI.  Kochia.  Perianth.  1-phvllutn,  5-fidum,  fruc- 

tiferi  laciniis  dorso  appcndiculatis.  Siam,  imo  pe- 
rianthio  insert  a.  V trie  ulus  inclusus,  depressus. 

Sem.  horizontale,  albumine  parco  vel  nullo,  inte- 
gumento simplici.  Embryo  curvatus,  non  spiralis. 

(R.  Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  409.) 

1.  Brevifolia.  2.  AphyUa.  New  Holland. 

XVII.  Pomaderris.  Cal.  turbinatus,  5-fidus.  Pet. 

5,  fornicata,  stamloibus  opposita.  Caps,  cocculis 
tribus,  membrane  operculatis.  ( Labtll.  Nov.  Holl. 
i.  p.  61.) 

1.  EUtptica.  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  Shrub, 

2.  Aoetala.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

XVI 11.  Las!opetai.um.  CaL  rotatus  5-fidus.  Sta- 
mina basi  squama  munita.  Anth.  apice  poris  duo- 
bus.  Caps,  supera,  trilocu  laris,  t rival  vis  : valvi* 
medio  septiferis.  (Ventenat.  Malmais,  5Q.) 

1.  Ferrugineum.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

2.  Purpureum.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

3.  Arborescent.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

4.  Querci/olium.  New  Holland. 

XIX.  Bursaria.  Pet.  5,  irccptaculo,  inserta.  Caps. 
compressa,  bipartibilis,  1-locul,  2 sporma.  (Ca- 
vaniuet. ) 

1.  Spinosa.  New  South  Wale*.  Shrub. 

See  CavaniUes,  leones,  8c c.  iv.  p.  30;  and  Persoon, 

Synopsis , i.  p.  248. 

XX.  Gelseuium.  Cal.  5 dentatus,  inferus.  Cor. 
infundibulif.  Caps,  ovata,  compresso-plana,  2-locul. 
poly  sperma.  ( Jussieu. ) 

1.  Sempervirens.  North  America.  Shrub. 

See  Jussieu,  Genera  Plantarum,  150;  and  Persoon’s 
Synopsis,  i.  p.  269.  This  species  is  the  Bignonia 
sempervirens  of  Willdenow. 
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XXI.  WwoirmV  Contort*.  Folliculi  2,  crccti. 
Sent,  extremitate  ioferiori  comosa.  Cor.  hy  pocrate- 
rif.  faux  coronata  r. qu&mia  1 0,  divisis.  ( It.  brown. ) 

1.  Antidysenlerica.  E.  Indies.  Shrub.  This  is 
the  A erium  Anlidyscntcricum  of  Willdcnow. 

2.  Zeylanica.  Ceylon.  Shrub.  This' is  the  Ae- 
rium  Ztylanicum  of  Willdcnow. 

3.  Tinetoria.  East  Indies. 

4.  Pttbeseens.  New  Holl.  and  the  Island  Timor. 
Sec*  Brown,  Went.  Trims.  voL  i.  p.  63,  and  Pro- 

drornus,  p.  467. 

XXII.  lcn nocarpus.  Contorta.  Folliculi  2,  di- 
varicati.  Sent,  extremitate  superiori  comosa.  Cor . 
hypocraterif.  faux  nuda.  Anth.  a stigmatc  libera. 
(It.  Broun.) 

1.  Erutesccns.  Ceylon  and  East  Indies.  Shrub. 
This  Sp.  is  the  A pacyn u m fruteseens  of  Will* 
denow.  See  Brown,  Went.  Trans,  i.  p.  50. 
XXIII.  Am  osia,  or  Amzonia.  ( Persoon.)  Con- 
torta. Folliculi  2,  erecti.  Sent.  nuda.  Cor.  infun- 
dibuli  f.  ( Michaux. ) 

1.  i Lai  [folia.  2.  An  gust  [folia. 

These  two  Sp.  are  given  with  the  same  specific 
names  by  Willdcnow  in  his  genus  Taberncemon - 
tana.  See  Michaux,  Flor.  Antcr.  i.  p.  121,  and 
Persoon ’s  Synopsis,  i.  269. 

XXIV.  Lkptomema.  Perianth,  rotatum,  4*5 part, 
persistens,  nudiusculum.  Discus  cpigynus  4-5-lo- 
bus.  Stig.  diviaum.  Drupa  coronata  (sxpe  bac- 
cata.)  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr . p.  353.) 

1.  Acida.  5.  Scrobiculata. 

2.  Billardieri . 6.  Pauciflora. 

3.  Aphylla . 7.  Squarrulosa. 

4.  ACcrba.  8.  Axillaris. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

XXV.  Ciioretri  m.  Perianth.  5-part,  coloratum, 
foliolis  fomicatis,  carina  inleriori  descendenti,  per- 
sistent : calyculo  minutissimo  5*dentato  munitum ! 
Slam,  cavitate  laciniarum  inclusa.  Anth.  4-locul. 
4-valv!  Stigm.  &tel latum.  Drupa?  (R.  Brown, 
Prodromus , p.  354. ) 

1.  Lateri/lorum.  2.  Glomeratum. 

Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

XXVI.  Exocahpos.  Perianth.  5-part,  raro  4-part, 
rotatum.  Siam.  5,  basi  laciniarum  inserts.  Stylus 
brevissimus.  Stig.  obtusum.  A«x  supera,  corti- 
cata,  1-sperma,  pedunculo  ampliato,  baccato  im- 
posita.  Embryo  inversus,  teres  ; in  axi  Allot  mi  nix 
carno&i.  Musculi  et  Feminei  Flores,  hermaphrodi- 
tissaepiusmisti.  [LabiU. and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.$56.) 

1.  Lati folia.  4.  HunUfusa.  4 

2.  Cupressiformis.  5.  Stricia . 

3.  Spartea.  6.  Aphtflla. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  N.  Holl.  and  Van  Diem.  I si. 
XXVII.  HkMICHROA.  Perianth.  5-part,  intus  cclo- 
ratum  ; fructiferum  non  muUtiun.  Slant.  5,  v. 
pauciora,  basi  connata,  hypogvna l Stylus  2-part. 
Ulriculus  ovalis.  Sem.  verticalitcr  compressum,  in- 
tegument o duplici,  albuminosum  : Embryone  he- 
micyclico,  R adieu  ta  infers,  adsccndcnti.  ( R. 
Brown,  Prodromus , p.  409.) 

1.  Pentandra.  2.  Diandra. 

Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemeu's  Island. 


XXVIII.  ScLEROL«tfA.  Perianlh.  1 -phyll.  ore  5-  CU»V. 
tidum.  Siam.  5,  imo  perianthio  inserta.  Stylus  2-  Pew*E‘ln* 
part.  Ulriculus  inclusus  perianthio  nucamentacco 
exsucco,  laciniis  muticis  vcl  spinosis.  Sem.  verti. 
culiter  compressum,  albuminosum,  integumento 
simplici ; Embryone  cyclico,  Radicula  supera.  ( R. 
Brown’s  Protlromus,  p.  410.) 

1.  Paradoxa.  2.  Bijiora.  3.  Uniflora. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.  * 

XXIX.  Dleujnuia.  Perianth.  5-part.  Slam.  5, 
basi  in  cyathulam  edentulam  connata.  Anth.  2 lo- 
cul.  Stylus  3-part.  Bacca  poly^perma.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodromus , p.  413.) 

1.  Cclosiotdr-s , the  Celosia  bacca t a of  Willdcnow. 

New  Holland. 

XXX.  Lestibudksia.  Perianth.  5 -part.  Stam.  5, 
basi  in  cyathulam  edentulam  connata.  Anth.  2- 
locul.  Ovar.  polyspermism.  Stylus  brevis  v.  nul- 
lus.  Stig.  3*4,  filtformia,  rccurva.  Caps,  po- 
lysperma,  transversim  dchiscens.  ( Thouars.  and 
R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  412.) 

1.  Arborcscens.  New  Holland.  2.  8 pic  at  a. 

The  other  species  of  this  gcnu9  are  Sp.  6,  13,  14, 
of  Celosia,  and  other  unpublished  species. 

XXXI.  Thichinium.  .Perianth,  5-part.  Uciniii  li- 
nearibua.  Stam.  5,  basibus  connatis,  edcntuiif. 

Anth.  2-locuI.  Stylus  indivisus.  Stig.  capitatum. 
Ulriculus  evalvis,  l-spermus,  inclusus  basi  Conni- 
venti  perianthii,  laciniis  patulis  plumosis.  (R. 
Brown,  l*Todr.  p.  414.) 

1.  Fusiforme.  4.  Spathulatum. 

2.  Gracile.  5.  Macrocephalum. 

3.  Distant . 6.  Incanum. 

In  general  perennial,  and  all  from  New  Holland 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

XXXII.  Pti  lotus.  Perianth.  5-part,  foliolis  lancco- 
latis.  Slam.  5 , ipsa  basi  connata,  edentula.  Anth. 
2-locul.  Stylus  indivisus.  Stig.  capitatum.  Mrs- 
cuius  evalvis,  l-spermus,  inclusus  perianthii  folio  ki 
3 intcrioribus,  medio  lana  coherent  ibus,  supra  pa- 
tentibus  nudis.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  415.) 

1.  Conicus.  2.  Corymbosus. 

Both  annual,  and  from  New  Holland. 

XXXIII.  Gomphra-na.  (Seep.  161.)  Perianth. 

5- part.  Siam.  5,  connata  in  tubulum  subcylmdr*- 
ceum,  ovario  longiorcm,  apicibus  distinctis,  cum 
vcl  absque  dentibu*  interject  is.  Anth.  l.locul. 
Stylus  1.  Stig.  2.  Ulriculus  Fspennus,  evalvis. 

(K.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  415.) 

1.  Ltsnaia.  3.  Elaccida. 

2.  Ilutnilis.  4.  Canesccns.  * 

All  from  New  Holland.  This  genus  contains  also 

Sp.  1,  2,  7,  and  10,  of  the  genus  Gomphr^ka# 
in  d.  161. 

XXXIV.  Philoxerus.  Perianth.  5- part.  Stam.  5, 
basi  connata  in  cyathulam  edentulam,  ovario  bre- 
viortm.  Anth.  1-locul.  Stylus  1.  Stig.  2.  Ulri- 
culus f-spermus,  evalvis.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  416.) 

1.  Conicus.  2.  Dijfusns.  Both  from  N.  Holl. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  5,  and  6 of  Com* 
phrjena,  p.  161. 

XXXV.  Altehnanthera.  Perianth.5- part.  Stam. 

5,  basi  connata  in  cyathulam  ovario  breviorem, 
cum  vcl  absque  dentibus  brevioribus  ; filamentis  2 


• This  new  genus  Is  named  by  Mr  Brown  In  honour  of  our  countryman,  William  Wright,  M.D.  7.R.S.  to  whntn  the 
flora  of  Jamaica  hus  been  under  great  obligations  and  to  whose  hindnw  wc  have  been  indebted  for  much  important  ****** 
ncce  and  advice  in  the  composition  of  the  present  article. 
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» V.  sacpe  cattratis.  Anth.  1 -locul.  ovales.  Stylus  bre- 
miria.  vissimus.  Stig.  capita  turn.  Uiriculus  obreniformia, 

' compressus,  evalvis,  semine  aroplior.  ( Forsk , and 

R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  416.) 

1.  Denticulata.  3.  Anguslifolia. 

‘Z.  Nodi/farp.  4.  Nana. 

AU  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 
This  genua  includes  also  Sp.  14,  16,  17,  16,  of 
Illkcebrum,  p.  156*. 

XXXVI.  AcmnANTUES  (Seep.  156.)  Perianth. 
5-raro  4-part,  regulare,  tribracteatum,  bracteis  sim- 
plicibus,  fipinescentibus.  Slam.  5,  basi  connata, 
squamulis  fimbriatis  inteijectis.  Anth.  2-locul. 
Stylus  1.  Slig.  capitatum.  Ulrica l us  1 .sperm, 
cvalvif.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  417.) 

1.  Australia.  2.  Canescens.  Both  from  N.Holl. 

3.  Norfolk  Island.  1 u blished. 

4.  Aquatica.  Bast  Indies.  j * 

Sp.  3,  4,  recede  from  the  character. 

XXXVII.  Plumbago.  (See  p.  133.)  Cal.  plicatus, 
5-dent.  Cor.  1-pet.  hypocraterir.  limbo  5-part. 
Slam*  5 hypog.  Stylus  1,  ftliformis.  Stig.  5,  acuta. 
Caps,  valvata.  Sem.  albuminosum.  (K.  Brown, 
Protlr.  p.  425.) 

XXXVIII.  Ebytiirjea.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  infundi- 
bulif.  limbo  brevi,  marcescens.  Anth.  defloratx 
spiraled.  Stylus  erect  us.  Stig.  2,  subrotunda.  Caps. 
linearis.  ( Rentalus,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  451.) 

1.  Conjerta.  Spain.  (Herb,  of  Richard.). 

2.  Uamosissima.  5.  Pyrenaica.  Pyrenees. 

3.  Luteola.  6.  LinariJ'olut.  Spain. 

4.  Marilima.  7.  Australis.  N.  Holl. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  8,  9,  11,  12,  of  the 

genus  CiuaoxiA. 

XXaIX.  Looania,  (the  EUOSUA  of  Andrews.) 
Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  subcampanulata,  fauce  villosius* 
cula,  limbo  5- part.  Stain.  5,  limbo  breviora.  Stylus 
1,  diu  persistans  Stig . clavato- capitatum.  Caps. 
bipartibtlis.  Placenta  utriusque  segraenti  suturce 
ventrah  adnata,  demum  libera,  polysperma.  Serf. 
peltata.  ( R.  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  454. ) 

1.  C r as  u folia.  7.  Rcvoluta. 

2.  La!  i folia.  8.  Fasciculata. 

3.  Gaia.  9.  SerpyUijolia. 

4.  til i plica.  10.  Putt! la. 

5.  Longi folia.  1 1.  Camjtafiulata. 

.6.  Flonhunda. 

AU  from  New  Holland.  • 

XL.  ViLLAHsiA.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  subrotata,  lim- 
bo patenti,  5-partito,  Incus  is  disco  piano,  bast 
barbato  v.  squamulato,  marginibus  ad^ccudenti- 
bus  xstivatione  inflcxis.  Stam.  5.  laciuiis  alternn. 
Stylus  1.  Stig.  biiubum,  lobia  dentatis.  Glanduhv 
5-hypogyuK,  stamiuibus  altcms.  Caps,  poly- 
sperma, 1 locul.  bivalvis  (inaquaticis  cvalvis),  val- 
vularum  axsbus  semiuifei  >*.  Folia  simplicia.  (Veu- 
tenat,  and  R Browi>  Prodr.  p.  456.) 

1.  Germinata.  2.  Rcnifonnis.  3.  Par nassi folia. 
All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

XLI.  Alyxia  (Gykopogon,  p.  142.)  Cor.  hy- 
pocratenf.  fauce  nuda.  St  am.  inclusa.  Ooaritt 

2,  oligospi  rma.  Slyli  subcoha:  rentes.  Stig.  ob- 
itfium.  Draper  2,  (altera  nunc  abortiente,)  pedi- 
cellatx,  simphccs,  1 sperms,  v.  catcnatim  compo- 
silx  putarnuie  temibiluculari  ! Sem.  semibiparti- 
turn ! Albumen  ruminalum ! conieiim.  Embryo 
erect  us.  ( Banks , and  R.  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  469. ) 

1.  S pi  cat  a.  2.  Tctragona. 
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3.  Obi  usif olio.  5.  Buxi folia.  » 

4.  Ru:ci folia. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  Ne&  Holland. 

XLI  I.  Convolvulus.  (Seep.  137.)  Cal.  5-partit. 
nudus  v.  bracteis  2 minoribus  imbricatus.  Cor . 
campanulata,  5-plicata.  Siam,  limbo  breviora* 
Ovarium  2-locul.  (raro  3-locul.  ?),  loculi s ditper- 
mis.  Stylus  indivisus.  Stig.  2,  hliformia.  Caps * 
valvata.  ( R.  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  482.) 

1.  Erubesceus.  Sims,  Bat.  Mag.  1067. 

2.  August issimut.  3.  Retnolus.  4.  Multivalvis . 
All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

XLI II.  Caly&tegia.  Cal.  5-part,  bracteis duabus 
fobaccis  iuciusus.  Cor.  campan.  5-plicata.  St  am. 
subxqualia,  limbo  breviora.  Ovarium  semibilocu- 
lare;  4-spermum.  Stylus  indivisus.  Stig.  2.  ob- 
tusa,  (teretia  v.  globosa.)  Caps.  1 -locul.  (R. 
Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  4b3.) 

1.  Rent  for  mis.  New  South  Wales. 

This  genus  includes  Sp.  2,  103,  111,  of  Con- 
volvulus, p.  137,  and  an  unpublished  species 
from  China. 

XLIV.  Polymeria.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor . infundibu- 
lif.  plicata.  Stylus  1.  Stig.  4-6,  acuta,  (hariunt 
2-locul.  loculis  1-spcrinis.  Caps.  1. locul.  1-2-sper- 
ma.  (R.  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  488.) 

1.  Lalycina.  2.  Pusilla.  3.  Quadrivalcis. 

4.  Lr.uala.  5.  Ambigua. 

All  from  New  Holland. 

XLV.  W] lsonia.  Cal.  urccolatus,  5 gonus,  5-den- 
tatus.  Cor.  infundibulif.  scstivatione  imbricata- 
Ovarium  2-spermum.  Stylus  bifidus.  Stig.  ca- 
pitata.  Cam.  - - - (R.  Brown’s  Prodr.  490.) 

I.  Ha  milts.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

XLVI.  Exarrheka.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  hypocra- 
tcrif.  Jiiucc  fjrnicibus  coarctata  : limbo  5-part,  ob- 
tu&o.  Siam,  exserta  ; afltheris  pcltatis.  Stylus  lon- 
gitudiue  staminum.  Stig.  subsimplex.  S'uecs  4, 
distinctic,  basi  umbilicatar.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  495,) 
1.  Suareolcns.  Van  Dn-men’s  Island. 

XLV1I.  Tricuodesma.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  subro- 
tata  ; fauce  uuda : limbi  laciuiis  apice  subulatis. 
Siam,  exerta  ; FiL  bresissima  : Anth.  villis  dorsa- 
libus  bitariis  coltarrentes,  aristis  subulatis,  tortili- 
bu£.  Stig.  subsimplex.  Nuces  semiimmersx  fo- 
v<is  columnar  quadrialata^  iuxta  apicem  adnatx. 

( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  496.) 

This  genus  contains  Borago  Indica,  Zcylanica , and 
Africa  na. 

XLVllI.SlR&AUaiA.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  5-fida.  Stam. 
5 slerilia , suuamxformia,  totidero  anthcrijerU  al- 
teruantia.  Ovar.  5-locul.  Stig.  indivUuin.  Baer  a 
1-5-sperma.  Sent,  exalbuminosa,  tesla  Crustacea, 
lido  fungitudinali.  ( R.  Brown,  Prudr.  p.  529.) 

I.  Scricea.  \ , 

J.  Obovata.  3 1 
XL1X.  Ajstroloma.  Cal.  bracteis  4 pluribusve 

imbricatus.  Cor.  tubo  ventricoso,  calycc  duplo 
longiore,  intus  juxta  basin  fasciculi^  5 villorum  ; 
litnbo  brevi,  patenti,  barbato.  FiL  lincaria,  in- 
ciusa.  Ovarium  5-locularc.  Drupa  stibexsucca, 
putamine  osseo,  salido.  ( R.  Brpv^  n,  Prodr.  538.) 

1.  Humiju'ium.  4.  Pallidum . 

2.  Prostratum.  6.  Com  pactum. 

3.  Denticulatum.  6.  Tectum. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van 

Diemen’s  Island.  Sp.  1.  is  the  l entcnatia  hit- 
mifusa  of  CavanilLs,  leones,  it.  p.  28. 

3 


• New  Holland. 
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CI**V.  L.  Stexanthrra,  Cal  mukibracteatn*.  Cor.  tu-  LV1II.  Pentachonma.  CW.  bractcis  4 pluribusve.  Owy 
Ptotaodna.  bulosa,  tubo  calyce  duplo  longiore,  ventrico&o,  in-  Cor . infundibulif.  limbo  patenti,  bngjtudmalker 

tusabsauefasciculis  viUorum;  limbo  brevi,  patenti,  dense  barb ato.  Ovarium  5-loculare.  liacca  5-py. 

semibarbato,  Fit.  inclusa,  camosa  aoihcris  latiora.  rena.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  54-9. ) 

Ovarium  5-loculare.  Drupa  subexsucca,  putamine  l.  In  valuer  ate,  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  Shrub. 

osseo,  solido.  (R.  Brown,  Prodromus , p.  558.)  2.  Pumita , the  Epacris  pun  ila  of  Forster.  Van 

1 .  Pinifolia.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub.  Diemen’s  Island.  Shrub. 

LI.  Melichhub.  Cal.  multibracteatus.  Cor.  ro-  LIX.  Neeohamia.  CaL  bibract catua.  Cor.  by. 
ta  v.  urceolata  juxta  basin  fasciculi*  5 glandulo-  pocraterif.  j limbo  5-fido,  imberbi,  sinubus  elcvatis ; 

mm,  laciniis  semibarbatis.  Ovarium  5 loculare.  xstivationc  plicato ! Slam.  5,  inclusa.  Ovarium 

Drupa  subexsucca,  putamine  osseo  solido.  ( R.  2-loculare.  Drupa  exsucca.  Folia  opposite.  ( R. 

Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  539.)  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  549.) 

1.  Hoi  at  us.  2 Urceolaluf.  1.  Pumilio.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.  Sp.  1.  is  LX.  Lysikbma.  Cal.  coloratus,  multibracteatus, 
the  Pentenatia  procumbent  of  Cavanilles.  bracteis  textural  calycit.  Cor.  bypocraterif.  tubo 

LI  I.  Cyathodbs.  CaL  multibracteatus.  Cor.  infun-  nunc  5-partibili,  limbi  laciniis  imberbibus,  dex> 

dibulif.  tubo  ealyeem  vix  superantc,  intus  absque  trorsum  flexis.  Siam,  hypogyna.  Anth.  supra 

fasciculis  villorum  gbndulisve  ; limbo  patrnte,  bar-  medium  peltatis.  Squamula  5 hypogynae.  Caps. 

ba  rara  v.  nulla.  Fit.  inclusa.  Ovarium  5 10-locul.  placentis  columns  central i adivatis.  (R.  Brown, 

Drupa  baccata.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  539.)  Prodr.  p.  552.) 

1.  Cloaca.  The  Cyaihode S glauca  of  Labill.  L Pculai  datum.  3.  Lasianthum. 

2.  Straminea . 5.  Oxycedrus.  1 Given  under  2.  Ciliatum.  4.  Conspicuum. 

3.  Dealbala.  6.  Abidina.  > Slyphclia  by  5.  Puugens,  the  Epacris  pungent  of  Cavanilles. 

4.  Parvifolia.  J Labill.  All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  Van  Diemen’a  Island.  LXI.  Prionoteb.  CaL  ebractealus.  Cor.  tubulo* 

LI II.  Lissantiie.  Cal.  bibractratus  v.  ebracteatus.  sa,  taucc  aperta,  limbo  imberbi.  Slam,  hypogyna. 

Cor.  infundibulif.  limbo  Imberbi.  Ovarium  5 lo-  FiL  tubo  semiadhserentibus.  Anth.  septo  comple- 

cularr.  Drupa  baccata,  putamine  osseo,  solido.  to.  Squama  5 hypogynae.  Caps,  placentis --•  • 

(R.  Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  540.)  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  552.) 

).  S a pi  d;i.  4.  Montana.  1.  Cerint  holies.  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  Shrub. 

2.  Subulata.  5.  Danhoufes . * Thfc  Epacris  Cerinthoides  of  Labillard. 

3.  Slrigosa.  6.  Cuiata.  LX  1 1.  Cosmeua.  Cal.  foliaccus.  Cor.  tubulcaa. 

Sp.  3 and  6 are  given  under  Styphelia  by  Dr  Smith,  Slam,  cpipctala.  Anth,  apicibus  dliatis  filamento 

Kem  Holl.  48.  All  shrubby,  and  from  New  rum  adnatx.  Squama! at  5 hypogynae.  Caps,  pla- 

Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  ccntis  columns  centrali  adnatia.  (R.  Brows, 

LIV.  Monotoca.  CaL  bibracteatus.  Cor.  infundi-  Prodr.  p.  553. ) 

bulif.  limbo  faueeque  imberbibus.  Ovarium  mono-  1.  llubra. ' New  Holland.  Shrub . 

gpermum!  Drupa  baccata.  ( R. Brown,  Prodromus,  LXI II.  Poncelbtia.  Cal.  foliaccus.  Cor.  breviter 
54b  ) campanulas,  5 fida,  imberbi*.  St  am.  hypogyst. 

1.  FMiplica.  3.  Lin  eat  a.  o.  Empetrifolia.  Anth.  infra  medium  peltatz,  septo  marginato.  Squa- 
ll. Albens.  4.  Seoparia.  under  null*  hypogynae.  Caps,  placentis  columns 

Sp.  1,4,  are  given  by  Dr  Smith  under  Styphelia,  centrali  adnatis.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  554.) 
and  Sp.  3 by  Labill.  under  Styphclia.  All  1.  Sjirengelioides.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 
shrubby,  and  from  N.  Holl.  and  V.  Diem- Island.  LXIV.  Spre.ngelia.  CaL  subcoloratus.  Cor.  5- 
LV.  AcROTiticifE.  Cal.  bibracteatus.  Cor.  infun-  partita,  rotata,  imberbi*.  Slam,  hypogyns.  Anth. 
dibulif.  limbi  laciniis  apicc  barb » deflex  a.  Drupa  (connatse  v.  liber*  ) septo  immarginato.  Squama 

•ubbaccata,  putamine  5-loculari,  cellulose  1 (K.  hypogyna  nulla.  Caps,  placentis  columnar  cen- 

Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  547.  trali  adnatis.  (Smith,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodromus , 

1.  Divaricate.  5.  Palula.  p.  554.) 

2.  Aggregala.  6.  Oval* folia.  I.  Incarnate.  2.  Montana. 

3.  Ramiflora.  7.  Cordate.  Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Vo 

4.  Serrulate.  8.  Dcpressa.  Diemen’s  Island. 

Sp.  4,  7 are  given  by  Labillard.  under  Styphelia.  LXV.  Cystantiie.  CaL  foliaceus.  Cor.  clausa, 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van  calyptneformis,  trarsvrrsim  dehiscent,  basi  trun- 
Dicmen’s  Island.  cata  persistent!.  Stem,  hypogynat,  persistentia. 

LVI.  T not  hoc  ah  r a.  CaL  bibracteatus.  Cor.  in-  Squamula r null*  hypogynae.  Caps,  placentis  ab 

fun  dibulif.  limbo  patenti,  barbato.  Ovarium  lO-lo-  apice  column*  centralis  pendulis,  solutis.  (R- 

cularc.  Drujta  baccata,  putamine  rotato-10-lobo,  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  555.) 

demum  partibili.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  548.)  1.  Sprengeliotdes.  Van  Diemeu’*  Island.  Skr. 

1.  Laurina.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub.  LX VI.  Riciiea,  the  Crabpema  of  Wtlld.  CaL 

LVII.  Deca  fora.  Cal.  bibracteatus.  Cor.  campa-  membranaceus,  ebracteatus.  Cor.  clausa,  caiypire- 

nulata,  limbo  laxr  barbato.  Stam.  exserta.  Ova - formia,  transversim  dehiscens,  basi  truncal  a persia- 

rium  10- loculare.  Bacca  10-pyreua.  (R.  Brown,  tenti.  Stam.  hypogyna,  persistentia.  Squamula 

Prodr.  p.  548.)  5 hypogynse.  Caps,  placentis  ab  apice  column* 

1/  Didicha.  2.  Thumifolia.  centralis  pendulis,  solutis.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr. 

Sp.  1.  c»v*-n  under  Cyatiiodes  by  LabilL  Both  p.  555J 

shrubby,  and  from  Van  Diemen**  Island.  1.  Dracophylla . Van  Diemen's  Island.  Shrub. 
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V.  LXVfl.  Dbacophyllvu.  Cal  bi-e.  ebraeteatu*. 
iria.  f or,  tubulosa,  limbo  5-partito  patcnti,  imberbi. 
Slam,  epipetala  v.  hypogyna.  Caps,  placcutis  ab 
■pice  columns  centralis  pendulii,  solutis.  (R. 
Brown,  Prodr,  p.  555.) 

J,  Secundum.  3.  Capitalism. 

2.  Squarrosum.  4.  Gracile. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

LXVIII.  Calooyne.  Cat.  superus,  limbo  5-partito, 
Uciniis  squalibus.  Cor . bilabiata.  Anth.  distinc- 
ts.  Stylus  trifidus.  * Glandula  epigyna  inter  fila- 
menta,  2 inferiora.  Caps,  subunilocuUrii  dissepi- 
meoro  abbreriato.  Sem.  imbricata,  compressa. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p.  579*) 

J.  Pit ota.  New  HolUna. 

* A Goodenia,”  says  Mr  Brown,  *•  separavi  so- 
luratnodo  ob  styfum  trifidum  ; lacima  singula 
stigmate  indusiato  instructs  j an  recte  ?”  Prodr. 
p.  579. 

LX  IX.  Vblleia.  Cal.  inferua,  3-5-phyllus,  ins- 
qualis.  Cor.  tufa  basi  ovario  accrcto,  a pier  bine 
nsso ; limbo  bilabiato.  Anth.  distinct*.  Stylus 
mdivisus.  Clandula  epigyna  inter  filamenta  2 an* 
terionu  Caps.  basi  biloculari,  valvis  bipartitis. 
Sew.  imbricata,  compresaa.  ( Smith,  and  R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  580.) 

1.  Paradoxa.  4.  Spathulata . 

2.  Arguta.  6.  Pubescent. 

3.  Lyraia.  6.  Perfoliata. 

All  from  New  Holland  aod  Van  Diemen’s  4 land. 
LXX.  Leciienaultia.  Cal.  superus.  Cor . tubo 
bine  longitudinal  iter  fisso.  Anth.  sub  anthesi  co- 
hserentes.  Pollinis  granula  composita.  Stig.  ob- 
soletum,  in  fundo  indusii  bilabiati.  Caps,  prisma- 
tic*, bilocularis,  4 valvis,  valvis  oppositis  medio 
septiferis.  Sem.  cubica  ▼.  cylindracea  nucamec  ta- 
cts. (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  581.) 

1.  Formosa.  3.  Erpansa. 

2.  Tubifhtra.  4.  Filiformis. 

Sp,  1,  2,  8,  shrubby,  and  all  from  New  Holland. 
LXXT.  Anthotium.  Cal.  supems,  5-partitus. 
Cor.  tubus  hinc  longitudinaliter  fissus,  limbus  bi- 
labiatus,  labii  supenoris  Uciniis  margine  interiore 
auriculatis.  Anth.  cobserentes.  PoSinis  granula 
ttmplida.  Ovarium  biloculare,  polyspcrmum.  Stig. 
indusium  coroll*  labiis  contrarium.  Caps.  • • • • 
( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  582. ) 

1.  Hu  mile.  New  Holland. 

LXX1I.  Diaspasib.  Cor.  subreguUris,  hypocratcrif. 
tubo  5-parti  to,  genitalia  indudente.  Anth.  liber*. 
Ovarium  1-loc.  2-spermum.  Stig.  indusium  ore 
nudo.  iVsix  corticata.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodromes,  p. 
586.) 

1.  Filifolia.  New  Holland. 

LXXI1I.  Dampiera.  Cor.  bilabiata,  tubo  hinc  fisso, 
labii  superiorit  Uciniis  margine  interiore  auricula- 
tis.  Anth.  arete  cohzrentes.  Ovarium  1-sper- 
n>um.  Si tig.  indusium  ore  nudo.  Nux  crustacca. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  587.) 

1.  Undulata.  Shrub.  8.  Cuneata.  Peren. 

2.  Rohtndifolia.  Shr.  9.  Linearis.  Peren. 

8.  Ovals folia.  Shrub.  10.  Fascicuhta.  Per. 

4.  Purpurea.  Shrub.  11.  Oblongata.  Per . 

5.  Ferruginea.  Skr.  12.  Stricta.  Peren. 

6.  Hederacea.  Per.  IS.  Parvifolia.  Per. 

7.  Jncana.  Peren.  f 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 


LXXIV.  Brunonia.  Capitulum  involucratum.  Cal.  Class  V. 
5-fidus,  4-bractcatus.  Co  . monopetala,  infundi-  PCTitandr^»; 
bulif. ; limbo  5-partito,  laciniis  2 superioribus  altius 
divisis.  Siam.  5,  hypogyna.  Anth.  connatz.  Ova- 
rium monospermum.  Stig.  indusium  bivalve.  Utri* 
cuius  lnclusus  tubo  aucto  indurate  calycis  supra 
patuli  Uciniis  plumosis.  Sem.  exalbuminosum. 

( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  589. ) 

1.  Scricea.  New  Holland. 

2.  Australis.  New  Holl.  and  Van  Diemen’s  Is!. 

See  Smith,  Linn.  Trans,  v.  10. 

LXXV.  Tiquilia.  Cal  5-partitus.  Cor.  rnfun- 
dibulif.  laciniis  emarginatus,  fauce  nuda.  Starn.  ex- 
serta.  Siyl.  fdiformis,  longior.  Stig.  2.  simplicia. 

Sem.  4,  unum  szpius  abortivum. 

1.  Dichotoma.  Peru.  ( Flor.  Peruv.  ii.  p.  5.) 

LXXV I.  Balschja.  Cal.  subquinquebdus.  Cor. 
hypocratcrif.  (majuscula)  tubo  recto,  cal.  lon- 
giorc  : intus  basi  annulo  barbato  ; fauce  nuda,  la- 
ciniis rotundatis.  Sem.  dura  nitida. 

1.  Carolinensis.  Woods  of  Carolina.  1 Michaux, 

2.  Cane  teens.  Woody  hills  of  Te-  J-  FI.  Amer. 

nassee.  J i.  p.  130. 

LXXVJI.  O n o> m odium.  Cal.  profundc  5-partitus. 

Cor.  oblonga  subcampanulata  ; fauce  nuda  ; limbo 
ventricoso  semiquinauefido : Ucin.  subconniventibm 
acutis.  Anth.  sessifes  inclusa.  Stylus  exsertus. 

1.  Hispidum.  Virginia.  1 Michaux, 

2.  Motle.  Tenassec  near  Nashville.  J FI  Amer. 

i.  p.  133. 

LXXVIII.  Echiochilon.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  bi- 
Ubiata  : Ubio  superiore  bilobo ; inferiore  3-lobo  : 
lobis  rotundatis,  tubo  gracili  arcuato.  Sem.  4. 

1.  Fruticosum.  Tunis  near  Kerwan.  ( Desfont .) 

LXXIX.  Patago.vvla.  Cor.  rotata.  * Stylus  di- 
chotomy. Cal  fructifer  maximus.  Sem.  - - - 

1 . Americana.  (Cordia  patagonnla  of  Wflld. ) 

LXXX.  Aldea.  Cor.  campan.  Styl  bifidus. 

Cajjs.  l.locularis,  2- valvis,  2-spcrma.  Cal.  5-par- 
tito involuta,  (genitalia  longe  exerta.l 

1.  Pinnata.  Chili  and  Peru.  (Flor.  Peruv 

ii.  p.  8.) 

LXXXI.  Phacelia.  Cal.  5-partrtus.  Cor.  sub- 
campanulata,  5-fitla.  Slam,  exserta.  Caps.  2-lo* 
cul.  2 valvis,  4-sperma. 

1.  Bimnmtifida.  West  of  the  AL*1 

leghany  Mountains.  I Michaux, 

2.  Hmbriata.  High  mountains  off*,  p.  134.  * 

Carolina.  _J 

LXXXIL  Lubinia.  Cal  5-partitus.  Cor.  hypocra- 
terif : limbo  piano  5-partito  zquali.  Fit.  medio 
tubi,  adnata.  Stig.  obtusum.  Caps.  1-locul.  po- 
lyspcrma,  mucronata. 

1.  Spathulata.  ( Lysimaehia  Mauritiana  of 

LXXXI  II.  Pf.roa.  Cal.  duplex : exterior  triphyllus. 

Cor.  hypocraterif. : Ucin.  acutis  tomentosis.  Germ.. 
ovatum  nudum.  Stig.  simplex.  Caps,  ovata,  1- 
locularis,  1-sperma.  Sem.  oblongum. 

1.  Microvhylla.  At  Botany  Bay.  ( Cavanillcs.) 

LXXXIV.  Pyxidakthera.  Cal.  5-partitus : laci- 
niii  incumbcntibus  paleaceo  membranaceis.  Cor . 
campanulata,  5-partita.  Fit.  Umellata. 
loculis  subelobosis  circumscisais.  Styl.  crassus. 

Stig.  3.  Caps.  - - - 

1.  Barbulata.  Higher  Caroling.  Peren-  (Mi- 
thaux. ) 
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LXXXV.  Cyiulla.  Cat.  minutus  subturbinatus 
5- par  tit  us  super  us.  Pel.  5 stellatim  patentia  (rigi- 
dula.)  Stub  2 lidos.  Han't i (Cap?.  l.)  cxsicca- 
bilis  2-locul.  4 Sent,  snlitaria  fumculo  appeusa.  M. 

1.  Carotiniana.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  Antilfana.  Antilles.  Shrub. 

LXXXV I.  Aonosi.%.  Cul.  0.  Cor.  infers,  hypo* 
cratcrif.  supra  germen  coarctata.  Sent.  1,  5-angu- 
lare,  cor.  bad  indurata  tectum. 

I .  VmM/ala.  ( Tricratns  admirnbili.r  of  Willd. ) 

LXXXV  II.  FariaXA.  Cor.  infundibulif.  limbo  pli- 
cato  rcvoluto.  Tubus  longissimu#.  Slam,  inai- 
qualia.  Slig.  emarginatum.  Cape,  bilocularis,  2- 
valvis. 

1.  Imbricala.  Chili.  (FI-  Perm-,  ii.  p.  12.) 

LXXXV  III.  Niehembehgia.  CV.subhypocraterif. 
tubo  longmimo,  fauec  coarctata  plicata.  Slam,  in- 
x u u alia,  supernc  adpressa.  Slig.  bilobum.  Caps. 

2- locul.  2-valvis. 

I.  llcDcns.  Chili.  ( F hr.  Peruv.  t.  123.) 

LXXXIa.  Xlare.su.  Cor.  rotita.  Slig.  com- 
presstim.  Cap*.  bilocularis  2-valvis;  valvis  bifidis. 

1.  Bijtora.  Peru.  (F/or.  Peruv.  ii.  p.  13.) 

XC.  Macrostema.  Cal.  inferos  persistms  semi- 
quinque  partitus.  Cor.  infundibulif.  ; lacin.  Ian* 
ccolatis.  .SVtfw.  longissimaexseita,'basi  nuda.  Caps. 
4-locul.  4- valvis  dissepimento  valvulis  parallel© 
cruciata.  Srm.  solitaria. 

1.  I’ll  if  alia.  North  America.  ( Cam  utiles. ) 

XCI.  Hoitzia.  Cal.  duplex  : inleriore  l phyllua,  tu- 
bulotus ; exterior  polvphyllus  : folioli  4-3  polymor- 
phus  serratis  (Bractca.)  Cor.  infundibulif.:  laci- 
mis  ovatis.  Slig.  Caps,  et  semina  uti  in  cantua. 

1.  Coceinca.  (Canlita  hoilzia  of  Willd.) 

2.  Carrulea.  Mexico. 

3.  Glandutosa.  Between  Actopa  and  Salvaticrra 
in  Mexico. 

XCII.  Gieja.  Cor . infundibulif.  FU.  xqualia,  in- 
cistiris  cor.  Hiserta  prominula.  Slig.  3.  Caps. 

3- Iocul.  polysperma.  Sem.  nuda,  nec  marginata. 

1.  kminiata . Hills  of  Peru.  (Flor.  Peruv.  ii. 


P*  !7.) 

2.  Corottopifolia.  (Cantua  corottopifolia  of 
Willd.) 

XCI II.  Bobtplakdia.  Cal.  liber,  tubulosus  5-dcn- 
tatus.  Cor.  subbilabiata,  5-partita,  lacin.  cmargi- 
natis.  Slam,  dcciinata.  Slig.  trifidum.  Caps. 
ovato-trigona,  3-locul.  3 sperma.  Sem.  clliptica. 

1.  Gent  ini  fora.  New  Spain.  Ann.  (Cavan.) 

XC1V.  Navarketia.  Cur.  infundibulif.  Slig.  2- 
fidum.  Caps,  membranacea  1-locul.  bivalyis. 

1.  Jnvolucrala.  Chili.  Ann.  (Flor.  Per. ii.  p.  8.) 

XCV.  ForoesIA.  Cal.  turbinatu*,  5-lidus.  Pel.  5. 
Slig.  2 lobum.  Caps,  seminifera,  stylo  2-partito 
acuminata.  Caps.  2-loculam,  polysperma. 

L llorboniea.  Bourbon.  (Lamarck,///.) 

XCVI.  CotMiBLEXA.  CW.deciduu»,5dciiUtus.  Cor. 
tubus  longissimus,  limbo  reflexo  obliquo  glabro. 
Slam,  infra  faucem  inserts.  Caps,  apice  bivalvisj 
vslvuJis  inrolutit  subbiloculari*.  tlecejA.  lamellata 
b»r*c  valvulis  adpressa,  inde  seminifera.  Sem.  ova- 
Us,  cincta  ala  lincari  reticulata. 

I.  fAtuoJijfia.  At  Pozuzoin  Peru. 

• i , Atumtnala.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  J ....  r. 

yr  VII.  <ff-  *IFA.  CW.tubulotus  aut  turbinatus  sub- 
^ Cor,  bypocratenf.  limbo  maguo  5-partito. 

A„lh  u.  U-u*  k* tdtt  exert*.  Slig.  clavatum,  ia- 


u.  7 FI.  P 
ci. ) iii.  p. 


Per. 

3. 


tegrum  seu-aimplex.  Baeea  fmagna)  caroon,  t-  Ct»t| 
pice  attcnuato-truncata  2-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Oblong tfolia.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  ( FLPer . 
ii.  p.  (>9. ) 

2.  Americana.  (Gardenia genipp  of  Willd.) 

3.  Mcr inner.  Cayrnne.7  Richard,  Act.  Sac.  Sal. 

4.  F.dulis.  Cayenne.  J Par.  p.  107. 

XCVIII.  Raxdia.  Cal.  5-partitus:  lacin.  lincari- 

•lanccolatjs  contortis.  Cor.  hypocratcnf.  tubo  cal. 
vix  longior.  Slig.  bilobum,  lobis  oblongis,  uue. 
qualibus.  Bncca  dissepfmento  incomplcto,  semi- 
bdocularis,  cal.  tubuloto  coronata.  Sem.  plurima, 
per  4 series  altematicn  supe  rimposita. 

1.  Obovaln.  Peruvian  Andes. 

2.  Iloturuli folia.  Groves  of  Peru. 

3.  I Ml  i folia.  (Gardenia  llandia  of  Willd.) 

4.  Panifldia.  Jamiica  and  St  Dommgo. 

5.  Parmfl'tra.  (Gardenia  MicranlhusotWi\\6.) 
XCIX.  Caxtiiii  m.  Cal.  5-fidut.  Cor.  5-Cda,  pa- 
tens. Stylus  clevatus.  Slig.  capitatum  aut  clava- 
tum. Barca  corlicosa,  2-locul.  2-sperma.  Sem. 
hinc  convt  xa,  inde  plana.;  sulco  liuigiiuduiali. 

1.  Chinense.  (Gardenia  spinas  a of  Willd.) 

2.  Coronation.  ( Gardenia  dumetorum  of  Willd.) 

3.  Pfirt  jl  jrum.  ( IVebera  tetrandra  of  Willd.) 

4.  Peduncttlare.  Philippine  Isles.  (Csnrs.) 

C.  Nonatema.  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  tubuloss, 

Bactja  striata,  5 locul.  5-sperma.  . 

1.  Racemosa.  (Psyckotria  race  mo*  a of  Willd.) 

Cl.  Sipaxea.  Cal.  .5-partitus.  Cor.  infundibulif. 
5^oba.  Caps,  corun ata,  2-locul.  2-partibilis,  po- 
lysperma. 

1.  PralcMsis.  Guiana. 

Cl I.  Di*>oixe\.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  infundibulif. 

Caps,  compres&a,  1-locul.  basi  2- valvis,  2- sperms. 
Jlecepl.  filitorme.  Sem.  orbiculata,  membranaciocta. 

1.  Faiida.  Groves  of  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  ii.  p.48.) 

Cl II.  Hippotis.  Cor.  infundibulif.  curvfta.  Nedar. 
germen  ambient.  Bacea  2 locul.  calyce  magn.  au- 
liculiformi  coronata. 

1.  Trifora.  Groves  of  Peru.  (F/.  Per.  ii.p.  56*) 

CIV.  Vogelia.  Cal.  5-phyllus  : foliolis  compHca- 
tis  magnis  transversim  undulato-sulcatis.  Cor.  tu- 
bulosa,  plicata.  Slig.  5-fidum. 

1 . Africana.  Interior  of  Africa.  (Lasnareh.) 

CV.  TricYCLA.  CaL  3-phyllus:  foliolis  magnis 
subrotundis  venosis,  persiitens.  Cor.  infundibulif. 
5-fida;  laciniis  tricreuatis.  Fil.  infra  germen  in- 
serts. Samara  ovata,  cor.  tubo  ampliato  cincta. 
(Stamina  aliquando  7.) 

1.  Spino-a.  Buenos  Ayres.  (Cavanilles.) 

CVI.  Wjbelia.  CW.  inferus,  5-partitus.  Pet.  5,  ia 
tubum  conniventia,  apice  reflexa.  Slig.  2-lobutn. 
Pericarp.  2-loculare. 

1.  Gujanensis.  Guiana.  (Lamarck.) 

CVII.  Arioxa.  CW.  diphyllus.  Slig.  2,  lamcllata. 
Bacca  f biloculans  ? 

1.  Tnberosa.  South  America.  , 

CVI1I.  Dibrvills.  -Co/,  oblongus  5-fidus.  Cor. 
duplo  longior,  infundibulif.  5-fida  patens.  Caps. 
obfonga,  4-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Hunt  in.  North  America.  ( Michanx. ) 

CIX.  Helicia.  Col.  oblongus,  truncatus,  sufful- 
tus  bractca  caniosa.  Cor.  5-partita.  Anlhertz 
spiiales.  Bacca  calvcina,  Lsperma. 

I.  Parasitica.  ’Cochiuchina.  (Loureiro.) 

CX.  Aidia.  Cal.  tubulosus,  5-dentatus.  Cor.  hy- 
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pOeraterif.  faucc  lanosa.  A nth.  lineares,  cor.  inci- 
suris  insert*.  Dacca  1-spertna. 

1.  Cochinchinens  s.  Cochinchina.  (Loureiro.) 
CXI.  Ramonda.  Scapi  radicates.  Cor.  r < taia,  5- 

fiartita.  Siam,  approximata  : anthem  apice  per- 
oratis,  Caps,  l-locul. ; recept.  2-parietalia,  po- 
ly sperm  a.  ( Richard. ) 

1.  Pyrtmaica.  Pyrenees. 

CXII.  Bruomaneia.  CaL  latere  rnptilis,  persistens. 
Cor.  infundibulif.  plicata.  Anth.  conglutinatz. 
Slip,  utrinque  lincatim  dccurrcos.  Caps.  2-locul. 
(iuermia.) 

1.  Candida.  (Datura  arborea  of  Willd.) 

2?  Bicolor.  Peru.  (FL  Per.  ii.  n.  15.1 
CXIII.  Petunia.  Cal.  profunde  5-fiaua : laciniis 
subspathulatis.  Cor.  tubulosa  ; limbo  dilatato  sub- 
quinquclobo.  S.'ig.  capitatum,  bilobum.  Caps. 
2-valvis  2-locularit„poly*perma. 

1.  Parrijlora . At  the  river!  Jussieu,  Annal. 

La  Plata. 

2.  Nyctag } 7i [flora . 

C X I V . Lajiarkea.  Cal.  loagus,  5-gunus,  5-fidus. 
Cor.  hypocratcrif.  5-partita #.  limbo  subzquali  ob- 
tuso.  Caps,  teres,  2-locul.  polyspcrma. 

1.  Coccinea.  Cayenne.  (Rich.  Act.  Soc.  Linn.) 
CXV.  Ulloa.  Cal.  ovatus,  inflatus,  5-partitus. 
Cor.  tubulosa.  faucc  gibbosa.  Stig  oblongum. 
Dacca  bilocularis  calyce  magno  ohvoluta.  Sent. 
reniformia. 

1.  Parasitica.  Groves  of  Peru.  Shrub.  ( Flor . 
Peruv.  ii.  p.  47.) 

CXVI.  Kicandra.  CaL  5 partitus,  5-angulalus ; 
angulis  compressis  laciniisq.  sagittatis.  Cor.  cam- 
panulata.  St  am.  incurva.  Dacca  carnosa  (cxbuc- 
ca  3-5-locuL  cal.  tecta.) 

1.  Physolodes.  At  Lima.  Ann.  (Flor.  Perm. 
ii.  p.  44.) 

CXVII.  Linkia.  CaL  5-partitus  : laciniis  lineari- 
-lanceolatis  erectis.  Cor.  campanulata : tubo  penta- 
gono.  Anth.  sagittatz. 

1.  Peruviana.  Between  Munna  and  Pozuzo. 
(Flor.  Peruv.) 

This  is  the  Desfontainia  of  the  Flor.  Peruv.  See 
No.  XIV.  p.  171. 

CXYTI1I.  Ses.se a.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stig.  2-lo- 
bum  : lobo  altero  breviori.  Caps,  teres,  curvata, 
l-locul.  2-valvig,  valvul.  2 fidi*. 

1.  Sli/  u/ala.  Mountains  of  Peru.  7 Flor.  Peruv. 
2.  De pendens.  Rocks  of  Peru.  J ii.  p.  9. 
CX1X.  Pogoma.  ( 'al.  5-phyllus,  persistens.  Cor . 
infumlil  ulif. : ore  villis  clausa  ; limbo  semiquinque- 
fido.  Sfyl.  fcursum  parum  tubcurvatus.  Stig.  con- 
cavum.  Drupa  compressa,  quadrilocularis. 

1.  Debilis.  New  Holland.  (Andrew's  Rep. 

t.212.) 

CXX.  Sickingia.  CaL  5-dentatus.  Cor.  cam  pa - 
nulata.  Caps,  lignosa  2-locul.  2-valvis.  Scm.  alata. 
1.  Erythroxylon. 

2.  iMugifoba.  Caraccas. 

Shrub. 

CXX  I.  iMBHicAniA.  Pet.  5.  Stig.  capitatum.  Caps. 
calyce  tecta  2-locularis,  polysperma.  (Caps.  1- 
locul.  evalvis  apice  amplo  foramine  dehiscent  cz- 
rin.) 

1 ‘ hn7“W  NCW  HCl'  l Smi,h*  **"■  TraH‘ 

2.  Ciliata.  NewHolUod.j  "*■  P‘  259‘ 
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CXX  1 1.  Ce^vantesia.  Cal.  minimus,  crescens. 

Con  0.  Stp.  )>.a-  nertarifer*  5,  ovales  ere*  a'.ar,  mu°  n>* 
infra  lacinias  calycis  insideutcs.  Siam,  plana,  ba-  ""  * 
si  calycis  inserta.  Nus  calyce  caruosa  5 gone,  co- 
lorato  involuta,  1 locul. 

1.  Tomentosa.  Canta  in  Peru.  (Flor.  Peruv. 
in.  p.  19.) 

CXXIli.  Alzatea.  Cal.  5-fidus.  5-gonus.  Cor. 

0.  Slam  rcccpt.  insert  a.  Caps,  ebeordata  2-lo- 
cul. 2-valvis:  valvulis  medio  septiferis.  Dissepi- 
ment um  contrarium.  Scm.  super-imposita  ; mem* 
brand  cincta. 

1.  Verticillata . Groves  of  Peru.  Shrub.  (Flor. 

Peruv.  iii.  p.  20.) 

CXXIV.  Myoschilos.  Cal.  5-phyllus,  coloratui. 

Cor.  0.  Slam,  recept.  inserta.  Stig.  2 3-lid um. 

Drupa  1-Rpcrrr.a.  Cal.  coronata.  Nux  l-locul. 

1.  OUonga.  Hills  of  Chili.  (FI.  Per.  iii.  p.  20.) 

CXXV.  Manglilla.  Cal.  minimus,  5-partitus. 

Cor.  rotata,  5 partita.  Sect,  squamulz  0.  Drupa 
l-locul.  1 sperms.  (Juss.  Gen.  pi.) 

L Jus  ieui.  (Bumelia  manghllo  of  Willd.) 

2.  MUleriana.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Snrub. 

3.  Melanophleos.  Ethiopia. 

CXX\  I.  Con dali a.  Cal.  urceolatus,  5-fidus,  per- 
sistens. Cor.  0.  Discus  glandulosus.  Stylus  I. 

Drupa  ovata,  nucc  monosperma. 

L MicrophplLi.  Chili.  Shrub.  ( Ca vanities. ) 

CXXV1 1.  Or eli a.  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5 pe tala. 

Neel.  5,  stmminibus  ahernantia.  Dacca  1-spcrma. 

1.  Amentacca.  Coron.andcl.  (Roxburgh.) 

CXXV111.  Ha  nkea.  Cal.  2-phylius : altera  bilo- 
ba.  Cor.  urceolata.  Stig.  3-gonum.  Dtupa  1- 
sperma.  A'lix  triloculans. 

1.  Flexuosa.  Andes.  (FI.  Per.  iii.  p.  8.) 

CXXIX.  Senacia.  Cal.  minimus,  5-dentatus.  Cor . 

5 -petals.  Caps,  sphzrica,  pendunculata,  2-valvis, 

4-sperma.  Sew.  angulata,  nuda. 

L Undulata.  (Celastm  undulatus  of  Willd.) 

CXXX.  Lk  an'IA.  Cal.  turbinatus!  5 fidus.  Pet . 

6,^  fauci  cal.  inserta.  Drupa  olivxformis,  carnosa. 

Nux  ovata,  fibris  tecta,  1 hrcularis, 

1.  Inca  an.  (Uedycrea  iucana  of  Willd.) 

CXXX I.  Hukrtea.  Cal.  5-dentatus  inferus.  Pet. 
ovata,  sess'lta.  Stig.  2-iidum  scutum.  Drupa 
obovata.  Nux?  umlocularis. 

1.  Ulandtdosa.  Groves  of  Peru.  (Flor.  Peruv. 
iii.  p.  5. ) 

CXXX II.  CoiiTEsii.  Cal.  inferus,  10  dentatus. 

Cor.  5-partita.  Stylus  2 partitus.  Stig.  globoso- 
pel  tat  urn.  Dacca  disperma. 

1.  Cunei folia.  Bur  nos  Ayres.  (Cavanilles.) 

CXXX1I1.  Lrvcide.  CaL  5-dentatus,  inferus.  Cor . 

1 petals  10-lobata.  Styl.  0.  Stig.  5 sulcatum. 

Bacca  1-sperma. 

1.  Paniculata.  Woods  of  Coromandel.  (Roxb.) 
CXXXIV.  Kuinia.  Flos  compositus.  Sent.  soU- 
tarium  : pappo  plumose.  Recept.  nudum. 

1.  Lu pa  tor  ionic  s.  Pennsylvania.  (Vent.  Hort. 

Cels. ) 

2.  Rawarinifolia.  Island  of  Cuba.  (Vent. 

Hort.  Cels.)  V 

CXXXV.  Anyciiia.  Cal.  connirens  : laciniis  ob- 
longis,  apice  subsaccato.  Cor.  0.  Ftl.  distincta  ; 
setulis  nullis  interpositis.  Slig.  2,  oblonga.  Caps . 
utricularis,  non  achiscens.  Sem.  1,  subrenifonoe 
(Fol.  opposiu  stipulacea.  Siam,  passim  3 
z 
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Class  V.  1.  Hamiaru r.  North  Carolina.  7 Michaux. 

KuuudrU.  2.  Argyrocoma . Higher  Carolina*  J i.  113. 

^ CXXXV1.  Gymnocarpon.  Cal.  5-partitus,  colo- 
ratus,  persistens.  Cor.  0.  Slam.  10. ; ahertta  ste- 
rilia.  Stig.  simplex.  Scm.  1,  cal.  indurato  tectum. 

1.  Fruticosum . Egypt,  and  near  Cassa.  (Dcs- 
foni.  i.  p.  203.) 

CXXXVII.  Hagea.  Cal.  5-phytlus.  Pci.  5,  cmar- 
ginata.  Stylus  simplex.  Caps.  3-gona,  1-locul. 
S-valvis,  polyspcrma. 

1.  Tcncrtfft r.  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  (Lamarck.) 

2.  Cnaphalode t.  Near  Mogadorc.  (Schousb.) 
CXXXVIII.  Anassfra.  Cab  parvus  5-fidua.  Cor. 

urceolata*  5 loba*  intus  villosa.  Stig.  didymum. 
Caps,  oblonga,  2 valvis,  2-locul. 

1.  Borbonka.  Bourbon.  (Lamarck.) 

2.  Moluccana.  Molucca  laics.  (Lamarck.) 
CXXXIX.  Vallesia.  Cat.  minimus.  Cor.  hypo* 

craterif.  utrinque  globosa.  Slam,  fauci  inaerta. 
JDrunce  2-divergente«.  Nttx  striato*  reticulata  1- 
locularis. 

1.  Dichotoma.  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  ii.  y.  26.) 

2.  Cymbarfolia.  (Rauwol/fa  glabra  of  Willd.) 
CXL.  Ukceola.  Contorta.  Cor.  urceohta.  Ned. 

cylindricum  integrum,  germen  cingens.  Fob  2,  1- 
local.  2-valves.  Scm.  pulposa. 

1 . Elastica.  India.  ( Roxb.  Asiat.  Res.  v.  167.) 
CXLI.  Strophanthls.  Contorta.  Cor.  infundi- 
• bulif. : bcinie  longtime  caudate.  Caronul it  fau- 

cia  den ti bus  10  simplicibus. 

1.  Sarmcnioxus.  Sierra  Leone.  7 Decandolle, 

Shrub.  > Bullet,  des 

2.  LaurifoBus . Africa.  j Sciences. 

3.  Dichotomus . ( Echilcs  caudal  a of  WtUd.) 

4.  Hispid  us.  Africa.  Shrub.  (Decand.  ut 

supra. 

See  JVcrn.  Trans,  i.  p.  61. 

CXLtl.  Holakriifxa.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  laciniia 
equibteris,  fauce  tuboque  esquamatis.  Siam,  in- 
clusa,  imo  tubo  inserta.  Anth.  a stigmate  liber*, 
lanceolate,  integre,  longitudinaliter  pollinifere. 
Ovaria  2.  Stylus  brevisbimus.  Stif.  cylmdrace- 
um.  Squama  null*  hypogyne.  Follic.  graciles. 
(JVern.  Trans,  i.  p.  51.) 

1.  Mitis.  (The  Carissa  milis  of  Vahl,  Symb. 
iii.  p.  44.)  , 

Thia  genus  contains  another  species. 

CXLIII.  Ironema.  Cor.  hypocraterif. ; fauce  tu- 
boque  esquamatis  ; Umbo  5 partito.  Slam,  exserta. 
Fit.  fauci  inserta,  apicc  simplicia.  Anth.  sagittate* 
medio  stigmati  coherent  os.  Ovaria  2.  Stylus  1* 
filiformis.  Stig.  inefassatum*  obtusum.  Squama: 
nulls  hypogyne.  Follic.  - • - (Went.  Trans,  i. 

P-  5*  ) 

This  genus  combtl  of  a species  from  Equinoctial 

CXLIV.  Vallarih.  Cor.  hypocraterif. ; fauce  tu- 
boque esquamatis  ; limbo  5~fido  obtuso.  Slam.  ex- 
serta.  HI.  fauci  inserta,  brevissima,  apicc  extus 
gibbere  cjmoso.  Anth.  sagittate,  medio  stigmati 
coherentes.  Ovarium  biloculare/  Stylus  filifor- 
mu.  Stig.  conico-ovatum.  Squama:  5*  hypogyne, 
basi  connate;  aptcibui  ciliatis.  Follic.---  (JVcrn. 
Trans,  i.  p.  52.) 

41  This  is  the  Flos  pergU/anus  of  Rumpliius,  which 
Litmeus  considered  as  the  first  species  of  his 
genus  Pcrgularia 


ANY. 

CXLV.  Parronsta.  Cor.  infundibulif.  fsnpe  tubo.  OeT, 
que  eftquamatis,  limbo  5-part  ito,  recurvo,  laciriii  *.  Po 
quilateris.  Slam,  exserta.  Fit.  medio  vel  juxti 
basin  tubi  in  Berta*  filiformia.  Anth.  sagittate,  medio 
stigmati  coherentes,  lobis  po.nicis  poUine  destitu. 
tis.  Ovaria  2,  v.  1,  biloculare.  Stylus  1.  Stig, 
dilatatum.  Squama  5,  hypogyne,  distinct*  t.  con- 
nate. Follic.  2,  distinctly  v.  coherentes.  ( Wen. 
Trans,  i.  p.  53.) 

2 MtdJij"1’  1 AH  shrubby,  and  from  New 

l iLZnlata.  1“*- 

This  genus  contains  also  the  Eciutes  coryatAoia, 

Horibunda,  and  spicata. 

CXLV I.  Lyonsia.  Cor.  infundibulif.  fsuce  tubo- 
que esquamatis,  limbo  5-partito,  recurro,  lscinik 
equilatcris  : estivatione  valvata.  Siam,  exserta. 

Ftb  medio  tubo  inserta  filiformia.  Anth.  sagittate, 
medio  stigmati  coherentes*  lobis  posticu  polline 
vacuis.  Ovarium  biloculare.  Stylus  1,  filiformis, 
apice  dilatato.  Stig.  subconicum.  Squama  5, 
hypogyne,  connate.  Caps,  cylinobracca,  bilooi- 
lans,  valvis,  folliculifonnibus,  dissepimento  paral- 
lelo  libcro  utrinque  seminifero  placentis  adaatii. 

( JVcrn.  Trans,  i.  p.  55.  and  Prodr.  p.  466.) 

1.  Strammea.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island.  Shrub . 

This  plant  differs  from  the  New  Holland  specks 

of  Parsonsia,  only  iu  its  fruit  being  capsular. 

CXLVII.  Alktonia.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  fauce  to- 
boque  esquamatis.  Stain,  inclusa.  Anth.  lanceo- 
late, longitudinaliter,  pollenifere  a stigmate  libe* 
re.  Ovaria  2.  Stylus  1,  filiformis,  apice  dilatato. 

Stig.  subconicum.  SquamuUe  null*  hyP°gTl,*» 
nec  calycioe.  Follic.  tefetes.  (H 'em.  Trans,  i. 

p.  59.) 

1.  Scholar  is.  East  Indies  and  the  Moluccas. 

Shrub.  t 

2.  Spcctabilis.  Island  of  Temor.  Shrub. 

3.  Fcnenata.  East  Indies.,  Shrub. 

4.  • Costata.  O taheite.  Shrub. 

CXLVIII.  Cryptolepis.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Tu- 
bus squamulis  5,  obtusis,  inclusie,  bciniis  limbi  al- 
ternantibus.  Faux  nuda.  Siam,  inclusa,  imo  tubo 
inserta.  Anth.  sagittate.  Ot  ar.  2.  Styli  0.  Stic 
dilatatum,  apiculo  conico.  Sqttam.  5,  hypogyn*. 
Follic.  - - - ( JVem.  Trans,  u p.  56.) 

This  plant  is  a shrub  from  the  East  Indies. 

CXLIX.Prestoni.v-  Or.  hypocraterif.  Faus.co- 
ronata,  iubulo  annulari  indivtso,  aywuwuque  5,  ifl- 
tcrioribus  bciniis  limbi  alternantibui.  Anth.  »e- 
mi-exserte,  sagittate,  medio  stigmati  coherentes, 
lobis  posticie  polline  vacuis.  Ovar.  2.  Stybu  1,  6- 
bformis,  apice  dihtato.  Stig.  turbinatum  apiculo 
angustiore.  Urceolus  hypogynus,  1-phyllus.  Foil- 
- - - ( H em.  Trans,  i.  p.  58.) 

1.  Tomentota.  Near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Shrub- 

CL*  Balpouria.  Cor.  infundibulif.  /“fl«x|can>oa- 
ta,  tubulo  crenulato.  Limbi  lacinie  recte,  zqm- 
lateres.  Siam.  iemt-exs<  rta,  fauci  inserla.  Asm- 
sagittate,  medio  stigmati  coherentes,  mucronat*. 
Ovar.  2-locul.  Stylus  1,  filiformis,  apice  dilatato. 

Stig.  angulatum.  Squamulnt  10  basi  cahrci*  e*tr* 
ccrollant  insert*:  hypogyne  uuiLr.  Foluc.  • • • 

( JVem.  Trans,  i.  p.  59.) 

1.  Saligua.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

CL I.  Carmonea.  Cal.  persisteos,  5-partitus.  Cor. 
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' I FI.  Perm. 
Hm  f iii.  p.  28. 


V.  rotata.  Styl.  capillares.  Drupa  glohosa,  6-IocuL 

taxMl rU.  Sem.  solitaria. 

* 1.  HetCrophylla.  Lie  of  Luzon.  Shr.  ( Cavan.) 

CLII.  Gumillka.  Cal.  casrp^nulatusi  5-hdui.  Cor . 

0.  German  semibifulum.  Caps,  2-locul.  pulyspcr- 
ma  birottris. 

1 . AttricuLUa.  Near  Munna.  ( FI.  Per.  iii.  p.23  J 

CLIII.  Akredeha.  Cal.  2-pariitu4,  Uorso  carina- 
tua.  Cor.  0.  SlyL  2-fidus.  Sent.  1.  Cal.  com- 
presto  membranaceo-bialato  tectum. 

1.  Spicata.  Peru.  ( Jussieu,  Gen.  PL) 

CLIV.  Spanasthe.  UrubfUa  simplex.  Cor.  xqua- 
les.  Intolucr.  subheptaphylium.  Pei.  lanceolaia, 
patentia.  Frnctus  ovaiia,  in  dorso  3-striaiua. 

1 . Pmmiculaia.  ( Hydroeotyle  spananthe  of  W illd. ) 

CLV.  fiovLEMA.  Urn  bell  a simplex  Iriflora.  Flvsc. 
fertile*  parallels  Pet.  xquaha.  Fruct.  4-gonus 
tubpyramidalu.  Stm.  extu*  concava. 

1.  Palmata.  Hills  of  Peru.  Ann. 

2.  Ljobata.  Peruvian  Andes.  Ann. 

3.  Inc ana . Hills  of  Peru. 

CLV  I.  Muumum.  Umbelia  simplex.  Intolucr.  po- 

lyphyllum.  Fruct.  (torgidus)  ovatus,  profunde 
aulcatus  : angulis  rotundis.  Pet.  lutescentia.  Cal. 
denticulate*. 

].  ProtiferuM.  Descado,  S.  Amer.")  ~ ... 

2.  Micropht/Uum.  D«c«io.  Shr.V?' "mB ,M’ 

3.  Mu.  of  Chili.  { /c0“*>  r* 

4.  Acatde . Descado.  J P’ 

CLVII.  Huanaca.  Cal.  denticuli*  mininut*  'per- 

sistms.  Pet.  knceolata,  patentia.  Fruct.  ovatus* 
acutus  lmeti  tribus  striatus.  Invohtcr.  universale 
2 phyllum,  tripartitum  longum*  partiale  polyphyl- 
liun. 

1.  Acaulis.  Descado  S.  America.  ( Gnwi. ) 

CLVIII.  Meux.  Cal.  obsoletut.  Pet.  inflexa  In- 
tegra. In  valuer,  universale  1-phyllum  partiale 
pauctfolium  subUterale.  Fruct.  elliptico-oblongu* 
utrinque  tricostatus. 

1.  Heterophyllum.  (sE/htra  bunius  of  Willd.) 

2.  Muielltna.  (Phvllandrum  tnuteilinum  of 

WiUd.) 

3.  Athamanta.  (JEthusa  j nettm  of  Willd.) 

4.  Fattmm.  Perm. 

CL1X.  Myrrhis.  Umbelia  composita.  Intolucr. 
erecta.  Fruct.  oblongus  profunde  sulcatus ; angu- 
lis submembranaceis. 

1 . Odorata.  ( Scandix  odorata  of  W illd. ) 

CLX.  Olive  at  a.  Umbelia  simplex.  Intolucr.  po- 
lyphyllum  longius.  Cal.  5 -den  tat  us.  Pet.  ‘2-par- 
tita. Fruct.  ovato-tere*  hirtutus. 

1 . Decumbent.  Near  Bagdad.  Ann.  ( Fatten. ) 

CLX1.  AkthRJSCUS.  Umbelia  composita.  Into- 
htcella  lance  'lata  erecta.  Fruct.  ovatus  pilis  &ca- 
ber,  rostro  ylabnx 

1.  Vulgaris.  ( Scandix  anthriscus  of  Willd.) 

2.  Nodofa,  Sicily. 

3.  Trichosperma.  Egypt. 

Order  II.  Digynia. 

CLXIl.  Brfwfria.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  inf undibulif. 
plicata.  Styli  2,  indiviri,  basi  subconnati.  Slig. 
capitata.  Caps.  2-locul.  valvuU,  locwlis  dispermii, 
caiyc-  baud  mutato  cincta.  (R.  Brown*  Prodr . 
p.  487.) 

1.  Lmearit.  2.  Media.  3.  Pannosa. 
All  from  New  Holland. 


CLXH1.  Dichon  DR  a.  Cal.Sp  art.  Cor.  subrotata,  Class  V. 
limbo  5-part,  piano.  Ovaria  2,  dlspcrma.  Styli  . nur‘dnx’ 
% barilarc*.  Stig.  capitata.  Vtriculi  1-spcnni.  ,r~*  w 
(R.  Broun,  Prodr.  p.  190.) 

1.  Repen s.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen** 

1 aland,  x » . 

CLX1V.  Cladostylis.  Cor.  rotau  campan.  5-lida, 
laciniis  ovatis,  .obtusis,  patentibu*.  Stum.  5,  in- 
fra medium  corolla:  insert  a,  haud  exserta.  Anth. 
bilocularcs,  ovatx,  erectx.  Otar,  ovatum,  supe- 
rum.  Styli  duo,  apice  bifidi.  Stig.  4.  Cape. 
ovata*  non  dchisccns  ; calyce  persistente  cincta  1- 
locuL  1-sperma.  Sem.  (an  abortu)  1*  ovatum.  , 

CoiyUdones,  foliacei*  conduplicari.  Rudic.  in  lo- 
boa  reflexa.  ( Humboldt , p.  202.) 

1.  Acuminata.  Near  the  city  of  Guyaquil. 

Shrub. 

See  Humb.  Planter  Equinoct idles,  p.  202. 

CLXV.  HEMiDESMca.  Asclcpiadca.  Masses  polli- 
nis  granulosse*  20.  Fil.  basi  connata.  Cor.  rotau. 

1.  Indicia.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

2. 1 

* g’  > Unpublished  specie*. 

Mr  Brown  lias  separated  this  genus  from  the  ge- 
nus Periploca * on  account  of  the  differences  in 
the  structure  of  its  flower.  See  JVcrn.  Trans . 
i.  p.  46. 

CLXV  I.  Secamone.  Asclcpiadca.  Masses  pollinis 
Ixves*  20.  FiL  connata,  extus  appcndiculata. 

Cor.  rotata. 

1.  Egyptiaca.  Egypt.  Shrub. 

2.  Emctica.  S.  - — — India . 

4,  - New  Holland.  Shrub. 

5.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

The  three  last  species  are  unpublished. 

CLXV II.  Mickoloxa.  Asclepiadea.  Massar pol- 
linis Ixves,  10,  pendulx.  Tubus  stamincus  nudus. 

Cor.  urceolata. 

1.  Sagittalum . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

2.  Uncare.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

Thc*c  ipecic*  are  the  Ccropeeia  sagittaia  and  the 

Ceropcgia  tenui  flora  of  Wiffdcnow.  See  Brown, 

Hern.  Trans,  i.  p.  42. 

CLXV  III.  Sarco.temxa.  Asclepiadea.  Masses 
pollinis  lxvcs,  10,  pendulx.  Corona  Siam rnca.  du- 
plex : exterior  cyathiformis  vcl  annularis,  crenata. 

Cor.  rotata. 

1.  Viminale.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  ■ ■ A species  nearly  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, from  New  Holland  and  New  Cale- 
donia. 

3.  The  Asclcnias  vi mined  is  of  Willd. 

The  probable  species,*  says  Mr  Brown,  **  are 
Asclcpias  aphytleiy  Thuob.  Prodromes ; Ascle- 
pias  stioitacea.  For  Jt.  Arab.  50.  ; Cynanchum 
pyrotechnic um ; and  perhaps  also  Asciepms  a- 
phylla  of  the  same  author.**  fVcm.  Trans,  i. 
p.  40. 

CLXIX.  D.emia.  Asclepiadea.  Master  pollinis  lx- 
vc»,  10,  pendulx.  Corona  ita mined  duplex : ex- 
terior 10-partita;  laciniis  akernis  minutis.  Cor.  ^ 
subrotata. 

1.  Externa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Cordala. 

Species  1.  is  the  Cynanchum  oxtensum  of  Willdc- 
now  ; and  stxcica  2.  is  the  Asclep  as  iQr.iaij  of 
Forsk.  Arab.  p.  49. 

CLXX.  Calotropis.  Asclepiadea.  Masses  pollinis 
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lives,  10,  pendular.  Corona  staminea  simplex,  5- 
phyila  : foiiolis  tubo  filamentorum  longitudinaliter 
adnatis : basi  recurra.  Cor.  subcampanulata. 

1.  Procera.  Persia.  Shrub. 

2.  Gigantca.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

Species  1.  is  the  A sc lepias  procera,  and  species  2. 
the  Asclcpias  gigantea , of  Willdcnow.  Sec 
ff 'em.  Trans,  i.  p.  28. 

CLXXI.  Xysmalobilm.  Asclepiadea.  Massac poL 
l inis  lives,  10,  pendular.  Corona  staminea  simplex, 
10-p.irtita;  lacmiis  alternis  minutis.  Cor.  patens. 
FoUiculi  runentacei. 

1.  Undulation.  2.  Grandiflarum. 

Both  of  these  species  are  given  by  Willdenow  un- 
der Asclcpias.  with  the  same  specific  names.  See 
Brow.),  Wem.  Trans,  i.  p.  27. 

CLXXI  1.  Gompkocarpl‘8.  Asclepiadea.  Masses 
pot  Unit  lives,  10,  pendular.  Corona  staminea  sim- 
plex, 5-phylla  : foiiolis  cucullati*  utnnquc  uuidenta- 
tis.  Cor.  reflex*.  FoUiculi  echinati  spmis  innocuis. 
1.  Arborescent*  2.  Crirjms. 

S.  F/ulicosu*.  4.  Sctosus. 

All  these  species  arc  given  under  A*clepias  by  Will- 
denow. See  Brown,  Wem.  Tram.  i.  p.  26. 
CLXXI  1 1.  Goxolobus,  or  Gonolobium.  Asclepia- 
dca.  Masses  pollinis  lives,  It),  transversa.  Cor. 
subrot  at  a.  San.  ernnosa. 

This  new  genus  is  formed  from  the  genus  Cynan- 
ciium.  “ Cynanchum  maritimum,  Linn.”  says 
Mr  Brown  ; “ tuberosum,  Linn. ; crispiflorum, 
Ilort.  Kcw.  belong  to  this  genus ; and  I sup- 
pose also  C.  phtnijiorujn,  grandijlorum , rostra- 
turn,  nigmmt  racemosum,  Carolincnxc,  obliquum , 
hirtum.  prost < alum,  and  i mdulatum,  of  Willde- 
ijow’s  Spec.  Plant.:  These,  however,  I have  not 
determined,  and  the  whole  genus  requires  to  be 
re-examined.”  Sec  R em.  Trans,  i.  p.  2k 
Pcrsoon  includes  under  his  subgenus  Goxolobium, 

1.  MacmphgUum,  Woods  of  Carolina.  (Af/- 
chaux  ) 

2.  Hirtuium.  Woods  of  Carolina. 

3.  Iugoe.  Banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Obtusi folium.  ( In  the  Herbariumo f Richard.) 

5.  Planiflorum.  Carthagena. 

6.  Ahum.  Peru.  ( Ca vanillas.) 

CLXXIV.  Marsdcma.  Asclepiadea.  Masses  polli- 
ngs Ixvcs,  10,  crcctx.  Anth.  tnembrana  terminals. 
Corona  staminea  5-phylla  : foiiolis  compressis,  in- 
divisis,  intus  edentulis. 

1.  Felutina.  New  Holland. 

2.  Tinctoria.  Sumatra. 

3.  Viridifiora.  New  Holland. 

4.  Clausa.  Jamaica. 

5.  SuaveoUns.  New  Holland. 

6.  Cineratcens.  New  Holland. 

7.  Ere  eta.  {Cynanchum  erect  um). 

8.  Rodrata.  New  Holland. 

“ This  genus,**  says  Mr  Brown,  u differs  from 
Pergnlariat  chiefly  in  the  want  of  the  inner  la- 
ciniz  of  the  corona  : It  is  therefore  an  arbitrary 
separation,  made  principally  to  obtain  clearer 
characters  for  botn.  The  two  species  (7,  8) 
with  an  elongated  stigma  are  perhaps  not  truly 
of  this  genus,  but,  it  separated  from  it,  must 
form  each  a distinct  genus.”  ( Wem.  Trans.) 
CLXXV.  Hoy  a.  Asclepiadea.  Masses  pollinis  li- 
ves, 10,  erecto-conniveutes.  Anth . membrana  ter- 
minate. Corona  staminea  5-phylla  : foiiolis  de- 


pressis,  angulo  interior*  produeto  in  deatem  in-  0«r, 
then  incumbentem.  Cor.  rotate.  P* 

1.  Camosa.  Tropical  parts  of  Asia,  snd  io  *" 
New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Viridijlora.  Groves  of  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

Species  1.  is  the  Asclcpias  camosat  and  specie*  2. 

the  Asclepias  volubilis  of  Willdenow.  « How 
camosa  ” says  Mr  Brown,  probably  includes 
several  species,  which  can  only  be  determined 
from  living  specimens  : it  is  also  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  type  of  the  genus  Iloga  viridijlora , 
differing  in  some  degree  in  the  structure  of  its 
corona,  and  considerably  in  habit.’1  (W  era. 
Trans,  i.  p.  15.) 

CLXXVI.  Cehofmvia.  Cor.  tubo  e basi  ventricoa 
cylindraceo  ; limbi  taciniis  ligulanbus.  Columns 
fructificationis  inclusa.  Corona  slam,  duplex,  ex- 
terior abbreviata,  5-loba  : interior  5 phyua,  folio- 
lis  ligularibus,  indtvisis,  lobis  exterioris  oppoutis. 
Anth.  apice  simplices.  Masscr  pollinis  erect*,  basi 
affix*,  marginibus  • simplicibus.  Stig.  muticum. 
FoUiculi  cylindracei,  lives.  Sem.  comosa.  (R. 
Brown,  hern.  Trans,  i.  p.  10.) 

To  this  genus  belong  Sp.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  of  Ce- 
ropegiat  p.  159. ; and  also  two  undescribcd  spe- 
cies, 

CLXXVII.  Huervia.  Cor.  campan. limbo  10-fido, 
laciniis  acccssoriis  nanis,  dentiforroibus.  Columm 
fructificationis  inclusa.  Corona  stam.  duplex;  ex- 
terior quinquefida,  laciniis  bifidis  : interior  5-phyl- 
la, foiiolis  e basi  gibboaa  subulatix,  iudivius,  Uci- 
niis  exterioris  alternant ibus.  Anth.  apice  simplices. 
Masses  pollinis  erect  x,  basi  affix i,  altero  marline 
cartilagineo-pcllucido.  Stig.  muticum.  FoUiculi 
snbcylmdracei,  lives.  Sem.  comosa.  ( R.  Brown, 
i Wem,  Trans,  i.  p.  11.) 

Sp.  43-— 49  of  Slapeiia,  p.  157.  belong  to  this  ge- 
nus. Mr  Brown  has  examined  only  Sp.  43,  45, 

46,  from  which  the  character  is  fanned. 
CLXXVIII.  Piaranthus.  Cor.  campan.  5-fida, 
camosa.  Columna  fructificationis  inclusa.  Corona 
stam.  simplex  5-phylla,  foiiolis  dorso  dentatis. 
Anth.  apice  simplices.  Masses  pollinis  erects, 
basi  affix*,  altero  margine  cartila^ineo-peilucido. 

Stig.  muticum.  Follic.  - - - (Wem.  Trans,  i.  p.  12.) 

“ The  want  of  the  external  corona,”  says  Ms 
Brown,  “ renders  it  necessary  to  separate  from 
Stapclia  and  Huernia  this  genus ; of  which  the 
only  two  certain  species  are  Stapclia  punctata 
and  nulla  of  Masson.** 

C LX XIX.  Stapelia.  Cor.  rotata,  5-fida,  ctroosa. 
Columna  fructificationis  exserta.  Corona  stam.  du- 
plex, utraqut*  in  variis  varia ; interior  quaudoqoe 
obsolcta.  Anth.  apice  simplices.  Mast  a-  poUntii 
basi  affix*,  altero  margine  cartilagineo-pellucido. 

Stig.  muticum.  FoUic.  subcylindracei,  lives.  Sem. 
comosa. 

Beside  several  species  of  the  genus  Stapelia, 
p.  157.  this  genus  contains  several  unpublished 
ones  in  the  Ranksiun  Herbarium.  See  hern. 
'Trans,  i.  p.  IS. 

CLXXX.  Caralluma-  Cor.  rotata,  profunde  5- 
fida.  Columna  fructificationis  exserta.  Coro** 
stam.  limplici  sene  10  phylia  ; foiiolis  quinque  an* 
tberis  oppositis  indivisia ; reliquis  bipartitis  subu- 
latis.  Anth.  apice  simplices.  Masxce  polls  nix  erect*, 
basi  aifixi,  marginibus  simplicibus.  Stig.  muticum. 
FoUic.  graciles,  lives.  Sem.  comosa. 
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V.  1.  Adscendens.  The  Slapelia  adjcetideus  of  Rox- 
burgh. 

— - CLXXXI.  MicROSTkMHA.  Cor.  rotaia, 5- fida.  Co* 
lumna  fhtclificalionis  exserta.  Corona  slam,  mo- 
oophylLa,  carnosa,  5-loba,  lobis  cum  antheru  alter- 
nantibus.  Anth.  apice.  simplices*  Masses  pollinis 
medio  laieri  insert*,  atigmati  incumbent'*.  Stig. 
muticum.  Foilic.  graciles,  Izves.  Sem.  como- 
sa. 

1.  Tubrro  um.  New  Holland.  (Prodr.  p.  459.) 

CLXXX.U  Tylophora.  Cor . rotata,  5- partita. 

Corona  slam.  5 phylla,  foliolis  depress  is,  carnotis, 
angulo  tuterturi  simplict  edentulo.  Anth.  mem- 
brana  terminal*.  Masses  i-ollini t circtx,  basi  a f- 
fix*,  marginibus  siropheibus.  Stig.  muticum.  Fol- 
ks. levrs.  Srm.  comosa. 

J.  Grandi flora.  3.  Fleruosa. 

2.  Bur  ba  t a,  4.  Paniculata. 

All  from  New  Holland,  Sec.  (Prodr.  460.) 

CLXXXI  11.  Dibchidia.  Cor.  urqyolata,  5-fida. 
Corona  slam.  5-phylla,  fulioha  bifid  is,  laciniis  subu- 
latis,  patent ibu«,  apice  recurvis.  Anth.  membrana 
terminate.  Massa  pollinis  erect*,  bast  affix x.  Stig. 
mutt  uni.  Foilic.  lxvta.  Sem.  como-a.  ( Prodr. 46 1 .) 

1.  Nummularia.  New  Holland.  Pertn. 

CLXXX IV,  Gym a.  Cor.  suburceulata  5-fida. 
Fauce  **pe  corona  ta.  squama  Its  dcnticlusive  5,  si- 
nubus  insert  is.  Corona  Siam,  nulla.  Anth.  mem- 


Sp.  1.  is  probably  not  a genuine  species, 
CLXXXI  X.  Ox  y ret  alum  • Cor.  tubo  brevi  vetiirt- 
coso ; limbo- 5 partito,  laciniis  supra  ligulatia.  Co- 
rona slam.  5-phvllii,  foliolis  subrotundis  simplicibus 
camoais.  Anth.  membrana  terminate.  Masson 


Class  V. 
I’cntandria. 


p cl  It  hu  linear*  s pendular,  ailis*  curvature  proees- 
suutn,  deiu  adsccndL-ntium  Stig.  acumine  elon- 
gate bipartite.  Foilic.  . • . ( IVern.  Trans,  p.  30.) 
This  genus  consist*  of  a single  species,  which  was 
discovered  in  1768,  uear  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks. 

CXC.  Diplolkpis.  Cor.  tubo  brevi.  urceolato,  lim- 
bo  5-part.  Corona  stam.  5-phylla,  foliolis  ob- 
tusis  squamula  iiiterion  auctis,  Anth.  membrana 
terminatx.  Massa t pollinis  ventricos*,  juxta  api- 
cem  affix*,  pendul*.  Stig.  vostro  clongato  inui- 
viso.  Foilic.  ....  ( fVtrn.  Trans,  p.  30.) 

Only  one  certain  species  of  this  genus  is  known. 

It  was  discovered  by  Mr  Menxies  near  Valpa- 
raizo  in  Chili.  The  Asclepias  vomit  aria  of 
Koenigfs  MSS.  agrees  in  several  respects  with 
this  genus. 

CXCI.  Holostemma.  Cor.  subrotata  5-fida.  Co-  - 


rona  imo  tubo  stamineo  mserta,  simplex,  annula- 
ris, mtegra.  Anth.  membrana  terminatx.  Masses 
pollinis  pendul*,  compress*,  apice  attenuato  afiix*. 
Stig.  muticum.  Foilic.  ventricosi,  l*ves.  Sem. 


comosa. 


brana  terminal*.  Masses  pollinis  erect*,  basi  af- 
fix*. Foilic.  graciles,  Izves.  Sem.  comosa. 

1.  < •cminatum.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Trinerve.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

This  genus  contains  also  the  Asclepias  lacHfera 
and  the  Periploca  syfacstris,  (Prodr.  462.) 
CLXXX  V.  Leptaoenia.  Cor.  subrotata,  tubo  bre- 
vi .fauce  corona,  squamis  5-sinubus  impositis ; Umbo 
barbato,  *stivatione  valvata.  Corona  stam.  nulla. 
Anth.  Lbere,  apice  simplices.  Massa1  pollinis 
erect*,  basi  affix*,  apice  coarc tato  pellucido ! Stig, 
muticum.  Foilic 

Of  this  genus  Mr  Brown  has  examined  three  spe- 
cies in  the  Banksian  Herbarium,  from  the  East 
Indies  and  the  north  and  middle  of  Africa. 
Wcm.  Trans,  i p.  23. 

CLXXX VI.  Saucolobus.  Cor.  subrotata,  5-fida. 
Fame  nuda.  Corona  stam.  nulla.  Anth.  mem* 
brana  terminal*.  Massa!  pollinis  erect*,  basi  af- 
fix*. Stig.  muticum.  Foilic.  ventricosi,  earnest. 
Sem.  marginata ! 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  found  this  plant  in  Prince’s  Island 
near  Batavia.  Warn,  Trans,  i.  p.  24. 
CLXXXVII.  Kanahia.  Cor.  campanulata,  limbo  5- 
partito.  C'Aumna  semi  inclusa.  Corona  stam.  api- 
ce  tubi  filamentorum  imposita,  5-phylla,  foliolis 
e basi  mcrasaata  subulatts,  indivisis.  Anth.  mem- 
brana terminal*.  Masses  fmtUnis  ventricos*,  apice 
affix «,  pendul*.  Stig.  muticum.  FoUic.  gtacilcs, 
striati.  Sem.  comosa.  Wcm.  Trans,  i.  p.  28. 

1.  LamHora.  The  Asclepias  laniflora  of  Forsk. 
CLXXX VIII.  Oxybj'elma.  Cor.  rotata,  patens. 
(Cor.  tubo  brevi,  subrotata.  Prodr.)  Columna  ex- 
Berta.  Corona  stam.  5-phylla,  foliolis  * utu,  indt- 
visu.  Anth.  membrana  terminata.  Massa:  pollinis 
compress*,  apice  attenuato  affix*,  pendul*.  Stig. 
muticum.  Foilic.  laves.  Sem.  comosa.  ( Hern. 
Trans,  i.  p.  29.) 

1.  Carnosum.  New  Holland-  Peren. 

2.  Esculenta.  The  Periploca  esculent  a of  Linn. 


1.  Ada  kodien.  (Rheed.  MaL  ix.  p*9.)  Shrub. 

CXCII.  Metaplkxis.  Cor.  subrotata.  Corona  slam. 
5-phylla,  foliolis  nanis,  cucullatis,  cum  anthens  al- 
ternant lb  us.  Anth.  membrana  terminat*.  Massa; 
pollinis  ventricos*,  pendul*  latere  affix*.  Stig. 
rostro  elongato  tudiviso.  Foilic.  .... 

The  species  of  this  genus  was  gathered  by  Sir 
George  Staunton,  in  the  province  of  Pcchely  in 
China. 

CXC1II.  Djtassa.  Cor.  subrotata.  Corona  slam. 
duplex  ; exterior  5 partita  ; laciniis  acuminatis  ; 
interior  5 phy  11a,  brevior,  exteriori  anthcn.que  op- 
posita.  Anth.  membrana  terminal*.  Masses  pol- 
linis  ventricos*,  infra  apieem  affix*,  pendul*.  Stig. 
apiculo  ob luso.  Foilic.  . . . ( Wern.  Trans,  t.  p.  38.) 

A species  of  this  genus  was  gathered  by  Sir  J. 
Banks  at  Rjo  de  Janeiro. 

CXCIV.  Eustegia.  Cor.  rotata.  Corona  triplex  ; 
singula  5-phylla;  extrma  fauce  mserta  laciniis,  lim- 
bi opposite  ; reliijua  extima  alternantia,  anthens  op- 
posita,  foliolis  media  tripartitis,  tnUm.r  mdivisis. 
Anth.  membrana  terminat*.  Masste  pollinis  api- 
ce attenuato  affix*,  pendul*.  Stig.  submuticum. 

Foilic. f fVem.  Trans,  i.  p.  41.) 

44  This  remarkable  character,”  says  Mr  Brown,  • 
“ is  taken  from  Apocynum  hastatum,  Thttnb. 
Prodr.  47 ; Apocynum  nmiutum,  Linn.  Sdppl . 

169 ; and  from  a very  nearly  related  spt'ciea 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr  F. 
Bauer. 

CXCV.  Metastelma.  Cor.  subcampan.  Jnuce  co- 
ronata  denubus  5 exsertis.  sinubus  opposilis,  tu- 
bum  decurrentibus.  Corona  slum,  uulia.  Anth . 
membrana  terminat*.  Mast  a-  pollinis  compress*, 

Kio-  attenuato  affix*,  pendul*.  Stig.  muticum. 

Mic.  - - - ( Went.  Traits,  i.  p.  41.) 

1.  Paroiflorum.  The  Cynanchum  parvifiorum 
of  bwartx.  Peren. 

CXCV1.  Astefhanub.  Cor.  subcantpau.  fauce  tu- 
boque  esquamatis.  Corona  staminea  nulla.  Anth, 
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membrana  terminal*.  Mattie  pollinit  pendular. 
Slig  eiudatnm,  V.  mutieum.  Foil  it.  i 
” Thu  generic  character,”  »ay»  Mr  Brown,  “ is 
formed  from  Apocynum  trijioru.n  and  linearc, 
Linn.  Suppl.  and  from  two  new  species  in  the 
Bankijan  collection.  Ajtocynum  cordahtm  and 
lanceolalwn,  Thunb.  Prodr.  probably  likewise 
belong  to  this  genus ; and  I hare  modified  the 
character,  to  admit  a eery  remarkable  plant  found 
by  Mr  Masson  in  South  Africa.” 

CXCVII.  Gymxanthera.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  Co- 
ntra faucia  5-pbylia.  Fit.  distincta,  fauci  inser- 
ta.  Anth.  imberbes.  Matter  poliinit  quaterna- 
tim  applied*  apice  dilatato  corpusculorum.  Slig. 
apiculo  bifido.  Follic.  cylindracci,  l*rea,  divan - 
oetissimi.  Sem.  coraosa.  ( Warn.  Trans,  i.  p.  +7.) 


I.  A Hlida.  New  Holland.  Shr.  ( Prodr.  p.  4dt.)  Chat. 

Order  III.  Trioynia. 

CXCVIII.  Malemierbia.  Cal.  inferus  persist enj. 

Pel.  fauci  cal.  infra  incisuras  insidentia.  .Vert,  co- 
ronula  10  squamia,  membranaceis  2-4  creuatis,  pe- 
tabs  alternis.  Anth.  incumbentes  basi  cxcantz. 

Slyl.  infra  apieem  germinis  orbiculatim  affiii.  Slig. 
capitata.  Cajtt.  apice  tnralvis.  Sem.  plura  affiu 
rcceptac.  3,  linearibus,  per  caps,  parictem  decur- 
renttbus. 

1.  Thyrirflora.  Peru.  Shrnb.  {FI.  Per ar.  iii. 

P-30.) 

2.  Linear  ifolia.  Mts.  of  Chilr.  (Cavaniliu.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  PENTANDRIA. 


The  following  plants,  being  pentandrous,  might  be 
expected  in  this  class  ; but  they  belong  to  natural 
genera,  the  species  of  which  obgnt  not  to  be  separa- 
ted, and  which  fall  under  other  classes. 

Monooyhia. 

Several  species  of  Exacum,  Rubia,  Crucianella, 
Prinos,  and  Loranthue.  Pavetta  pentandra.  01- 
der.laudia  pentandra.  Cornus  a lb  id  a.  Frankenia 
larvit.  Polycnemum  oppodti/biium.  Csualpioia  cril- 
ta , pentandra.  Cassia  pilota,  serpent,  chamacrista. 
Some  species  of  Hyperanthera  or  Guilandina.  Ce- 
ratonia  till  qua.  Bcimbax  prnlandrum.  Polygonum 
amphibium,  lapalkifolhm.  Samara  pentandra, Jlori- 
bunda.  Passerina  pentandra.  Tnanthema  chryt. 
tallina.  Citharexylum  prnlandrum. 


Polygonum  virginianum,Jiliforme.  Triauthemapai- 
tandra.  Csasus  kedcra cea,  ampelopsis , slant.  Scle- 
ran  thus  annum. 

Triovnia. 

Polygonum  ocrentum.  Minuartia  Montana.  Arena, 
ria  rubra,  tenuifolia.  Euphorbia  antiquorum,  m act- 
inia, articulata,  cyparitsiat  ¥ Xylophyll*. 


PsMTAOYNIA. 

Spergula  arvensis , pentandra.  Ceraatium  pcnlau- 
drum,  semidecandrum . Suriana  marUima.  Mcsem- 
bryanthemum  pinnatifidum.  Erodium.  Actinophyl- 
lum  prnlandrum.  Mahernisc,  Lin. 


Dioynia. 


PoLYOYNIA. 


Oldenlandia  digyna.  Several  speciea  of  Zizyphua, 


Ranunculus  hederacent. 


CLASS  VI.  HEXANDRIA. 


_ Order  I.  Mokogykia. 

Class  VI.  . 

Mfttndrias 

" Sect  I.  Floteert  hating  the  Calyx  doubled ; fur- 

nithrd  with  a Calyx  and  Corolla,  and  without 
Spalhet. 

Qiri.  Beohelia.  Cat.  3-fidus,  superus.  Pet.  S s 
Squama  nectarifera  ad  basin  pctali.  Baeea  trilocul. 
I.  Ananae.  New  Spain  and  Surinam.  Shrub, 
it.  Pinguin.  Jamaica  and  Barbadocs.  Shrub. 
9.  Kantian.  South  America. 

♦.  Lingulata.  South  America.  Shrub, 
li.  Ilractrata.  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cru/,.  Shrub. 
fl.  I'rimcvligera.  Writ  Indira.  Shrub. 

7.  Chruianlha.  Caraccas.  Shrnb. 

H.  A 'uAIrnulii.  South  America.  Shrub, 

9.  Ilumitii.  • . - Shrub. 

10.  Autnjta.  Brazil.  Shrub. 


*11.  Inearnata.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  1 See  Flor.  0MVI 
’ * 12.  Sphacclata.  Chili.  > Perm.  How4* 

* 1 3.  Bicolor.  Shores  of  Chili.  J iii.  p.  32.  —'V- 
603.  Pitc  mrnia.  Cal.  3-phyllus  semisuperus.  Pet. 

3.  Squama  nectarifera  ad  basin  petalorum.  Slig. 

3,  contorts.  Copt.  3 introrsum  dehisccutes.  Sem. 
alata. 

1.  Bromeliiefolia.  Jamaica,  at  the  sides  of 
rocks.  Shrub. 

2.  Anguttifolia.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Shrnb. 

3.  Latifolia.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

* 4.  Lanuginosa.  At  Potuxo.  Perm. ' 

• 5.  Puleendenla.  Groves  of  the 

Andes. 

• 6.  Paniculala.  Mts.  of  the  Andes. 

• 7.  Ferruginea.,  Near  Lima. 

* 8.  ChruttaUina.  Groves  and  hills  of 

Peru. 

* 9.  Pyramidata.  Mountains  of  Peru. 

* 10.  Coarctata.  Chili,  feren. 

< 


I See  Flor. 
Peru  v. 
iii.  p.  35. 
t.  258. 


I 
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OtauVf.  *11.  Bracteata.  St  Vincents,  Shrub. 
Hrxandria.  Sp.  8,  9,  10,  are  given  by  Pertooo  under  the  9ub- 
' "v  genus  Pour  ret  ur.  Cal.  infero,  S-part.  Anlh. 

lncumbentibus  linearibut.  Cops.  valvia  septiieris. 

004.  Tielandsia.  Cal  8-fidus,  peraistens,  Cor. 
3-fidi,  campanula.  Caps.  l-locul.  Sem.  comma. 

1 , Utripdata.  On  the  trees  of  South  America. 
Perea. 

2.  Serrala.  South  America. 

S.  lingulala.  On  treet  of  South  America. 

4.  Tenurfolia.  Ou  trees  of  S.  America.  Perea. 

5.  Fleruosa.  On  trees  in  Jamaica  and  Cartlia- 
gena.  Perea. 

6.  Srtacea.  On  the  trees  of  Jamaica.  Perea. 

7.  Paniculata.  South  America. 

8.  Fasciculata.  On  trees  in  Jamaica.  Perea. 

9.  Mutant.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Perea. 

10.  Polyslachua.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Per. 

11.  Monastachya.  South  America. 

12.  Pruinota.  Jamaica.  Perm. 

IS.  Canescens.  Jamaica.  Perea. 

14.  Angusii/blia.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

15.  Rrcurvata.  Jamaica. 

16'.  Usncoides.  Virginia,  Jamaica,  and  Brasil. 

* 17.  Tetraatka.  On  trees  and  stones  in  the  Andes. 

* 18.  Rubra.  Near  Tarma. 

* 19.  MacuUda.  On  trees  and  stones  in  the  Andes. 

* 20.  Brjiora.  On  trees  and  stones  in  the  Andes, 

Perea. 

* 21 . Parviflora.  Perea. 

* 22.  Heptanlha.  Warm  parts  of  Peru. 

*28.  Purpurea.  Stony  parts  of  Peru. 

* 24.  Stssiliflara.  Warm  parts  of  Peru.  Perea. 

* 25.  CnrnUaris.  Warm  parta  of  Peru. 

•26.  Ferescens. 

Sp.  17 — 86.  See  Flor.  Perm.  iii.  p.  39. 

606.  Bcrmanhia.  Col.  prisroaticus,  coloratus,  3. 
fidua  : angulis  membranactia.  Pet.  3.  Caps.  3- 
locuL  recta.  Sem.  minota. 

1.  Duticha,  or  Dintachua.  Ceylon  and  New 
Holland.  Perea. 

2.  Rijiora,  Marshes  in  Virginia. 

* 3.  Juncea.  New  Holland. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromal,  p.  263. 

607.  Tradebcantia.  Cal.  S-phyllus.  Pet.  3.  Fit. 
villi s articularis.  Caps.  3-locui 

1.  Firginica.  Virginia.  Perea, 
it.  Cratafi/ia.  Mexico.  Perea. 

S.  Ereeta.  Mexico.  Ann. 

4.  Zoaoaia.  Mix  in  Jamaica  and  Guiana.  Per. 

5.  Discolor.  At  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  Perea. 

6.  Malabarica.  Malabar.  Perea. 

7.  Mimosa.  Surat ! Perea. 

8.  Dimtricata.  Guiana,  Cayenne,  and  Trisridad, 

9.  Geniculnta.  South  America,  Perea. 

10.  Moaaadra.  Mountains  of  Hispaniola.  Ann. 

11.  Multi  flora,  Mts.  of  Jamaica. 

12.  CanSfolia.  High  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

IS.  Procumbent.  In  the  Caraccas.  Perm. 

14.  Azillarit.  India.  Am. 

15.  Formosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Crustata.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

17.  Papilionacea.  India.  Ann. 

*18 .Rosea.  South  Carolina.  Ana.  (Mick.) 

*1 Q.  Latefolia.  Hills  of  Peru.  Ann.  (Ft.  Pcruv.) 
Sp.  4.  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  subgenus 
Zaxonia.  Synopsis,  i.  p.  347. 

686.  Sikpuania.  Cal.  campanulatus  bilobus.  Cor. 


4-pet.  Siam,  bina  inferior*  longior*.  Germen  pc-  .P4**  Vf 
diccllatum.  Sly  tut  0.  .Vltg.  capitatum.  Capstmf  Hnaaari*. 
1.  Cleonuddes.  Caraccas.  Shrub.  u 

J690.  Franeekla.  Ca/.  5 fnius,  infundibulif.  Pet.  5. 

Stig.  6-part.  Caps.  1 locul.  3-valvis. 

1.  Lous.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  Astracan.  Pam. 

2.  Mothria.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

3.  Hirsuta.  Apulia,  Catidia,  Siberia.  Perea. 

4.  Puleerulcnta.  England,  Narbonne,  Italy,  and 
the  shores  of  Apulia.  Ann. 

*5.  Corymbosa.  Nor  Arxeau.1  Dcsfont.  All 

* 6.  Thymijuha.  Barbary.  j p.  316. 

*7 . Microjphylla.  ,S.  America.  Shrub.  (Camn.) 

675.  CosniQKEA.  Cal.  inferus,  5-part.  Cor.  4-seu  5- 
pct.  Caps.  3-locul.  apicc  dchiscens,  loculis  |ub- 
trispermis. 

1.  Trephytla.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

2.  Pianola.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

684.  Loranthcs.  Germen  iuferum.  Cal  0.  Cor. 

6-fida,  revoluta,  Siam,  ad  apices  petalorum.  Barca 
1 .sperm*. 

1.  Scurrula.  China.  Shrub. 

2.  Tetropetalus.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

3.  Glaucus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub, 

4.  Btjiorus.  East  Indict.  Shrub. 

5.  Parcifolius.  High  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

6.  FaUatus.  Madras.  Shrub. 

7-  Vnijlorus.  Woods  of  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

6.  Europout.  Austria  and  Siberia.  Been.  Shr. 

9.  lamgibrncteatus.  Peru.  Shrub. 

10.  Buddlejoides.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1 1.  Modosus.  Peru,  Shrub. 

12.  Claeatus.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

13.  Longijorus.  East  Indies.  Shrub.  ■ 

14.  Eltulicus.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

15.  Americanos.  Woody  coasts  of  America.  Shr. . 

16.  Emorzinalus.  Mts.  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

17.  Occidentals.  Woody  parta  of  Amer.  Shrub. 

18.  LoitKcroidc*.  Woody  part*  of  Asia.  Shrub. 

19.  Peadunculatus.  Woody  coasts  of  Cartha- 
gena.  Shrub. 

20.  Seuilis.  Woods  of  Carthageaa.  Shrub. 

21.  Marginatus.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

22.  Stelis.  Woody  parts  of  Cumana.  Shrub. 

23.  Paucifiorus.  Woods  in  the  interior  of  Jam. -VAr.  . 

24.  Brattlknsis.  Brastl.  Shrub. 

25.  Pentandrus.  India.  Shrub. 

26.  Small  ui . Carthagens. . Shrub. 

* 27.  Cuneifolius.  Valleys  of  Peru.  Shrub. 

* 28.  IMckotomus.  Peruvian  Andes. 

* 29.  Acuiifolms.  Warm  parts  of  Peru. 

* 30.  Sarmentosus.  Groves  of  the  Andes. 

* 31.  Acumiaalur.  Groves  of  the  A odea 

* 32.  Retrofits  us.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  . 

* 33.  Lanccolatus.  Groves  of  the  Andes. 

* 34.  Pmctalus.  Groves  of  the  Andes. 

* 35.  llelerophyllus.  Woods  of  Chili. 

* 36.  Grandt/Uirus.  Peruvian  Andes. 

* 37.  Glaucus.  Peru. 

* 38.  E/liptirus.  Peru. 

* 39.  Trtraudrut.  Woods  of  Chili  Shrub. 

* 40.  Penicillatus.  Peru. 

* 41.  OvaUfoiius.  Peru. 

* 42.  Polyttachyus.  Peru. 

*43.  Cucullaru.  Guiana.  Shr.  ( Lamsrck,  Journ. 

d’ Hill.  Mat.  No.  12,  p.  444.) 

Sp,  27—12.  Set  FUtr.  Pcruc.  ih.  p.  46—50. 
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Class  VI.  687.  Hillta.  Cal.  duplex,  inferos,  6-phyllus,  supe- 
neiandria.  njg  3.4  phyllus.  Cor.  longisrima  contorta.  Caps. 
~ w , r mfera,  2 locul.  polysperma.  Son.  comosa. 

1.  Lottgiflora . Jamaica  and  Brasil-.  Shrub. 

2.  Tetrandra.  High  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
685.  Schradera.  Involucr.  universale  multi  durum. 

Cal.  superus  urceolstus.  Cor.  5-6-fida  campanu- 
lata,  faucc  hirsuta.  Dacca  polysperma. 

1.  Copitata.  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

2.  Ccphalotes.  Mountains  in  Jamaica.  Shrub . 
This  genus  is  given  under  Pent.a  ndria  by  Peraoon. 

672.  Dithoia.  Cal.  superus  cylindncus  truncatus. 
Cor.  tubus  cylindricua ; limbo  6-partit.  tubo  longi- 
tudine.  Potnvm  hispidum. 

1.  Ereopila.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

This  plant  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  genus 
Genipa. 

671.  Riciiardia.  Cat  6-part.  Cor.  l.pet.  subey- 
lindrica.  Sent.  8. 

1.  Scabra.  Vera  Crux.  Prrett. 

• 2.  Pilosa.  Near  Lima.  I FI.  Per.  iii.  p.  50. ) 
665.  Tacca.  Cal.  6- part.  Cor . 6. pet.  calyci  tn- 

serta  anthcrifcra.  Stig.  steUatum.  • Dacca  sicca 
6-angul.  polysperma  mfera. 

1.  Pinnati/ida.  East  Indies,  Otaheite,  and  New 
Holland.  Peren. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  840. 

676.  Barbacknia.  CaL  superus  6 dentst us.  Cor. 
*6-pet.  FUam.  petaliformia  dentata.  Caps,  glan- 
dulosa  bivalvis  polysperma. 

1 . BrasiHentis.  Brasil. 

£ 677.  Berbers.  Cal.  6-phylius.  Pel.  6.  ad  un- 
gues gliunlulia  2.  Stylus  O.  Dacca  2-spcrma. 

1.  Vulgaris.  Britain,  Eur.  the  East,  N.Amer.^Ar. 

2.  Jllici/olia.  Fissures  of  rocks,  in  Terra  del 
Fuego.  Shrub. 

5.  FUcropbyUa.  Terra  del  Fuego.  Shrub. 

4.  (’relic a.  Candia.  Shrub. 

5.  Sibirica.  High  mountains  of  Siberia.  Shrub. 
*6.  Monosjterma.  InTarma.  Shrub. 

*7.  Flexuosa.  Warm  pts.  of  the  Andes. 

Shrub. 

*8.  Lutea.  Warm  pts.  of  the  Andes.  Shr. 

• 9.  Virgata.  Groves  of  the  Andes. 

* 1 0.  I .at  if  alia.  Peru. 

* 1 1.  Tttmculosa.  Conception. 

* 12.  Unset, folia.  Monte  Video.  1 Sec  La- 

• 18.  Duxi folia.  Monte  Video.  > marck, 

• 14.  Empetrifolia.  Straits  of  Magellan.  J III.  t.223. 

• 15.  lnermis.  Straits  of  Magellan.  (Jussieu.) 
644.  Leo  nth  e.  Cor.  6-pet.  Neel.  6-phylL  ungut- 

bus  corollas  insidens,  Umbo  patens.  Cal.  6-phyll. 
deciduus. 

, I.  CkrysogoHum.  Greece.  Peren. 

2.  Ixonlopctalum.  Apulia,  Tuscany,  Candia. 
Peren. 

3.  Vesicaria.  In  Siberia. 

4.  Altaica.  Altaian  Mountains.  Peren. 

679-  Kakdima.  CaL  infer  us  polyphyllus  imbricatus. 
Cor.  6- pet.  Dacca  exsucca  disperraa. 

1.  Domestu  a.  Japan.  Shrub. 

674.  Phinos.  Ca/.  6-fid.  Cor.  1-pct.  rotata.  Dacca 
6-tpcrma. 

1.  I erlici/lalus.  Marshy  parts  of  Virginia.  Shr. 

2.  Montanas.  The  high  mis.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Dwicus.  Island  0?  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

4.  Nitidus.  Mount  Serrat.  Shrub. 

5.  Glaber.  Canada.  Shrub. 


See  FI. 
Peruv. 
iii.  p. 
52. 


6.  l ucidus.  Shrub.  0*8  Vk 

7.  Sideroxyloides.  Caribbeei,  St  Christopher’s,  Heuai* 
and  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

678.  Psathl'ra.  Cal.  superus  6-dcnt.  Cor.  campan. 

6-fida  intub  barbau.  Stij.  LmelLium.  Drapa 
sicca  striata  6-locul.  loculi*  1 sperm  is. 

1.  Borbontcn.  Lland  01  Buuib  n Shrub. 

688.  Inertia.  Cal.  superus  6-dmt.  Car.  n.fuodi- 
bulif.  6-fida.  Stig.  6 lid.  Pomum  6 locul.  poly- 
sperm  um. 

1 . Coccinea.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Gmana.  Shr. 

2.  Parpiflora.  Island  vjf  Trinidad,  Shrvl*. 

6S9.  Canarina.  Cal.  6-phvll.  Cor.  6-uda.  tv.mpan* 

Stig.  6.  Cups,  in  fora;  6 locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Campanula.  Canary  islands.  Shrub. 

673.  Achras.  CaL  6-phyll.  Cur.  ova ta,  b fida : 
sq uam is  totidem  alieruis  interioribus  pomum  10- 
locul.  Scm.  solitaria  hilo  marginal),  apieeque 
unguiculato.  ( Slam  4 — 6,  Pcrsoou  ) 

1.  Dissccla.  Philippine  and  Friendly  Islands, 
particularly  Tongataboo,  Malabar,  Guiana, 
and  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

2.  Mammosa.  S.  America,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
CartUagena.  Shr  ub. 

.3.  Sapota.  South  America.  Shrub. 

• 4.  Lucuma . Peru  and  Chili.  I See  Flor.  Pc rue. 

• 5.  ( aim  to.  Andes.  j iii.  p.  17. 

• 6.  Australis.  New  South  Wales.  (Brown.) 

This  genus  is  given  under  Pen  1 andria  by  Per- 
soon. See  Brown’?  P/Odromut , p.  53. 

683.  Capura.  Germ,  superum.  CaL  0.  Cor.  6-fida. 

Slam,  intra  tubum.  Slig.  globosum.  Dacca. 

1.  Putpurala.  India.  Shrub. 

Sect.  II.  Flowers  having  the  Calyx  doubled;  fur- 
nished with  a Corolla,  and  with  Spalhes. 


•666.  Convptu.  CaL  S.phyll.  Cor.  3-pet.  Bacca 
1-sperma.  Sem.  globosum  magnum  osaeum. 

1.  Umbrncuhfcra.  India.  Shrub.  I ' 

2.  liolundifolia.  The  Molucca  Islands.  Shrub. 
•3.  Australis.  New  South  Wales. 

See  Brown's  Prodromut,  p.  267. 

667.  Liccai.a.  Cal.  3-partit.  Cor.  S-paitit.  AT«(. 
truncatum  sertiforme.  Dr  a pa  1 sperm  a. 

1.  Spinosa.  The  Molucca  Islands.  Shrub. 
608.  Mnasii :m.  Sjyatha  2-vaJvis  multiflora.  Cal. 
3-partit.  Cor.  1-pet.,  tubo  brevissimo,  tridentata. 
Anth.  foliolo  terminate.  Stig.  3 spiraliter-  con* 
• torta. 

1.  Paludosum.  Boggy  woods  of  Guiana.  Pertr. 


Sect.  III.  Flowers  having  Spalhes  and  Glumes. 

601.  Urania.  Cal,  0.  Cor.  tripctala.  Ned. 
2-phyll.  foliolo  altero  bilido.  Caps,  infera  trtlocul. 
polysperma.  Sem.  biserialia  arillo  tecta. 

I.  Speciosa.  Marshy  parts  of  Madagascar.  Shr. 
610.  Haemanthus.  Involucr.  polyphyll.  multiflo- 
rum.  Cor.  6-partit.  supera.  Dacca  3-locul. 

1.  Coccineus.  8.  Ciliaris. 

2.  Coarctatus . 9.  Albiflos. 

3.  Puniceus.  10.  Toxicarms. 

4.  MuOi/iorus.  II.  Lancecrjalius . 

5.  Tigrtnus.  12.  Cariuaiux. 

6.  Quadrioalvis.  13.  Pumilio. 

7.  Pubescent.  14.  Spiralis . 

AH  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape- 
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X 615.  LtUCOJOIf.  Cor.  campaniformis,  S pare, 
apicibus  incrassata.  S 'tig.  simplex. 

1.  Vernum.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
P ere n. 

% JEstivum,  England,  Hungary,  Tuscany, 
Montpellier,  and  Austria.  Perea, 

3.  Autumnale.  Portugal.  Perm. 

*4.  TrichopkyUum.  Barbary.  ( Sckousb. ) 

614.  Stiil  maria.  Cor.  6*peU  patens.  Styl.  infra 
medium  incrassatus  seu  cum  fdamentis  cohierens. 
Stig.  3-fid.  Copt,  infera  subrotunda  3-locul. 

1.  Unguafolia,  5.  Aneustifolia. 

2.  Tntncala.  6.  Fdifolia . 

3.  Rubella.  • 7.  Spiralis. 

4.  Umlulata. 

AU  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

J;  612.  G alan thus.  Pci.  3,  concava.  Ned.  ex 
petal u 3,  parvis,  emarginatis.  Stig.  simplex. 

1.  Nivalis.  England,  mountains  of  Verona, 
Germany,  Camtola,  and  Vienna.  Perea. 

^ 616.  Narcissus.  Pet.  6,  zqualia  : Ned.  infuodi- 
buliformii  1-phyllo.  Stam.  intra  uectarium. 

1.  Poeticus.  Engl,  and  other  pti.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  JncomparabiSs.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Per. 

3.  Pseudo* Narcissus.  England  and  other  parts 
of  Eorope.  Pertn. 

4.  Bicolor.  S.  of  Eur.  and  the  Pyrenees.  Per. 

5.  Minor.  Spain.  Perm. 

6.  Moichatus.  Spain.  Percn, 

7.  Triandrus.  The  Pyrenees.  Percn. 

8.  Orientalis.  In  the  East.  Perm. 

9.  Trilobus.  South  of  Europe.  Prren. 

10-  Oiiorus.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

11.  Btftorus.  England  and  Spain.  Peren , 

12-  Calath turns.  S.  of  Eur.  and  the  East.  Per. 

1 3.  Tazctta.  Coasts  of  Narbonne,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  Peren. 

14.  Dubius.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

15.  Bulbooodium.  Germany.  Perm.' 

16.  Serotinus.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Barbary.  Per. 

17.  Jonquil/ a . Perm. 

• 18.  An^ustiJ'olia.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

• 19.  Tenuior.  Perm. 

• 20.  Lcetus.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

• 21.  Nutans.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

• 22.  Biflorus.  England.  This  species  appears  to  be 

different  from  species  1 1.  (Sec  Prrsoon.  Syn.) 

• 23.  Amancaes.  Hills  of  Lima.  Per.  (FI.  Prruv.) 

• 24.  Hridi/iorus.  Barbary.  (Schousb. ) 

617.  Pancratium.  Pet.  Hi  Ned.  12-hdo.  Stam. 
zteetario  imposita. 

1.  AeylanLum.  India.  Peren. 

2.  Mesicanum.  Mexico.  Peren. 

3.  HumUe.  Spain.  Peren. 

4.  Caribceum.  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbecs.  Per. 

5.  Mantimum.  Coasts  of  Valetitia,  Montpeltier, 
in  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Peren. 

6.  Fragrant.  Barbadoes.  Pertn. 

7.  IdUorale . Island  of  Terra  Bomba.  Peren. 

8.  Speciosnm.  Peren. 

9.  Jmeenum.  Guiana.  Peren. 

10.  Ilfyricum.  Sea  coasts  of  France.  Peren. 

11.  Atnboittense.  Amboy  ns.  Peren. 

• 12.  Rotation.  Carolina.  Peren. 

• 13.  Amancaes.  Brazil  Peren. 

• 14.  DeHumbm  9 Antilles.  {J nr  quin.) 

• 15.  Crocasm  ? Peru.  (Encyc.  Rot.) 
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•1 6.  Ringent.  Gardens  of  Peru.  Peren . 

• 17.  Flam  m*  Sandy  lulls  of  Peru.  Peren. 

• 18.  Coccmeum.  Hills  of  Tanna.  Peren. 

• 19*  Recnrvatum.  Pern.  Peren. 

• 20.  Lalifolium.  Wet  parts  of  the  Peruvian  An- 

des. Peren. 

• 21.  ViridiJloruM.  Stony  parts  of  Peru. 

♦22.  Vaiiegalum.  Peru.  Perm . 

Sp.  16 — 22,  sec  F/or.  Peru p.  iii.  p.  53. 

622.  Amaryllis.  Cor.  G-ptaloidea  irregularis.  Fil. 
fauci  tubi  mserta  decUnata  ixquaUa  proportione 
vel  directione. 

1.  Lute  a.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Thrace.  Peren. 

2.  Pumilio.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 

3.  Tubisnatha.  Buenos  Ayres.  Peren » 

4.  Tubijl  ora.  Lima  and  Cnancay.  Peren. 

5.  Atatnasco.  Virginia.  Peren. 

6.  Maculata.  Chili.  Perm. 

7.  Chilcnsu.  Chili.  Perm. 

8.  Cl avota.  South  of  Africa.  Peren , 

9.  Formummma.  South  America.  Peren. 

10.  Regie  re.  Caribbee*.  Peren. 

11.  Purpurea t or  Spa  iota.  Cape  of  G.  H.  Per. 

12.  Linearis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

13.  Equestris.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Percm 

14.  Reticulata.  Brasil.  Percn. 

15.  Tatarica.  Siberia,  at  the  Lake  Inderien.  Per. 

16.  Belladonna.  Caribbecs,  Barbadoes,  Surinam. 
Peren. 

17.  VUlata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

1 8.  Falcata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

19.  Omata.  Guinea.  Perm. 

20.  Longifolia . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

21.  Montana.  Mount  Libanos.  Peren. 

22.  Zefanica.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

23.  Revoluia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

24.  Latifolia.  Sandy  parts  of  the  E.  Indies.  Per. 

25.  Aurea.  China.  Perm. 

26.  Orientalis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

27.  Sarnie  mis.  Japan.  Peren. 

28.  Marginaia.  33.  Flexuosa. 

29.  Curxifolia.  34.  Rudula. 

30.  Unriulvta.  ' 35.  Striata. 

31.  Radi n la.  36.  Cnspa. 

32.  Humilis.  37.  Stellar  is. 

38.  Caspia.  At  the  Caspian  Sea.  Perm. 

• 39-  Advena.  South  America.  Perm. 

*40.  Gigqntea.  Sierra  I.eone. 

*41.  Aurea.  Fields  of  Peru. 

• 42.  Flammea.  Fields  of  Peru. 

• 43.  Miniata.  Groves  of  the  Andes. 

*44.  Bicolor.  At  Tarma.  _ 

*45.  Fotkergillii.  China.  (Andrews). 

Sp.  28—37  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 

Persoon  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  perhaps  to 

be  divided. 

618.  Ciunum.  Cor.  supera  infundibulif.  scmisexfi- 
da : tubo  filiformi,  limbo  patulo  recur  vat  o : laci- 
nils  subulatis  canal iculatis.  Fil,  fauci  tubi  insert* 
discreta.  (5m.  ad  basin  cor.  vivipara.  Andrews.) 

1.  Asiaticum.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  Anver.  Per, 

2.  Armricanum.  America.  Peren. 

3.  Erubescent.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren, 

4.  Bradeatum.  Peren. 

5.  Nervosum.  The  Philippine  Islands.  Peren. 
* 6.  Giganteum.  Sierra  Leone.  (Andrews.) 

*7.  Urceolatum.  Near  Pozuzo.  (FI.  Pcruv. ) ' 

2 a 


Peren. 

iSee  Flor. 
Prrut. 
in.  p.  56. 
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VL  • 8.  Peduntubtum.  New  South  Wales.*)  Brown’* 
^fta;  * 9-  Angus*  ifvlium.  New  Holland.  > Prodr . 

1—1 * * 10.  Venonm.  New  Holland.  J p.  297. 

621.  Cvrtanthis.  Cor.  supers  tuhulosa  cfavata  6- 
6 da  : lacimar  orato-oblongz.  Fit.  tubo  insert  a a- 
p*cc  ooeorirrati*. 

1.  Angnthfolrits.  2.  Vmtricosus.  3.  Oblupnts. 
AH  pererauu,  and  from  the  C*»pr  of  Good  Hope. 
6t?J.  EivrzrJm.  Cor.  stipera  tubulosa  cylindracea 
bihda.  A enter.  fore*  6 in  tubo  corollx.  Fil.  tri- 
cutpidata,  dmrrrta. 

!.  Cocci r'ta.  Perm. 

619-  Aoafa.nthis.  Cor.  infera  infundibuliformis 
regular!  s tex  partita. 

1.  L'mbeUatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn . 
i Ersifolius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 
C09.  Po>tedkvii a.  Cor.  l*pet.  6-fida,  hilabiuta. 
Siam.  :5.iptcr  »eu  tnbo corollx  inserta.  Caps.  3 Iocul. 

1.  Rotund  folia.  Surinam.  Perm. 

2.  Azurea.  Ditches  in  Jamaica.  Perm.  y 

3.  Pa/inalu.  Watery  parts  E.  Indies.  Percn. 

4.  Limosa . Jamaica  and  Hispanioh.  Perm. 

5.  Cordata.  W’atery  parts  of  Virginia.  Perm. 

6.  Hat* ala.  India.  Perm. 

• 7.  Dibiata.  E.  Indies.  Perm. 

621.  Bllbocodium.  Cor.  infundibulif.  6-pet. : un- 
guihn*  angusti*  staminiferis.  Caps,  supera. 

1.  JVrwwm.  Spain  and  Russia.  Perm. 

61.5.  Tclbaoia.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Umbo  6-fido. 
S'd.  corunans  faucem,  3-phyll.  : foliolis  bitidis 
magnitudinc  limbi.  Cam.  supera. 

] . AUiacca.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

2.  Cepacea.  Capr  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

X 626.  Ai.i.ii/m.  Cor.  6-part,  patens.  Spatba  muU 
ti  flora.  VmlteHa  congest  a.  Caps,  supera. 

1.  Ampcbprasttm.  England  and  in  the  East.  Per. 

2.  Porrmn.  Vineyards  of  Switzerland.  Rien. 

3.  Unear e.  Siberia.  Perm. 

4.  Sitaveolem.  Austria.  Percn. 

5.  Drjterum.  Peren. 

fi.  Rotundnm.  South  of  Europe,  Thuringia,  and 
the  Palatinate.  Perm. 

7.  Vidorialii.  Switzer.  Italy,  Aust.  Silesia.  Per . 

8.  Subhimlum.  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  the 
East.  Peren. 

9.  Magicum.  Perm. 

JO.  Obld/uum.  Siberia.  Perm, 

11.  Ram>snm.  Siberia. 

12.  Tatar  icum.  Siberia.  Peren. 

J3.  Boseum.  Vineyards  of  Montpellier  and  Pied- 
mont. Perm. 

14.  Sativum.  Sicily.  Peren. 

16.  Scorodoprasum.  Oeland,  Denmark,  south  of 
Hungary,  and  Germany.  Peren. 

16.  Armarium.  Eng.  and  other  pi*,  of  Eur.  Per. 

17.  CarnaUum.  England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Carniola.  Perm. 

18.  Sphrrmcephalon.  Italy,  Siberia,  Swit Zetland, 
and  Germany.  Peren. 

19.  Parriftontm.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

20.  PaUanti.  Siberia.  Peren. 

21.  Dr  net!  deni.  Switzerland.  Peren . 

22.  Mnsehaiutn.  France  and  Spain. 

23.  Ftanum.  Montpellier  ai  d Austria.  Perm. 
2k  Pattens.  Italy,  Spain,  Montpellier,  and  South 

of  Hungary.  Perm. 

' 25.  PtiHiada'nni.  Siberia,  Austria,  Italy,  Swit- 

zerland, Carniola,  and  in  the  Ea*t.  Peren. 
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26.  Vineale.  England,  Germ,  add  Switzer.  Per.  Cwft 

27.  O'erac'Hm.  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  Hooi* 
Switzerland,  and  lngria.  Peren. 

28.  Nut  am.  Siberia.  Peren. 

* 29.  Ascabnicum.  Palestine.  Perm. 

SO.  Sc  irscens.  Siberia,  Silicia,  Silesia,  and  Swit- 
zerland. Peren. 

31.  llltjricum.  In  Austria.  Perm. 

32.  Ortorum.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

S3.  Jnodontm.  Carolina.  Peren. 

34.  Angntosum.  Siberia,  and  wet  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Perea. 

35.  Striatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

36.  Narcissifbntm.  Mountain*  in  tho  south  of 
Fiance.  Peren. 

37.  P •' (l r mo  a tan  am.  Piedmontese  mountain*.  Per. 

38.  Nigrum.  Algiers,  and  Provence.  Peren. 

39.  Canadense.  Canada.  Perm. 

40.  Vrsinum.  Eng.  am!  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Per. 

41.  Chu/anum.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

42.  Triquetrum.  Spain,  and  about  Nut  bonne.  Per. 

43.  Ce/>a.  Perm. 

44.  Motif.  In  Hungary,  Mount  Baldo,  Montpel- 
lier, and  the  Pyrenees.  Percn. 

4.5.  Trie  tecum.  North  America.  Peren. 

46.  Eistulosvm.  Siberia.  Perea. 

47.  Schomopraunn.  England,  mountain*  of  Si- 
beria, and  in  Oeland.  Peren. 

48.  Sitdricum.  Siberia,  and  the  mountains  of  Si- 
lesia. Perm. 

49*  Stcllerianum.  Siberia,  at  the  river  Jeniaey.  Per. 

50.  CapiH are.  Valent  ia.  Peren. 

51.  Tmui.rsimum.  Siberia. 

52.  Gracile.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

63.  Chanur-Moly.  Italy  and  Spain.  Perm. 

• 54.  Gramini folium.  Near  Dax  in  Fran.  ( Pt  rsoov .) 

• 5.5.  Appemhculatum.  Pyrenees.  ( /tnmnnd.) 

•.56.  Com  pad  um.  Near  Pari*.  ( Thuilt .) 

• 57.  Odorniitrimum.  Near  Ofsa  and  To* ter.  Pc - 

ren.  ( Defunt. ) 

• 58.  Fragra ns.  Africa.  (Ventennt  ) 

• 69.  Mutable.  South  of  Georgia.  ( Michaut .) 

• 60.  Selaceu m.  Hungary.  (Plant.  Hung.  p.  70.) 

6S6.  CuRculioo.  Cor.  6-pet.  plana.  Sjtat/n  1 valvii. 

Stylus  bre  vidimus.  Slig.  3 divergent  ia.  Cuja.  1-iu-  , 

cul.  4-spcrma  spongiora  rostral*. 

1.  Orekioides.  East  Indie*.  Peren. 

*2.  Plieata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Percn. 

* 3.  Breri folia.  East  Indie*.  Peren. 

•4.  Uti folia.  Porto  Pinang.  Preen. 

* 5.  llecurvaia.  East  frontier  of  Bengal.  Percn. 

*6.  Ensjfolia.  New  Holland.  (Brotrrr.) 

The  following  generic  character  of  Carvn/fgO  i» 
given  by  Mr  Ker  in  the  Botanical  Magazine: — 

“ Cor.  supera,  monopetala : limbo  6-oarttto. 
Baeca  polysperma,  coronata  infenori  corollx  par* 
ti  persistente.”  Species  2.  is  the  Gdhtfllis  pli- 
eata of  Willdeuow.  See  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  ‘289* 

625.  A ph yll anther.  Cpr.  6-pet-  Fit.  fauci coroll* 
iuserta.  Caps,  supera.  Glumar  calycinx  1 -valves 
imbricate. 

1.  Mouspelicnsis.  Montpellier  in  stony,  barren, 
and  mountainous  parts  near  Castelnruf. 

61 1.  Masson  1 a.  Cor.  intera  limbo  6-part.  Fil.  collo 
tubi  impoaita.  Caps.  S-alata.  B-k>cul.  polyspeitM- 

1.  Utif'jlia.  4.  hchnuua. 

2.  An gust  1 folia.  • 5.  Muricata. 

3.  Vnd.uL.il a . *6.  Scaltra. 
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« Vf.  • 7.  Panciflora.  • 9.  Violacca. 

andr>*-  *8.  Ensi folia. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
637.  Hyjpoxss.  Cor.  6- part,  perristens,  supera.  Cap s. 
basi  angustior.  Spat  ha  2*valvis. 

1.  Erect  a.  Virginia,  Canada.  Peren. 

2.  Sobolifera.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

3.  ViW-sa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

4.  Decumbent.  Sandy  hills  of  Jamaica.  Perm, 

5.  Obliqua.  9.  Ovala. 

6.  Aguatica.  10.  Vcralrifolia. 

7.  Minuta.  11.  Stellata. 

8.  A l ha.  12.  Scrrata . 


2.  Vivipara.  America.  Shrub.  Claw  VI. 

3.  Virninica.  Virginia.  Peren.  Heiandria. 

4.  Cubensis,  or  odorata.  Island  of  Cuba.  Shrub . v 

5.  Lurida.  Sooth  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Tuber ota.  In  America.  Shrub. 

7.  Fcetida.  Cura^oa.  Shrub. 

Persoon  ranks  species  4—7  under  the  subgenus 

FuftCB.fi  A. 

635.  Getiiyllis.  Cor.  6-part,  tuho  filiformi  Ion- 
gissimo.  Cal.  0.  Bacca  clavata  radicalis  1-locul 

1.  Spiral it.  4.  Plica ta. 

2.  Ciliarit.  5.  I muc  valuta. 

3.  Villosa. 


13.  Juncea.  Turfy  parts  of  Carolina.  Perm. 

14.  Fatcicularit.  Aleppo.  Perm. 

15.  Scssilis.  Carolina.  Peren. 

• 16.  Linearis,  or  aurea.  ( Andreses,  1. 171.) 

• 17-  Pr  atm  sis.  • 19.  Marginata. 

* 18.  Hygromcirica.  * 20.  Glabella. 

Species  5 — 13  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  Species  17 — 20  from  New  Hol- 
land and  Van  Dtcmcu’s  Island.  See  Brown’s 
Prodromus , p.  288. 

Sect.  IV.  Flowers  Naked. 

G05.  Xeropiiyfa.  Cor.  6-part,  sequalis,  3 lacinufl 
exterioribus  anguatioribus.  Stig.  clavatum.  Caps. 
iofera  3-Iocol.  polysperma. 

1.  Pinifolia.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

661.  Alstroembkia.  Cor.  6-pet.  subbilabiata:  peta- 
lit  iriferioribus  ba-n  tubulosis.  Slam,  declinata. 

1.  Pelegrina.  Peru  and  Lima.  Peren . 

2.  Pufchella.  South  America. 

3.  IJgtu.  Lima.  Peren. 

4.  Salsilla.  Lima. 

5.  Ocala.  Lima.  Peren. 

6.  Mult’flora.  South  America. 

* 7.  Rezoluta.  *17.  Fimbriata.  Peren. 

* 8.  Versicolor.  Peren.  • 18.  IutiiJolia.  Peren. 

* 9.  Daman  (ha.  * 19.  Tomentosa.  Peren. 

* 10.  Lineati flora.  *20.  Setacea.  Peren. 

* II.  Distich i folia.  Per.  *21.  Denticulata.  Per. 

• 12.  Stcundijolia.  • 22.  Purpurea. 

• 13.  Ancejts.  m *23.  Macrocarpa . 

* 14.  Rosea.  Per.  * 21.  Cordijolia. 

* 15.  Crncea.  • 25.  Formosa. 

• 16.  Brae  lea!  a. 

Sp.  7 — 27  from  Peru.  (See  FI.  Peruv.  iii.  p.  59.) 
655.  Lanaria.  Cor.  supera  lan.it  a iJamentis  lon- 
gior:  limbo  6 part,  patulo.  Peric.  3-locuL 
1.  Plumosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

662.  HEMF.nocALLia.  Cor.  cam  pan.  tubo  cylindrico. 
'Slam,  deciiruta. 

1.  Flnva.  Fields  of  Switzerland,  Siberia,  and 
Hungary.  Peren. 

2.  Fulva.  China.  Peren , 

3.  Lancijblia.  Japan.  Peren. 

4.  Japontea,  or  Alba.  Japan.  Prren. 

* 5.  Graminea.  Siberia.  Peren.  (Andrews. ) 
*6  Carulca.  Japan.  Peren.  (Andrews.) 

WiDdenow  makes  species  5.  a variety  of  apecics  I., 
and  species  6 a varicty^if  species  4.  (See  But  an. 
Mag.  873,  89  k) 

660.  Agave.  Cor.  crecta  supera.  Fil.  corolla  lon- 
giora,  erccta. 

1.  Americana.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 


All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 

659*  Aloe.  Cor.  erccta,  ore  patulo,  fundo  nectn- 
rifero.  Fil.  receptaculo  inserta. 

1.  Dirholoma.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Spicala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrnb. 

3.  Pcrfo/iala,  or  BrevifoHa.  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
Africa,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta.  Shrub. 

4.  Picta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

5.  Sinn  at  a.  Barbadoes,  and  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.  Shrub. 

6.  Dumilis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

7.  Arachnoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

8.  Margaritifcra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shr. 

9.  Verrucosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

10.  Carinata.  Africa.  Shrub. 

11.  Maculata . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

12.  Lingua.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

13.  Plicalilis.  Africa.  Shrub. 

14.  Varicgala.  Clayey  parts  of  Ethiopia.  Shr. 

15.  Viscosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

16.  Spiral  is.  Africa.  Shrub . 

17.  lletusa.  Clayey  parts  of  Africa.  Shrub. 
*18.  Vulgaris . Levant  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 

• 19.  Pttrpurascens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shr. 

• 20.  Soccotrina . Cape  and  Barbadoes.  Shrub. 

•21.  Arborescent.  * 27.  Suberectn. 

• 22.  Ferox.  • 28.  Serrulala. 

•23.  Sapmtcnu.  * 29.  Striata. 

• 24.  MilrarformU . • 30.  Lineata. 

•25.  BreviJoBa.  *31.  Glauca. 

• 26.  Dcnrcssa.  • 32.  Africana. 

Species  22 — 32  from  the  Cape. 

• 33.  Suiralis.  Africa.  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 
•34.  Pentagona.  Africa.  Shrub. 

• 35.  Tortuosa.  • 40.  Reticulata. 

•36.  Foliolosa.  *41.  Mirabilis. 

• 37.  Rigida.  * 42.  Recurva. 

• 38.  Albicans . * 43.  Translucent. 

• 39.  Cymbifomus. 

Species  35 — 43,  from  the  Cape. 

For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  see  Haworth, 
Linn.  Soc.  Trans,  vii.  20,  &c. 

657.  A 1.  etuis.  Cor.  iufundibulif.  rugosa.  Siam. 
inserta  laciniarum  basi.  Caps.  S locul.  loculis 
polyspermia. 

1.  Farinosa.  North  America.  Peren . 

2.  Fragrant.  Africa.  Shrub. 

•3.  Aurea.  Carolina.  (Michauj:.) 

656.  Veltueimia.  Cor.  tubulosa 6-dcnt.  Stamina 
tubo  inserta.  Caps,  meiubranacea  trialau,  loculis 
monospennis. 

1.  I'iridi folia.  4.  Pumila. 

2.  Glauca . • 5.  Sarmentosa. 

3.  UvarJa. 

All  Peren.  and  from  the  Cape.  See  Tkitoma. 


*. 
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cta«  VI.  650s  P0LYANTHE8.  Cor.  infundibulif.  incurva,  se- 
Hfiandria^  qualii.  Fit.  corollae  fauci  insert  a.  Germcn  in 
~ tundo  corollx. 

1.  Tuberosa.  Java  and  Ceylon.  Perm. 

2.  Pygnuea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

$ 649..  Con  valla  ni  a.  Cor.  6*fida.  Bacca  macu- 
losa, 3-locul. 

1.  Majalis.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.  Peren. 

2.  Jajxmka.  Sec  Ophiogon.  Japan.  Peren . 
S.  Svicata.  Japan.  Peren. 

P.'  rerticiUata.  Scotland  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

5.  Polygonatum.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

6.  Multiflora.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

• 7.  Lalijbtia.  Woods  of  Austria,  and  southern 

parts  of  Hungary.  Peren. 

8.  Racemosa.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

9-  SteUuta . Canada.  Peren. 

10.  Trifolia.  Woods  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

11.  Bij'olia.  Low  meadows,  N.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

• 12.  LmbeUnlata.  Alleghany  mountains.  Peren. 

( Michaux. ) 

Persoon  ranks  species  4,  5,  6,  7,  12,  under  the 
subgenus  Polygonatum.  Cor.  infundibulif. 
and  species  8 — 12,  under  the subgenus,  Majan- 
tiiemlm.  Cor.  rutatis. 

648.  Sanse. viera.  Cor.  infer*  1-pet.  tubo  hliformi 
limbo  6-part,  rcvoluto.  Slam,  limbo  inserta. 
Bacca  1-sperma. 

1.  Guineensis.  Guinea.  Peren. 

2.  Zeylanica.  Ceylon.  Peren. 

3.  Lanuginosa.  Sandy  parts  of  India.  Peren. 

• 4.  Camea.  China.  Peren. 

t 652.  Hyacinthus.  Cor.  campan.  6 fida  : pori  3 
* melliferi  germinis. 

1.  Non  scriptus.  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Persia. 

2.  Centra*.  Spain.  Peren. 

3.  Amethystinus.  Spain  ? and  Russia.  Peren. 

4.  Oriental if.  Asia  and  Africa.  Peren. 

5.  Flexuosus.  7.  Convallarioides. 

6.  Corymbosus . 8.  Brevfolius . 

Sp.  5 — 8 perennial,  and  from  the  Cape 

9.  Romanos.  Fields  about  Rome. 

10.  Muscari.  Asia,  alio  in  Europe.  Peren. 

11.  Comosus.  France,  and  fields  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Persia. 

12.  Botruoides.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Carniola, 
Persia.  Peren. 

13.  Racemosus.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

• 14.  Maritimus.  Near  ancient  Carthage. 

• 15.  Parriflorus.  Near  ancient  Carthage. 

See  Desfont.  Flor.  All.  i.  p.  388. 

• 16.  Viridis.  ( Lachenalia  viridis  of  Willd.) 

• 17.  Liridus.  ( Lachenalia  terotina  of  WiUd.) 
Species  16,  17,  are  given  by  Persoon  under  the 

subgenus  Zuccangnia. 

651.  Drimia.  Cor.  infera  campan.  6-fida,  laciniis 
revolutis.  Slam,  corollae  inserta.  Slig.  capitatum. 

1.  Ciliaris.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Elala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

3.  Pusilla.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

4.  Undulata  Cape  of  Good  klope.  Peren. 

5.  Media . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 


Persoon  think*  that  this  genus  is  not  sufficiently  0U«vy 
distinct  from  Hyacinthus. 

623.  Millea.  Cor.  infundib.  limbo  6-part.  pUno. 

Anth.  fauci  insert*.  Germ,  pcdiceHatura.  Caps. 
supera. 

1.  Biflora.  Mexico.  Peren. 

G42.  Aspiiodelus.  Cor.  6-part.  Ned.  ex  valmlii 
6 germeu  tegentibus. 

1.  Luteus.  Sicily.  Bien. 

2.  Crcticus.  Candia. 

3.  Ramnsus.  Narbonne,  Portugal,  Spain,  Ita- 
ly, and  Carniola.  Peren. 

4.  Albas.  Portugal,  Spain,  Narbonne,  and  Cro- 
atia. Peren. 

5.  Fislnlosns.  Provence,  Spain,  and  Candii. 
Peren. 

6.  AUuicus.  Foot  of  the  Altaic  mountains. 
Perm. 

7.  Libumicus.  Istria. 

* 8.  Acaulis.  Barbary.  ( Desfont .) 

629.  Eucomis.  Cor.  inlera  6-part,  persisted  pa- 
tens.  Fil.  basi  in  nectarium  adnatum  connata. 

1.  Nana.  4.  Undulata . 

2.  Bifolia.  5.  Punctata. 

5.  Regia.  • 6.  Purpureo  caulis. 

All  perennial,  and  front  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

$ 643.  Anthericum.  Cor.  6-pet.  patens.  Caps. 
ovata. 

1.  Serolinum . England,  Switzerland,  and  Si- 
beria. Peren. 

2.  Fragrans.  5.  Filiforme. 

8.  Fitifblium.  6.  Exuviatun\. 

4.  Flex  folium.  7-  E/ongalum. 

8.  Gra-cum.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

9.  Plan  folium.  Portugal  beyond  the  Tagu*. 
Peren. 

12.  Floribundum. 

13.  Revolutum. 

South  of  Europe.  Peren . 

18.  Vnpertinum. 

19.  GraminfbUtam 


10.  Squameum. 

1 1 . Comosunt. 

14*.  Ratnosum. 

15.  Elatum. 

16.  Falcatum. 

17.  Contort  am. 

20.  Japonicum.  Japan,  China,  and  Java. 

21.  LongfoRum.  22.  Hirsutum. 

23.  Adenanthera.  New  Caledonia. 

24.  Reflexum.  Peren. 

25.  P/losutn.  28,  Canalicuhstum. 

26.  Undulatum.  29-  Atbucoidcs. 

27.  Tri forum. 

30.  Liliago.  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Franc*. 
Peren. 

31.  Li/iastrum.  Mountains  of  Switzerland.  Per. 

32.  Spirale.  Peren.  37.  Incurvum.  Peren. 

S3.  Frutescens.  Shrub.  38.  Lati folium.  Per. 

34.  Ro  lratum.  Shrub.  39.  Pugon  forme.  Per. 

85.  Alooides.  Peren.  40.  Pramursum.  Per. 

36.  Nutans.  Peren. 

41.  Asphodeloides.  Ethiopia.  Ann. 

42.  Longiscapum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

43.  Annuum.  Ethiopia.  Ann. 

44.  HUpidum.  Peren.  47.  Cauda  fdis. 

45.  Muricatum.  48.  Triauetrum. 

46.  Cikatvm.  49.  Scabrum. 

50.  Citrhatum.  New  Zealand. 

51.  Crispum.  Cara  of  Good  Hope. 

52.  Osstjragum.  Muddy  pans  in  the  north  ot 
Europe.  Peren . 
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53.  Physodes. 
1 55.  Buiboium. 


54.  Pusilhtm. 
New  South  Wales. 


* 56.  Scmibarbatum . New  Holland  and  > Brown. 

Van  Diemen's  Island.  j 

Under  this  genus  Persoon  includes  only  the  Sp. 

33—51.  He  gives  the  rest  under  Phalangium. 
Species  2—7,  10—13,  15—19,  21,  22,  25—29, 
perennial,  and  from  the  Cape.  Species  33—40, 
44—49,  53,  54,  from  the  Cape.  See  Brown, 
Prodromal,  p.  275. 

681.  Evargea.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  6-pet.  petalis  altcrnis 
basi  bigland ulosis.  Stig.  simplex.  Bacca  3-locul. 
polysprrma  supers. 

1.  Marginata.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Shrub. 

653.  Phormilm.  Cor.  6 pet.  infera  ; petalis  3 inte- 
rioribus  longioribus.  Stain,  adscendentia  exserta. 
Cap*,  oblonga  triquetra.  Sent.  compressa. 

1.  Tcnax.  New  Zealand.  Perm. 

654.  Lachenalia.  Cor . 6 pet.  infera  : petalis  3 in- 
terioribus  longioribus.  Slam,  erecta.  Cajrs.  subo- 
▼ata  trialata.  Son.  globosa. 


1.  Glaucina. 

2.  Orchioidcs. 

5.  Pallida. 

4.  Hyacinth  aides. 

5.  Angustifolia. 

6.  Conlaminata. 

7.  Viridis. 

8.  Serai  ina. 

9.  Pusilla. 

10.  Patula. 

11.  Fragrans. 

12.  J.ditjlota. 

IS.  Pusiutata. 


14.  Pnrjmrco-ctrrulea ♦ 

15.  Viofacea. 

16.  Purpurea. 

17.  I^anccrfolia. 

18.  Unifolia. 

19.  Hirta. 

20.  I so  pet  ala. 

21.  Tricolor. 

22.  Rubtda , or  Tigrina. 

23.  Punctata. 

24.  Pendula . 

25.  Unicolor. 

26.  Quadricolor. 


28.  Pyramidale. 

29.  TmeUum. 

30.  Odoratum. 

31.  Sunveotm r. 

32.  Secundum. 
S3.  Fuscatum. 

38.  Arabtcum. 

39.  Thyrsoides. 

40.  Aureum. 


Portugal.  Pcren. 

34.  Barbalum. 

35.  Pofyphyllum . 

36.  Juncifolium. 

37.  Bupestre. 


All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
% 639.  O rn ITU og alum.  Cor.  6-pet.  erecta,  penmens, 
supra  medium  patens.  Fil.  basi  dilatata.  Caps.  3- 
locul.  Scm.  subrotunda  nuda. 

1.  Untflorum.  Mount  Sinie,  Sopka,  and  Maloi, 
in  Siberia,  among  the  Altaian  Mts.  Pcren. 
9.  Striatum.  • Siberia.  Perm. 

3.  Bulbiferum.  At  the  Wolga  and  Jaik.  Per. 

4.  Spathaceum , or  Minimum.  Near  Hamburgh, 
and  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  Perm. 

5.  Bokemicum.  Bohemia.  Perm. 

6.  Luteum.  Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

7.  Minimum.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Perm. 

&.  Circina/um.  Near  Astracan.  Perm. 

9.  Paradoxum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

10.  Niteum.  ’Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

11.  Umbellatum.  Germany,  France,  and  in  the 

East.  Perm. 

12.  Pyrenaicum.  England,  Switzerland,  and  Car- 
niola.  Perm. 

13.  Stachyoides.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  Per. 

14.  Lacteum.  18.  Pilosum. 

15.  Oratum.  19.  Revolutum. 

16.  Ciliatum.  20.  Conicum. 

17.  Crmulntum. 

21.  Narbonense.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

22.  Loti fol  turn.  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Perm.  * 

23.  A/tmtmum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

24.  ScUlni/Je «.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

25.  i on  ehradeatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Per. 

26.  Ja  tmicum.  Japan,  near  ledo,  and  Nagasaki. 
Perrn. 

27.  Comosum.  Austria.  Perm. 


Egypt  and  Madeira.  Perm. 

41.  Coarctatum. 

42.  Caudalum. 

43.  Nutans.  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germ.  Per. 

• 44.  Ixioides.  California.  Perm. 

• 45.  Fibrosum.  Near  Kerwan.  ( Desfont. ) 

• 46.  Bonaricnse.  Buenos  Ayres. 

Species  14—20,  29 — 37,  S9-^-42,  perennial,  and 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

638.  Eriospermum.  Cor.  6-pet.  campan.  persistent. 
Fil.  basi  dilatata.  Caps.  3-locul.  Sem.  Ian  a involuta* 

1.  Lati/blium.  3.  Parvijblium. 

2.  Lancer folium. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
\ 640.  Scilla.  Cor.  6-pct.  patens,  decidua.  Fit.  iili- 
formia. 

1.  Maritima.  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria.  Pcren. 

2.  Litio  hy acini nus.  France  and  Spain. 

3.  Ilalica.  Percn. 

4.  Tetraphytla.  Africa. 

5.  Peruviana.  Portugal.  Peren. 

6.  Ja  portico.  Japan.  Pcren. 

7.  Amoena.  Constantinople,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Germany.  Pcren. 

t 8.  Pravox  Perm . 

9.  Campanulata.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Peren. 
10.  Btjolia.  France  and  Germany.  Perm. 

1 l.mt  cma.  Spam,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Perm. 

12.  Lusitanica.  Portugal.  Perot. 

13.  Orientalis.  Japan.  Perm. 

14.  Hy  acini  hoides.  Madeira.  Perm. 

15.  Autumnalis . Spain,  France,  and  Verona.  Per. 

16.  Unifo/ia.  Portugal. 

• 17.  Sibtrica.  -Siberia.  Perm. 

• 18.  I.ingulata.  Fields  of  Barbanr.*)  ~ 

• 19.  nilosa.  Near  Kerwan.  ** 

• 20.  O bi  us  i folia.  Near  Lacalle.  tk*' 

•21.  Parvijtora.  Algiers.  »• 

• 22.  Undulaia.  Hills  of  Barbary.  _ P# 

•23.  Mauritania.  Barbary.  J Schousb.  Moroc. 

• 24.  Tingitana.  Barbary.  J i.  p.  154. 

•25.  Bijtora.  Hills  of  Peru.  (Ft.  Per. ^ 

641.  Cyan  ell  A.  Cor.  6-pet. ; petalis  3 inferioribus 
propendcntibus.  Slam,  infimum  declinature,  longius. 

1.  Capensis.  3.  I Mica. 

2.  Orchidiformis.  4.  Alba. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
682.  Philesia.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  6-pct.  petalis  3 intc- 
rioribus  dnplo  longioribus.  Stig.  3-lobum.  Bacca 
supers  polysperma. 

1 B art  folia.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Shrub. 
680.  Linger*.  Cal.  0.  Cvr.  6-pet.  infera.  Stig.  2. 
Caps.  2-locul. 

1.  Umbellala.  Japan.  Shrub. 

647.  Drac/J-Na.  Cor.  6-part,  erecta.  Fil.  medio 
subera  siora.  Bacca  3-locul.  1-spcrma. 

1.  Draco.  E.»st  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Indfvisa.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

3.  U mbraculif  ro.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

4.  Australis.  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  New 
Zealand.  Shrub. 
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5.  CertttM.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

6.  Fcrrea.  China.  Shrub . 

7.  Terminalis . India.  Shrub. 

8.  Marginata,  or  dcniata.  Bourbon.  Shrub . 

9-  Striata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

10.  Undutula.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 1.  Freda.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Ensifoita . India.  Perm. 

13.  Borealis.  Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada.  Perm. 

14.  (i rami tu [folia.  Asia. 

• 15.  Fragrant.  ( A Idris fragrant  of  Willdenow.) 

(Ker,  Bot.  Mag.  1*081.) 

• 16.  Marginata.  Madagascar.  1 See  Lamarck,  - 

*17.  Reficxa.  Mauritius.  > Eneyc.  voL  ri. 

• 18.  Mauritiana.  Bourbon.  J p.  324. 

X 646.  Am’ARaous.  Cor.  6-part,  erreta : petalis  tribus 
intcrioribus  apice  reflexis.  Baeva  3-locul.  2- sperms. 

1.  Officinalis.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Pcren. 

2.  Deciinatus.  4.  Flcxuotus. 

t3.  Decumbent.  5.  Sea  miens. 

6.  F ale  at  us.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

7.  Racemosus.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

8.  Rdrofradus.  Africa. 

9.  JEthsopicus.  Peren. 

10.  Asiaticus.  Asia.  Shrub. 

11.  Albut.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Shrub. 

. 12.  Acuiifolius.  Portug.  Spain,  and  the  East.  Sh • 

13.  Subulatus.  Shrub.  15.  Horridus.  Shrub. 

14.  Dependent.  Shrub. 

16.  Aphyllus.  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

17.  Lanceus.  Shrub.  18.  Capensis.  Sh 
m 19.  Surmcniosus.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

20.  Verticillaris.  Id  the  East  about  Dcrbeat,  and 
elsewhere. 


■*  21.  Tenuij'olius.  S.  of  France.  1 Lamarck,  Eneyc. 
"*  22.  Critjnu.  Mauritius.  J '■  J>- 


■ 295- 

• 23.  Fasciculatus.  New  Holland.  '(Brown.) 
Species  2 — 5,  9,  13— 15,  17*  18,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  See  Brown,  Pro<iromus , p.  281. 
645.  Pollia.  Cor.  6-pet.  infers,  3 exteriors  majora, 
3 interiors  reflexa.  Bacca  polysperma. 

1 .  Japonica.  Japan  and  Java.  Perm. 

-631.  Gloriosa.  Cor.  6 pet.  undulata,  reflexa.  Stylus 
obliquut. 

1.  Su/ierka.  Malabar.  Perm. 

2.  Simples.  Senegal. 

632.  Erythhonium.  Cor.  6-pet.  campan. : Necta - 
rio  tubcrculis  2,  petalorum  altemorum  basi  adnatis. 

1.  Dens  canis.  Liguria.  Perm. 

• 2.  Americana.  North  America.  Peren. 

630.  UvuuARiA.  Cor.  6 pet.  erecta:  ncctarii  fovea 

baseos  pctali.  Fit.  brevissima. 

1.  Amplexifolk r.  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Swit- 
zerland, and  mountains  of  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

2.  II irta.  Japcn,  near  Jedo.  Perm . 

3.  Lanccolata.  North  America.  Perm. 

4.  Per  foil  ill  a.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Perm. 

5.  Setdls  folia.  Canada.  Peren. 

6.  Cirrhota . Japan.  Peren. 

• 7.  Grandffiora.  North  America.  Peren.  (Bot. 

Mag.  1112.) 

•8 . C hinens is.  China.  Peren.  (Bot.  Mag.  926.) 

• 9.  Puberula.  Mountains  of  Carolina. 

* 10.  Rosea.  Mountains  of  Carolina  and  Canada. 

♦ 11.  Lanuejnnsa.  Mountains  of  Carolina. 

Species  10 — 12,  sec  Michaux,  Fl.Amer.  u p.  199. 
Pcrsoon  ranks  species  1,  11,  12,  uuder  the  subge- 


fflus  Streptopus.  According  to  Mr  Brown,  CUa  Yl 
species  9.  seems  to  constitute  a new  intermediate  Heuarfru. 
genus  between  U via  aria  and  Scuelhammera. 

(Prodr.  p.  279.) 

J 628.  Fritillaria.  Cor.  6-pet.  campan.  supra  un- 
gues cavitate  ncctarifcra.  Siam.  longitudiue  corolla*. 

J.  Imperialis.  Persia?  This  plant  came  from 
Constantinople  to  Europe.  Peren. 

2.  Persica.  Persia  ? Perm. 

3.  Feriiedlaia.  Siberia.  Perm. 

4.  Pyrenaica.  Pyrenees,  Russia.  Peren. 

5.  Meleagris.  England,  and  other  pans  of  Eu- 
rope, Siberia.  Perm. 

6.  La t folia  Perm. 

•7.  Planlaginea.  Iu  the  East.  ( Lamarck,  Encyc.) 

Persoon  ranks  sp.  1.  under  the  6ubgenus  Ptilium. 

627.  LiLlUM.  Cor.  6>pct,  campan. : linea  longitu- 
dinali  nectarifera.  Caps,  valvulis  pilo  canccllato 
connexis. 

1.  Cordi folium.  Japan.  Perm. 

2.  Lungijiorum.  Japan,  near  Nagasaki  and  Miaco. 

Peren. 

3.  Canditlunt.  Palestine,  Syria,  Spain,  and  Swit- 
zerland. Peren. 

4.  Japonicttm.  Japan. 

5.  Lancifnlium.  Japan.  Peren. 

6.  Bulbi/crum.  Italy,  Austria,  Siberia*  Switzer- 
land, FVancfort,  and  Carniola.  Perm. 

7.  Catrsb<zi.  Wet  pans  of  Carolina.  Peren . 

6.  Spcciosum.  Japan.  Peren. 

9.  Pomjwnium.  Pyrenees  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

10.  Chaixdoniatm.  Persia  and  Carniola.  Peren. 

11.  Superbum.  North  America.  Perm. 

12.  Marlagon.  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Sibe- 
ria. Peren. 

13.  Canadenic.  Canada.  Perm. 

14.  Maculatum.  Japan.  Peren. 

15.  Camtchnlcense.  Canada  amTKamschatka.  Per. 

16.  Philaaelphicum.  Canada.  Perm . 

• 17.  Concolor.  China.  Pcreu. 

• 18.  7 'igrinum.  China.  Peren. 

• 19.  Ctirolinianum.  Lower  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 

J 633.  Tulipa.  .Gar. 6-pet.  campan.  Stylus  0. 

1.  Sylrestris.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Siberia.  Peren. 

2.  Suaveolcns.  South  of  Europe.  Perm . 

S.  Getneriana.  Cappadocia  and  Russia.  Peren. 

4.  Bijlora  Desert  parts  about  the  Wolga.  Per . 

5.  Brajniana.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm . 

•6.  Celsiana.  In  the  East  ?7  Vcrsoon,  Synopsis, 

• 7.  Clusiana.  In  Persia  ? J i.  p.  361. 

658.  Yucc  a.  Cor.  campan ulato-pateus.  Stylus  0. 

Caps.  3 locul. 

1.  Gloriosa.  Canada  and  Peru.  Shrub. 

2.  A lo  folia.  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub. 

3.  Draconis.  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Filamentosa.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

634.  Aj.duca.  Cor . 6-pet.  intcrioribus  conniventi- 
bus,  exterioribus  patuhs.  Stylus  triqueter. 

1.  A/lissitua.  8.  Caudal  a. 

2.  Major.  9-  Sel  ita. 

3.  Flaccida.  10 . Aurea. 

A.  Minor.  1 1 . Abyssinica. 

5.  Virid flora . 12.  Fragrant. 

6.  Coardata.  13.  VitCQta . 

7 . Fastigiaia.  14.  Spiralis. 

AH  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
except  species  1 1.  from  Abyssinia  ? 
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is«  VI.  ^ 
ar.dria^ 


Sect.  V.  Flowers  Incomplete. 


664.  Oroxtium.  Spadix  cylindrieus  tectu*  flosculi*. 
Cor.  6 petal,  midar.  Stylus  0.  Follic.  l-spermi. 

1.  Aquaticum.  Spring*  and  marshy  part*  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Canada.  Peren 

2.  Japonicum.  Japan.  Peren. 

^ 663.  Acorus.  Spadix  cylindrieus,  tectus  flosculis. 
Cor.  6 petal,  mid*.  Stylus.  0.  Caps.  3 locul. 

1.  Calamus.  Engl,  and  other  pt*.  of  Eur,  Per. 

2.  Gramineus.  Cultivated  in  China.  Peren. 
669.  Calamus.  Cal.  6-phyllut.  Cor. 0.  Bacca  exa- 

rida,  Lcperma,  retrursum  imbricata. 

1.  Jloiang.  Woody  pts.  of  India  near  rivers.  Shr. 

2.  Verus.  Bank*  of  river*  East  Indies.  Shrub. 
S.  Draco.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Niger.  Shores  of  the  East  Indie*.  Shrub. 

5.  ViminaUs.  Damp  woods  of  Java  and  Celebes. 
Shrub. 

6.  Budenfum,  oralbus.  Sandy  shore*  E.  Ind.  Shr. 

7.  Equcstris.  Amboy  na.  81, rub. 

8.  Zalaeea.  Wet  woods  of  Java.  Shrub* 

^ 670.  Ju.vcus.  Cal  6-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Caps . 1 -locul. 

1.  Acutus.  Englann,  France,  Italy,  marshy  coast* 
of  C<«rniola.  Peren 

2.  Conglomerat'd.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

3.  Effusus.  Engl.  Eur.  Amer.  and  N.Holl.  Per. 

4.  (flattens.  Eng),  and  wet  part9  of  Germ.  Per. 
6.  Tnfiexut.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

6.  Arcticus.  Norway  and  Lapland,  Peren. 

7. -  Fil  formis.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per . 

8.  CitpiUnreus.  Brasil,  near  Monte  Video. 

9.  Grandi/torus.  Strait*  of  Magellan,  also  Terra, 
del  Fuego.  Peren. 

10.  Magellnnicus.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

11.  Rubens.  Brasil,  near  Monte  Video. 

12.  Trifid  us.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren. 

13.  Squarrosus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

14.  Capilalus.  Gravelly  and  wet  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Spain.  Ann. 

15.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Punclorins.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  No'tosus.  North  America.  Peren. 


38.  Campestris.  Engl,  and  other  pt*.  of  Eur.  Per. 

39.  Sudctictu.  Mountains  of  Silesia.  Peren . 

40.  Spicatus.  England  and  Lapland,  reren. 
*41.  Maritimus.  Britain  and  New  Holland.  Per. 

• 42.  Lampocarpus.  Britain  and  N.  Holland.  Peren. 

• 43.  Oblnsi floras.  Britain  and  N.  Holland.  Peren. 

• 44.  Ax  utifiorus . Britain  and  N.  Holland.  Peren. 

• 45.  Uliginosus.  England.  Peren. 

• 46.  Custaneus.  Scotland,  Peren. 

• 47.  Fo.\trri.  England.  Peren. 

*48.  Rigidus.  Coasts  of  B.trbary.  ( Dcs/btti. ) 

•49  Set  actus.  Pennsylvania.  Peren.  ( Rostock. J 
•50.  Cy  uuxtis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Lamarck.) 
*51.  Pyginittu.  France.  ( TituilL  ) 

• 52.  Ma>gi  -ntus.  Pennsylvania.  (Rostock.) 

• 53.  Alpinns.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Dau- 

plimy.  (Pi liars.) 

4 54.  Acuminnltts.  Lower  Corolina.  1 Michaux, 
*55.  Arist'das.  Georgia  and  Carolina.  3 FI.  Atncr. 

• 56.  Mnftifforus.  Marshes  of  Barb  ary. 

*57.  Folios  Us.  Marshes  of  Algiers. 

•58.  Triceps.  Siberia. 

*59.  Glahtatur.  Mountains  of  Safoburgh. 

*60.  Pctlijbrmis.  Dauphinyand  Picdmt.  (Pillars.) 

• 6 1 . Congest  us . France.  (Thu  ill.) 

• 62.  Erect  us.  France.  (ThutlL) 

*63.  Pultidus.  *6b.  Pritmatocarpu 4. 

*6l.  Vaginatus.  * 69.  PUbcini. 

*65.  Pauci floras.  *70.  Gracilis. 

*66.  Ptaf  tfiorus.  *71.  Revolutus. 

■ Holotchcentts. 

Willdcnow  has  made  Sp.  41  a variety  of  Sp.  1, 
and  Sp.  45  a variety  ot  Sp.  20.  See  Smith,  FIjssi 
Brit.  1.  375*&c.  and  Engl.  Botany > 2143, 

Sp.  63—71  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Island.  See  Brown’s  Prodromu. t,  p.  258, 

668.  Thkixax.  CaL  6-dent.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  i n fundi - 
bulif.  obliquum.  Bacca  1-sperma. 

1.  Parviflora.  Dry  coast*  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola. Shrub. 

J 601.  Pkplis.  Perianth,  cam  pan.:  ore  12-fido.  Pet. 
6,  calyci  inserta.  Caps.  2-loeul. 

1.  Portnla.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Imlica.  East  Indies. 


/ Dcafont. 
f Ft.  At/. 


Claw  VI. 
Hexandria. 


18.  Artieoluttuit  or  aqnaticus.  England  and  other 

part*  of  Europe.  Peren.  ^ 

19.  Sylcaticns.  Engl,  aud  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per.  SlCT.  VI.  Grasses. 

20 . Subvert icillat a*.  Eur.  and  N.  America.  Per. 

21.  Tenageja.  Germany  and  France.  Ann.  693.  B ambus  A ; Bam  nos,  Persoon  ; or  Bambus, 

22.  Bui  bos  us.  Engl,  and  other  part*  of  Eur.  Per.  Humboldt.  Squama?  tre*  spiculaa  subquioque- 

23.  Tenuis.  North  America.  Peren.  ’ flora*  tegentes.  Ca/.O.  Cor.  gluma  2- valvis.  Stylus 

24.  Rufimins.  Engl,  and  other  part*  of  Eur.  Ann.  2-tidu*.  Sem.  1. 

2 5.  Cejthalotes.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1 . Arundinacea.  East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

26.  Stjgius.  Sweden.  Peren.  2.  Verticittata.  India.  Shrub. 

27.  Jacquini.  Mount  Schnevberg  in  Austria  and  * 3.  Guadua.  Warm  parts  of  Arne-’ 

mountain*  of  Switzerland.  Perm.  rica.  Shrub. 

28.  Biglutnis.  England  and  Lapland.  Peren.  * 4.  Lati folia.  Shady  and  wet  woods 

29.  Triglumis . England  and  Lapland.  Peren.  . of  the  river  Caasiquiare. 

30.  Pi/osui.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per.  692.  Gahnia.  CaL  gluma  1-valvia  %t 

31.  Maximus.  Mountain*  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  gluma  2- valvis.  Stylus  dichotomus.  Sew.  I. 

Cariruhia,  Switaerl.  Fran. and  Denmark.  Per.  \.  Procera.  Hub  of  New  Zealand. 

32.  Spadiccus.  Ml*,  of  Switzer),  ami  Danph.  Per.  2.  Schtrnoides . Island  of  Otaheitc. 

S3.  Lnteus.  Mtfl.ofSwitz.  Savoy,  and  Fran.  Per.  * 3.  Pxitttvornm.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

34.  Parrifiorus.  Mountain*  of  Lapland.  Peren.  • 4.  Ixrucocarpa.  New  Holland. 

35.  Seer  at  us.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  * 5.  Erjtfirocarjuj.  New  South  Wale*. 

36.  Albidus . Germany  and  Switzerland.  Peren.  *6.  Metanorarpa • New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 

37.  Nivens.  Alps  of  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  Rhx-  men’s  Iiiand.  (S/am.  S.) 

tia,  and  Montpellier.  Peren.  691.  Emm  aria.  Cal.  gluma  2-  valvis  abbreviata  uni- 


I Humboldt, 
l Plant. 

[ Equinoct. 

•flora.  Cor, 
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Claw  VI.  flora.  Car.  glam*  duple*,  utraque  M»i%  ex- 
Hcxandria.  terior  comprcssa  acinaciformia. 

X.  Cartiinginca.  4.  Panicea. 

2.  Bu/bos a.  5,  Caiycixa. 

3.  Longijiora . 

Peraoon  ranks  under  this  genus,  Sp.  2,  3,  8,  9,  of 
Melica,  p.  105. 


Order  II.  Dioynia. 

697.  Fauci  a.  Cal.  lphyllus,  Car,  1-pet.  StyL  2. 
Sam.  4. 

1.  Ilf  pent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

This  genus  is  given  under  Pemtandhia  by  Persoon. 

698.  Atraphaxis.  CaL  2 phyllus.  Pet.  2,  sinuau. 
Stig.  capiuta.  8em.  1. 

1.  Spin ota.  Media  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

2.  Vndulala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
696.  Nectrib.  CaL  6-part,  laciniis  3 interioribus  mi- 

noribut  obtusis.  Cor.  0.  Caps.  2,  aubcarnosx 
atylis  coronatx  uniloeul.  polysperma. 

1.  Aqunlica.  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

695.  Oryza.  Cal.  gluraa  2-valvis,  1- flora.  Cor.  2-val. 
vis,  subzqualis,  semini  adnasccns. 

i.  Saliva.  Ethiopia  and  India.  Ann. 


Order  III.  Trjgynia. 

Sect.  I.  Flowers  Inferior. 

70S.  Wurmbea.  CaL  0.  Cor.  6-part,  tubo  6-angu- 
lato.  Fil.  fauci  insert!. 

1.  PumUa.  Sandy  parts  Cape  of  G.  H.  Peren . 

2.  Campanulata.  Sandy  bills  Cape  of  G.  H.  Per. 

3.  Longi/lora.  Sandy  hills  near  Groene  Kloof 
and  elsewhere.  Peren . 

• 4.  Purpurea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
Willdenow  makes  Sp.  4.  a variety  of  Sp.  2.  See 
Andrews*  Repos.  221.  Persoon  considers  Sp.  1 , 
2,  3,  only  as  varieties. 

$ 707.  Colchici/m.  Spatha.  Cor.  6-part. : tubo  ra- 
dicato.  Caps.  3,  connexae,  inflate. 

J.  AutumnaU.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Movtanum.  Spain  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

3.  Variegatum.  Island  of  Chio.  Peren. 

•4.  Byzanficum.  Levant.  Peren. 

See  Ker  in  Bolan.  Mag.  1122. 

70 4.  Melanthilm.  CaL  0.  Cor.  6-pet.  Fit.  ex 
elongatis  unguibus  enroll*. 

1.  Virgin  turn.  Virginia.  Peren. 

2.  Sihiricum.  Siberia.  Peren. 

3.  Latum,  perhaps  racemosvm  of  Michaux. 
North  America.  Peren. 

4.  Capente.  Peren.  7.  Junceum.  Peren. 

5.  Triquetrum.  Peren.  8.  Secundum. 

6.  Ciliatum . 

9.  Phalangioides.  Carolina.  Peren. 

10.  Indicum.  Tranquebar.  Peren. 

11.  Viride.  13.  Eucomoides.  Per. 

12.  Unijlorum.  Peren . 

14.  Pumilum.  Terra  del  Fuego.  Peren. 

M61£=ric™*'" 

Sp.  4—8,  1 1 — IS,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

705.  Medeola.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  6-part,  revoluta.  Bat- 
ca  3-«perma. 


1.  f'irginiat.  Virginia.  Peren.  1 

2.  Asparagoides.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

3.  Angustifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perth . 
708.  Helomak.  Cor.  6- pet.  Cal.  0.  Caps.  3-locuL 

].  Bullaiator  La  t if  oh  a.  Marshes  of  Pennsylvania. 
Peren. 

2.  Borealis.  Lapland,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Salzburgh,  Germany.  Peren. 

3.  Asphodeloidet.  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Pumila.  Carolina.  Peren. 

■*  5.  Lutea . North  America.  Peren. 

• 6.  La: fa.  North  America.  Peren. 

• 7.  Angustifolia.  Lower  Carolina.  1 Michaux, 
*8.  Erythrosjwnna.  Lower  Carolina.  > FI.  Auer. 

• 9?  DuIhu.  Georgia  and  Florida.  j ..  p. ‘212. 

Sp.  5.  is  the  Veratrum  luteum  of  Wiildeoow,  and 

Sp.  6.  the  Mclanikiun  Ictlum  of  the  same  bo- 
tanist. 

706.  Trillium.  CaL  3 phy II.  Cor.  3 -pet.  Bacca  % 
locuL 

1.  CemuuM.  Carolina.  Peren. 

2.  Erect  urn,  Grandijlorum , or  RAomboidcum. 
Virginia  and  Upper  C inada.  Perm. 

3.  Sessile.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Peren. 

• 4.  Pendulum.  North  America.  Peren. 

• 5.  Erythrocarpum.  N.  Carolina  and  Canada. 

• 6.  PusiUttm.  Lower  Carolina. 

See  Salisbury’s  Paradis.  Loud.  1 ; Willdenow,  Hurt. 
Berolin.  35  ; and  Michaux,  FL  Am.  i.  p.  216. 
$702.  Triglot  kin.  CaL  3 phyil.  Pet.  3,  calyci- 
formia.  Stylus  0.  Caps,  basi  dchiscene. 

1.  Palustre.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Ear.  Bin. 

2.  Bulbusum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

3.  Mantimum,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

#4.  Striatum.  Lakes  of  Peru.  1 Fl.  Per.  in. 

• 5.  Ciliatum.  Cold  hills  of  Peru,  j p.  72. 

•6.  Triandrum.  North  America.  (Michaux.) 

• 7.  Procerum.  • 8.  Dubittm. 

•9.  Decipiens.  • 10.  Mucronatum. 

Sp.  7—10  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Island.  See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  343. 

$699.  Rumkx.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Pet , 3,  conniventia* 
Setn.  1.  triquetrum. 

1.  PaJienlia.  Italy  and  Gcnnany.  Peren. 

2.  Sanguineus.  Engl.  Germ,  and  Virginia.  Per. 

3.  Spaihulitus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  VerticiUatus.  Virginia.  Peren. 

5.  Bntannica.  Virginia.  Peren . 

6.  Hydrolapathum.  Deep  ditches  and  banks  of 
rivers  in  Germany,  Switzerl.  and  Engl.  Per. 

7.  Crispus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

8.  Nemolaoatbum.  Damp  woody  pta.  of  Germ. 
Switzerl.  and  England  Peren. 

9.  Persicarioides . Virginia.  Ann. 

10.  ACgypiiacus.  Egypt.  'Ann. 

11.  Dcntatus.  Egypt.  Ann. 

12.  Maritimus.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

13.  Divaricntus.  Italy.  Ann. 

14.  Acutus.  EugL  ana  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren. 

15.  Ohtvsifolius.  England,  Germany*  Sudrrroa- 
nia,  Switzerland,  and  France.  Peren. 

16.  Pulcher.  Engl.  Fran.  Italy,  and  Switzerl.  Per. 

17.  Bucephahphorus.  Italy.  Ann. 

18.  Aquaticus.  Engl,  and  other  pans  of  Eur.  Per. 

19.  Lunaria.  Canary  Islands.  Shrub. 

20.  Vrsicariut.  Africa.  Anu. 

21.  Jloseus.  Egypt.  Ann. 

22.  2'ingitanus.  Barbary  and  Spain.  Perm. 
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28.  Sc  u talus.  Switzer!.  Provence,  and  Germ.  Per. 

24.  Nervatus.'  Shrub. 

25.  Digynus.  Britain,  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Si- 
beria. Perm. 

26.  Ixincclatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

27.  Al/rinu s.  Switzerl.  and  South  of  France.  Bicn. 

28.  Spinas  us.  Candia.  Ann. 

29.  Tubcro'us.  Italy.  Perm. 

50.  Muliijuiu s.  Mountains  of  Calabria,  Tus- 

cany,  and  the  East. 

51.  Acetwa.  Enel,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Prren. 
82.  AcetoseUa.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
33.  Aculeatus.  Spain  and  Candia.  Perm. 

S+.  Luxuriant.  Mountains  of  Bologna.  Pcrcn. 

35.  Anfohus.  Abyssinia.  Shrub. 

36.  Bipinnatus.  Morocco.  Perm. 

* 37-  Gisanteus.  Sandwich  Isles.  Perm. 

* 38.  Peuudris,  or  Aureus.  England.  Per.  (Smith.) 

* 39.  Purpureus.  Garden  at  Pari*.  ( Encyc.  Bot. ) 

* 40.  Crispatus.  Kentucky.  (Michaux.) 

* 41.  Lunaria.  Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 

* 42.  fimbriatus.  Cape  of  G.  H ( Encyc.  Bot. ) 

* 43.  Thyrsoides.  Barbary.  (DnJurU.) 

* 44.  Fimbriatus.  New  South  Wales. 

* 45.  Bidens.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

See  Brown’s  Produmus , p.  421.  Persoon  ranks 
Sp.  27 — 36,  and  Sp.  43,  under  the  subgenus 
Lapathum  Floribus  diebnij. 

701.  Scheuchzeria.  Cat.  6- part.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  0. 
Caps.  3,  infiat?,  1 -sperm?. 

1.  Palustris.  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Sweden,  in  marshy  places.  Peren. 

Sect.  II.  Flowers  Superior. 

700.  Flag ella ria.  Cal  6-part.  Cor.  0.  Bacca  1- 
sperm  a. 


1.  Indica.  Java,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Guinea,  and  Class  VI. 
New  Holland.  Shrub.  Hezmdria. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  269.  n * -r 


Hexagynia. 

710.  Damasoniuu.  Spatha  l-phyll.  5-alata.  CaL 
■u penis  3-part.  Cor.  3-pet.  Bacca  10-locul.  poly- 
sperm a. 

1.  I mli cum.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

*2.  Ovaltfolium.  N.  S.  Wales.  (FL  9 — 12.  andr.) 
• 3.  Alismoidi. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  344. 

709.  Wendlandia.  CaL  6-phyll.  Cor.  6-pet.  Caps „ 
6,  umlocul.  1 sperm?. 

1.  Populifolia.  Carolina.  Shrub » • 


PoLYGYNIA. 

J71L  Alisma.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Pet.  3.  Caps,  plures 

1 sperm?. 

1.  Plantago.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
New  South  Wales.  {Brown.) 

2.  Flava.  South  America.  Peren . 

3.  Sagittifolia.  Guinea.  Perm. 

4.  Dantasonium.  England,  France,  Siberia.  Per. 

5.  Cardifotia.  North  aud  South  America.  Per . 

6.  Farnassifoiia.  Marshy  parts  of  the  Appenines, 
also  mi  Germany.  Peren. 

7-  Repens.  Spain  and  north  of  Africa. 

8.  Natans.  Wales,  France,  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Siberia.  Peren. 

9.  Ranunculoides.  England,  Sweden,  France,  and 
Germany.  Peren. 

10.  Subulata.  Virginia. 

See  Brown’s  Pjodrumns , p.  342. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.  Moxooywa. 

(*T.tra.  I*  Anigozantho*.  Cor.  supera,  tubulosa,  incurra s 
limbo  6- part,  irregular].  Siam,  fauci  inaerta,  ad- 
♦cendenti*.  ( Labi! lard .) 

1.  Rufa.  New  Holland.  Peren. 

2.  Fwvida.  New  Holland.  Peren. 

See  Labillard,  Nov.  Hold.  ii.  p.  119.  and  Brown’s 
Prodromus , p.  301. 

II.  Brunsvioia.  Cor.  supera,  6-part.  Caps,  turbi- 
nata,  3-alata,  subdiapbana,  polysperma.  (Heister. 
and  Aer.) 

].  Multi  flora.  3.  Radula. 

2.  Marginata.  4.  Striata. 

AU  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Sp.  1.  is  the  Amaryllis  orientalis  of  Willdenow, 
and  Sp.  2,  3,  4,  are  giveu  under  the  genus 
Amaryllis  with  the  same  specific  names.  See 
Hciitrri  Descriptio  Brunsvigug  novi  generis 
planter.  Bruns vig.  1753  } and  Ker  in  Bot.  Mag. 
923. 

III.  SowerbjCA.  Cor.  infera,  6-pet.  Fit.  3,  bian- 
therifera,  sterilibus  3 interstinctis.  (Smith.) 

1.  Juncea.  New  Holland.  Peren . 

Y0L.  IV.  FAR T I. 


See  Smith,  Linn.  Trans.  iv.  p.  218  ; y.  159  j and,  „New 
Brown,  Prodromus,  28 5.  Genera. 

IV.  Peliosanthes.  Cor . rotata,  6-part.:  iacioiis 
basi  foruicatis.  Germ,  inferum,  S-locul. ; loculi 8 2- 
spermis.  (Andrews.) 

1.  Tela.  Ea*t  Indies.  Peren. 

See  Andrews*  Repos.  605,  and  Bot.  Mag.  1302. 

V.  Anthrofodiuki.  Cor.  6- pet.  patens : petals  3, 
interior*  margine  undplata  vel  fimbriata.  Fit.  bar- 
bata.  Caps,  subglobosa.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  276.) 

1.  Paniculalum.  New  Holland.  Peren. 

2.  Strict um.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

3.  Minus.  New  South  Wales.  » * 

4.  Fimoriatum.  New  South  Wales. 

VI.  Xanthorrmcea.  Cor.  infera  6-pet.  persistene. 

Fit.  plana,  bneana  nuda.  Caps,  triquetra.  Sem.  2, 
comprt-saa,  marginata.  (Smith.) 

1.  Arhorca,  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Australis.  Van  Diemen’s  island. 

3.  Hostile.  New  South  Wales.  Perot. 

4.  Media.  New  Suuth  Wales. 

5.  Minor.  New  South  Wales.  Peren. 

6.  Bracleata.  New  South  Wales* 

7.  Pumilio.  New  Holland. 

See  Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  287,  288. 

2 8 
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All  perennial, 
and  from  New 
Holland. 


VU.  EcsTRRPiirs.  Cor . 6-part. : petalis  3 interi- 
orihus  fimbriati*.  Caps,  baccata,  S locnl.  3-valvis, 
polysperma.  (R.  Brown,  I*rodrumus,  p.  281.) 

1.  Latifolius.  Shrub.  2.  Angusiijolius.  Shr. 
Both  from  New  Holland. 

VIII.  Dianella.  Cor.  6-pet.  patens.  Fil.  apice 
incraa&ata.  Bacas  S-locul.  polysperma.  (Jussieu.) 

1.  Cttrulea.  5.  Bevokiia.  ~ 

2.  Congesta.  6.  DivarioaU. 

3.  Longifotia.  7.  Bara. 

4.  Leer**.  _ 

Set  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  279,  280. 

IX.  Ophiopogon.  Cor.  semisupera,  peraistens.  Anth. 
scssiles.  Siig.  simplex.  Bncca  1-sperma.  (Ker.) 

1 . Jajtonicus.  Japan.  Perm. 

This  species  is  the  ConvaUaria  Japomca  of  W ilide- 
now.  See  Ker  in  Hot.  Mag.  1063. 

X.  Tritom  a.  Cor.  1 pet.  6-dent.  Siam,  recepta- 
culo  inserta,  exserta : alterna  longiora.  Caps.  3* 
locul.  polyspertna.  (Ker.) 

1.  Uvaria,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm, 

2.  Media.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

3.  Pumila.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

8p.  1 and  S are  given  by  Willdenow  under  the 
same  name  k the  genus  VELTHEiMiA.  See  Ker 
in  Boi.  Mag.  744. 

XI.  Furcrcba.  Cor.  supers,  6-pet.  patula.  FiL 
corolhi  breviora,  in  feme  obovata ; supeme  subulata. 
Styi.  triqoeter,  basi  iivcrasiatas.  (Fentenat.) 

J . Oigantea.  South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Tuberosa.  America.  Shrub. 
op.  1.  is  the  Agave  foetid* , and  Sp.  2.  the  A.  tube- 
row  of  Wilid.  See  Fcntenat . in  Usteri’s  AnnaL 
* der  Bolan.  xix.  p.  54.  Persoon  ranks  thia  as  a 
subgemis  to  Agave. 

XII.  Do* YAVTHE*.  Cor.  supera,  6-part.  Fil.  cor, 
breviora.  Anth.  erect*.  (Correa.) 

1.  Krcetsa.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

See  Corrxa  in  IJnn.  Trans,  vi.  p.  213.  t.  23  and 
2*;  and  Brown’s  Prodr omus,  p.  298. 

XIII.  GlZMANNIA.  Cal.  inferus,  S-part.:  laciniis 
convolutis.  Pet.  3,  in  tubum  convoluta.  Anth. 
in  cylindrum  coalitx.  ‘Caps.  3-Iocul.  3-vaIv.  Sem. 
numerosa,  nblonga,  mula.  (Perscon.) 

1.  Trirolnr.  Mrs.  of  Peru.  Per.  (Fi  Per.  iii.  89.) 

XIV.  A^chvea.  Cal.  inferior  (aut  squama  gerroen 
amplectens)  1-phy  13.  cyathiformis,  subtnHdus  : su- 
perior 3 part,  conaceo-scanosus;  laciniis  margi nc 
convolntis.  Pet.  3.  -Sr/awnur  2,  ad  basin  singuli 
pet  all.  Cop*.  3*locul.  S-valv.  Seat,  obovata,  puipa 
aoclli  nidubmia.  f Persoon.)  4 

L Paniculate.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  ( FI.  Per.) 

XV.  Phai  A\onj*.  Cor.  6 pet.  patens.  Fil.  tiuda 
arti  ghbra.  Crps.  ovata.  Sent,  angulata.  Bad. 
plrrumquc  Sbroaz  aui  fasciculaiar.  Fol.  p’ana.  Flor. 
m plunmts  albi  aut  purpunucentes.  ( Prrsoon.) 


1 . fii  go  turn.  Carolina. 

2.  Fastdgmtum. 


V. 


C^eofC.H.H'^ 


See  Poiret, 

Bot.  ▼. 


3.  Rnofmtum. 

4.  Capillars.  * 

5.  Craceum.  Wet  woods  of  (Georgia-  (Mich.) 

6.  Stdphurmm.  Hot  springs  in  Hungary.  (PL 

Hangar,  p.  89.) 

7.  tyrmr,-.  CWj  1 Sn  flor. 

8.  Coartitthn*.  Andes.  I 

$.  E cremorhizum.  Hills  of  Peru.  | c-y 

10.  (Uaumm.  Andes.  J ^ 

11.  .Ywm  India.  (Encyc.  Bot 


This  genus  also  contains  the  first  32  species  of  0»  r. 
Anthlhkum,  p.  188. 

X XVI.  Narthecium.  Cor.  6 pet.  patens,  pematni. 

Fil.  filiformia,  birsuta.  Cops,  supera  prisma  tux 
Sem.  utrinque  appendiculata.  CaL  0. 

1.  Qssifragum . Lancashire  in  England.  (Smith, 

FL  Bni.  i.  p.  967-) 

XVII.  Coma  NTHERA.  Cor.  supers.  Pet.  6,  reflets. 

Anth.  in  conum  acutum  coalitz.  Caps,  oblooga, 

5- locul.  3-vaIv.  $em.pauca,  subrotunda.  (Persoon) 

1.  Bifolia.  Hills  of  Chili. 

2.  Echeandia.  (Anthericum  reflexum  of  Wilid.) 
Persoon  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  rather  to  be 
transferred  to  Sykgekesia  Moaogamia. 

XVIII.  Cord tx in  8.  Cor.  extern  e pubescens.  Fit. 
•implicit,  bast  coroL  inserta.  Stig.  subincra&aturr 
Bacca  (turbinata)  1-iocul.  (Commrrs.) 

1 . Ilemdckrtfsa.  Bourbon.  Shr.  (Petii-Thouen) 

2.  Caimafolia.  New  Holl.  ( Brown,  Prodr.  285.) 

XIX.  Lafageiua.  Cor.  6-pet.  basi  trigona.  Pet. 
3-interiora  datiora,  subunguiculata.  Anth.  erect*. 

Stig.  clavatum.  Bacca  supera,  1 -locul.  poly  sperms. 

Sem.  receptaculo  triplici,  per  parities,  decurrenti 
aflixa.  {FL  Per.  iii.  p.  65.) 

I.  Rosea.  Woods  of  Chili.  Shrub. 

XX.  Lueuriaga.  Cor.  infers  6-pet.  Pet.  3,  ei- 
trriora  angustiora.  Fil.  receptaculo  inserta.  Anth. 
erect*,  sagitut*.  Stig.  3-angulare.  Bacca  3-h>- 
cul.:  disicpimentom  membranaceum.  Sem.  2i  I- 
passim  abort iente.  ( FL  Per.  iii.  p.  66.) 

1.  Bad /cans.  Woods  of  Chili.  (Flat.  Per.) 

2.  Cymosa.  New  Holland.  1 Brown’s  Prodr. 

3.  Montana.  N.  South  W ales.  J p.  282. 

XXI.  Callixene.  Cor.  6-pct.  petaba  altemii  basi 
biglaodulosis.  Fil.  basi  latiora.  Anth.  versatile*. 

Stig.  S-gonum.  Bacca  supera,  S-locul.  polyspermi. 

( Per  soon. ) 

1.  Marginata.  (Enargea  marginal  a of  Wilid,) 

« XXII.  Hehrehia.  Cor.  in fera,  6 part.  Stig.  Sgo- 
t iDtr.  Caps,  triquetro  alata,  3-locuL  3-vaiv.  vsl- 
vul*  sept  iter*.  Sem.  margine  merabranaceo  csacu. 

( FL  Per.  iii.  p.  69. ) 

1.  Stdlata.  Woods  of  ChUi.  Shrub. 

XX III.  Ripoooxm.  Cor.  6- part,  minima.  Anth. 
long*,  4-gonx,  subscssilcs.  Bacca  globosa,  2- 
aperma.  Sem.  hcmifiph*rica.  (Forster.) 

1.  Scandens.  Australasia. 

2.  Alburn..  N.  S.  Wales.  ( Brown,  Prodr.  p.293  ) 

XXIV.  Flo£cop£*  Cal.  3- fid.  inferus,  pilosus.  {Cor.  ( 
petal.  3,  exteriora  ?)  Pit.  3,  ovata.  Caps.  2-locul 

1 -sperms.  ( Loureiro. ) 

1.  Scandens.  Mountains  of  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

XXV.  On cls,  or  Oncorhiza.  CaL  2-phyll. inferos. 

Cor.  6-iida,  campan.  Bacca  S-locul.  ( Loureiro.) 

1.  Esculent  vs.  Woods  of  Cochinchina. 

XXVI.  Cavlopiiyllum.  CaL  6-phylL  Can  6-pet. 
cal.  opposita.s  Anth.  loculis  margine  dehiscen*. 
Draper.  I -sperma.  ( Michaui. ) 

1 . ThalUctroides.  ( Econlice  Thai lie.  of  Wilid.) 
XXVII.  DlPHYLLEIA.  Cal.  3-phyll.  dcciduus.  Cor 

6- pet.  cal.  opposita.  Anth.  membrana  a basi  ad 
apiccm  solubtii  dehiscente*.  Bacca  1-loc.  Sea. 

2-3,  sub  rotund  a.  {Michaux,  i.  p.  205. ) 

1.  Cymosa.  Mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
XXVI11.  CotrrABEA.  Cal.  6 phyll.  Cbr.  magna.  in* 
fuudibulif.  6-tida,  tubo  incunro  ventricoso.  FiL 
tubi  basi  inserta.  Stig.  sulcatum.  Caps,  infer* 

. 2-loc.  2-valv.  polyspcrma.  San.  imbricata,  mar- 
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gine  membrtnaceo.  ( Flor.  basi  bibracteati  inter- 
3um7-indri.)  (yfiiWrr.) 

].  Sped  os'!  ( Portland  ut  Hexondra  of  Willd.) 

XXIX.  Stevensia.  Cal.  bifidtts,  deciduu*.  Cor. 
tubulosa  : limbo  piano  6-7-fido.  Anth.  (6-7)  in 
cor.  fence  sessilcs.  Caps.  2-loc.  polysperma,  a pice 
quadrifariam  dchitccna.  (Poiteau,  Ann.  Mus.  c.  21.) 

1.  Buxifotia.  Dominica.  Shrub. 

XXX.  Floerkia.  Cal.  S-phylL  Cor.  3-pet.  Styl. 
2-tid.  Utrbc.  dicoccus.  (Wflld.  Act . Soc.  Nat, 
Ber.  iii.  1801.) 

1.  Lacustris.  Lakes  of  Pennsylvania. 

XXXI.  Dasypooon.  Perianth,  duplex;  exterius 
tubuiosum,  trihdum  ; interim  triphyllum,  foliolia 
semipetaloidris  cochlcariformibus.  Siam.  6,  imo  pe- 
rianthio  inserts.  Fit.  juxta  apicem  incrassata.  Anth'. 
versatile*.  Ovar.  1-loc.  S-*permum : ovulis  erectis. 
Styl . subulatua.  Stig.  !.  Utric.  !-«permus,  tubo 
indurato  perianthii  exterioris  inclusus.  ( R.  Brown, 
Prodromus,  p.  263.") 

1.  Bromeli i folios.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

XXXII.  Calectabia.  Perianth,  infer  urn,  tubuio- 
sum, hypocraterif.  limbo  petaloideo,  6-part.  Stam. 
6,  feuci  inserta.  Anth.  couniventes,  ltncares,  basi 
inserts.  Ooar.  1-loc.  3-sperm. : ovulis  erectis. 
Styl.  filiformis.  Stig.  simplex.  Utric.  l-spermus, 
tubo  indurato  penanthii  inclusus.  ( R.  Brown,  Id.) 

1.  Cuanea.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

XXXlir;  Lm  ^TON a.  Flor.  hermaph.  Perianth. 
duplex,  utrumque  S'toart.  Stam.  6,  filamentis  dis- 
tinctis  infra  dilatis.  Ovaria  tria,  intus  cohzrentia ; 
Styli  connati.  Stig.  indivisum.  Baccn  (1  -matures- 
cent,)  l-sperma.  Albumen  cavitate  ventrali.  Em- 
bryo dorsalis,  f R.  Brown,  Id.  p.  267.) 

1.  Inermis.  New  Holland. 

2.  Humilii,  New  Holland. 

XXXIV.  Anejlema.  Perianth.  6-part,  inarquale  : 
foliola  3 exteriora  calycina,  persisfentia  : iateriora 
petaloide*  decidua.  Stam.  6.  Anth.  $ (r.  2-4) 
dietimiles  vix  pollinjfcr*.  Intolucr.  0.  (R.  Brown, 
Id.  p.  270). 

1.  Biflora.  6.  Crispafa. 

2.  Stliculosa.  7.  Graminea. 

3-  Acuminata.  8.  Affinis. 

4.  Laxa.  9.  Anthericoides. 

5.  MacrophyOa.  ‘ 10.  Gigantea. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  9,  10,  and  13  of 

Commelina,  p.  96. 

XXXV.  Cartonema.  Perianth.  6-part,  inaequale, 
persistens : foliola  3 exteriora  calycina  ; interiora 
petaloidca,  minora.  Stam.  6,  *qualia,  persistentia. 
Fit.  imberbia  (nunc  scabriuscula).  Anth.  basi  in- 

• •ertse,  oblong*.  Styl.  persistens.  Stig.  barbatum. 
Caps,  perianihio  brevier,  3-loc.  S-valvis  medio  sep- 
tiferis.  Sem.  subbina.  .EmAryn  dorsalis  (7</.p.271.)  • 

1.  Spiaitum.  New  Holland.  Perm. 

XXXV 1.  Burchaadja.  Perianth.  6-phyll.  peta- 
loideum,  strliato  patens  *qualc  : nnguibus  foveola 
nrctarifera : deciduum.  Stam.  6 basi  foliolorum  in- 
•erta.  Anth.  pcltatx,  poetic*.  Ovar.  3-gon. : 
loculis  duplice  sene  polyspermia.  StyL  3-part. 
Stig.  acuta.  Caps,  tnpartio.  segment navicula- 
ribu^i'tusdchisccntibus,  polyspermis.  {Id.  p.  272.) 

1.  UmbrUata.  New  South  Wales. 

XXXV I i.  St'HEi. ham mera.  Perianth.  6-phyll. 
petaloide  urn,  cam  pan.  *quale,  deciduum ; toliLla 
unguiculaU)  aestivation*  iuvoluta.  Stam.  segre- 
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gantia.  Siam.  6,  basi  foliolorum  inserts.  Anth.  Class  VV. 
posticse.  (has.  3-loc.  loculis  polyspermis.  Styl.  1.  Hexsndria. 
Stig.  3,  ivcurva.  Capt.  34oc.  3-valv.  medio  sep- 
tiferis.  Sem.  nonulla,  ventricosa.  (Id.  p.  273). 

1.  Undulata.  New  South  Wales.  Peren. 

2.  Mulitflora.  New  Holland.  Peren. 

This  genus  is  nearest  in  affinity  to  Uvularia. 

XXXVlII.  ChloropIiytum.  Perianth.  6-part,  pa- 
tens, xquale,  persistrns.  Stam.  6.  FiL  filiformia, 
glabra.  Ovar.  loculis  polyspermis.  Styl.  filifor- ' 
mis.  Stig.  1 . Cape,  alte  triloba,  lobis  compressis, 
venosis,  3-locul.  3-valv.  Sem.  pauca,  compressa  um- 
bilico  nndo.  ( Ker,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  276.) 

1.  Ixtxtrm.  New  Holland. 

This  genus  contains  also  the  Anthericnm  datum  of 
the  Hurt.  Kern,  and  an  undesenbed  species  from 
the  Cape. 

XXXIX.  Camsia.  Perianth . 6-part.,  patens,  xquale, 
deciduum.  Stam.  6.  Hi.  imberbia,  utrinqueangus- 
tata.  Anth.  basi  cmargmatx  inserts.  Ovar.  S4oc. 

• loculis  diaper  inis.  Styl.  fihformis.  Stig.  I.  Caps. 
vix  valvata : apice  toruso-lobsta  v.  ciavata.  Sem. 
ventricosa,  umbilico  strophiolato.  (R.  Brown, 

Prodr.  277.) 

1.  Vittata.  4.  Corymbosa. 

2.  Parviflora.  5.  Lateriflora. 

3.  Occitientalis.  , 

Ail  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XL.  Tricorynk.  Perianth.  6-part,  paten..,  xqualc, 
deciduum.  Stam.  6.  Fit.  peuiciliatim  barbata.  % 

Anth.  basi  emarginatx  insert*.  Ovar.  3-part,  c 
lobis  dispermis,  basi  stylo  liliformi  conncxis.  Stig. 
simplex.  Pericarpia  3,  ciavata,  evalvia,  1-sperma. 

(R.  Brown,  Proar . p.  278.) 

1.  Simplex.  4.  Tenella. 

2.  Elatior.  5.  Anceps. 

3.  Scabra. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XL  I.  Stypandra.  Perianth.  6-part,  equalc,  pa- 
tens, deciduum.  Stam.  6.  FiL  infra  attenuata,  % 
curvata,  glabra,  supra  stuposo-barbata.  Anth,  ba- 
si cmargmatx  insert*.  Ovar.  loculis  polyspermis. 

Styl.  hUformis.  Stig.  simplex.  Caps.  3-loc.  3- 
val.  Sem.  pauca,  ovalia,  lx  via  umbilico  nudo.  Em- 
bryo rectus.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  278.) 

1.  Glaucn.  4.  UmbcUata. 

2.  Imbricata.  5.  Scabra. 

3.  Ccespitosa . 

All  from  New  Holland  and' Van  Diemen's  Island. 

Mr  Brown  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  perhaps 
to  be  divided. 

XLII.  Thyba  notes.  Perianth.  6- part.,  patens, 

persistens ; foliulis  interioribus  latioribus,  limbo 
utnnquc  colorato,  margiuibus  fimbriatis  ciliis  arti- 
culatis.  Stam.  6,  (raro  3,)  imo  perianihio  inserts, 
v.  hypogyna,  dtclinata.  Fit.  glabra,  brtrvia.  Anth. 
linearis  emarginatur*  baseos  insert*,  3 in  tenures  sx- 
pius  cion  gat*  reclinatse.  Owir.  loculis  dispermis. 

Styl.  filiformis,  declinatus.  Stig.  parvum.  Caps. 

3-loc.  3-valv. : valvis  medio  septiferis.  Sem.  bi- 
na,  altero  erecto  altero  pcndulo,  strophiolata.  ( R. 

Brown,  Prodr.  p.  282.) 


1.  Tuber  osus. 

2.  Bank  ii. 

3.  Bnucrii. 

4.  Elatior. 

6.  Paniculatus . 
6.  Jsantherus , 


7.  Gracilis. 

8.  Elongatus. 

9.  Juncetu . 

10.  Sparittu. 

11.  Deforms. 

12.  Volubilis. 
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Class  VL  13.  Divaricatus.  18.  Triandrus. 

Hexandria.  ] Dichotomus.  19.  MuUiflorus. 

\5.  Fltxuosus.  20.  Fauci  fir  ns. 

16.  Menziesii.  21.  Ilispidulus.  j 

17.  Patersons. 

All  perennial,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemen's  Island.  Species  1 8 — 21  have  only  3 
stamina. 

XLIII.  Laxmannia.  Perianth.  6-part,  coloratum, 

• basi  conni  vens,  persistens.  Slam.  6.  Fit.  subula- 
ta,  glabra,  laciniis  inserts.  Anth.  peltatx,  subio* 
iunax.  Ot  ar,  loculis  oligospermis.  Styl.  simplex. 
Stig.  obtusum.  Caps,  calyce  persistenti  inclusa, 
S-locul.  3-valv.,  valvis  medio  septiferis.  Sem.  sub- 
bina,  peltata,  umbdico  nudo.  Embryo  dorsalis, 
umbdico  parallelus.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.286.) 

1.  Crmilis.  New  South  Wales.  Percn. 

2.  Minor . New  Holland.  Peren. 

XLIV.  Bouya.  Perianth . tubulosum,  infundibulif. 
limbo  6-part,  xquali ; marcescens  bibracteatum. 
Slam.  6,  fauci  coarc t at x inserta.  Styl.  filifomati, 
Stig.  obtusum.  Caps,  brae teis  persistentibus  inclusa, 
3-loc.  3-valv.,  valvis  medio  septiferis.  Sem.  (abor- 
tionc)  pauca.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  286.) 

1.  Xitida.  New  Holland.  Peren. 

2.  Svharrocephala.  New  Holland.  Peren . 
XLV.  Campynema.  Perianth,  superum  6-part. 

persistens.  Siam,  filamcntis  rccurvis.  Styli  3 , re- 
curvi.  Cujjs.  3-loc.,  tripartib.  Sem.  numerosa, 
depressa,  testa  spongiosa.  ( Labitt . and  R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  290.) 

1.  Lineuri*.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XLV I.  Drymophila.  Perianth.  6-phyll.,  petaloi- 
denm,  patens,  zquale,  deciduum.  Siam.  6,  hypo- 
gyna.  Ovar . 3-loc.,  loculis  polyspermia.  Styl. 

S-part.  Stig.  revoluta.  Bacca  subglobosa,  3-loc. 
polysperma.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  292. ) 

1.  CyanocarjM.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  Peren . 
XLVII.  BlandforGia.  Perianth,  tubulosum, 
ore  6-lobo,  marcescens.  Siam,  tubo  imposita. 
- Anth.  basi  extinctoriiformi  affixa*.  Ovar.  pedicel- 

latum.  Stylus  subulatus.  Stig.  simplex.  Caps. 
rismatica  tripartib.  partialibus  angulo  interno  de- 
iscrntibus.  Sem.  biscriata,  marginibus  suturx 
inserta,  testa  laxa  pubescent i.  (Smith,  and  R. 
Brown,  Pn/dr.  p.  295.) 

1.  Xobilis.  New  South  Wales.  Peren . 

2.  Gratidi/lora.  New  South  Wales.  Peren. 
XLVII1.  Calostcmma.  Perianth,  superum,  peta- 

loideum,  infundibulif.,  limbo  6-part.  Corona  faucis 
tubulosa,  ore  12-dcntato,  dentibus  altcrnis  subula- 
tis,  anthcriferia.  Anth.  versatile*.  Ovar.  uniloc. 
. 2-3-sperm.  Styl.  fib  for  min.  Stig.  obtusum.  Bacca 
sphxrica,  1 -2-aperma.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  297.) 

1.  Album.  New  Holland. 

2.  Purpureum.  New  Holland. 

XL1X.  Conostylis.  Perianth,  superum,  coloratum, 

campan.,  prafunde  6-fid.,  regularc,  lanatum  pilis 
ramulosis,  persistens.  St  am.  6.  Anth.  erects. 

Ovar.  3-loc.,  polyspermum.  Styl.  conico-dilatatus, 
cavus.  Stig.  breve.  Caps,  apice  dehiscent,  stylo 
cavo  tripartib.  coronata.  Placenta  centralis,  tri- 
quetra.  Sem.  numerosa.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p. 
300.) 

1.  Aculeata . 3.  Setigera. 

2.  Serrulate, . 4.  Breviscapa. 

All  perennial,  and  from  New  Holland. 

L.  Pulebocarya.  Perianth,  superum,  6-partitum, 


imberbe,  persistens.  Siam,  basi  Ucuuarnm  inserta.  Cl»n 
Anth.  4-gonx,  subsessiles.  Ovar.  unilocuUre ! tri-  Hnufct 
spermum.  Stylus  filiformis.  Stig.  simplex.  Nux 
corticata,  coronata,  monospertna.  (i'rodr.  p.  301.) 

1.  Ciliakt,  New  Holland.  Peren. 

LI.  Casbupa.  Cor.  tubulata,  palbde  rubra,  bipol- 
hearts,  limbo  6 part,  fauce  vilfosmima,  infeme  ob- 
tuse 6 gona,  snperne  verrucosa  ; laciniis  orali-ltn- 
ceolatis  patentibus.  Fit.  6,  fauci  imposita,  brevis- 
sima  ; antherx  filament  is  duplo  lough>re$,  oblor.gr, 
incumbentes,  villis  faucit  innent  2-loc.  Ovar. 
sphxricum.  Styl.  1,  fere  longitudine  cor Aidusus. 

Stig.  2-fid.  Bac.  8 linearis,  longa,  sptizrica,  lim- 
bo calycis  coronata,  2 loc.,  polysperma.  Reccpt. 
in  angulo  interior!  aiuguli  loculamenti  convexum. 

Sem.  minuta,  angular  a,  numerosissima.  (Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  PI  Etjuin . p.  43.) 

1.  Verrucosa.  Shady  Woods  of  the  Rio  Negro 
near  Cassupo.  A tret  30  feet  high. 


Trioynia. 

$ LII.  Tofieldia.  Cal.  3-fid.  Cor.  6-pet.  Caps.  3 
basi  junetz,  poly spermz.  ( Smith. ) 

1.  Pahtsiris.  Britain.  Peren. 

2.  Pubens.  North  America.  Peren . 

3.  PusiUa.  At  the  Lake  Mistassini.  1 

4.  G/utinosa.  At  the  Lake  Mistas*  > Michaut. 

sins.  J 

5.  Falcala.  Andes.  (FI.  Per.) 

See  Smith,  FI.  Brit,  p.  397.  Species  l.  is  the  lit * 
Ionia s borealis  of  Willd. 

LI1I.  Ormthoc.lossum.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  6,  sewika, 
persistentia.  Slam,  rcceptaculo  inserta,  decidua. 
Styli  decidui.  Caps.  3-locul.  polysperma.  ( Salts* 
bury.) 

1.  Viridt.  - Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

See  Salisbury's  Paradis.  Land.  p.  £4.  This  spe- 
cies is  the  Melanthium  viridt  of  Willdcnow. 
LIV.  Anguillaria.  Perianth.  6-phyllum,  petalio- 
deum,  unguiculatum,  stellato-patens,  zquale,  de- 
ciduum. Slam.  6 basi  folioiorum  inserta.  Anth. 
posticz.  Ovar.  S-loc.  polvspcrmum.  Styl  3. 
Stig.  acuta.  Caps,  nuda,  3-loc.  3-valv.  medio  sep- 
tiferis.  Sem.  numerosa,  subglobosa.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  273.) 

1.  Dioica.  2.  Biglandulosa. 

3.  Unijlora. 

4.  Indica.  (Melanthum  Indicum  of  Linn.)  _ 
LV.  ZiOADEXUS.  Cor.  6-phyll.  patens  : laciniis 

supra  basin  angustatum  biglandulosia.  Sian,  ad 
contactum  ovarii  inserta.  Styl.  3,  contigui.  Cans. 
membranacea,  3-loc.  Sem.  plurima,  aptera.  (SU* 
chaux.) 

1 . Glaberrimus.  Lower  Carolina. 

LVI.  Merenuera.  Spatha.  Cor.  campan.  6-part. 
Anth.  reetz,  sagittatz.  Caps.  3,  basi  connex«» 
latere  interiorc  dehisccntes.  ( Ramon d,  BuU.  Soc . 
Philom.) 

1.  Bulbocodium.  Pyrenees  and  Barbary.  (Des- 
font.) 

LVII.  Xerophyllum.  Cor.  rotata.  Fit.  basi  con- 
tigua.  Stig.  3,  revoluta,  basi  subconnata.  Cops. 
subglobosa,  apice  triplici  rima  dehisccns,  3-loc.  2- 
sperma.  (Mtchaux. ) 

1.  SetijiAium.  Pennsylvania. 

LVI II.  Kolinea.  Cor.  6-part,  patens.  Styl  bet* 
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VI.  Virtimdi.  Cap t.  3-gona,  membranaeea,  3-Joc.  dis« 
Rpiandru.  sepimentis  bipartibilibus  dchfsccns.  Scm.  solitaria, 

L_"  hinc  conTcxo-incurva.  (Michaur. ) 

1.  Georgiana.  Georgia. 

LIX.  Sabal.  Flar.  hermaph.  Spat  ha:  partialei. 
Fit.  libera,  baBi  incrassata.  Bacca  (Drupa  ?)  1.3. 
■perma  (per  abortum).  Serin,  osseum.  Embryo 
lateralis.  .( Guernscnt.) 

I.  Minor  seu  Adansom.  North  America.  (3/i- 
chaux.) 

LX.  Hydrogeton.  Scapus  radicals.  Cor.  3-pet. 
-Fil.  baai  dilatata,  Pistilla  3,  simplicia.  Caps.  3, 
membranace*,  2-sperm*.  Scm.  parieti  caps.  ad. 
Rata. 

1.  Fcnestralis.  Madagascar.  (Persoon.) 
Hkxaoynia. 

LX  I.  Ottelia.  Spatha  1 -phy Ua»  5-aIata.  Cal.  su- 
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perus,  3-ptrt.  Cor,  3-pet.  Bacca  10-Ioc.  poly-  C'«»  VI- 

•perma.  Hgi.ixin* 

I.  Alimoidtt.  ( Damatonium  Indicum  of  Willd.)  " 

See  PersooQ’s  Synoptic,  p.  400. 

PoiYQTXIA. 

LXII.  Actinocarj-us.  Perianth.  6-partit.  foliola  S 
exterior,  tardius  decidua  : 3 interior*  petaloidea. 

Slam.  (i.  Gratia  6-8,  ban  comma,  ilijperam. 

Caps,  ban  connate,  supra  stellate.  (R.  Brows. 

Prodr.  p.  342.) 

1 . Minor.  New  South  Wales. 

LXII  I.  Anoptiuvs.  Cat.  6-6dua,  persistans.  Cor. 

6-ftda,  tubo  bresisaimo.  Stig.  bifidum.  Caps. 
unilocnlaris,  brvalvis,  polysperms.  San.  valvarum 
ir.argiuibus  affix  a,  pendula,  apice  alata.  Embryo 
misutus,  subglobosus,  albumine  carnoao  iuclusus : 

Radical!  super!.  { I-abitl.  aod  Brow  n,  Prodr.  457.) 

1.  { jlmtdulosa . Van  Diemen’s  Island.  Shrub. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  HEXANDRIA. 


Persoan  ranks  the  genus  A roNoOKTOS'  under  this 
clan;  but  we  have,  after  Willdenow,  given  it  under 
Dodecavokia.  The  same  author  has  transferred 
Ci  roMi:  from  TetradykaMia  to  Hexandria. 

The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur 
In  this  class ; but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
•peeks  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 
fell  under  other  classes. 


dit.  Amyris  Zeylanica.  Litnonia  trifoliate.  Ly'- 
thram  iincare,  paranoia,  hystoprfoUa.  Cassia  eta n- 
dulom.  Trientalis  Europea.  Some  species  of  Poly- 
gonum and  I. aunts.  Dodonxa  uiscosa.  Bocconta 
f rut e teens.  Mimusops  hexandra.  Chlora  imperfb. 
liata.  Caura  tripetala.  Portlandia  hexandra.  Di- 
mocarpus  Ulti'hi.  Fumaria  cucuUaria. 


Mosogynla. 

Some  specks  of  Gucttarda,  Genista,  Tectona  gran- 


Digyota. 

Lecrsia  hexandra.  Xylophylla  Jatifoiia.  Swer- 
tia  dijjormis.  Velceia  rigida. 


CLASS  VII.  HEPTANDRIA. 


ciim  vn.  Order  I.  Mokogynia. 

dxia. 

‘ *“  B " Sect.  I.  Flowers  Complete. 

t 712.  Trientalis.  Cal.  7-phylL  Cor.  7-part.  c- 
% quali*,  plana.  Bacfa  cxsucca. 

1.  Euro  jura.  Scotland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

713.  Disandra.  CaL  sub -7- part.  Cor.  rotata,  7- 
part.  Caps.  2-Iocu).  poly  sperms. 

1.  Proxt  rat  a.  Island  of  Madeira.  Perm. 

717*  ^Kt'Lt’g.  Cal.  l-phyll.  4 seu  5-dent,  ventri- 
cosijs.  Cor.  4 seu  5-pet.  inaequaliter  colorata,  ca- 
Jyci  inserts,  Caps.  3 locnl. 

1 . Hippocaslanum.  North  of  Asia;  brought 
into  Europe  in  1 550.  Shrub. 

2.  Pavia.  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Brasil.  Skr. 
S.  Flam,  or  Lutea.  North  Carolina.  Shrub. 

* 4.  Parvifiora,  or  Macrostackys.  Carolina  and 
Florida.  Shrub.  ( Michaux.) 

Persoon  ranks  Species  2,  3,  4,  under  the  subgenus 
Pavia.  Cor.  4-pet.  connivente.  Caps,  laevibus. 
Synopsis,  p.  403. 

718.  Pet  roc  ary  a.  Cal.  5- fid.  Cor.  5 pet,  St  am. 


14,  quorum  7 sterilia.  Drupa  carnosa  fibrosa.  Clan  VII. 
Nux  2 local.  loculis  1 -sperm.  Heptarw 

1.  Montana.  Woods  of  Guinea.  Shrub.  t^ria- 

2.  Camprstris.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

716.  Pancovia.  CaL  c&mpan.  4-part.  Pet.  4,  on  - 
guiculaU  plicato-cnspa  dentata  cucullau.  Siam. 
adscendentia  calyce  longiora. 

1.  Bijuga.  Guinea.  Shrubby. 

719.  Jonesia.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  iufundibulif.  tu- 
bo clauso  carr.oso,  limbo  4-fido.  Ned.  annulus  fau- 
ci  tubi  corollx  insertus  staminiferus.  Germ.  pedi. 
cellatum.  Lcgumcn  acinacifbrme  4-8  spermum. 

1.  Pinnata.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 


Sect.  II.  Flowers  Incomplete. 

714.  Pi sonia,  or  Calpidia.  Cal.  campm.  5-ficL 
Cor.  0.  Bacca  1-loc.  1 sperma. 

1.  Aculeata.  .South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Suhcordata.  Antigua,  St  Christophers,  and 
St  Bartholemew.  Shrub- 

3.  Nigricans.  Mis.  of  Jamaica  and  Spain.  Shr% 

4.  Coccinea.  Hispaniola. 

5.  Mitts.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 6.  Grand  is . New  Holland,  Shrub. 

3 
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B’OTAN  Y. 


Claim  *7.  rtUota.  Wfit  Iodiw.  {Point) 

Hep  tin-  Set  Brown,  Prodromta,  p,  422. 

. , 715.  Petitoua.  CUl  4-phylL  Cor.  0.  la. 

' "~r  teralia.  *S7i£\  pqnicilliformr.  Sem.  1,  aristi*  4 rc- 
flexis  apice  mstnictum. 

1.  Alliacea.  Dry  woody  parts  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

720.  Dhacontium.  Spat  ha  cymbiformis.  Snadix 
floribus  dense  tectus.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  5- pet.  Bacca 
polysperma.  (See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  337.) 

1.  Poiypkyllum.  Surinam,  and  between  the  tro- 
pics, Asia.  Peren. 

2.  Spinosum.  Ceylon.  Perm. 

3.  Faiidum.  Watery  parts  of  Virginia  and  Ca. 
ndina.  Perm. 

4.  Camtchat  reuse.  Siberia.  Perm. 

5.  I xincea folium.  At  the  Caraccas.  Perm . 

6.  Pertusum.  South  America.  Shrub. 

721.  C A Li  A.  Spatka  plana.  Spadix  tcctus  flosculij. 
Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Bacca  polysperma. 

1.  sEthioptca.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

2.  Palustris  Mamhy  parts  N.  of  Europe.  Per. 
S.  Orientalis.  In  the  East.  Perea. 

722.  Houttuynia.  Spat  ha  4-phyll*.  Spadix  flot* 
culls  tectus.  Cal.- 0.  Cor.  0.  Capsnla ? 

1.  Cordata.  Wet  parts  of  Japan.  Perm. 


This  genn*  is  given  under  PoLYAjrwtiA  Potygym  Cl»1 

by  rersoon.  Ht^i 

- - Ml 

Order  II.  Digynia. 

723.  Lurdm.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pel . 5,  zqualia.  Cool 
globosa  21oc. 

1.  Africanum.  Per.  3.  JEthiopicum. 

2.  Capense. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Order  III.  Tetragynia. 

724.  Astra  nth  us,  Cal.  0.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  Hid. 
bo  14-fido.  Sem.  1,  psfrvum  eujperum. 

1.  Coch inch i itensis.  Cochincnina.  Shrub. 

72 5.  Salrurus.  Cal.  amentum  squamis  1 -flori*. 

Cor . 0.  Germ.  4.  Bacca  4,  1 -sperm*. 

1.  CernuMs.  Virginia.  Perm. 


Heptagynm. 

726.  Septas.  Cal.  7-part.  Pet.  7.  Germ.  7.  Copt. 
7-polyspermae. 

1.  Capenus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 


NEW  GeInERA. 


N«w  0 *.  Mowoomu. 

aers. 

I.  Tovaria.  Cal.  7-phyll.  Cor.  7-pet.  Discus  planus, 
7-gonus.  stelliefonnis,  cui  Stam.  inserts.  Slig. 
pelt  at  um.  Bacca  1-loc.  pulposa.  Sem.  compret- 
a a,  (Numerus  partium  passim  octonarius).  ( Flor . 
Peru v.  iii.  p.  73.) 

1,  Pendala.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Peru.  Bien. 


Dioynia. 

If.  MarathruH.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  quinque 
ad  octo,  **pius  septem  : filaments  summhati  pe- 
dunculi  incrassatsr  coronatim  adfixa,  perigyna,  su- 
bulata,  erectopatula ; anther*  linear?*.  Appen- 
dices ligul*  mem  bran  ace*  hreviores,  filamentil  pari 
numero  interject*.  Ovarium  ovatum,  longitudi- 
naliter  striatum.  Stylus  nullus.  Stigmata  duo  di- 
vergentia..  Capsula,  filament i*  persbtentibus  cinc- 
ta,  ovata,  octo  striata,  bilocularis,  apice  dehiscent, 
bivalvis,  polysperma  j disaepimentum  me  mb  ran  a - 
ocum,  valvis  parallelum.  Sem.  numerosa,  in  ntra> 


lue  facie  dissepiment!,  sub  seriatim  imbricati,  OToi- 
lea.  (Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  Plant . JEqdinod.)  uri 
1.  Fceniculaceum.  Kingdom  of  New  Granada, 
about  1200  line*  above  the  sea. 


Heptagynia. 

III.  Acti noph yllum.  Cal.  margo  integer.  Cor. 
calyptnrformis,  desiliens.  Bacca  7-angularii  7*loc. 
Sem.  solitaria  subossea.  ( Flor.  conglomerati.  St  yd 
5-7.  Stam.  etiam  5,  6,  8,  9. ) ( Flor.  Perw.  «.* 

p.  73.) 

1.  Angulatum.  Hills  of  Peru. 

2.  PraiceUatum.  At  Munna.  Shrub. 

3.  Conicum.  Groves  of  Peru. 

4.  Acuminatum.  Groves  of  Peru. 

5.  Pentandrum . Groves  of  Peru. 

rV.  Gilbbrtj a..  CaL  7-dent.  Cor.  7-p«t.  Sdgi 
paten ti a,  ovata.  Caps,  locu laments,  1-sperma,  U 
stell*  formara  ditposita.  Sem.  oblongs,  (numeral 
partium  interdum  8-9-arius.)  (F).  Peruxu  iii.  p.  7 5.). 

1.  Umbcllata.  Near  Munna  in  Peril. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  HEPTANDRIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class  $ but  they  Delong  to  naiurad  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  fall 
under  other  classes. 


Monogyria. 

Cassis.  Pelargonia. 


Dioynia. 

Polygonum  orientale , &c.  Aponogetoa. 

Heptagynia. 
Phytolacca  strict  a. 
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CLASS  VIII.  OCTANDRI A. 


rm- 

ilia. 


Order  I.  Monogynia. 


745.  Mimusops.  Cal.  4-phyll  Pet.  4.  Ned.  16-phyll. 
Prupa  acuminata. 

1.  Elengi.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Hesandra.  Circar  Mta.  in  India.  Shrub. 

3.  Knukiy  or  obfut  folia.  India,  and  New  Hol- 
land. Shrub. 

4.  Imbricaria.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

• 5.  Parvifolia.  New*  Holland.  (See  Brown, 

Prodromus,  p.  530.) 

745*  Cupania.  CaL  5-pbyIl.  Cor.  5-pct.  apice  cu- 
cullata.  StyL  3- fid.  Caps.  3-loc.  3-valv.  loculia 
lubmonospermis.  Sem.  arillata. 

1.  Tomcntosa.  Mountains  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

2.  Glabra.  Mountains  of  Jamaica  and  Hispa- 
niola. Shrub. 

3.  Saponari aides.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

* 4.  Lentisci folia.  Isl.  of  Baba  in  Amer.  (Cotxts.) 
According  to  the  latest  observations  of  Jussieu, 

the  genus  MolixjU,  given  below,  ought  to  be 
included  under  this  genus. 

765.  Dimocarpus.  Cal.  5-lid.  Cor.  5-pet.  Bac+ 
H,  1-spenr.a*.  Sem.  magnum. 

1.  Litchiy  or  punicea.  China,  Tonquin,  and  Co* 
* chinchina.  Shrub.  • 

Given  by  Persoon  under  the  new  genus  Euphoria. 
727.  Trop.y.olum.  CaL  1-phyll.  calcaratus.  Pet . 
4,  inaequalia.  Nuccs  3,  coriacex. 

1.  Minus.  Peru.  Ann.  Perm. 

2.  Majus.  Peru,  whence  it  cauic  to  Europe  in 
1684.  Ann.  Perm. 

3.  Hybridum. 

4.  Peregrinum.  Peru.  Ann. 

5.  Peniaphyllum.  Monte  Video  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
*6.  JBicolorum.  Groves  of  the  Andes.")  c 

* 7.  IHpetalnm . Mts.  of  the  Andes.  Per.  I Dc 

•8.  Tuherosum.  Peru.  . ( £"2?- 

• 9.  Cilialum.  Wood,  of  Chili.  J 75’ 

• 10.  Poly phy  Hum.  Chili.  Ann.  [Cavan.) 

•II.  Longan.  China.  ( flort . Ken>.  ii.  354.) 

779.  B/Eckea.  CaL  infundib.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Caps.  3 s.  4-loc.  polyspcrma  calyce  tecta. 

1.  Frutescens.  China.  Shrub. 

2.  DcnsfMa, . New  Holland.  Shrub. 

Given  under  PentaNdria  by  Persoon. 

747.  Epiiielis.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  5-pct.  Ned.  soua- 
mi  10,  b;uz  singulo  pCtalo  insertz.  Caps.  1-loc. 

2- valv.  disperma. 

1.  FraxineOf  or guianensis.  Woodsof  Guiana.  Sh. 

748.  Moi.in.ea.  (See  Cupania  in  this  page.)  Cal. 
5-part.  Cor.-5  pct.  Fit.  basi  villosa.  Sly  1.0.  Caps. 

3- Ioc.  3 valv.  loculis  monospennis. 

1.  Ixrris.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

2.  Cdnescens.  Mts.  East  Indies.  Shrub . 

3.  AUemifolia.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

742.  Honckknya.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cur.  5*pct.  Ned. 
•tatninifurm  a.  Cans,  cchinata  54oc.  5-valv.  poly- 
sperena.  Sem.  anllata. 

I.  Fict folia.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

751.  Hagenia.  CaL  2-phyll.  Cor.  5 pet.  plana. 
Ned.  foliola  5,  petalis quadruple  breviora.  Caps,  f 


1.  Ahyssinica.  Abyssinia.  Shrub. 

766.  Memecylon.  CaL  supems  fundo  striato,  mar-  \ 
gine  integerrimo.  Cor.  |. pet.  Anth.  tnsertz  late- 
ri  apicis  mamenti.  Bac.  coronata  calyce  cylindrico. 

1.  Capiiellatum.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

2.  Tindorhtm.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Grande.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Cordntum.  Mauritius,  and  E.  Ind.  Bicn.  Shr. 
734.  Combretitm.  Cal.  4-dent,  campan.  superus. 

Cor.  4-pet.  calyci  inserta.  Slam,  longissima.  Sem. 
1,  4 angularc : angulis  membranaceis. 

1.  Lamm . South  America.  Perm. 

2.  Secundum.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

3.  Purpttreum.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

4.  Decandrum.  Woody  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  Shrub. 

5.  AUemi folium.  Carthagena.  Sh  rub. 
According  to  Persoon,  this  last  species  might  fora 

a new  genus.  Synopsis,  p.  412. 

738.  R ox  burg  hi  a.  CaL  4-phyll.  Cor.  4 pet.  Ned . 
foliola  4 lanceolala,  medio  petalorum  inserta  conni- 
ventia.  Anth.  geminc  e basi  folii  ncctarii  depen- 
dentes.  Caps.  1-locul.  bivalvis  polyspcrma.  So n. 
receptaculo  spongioso  inserta. 

1.  Glorifisoides.  Foot  of  mountains  in  the  East 
Indies.  Peren. 

J 732.  Efilobium.  Cal.  4-fid.  tubulosus.  Pd.  4. 
Caps,  oblonga  in  feta.  Sem.  comosa. 

1.  August  folium,  or  Spiralum.  England,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

2.  Auguslissimum,  or  Angustifolium.  Greenland, 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  France,  Austria,  and  Car- 
niola.  Peren. 

3.  Lai  folium.  Siberia,  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
G ret*  nl  and.  Peren. 

4.  Hirtulum.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Perm. 

5.  Pubescens.  Ditches  and  meadows  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

6.  Villas um.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Montanum.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Bien. 

8.  GtabeHum.  New  Zealand. 

9.  Bolund folium.  New  Zealand. 

10.  Telragonum.  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Perm. 

11.  Palustre.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

12.  Alpinum . Britain,  Switzerland,  Lapland,  and 
. in  Denmark.  Peren. 

• 13.  Parviflorum.  England,  ahd  other  parts  of 

Europe.  Peren.  (Smith’#  FI.  Brit.) 

• 14.  Rosettm.  England.  Per.  (Smith’s  FI.  Brit.) 

• 15.  Denticulaium.  Chili  and  Peru.  ( FL  Peiuv • 

ii*.  p.  78A 

• 16.  Ortganijnlivm . Alps.  (Lamarck,  Encyc.) 
731.  Gauka.  CaL  4-fid.  tubulosus.  Cor.  4-pet.  ad- 

scendcns  versus  latua  superius.  Nux  infers,  1-sper* 
ma,  4-angula. 

1.  Biennis.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Bien. 

2.  Frulicosa.  South  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Mulabilis.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

•4.  August  folia.  Lower  Carolina.  (Michaujo.f 
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n*«a  VIII.  • 5.  Tripe  tola.  Mexico.  ( Cara  ni lies. ) j 
Oetandria^  -30  (En'otheh a.  Cal.  4-fid.  tubulosus.  Pet.  4. 

Caps.  4-loc.  4-valv.  cylindrica,  infera.  Sem.  nuda. 

1.  Biennis.  Virginia.  Dim. 

2.  Grandiflora,  or  Suaveolens.  North  America. 
Bien. 

S.  Parviflora.  North  America. 

4.  Muricata . Canada,  ifnn.  Bien. 

5.  Longifiora.  Buenos  Ayres.  Ann.  Bien. 

6.  MuiUs-ima.  Buenos  Ayres.  Aim. 

7.  Nocturne.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

8.  Villosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Odorata.  River  Champion  in  Patagonia.  Per. 

10.  Sinnata.  Virginia.  Ann. 

11.  Tctraptera.  botoluca  New  Spain.  Peren. 

12.  Frutieosa.  Virginia.  Perm. 

13.  Pmnila.  North  America.  Perm. 

14.  Rosea.  Peru.  Peren . 

15.  Purpurea.  North  America.  Attn. 

• 16.  Prosiraia.  Among  crops  in  Peru. 

• 17-  Tenelh.  Plains  of  Chih.  1 Set*  Flor. 

• 18.  TcnuifoUa . Peru.  > Peruv.  p. 

• 19.  Dentata.  Peru.  J 79. 

• 20.  A caul  it.  Chili.  Bien.  TCavanillei .) 

•21.  Virgata.  Peru.  (Flor.  Peruv.) 

• 22.  Glauca.  Woods  of  North  Atner. 

•23.  llyhrida.  Upper  Carolina. 

• 24.  Pusilla.  About  the  Lake  Mistassins. 

• 25.  Chrysantha.  From  Quebec  to  Hudson’s  Bay. 

• 26.  Linearis.  Upper  Carolina. 

See  MichauXi  Flor.  Atner.  i.  p.  224. 

• 27.  Subulata.  Fields  of  Chili.  ( FI.  Per/) 

•28  Undulata.  South  America,  Port  Desire. 

( Hort.  Ken.  h.  342.) 

735.  Vitmannia.  Cal.  4*fid.  Cor.  4-pet.  Neel. 
squama  ad  basin  filamcntorum.  Nux  semilunata 
compressa  monosperma.  . 

1.  KUiptica.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

729.  Rhexia.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pei.  4,  calyci  inserts. 
Anth.  declinatae.  Caps.  4-loc.  intra  ventrem  calycis. 

1.  Virginica.  Virginia.  Perm. 

2.  Mariana.  Maryland.  Peren. 

3.  T rickoloma.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

4.  Biralvis.  Meadows  of  Guiana.  Ann. 

5.  Trivalvis.  Meadows  of  Guiana.  Ann. 

6 . Jussiaoidci.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

7.  Hypericoides.  Wet  meadows  of  Cayenne.  Ann. 

8.  Glutinosa.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

9.  Acisanthcra . Jamaica. 

10.  Glornerata.  Surinam. 

11.  Longifolia.  South  America. 

12.  As  per  a.  Dij  parts  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

13.  Inconstant.  St  Christophers  and  Mt.  Scrrat. 
Shrub. 

• 14.  Lati folia.  Meadows  of  Guiana. 

15.  Fillosa.  Meadows  of  Guiana. 

16.  Aquaiica.  Cayenne,  Surinam,  Jamaica,  and 
Dominica. 

17.  Uni  flora.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

• 18.  Petiolata.  Carolina.  ( Walier.) 

• 19.  Ciliata.  Lower  Carolina.  1 xt'rhnur 

•20.  Lit  lea.  Florida  and  Georgia.  J x lc  ( * 

*2l.  Al  if  anus.  Carolina.  (Walter. ) 

• 22.  Glabellas.  Woods  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

IMichaux.) 

•23 . Quinquenercis.  Mountains  of  Peru.  Shr. 

• 24.  Rosmarinifo/ia.  Mountains  of  Peru. 

• 25*  Lutcscens.  Mountains  of  Peru.  Shrub. 


• 26.  Dicrananthera.  Woods  of  Peru.  n*vtu 

• 27.  Echinata.  Hills  of  Peru.  Shrub . Ok**.-* 

•28 . Recurva.  Cayenne.  (Poiret.) 

• 29.  Flexuosa.  Peru.  I FI.  Pena. 

• 30.  Ochypetala.  Mts.  of  Peru.  J iii.  p.  85. 

For  Sp.  23 — 27,  see  FI.  Per.  iii.  p.  83. 

728.  Osbeckia.  CaL  4-fid.  lobis  squama  eiliari  in. 
terst metis.  Cor.  4-pet.  Ant h.  rostrate.  Caps, 

4-loc.  calycis  tubo  truncato  cincta. 

1.  Chinensis.  China. 

2.  Zeulanica.  Ceylon. 

Lamarck  thinks  that  this  genus  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  from  Melastoma,  and  ought  to  be 
joined  with  it.  Eticyc.  Dot.  p.  607. 

737.  Tetratheca.  Calf.  4- fid.  inferus.  Cor.  4- pet. 

Anth.  4-loc.  Caps . 2-loc.  2-valv.  valvulis  medio 
septifens.  Sem.  subbina. 

1.  Juncea.  New  Holland. 

• 2 +()p}*osi  i folia.  1 In  the  Herbarium  of  ThiLaud. 

• 3.  Erica-folia,  j Persoon. 

736.  Grislea.  Cal.  4-fid.  Pet.  4,  ex  incisuris  ca- 
lycis. Fil.  longi&sima,  adscendentia.  Caps,  glo- 
boss,  supera,  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Secunda.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shnb. 

2.  Tomentosa.  India  and  China.  Shrub. 

750.  Koelreitcria.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  4-pet. 

irregularis.  Nect.  squamae  4,  bifid*.  Cajw.  3- 
loc.  loculis  2 spermis. 

1.  Paniculata.  China.  Shrub. 

• 2.  Jussicea.  ( In  the  Herbarium  of  Jussieu  un- 

published.) 

752.  Persoon i a,  or  Carapa.  Cal.  4-part.  Pet.  4. 

Nect.  cyliudricum,  8 -dent,  antheras  gerens.  Caps. 

1-loc.  4-valv.  Xuccs  difformes  angulatz  numerosar. 

1.  GuareoideSt  or  Guianensis.  Woods  of  Guia- 
na. Shrub. 

• 2.  Molluccenxix.  Molucca  Isles.  ( Lamarck. ) 

753.  Gu area.  Cal.  4-dent.  Pel.  4.  Nect.  cylin* 
dricum,  ore  Antheras  gerens.  Caps . 4 loc.  4-valv. 

Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  Trichilioides . Brasil  and  West  Indies.  Shr 
741.  Correa.  CaL  campan.  4-dent.  Cor.  4-pct. 

petali  apicc  reflex  is.  Caps.  4-loc.  4-valv.  loculis 
. 1 -spermis. 

1.  Alba.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 


• t n'ti  „ ( New  Holland.  See  LabOL  Vop 

• *.  liemtuta.  3 aSc'  &c‘  and  Persoon,  Sy.oj,. 
733.  Antichorus.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Pet.  4.  Copt. 

supers,  subulata,  4-loc.  4-valv.  Sem.  plurima. 

1.  Depressus.  Arabia.  Ann. 

740.  Allopiiyllus.  Cat.  4-phyll.  folioltt  orbicula- 
tis,  oppositis  minoribus.  Pet.  4,  calyce  minora. 
Germ . didymum.  SUg.  4- fid. 

1.  Zeylanicus.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

Given  under  Ormtjirophe  by  Persoon. 

739-  Ornithropiie.  CaL  4-part.  Cor . 4-pet 

Styl.  2-fid.  Germ,  didymum.  Bac.  2,  1 -sperm*. 

1.  Jntegrifolia.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

2.  Serrata.  Mts.  in  the  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Cobbe.  Cevlon.  Shrub. 

4.  Cominia.  iMtu.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.  Shr.  - 

5.  Oi  cidcnUdis.  Spain.  Shrub. 

6.  Rigida.  Barren  parts  of  Hispaniola-  Shrub. 

• 7*  Si  hmiedelia.  (Schrhiedelia  racemosaof  Willd.) 
744-.  Jambomfera.  Cal.  4-<!ent.  Cor.  4-pet.  iafua» 

dib.  Fil.  planiuscula.  Stig.  simplex. 

1.  Pedunculaia.  India.  Shrub. 
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uVUt.  746.  Xylocarpuf.  Cat.  4-dcntatus.  Cor.  4- peta- 
•dn»-  U.  Nectar.  8-fidum.  Fi/am.  nectario  insert*. 
Drupa  exsucca  magna  4 seu  5-ciliata.  Nucss  8- 
10,  difformes. 

1.  Granatum.  Eut  Indies.  Skrvb. 

757-  Ximknia.  Cal.  4-fid.  Pel . 4,  pilosa,  revolu- 
ta.  Drupa  1 -sperm  a. 

1.  Americana.  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Elliptica . New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

3.  I net  mis.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

763-  Lawsowa.  Cat.  4- fid.  Pc/.  4.  Slam.  4 pa- 
rium.  Cape.  4-loc.,  polysperma. 

4.  Inamti*.  India  and  Egypt.  (The  Cyprus 
• of  the  ancients.)  Shrub. 

2.  Purpurea.  East  Indies.  (See  Persoon , i. 
p.  416.  Shrub. 

3.  Aeromjchi*.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

4.  S pi  nos  a.  India.  Shrub. 

*49.  Melicocca.  Cal.  4 -part.  Pet.  4,  reflexa,  in- 
fra calyeem.  Stig.  •ubpeitatum.  Drupa  corticosa. 

1.  Hijuga.  South  America.  Shrub. 

755.  Amyris.  Cal.  4-dent.  Pet.  4,  oblonga.  Slig. 
4-gonum.  Dacca  dropacea. 

1.  Pofygama.  Chili.  Shrub. 

2.  EUwnfem.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

3.  Sylvalica.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

4.  Marilima.  America.  Shrub. 

5i  Kata f.  Arabia.  , Shrub. 

6.  Gilead emit.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

7.  Opobalsamum.  Arabia.  Shrub. 

8.  Knneandra.  II.  Ambrosiaca. 

9.  Heterophylla.  12.  Dccandra. 

10.  Gujanensu.  13.  Altissima . 

Sp.  8 — IS  shrubby,  and  from  the  woods  of  Guiana. 

14.  Toxifera.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

15.  Protium.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

16.  Dent  at  a.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

17.  Anisata.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

J 8-  Zeylanica.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

19.  Bal sami/era.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

•20.  Oleosa.  Molucca  Isles.  ( Lamarck. ) 
Persoon  ranks  Sp.  8 — 13  under  the  submenus  Ici- 
ca.  Synopsis,  i.  p.  414. 

T6f.  Afaicopc.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  4-pet.  Neel. 
glandulrc  4 didymse  germina  cingentcs.  Cup*.  4 
1-apmnsr. 

1.  Ttmata.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

Tib.  Gmdia.  CW.infundib.  4-fid.  Pet.  4,  calyci 
inserts.  \ux  subdrupacca. 

1.  Pins  folia.  9.  Biflora. 

2.  Rad  tat  a.  10.  Racentosa. 

3.  Filament  asa.  11.  Totneniosa. 

4.  Car  in  at  a.  12.  Argent  ea. 

5.  Sea  bra.  13.  fmbricata. 

6.  Simplex.  14.  Sericea. 

7.  Capita /a . 15.  Oppositifolia. 

8.  Issroigata . 16.  Daphnarjolia. 

*17.  Juuijteri folio . ( Lamarck. ) 

4 18.  ImberOis.  ( Flor.  Per-uv.  ii.  p.  412.) 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape,  except  species  1G, 
from  Madagascar. 

758.  Fichsia.  Cal.  4- part,  coloratus  corollifer. 
Cor.  4-pet.  Dacca  infera,  4-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Triphyltu . South  America. 

2,  Cocci  He  a.  From  Chili  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 

gellan. Shrub - 

b.FLxcortieata.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

4.  Muliijiora.  America* 
it.  part  i. 


See  Flor. 
► Perm.' . iii. 

p.  86. 


• 5.  Serratifolia.  Peru.  Shrub. 

• 6-  Denticulata . Peru.  Ann. 

•7.  Ovalis.  Groves  of  Minina.  Shrub.  | 

• 8.  Co  rym  biflora.  Groves  of  Peru. 

• 9.  Macros! ema.  Bogs  of  Chili.  Shr. 

• 10.  Decussata.  Peru. 

•11 . J.ycioides.  North  America.  ( Andreses . ) 

• 12.  Stmplicicaulis.  Woods  of  Peru.  7 Sex*  Flor. 

•1 8.  Rosen.  Chili.  > Peruv.  iii. 

• 14.  Apetala.  Groves  of  Peru.  J p.  89. 
754.  Hkdwioia.  Cal.  4-dcnt.  Cor.  tubulosa  4 fi- 

da.  Caps . tricocca  3-loc.  Nuces  sob tania:  quoli- 
bet  lociilo. 

1 . haltamiftra.  Woody  mountains  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

Persoon  ranks  this  species  under  the  genus  Bl'Rsrrs. 
760.  MlCHAirxtA.  Cal.  16-part.  Cor.  rotata  8- 
part.  Nect.  8-valve  sthmimferum.  Caps.  8-loe. 
polysperma. 

1.  Campanula  ides,  or  Slngosa.  In  the  East  and 
Syria.  Bicv. 

• 2.  laevigata.  Persia.  ( Vcntenal.) 

J 759.  Chlora.  Cad.  8-phyll.  Cor.  1-pet.,  8-fid  j. 
Caps.  l-loc.t  2-valvis,  polysperma. 

1.  Pcrjbliata . England,  Switzerland,  France, 
Spam,  Germany,  and  in  the  East.  Ann. 

2.  (ivadrijolia.  -South  of  Europe. 

3.  Dodecandra.  Virginia. 

4.  Sessilis.  Chili. 

5.  hnperfoliata.  Extremity  of  Italy.  Ann. 
J768.  Vaccineum.  Cal.  superus.  Cor.  1-pct.  Fit. 

reccptaculo  inserts.  Dacca  4-loc.  polysperma. 
(Sum.  8-10.) 

1.  Myrtillus.  England  and  other  part*  of  Eu- 
rope. Shrub. 

2.  Pallidum.  North  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Hirtum.  Japat^  Shrub. 

4.  Stamincum.  North  America.  Shrub. 

5.  Vliginosum.  Britain,  N.  of  Sweden.  Shrub . 

6.  Album.  Pennsylvania.  Shrub . 

7.  Mucronatum.  North  America.  Shrub. 

8.  Diffusion.  South  Carolina.  Shrub. 

9.  An  gust  i folium.  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
Shrub. 

10.  Corymbosum.  North  America.  Shrub. 

11.  Bracleatum.  Japan.  Shrub. 

12.  Cilia  turn.  Japan.  Shrub. 


13.  Fuscatum. 

14.  Frondosunt. 

15.  Cenus/urn. 

16.  Uguslrinum. 


17.  Bcsinosum. 

18.  Amaenum. 

19.  Virgatum. 

20.  TeneUuuu 


Sp.  13— -20  shrubby,  and  from  North  America. 

21.  Arctostaphylos.  Cappadocia  and  Madeira.  Shr. 

22.  Meridtonale.  Blue  Mountains  in  the  South 
of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

23.  Cereum.  Island  of  Otaheite.  S It  rub. 

24.  F it  is  ultra . Brit,  and  other  part*  of  Eur.  Shr. 

25.  Oxs/ooccus.  Brit,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 

26.  Hispidulum.  Bogs  of  N.  America.  Shrub. 

27.  Macrocarpon.  Marshes  of  N.  America.  Shr. 

• 28.  Myriilloities.  North  America.  ( Michaux.") 

• 29.  Vliginosum.  England  and  Denmark. 

•30.  Ccespitosvm.  At  Hudson's  Bay.  (Mich.) 
•31  .Cereum.  Otaheite. 

• 32.  Dumosum.  North  America,  (Andreses.) 
•33.  Glaheum.  Pennsylv.  and  Carol.  Shr.\  ...  . 

• 34.  Arbor  rum.  North  America. 

• 35.  Pallidum.  N.  America.  Shrub.  (Fl.JCete.) 

2 c 
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7.  Oriental is.  In  the  East,  and  in  9pain.  Shrub* 

8.  Ciliata,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

9.  Uniflora.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

10.  Grand/ flora.  Africa.  Shrub. 

1 1 . Cmiescens.  Morocco.  Shrub. 

12.  Spicata.  15.  Aathylloides. 

13.  Ijisa . It).  Pentandra . 

14.  Striita. 

♦ 17.  Sa 'xularfolia. 

* 18.  Globosa . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub . 

* 19.  Nivalis.  Pyrenees. 

• 20.  Tincturia . South  of  Franco. 

* 21.  Virgata.  Barbary.  {Dcrfont.) 

• 22  ? Striata.  ( Poiret . ) 

Species  12—16  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
Pcrsoon  ranks  under  this  genus  species  3,  4,  of 
Daphne. 

776.  Stei.lera.  CaL  0.  Cor.  4-fida.  Slam,  bre- 
vjssima.  Nux  1,  rust rata. 

1.  Passerina.  Dry  fields  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  Ann. 

2.  Chamaiaxme.  Siberia.  Perm. 

* 3.  A/laica.  Altaian  mountains.  ( Thiebaud .) 
7.61.  Dodon£:a.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Caps.  S loe. 

trialata.  Srm.  2.  ' 

1.  Fiscosa.  East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub . 

2.  Triquetra.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

3 . Angusiifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India, 
and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

762.  V A1.EW1N1  a.  Cal.  5-part,  coloratus  patens. 
Cor.  0.  Caps,  baccata  4-sperma  pulposa. 

1.  Ilki/olia.  Hispaniola  and  Cuba.  Shrub. 
756-  Cedhota.  Cal.  6-part,  laciniisconcavis.  Cor. 

0.  Gertncn  glaudula  cinctum. 

1.  Longijblia.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

Order  II.  Diotnia. 

783.  Codia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  (for.  4-pet.  Receplac.  com- 
mune involucratum.  Involucr.  4-phyll. 

1.  Montana.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

782.  Weixmannia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  4-pet.  Caps. 
2-loc.  hirostris. 

1.  Glabra.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Hirta.  High  mountains  in  the  south  of  Ja- 
maica. Shrub. 

3.  Tornentosa.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

4.  Trifotiata.  Cape  of  Good  Howe.  Shrub. 

5.  Racemoa . New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

G.  Paul  flora.  Island  of  Otahcitc.  Shrub. 

* 7-  Trichosperma.  At  San  Carlos  in  Chili.  ^ Cav. ) 

* 8.  Outdo.  Peru.  7 Cavan, 

* 9.  Paniculate.  Coasts  of  Chili.  ) leones. 

784.  Mcehringia.  Cal.  4 phyll.  Pet.  4.  Caps.  I- 
loc.  4 valvw. 

1.  Muscosa.  Alp“.  Perm. 

780.  SciijuieiiELia.  Cal.  2-phylI.  Cor.  4 pet. 
Germina  pediccllata,  flore  longiora. 

1.  Ilacemosa.  In  the  East  Indies.  Shrub. 
This  genus  is  given  under  Ornitropue  by  Per- 
soon. 

781.  Galenia.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  0.  Caps,  subro- 
tunda, 2-npcrma. 

1.  Africana.  Africa.  Shrub. 

2.  Procumbent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

7 


Order  III.  Trjoyxia. 


788.  Skriana.  CaL  5 phyll.  Pet.  4.  Nect.  4-phyll, 
Samara:  3,  longitudinaliter  connatsc  globosx,  in* 
feme  in  alam  mcmbranaceam  dilatatum. 

1.  Sinuata.  Warm  pirts  of  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Divaricata.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Caracasana.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

4.  Racvmosa.  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub. 

5.  Sped  a bilis.  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Mexico na.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

7.  Angustifolia.  Warm  parts  of  Amer.  Shrub. 

8.  Lttpnlina.  America.  Shrub. 

9.  Lucida.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Shrub. 

10.  Tnternata.  America.  Shrub. 

787.  Paulunia.  CaL  5-phylIuii.  Pet . 4.  Nect. 
4-phvll.  inxquale.  Caps,  turbiuata  3-gcna,  3-loc. 
loculis  l-spermis. 

1.  Nodosa.  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Cururu.  Warm  part 9 of  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Carthagincnsis.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

4-  Caribaa.  The  Caribbccs.  Shrub. 

5.  Curassavica.  Curagoa.  Shrub. 

6.  liar  bade  n sis.  Barbadoea.  Shrub. 

7.  Polyphylla.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

8.  Tetragona.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

9.  Vespertilio.  St  Christopher’s  Amer.  Shrub. 

10.  Pinuata.  Brasil,  Jamaica,  and  St  Domingo. 
Shrub. 

11.  Tornentosa.  America.  Shrub. 

12.  Cauliflora . America  and  the  Caraccas.  Skr. 

13.  Japonica.  Japan.  Peren. 

14.  Dicer  si  folia.  America.  Shrub. 

• 15.  Melicrfotxa.  Brasil.  Shrub.  1 Juss.  Aim. 

• 16.  Thalidrijblia . Brasil.  Shrub,  j Mus.  p.357. 

• 17.  Acutangula.  Groves  of  Peru.  1 Flor.  Per; 

• 18.  Obovata.  Groves  of  Peru.  J | 

• 19.  Senegaltnsis . Senegal.! 

• 20.  Sphtvrocarpa . Guinea.  \ 

*21.  Subrolunda.  Groves  of  Peru.  (/V.  Per.) 

• 22.  Cvpanafolia.  Guiana. 

• 23.  Connartfolia.  Guiana. 

• 24.  Fibulata.  Guiana. 

• 25.  Jl  ufc  see  ns.  Guiana. 

• 26.  In  gar  folia.  Guiana. 

7C9.  Cardiospehmum.  Cal.  4-pKyll.  Pet.  4.  Nect. 

4- phyll.  inequale.  Cans.  3,  conuatx,  inflatx. 

1.  Halicaatbum . Indies.  Ann. 

2.  Hirsutum.  Guinea. 

3.  Corindum . Brasil.  Ann. 

4.  Grandiflorum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

791*  Ponaa.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  4-pet.  Caps.  3-Ioc. 

5- alata ; loculis  l-spermis. 

1.  Saponarioides.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 
790.  S A pin dus.  Col.  4-phyll.  Pet.  4.  Caps,  canto* 
sx,  connatx,  ventricosx. 

1.  Saponaria.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Longifolius.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Spinosus.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

4.  Laurifolius.  Malabar.  Shrub. 

5.  Emarginatvs.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Rubiginosus.  East  1 tidies.  Shrub. 

7*  TclraphyUus.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

8.  Rigiaus . America.  Shrub . 

9.  Arborescent.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 


p.  93. 
Jussieu,  Id. 
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, Y11I.  10.  Truleuens.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

mdria.  7#,,  Coccoloba.  Cal.  5-part,  coloratus.  Cor.  0. 
v-"^  Bacca  calycina,  1-sperma. 

1.  Uvifcra.  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Australis.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

3.  Pubescens.  America.  Shrub. 

4.  DiversifoHa.  St  Domingo.  Shrub . 

5.  Fiavescens.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

6.  Escoriala.  America.  Shrub. 

7.  Aiwa.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

8.  Punctata.  America.  Shrub. 


40.  Convolvulus.  England,  and  other  parts 
Europe.  Ann. 

41.  Dumeiorutn.  Shady  woods  in  the  south 
Europe.  Ann. 

42.  Sc  an  dens.  America.  Peren. 


45.  MuUiflorum.  Japan.  Peren. 

• 44.  Polygamum.  Dry  parts  of  Carolina.  Shrub. 
*45.  Bamosissimum.  Country  of  the  Illinois. 

• 46.  Trntte.  Canada. 


* 47.  Mite.  North  America. 


• 48.  Uirsutum.  Lower  Carolina. 


9.  ObtusiJ'olia.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shrub.  See  Michaux,  Flor.  Bor.  Anter.  ii.  p.  210.  / 

10.  Microstachya.  West  Indies.  Shrub.  * 49.  Armarium.  Sands  in  Hungary.  ( Plant.  Ilnn.) 

11.  K marginal  a.  Warm  parts  of  Amcr.  Shrub.  • 50.  Barltatum.  China. 

12.  Burbadensis.  Barbauoes.  Shrub.  *51.  Australc.  New  Holland. 

13.  Tenui/olia.  Jamaica.  Shrub.  * 52.  F.legan*.  East  Indies.  Shrub.  ( I loti.  Kerr. ) 

*14.  ImU folia.  South  America.  ( Encyc . Bat.)  *53.  P rostra  turn.  1 *60.  FJatiu t.  7 Sta. 

1 735.  Polygonum.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  5-part,  calycina.  • 54.  Su/utrssile.  > , ' *61.  Dccipicns.  J G. 

Sem.  l.angulatum.  (87am.et  ATy^inumeroincerti.)  * 55.  PUbeium.  J * 62.  Oricutale.  Slam.  7. 

L Frutcscens.  Siberia  and  Dauria.  Shrub . * 56.  Articulatum. 7 Sta.  * 63.  Attenuation.")  Sta. 

2.  Orandiflorum.  In  the  East.  Shrub.  • 57.  Strigosum.  J 5,6.  • 6*1.  Adpre ssum.  J 8. 

3.  Bistorta.  England,  Switzerland,  Austria,  • 53.  Lanigcrum.  7 Sta.  * 65.  Cradle.  Siam.  4. 

Germany,  and  France.  Peren.  • 59.  Clanaulosum.  j 6. 

4.  Viviparum.  Europe.  Peren.  Sp.  53—65  arc  all  from  New  Holland  and  Van 

5.  Virginianum.  Britain  and  Virginia.  Peren.  Diemen’s  Island,  and  are  given  by  Mr  Brown 

6.  Ixtpathifulium.  England  and  France.  Ann.  with  the  following  generic  character  : “ Peri - 

7.  Amphibium.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu-  anth.  prof unde  5*fid.  (nunc  4 fid.)  scmipetaloi- 

ropc.  Peren.  _ , deum.  Siam.  4-9.  Stjfl.  2 3-parti t.  Stig.  to- 

8.  Ocrcatum.  Siberia.  tidem,  capitata.  Sux  perianthio  (quandoque 

9.  Hydropiper.  England,  and  other  parts  of  baccato)  tecta.  Embryo  unilateral  is. 

Europe.  Ann. 

10.  Filiforme.  Japan. 

11.  Tinctbrium ..  China.  Bien.  ' Order  IV.  Tetragvnia. 


12.  Minus.  England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 

Italy,  France.  Ann.  X 794.  Adoxa.  Cal.  2-fid.  in ferus.  Cor.  4.  seu  5- 

13.  Persicaria.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu-  fida,  supera.  Bacca  4 scu  5-loc.  calycc  coaiita. 

rope.  A/in.  }.  Mascha tclli/ui.  England  and  other  parts  of 

14.  Incanum.  Germany,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Swit-  Europe.  Peren. 

zerland.  Atm.  792.  Vkiiea,  (or  Calanchoe.  Persoon.)  Cal.  4- 

15.  Glabrum . East  Indies.  pbyllus.  Cor.  hypocratcriformis  4-fida,  tubo  ven- 

16.  Barbatum.  China.  triccso.  Squama:  nectarif.  4 ad  basin  germinum. 

17.  Tomcntosum.  Ceylon.  Capsula:  4-superse  1-Ioc.  polyspermse.  * 

18.  Orientals.  East  Indies.  Ann.  1.  Crenaia.  Sierra  Leone.  Shrub. 


19.  Pensylmnicum.  Pennsylvania. 

20.  MarUinum.  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Virginia,  and  in  the  East.  Shrub. 

21.  Aviculurc.  England,  and  other  part9  of  Eu- 
rope.  Ann. 

22.  Bellardi.  Fields  of  Piedmont.  Ann. 

23.  S riorum.  Armenia.  Peren. 

24.  Krectum . Philadelphia.  Ann. 

25.  Articulatum.  Canada.  Ann • 

26.  Divaricatum.  Siberia.  Peren. 

27.  Alpinum.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  Corsica.  Peren. 

28.  Undulatum.  Stony  and  damp  parts  on  the 
mountains  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

29.  Sericeutn.  Siberia,  Lake  Baikal.  Peren. 

30.  Serralum.  Barbary. 

31.  Corytnbo*um.  Java. 

32.  Cktnense.  India,  China. 

33.  SagttUtium.  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Ann . 
31.  Art  folium.  Virginia,  Florida. 

35.  Crasnjolium.  Siberia  at  the  Jeniscy. 

36.  Perfoliatum.  India. 

37.  Tataricum . Tartary.  Ann. 

38.  Kmarginalum.  China.  Ann. 

39.  Fagopyrum.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  Asia.  Ann. 


• 2.  Lanccolata.  Arabia. 

• 3.  iMciniafa.  Bourbon  and  the  Moluccas. 

*4.  Aigyptinca.  Egypt. 

• 5.  Pinnate.  Mauritius. 

• 6.  Alter  nans.  Arabia. 

Sec  Persoon,  Synojms , i.  p.  446. 

796.  Haloragib.  Cal.  4 phyll.  superus.  Pet.  4. 
Drupa  sicca.  AYur  4-loc. 

1 . Ccrcodia.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

2.  Prostrata.  Botany  Island,  and  New  Caledo- 
nia. Shrub. 

X 795.  Elatine.  Cal.  4 pbyllus.  Pet.  4.  Caps.  4- 
loc.  4-valv.  depressa. 

1.  Hydropiper.  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Alsinastrum.  England,  Abo,  Leipsic,  Pa- 
ns, Montpellier,  and  Switzerland. 

X 79 3.  Paris.  CaL  i- phyll.  Pet.  4,  angustiora. 
4-loc. 

1.  Quadri folia.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Peren. 

797.  FonsKoi-KA.  CaL  4-phyll.  corolla  longior. 
Pet.  8.  spathulata.  Pericarp.  0.  Sent.  4 laaa 
conncxa. 

1.  Tenacissima.  Egypt.  Ann. 

2.  Candida.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

3.  Angustifolia.  Tcneriffe.  Ann. 
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Ociaj* 


Monmynih 

N«w  Cc-  I.  Botionia.  Cal.  4 part.  Pet.  4.  Anth.  infra  api- 
ncra*  cem  filamentorum  pedrcellatx.  S 'tyl.  ex  apice  ger- 
minis,  brevissimus.  Slig.  capitatum.  Cap*.  4, 
coalitx.  Sent.  arillata.  ( Smith.) 

I.  Pinnata.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

II.  Blighia.  Cal.  5-part.  Pei.  5,  duplicata.  Styl. 

O.  Cajis.  carnosa,  3-valv.  S-loc.  Sem.  solitana, 
arillo  maxi  mo  insidentia.  ( Koenig. ) 

1.  So  pi  da.  Tropical  Africa.  Shrub.  (An- 

nals of  Hot.  ii.  p.  571.) 

III.  Magallana.  Cal.  3-part.  calcaratus.  Pet.  5* 
inxqualia.  Fruct.  3-alatu?,  l-spermus  (per  abor- 
tmn.)  Sent,  oblongum.  ( Fil.  basi  breviter  coali- 
tx.) (Persoon.) 

1.  Parvifolw.  South  America.  (Cavanilles.) 

IV.  Euphoria.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5,  reflexa,  me- 
dio iiitus  subvillosa.  Barca:  2 (altera  plerumque 
abortrira)  corticosa  tubcrculata,  1-Ioc.  l-spertna. 
(Siam.  6 sxpius  8.  Juss.  Siam.  7.  J^rmarck.) 

1.  Punicea.  ( Dimocarpu*  litschi.  7 See  Persoon, 

2.  Longann.  China.  Shrub.  J Syn.  i.  p.  4-13. 

V.  Thouinia.  Cal.  4-part.  Pet.  4,  medio  villosa. 
Stig.  3-fid.  Caps.  8,  1 -spermx  alatx. 

1 . Simpltcifolia.  Dominique.  1 Potteau,  Anna!. 

2.  Trtfoliata.  Dominique.  J du  Mu*.  Fate.  13. 
This  genus  is  different-  from  the  Thouinia  of 

Willdenow. 

VI.  3 l b sen  a.  Cal.  3-4-fid.  Pet.  4,  ovata.  Caps. 
subcarnosa,  3-loc.  S-valv.  Sent,  solitaria. 

1.  Guvunifera.  West  of  America. 

2.  Balsamifera.  (Hedwigia  balsamifera  of 
Willdcnow.) 

VII.  Niota.  Cal.  4-fid.  Pet.  4*5.  Anth.  sagitta- 
te. Slig.  scutum.  Copt,  lignosa,  1 -sperms*. 

1.  Tetrapetala.  East  Indies. I Poi ret,  Encyc. 

2 ? Pentnpetala.  Malabar.  J Bat.  iv.  p.  490. 

VIII.  Jeffersoni a.  Cal.  5-phyll.  coloratus,  deci- 
duus.  Cor.  8 pet.  incurvo-patentia.  Stain,  ova- 
rium arabientia.  Caps,  obovata,  substipitata,  1- 
loc.  infra  apieem  dehiscent.  Sem.  plura,  oblonga, 
ad  basin  arillata.  (B.  Smith  Barton.) 

1.  Diphi/lla.  Western  mountains  of  Tenassee. 
(Barton,  Act.  Phil) 

IX.  Neasa.  /«ro/ucr.2-3-phyll.9quamxforme.  Cor. 
tubulosa.  Slam.  cor.  breviora,  alternant  ia  hmgio- 

. REMARKS  ON  THE 

The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class ; but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  fall 
under  other  classes. 

Moxogynta. 

Dais  octandra.  Kichardia  scubra.  Andromeda 
octandra , ericoidet , lycopodtoides.  Elrocsrpus  srr- 
ratus.  Some  species  of  Diospynw.  Rivina  oetan- 


ra.  Drupn  I .sperms,  coronata.  Nucleus  tonics-  K<»  c* 
tus.  ( Flor.  Peruv.  p.  90. ) ici 

1.  rertieillat*.  Groves  of  Peru. 

2.  Oppositijblia.  Woftds  of  Peru.  Shrub. 

X.  Oxycoccub.  Cal.  superus,  4-fid.  Cor.  4-part, 
laeiniis  sublinearibus  revolutis.  FiL  conniventia. 

Anth . tubuloex,  2-part.  Baoca  polvsperma. 

1.  Erythrocarpus.  Mountains  of  North  Caro. 

Kna.  Shrub.  ( Michaux 
This  genus  contains  also  Vaccinsum  orycoceus  and 

hispidtdus.  It  differs  from  trtecinium  in  habit, 

and  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  corolla. 

XI.  Laoetta.  Cor.  sonera,  cadacm,  tubulosa  4- 
dent,  glandnlis  4 petakformibus.  Cor.  fmertis. 
Drupn  pilosa,  pisiformis,  I sperms  inform.  Lam. 
tecta. 

1.  Lint  ear  ia.  ( Daphne  lagetto  of  Wifld. ) 

Trioynia. 

XTI.  Corktoia.  Cal.  obtuse  3-gonus,  itrtrgmimci, 
semisuperns,  germine  accretus.  Cor.  4 pet.  Slab 
divergentes.  Caps.  3-corniculata,  S-loc.  S-valt. 

Sem.  numerosa.  (Flor.  Perm.  p.  91.) 

1.  Umbellate.  Groves  of  Peru. 


T ETRAOYNIA. 

XIII.  Porliera.  Cal  4-phyll.  xquahs.  Pet.  ob- 

ovata, comiiventia.  Squama:  nectarifer*  sea  da- 
mina  xqualia,  dorso  nectarii  inserts.  Dmpa  4, 
connatsr . ( Flor.  Perm . ) 

1.  Hygrcmetra . Peru.  (Flor.  Perm.  p.  55.) 
This  genus  has  a great  affinity  to  Gnajaam. 

XIV.  Fraxcoa.  Cal.  4-part,  persistens.  Cor.  4- 
pet.  Stylus  0.  Stig.  plana.  Caps.  4,  basi  con* 
natx,  can  natx.  Sem.  numerosa,  suturis  carmarun 
affixa. 

I.  Appendical  at  a.  Island  of  San  Carlos.  (Cfl- 
vaniUes. ) 

XV.  Galvebia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Pet.  9cssrlTa.  Stau. 

4,  altemaotia  breviora.  Corpus  gland  ulosum  sub 
germine.  Dmpa:  4.  ( Flor.  Perm . i.  p.  29. ) 

1.  Inundate.  Groves  of  Chili. 


CLASS  OCTANDRIA. 

dra.  Several  species  of  Jusaieua.  The  lateral  fiewrri 
of  Ruta.  Fagara  octandra,  elaphrtum.  Rhizopbo- 
ra  mangle.  Ammannia  sangninolente , ociamira.  Sc* 
veral  species  of  Melastoma.  T nchilia  pallida.  Por* 
tulaca  quadrifda,  meridian a.  Zygophyllutn  morga- 
na. Cleomc  Juncea.  Capparis  ferruginea.  The  la* 
teral  flower*  of  Monotropa  hypopithys.  Several  spe- 
cies of  Casearw.  Pctiveria  aUiacea.  Limonia  mmo- 
phylla.  iEsculu»  pa\na  Quivnia  ovata,  heterophil 
la.  Some  species  of  Samyda. 


r 
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CLASS  IX.  ENNEANDRIA. 


Order  I.  Moxogyxia. 

*IX-  798-  Laitjuis.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  calycina.  6*  part.  Ned. 
ean-  gland ulis  3,  bisctis,  german  cmgentibus.  Fil.  in- 
■»»-  tcriora  gUndulifera.  Drupa  1 -^perraa.  ( Siam. 

i0"*  J 3, 5, 6,  7*  8,  et  14.  Flor.  passim,  u'lod.  Pcrsoon.) 

1#  Cinnamomum.  Ceylon,  America,  and  Mar- 
tinique. Shrub. 

2.  Cassia.  Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Shrub. 

3.  Cajwn^ora.  Japan.  Shrub. 

4.  Culilaban.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Montana.  High  mountains  in  the  south  of 
Jamaica.  Shrub. 

6.  Chloroxylon.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

7.  Glauca.  Japan.  Shrub. 

8.  Pcdunculata.  Japan.  Shrub . 

9.  Court ica.  Chili.  Shrub. 

10.  Nobili*.  Italy  and  Greece.  Shrub. 

11.  Indica.  Madeira.  Shrub . 

12.  Fcrtens.  Canary  Isles  and  Madeira.  Shrub. 

13.  Per  sea.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

14.  Borbonia.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Shrub. 

15.  Martinicensi*.  Woods  of  Martinique.  Shrub. 

16.  Eialtaia.  Woody  mountains  in  the  east  of 

Jamaica.  Shrub.  • 

17.  Alpigena.  Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

18.  Trtandra.  Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
19*  San  guinea.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

20.  Sunnamcnsis.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

21.  Hcxandra.  Interior  woods  of  Guiana.  Shr. 

22.  Salici  folia.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

23.  Coriacea.  Cold  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

24.  Ijcucoxylon.  Woody  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

25.  Membranacea . Lofty  mountains  of  Jamaica 
and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

26.  Paten. r.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

27.  Parvifiora.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

28.  Pendula.  Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

29.  Floribumla . Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 
80.  Lucida.  Japan.  Shrub. 

31.  Vmbellata.  Japan.  Shrub. 

32.  JEttivaUs.  Beside  rivers  in  Virginia.  Shrub. 
S3.  Brnzoiu.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

34.  Sassafras.  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Florida. 
Shrub. 

* 35.  Malabratum.  Mountains  of' 

Malabar. 

*36.  Cupular  is . Mauritius  and 
Bourbon. 

* 37.  Globoua.  Jamaica  and  St 

Domingo. 

* 38.  CarolinUtuut.  Carolina  and* 

Lu  do  vista. 

* 39.  Cate  sheet,  N.  America.  Shr. 

* 40.  Diospyrus.  N.  America.  Per. 


•41.  Geniculata.  Stagnant  waters  of  Carolina.  Class  IX. 

800.  Panke.  Cal.  4-fid.  Cor.  campan.  4- fida.  Cap*.  £nncAn- 

2-valv.  l-sperma.  ^ 

1.  Tindoria.  Wet  mountains  of  Chili.  Peren.  — ' 

2.  SoHchifolia.  Mountains  of  Chili.  Perm. 

799.  Anacakdilm.  Cal.  5-part-  Pet.  5,  reflexa. 

Anth.  <),  decimo  castrato.  Nux  reniformis  supra 
receptaculum  carnosum. 

1.  Occidental . E.  and  W.  Indies.  Shrub. 

801.  Pleooriuza.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  1 -pet.  Cap*.  1- 
loc.  l-sperma. 

1.  Adttnngens.  Northern  provinces  of  Chili. 

Shrub. 

802.  Caksyta.  Cor.  calycina,  6-part.  Nect.  glan* 
dulis  3-truncatis,  germen  cingentibus.  Fil.  intc- 
riora  glandulifera.  Drupa  l-sperma. 

1.  Jf’ilijbrmi*.  India. 

2.  Comicula/a.  On  rotten  tree#  in  the  Celebes. 

Shrub. 

• 3.  Pubescent.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 

Island 

• 4.  Melanlha.  New  South  Wales. 

• 5.  Glabella.  New  Holl.  and  Van  Diemen's  Isl. 

• 6.  Paniculate*.  New  South  Wales. 

Mr  Brown  has  given  Sp.  3—6  with  the  following 
generic  character  : Perianth.  6- fid.  tubo  brevis- 
simo,  limbi  laciniis  3 exterioribus  nanis.  Stam. 

12,  duplici  ordine ; interiorum  3 laciniis  interio- 
rib  us  opposita  sterilia  ; S rcliqua  basi  biglandu- 
losa.  A nth.  2-loc.  Pericarp,  tectum  tubo  pc- 
riaothii  aucto,  baccato,  apice  pervio,  laciniisque 
coronatum.  Prodr.  p.  403. 

Order  II.  Trigynia. 

803.  R li elm.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  6- tida,  persistens.  Sem. 

1,  3-quetrum. 

k Rkaponlicum.  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  Mount 
Aureo.  Peren. 

2.  Vndulatum.  China  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

3.  Pahnatum.  China  at  the  wall.  Peren. 

4.  Compaction.  Tartary  and  China.  Peren. 

5.  Taiariatm.  Little  Tartary.  Peren. 

6.  Itibcs.  Persia,  Mount  Lebanon  and  Carmel. 

Peren. 

7.  Hybrid um.  North  of  Asia.  Peren. 

8.  Leucarrhizum.  Siberia,  mountainous  desert 
of  Sougaria.  Peren. 

Order  III.  Hexagynia. 

$ 804.  Butoml  s.  Cal.  0.  LPct.  6.  Cape.  6,  poly- 
sperm se. 

1.  Umbellatu*.  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren . 


See  Lamarck, 
Eneyc.  iii. 
p-  4i7. 

See  Michaux, 
Flor.  Amer. 
i.  p.  243, 
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Mosogyxia. 


I.  C n v i*toc  a R YA.  Flor.  bermapb.  Perianth.  6- fid. 
xqualc,  limbo  deciduo.  Siam.  12,  duplici  ordinr, 
inte riorum  3 lactuiis  interioribus  opposita  stcrilia. 
Anth.  2-loc.  Gfandulw  6,  filamentis  interioribus 
altemantcs.  Pericarp,  inclusum  tubo  aucto  bac- 
cato  clan  so  periantliia.  (R.  Prottn.) 

I.  Glaucescais.  New  South  Wales. 

*2.  Triplinerris.  New  Holland. 

3.  Obwata.  New  South  Wales. 

All  trees.  See  Brown.  Prodr.  p.  402. 

II.  Paloyea.  Cal.  duplex  : exterior  urceolatus,  2- 
lobus,  interior  infundibulif.  coriaceus,  4-5-lobus. 
Pet.  3 ? Legumen. 

].  Guiancnjfis.  Guiana.  (Lam.  III.  t.  323.) 

III.  Ehiogoxum.  Cal.  subcampan.  6-fid.  Cor . (k 


Sem.  1,  3-quetrum,  cal.  tectum.  (Flor.  pedicel. 
lati  e communi  involucro  campanulato  proveniunt.)  K™Cf‘ 
1.  Tomentosmn.  CaroUna  and  Georgia.  (Mi- 
chaux,  i.  p.  246.) 


Tmoynia. 

IV.  Pla:a.  Cor.  6-part,  patens.  Cape,  subrot  un- 
do  trigona,  (tres  conjunct x ?)  3-loc.  septo  non  ins. 
nifesto.  Sem.  numeroaa,  oblonga,  margini  valvu* 
larum  adnexa.  (Spica  spat  his  1 -Boris. ) 

1.  Tcnui folia.  Lower  Carolina.  ( Michaus,  L 
p.  248.) 

Fersoon  seems. to  think  that  this  genus  should  be 
joined  to  Tonblda,  as  they  seem  to  differ  only 
m the  number  of  stamina.  Synopsis,  i.  p.  451. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  ENNEANDRIA. 


The  following^  plants,  being  enneandrous,  might  be 
expected  in  this  class  ; but  they  belong  to  uatural  ge- 
nera, the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated, 
and  w hich  fall  under  other  classes. 


Monogym  a, 

Amyris  enneandra.  Gardenia  thunlergia.  Guct- 
tarda  speciosa.  Brownsca  enneandra. 


CLASS  X.  DECANDRIA. 


OUDER  I.  MON'OGYNTA. 


Sect.  I.  Flowers  Monopetalous , Irregular. 

805.  Sopuora.  Cal.  5 dent,  supente  gibbus.  Cor . 
papilionacea:  alis  longitudine  vexilli.  Lomentum 
monijiforme. 

1.  TeJraptera.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

2.  MicrophylU r.  New  Zealand. 

3.  Flavescens.  Siberia.  Perm . 

4.  Ahpccuroides.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

5.  Tomenlosa.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

6.  Occidentalis.  America.  Shrub 

7.  Jaoonica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

8.  lhptaphylla.  India.  Shrub.  * 

9.  Monosperma.  Jamaica,  and  other  West  In- 
dia islands.  Shrub. 

• 10.  Obliqua.  South  America.  {Her bar.  of 

Tbibaod.) 

*11.  Retusa.  Mauritius.  ( Persoon .) 

* 12?  Argentea.  ( Podalyrio  argentea  of  Willd.) 
$06.  PoDALYBIA.  Cal.  subbilabiatus  5-fid.  Cor.  pa- 

pilionacca,  alx  vexilli  longitudine.  Legumen  ven- 
tricosum  polyspermum. 

1.  Cape  rt sis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Aurea.  Abyssinia.  Shrub. 

3.  Argentea.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

4.  Gcnistoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

5.  Ternata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

C.  Australis.  Carolina.  Pcren. 

7.  Tincioria,  Barbadocs  and  Virginia.  Peren. 

8.  Alba.  Carolina.  Peren. 


9.  Lupinoidcs.  Karmchatka.  Peren. 

10.  Tri/bfiata.  13.  Myrtillijblia « 

11.  Culyptrata.  14.  Hir>uta. 

12.  lit  flora.  15.  llexijbiia. 

• 16.  ViVoea.  North  Carolina.  ' 

• 17.  Mollis.  Upper  Carolina. 

• 18.  Per/bliata.  Dry  parts  of 


CUhX 

D*cik^* 


See  Michael, 
FI.  Bor.  Amer. 
i.  p.  207. 


Carolina. 

• 19.  Uniflora.  Carolina  and 

Georgia. 

* 20.  Obcordata.  Senegal.  ( La  mark.} 

•21.  C unci Julia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Fentenat.) 
Species  10—15  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
807.  Pi  ltkn.sa.  Cel.  5-dent,  utrinque  appendica- 
lotus.  Cor.  papilionacea,  alis  vexiUo  brevtoribu*. 
Jxgumen  uniloculare  dispermum. 

1.  Stipulates.  4.  Juncea. 

2.  Pakacea . 5.  ViUosa. 

3.  1 .inophylla.  6.  Lktphnoides. 

* 7.  Tuberctdata.  (Herb,  of  Thibaud.) 

Species  1 — 6 shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

S08.  A nagy  RJ  s.  Verillum  aftrque  canna  brertorw 
in  corolla  papilionacea.  I^gumen. 

1.  Fatida.  Mts.  of  Italy,  Sicily  and  Spain.  Shr. 

809.  Cercis.  Cal.  5-dent,  infeme  gibbus.  Cor.  pa* 
pilionacca  : vcxillo  sub  alis  brevi.  Isgumen. 

1.  Siliquastrunt.  Italy,  Spain,  Nar bonne,  afl'l 
the  East.  Shrub . 

2.  Canadensis.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

810.  Bauiiinia.  Cal.  5-nd.  deciduus.  Pel.  patula, 
oblonga,  unguiculata : superiore  magts  distante, 
omnia  calyci  inserts.  Legumen. 

1.  Scu miens.  Malabar,  Amboyna,  and  Comma. 
Shrnb. 
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Shrub. 


Shrub. 


SccCava- 
nilles,  leo- 
nes, 5.  p.  3. 
r.IOL 


2.  Parriftora.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Racemosa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Aculeala.  Warm  parti  of  America. 

5.  Divaricato.  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Aurita.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

7.  Porrecta.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

8.  Ungulata . America.  Shrub. 

9.  Varicgata.  Malabar,  and  sandy  parts  of  Ma- 
deira. Shrub. 

10.  Candida.  East  Indict.  Shrub. 

11.  Purpurea.  Sandy  parts  of  India.  Shrub. 

12.  Tomentosa.  India.  Shrub. 

13.  Acuminata.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

14.  Gfijanenns.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

15.  Pubescent.  Africa.  Shrub. 

•16.  Diphylla.  India.  (Syme’s  Embassy  to  Ava.) 
•17.  Pcs  caprat.  S.  America.  Shr.  "] 

• 18.  Lalifolia.  Shrub. 

• 19.  Rot  un  di  folia. 

• 20.  Lunaria. 

•21.  Paulclia.  Near  Panama. 

• 22.  Incrmis.  Near  Acapulco. 

• 23  ? Latisiliqua.  Philippine  Isles.  J 
Cavanillcs  has,  without  sufficient  reason,  constitu- 
ted a new  genus,  Paulclia , of  Sp.  21,  22.  Per- 
soon’s  Synopsis,  i.  p.  455. 

811.  HymCN  VA.  CoL  5-part.  Pet.  5,  6uba:qualia. 
Sti/L  intortus.  Legum.  repletum  pulpa  farinacea. 

1.  Courbaril.  South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Vcnosa.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

3.  Verrucosa.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

829.  Myroxylon.  Cal.  campan.  5-dcntatus.  Pel. 
5,  supremo  reliquis  majore.  Gertnen.  corolla  Ion- 
gius.  Ijegum.  apice  1-spermum. 

1.  Peruiferum.  Warmest  parts  of  Terra  Firma. 
Shrub. 

2.  Pedicellatum.  Peru.  Shrub. 

3.  FrtUescent.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

812.  Par  kin. sonia.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pet.  5,  ovata : infi- 
mo  reniformi.  Slyl.  0.  Lomenlum  moniliforme. 

1.  Aculeala.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 
81 5.  C.esaliinia.  Cat.  5-part,  lacinia  infima  majori 
subfomicata.  Pei.  5.  Slam,  basi  lanata  omnia  fee- 
cunda.  Legum.  compressum. 

1.  Bijug  a,  or  Vesicaria.  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

2.  Pulciierrina.  East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Ehta.  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Coriaria.  Coasts  of  Cura£oa  and  Carthage- 
na. Shrub. 

5.  Brasilieruis.  Carolina,  Jamaica,  and  Brasil. 
Shrub . 

6.  Echinata.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

7.  Sappan.  East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

8.  Crista.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

9.  Mimosoides.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 10.  Bahammsts.  Bahama  and  Jamaica.  (Lam. 

Encyc.) 

828.  ToLt/irRRA.  Cal.  dent,  campan.  Pet , 5 infi- 
mo  maximo,  obcordato.  Slyl.  0. 

1.  BaUamum.  America,  near  Carthagena.  Shr, 
•13.  Cassia.  Cal.  5*phyil.  Pet.  5.  Anth.  supre- 
me 3,  sterile#  ; infim*  3,  rostral*.  Lomenlum. 

1.  Diphylla.  India.  Ann. 

2.  Absus.  India  and  Egypt.  Ann. 

3.  Viminea . Woods  on  tne  highest  mountains 
of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
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4.  Baccilarii.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

6.  Tagera.  India. 

6.  Torn.  India.  Ann. 

7.  Bicapxularit.  India.  Shrub. 

8.  K marginal  a.  Caribbees.  Shrub. 

9.  Obtrmjulia.  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  rubbishy 
parts.  Ann. 

10.  Sennoides . East  Indies.  Shrub . 

11.  Acuminata.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

12.  Corymbosa.  Buenos  Ayres.  Shrub * 

13.  Lougisiliqua.  America.  Shrub. 

14.  Falcala.  America.  Ann. 

15.  Seneca.  Grassy  hills  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

16.  Occident  at  is.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

17.  Planisiliqua.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr. 

18.  Fistula.  India,  Egypt.  Sh rub. 

19.  Patula.  West  Indies.  Shrub . 

20.  Lincala.  Cultivated  parts  of  Jamaica.  Per. 

21.  Atomaria.  America. 

22.  Pilosa.  Dry  fields  in  the  south  of  Jamaica. 

23.  Arborescent.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

24.  Senna.  Egypt.  Ann. 

25.  Ruscifolia.  Rocks  of  Madeira.  Shrub. 

26.  BiHora.  America.  Shrub. 

27.  Chincnsis.  Pekin  iu  China.  Shrub. 

28.  Mulliglanduhta.  Island  of  Teueriffe.  Shrub. 

29.  Hirsuta.  America. 

30.  Tomentosa.  South  America.  Shrub. 

31.  Serpens.  Dry'  pastures  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

32.  Mexico na.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

33.  August i/'olia.  Arabia.  Shrub. 

34.  Ligustrina.  Virginia  and  Bahama.  Shrub* 

35.  Florida.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

36.  Siipulacca.  Chili.  Shrub. 

37.  Alata.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Perm. 

38.  Mariiandica.  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Per * 
39«  Fastigiala . East  indies.  Shrub. 

40.  Fronaosa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

41.  Teuuissima.  Havannah.  Shrub. 

42.  Virgala . * Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

43.  Sophera.  Shady  parts  of  India. 

44.  Bracteata.  Surinam. 

45.  Aurkulata.  India. 

46’.  Brevijolia.  Madagascar.  Shrub, 

47.  Mollis.  South  America.  Shrub. 

48.  Javan ica.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

49.  Grandis.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

50.  Nigricans.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

51.  PolyphyUa.  Porto  Rico.  Shrub. 

52.  Chamcechrista.  Jamaica,  Barb  a docs,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Ann. 

53.  Glandulosa.  Jamaica  and  Guadaloupe. 

54.  Mimosoides.  Ceylon. 

55.  Mtcrojdiylla.  Island  of  Santa  Crux. 

56.  Fteruosa.  Brasil.  Ann, 

57.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

58.  Nictitans.  Virginia.  Ann. 

59.  Procumbent.  Indies,  dry  parts  of  Virgiuto. 
Ann. 

* (>0.  Aphylla.  North  America.  ( CavaniUes .) 
•61.  Lanccolata.  Cayenne,  (Herbar.  of  La- 
marck. J 

•62.  llotunai folia.  South  America.  Shrub.  ( Her * 
bar.  of  Jussieu.) 

•63.  Agocouita.  Guiana.  (Aublet.  Guian.) 
*64.  Linearis . Carolina.  Ann . (Mtchaux.) 
2d 


Class  X. 
Dccindriai 
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Lamarck,  En- 
cyc . i.  p.  646. 


•6.5.  Grandiflora.  Chios.  PerenA  Lamarck,  En- 
•66.  Ornithopoides.  S.  America.  3 eye.  i.  644. 

* 67.  Forests.  1 Cavan.  Dacr.  dc  las 

*68.  Cauca.  Cumana.  J Plant,  p.  131. 

*69.  Orientalis.  In  the  East.  1 

* 70.  Glauca.  Pondicherry.  > 

*71.  Siamea . Near  Siam.  J 

* 72.  Angusiisiliqua.  South  America. 

*73.  Angustiuima.  Isle  of  Java.  (' Lamarck .) 
*7+.  Fasciculaia . ( Michaux , i.  p.  262.) 

•75.  Pumila.  East  Indies.  (fMmarck.) 

914.  Cuba- a,  or  Taciiia.  Cal.  turbinatus  5-part. 
Cor.  5-oet.  subarqualis.  Siam,  calvci  inserta  longa 
omnia  face  un  da,  3 superiora  breviora.  Lcgum. 

1.  Paniciduta.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub, 

2.  Trigom I.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 
Persoon  has  rejected  the  name  Cubjca,  on  account 

of  its  resemblance  to  Cob.ca. 

916.  GfiLANDiNA.  Cal.  1-phylh  hypocraterif.  Ptt . 
catycis  collo  inserta,  subarqualia.  J^egum. 

1.  Bondur . East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Bonducclla . East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub . 

3.  A’ uga.  Amboyna.  Shrub. 

•1*.  Pankulata.  Malabar  and  New  Ireland.  Shr. 
5.  Axillaris.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 
ft  17.  Hvpebanthera,  or  Mori.vga  of  Persoon. 
Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  calyci  inserta  inequalia.  Le- 
gum.  3-valve  torulosum.  Scm.  alata. 

1.  Dec  an  dr  a.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Moringa.  Ceylon,  America,  Egypt.  Shrub. 

3.  Semidecavdra  Arabica.  Arabia.  Shrub. 

4*.  Conehinchinensis.  Cochin  china.  Shrub. 

837.  G-ahtnera.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor . 5-pet.  lacero- 
ciliata.  Fil.  basi  levisime  cob-amentia,  1 reliquis 
longius.  Samara  l-spcrma  quadrialata,  alia  in*- 
qoalibut. 

I.  Racemosn.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

851.  Gompiiia.  Cat.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.  Anth.  sub- 
sessile*.  Drujta  2 seu  5,  I sperm*  reeeptaculo 
subrot  undo  camoso  insert*. 

1.  AngusttfbUa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Sit  id  a.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Jabot  a pit  a.  South  America.  Shrub. 

4.  laevigata.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Laurifolia.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
824.  DiCTAMNts.  Cal.  5>phyll.  Pet.  5»  patub. 

Fit.  punctis  gbndulosis  adspersa.  Caps.  5,  coalitse. 

1.  Albas.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Peren. 
866.  R it  odor  a.  Cal.  5-dcnt.  Cor . 3-pct.  St  am. 
dcclinata.  Caps.  5-locul. 

1.  Canadensis . Canada.  Shrub. 


Sect.  II.  Plotters  Polype  talons.  Equal 

820.  Cynometra.  Cal.  4-phylI.  Anth.  apice  bifi- 
d*.  Isgum.  camosum,  lunatum  1-spermum. 

k Cautiflora.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Ratnjlora.  India.  Shrub . 

S81.  Phosopis.  Cal.  hemisphzricus,  4-dent.  Stig. 
simplex.  Isguvt,  polyspermum. 

1.  Spidgera.  India.  Shrub. 

818.  Schotia.  CaL  5- fid.  Pet.  5,  calyci  inserta, 
lateribus  invieem  incumbentibus  clausa.  I a- gum. 
pedicrlbtum. 

L Speciosa.  Senegal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


832.  Cadi  a.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pet.  5,  aequaiia  obcordats.  Hka\ 
Degum.  polyspermum.  UrtuSq 

J.  Purpurea.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub.  wv« 

836.  Aden antheha.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  Anth. 
apice  exteriore  glandular  globossc  afiixx.  Lcgum. 
mrmbranaceum. 

1.  Pavonina.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Falcata.  India.  Shrub. 

3.  Sea  miens.  Island  of  Mallicollo.  Shrub. 

830.  Ha;matoxylon.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5.  Caps. 

lanceolata,  1-locul.  2-valv.  valvis  navicubnbus. 

1.  Campcchianum.  Campechy  America.  Shr. 

839.  Gilibertia,  or  Quivisia  of  Persooo.  Cal.  4- 
5-dent.  Cor.  4-5  pet.  Meet,  cylindricum,  tniaca- 
turn.  Anth.  margini  nectarii  inserts.  Gap#.  4- 
locul.  loculis  submonospergiis. 

1.  Decandra.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

2.  Ocala.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

3.  llelerophylla.  Island  of  Bourbon. 

4.  Oppositij'olia.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

840.  TricHILI a.  Cal.  sub  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  Nett, 
dentatum  cylindjdcum,  in  apice  dentinm  antheras 
gerens.  Caps.  3-locul.  3-valv.  Scm.  baccata. 

1.  Hirta.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Spondioides.  Mountains  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola. Shrub. 

3.  Emctica.  Mountains  of  Arabia  Felix.  Shr. 

4.  Glabra.  Woody  mts.  of  the  Havannab.  Shr. 

5.  Pallida.  Mountains  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

6.  Mosshata.  Old  woods  N.  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

7.  Speeiabilis.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

8.  Alliacea.  Island  of  Namoka.  Shrub. 

9.  Hetcrophylla.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

10.  Trifahata.  South  America.  Shrub • 

11.  Nervosa.  Java.  Shrub. 

12.  Spinout.  East  Indies.  Shrub . 

*13.  Capensis.  {Ekcbergia  Capensis  of  Willd.) 

841.  Turrjja.  Cal.  5-dcnt.  Pet.  5.  NtcL  dents- 
turn  cylindricum  ore  inter  dentes  antheras  gcitas. 
Caps.  5-cocca.  Sent.  2. 

1.  Virens.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Pubescens.  Island  of  Haina.  Shrub. 

3.  Maculata.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

4.  Sc  ticca.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

5.  Lanceolata.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

845.  Melja.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  Sect,  cjrlifl- 
draccum  dentatum  fauce,  antheras  gerens.  Drupe 
mice  5-loc. 

1.  Azcdarach.  Syria  and  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

2.  Semjtervirens.  Hedges  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Composila.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Azadirachta.  India.  Shrub. 

842.  San  Doric  lm.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  Nert.  cjr- 
lindricum  truncatum  ore  antheras  gerens.  Drupe 
nucibus  5 facta. 

1.  Jndicum.  Philippines  and  Moluccas.  Shrub- 

843.  Sweitema.  Cat.  5 fid.  Pet.  5.  Ned.  cylin- 
dricum ore  antheras  gerens.  Caps.  5-loc.  lignossi 
basi  dehiscens.  San.  imbricata,  alata. 

1.  Mahagoni.  South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Ftbrifuga.  Mountains  Eist  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Chloruxylon.  Mountains  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 4.  Senegaiensis.  Senegal.  Shrub.  ( Uesrouu- 

Encyc.  Bot.  670.) 

819;  Guaiacum.  CaL  5*fid.  tnzqualis.  PeL5t  cs- 
lyci  inserta.  Caps,  angubta,  3 seu  5-loc. 

1.  Dubium,  Island  of  Tosgataboo.  Shrub 
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3C-  5.  Officinale.  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Sanctum.  Porto  Rico.  Shrub. 

~ • 4.  Vertical e.  New  Spain.  (Ortega,  Dee.  93.) 

8 27.  Ruta.  Cal.  5-part.  Pd.  concava.  Recept. 
punctis  melliferis  10  cinctum.  Caps,  lobata. 

1.  Graveolens.  South  of  Europe,  Alexandria, 
Barbary,  and  Switzerland.  Shrub. 

2.  Montana . Hills  of  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  Shrub. 

3.  Chabpensis.  Arabia.  Shrub. 

4.  ~Prnnata.  Canaries  on  the  rocks  at  Puerto  de 
la  Orotava.  Shrub. 

5.  Pa/aeina.  Near  Padua.  Shrub. 

6.  Lini/b/ia.  Spain.  Perm. 

7.  Fruticulosa , or  Villosa.  Media,  and  near  Da- 
mascus. Shrub. 

• 8.  Angustifolia.  Montpellier.  ( Persoon .) 

• 9.  Tuberculata.  Egypt.  Shrub.  ] Herbarium 

• 10.  Rosmarinifolia.  Spain.  Peren.  j of  Jussieu. 
848.  Tridulus.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5 patentia.  Styl. 

0.  Cane.  5,  gibbx,  spinosx,  polyspermx. 

1.  Maximus.  Dry  parts  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

2.  Ixmuginosus.  Ceylon. 

3.  Terre rtris.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

4.  Cistoides.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren. 
847.  Fagonia.  CaL  5-phyll.  Pd.  5 cordata.  Caps. 

5-loc.  10-vale. : loculis  1-spermis. 

1.  Crdica.  Candia.  Ann. 

2.  Hispanica.  Spain.  Bien. 

3.  Arabica . Arabia. 

4.  Indica.  Persia. 

846.  Zygophyllum.  Cal.  5-phylL  Pd.  5.  A Jed. 
10-phyll.  gcrmen  tegens  stammiferum.  Caps.  5- 
loc. 

1 . Simplex.  A rabia. 

2 Cordtjblium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

3.  Fabago.  Syria,  Barbary,  and  Siberia.  Per. 

4.  Fcdidum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

5.  Maculatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

6.  Coccinettm.  Africa  and  Siberia. 

7.  Album.  Egypt  and  the  Canaries.  Shrub. 

8.  Morgsana.  10.  Sesxilijolium. 

9.  Microphyllum.  11.  Spinosum. 

12.  /Estuan*.  Surinam. 

13.  Lanatum.  Sierra  Leone. 

14.  Arbor  cum.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub* 

• 15.  Rdrofractum.  * 16.  Capcnsc. 

• 17.  Prostratum. 

Sp.  8 — 1 1,  15 — 17  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

850.  Zwingera,  or  Sima  da  of  Persoon.  Cal.  5-part. 
Pd.  5.  Fit  basi  dilatata  pilosa.  Caps.  5,  coria- 
cex  1 -sperms  rrccptaculo  carnoso  inserts*. 

1.  Amara.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub.  + 

849-  Quassia.  CaL  5-phylL  Pel.  5.  Ned.  5-phyll. 
Drupas  5,  dist antes  bivalves  monosperm x recepia- 
tulo  carnoso  insert*. 

1.  Amur  a.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

2.  Simaruba.  Cayenne,  Guiana,  Carolina,  St 
Domingo,  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Excrlsa.  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbees.  Shrub. 
S6I.  Ceratopetali:>«.  Cal.  5-part,  staminiferus 

persisten*.  Pet.  5 pinnatifida.  A nth.  calcaratz. 
Caps,  in  fundo  calycis  tecta  2-loc. 

I.  Gummiferum.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

852.  Thry allis.  Cal.  5-part.  Pd.  5.  Caps.  3- 
•cocca. 

1.  Bratiliensis.  Brasil.  Shrub. 


N Y.  Sil 

$35.  Ekebergia.  Co/.  4-part.  Cor.  4 pet.  Ned.  Cla»X. 
annulus  gcrmen  cingens.  Bacca  5-s  perms.  Dccaadria 

1.  C a pen  si s.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

Given  under  TiticHiLiA  by  Persoon. 

857.  Schousboea,  or  Cacoucia  of  Persoon.  . CaL 
campan.  5-fid.  corollifer.  Pet.  5.  Bacca  5-angu- 
laris  lsperma.  Sem.  arillatum. 

1.  Coccinea.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Sinc- 
mara  in  Guiana.  Shrub. 

826.  Petaloma.  Cal.  urceo'atus  5-dcnt.  Pel.  5, 
calyci  insert*.  Stam.  margini  calycis  iniidentia. 

Bacca  1 Joe. 

1.  Myrtilloides.  Low  woods  of  Jamaica  and 
Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

2.  Muriri.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

853.  Limonia.  Cal.  5-part.  Pd.  5.  Bacca  3-loC. 

Sem,  sol  it  aria. 

1.  Monophylla.  East  Indies. 

2.  Trifobata.  East  Indies. 

3.  Actdissima.  India. 

4.  Ijtcida.  Island  Mallicollo. 

5.  Mauritiana.  Mauritius. 

6.  Pentaphylia.  East  Indie*. 

7.  Madagascarensis.  Madagascar. 

8.  Minuta.  Friendly  Islands. 

•9.  Crenulata.  Coast  of  Coromandel.  1 Roxb.  li. 

• 10.  Arborea.  Coromandel.  J p.  59. 

Sp.  1— -8  shrubby. 

844.  Cookia.  CaL  5-fid.  inferus.  Cor.  5-pet.  zqua- 
lit,  infers.  Pomum  5-loc.;  loculis  1-spermi*. 

1.  Punctata.  South  of  Chins.  Shrub. 

858.  Heistekia.  CaL  5-fid.  Pet.  5.  Drvpa  ca- 
lyce  colorato  maxi  mo. 

1.  Coccinea.  Thick  woods  of  Martinique  at 
torrents.  Shrub. 

859.  Quisqualib.  CaL  5- fid.  filiformis.  Pd.  5. 

Drupa  5-angulari. 

1.  Indica.  India.  Shrub. 
t 854.  Monotropa.  CaL  0.  Pd.  10 ; faortim  5 
exteriora  basi  excavato-mellifera.  Cajis.  5-valv. 

Quinta  pars  numeri  quibusdam  exduditnr. 

1.  Hypopithy «.  Britain,  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
Canada.  Peren. 

2.  Vniftora.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Canada. 

Peren. 

*3.  Lanuginosa.  Woods  of  Ca-1  Mich.  Flor. 
rolina.  > Anxer.  i. 

• 4.  Moruoni.  Woods  of  Carolina,  J P-  ‘266. 

872.  Clethra.  CaL  5-part.  Pd.  5.  Stig.  3-iid. 

Caps.  3-loc.  3-valv. 

1.  Alnifolin.  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Shrub. 

2.  Paniculata . North  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Arborea.  Madeira.  Shntb. 

4.  Tin i John,  Mis.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

• 5.  Scaora.  America.  ( Hcrbar . of  Jussieu.) 

*6.  Incan  a.  (Lamarck,  Kncyc.  i.  p.  46.) 

• 7*  Acuminata.  Mountains  of  Carolina.  ( Mich. 

i.  260.) 

^ 873.  Pykola.  Cal.  5-part.  Pd.  5.  Caps.  5-loc. 
angulis  dehiscent. 

J.  Rotundifolia.  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  Virginia,  and  Brasil.  Peren . 

2.  Minor.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Peren. 

3.  Secunda.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Shrub. 
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CLua  X.  4.  VmUUala.  Woods  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Dfcnidrta,  North  America.  Shrub. 

' ’ 5.  Maculala.  Woods  in  N.  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Um/lora.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Perm. 

•7.  Azarifolia.  N.  America.  (Mich.  i.  251.) 
865.  Ledum.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  piano,  5-part.  Cape. 
5-locul.  basi  dehiscent. 

1.  Pabsstre.  Bogs  tn  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  in  Hudson’s  Bay. 

2.  Latifolium.  Greenland,  Labrador,  Hudson’s 
Bay,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Shrub. 

S.  BusifoUum , or  Thymifolium.  Carolina.  Shr. 
Pcraoon  gives  Sp.  3 under  the  subgenus  Lkioph  vl« 
lum.  Copt,  apicc  dehiscens.  Fol.  utrinque 
glabra.  Synopsis,  i.  p.  477. 

855.  Dionaea.  Cal.  5-pnyll.  PcL  5.  Caps.  1- 
loc.  gibba,  polysperraa. 

1.  Mu'dpula.  Boggy  parts  of  Carolina.  Per. 
835.  Murraya.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5* pet.  campan. 
Ned.  germen  cingect.  Bacca  l-spcrma. 

1.  Exotica.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

834.  Bekgera.  Cal.  5 -part.  Cor.  5-pet.  Stig. 
turbinatum.  Bacca  2.spcnna. 

1.  Koenigii.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

$62.  Mel  as  1 qua.  Cal.  5-fid.  campan.  Pet.  5, 

calyci  inserta.  Bacca  5-1  jc.  calyce  obvoluta. 

1.  Calyptrata.  Island  of  Monserrat. 

2.  Crocca.  Peru. 

3.  Patens.  Higher  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

4.  Crenata.  South  America. 

5.  Rigida.  Blue  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

6.  Decussata,  or  Racemosa.  Cayenne,, and  Gui- 
ana. 

7.  Montana.  High  mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica. 

8.  Procera.  High  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

9.  Adscendens.  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

10.  Aspcra.  India. 

11.  Ijedifolin.  Peru. 

12.  Stiigosa.  New  Granada. 

13.  Holoscricea.  Brasil  and  Surinam. 

14.  Felutina.  Jamaica  and  Brasil. 

15.  SrssilifoUa.  Jamaica. 

16.  Raiuiflora.  Boggy  places  in  Jamaica. 

17.  Glabra.  Society  Islands. 

18.  Chrysopbylla.  Madagascar. 

19.  Quadrangular  is.  High  mts.  of  Jamaica* 

20.  Trinenna.  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

So.  1 — 20  shrubby. 

2J.  Repens.  China.  Psren. 

22.  Gross  ularmidss*  Surinam. 

23.  ParvifUira.  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

24.  Succvsa.  Woody  parts  of  Guiana  and  Cay- 
enne. 

25.  Arborescent.  Woods  of  Guiana. 

26.  Lon gi folia.  Guiana,  banks  of  the  Galibia. 

27.  Prasrna.  Jamaica,  HispanioU#  Cayenne,  and 
Guiana. 

Sp.  23— *27  shrubby. 

28.  Agrestis.  At  rivers  and  in  old  walls  of  Cay- 
enne. Perm . 

29.  Scandens.  Woods  of  Guiana. 

30.  Alata.  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

31.  Flavescens.  Woods  of  Guiana. 

32.  Hirta.  South  America. 

33.  Spicaia.  Meadows  of  Guiant. 

S4.  Acinodendron.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

35.  Cymosa.  South  America. 


36.  GrandsJLora.  Meadows  of  Cayenne  and  Gui-  CU*i 

ana.  barife 

37.  Elegant.  Old  walls  of  Cayenne. 

38.  Rufescens.  Plains  of  Guiana. 

39.  Rwra.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana. 

40.  Majcta.  Woods  of  Guiana. 

41.  IJclerophyUa.  Peru. 

42.  Physiphoia.  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

43.  Purpurea.  Beside  rivers  in  Guiana. 

44.  Argentea.  Musquito  shore  America. 

45.  FJata.  Mountains  of  Jamaica,  and  oilier 
West  India  islands. 

46.  Impeliolaris.  West  Indies.  \ 

47.  FragiUs.  Brasil,  Mexico,  and  Surinam. 

48.  Cortacea.  I eland  of  Guadaioupe. 

49.  Grossa.  New  Granada. 

50.  Malabathrica . India. 

51.  Strigillosa.  Jamaica. 

52.  Tamonca.  Jamaica,  the  Caribbees,  Cayenne, 
and  Guiana. 

53.  Albicatss.  Jamaica  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

54.  Capital  a.  West  Indies. 

55.  Splendent.  Woody  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

56.  Letvigata.  America. 

57.  Crispata.  Amboyna.  . , 3 

58.  Hirsuta.  62.  Rubens. 

59.  Microphylla . 63.  Glabrala. 

60.  Micranina.  64.  G landulosa. 

61.  Capillar  is.  65.  Uirtella. 

Sp.  68 — 65  from  Jamaica. 

66.  Triflora.  Caribbees. 

67.  Octandra.  Ceylon. 

68.  DUaricata.  East  Indies. 

69.  Teirandra.  Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica. 

70.  Fascicularir.  Mts.  in  the  interior  of  Jamaica 

71.  Angustijblia.  Jamaica  and  the  Island  of  St. 
John's. 

72.  Purpurascens.  High  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

73.  Alpina.  Island  of  Guadaioupe. 

74.  rerticUlata.  Caribbees. 

75.  Acuminata,  or  cinnamomijolia.  Montserrat. 

76.  Laicri/iora.  Tops  of  mts.  in  Montserrat. 

77.  Elceagnoides.  Island  of  St  John's  America. 

78.  Scabrosa.  Cold  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

79.  Virgata.  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

80.  Umbrosa.  St  Christopher's  and  the  Caribbec 
Isles. 

81.  Hispida.  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

82.  Sessilijiora.  South  America. 

83.  Pilosa.  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

84.  Discolor.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

85.  Coccinea . Island  of  Montserrat. 

Sp.  29 — 85  shrubby. 

•8 6.  Aromalica.  Guiana.  (Vahl,  Eclog.) 

• 87.  ImuMucrata.  St  Domingo. 

* 88.  Diffusa.  Cayenne. 

* 89*  Punctata.  St  Domingo. 

* 90.  Cornifolia . Martinique. 

•9I . Myrtcosdcs.  Antilles. 

* 92.  1’richotoma * 

• 93.  Staminas.  Brasil. 

• 94.  Acuminata.  Guadaioupe. 

• 95.  Marginata.  Brasil. 

* 96.  Mnltijlara.  St  Domingo. 

* 97.  Amygdalina.  St  Domingo. 

• 98.  Lanceolala.  St  Domingo. 

• 99.  Mucrouata.  Cayenne. 
f 100.  Favosa.  St  Domingo. 
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Ctet  X.  • 101*  Lima.  St  Domingo. 

Dtaadm.  • 102.  Pap: lima . Peru. 

• 103.  Lati/niia.  Antilles. 

• Utt.  Dicholoma.  Brasil. 

• 105.  Laxa.  Peru. 

• 106.  Ntvea.  St  Domingo. 

• 107.  Pyramidalis.  Antilles. 

• 106.  StcoliaUiTfha.  St  Domingo. 

• 109.  Paucijl'.ra.  Brasil. 

• 1 10.  Ferruginea.  St  Domingo. 

• 1 1 1.  Granulosa.  Brasil. 

• 112.  Clavata . Brasil. 

• 113.  Nodosa.  Antilles. 

• 114.  Articulate.  Cayenne. 

For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  sec  Lamarck, 
Encyc.  Method,  iv.  p.  35,  Sic. 

863.  Msmania.  Cal.  5-fid.  campan.  Pet.  5,  calyci 
inserts.  Slam,  dcclinata.  Caps.  Sloe,  polysperma. 
\.  Ijencanlha.  Highest  inti,  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Purpurea.  Top  of  the  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
856.  Jussif.ua.  Cal.  4 seu  5-part,  superus.  Pet.  4 
seu  5.  Caps.  4 aeu  5-loc.  oblonga,  angulis  dchis- 
cent.  Sem.  numerosa,  minuta. 

1.  Repen j.  India.  Perm. 

2.  Tenella.  Java. 

3.  Jjntaris.  Guinea. 

4.  Linifolia.  South  America. 

5.  Peruviana.  Lima. 

6.  Hirta.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

7.  Pubescent.  America,  i 

8.  Octovalvis.  Caribbce  Islands.  Ana. 

9.  Suffruticvsa  or  viUosa.  India. 

10.  Acuminata.  South  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

11.  IncUnata.  Boggy  parts  of  Surinam.  Ann. 

12.  Erecta . America  and  Virginia.  Ann. 

• 13.  Sedovles.  Stagnant  waters  of  N.  Granada, 

near  the  city  of  Monpox  and  Ibague.  (Hum- 
boldt, Plant.  JEquinoct.) 

•14.  Natans.  Stagnant  waters  of  N.  Granada, 
near  the  city  of  Monpox  and  Ibague.  (Hum- 
boldt, Plant.  tEquinoci.) 

• 15.  Grandijiora.  Marshes  of  Georgia.  Shrub. 


• 16.  A ngusiifolsa.  Java  and  the  1 T , r 

w T ( Lamarck,  Lnc. 

Moluccas.  >... 

• 17.  Carophyllaa.  India.  J M,‘  P*  331* 

Sect.  III.  Flowers  Monopeialous.  Eeptal. 

822.  Pamzera  or  Eperua,  Persoon.  CaL  1-phyll. 
limbo  4-part.  Pet.  1,  subrot  undum  late  rale  basi 
conrolutum.  FiL  basi  incrassata  barbata,  5 steri- 
lia.  Levum. 

1 .  Falcata.  Woods  and  banks  of  riveraof  Guiana. 
825.  N scan dra  or  Potama.  CaL  turbinatus  4-part. 
Cor.  1-pet.  profunde  10-fida.  FiL  annulo  nectari- 

fero  inserta.  Bacca  6 sulcata  S-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Amara.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

This  genus  is  different  from  the  genus  Nicandra, 
given  among  the  New  Genera  in  CLrs  V. 

823.  Codon.  Cal.  10-part.  Cor.  campan.  10-fida. 
Cod#,  polysper  ma. 

1.  Koyeni.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

87 5.  Inocarpus.  CaL  2-fidus.  Cor.  infundibulif. 
Siam,  duplici  serie.  Drupa  1-sperma. 

1.  Eduiis.  Java,  Celebes,  Amboyna,  Banda, 
N.  Hebrides,  Friendly  and  Society  Islands.  Shr. 


838.  Stbjoiua.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  profunde  5-  CIjm  X. 
pan.  Nect.  profunde  10-part,  lacmiis  lancrolatia.  Dec*1*****- 
A nth.  senilis  in  nectarii  laciniiu.  Fr  actus  6 loc.  i 
1.  Racemosa , or  ferruginea.  Peru.  Shrub. 

• 2.  Cordata.  Groves  of  Peru.  1 q»  p 

• 3.  Ovata.  Groves  of  Peru.  [ 1 <T* 

• 4.  Oblonga.  Groves  of  Peru.  J P' 

This  genus  is  the  Foveolauia  of  the  FL  Per.  and 
the  Trrmanthub  of  Persoon,  who  gives  the 
Sp.  2 — 4,  with  the  following  generic  character: 

“ Cal.  campan*  inferu*.  Pet.  revoluta,  punctata. 

Neet.  tubnlosum.  Anih.  post  dehisccntiam  punc- 
tis  eetacco-stellatis  asperse.  Drupa  obovata.” 

£868.  Andromeda.  Cal.  5* part.  Cor.  ovata : ore 
5-fido.  Caps.  5-loc.  valvuhs  detaepimento  con^rariis. 

1.  Tetragona.  Mountains  of  Lapland  andSiberia. 

2.  Ericouies.  Kamschatka  and  mts.  of  Dauria. 

3.  IJypnoidts.  Mts.  of  Lapland  and  Siberia. 

4.  Li/ct/podiodes.  Kamschatka  and  l.of  Bhcring. 

5.  £mpt  tnfoiia.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

6.  Myrsinites.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

7.  Mariana.  Virginia.'  • 

8.  Ferruginea.  North  America. 

9 - Fasciculata.  Mountains  South  of  Jamaica. 

10.  Jamaicensis.  Tops  of  the  mts.  of  Jamaica. 

11.  Octandra.  Highest  mts.  South  of  Jamaica. 

12.  Pulverulent  a.  Florida. 

13.  PoliJ'nlia.  Britain  and  shores  of  Labrador. 

14.  Sahctjolia.  Mauritius. 

1 5.  Ruxtjolia.  Bourbon.  j 

16.  Japonic  a.  Japan. 

17.  Paniculata.  Virginia. 

18.  Arboeea _ Virginia  and  Carolina. 

19.  Racemosa.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

20.  Cutesbai.  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

21.  Axillaris.  Carolina. 

22.  Coriaoea.  North  America. 

23.  Acuminata.  North  America. 

24.  Rupestris.  New  Zealand. 

25.  A nasto masons.  New  Granada. 

26.  Calyculaia.  Europe,  Russia,  North  America, 
and  Siberia. 

Sp.  I — 26  shrubby. 

• 27.  Prostrata.  South  America.  ( CamniUes. ) 

• 28.  lihomboidalu.  Carolina  and  Flor.  (Duhatn.) 

•29.  Puri/alia.  Carolina  and  Flor.  Shr.  \ Aubert .) 

• 30.  FUcifolia.  Peru.  Shr.  1 Persoon, 

••31.  Rubiginosa.  Isle  of  St  Thomas.  >Synop.  i. 

Shrub.  j p.  481. 

• 32.  Marginala.  Carolina  and  Florida.  Shrub. 

( Duham .) 

• 33.  Rractea/a.  Mt.  Chimborazo.  (Canon.) 

*34 . Eriophylla.  Brasil.  ( V and* Hi. ) 

867.  Rhododendron.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  subinfun- 
dibuiif.  Slum,  deelm  at  a.  Caps.  5-loc. 

1.  Ferrugineum.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Py- 
renees, and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

2.  Dauricutn.  Dauria.  Shrub. 

3.  Kamchaticum . Kamschatka  and  Bhering’t 
Inland.  Shrub. 

4.  Hirsutum.  S wit zerl.  Austria,  and Steria.  Shr. 

5.  Chamtecistus.  Mount  Baldo,  near  Salzburg, 

Austria,  and  Carniola.  Shrub. 

6.  Caucausicum.  Snowy  regions  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus. Shrub. 

7.  Chrusanthum.  Mts.  of  Siberia  at  Lake  Baikal,, 
in  Kamschatka,  and  Bherintf’s  Island.  Shrub. 

8.  Ponticum.  In  the  East  and  Gibraltar.  Shr, 
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CtettX.  9.  Maximum.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

pccandna.  10.  Punctatum , or  minus.  N.  America.  Shrub. 

r"  w " — * 4 II.  Head  of  the  river  Catawba  in 

North 'Carolina.  ( Michaux. ) 

864>.  Kauri  a.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  limbo 
Bubtus  5 corni.  Caps.  5-loc. 

1.  Latifolia.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania. 
Shrub. 

2.  Anguslifolia.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 
Shrub. 

3.  Glauca.  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Hirsuta.  South  Carolina.  Shrub. 

* 5.  Cuncala.  Carolina.  (Michaux.) 

869.  Eroaa.  Cal.  exterior  3-phyll.  : interior  5- 
part.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  Caps.  5 he. 

1.  Repent.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Shrub. 

2.  CordiJoUa.  Guadalotipe  and  Cayenne.  Shr. 

870.  Gaultherta.  Cal.  exterior  2-phyU.  \ inferior 
6- fid.  Cor.  ovata.  Ned.  mucronibus  10.  Caps. 
5 loc.  vestita  calyce  interiorr  baccata. 

1 . Procttmbens.  Sandy  parts  of  Canada.  Shrub. 

2.  Antipoda.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

•3 . Erecta.  Peru.  Shrub.  (Penienat.) 

* 4.  Buxifolia.  Caraccas.  1 See  willd.  N. 

* 5.  Scabra.  Canecti.  Shrub.  > Ad.  Soc. 

* 6.  Odorata.  Caraccas.  Shrub.  J Berol.  4* 

t 871 . Arbutus.  Cat.  5-part.  Cor . ovata:  ore 
basi  pellucida.  Baccn  5-loc. 

1.  Unedo.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  East.  Shrub. 

2.  Lauci/btia.  North  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Andrachne.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

4.  Ferruginea.  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Acadiensis.  Acadia.  Shrub. 

6.  Alpina.  Mountains  of  Scotland,  Lapland, 
Switzerland,  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

7.  Uva  ursi.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope  and  Canada.  Shrub. 

8.  hlucronata.  Terra  del  Fuego.  Shrub. 

9.  MicrophyUa.  Terra  del  Fuego.  Shrub. 

10.  Pumifa.  Terra  del  Fuego.  Shrub. 

* 11.  Integrifolia.  Mount  Ida  in  Candia.  Shrub. 

(Lam.  Ill  t.  366.) 

*12.  PhyUirarfolia.  Peru.  Shr.  (Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 
874.  Sty  rax.  CaL  inferos.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Drupa 
2-sperma. 

1.  Officinale.  Syria,  Judea,  Italy.  Shrub. 

2.  Grandifolium.  Southern  pts.  of  Carolina.  Shr. 

3.  Benzoin.  Sumatra.  Shrtib. 

4.  Leevigatum.  South  Carolina.  Shrub. 

*5.  Grandifolium.  S. Carolina.  Shr.  (Hort.Kenr.) 


Sect.  IV.  Flowers  without  Petals , or  Incomplete. 

860.  Dais.  Involucrum  4-phyll.  Cor.  4 scu  S-fida. 
Barca  1 sperms. 

1.  Cotinifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  DLperma.  Island  of  Tongataboo.  Shrub. 

3.  Oct  and > a.  India.  Shrub. 

*4.  Laurifblia.  India.  Shrub. 

This  genus  6eems  to  comprehend  some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Gnidia.  , 

878.  Aquilaria.  Cal  campan.  5-fid.  Cor.  0. 
Nectar,  campan.  5-fidum  intemo  stmminifemm. 
’ Caps . 2-loc.  2-valv.  lignosa.  Scm.  soli  tana. 

1.  Ovata.  Mountains  of  Malacca.  Shrub. 


879.  Auoea.  Cal  5- part.  Cor.  0.  Ned.  lO-deot,  CU«i. 

Caps.  10-loc.  Dmadw. 

I.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

87 6.  Samyda.  Cal.  5-part,  coloratus.  Cor.  0. 

Ned.  campan.  staminiferum.  Caps,  intus  bac- 
cata, 4-valv.  1-loc.  Sem.  nidulantia. 

1.  Nilida . America.  Shrub. 

2.  Macrophylla.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Multiflora . Dominica.  Shrub. 

4.  ViUosa.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

5.  Glabrata.  Highest  mts.  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shr, 

6.  Spinesccns.  Hispaniola.  Shrub . t 

7-  Pubescens.  America.  Shrub. 

8.  Serrulata.  America.  Shrub. 

9.  Polyandra.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

877.  Casearia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Ned.  4-5- 
phyll.  cum  staminibus  alternans.  Caps,  intus  bac- 
cata 3-valv.  1-loc.  Sem.  nidulantia. 

1.  Spinosa.  Mts.  of  St  Domingo. 

2.  Nilida.  Carthagena. 

3.  Ramiflora,  Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  Guiana, 
and  Cayenne. 

4.  Hirta . Pastures  of  Jamaica. 

5.  Pardfora.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

6.  ParcifoRa.  Mountains  of  Martinique. 

7.  Syhcstris.  Mountains  of  the  West  Indies, 
particularly  in  Jamaica. 

8.  Macrophylla.  Cayenne. 

. 9.  Serrufata.  Island  of  Nevis  West  Indies. 

10.  Elliptica.  East  Indies. 

11.  Ovata > or  Aruxvinga.  East  Indies. 

12.  Hirsuta.  Mts.  of  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

Sp.  1—4  have  only  8 stamina.  Sp.  1—12 

shrubby. 

881.  Bucida.  Cal  5-dent,  super  us.  Cor.  0.  Bacca 
1-sperma. 

1.  Bueeras ' Jamaica.  Peren. 

2.  Capitata.  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

821.  Crudia.  CaL  1-phy Hus,  limbo  4-fido.  Cor.  0. 

Fit.  basi  dilatata.  Samara  snbdiaperma  orbicu- 
lata. 

1.  Spicata.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

2.  Aromatica.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

880.  Copaifera.  Cal  0.  Pet.  4.  Legumen  ova- 
turn.  Sem.  1.  arillo  ovato. 

1.  Officinalis.  Brazil  and  the  Antilles.  Shrub. 

Order  II.  Dioynia. 

£ 890.  Scleranthub.  Cal.  l-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Sem. 

2,  calyce  indusa. 

1.  Annuus.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Perennis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Polycarpus.  Montpellier  and  Italy.  Ann. 

865.  Triakthema.  Cal.  sub  apice  mucroaatui. 

Cor.  0.  S/am.  5.  aeu  10.  Germ,  retusum.  CapJ. 
circumscissa. 

1.  Monogyna.  Jamaica,  Curacoa.  Ann. 

2.  Chrydafltna.  Arabia  and  East  Indies.  Shr. 

3.  Peutandra . Arabia.  Ann. 

4.  Fruticosa.  Egypt  and  Tunis.  Shrub. 

5.  Humifusa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

6.  Anceps.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

7.  Decandra.  India.  Ann. 

J 886.  Chrysosplewidm.  Cal  4 seu  5-fid.  colonial- 
Cor.  0.  Caps,  birostris.  1.  loc.  poly&penna. 
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hi  X.  I.  AUer uifoiiuw.  Britain  and  Germany.  Per. 

*ndris.  g.  Oppositt/blium.  Engl.  Hall.  Canada.  Per. 

“v— ■■  ' 882.  Roves  A Cal.  urecolatus,  Cor.  1-pet.  Umbo 
reroluto.  Caps,  l-loc.  4va1v. 

1.  Lttcida.  5.  I Ursula. 

2.  ViUoui.  6.  Polyandra. 

S.  Pollens.  7.  A igusti/blia. 

4.  Glabra . 

*8.  C uncat u.  India!  (Lamarck,  Kneyc.) 

Sp.  1 — 7 shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
883.  Hydrangea.  Cal.  su perns  5 -dent.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Caps.  2-loc.  2-rostris,  foruninc  inter  cornua  de- 
bt acens. 

1.  Arborescent.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

2.  Uorlentjs.  China  and  Japan.  Shrub. 

3.  Radiata.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

4.  Qucrcifoiia.  Florida.  Shrub. 

$ 887.  Saxieraoa.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  5- pet.  Caps. 
2-rostris  l-loc.,  polyaperma, 

1.  Cotyledon , or pyramidalis.  Mts.  ofEur.  Per. 

2.  Aizoon.  Mountain*  of  Europe.  Perea. 

3.  Mutala.  Mts.  of  Switz.  Canada,  Italy.  Per. 

4.  Pennsylcanica.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Cana- 
da. Peren. 

5.  Hkraafvlia.  Mountain*  of  Carpathia.  Percn . 

6.  Androsacca.  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Carniola.  Peren. 

?.  Cmta.  Mu.  of  Switzer).  Austria,  Pyrenees. 

8.  Burscriana.  At  Rastadt.  Peren. 

9.  Srdoidcs.  Mountains  of  Carinthia.  Peren. 

10.  Tcnclla.  Mountains  of.  Carinthia.  Peren. 

11.  Bryokles.  Mountain*  of  Switzerland,  the  Py- 
renees, aud  Austria.  Peren. 

1 2.  Bronckialis.  Siberia. 

13.  SteUoris.  Britain,  Spitsbergen,  Lapland, 
Switzerland,  and  Styria.  Peren. 

14.  Crassijolia.  Mountains  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

t 15.  Nivalis.  Britain,  Spitsbergen,  Lapland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Canada.  Perot. 

16.  BellardL  Humid  rock*  of  Piedmont.  Peren. 

17.  Davurica.  Mts.  of  Dauria  under  the  snow.  Per. 

18.  Sormenlosa.  China  and  Japan.  Peren, 

19.  Punctata.  Siberia.  Peren. 

20.  Umbrosa.  England  and  Ireland.  Peren. 

21.  Hirsuiu.  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

, 22.  Cuneifolia.  Mountains  of  Styria  and  Mount 
St  Gothard.  Peren. 

23.  Geum.  Mountains  of  Europe.  Peren. 

24.  Oppositifolia.  Britain,  Spitsbergen,  Lapland, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

25.  Aspem . Mountain*  of  Switzerland.  Peren. 

26.  Hirculus.  England,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Lapland,  Siberia,  and  Germany.  Peren. 

27.  Aizoidcs . Britain,  Laplaud,  Styria,  and 
Mount  Baldo.  Peren. 

28.  Autumnal  is.  Prussia  and  Switzerland.  Per. 

29.  Rolundijblia . Switzerland  and  Austria.  Per. 

30.  Granulata.  Engl,  and  other  pu.  of  Eur.  Per. 

31.  Hu  lb  if  era.  Italy  and  Norway.  Peren. 

32.  Cemua.  Scotland  and  Lapland.  Peren. 

33.  Rivularis.  Scotland  and  Lapland.  Amt, 

34.  Geradoides.  Pyrenees. 

35.  AjugifbUa.  Mt*.  in  France. 

36.  StOinca.  Siberia. 

37.  Rupert  ns,  or  Pelrcca  of  Persoon.  Mountains 
in  Carinthia.  Ann. 

33.  TridactylUes:  Engl,  and  other  pts.  ofEur.  Ann. 

39.  Pctraa,  or  adsccndcns  of  Persoon.  Lapland, 
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Norway,  Switzerland,  Salzburg,  Savoy,  and  Clm 
Carinthia.  Ann.  Dec  arnica, 

40.  Adscendens , or  aquaika  of  Persoon.  Py-  w 
renees,  and  Germany.  Peren. 

41.  Moschala.  England,  Carinthia,  Salzburg,. 

Savoy,  and  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

42.  Muscoides.  Mountain*  of  Camiola  and  Swit- 
zerland, also  in  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

43.  Ctespitosa,  or  Grocntandica  of  Persoon.  Engl, 
and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  also  in  Greenland.  Per. 

44.  fricuspidata.  Greenland.  Peren. 

45.  Cumbalaria.  In  the  East. 

46.  Hederacea.  Candid.  Ann.  , 

47.  Orienialis.  In  the  East. 

48.  CuneaUt.  Cold  mts.  of  Spain.  Peren, 

49.  Hypnoides , or  leplophytla ♦ Britain,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  aud  th£  Pyrenees.  Peren, 

• 50.  Dccipiens , or  palmala  of  Smith.  England. 

and  Germany.  Percn.  (&ni’M.) 

• 51.  Recta.  *58.  Pentaiadylis. 

• 52.  Longifolia.  * 59.  Lidaitijlura . 

• 53.  Cahafiora.  • 60.  Palmata. 

• 54.  Arctioidcs.  *61.  Capiiata. 

• 55.  Luieopurpurca.  *62 .Nervosa. 

9 56.  Bifiora.  * 63.  Mi  it  a. 

4 57.  Retuta. 

9 3b.  Leucanlhcmi/olia.  Mts.  ofCa-1  Michaux, 
rolina  and  the  Pyrenees.  > FL  Am.  i. 

• 65.  Psrginicam  North  America.  J p.  268. 

*66.  Spathulala.  Top  of  Mt.  Atlas. 

*67.  PcdemonUma.  Mts.  of  Piedmont.  (AUtoni.) 

*68.  Gemmiftra.or  hypnoides.  Pyrenees  and  Dau- 
phiny. (Lapcyr.) 

• 69.  Cymota.  Mountains  of  Austria  and  Hun- 

gary. (PL  Hungar.) 

• 70.  Magellanka.  Straits  of  Magellan.  (Herb. 

of  Jussieu.) 

Sp.  51— 63  arc  from  the  Pyrenees  j see  Lapcy rouse, 

Flor.  de  Pyrenees , i.  p.  32. 

888.  Tiarella.  CaL  5*part.  Cor.  5-pet.  cal.  in- 
serts: pet alis  Integra.  Caps,  l-loc.  2-valv.  val- 

wk  altera  majurt*. 

J.  CordiJ'oha.  America  and  North  of  Asia.  Per. 

2,  Tfija/iata.  North  of  Asia.  Peren. 

• S.  Bihraato.  North  America.  (Vent.  Malm.) 

889.  Mitrlla.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  5- pet.  cal.  inserts: 
petaiis  pmnatifidis.  Caps,  l-loc.  2-valv.  vaivults 
stqualibus. 

1.  DiphyUa.  North  America.  Peren. 

% Cordxfolia.  North  of  Asia  ? Peren. 

3,  Nuda.  North  of.  Asia.  Peren. 

• 4.  Prostrata.  Near  Quebec.  ( Michaux. ) 

884.  Cunonia.  Cor.  5- pet.  CaL  5-phyll.  Caps. 

2-loc. acuminata,  polyaperma.  Styl.  florc  longiores. 

1.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Goad  Hope.  Shrub. 

891.  GypsoI'Uilv-  Cal.  1-pliyll.  campan.  angulatus. 

Pel.  5,  ovata,  seesUia.  Caps,  globosa,  l-loc. 
i:  Repens.  Siberia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Percn. 

2.  Prostrata.  Mountains  of  Europe  l Peren. 

3.  Paniculata.  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Peren. 

4.  Fiscosa.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

5.  Adscendens . 

6.  AUi  .sima.  Siberia.  Peren. 

7.  Arenaria.  Sandy  part*  of  Hungary.  Per. 

8.  StnUhtum.  Spain.  Peren. 

9.  Fastigiala.  Gothland,  Switz.  Germ.  Per. 

10.  Perfiliata.  Spain,  and  in  the  East.  Peren. 
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X.  ! 1 . MuraJis.  Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerl.  Bien . 

Dc«ndrii.  ]2.  Rigida.  Montpell  icr.  Perm. 

L"  * 13.  Sasifraga.  Austria,  Switzerl.  France.  Per. 

• 14.  Compressa.  Field*  of  Barbary.  (Des/bnt.) 

$ 892.  Saponar’a.  Cat.  1-phyll.  nudus.  Pet.  5 , 
unguiculata.  Caps,  ublonga,  1 -lac. 

1.  Officinalis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  ofEur.  Per. 

2.  Vaccaria . France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  East.  Ann. 

3.  Cretica.  Dry  parts  of  Candia. 

4.  Porrigens,  In  the  Ea*r.  Ann. 

5.  Hlyrica.  Dalmatia. 

6.  Ocuntoides.  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Mont* 
pellier.  Peren. 

7.  Orientalis.  In  the  East,  and  Carniola.  Ann, 

8.  Lutea.  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Mt.  Corn's.  Shr. 
9-  BcUidifolia.  Mountain*  of  Italy.  Peren. 

f 893.  Df ANTRIM.  Cal.  cylir.dricus,  1-phyll. ; basi 
squami*  4.  Pet.  5,  unguiculata.  Caps,  cylindri- 
ca,  1 -locutaris. 

1.  Barhatus.  Carniola  and  Germany.  Peren. 

2.  Cnrthusianorum.  Germany,  Ita'y,  Siberia, 
Switzerland,  and  Carniola.  Peren. 

S.  Airorubens.  Dry  places  of  Italy.  Peren. 

4.  Ferrvgincui.  Italy  and  Tauria.  Bien. 

5.  Armeria.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

6.  Japonicns.  Japan.  Shrub. 

7 . PioliJ'er.  Engl.  and  other  part*  of  Eur.  Ann. 

8.  Diminutus.  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Ann . 

9.  Cftryophyiiwr.  England  and  Italy.  Peren. 

10.  Syltcstns.  Switzerland,  Carniola,  and  Ca» 
rinthta.  Peren. 

11.  Pomeridianus.  Constantinople,  Palestine.  Per. 

12.  De It  aides.  Engl.andother  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

1 3.  Athens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

14.  Crenaius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

15.  Chinensis.  China*  Peren. 

16.  MonspcHaetts.  Montpellier  and  Verona.  Per. 

17.  Libanotus.  High  Mt*.  of  Lebanon.  Perm. 

18.  Ptumarius.  Europe  and  Canada.  Peren. 

19.  Crinitus.  In  the  East. 

20.  Superbus.  France,  Germ.  Denmark.  Bien. 

21.  Attenuates.  Coasts  south  of  France.  Peren. 

22.  Pungent.  Coasts  of  Spain.  Peren. 

23.  Virgineus.  Montpellier,  Austria,  and  Sibe- 
ria. Peren, 

24.  Ar mat  tvs.  Europe.  Peren. 

25.  Repots.  Siberia.  Peren. 

26.  Ca’sius.  England  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

27.  Cespitotus.  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

28.  Scaber.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Atpinus.  Styria,  Austria,  anu  Siberia.  Peren. 

30.  Pumilux.  Arabia  Felix.  Peren. 

31-  Arboreus.  Candia  and  Greece.  Shrub. 

32.  Junipermns , or  Fmticosvs.  Candia.  Shrub. 

• 33.  Spinosus.  Persia.  (Dc&font.  Ann,  Mas.  i.  p. 

*34.  Procumbens.  In  the  East.  (Vcnten.  Ft.  All.) 

• 35.  Furcaius.  Near  Tenda.  ( Balbis.  Mem.  Ac. 

Tour.) 

• 36.  Pvrpureus.  (Lamarck,  IU.  t.  376.) 

#37.  Oehroteucus.  In  the  East.  (Persoon.) 

#38.  ( Havens. . (A  variety  of  De/tot des.  Smith.) 
*39.  Tenet.  NearTcnda.  (Balbif.Mrm.  Ac.  Taur.) 

• 40.  Serrulatus.  Sands  of  Tunis.  [Desfont .) 

• 41 . PvlcheUus.  ( Persoon .) 


Order  III.  Thiotnia. 

900.  BRtrsrNtCRiA.  Cal.  ventricosus  5-fid.  Cor, 0. "" 
Caps.  3-gona  1-loc.  1 -sperm a. 

I.  Cirrkosa.  Bahama  Islands. 

This  genus  is  given  under  Ocinndria  by  Persoon. 

X 897.  Arenaria.  Cat,  5-phyll.  patens.  Pei.  5, 
integra.  Caps.  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1 . Peploides.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Tetraquetra.  Pyrenees  and  Mont  pettier.  Pet. 

3.  Bijtora.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

4.  1 Mteriflora,  Siberia. 

5.  Trincrvia.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Am. 

6.  Ciliata.  Rhrtian  Alps.  Peren. 

7.  Batearica.  Balearic  Lie*.  Peren. 

8.  Mu/ticaulis.  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Perm. 

9.  Serpyllifolia.  England  and  other  parti  of 
Europe.  Ann. 

10.  Procumbms.  Tunis  and  Egypt.  Peren. 

11.  Polugonoides.  Switzerl.  and  Carinthia.  Ann. 

12.  Tnjlnra.  Sooth  of  Europe.  Peren. 

13.  Montana.  South  of  France.  Peren. 

14.  Rubra.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

15.  Media.  France  and  England.  Ann. 

16.  Bavarica.  Bavaria,  Siberia,  and  Mt.  Baldo. 
Peren. 

17.  Gvpsonhtloides.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

18.  Cucubaloides.  Armenia.  Peren. 

19.  Dianthoides.  Armenia.  Peren. 

20.  SaxatHis.  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Siberia.  Peren. 

21.  Ceespitosa.  Germany.  Peren. 

22.  Verna.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Pereiii 

23.  Hispida.  Mountains  at  Montpellier. 

24.  VertidUata.  Armenia.  Shrub. 

25.  Juniperina.  Armenia.  Peren. 

26.  Tenuifoiia.  England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

27.  Laricifotia.  Switzerland,  Genera,  Montpel- 
lier, and  about  Paris.  Peren. 

28.  Reeurra . Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Moravia.  Peren. 

29.  Lanceotata , or  Ckerlerioides.  Piedm.  Perm. 

30.  Striata.  Austria  and  France.  Peren. 

31.  Fill  folia.  Arabia.  Peren. 

32.  Fasciculata.  Montpellier,  Austria,  and  Car* 
niola.  Ann. 

33.  Ausiriaca.  Austria  and  Mt«.  of  Italy.  Per. 

34.  Gtandiflora.  South  of  France.  Peren. 

35.  1 An  flora.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

36.  Gerardi.  Austria  and  France.  Peren . 

• 37.  R use i folia.  1 poiret,  Em» 

• 38.  Spalhnlata.  Wds.  of  Barbary.  J rye.  vi.  363. 
*39 . Cerasioides.  Pyrenees.  ( Mirbel .) 

*40.  ViUariii.  Dauphiny.  (Vi /Jars. ) 

• 41.  Calycina.  Barbary.  ( Poiret. ) 

• 42.  Obtusa.  Alp*.  ( Allumi . ) 

•43.  Glabra.  North  Carolina.)  , r, 

• 44.  Stricta.  North  America.  J M,ch*  Fl 

• 45.  Scabra.  Alp*.  1 

• 46.  Echinata.  Alp*.  V Poiret,  Emeyc. 

• 47.  Sibirica.  Siberia.  J 

•48.  (' apillacea.  Piedmont.  [AUior.) 

•49 . Patula.  Near  Knoxville.  (Mich.) 

• 50.  Viscosa.  Near  Romainvilh*.  ( Th trill. ) 

•51.  HeteromaUa.  France.  ( TkaiU. ) 

• 52.  Canadensis.  At  river  St  Lawrence.  (Micb.) 
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*•  Jt  * 53.  Pttrpttrm.  In  Spain. 

®dri».  * 54.  Marina.  England.  Ann.  (Smith.) 
rmm0  $ 896.  Stel  labia.  Cal.  5-phyll  patent).  Pei.  5, 

2- part.  Cape.  1 Wc.  polyspeima. 

1.  Nemorum.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

2.  Dichotoma.  Mountains  of  Siberia.  Ann. 

3.  Radians.  Marshy  parts  of  Siberia. 

4.  Buibosa.  Mountains  of  Carnsthia.  Peren. 

5.  Hoiostea.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

6-  Graminea.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

7.  Palustris,  or  Glauea  of  Smith.  Boggy  parts  * 
of  Europe.  Perm. 

8.  Crassifolia . Meadows  of  Germany.  Ann. 

9.  Alstnt.  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy,  in  marshy  parts.  Ann. 

10.  Undulata.  Japan,  road  sides. 

11.  Cerasioides.  Scotland,  Lapland,  Switzer- 
land, France.  Perm. 

12.  MuUtcauhs.  Mountains  of  Carinthia.  Peren. 

13.  Htsmifusa.  Mountains  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. Ann. 

14.  Btjiora.  Mountains  of  Lapland.  Peren. 

15.  Groenlandica.  Greenland. 

16.  Arena ria.  Spain.  Ann. 

17.  Scapigera.  Peren.  Scotland,  &c. 

• 18.  Media.  See  Alsine  Media. 

• 19*  U/iginout,  or  Aquat/ca.  Britain  and  other 

parts  of  Europe.  Ann.  (Smith.) 
i*20.  Lots  folia.  Woods  of  Germany.  (Perioon.) 
*21.  CHiatu . Peru.  (Ilerbar.  of  Jussieu. ) 

•*2.  Pubeta.  Mts.  of  N.  Carolina.  (Michtmx.) 
099.  Dcutzia.  Cal.  tampan.  5-fid.  Pet.  5,  obtu- 
sa  indivisa.  FiL  S-fida.  Capt.  S-aristata  3-loc. 

3- valv.  basi  dehiscens  polysperma. 

1.  Scahra.  Japan.  Shrub . 

^ 894.  Cucubalub.  Cal.  inflatus.  Pei.  5.  Un- 
guiculata,  absque  corona  ad  fauccm.  Cape.  3-loc. 

1.  Be  hen.  Northern  parts  of  Europe  in  dry 
meadows.  Peren. 

2.  Faltarius.  Sicily.  Perm* 

3.  Viscosux.  Sweden,  Italy,  England?1  Mount 
Ararat,  and  Carniola.  (lien. 

4.  Stellatus.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren . 

5*  jE&piiacus.  Egypt. 

6.  Itaiicus.  Italy.  Mien. 

7.  Multiform.  Hungary.  Bien. 

8.  Fruticulosus.  Mountains  of  Siberia.  Sftrub. 

9.  Talaricns . Tartary  and  Russia.  Peren. 

10.  Sibiricus.  Deserts  of  Tacorow ; between 
Worn  net/  and  Beilgrod.  Peren. 

11.  CathfAicus.  Italy  and  Sicily.  Peren. 

12.  Modi ASt mux.  Sea  coasts  of  Italy.  Peren. 

13.  Otites.  Germany,  the  Vallais,  England, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

14.  Parvijiorus.  Hungary.  Peren. 

15.  Reftexu<.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

*16.  Saxifragus.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

17.  S'prrg*  Iff  time.  Armenia,  Peren. 

18.  PotygenoiJc*.  Island  of  Naxo.  Peren. 

*-19.  Bacctfer.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 

• rope.  Peren.  (Smith.)  The  Stlene  bacci - 
fern  af  Wjlld. 

• 20.  Abinus.  Alps.  1 Lamarck, 

• 21.  Marti  trots.  S.  of  France,  y Enc.  ii.  p.  220. 
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Under  this  genus  Peraoon  in  cl  odes  only  Sp.  1,2,  Cbm  X. 
4,  17,  19,  20,  21,  29,  and  55,  of  Sibne.  He  V™**"*”*- 
thinks  that  screral  species  of  Stlene  that  have 
an  inflated  calyx  should  be  transferred  to  Cat- 
cu bairn ; and  he  has  referred  to  Silene  the  spe- 
cies of  Cueubalus  that  are  not  distinguished  by 
ar»  inflated  calyx.  Synopsis,  p.  496. 

X #95.  Silene.  Cal.  ventricosus.  Pet.  5.  ungui- 
culata,  corona t a ad  faucem.  Caps . 3-loc. 

1.  Anglica.  Britain  and  France.  Ann. 

2.  Lusitanica.  Portugal.  Ann. 

3.  Qtdntptevuluera.  England,  Spain,  Italy, 

France,  Siberia,  and  Carniola.  Ann. 

4.  Ciliata.  Candia. 

5.  Sericea.  Coasts  of  Piedmont.  Ann. 

6.  A 'octuma.  Spain,  Montpellier,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ann. 

7.  Gall  tea.  Switzerland  and  France.  Ann. 

8.  Cerastoidcs.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

9.  Mutabilis.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

10.  Chloranlha.  Germany.  Peren. 

11.  Nutans.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

12.  Amoena.  Tartaiy.  Perea. 

13.  Paradoxa.  England  and  Italy.  Peren. 

14.  Frutiiosa.  Sicily.  Shrub. 

15.  Hupletirvtdes.  Persia.  Ann. 

16.  Ltmgiflora.  Hungary.  Peren. 

17.  Gigantea.  Africa.  Bien. 

18.  Crassifolia . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bien. 

19.  Vi  rid t flora.  Portugal.  Bint. 

20.  Conatdca.  Spain.  Ann. 

21.  Cornea.  England,  Germany,  Spain,  France, 
and  the  East.  Ann. 

22.  BeUidifolia.  Ann. 

23.  Dichotoma.  Hungary.  Ann.  Bien. 

24.  Vesnrrtina.  Ann. 

25.  Behen , or  hiflala.  England  and  Candia.  Ann. 

26.  Stricta.  Spain  and  France.  Ann. 

27.  Pendula.  Candia  and  Sicily.  Ann. 

28.  Baccifera.  England,  Tartary,  Germany, 

France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Peren. 

29.  Maritima.  England,  Norway,  and  Goth- 
land. Perm. 

30.  Procumbens.  Siberia.  Peren. 

31.  Nodi/fora.  England,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

Ann. 

32.  Omata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bien. 

33.  Undulata . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bien. 

34.  Virgin  tea.  Virginia.  Peren. 

35.  Aniirrhina . Virginia  and  Carolina.  Ann. 

36.  Seduidrs.  Candia.  Ann. 

37.  Apetala.  Ann. 

Si).  Rubella.  Portugal,  and  in  the  East.  Ann . 

39.  Inaperta.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

40.  Clandestina.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

41.  Portensis.  Portugal.  Ann. 

42.  Cretica.  Candia.  Ann. 

43.  Mvscipula.  Spain  and  France.  Amt. 

44.  Pofyphylla.  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Bohe- 
mia. Peren. 

45.  Armeria.  England,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land. Ann. 

46.  Orchidea , or  Atocion.  In  the  East.  Ann . 

47-  jEgyptiaca.  Egypt. 

48.  Cattsbcei.  Carolina.  Peren. 

49,  CordifbSa.  Piedmont  and  at  Nice.  Perdu. 

2 E 
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50.  ChlorocfhUa.  Armenia.  Peren. 

51.  Alpestri*.  Mount aioa  of  Austria.  Peren. 

52.  Jiupejlru.  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  Bien. 

53.  Sa-ajraga.  France,  Italy,  and  Carniola. 

54.  Valletta.  In  the  Vallais.  Peren. 

55.  Pumilio.  Italy,  Moravia, and  Carinthia.  Per. 

56*  Acaulit,  Britain,  Lapland,  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 


57.  Catpica.  Between  Cuba  and"l  gecBieber 


Shamachea-  Shrub. 
58,  Roberts.  Beyond  the 


^ Caspian  { 

Seal  Bien.  'J  J 

59.  Imbricata.  Near  Mascar.  "] 

Ann. 

60.  Hitpida.  In  Mount  At- 
las. Ann. 

61.  TriUcntata . Algiers  and 
Suan.  Ann. 

62.  Reticulata.  Algiers. 

63.  Picta . Near  Da*  in  France. 


stein,  Ta- 
bleau, &c. 


See  Desfont. 
Flor.  Atlant.  p. 
319-  t.  98. 


(Per toon.) 

*<>4.  Rugota.  (llerbar.  of  Jussieu.) 

* 65.  Nicceentit.  Near  Nice.  (AUiorti. ) 

1 66.  Laciniata.  South  America.  ( Cavan  Hies.) 

•S.  Pennsylvania,.  Penn.,l-|  A^:  Ffr^ 
vama.  t ^ ^ J r 

*69-  BipartUa.  Sbiha.  Ann. 

* 70.  Ramosistitna . Coasts  of  Bar- 
bary. Peren.  See  Des- 

1 71.  Arenaria . Coasts  of  Barbary.  font.  Flor. 
Shrub.  • Atlant . i. 

72.  Arenarioidet.  Barbary.  p.  352. 

73.  Cinerca.  Fields  of  Algiers.  t.  100. 

* 74.  Palula.  Fields  of  Barbary. 

1 75.  Pseudo-atocion.  Mount  Atlas.  J 
> 76.  Campanula.  Piedmont.  (AUioni.) 

* 77*  Repent.  Siberia,  near  Baikal. 

1 78.  Exscapa.  Lapland,  Austria,  Piedmont,  and 

Switzerland.  (AUioni.) 

Under  this  genua  Persoon  includes  Sp.  3,  5—16, 
and  18  of  Cucubalus. 

^ 898.  Cjuerleria.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Ned.  5,  bifida, 
pcctaloidea.  Anth.  alternse,  sterile*.  Caps.  3-loc. 

3-valv.  3-spcrma. 

1.  Sedoidet.  Scotland,  Switzerl.  Germany.  Per. 

901.  Garidella.  Cal . 5-phyll.  pctaloideus.  Ned. 
S,  bilabiata,  bifida.  Cant.  3,  connexx,  polyspermz. 

1.  NigeUatirum.  Provence.  Ann. 

906.  Eryth roxy lon.  Cal.  turbinatus.  Cor.  pe- 
tabs  basi  squamula  ncctarifcra  cmarg'mata.  Siam. 
basi  connexa.  Drupa  1-loc. 

1.  Areolatum.  Sandy  coasts  about  Carthagena. 
Shrub. 

2.  Hupericifolium.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 
Shrub. 

3.  Buxifolium.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

4.  Ferrugineum.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

5.  Rufum.  South  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Havanente.  Rocky  coasts  of  Havannah.  Shr. 

7.  Coca.  Peru.  Shrub. 

8.  Siderotyloides.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

9.  Squamaium.  Cayenne  and  Caribbees.  Shrub. 

10.  Macrophyllum.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

11.  Laurifoltum.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

12.  Longifolium.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

* IS.  Monogtfnum.  India.  f Roxb.  Cor.) 

902.  Malfiouia.  Cal.  5-phyU.  basi  extus  poris  bi- 


nis  melliferis.  Pet.  5,  sub  rotunda,  ungulculsti,  Chug. 
Fil . basi  cohscrentia.  Drupa  l-loc.  3-pyrena  nod-  Dtonfr® 
bus  1-spermis. 

1.  Glabra.  Jamaica,  Brasil,  Surinam,  and  Co- 
ra$oi. 

2.  Biflora.  Woods  of  America. 

3.  Punici folia.  South  America. 

4.  Faginea.  Grenada. 

5.  Glandulota.  Antilles  and  the  Caraccas. 

6.  Tuberculata.  Caraccas. 

7.  Nitida.  Chalky  parts  of  Jamaica. 

8.  A rmeniaca.  Peru,  province  of  Cbancay. 

9.  Dubia.  Dominica. 

10.  Urent.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

1 1 . Angustifolia.  South  America. 

12.  Canetct'it.  West  Indies. 

13.  Crattifolia.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

14.  Smcaia.  Dominica. 

15.  AUitsima.  Woods  of  Guiana. 

16.  Verbascifolia.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

17.  Lucida.  West  Indies. 

18.  Coriacea . Mts.  in  the  south  of  Jamaica. 

19.  Aquifolia.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

20.  Coccifcra.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

Sp.  1—20  shrubby. 

■HhZL  mX  Ic—ta. 

• 23.  Glandulota.  Mexico,  j ^ * P*  • 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  21—23  under  the  submenus 
Galpiumia.  Cal.  glandulis  nullis.  Fil.  libera. 

Stig.  timplicia.  Fruct.  3-loc.  (Cavanillet.) 

903.  Banisterja.  Cal.  5-part,  basi  extus  poris 
binis  melliferis.  Pet.  subrotunda,  unguicubta. 

FiL  hasi  cohxrentia.  Samara  3,  l -sperm*  apice 
simpliciter  alatse. 

1.  Angulota.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Sknb . 

2.  Pal  mat  a.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

3.  Sagittata.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

4.  Auricula t a.  Brasil,  near  Rio  Janeiro.  Skr, 

5.  Ciliata.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

6.  Emarginata.  America. 

7.  Quapara.  Guiana.  Shrub. % 

8.  Sinemarientit.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

9.  Purpurea.  South  America.  Shrub. 

10.  Micropht/Ua.  Carolina  ? Shrub. 

11.  ChrjfsophuUa.  Brasil  and  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

12.  Lauri folia.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

13.  Caerulea.  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  Shrub, 

14.  Nitida . Brasil.  Shrub. 

15.  Muricala.  Peru.  Shrub. 

16.  Leona.  Sierra  Leone.  Shrub. 

17.  Sericea . Brazil.  Shrub. 

18.  Ferruginea.  Brazil  and  Rio  Janeiro.  Shrub. 

19.  Longt/blia.  Caribbees  and  St  Lucia.  Shrub. 

20.  Dicnotoma.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

21.  Ovata.  Dominica.  Shrub. 

22.  Fulgent.  America.  Shrub . 

23.  Heterophylla.  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  and 
Guadaloupe. 

24.  Brachiata.  America. 

•2 5.  Macrocarpa,  Martinique.  (Herbar.  of  Jus- 
sieu.) 

904.  Hi  has  a.  Cal.  5-phyU.  absque  poris  roelliferix 
Pei . subrotunda,  unguiculata.  FiL  basi  coharcn- 
tia.  Samaras  3,  1 -sperm*  biala  tee  seu  ala  circum- 
datse. 

1.  Reclinata.  Woods  of  Carthagena,  Shrub. 

2.  Odorat a.  Guinea.  Shrub . 
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CteX*  8.  Pbuurta.  Sierra  Leone.  Shrub. 
iVcaadri*.  per*oon  seems  to  think  that  this  genus  should  be 
joined  with  TmoprEius. 

905.  Tbiopteris.  CaL  5-part,  basi  extus  porit  2 
melliferis.  Pet.  subrotunda  unguicuiata.  FU.  ba- 
li  cohxrentia.  Samaras  3,  1 -sperms  8 seu  4-ala  tx. 
].  Jamaicensi*.  Hedges  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola. Shrub. 

2.  Indica . East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Ovata,  Dominica.  Shrub. 

4.  Rigida.  Hills  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

5.  AcutifoUa.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

6.  Acuminata.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

7.  Buxifolia.  Antilles,  Shrub. 

8.  Citrifoluu  Woody  mountains  Jamaiea.  Shr. 
the  new  genus  Tetbaptebis. 


Pentaoynia. 

§11.  CnKstis.  CaL  5-part.  Pci.  5.  Cap*.  5,  bi- 
valvis  1 -sperm*. 

1.  Glabra.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

2.  Poltjphtflla.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

3.  Comiculata.  Sierra  Leone.  Shrub. 

4.  Trifolia.  Sierra  Leone.  Shrub. 

I 912.  Cotyleoos.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  1 pet.  Squamae 
oectariferae  5,  at  basin  germinis.  Cap*.  5. 

1*  OrbiculcUa.  7.  Terdi folia. 

2.  Paniculata . 8.  Cacaltoide s. 

3.  Fascicularis.  9.  Reticulata . 

4.  Cuueata.  10.  Papillaris. 

5 . Spuria.  11.  MamiUaris, 

0.  Purpurea . 

Sp.  1 — 11  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

12.  Hemispharica.  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

1 3.  Triflora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 4.  Coccinea.  Shrub. 

15-  Mulacophyllum.  Mts.  of  Dauria.  Ann . 

16.  Serrata.  Candia  and  Siberia. 

17.  Umbilicus.  England,  Portugal,  Spain.  Per. 

18.  Lutea.  England,  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
East.  Perea. 

19.  LanccoUita.  Arabia. 

£0.  Lacimata.  Egypt  and  India*  Shrub. 

21.  A ker nans.  Arabia. 

92.  Nudicaulis.  Egypt.  Shrub. 

23.  Ihspanica.  Africa,  in  the  East,  and  Spain. 
Mien. 

24.  Viscosa.  Spain  near  Toledo.  Ann. 

•25.  Tuberculosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Do- 
candolle. ) 

■ 26.  UnguUita.  Africa.  (Lamarck,  Encyc.) 

$ 913.  Sedl  h.  Cal.  5- hd.  Cor.  5. pet.  squamse  nec- 
tarifene  5,  at  basin  germinis.  Caps.  5. 

1.  TcriiciUatttm.  Europe.  Perm. 

*2.  Tclephium.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

3.  Anacampseros.  France.  Peren. 

4.  Divaricatum.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

5.  Aizoon.  Siberia.  Peren. 

6.  Hybridum,  Ural  Mts.  in  Tartary.  Peren. 

7.  PopulifoUvm.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

8.  St  citatum.  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
Ann. 

9.  Alsinefolium.  Piedmont.  JBien, 

10.  Cenaa.  Montpellier  and  Geneva.  Ail n. 

11.  Libanoticm n.  Palestine*  Perm* 


12.  Dasyphyltum.  England,  Switzerland,  Porta-  I 
gal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Ann.  ^ 

IS.  Reflcrum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

14.  Virens.  Portugal.  Peren. 

15.  Rupextre.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

16.  Saxaiile.  Norway,  Switzerland,  &c.  Ann. 

17.  Quadrijidum . Rocky  parts  of  Asia.  Peren. 

18.  Hispanicum.  Spain  and  Carinthia.  Peren. 

19.  Lineare.  Japan. 

20.  Ccrruleum.  Tunis. 

21.  Album.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

22.  Acre.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren. 

23.  Sexangulnre.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

24.  Angticum.  Britain.  Peren. 

25.  Annuum.  North  of  Europe.  Ann. 

26.  Pubescent.  Near  Tunis. 

27.  Villosum.  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Ann. 

28.  Atratum.  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Ann. 

29.  Nudum.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

•30.  Telephioidr*.  North  America.^  Michaux, 
•31.  Tcrnatum.  North  America.  > Flor.  Amec . 
•32.  Pulchellum.  Near  Knoxville,  j i.  p.277. 

•33.  Jleptapetalum.  Coasts  of  Barbary.  (Poir. 
Encyc. ) 

•34.  Altisumum.  S.  of  Europe.  (F.ncyc.  Bot.) 
•35.  Ruben*.  Germany.  (Pcrsoon.) 

•36.  Aristatum.  Dauphiny.  ( Villart 

• 37.  Uirsutum.  Alps  of  Italy.  1 Allioni,  Pc* 

• S8.  Nicceenxe.  Near  Nice.  Ann.X  dcm. 

• 39.  Allan* ictim.  Mount  Atlas.  ( Dtsj'ont .) 

• 40.  Monregatense.  Piedmont.  ( Balbis,  Mac  ell. 

Bot.  p.  23.) 

•41.  Puxillum.  North  Carolina.  ( Michaux .) 

914.  PcntiioRUM.  Cal.  5*fid.  Pet.  0-5.  Caps. 
5-cuspidata,  5-loc. 

1.  Sedoides.  Virginia.  Peren. 

915.  Bergia.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5.  Cap*.  1,  glo- 
bosa,  5-torulosa,  5-loc.  5-valv. ; vaUulis  pculoiaeis. 
Son.  plurima. 

1.  Fertkillata . East  Indie*. 

2.  Glomerata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

90S.  Jokcqvitia,  or  TapCBIA  of  Persoon.  Cal.  5- 
pliyll.  Pet.  5.  Cape.  5-cocca,  1-loc.  5-valv.  5- 
sperma.  Sent,  arillata. 

1.  Paniculata.  Woody  parts  of  Guiana,  Shr. 

| 922.  Sperolla.  Cal.  5-pnylk  Pet.  5,  integra. 
Caps,  ovata,  1-loc.  5-valv. 

1.  Arvensi*.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Ann. 

2.  Pcntandra,  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain.  Ann. 

3.  Nodosa.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

4.  Ixtricina.  Siberia.  'Perm. 

5.  Faginoides.  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
Siberia,  and  Sweden.  Peren. 

6.  Subufula.  England,  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  Ann, 

7.  Glabra.  Piedmont.  Peren. 

• 8.  Geniculata.  Near  Montpellier.  Shrub.  (This* 
baud.) 

•9.  Grandts.  Montevideo.  (Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 

• 10.  Villosa.  Monte  Video.  ( Persoon .) 

J 921.  Ceraptium.  Cal.  5-pbyll.  Pet*  2-fida.  Cap t. 
1-loc.  apice  dehisccns. 

1.  Pcrfoliatum.  Greece  and  Siberia,  Ann. 

2,  Vulga/um.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  An. 
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S.  Anomalum.  Hungary.  Ann. 

4.  Viscomm.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

5.  Semidecandrum.  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Ann, 

6.  Pentandrum.  Spain. 

7.  Arvense.  Engl.  Denmark,  and  S.  of  Europe. 
Pcren. 

8.  Uncare.  South  of  France.  Perm. 

9.  Dichotomum.  Growing  corns  of  Spain.  Ann. 

10.  Longifolium.  Armenia.  Ann. 

11.  Alpmum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

12.  Repens.  France,  Italy,  and  Caraiola.  Per. 
IS.  Strict*"*.  Austria  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

14.  Suffrulicosum.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

15.  Maximum.  Siberia.  Ann. 

16.  Aepiaticum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per . 

17.  Ihoicum.  Spam.  Peren. 

18.  Lati folium.  England,  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  Austria.  Peren. 

19.  Tomentosum.  Granada.  Peren . 

20.  Manticum.  Verona  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 
•21.  Sylvaticum.  Vallics  of  Hungary.  (PI.  Hon- 

* 22.  Dijfusum.  Scotland  ? ] p . 

* 23.  liraeh y pet  alum.  Near  Mans.  [ . "JJ*  V0L 

* 24.  Spathulatum.  St  Domingo,  j ’•  P*  a 

* 25.  Ovale , or  Vulgatum  of  Smith.  Europe. 

* 26.  Lanatunu  Europe.  (Fxipey  rouse.) 

X 919.  Agrostemma.  Cal.  1-phyll.  coriaccus.  Pet. 
5.  unguiculata.  Umbo  obtuso,  indiviso.  Caps.  1- 
loc. 

1.  Cithago.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Coronaria.  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Bien. 
Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate. 


S.  Flos-Jovis . 
Peren. 

4.  Coeli  rosa. 
* 5.  Nicceensis. 


Ann. 


Sicily  and  in  the  East. 

Near  Nice. 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  1 under  the  subgenua  Githaoo. 
Cal.  apice  5-phyll.  Cor.  nuda. 

J 920.  Lychnis.  Cal.  1 pkyll.  oblongus,  laevis.  Pet. 
5,  unguiculata : Limbo  subbiiido.  Caps.  5-loc. 

1.  Chalctdonica.  Russia.  Peren. 

2.  Flos-cuculi.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Coronala.  China  and  Japan.  Peren. 

4.  Quadridentota.  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 

5.  Viscaria.  Brit,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

6.  Alpina.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Switzerland, 
Siberia,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Peren.  Bien. 

7.  Magellanic#.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Peren. 

8.  Sibirica.  Siberia.  Peren . 

9.  Lceta.  Portugal.  Ann. 

10.  Dioica.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren . 

11.  Apctala.  Lapland  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

J 918.  Oxalis.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  unguibus  con- 
nexa.  Slam,  inequaiia  5 breviora  exteriora  basi 
connata.  Caps,  angulit  dehiscent.  5-gona. 


1.  Monophylla. 

2.  Lepida . 

S.  Roslrala. 

4.  Asinina. 

5.  Lanceojblia. 

6.  Leporinu. 

7.  Crispa. 

8i  Fukmfotia. 

9.  Labor nifolia. 

10.  Sanguinea. 

11.  An&gna. 

12.  UnduloUu 


13.  Fuscala. 

14.  Gl/nuiulosa. 

15.  Tricolor. 

16.  Rubro-fiara. 

17.  Flaccid a. 

18.  Era  Uni  a. 

19.  Variability 

20.  Grand ifiora. 

21.  Sulphur e a. 

22.  Purpurea. 

23.  Brrrumpa. 

24.  Spewsa. 


25.  AcetoseQa.  Shady  groves  and  woods  of  Eo*  Gw  I 

rope.  Peren.  t 

26.  Magellanica.  Water y parts  of  Terra  del 1 

Feugo.  Peren . 

27.  Marginal#.  . 35.  Macrogonyo. 

28.  Pulchella.  36.  Fatlax. 

2y.  Obtusa.  37.  Tenetla. 

30.  J Mnata.  58.  Mi  nut  a. 

31.  Truncalnla.  39.  Pus  ilia. 

32.  Strumasa.  40.  Compress#. 

S3.  Punctata.  41.  Seneca. 

34.  Luteola. 

42.  Megalorhita.  Mountains  of  Peru.  Perm * 

43.  Telraphylla.  Mexico.  Peren. 

44.  Violacea.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

45.  Caprina . 58.  Natans. 

46.  Ccmua.  59.  Convexula. 

47.  Dentata . 60.  Versicolor. 

48.  Li  villa.  61.  Elongata. 

49.  Ciliaris.  62.  Recfinata. 

50.  Arcuata.  63.  PtdyphyUa. 

51.  Unearis.  64.  Tenuifolia. 

52.  Cuneaia.  65.  Maerostylis. 

53.  Cuneifolia . 66.  Hirta. 

54.  Glabra.  67.  Tubi flora. 

55.  Bifida.  68.  Second  a. 

56.  Filkaulis.  69-  Multiflora. 

57.  Longiftora . Vir-  70.  Rubella. 

ginia.  7 1 . Rosacea. 

72.  Repens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar, 
and  Ceylon. 

73.  Reptatrix.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

74.  Disticha.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 

75.  Incarnala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

76.  Conorhizay  Paraguay,  northof  La  Plata.  Per. 

77.  Crenala.  Peru.  Ann. 

78.  Lateriflora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

79.  DiUenii.  Carolina  and  Guadaloupe.  Ann. 

80.  Strida.  Virginia,  Jamaica,  and  Europe.  Per. 

81.  Corniculota.  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Switzerland,  Carniola,  and  Japan.  Ann. 

82.  Plumier i.  South  America. 

83.  Pcntantha.  Caraccas  in  America. 

84.  Rhombifolia.  Caraccas  in  America. 

85.  Rosea.  Wet  parts  of  Chili. 

86.  Barrelieri.  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  the  Carac- 
cas. Ann. 

87.  Burmanni.  90.  Pectinata. 

88.  Tomentosa.  91.  Flabellifolia. 

89.  Lupinifolia.  92.  Flora. 

93.  Stnsiisva.  East  Indies. 

• 94.  Humilis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*95.  Articulata.  South  America.?  Enc.  Rot. 

* 96.  Virgosa.  Chili.  J iv.  p.  687. 

* 97.  Tuberous.  Chili.  ( Molina. ) 

*98.  Enneanhylla.  Falkland  Isles.  1 r -»» 

• 99.  Ucinuua.  South  America.  [ 

* 100.  MaUobolba.  South  America,  j v' 

• 101.  Commersoni.  Monte  Video.  (Savigny, 

Enc.  Hot.) 

*102.  Quinata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Ene.Bot.) 

910.  Raberoia.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5.  Drupa  mice 
1-sperma  put  amine  bivalvi. 

1.  FrtUescens.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

909.  Sfondias.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-pet.  Drupa 
nuclco  5-loc. 

1.  Mom/un.  West  Indie*  Shrub. 

2.  Myrobalanns.  South  Amerrca.  Shrub. 
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• X.  3.  Mangifera.  India.  Shrub. 

idrta.  4,  Dulcis.  Society  Island*  and  Mauritius.  Shr. 

* 907.  Averrhoa.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  6,  auperne 

patcntia.  Slam,  annulo  nectarifcro  inserts,  alter- 
na  breviora.  Pomum  5-gon.  5-loc. 

1.  Bilimbi.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Carambola.  India. 

917.'  GklElUM.  CW.  5-fid.  Pel . 5.  Fil.  persisten- 
tia.  Pericarp.  5,  l-spcrma. 

1.  Tenuijotium.  Ethiopia.  Peren. 

916.  Suki ana.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.  Styli  inserti 
lateri  interiori  germinum.  Scm.  5,  nuda. 

1.  Maritima.  Sea  coasts,  warm  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. Shrub. 


Decagynm.  CUnX. 

Deeandn*. 

929.  Nelrada.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5.  Caps,  in-  — * 

fera,  10-loc.  10-spcrma,  aculeata. 

1.  Procumbent . Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Numi- 
dia.  Ann. 

924.  Phytolacca.  Cal.  0.  Pei.  5.  calycina.  Bae- 
ca  supers,  10-loc.  10-sperma. 

1.  Octandra.  Mexico.  Peren. 

2.  Stricta.  America.  Peren. 

3.  Abyssinica.  Abyssinia.  Shrub. 

4.  Decandra.  Virginia  and  Switzerland.  Per. 

5.  Icosandra.  East  Indies  Peren. 

6.  Dioica.  South  America.  Shrub. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Ge- 


Order  I.  Mokogynia. 

I.  Viroilia.  Cal.  5-dent,  gibbus.  Cor.  papilioni- 
cea.  Alai  nervillo  breriore*.  Ltgum.  compres- 
sum,  aut  subteres,  poly  spermum.  (Fot.  pinnata.) 

1.  Capensis.  I Given  by  Willdcnow  under  Po- 

2.  Aurea.  j dalyria . 

3.  Secundijlora.  N.  Spain.  (Cavan.) 

II.  Daviesia.  Cal.  angulatus,  simplex  (s.  nudus,) 
5-fid.  Cor.  papilionacca.  Legum . comprcssum, 
1 -spermum. 

1.  Ericoides.  Australasia.  (Ventenat.  Malmais.) 

2.  Juncea.  Pultenea  iunc'ea  of  Willd. 

III.  Apzblia.  Cal.  tubulosus,  limbo  4-fido,  deci- 
duo.  Pei.  4,  unguiculata  ; summo  maximo.  Fil. 
^-suprtnta,  sterilia.  Legum.  multiloculare.  San. 
basi  anllata. 

1.  Afrieana.  Equinoctial  Africa.  (Smith,  Linn. 

7 Vans.  4.) 

IV.  Cathartocarpus.  Cal.  5-part,  deciduus.  Cor. 
rrgularis,  5 pet.  Fit.  inferiora  arcuata.  I^egtnn. 
longum,  teres,  lignosum,  pluriloculare : loculis  pul  • 
pa  farctis. 

1.  Fistula.  India,  Egypt,  and  America. 

2.  Bacillus.  1 

S.  Grandis.  > Given  under  Cassia  by  Willd. 

4.  Javanicus.  J 

V.  PomarJa.  Ln/.turbinatus,  5-part,  caducus.  Pet. 
6,  subunguiculata : superiore  concavo  breviore.  Fil. 
inferne  hirsuta.  Stig.  capital  um.  Legum.  l4oc. 
dispermum. 

1.  Glandules  a.  New  Spain.  Shrub.  ( Cav .) 

VI.  Zuccaonia.  Cal.  persistent  5-part.  Pet.  5, 
ovata : superiore  concavo.  FiL  inferne  pilosa. 
Stig.  infundibulif.  Legum.  subovatum,  compres- 
tum,  I -loo.  1 -spermum. 

I.  Punttata.  Mouutainsof  Chili.  Shrub. (Cav.) 

Vlf.  Hot  fmanseugia.  Cal.  $ part,  persistens.  Pet. 
5,  unguiculata  patcntia,  superiore  taliore,  basi 
gianduu.  Fil.  pilosa  glandulosa.  Stig.  clavatum. 
Legum.  lincare,  compressum,  poly  spermum  (Peti- 
oli  axillis  glandulis  pcdiccllatis.) 

1.  Falcaria.  Mts.  of  S.  America.  7 Cavart. 

2.  Trifoiiata.  South  America,  J Ic.  iv.  p.  64. 

VIII.  Detarilm.  Cal.  4- fid.  Pet.  0.  Fil.  altema 
breviora.  Drupa  orbiculata,  mollis.  A’mx  com- 
pressa,  1 sperm  a,  fibris  reticulata. 

1.  Senegalese.  Senegal.  (Jussieu.) 

IX.  Larrea.  CaL  5-fid.  dcciouus.  Pet.  5,  un- 


guiculata. Germ.  5-sulcatum.  Knees  5 1 l-spermar.  New  Oe- 

1.  Kitida.  South  America.  1 , nera. 

2.  Divaricala.  So»th  America.  IC.rw  /«»„, 

3.  Cuneifolia.  South  America,  j %I'  P* 

X.  Eriqstemon.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5,  sessilia.  Fil. 
plana,  ciliata.  Anth.  pedicellate  terminates.  Styl. 
c basi  germinis.  Caps.  5,  uectario  toruloso  insi- 
dentes.  Sem.  arillaia. 

1.  Australasia.  Australasia.  Shrub. 


2.  Capense.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

See  Smith,  Linn.  'Frans,  vol.  iv. 

XI.  Crowea.  Cal.  5 part.  Pet.  5,  sessilia.  Fil.* 
plana  subulata,  pilis  connexa.  Anth.  filam.  adnata*. 
Stul.  c basi  germinis.  Caps.  5,  coalitx.  Scm.  a- 
rilfata. 


I.  Saligna.  Australasia.  (Andrews,  Rep.  t.  77.) 

XII.  Feronea.  CaL  5-part,  planus.  Pel.  5,  oblon- 
ga.  Fil.  basi  dilatata,  villosa,  disco  hyporynio 
clevato  inserta.  Bacca  cortico&a,  multiloc.  focul. 
came  spongiosa  obvolutis. 

1.  FJephantum.  Woods  of  India.  (Correa,  Linn. 

Trans,  iv.  p.  224.) 

XIII.  Trigonia.  Cal.  6-part.  Pet.  5,  inxqualia  : 
supremum  basi  intus  fovcolatum.  Sect,  squamae 
2,  ad  basin  germinis.  Fil.  quxdam  sterilia.  Caps. 
legumiuosa,  3-gona,  3-loc.  3-valv.  , 

1.  Villosa.  Cayenne. 

2.  Larvis.  Guiana. 


Persoon  aud  Vahl  are  of  opinion  that  this  genus 
should  be  transferred  to  Monaoelpiha. 


XIV.  ADKNOvrEMUM,  or  Gomortega.  Cor.  6-pet. 
Siam,  tnpHci  aerie  gradatim  minora.  Gland.  2 
ad  basin  singuli  filamenti.  Stig.  2-3.  Drupa  1- 
loc.  Sux  durissima,  2-S-loc.  nuclei  compresai. 

1.  Nilidum . Groves  of  Chili.  ( FI.  Per.  p.  108.) 

XV.  Godovia.  Cal.  5-fid.  coloratus.  Sect,  cilia 
in  5-series.  Anth.  poris  geminis  dehiscentcs.  Caps. 
5-angularis.  Sem.  imbneata,  alata. 

1.  Ovata.  Peru.  7 Flor.  Peruv. 

2.  Spathulata.  Peru.  Shrub.  J p.  101. 

XVI.  Guieua.  Cal.  oblongus,  gracilis,  4*dent. 
Pet.  5.  Siam,  exserta.  Caps . louga  angusta,  vil- 
losissima,  1-loc.  subquinquesperma. 

1.  Senegatehsis.  Senegal.  Shrub.  (Jussieu.) 

XVII.  Tristemma.  Cal.  5-fid.  prope  limbum  bifa- 
riam  ciliatus.  Pet.  5,  unguiculata.  Bacca  ovata, 
compressa,  subangulata,  tecta,  5-loc. 

1.  Mauritianum.  Mauritius.  (Jussieu.) 

XVII I.  Miconia.  Cal.  5-dcnt.  Pet.  5.  Sect,  squa- 
mae 5.  Siam,  deefmata.  Anth.  plicate,  calcarat*. 
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Copt.  5-loc.  San.  subscobiformia. 

j . Pulverulenta.  Groves  of  Chiochao.  J 
(2..J'ripfinervis.  Grove*  of  Chinchao.  I ' JjT* 
3.  Emarginata.  Groves  of  Chinchao.  J P* 

XIX.  AciSAjiTHiRA.  Cal.  ventricosus,  5-fid.  Pet. 
5.  A nth.  sagittate,  rersatilef.  Caps,  coronata,  2- 
loc.  polysperjna. 

1,  Quad  rata.  j Rhezia  Acisanlktra  of  Willd.) 

XX.  Gxtokia.  Cal.  super  us,  5 phyll.  pcrsistcue. 
FiL  alternating  latiora,  5 in  calycis  oie.  Sent,  crus- 
tntum,  obtongum,  .G-striatum,  cal.  coronatum. 

1.  Florihunda.  Woods  of  Coromandel.  Shrub . 

(/U.) 

XXI.  Cchatostfma.  Cal.  turbinatus  3-fid.:  laci- 
niis  majusculis.  Cor.  coriacea,  tubo  longo,  limbo 
recto.  Anth . long*,  crccl*,  bipart.  *eu  bifurcati. 
liaeca  globosa,  truncal  a,  coronata,  5 loc. 

1.  J\ rut ianum.  Peru.  Shrub.  (Jussieu.) 

XXII.  Ci'ELLARA.  CaL  5-part.  ret.  5,  zcpiilia. 
Stiff.  3-gonus.  Caps.  3-gona ; 3 loc.  San.  imbri- 
cate, mcmbranacca. 

).  Hccoluta.  Groves  of  Peru.  Shrub.  J F.  p 

2.  Ferruginea.  Mt*.  of  Peru.  Shrub.  V 

3.  Ohavata.  Mts.  of  Peru.  Shrub,  J 
XXIII.  Crateria.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Sect,  cra- 

terifortnc,  seti*  10,  distinctum  hirti*  coronatum,  et 
cui  stamina,  alterna  breviora,  inserta.  Slig.  3. 
Fruct.f  ( Pericarp . 1-loc.  ? exsuccura?) 

1.  Fasciculata.  At  Chinchao.  7 Ft.  Peruv.  p. 

2.  Capiiata.  At  Chinchao.  j 10(i. 

XXIV.  Cih.xciioa,  or  CnanERNATiA.  Cah  5-fid. 

campan.  superus,  dcciduus.  Cor.  0.  Drupa  l- 
sperma,  incqualiter  alata.  (See  Juss.  Gen.  PL) 

1.  Qbovata.  Groves  of  Peru.  7 FI.  Peruv. 

2.  Oblonga.  Groves  of  Poztixo.  j p.  274. 
XXV-  Tanibcca.  Cal.  urceolatus,  5-fid.  basi  1- 

bracteatus.  Fruct.  comprcssus  orbicularis  alatus  ? 
1.  Guianensis.  Guiana.  {Herb,  of  Juss.) 


Trioyma.  ^ 

XXVI.  Horten9Ia.  Ftor.  diftbrmes : Tlor.  ioliu- 
rii.  CaL  5- dent,  minutus.  Cor.  5-pet,  Flor.  cy. 
mam  constituent] um  CaL  5-phyllus,  maximus,  co- 
lors t us,  pctaloideus,  peraistens.  Cor.  minuta,  mb. 
globosa:  petal.  4-5,  concavis  deciduis.  Frwt. 
{Siam.  8,  10,  11.) 

1.  Speciosa.  (Hydrangea  hortensia  of  WilW.) 

XXVII.  Tetraptlrjb.  Cat.  5-part.  utrinque  bigUn- 
dulosus,  Pet.  fimbriata,  unguiculata.  Fruct.  ♦- 
alatus,  alii  2 inferioribus  minoribus. 

1.  Acuti folia.  (Under  T r under  is  by  Willd.) 

2.  Mucronata . Cayenne.  Shrub.  7 Cavan.  Dm. 

3.  Buxi folia.  Antilles.  Shrub,  J ix.  p.  433. 

t.  Citnjolia.  (Under  Triapteris  by  Willd.) 


Tetraoynm. 

XXVIII.  Mjcropetalon,  or  Spkrgulastruw  os 
Mich.  Cat.  5-phyll.  Pet.  (miuutissima,)  Integra, 
av.t  nulla.  Caps,  ovata,  cal.  longior.  4-valv.  (Ha- 
bit u SteUarice.) 

1.  Lunuginosum.  South  of  North  America. 

2.  LaneeiJatm w.  North  America. 

3.  Gramineum.  Pennsylvania. 

Sec  Mich.  Flor.  Atner.  i.  p.  27 5. 


Pcntagynia. 

XXIX.  PovpaRTIA,  CaL  minimus,  5-fid.  Stars. 
disco  crcnnto  insert  a.  StyL  approximate  Pen- 
carp,  oucc  5-loc. 

1,  lior  Lottie  a.  Bourbon,  {Jussieu.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DECANDRIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  this  class ; but  they  belong  to  natural  gentra, 
the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and 
which  fall  under  other  classes. 


Monooynia. 

r 

"Several  species  of  Geranium  and  Vaccinium.  Se- 
veral of  the  Asclepiade*.  Conocarpus  racemosa. 
Mangifera  axilUris.  Some  species  of  Kh'xta  and 
Osbcckia.  Gnidia  daphiurfo'ui.  Sume  species  uf 
Cuphca.  Grislea  tomentesu.  Portulaca  pilosa , ole - 
racea.  Sidcroxylon  decandrum.  Amyris  decandra. 
Enthalis  frnticosa.  Combretum  purjwreum,  altemi- 
Jolt  am,  decandrum.  Bocconii  Jrulcscens.  Stellera 


chamajasmce.  La  virus  Borbonia.  Viburnum  teas- 
dens.  Chlora  perfoliata , var.  0.  Lilac  a Chincnsis. 

Trjcynia. 

Tamarix  germanica.  Polygonum  bistort  a. 
Tetragynia. 

Reseda  undata. 

Pektaoynia. 

Adoxa  moscatellina.  .Some  species  of  Geranmffl. 
Eroscra  lusiianica.  Portulaca  oleracca  {Styl.  I. 

5.)  Rhodiola  rosea.  Coriaria  myrtifolia . Phytolaca 
Abyssinieu. 


CLASS  XI.  DODECANDRIA. 


cu«  XI. 
Dedcc  xn- 
dria. 


Order  I.  Monoctynia. 

927.  Bccconia.  CaL  2- phyll.  Cor.  0. 
fid.  Caps.  2-vahr.  1-spcrroau 


StyL  2- 


1.  Frutcscens.  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  St  Do*  cb®’ 

min  go.  Shrub.  tw* 

2.  Cordata.  China  ? Shrub. 
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I XI.  •$.  JntegrifoHa.  Cold  parts  of  the  Peruvian  An* 
det  near  Cascas.  Shrub . 

f 925.  Asa  rum.  Cal.  3 seu  4-  fid  germini  insidens. 
*r~*Lj  Cor.  0.  Caps,  coriacea,  coronata. 

1.  Europarum.  Engl,  and  other  part*  of  Eur.  Per . 

2.  Canadcnse.  Canada.  Peren. 

S.  Virginian*.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Carol.  Per . 
• 4.  Arijolium.  Lower  Carolina.  ( Micktnu ;) 
955.  Stercvlia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Ned.  cam- 
pan.  5-dent,  staminiferum  columns  germinis  adna- 
tuir.  Germ,  pcdicellatum.  Caps.  5,  1-loc.  interi- 
ors latere  dehiscentcs  polysperms. 

|.  Ijanceoluta.  China.  Shrub. 

2.  Balanghas.  India.  Shrub . 

3.  Crinita , or  I lira  of  Persoon.  Guiana  and 
West  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  CordiJbUa.  Senegal.  Shrub. 

5.  Color ata.  Mts.  of  the  East  Indica.  Shrub. 

6.  Ureas.  Mts.  of  the  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

7.  Plaianifolia.  Japan  and  China.  A very 
high  tree. 

8.  Ptetida.  India.  Shrub. 

•9.  Monosnerma.  India.  Shrub." 

• 10.  Longi/olia.  Java. 

• 1 1.  Grandiflora.  Mauritius. 

• 12.  Nitida.  Africa. 

• 13.  Rnbiginosa.  Java. 

• 14.  Macrophylla.  Java. 

9 15.  Acuminata.  Equinoctial  Africa.  ( PaUs.de 

Beauv.) 

• 16.  Helideret.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shrub, 

(Siam.  14.) 

This  genus  is  gtren  by  Pcrsoon  under  MbKADEL- 
PH  I A. 

931.  Riiieophora.  Cal.  4*part.  Cor.  4-part.  Sent. 
I,  longiutmum,  basi  camosum. 

1.  Conjugata.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Gytrmorhiza.  Salt  banks  of  India.  Shrub. 

3.  Candel.  Salt  banks  of  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Mangle.  Caribbees  and  Malabar.  Shrub. 

5.  Cytindrica.  Malabar.  Shrub. 

• 6.  Mucronata.  Mauritius.  (Encyc.  Pot.  vi.  189.) 

938.  Garcinia.  CaL  4-pbyll.  inferus.  Pet.  4.  Bac. 
8-sperma,  coronata  Sltg.  peltato. 

1.  Man  cost  ana.  Java.  Shrub. 

2.  Celeoiea.  India.  Shrub. 

3.  Cambogia.  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Cornea.  India.  Shrub. 

*5.  Morelia.  India.  7 Encye.  Bet , 

*6?  Malabarica.  Malabar.  iii,  p.  701. 

943.  Crat.sva.  Cor.  4 pet.  Cal.  4- fid.  Bac.  1- 
Joc.  polysperma. 

1.  Gunandra.  Dry  parts  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Tapia.  East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Obovata.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

4.  Religiosa.  E-  Indies,  and  the  Soc.  Isles.  Shr. 

5.  Marmelos.  India.  (Siam.  60.)  Shrub. 

*6.  Capparoides.  Sierra  Leone.  (Andrews, 1. 176.) 
928.  Dodecas.  Cal.  5-fid.  corollifer  superus.  Pet.  5. 
Caps.  1-loc.  4-valv.  polysperma  calyce  coronata. 

1.  Surinamcnsis.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

932.  Crevau.  Cal.  4»fidut  corollifer.  Pet.  4. 
Caps . 5-locularis  polysperma. 

1.  Marilima.  Guiana.  Peren. 

939.  Halebia.  Cal.  4-dent,  superus.  Cor . 4-fida. 
Nux  4-angul.  2 sperm  a. 

1.  Tetraptera.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  Diptera.  Carolina.  Shrub. 
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• 3.  Parvtflora.  Florida.  (JlficAffiu:,  ii.  p.  40.)  Class  XI* 
Michaux  refers  this  genus  to  Monaoelphia  Poly-  ®*J“*°* 

andria.  « . 

933.  Apactis.  CaL  0.  jPef.  4 erraata  insrqualia.  ’ 
Germ,  superum.  Frucl. 

1.  Japonica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

926.  Tomre,  or  Litsea,  Persoon.  Involucr.  4-5- 
phyll.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  5-pet.  Ned.  squamx  5,  in- 
ter stamina  inferiors.  Bar.  1 -sperms. 

1.  Japonica.  Japan. 

2.  Tetranthera.  China.  Shrub. 

S.  Sebifera.  Woods  of  China  and  Cochinchioa. 

Shrub. 

• 4.  Monopdala.  Coromandel.  Siam.  8-10.  ( Roxb. 

ii.  148.) 

•5.  Apelala.  Fil.  10-16.  (Roxb.  2 48.) 

•6.  Trinerxia.  China.  (Jussieu.) 

• 7.  Platyphylla.  India.  (7/er6.  of  Jussieu.) 

• 8.  Hex  an  thus.  Mts.  of  Cochinchina.  (Jussieu.) 

• 9.  Cubeba.  Cochinchina.  (Persoon.) 

• 10.  Glabraria  (Glabraria  tersa  of  Willd.) 

The  flowers  are  sometimes  disecious. 

945.  Eukya.  Cal.  duplex,  exterior  2-phvll.  interior 
5-phyll.  Pd.  5.  Caps.  5-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Japonica.  Mountains  of  Japan.  Shrub. 

944.  Triumfetta.  Cor.  5- pet.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Caps. 
hispida,  in  4 dissiliens. 

1.  Lappula.  Jamaica,  Brasil,  and  Bermuda  Isles. 

Shrub. 

2.  Glandulosa.  Cal.  0.  Arabia  Felix  and  India*. 

Shrub. 

3.  Bartramia.  India.  Ann. 

4.  Velutina.  Mauritius.  Ann. 

5.  Prccumbcns.  Society  Isles.  Ann. 

6.  Hirta.  St  Martha.  Shrub. 

7.  Semitriloba.  Warm  parti  of  America.  Shrub . 

8.  Grandiflora.  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

9.  Macrophylla.  South  America.  Shrub. 

10.  Rhomocce/olia.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

11.  Annua.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

946.  Peg  an  tm.  Cor.  5-pet.  Cal.  5-phyll.  seu  0. 

Caps.  5-loc.  3-valv.  polysperma. 

1 . Harmala.  Madrid,  Alexandria,  Cappadocia, 

Galatia,  Siberia.  Siam.  15.  Peren. 

2.  Crithmifolium.  At  the  Caspian  Sea.  Perm. 

3.  Retusum.  Egypt.  Shrub. 

4.  Dauricum.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

954.  Klrinhopia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.  Ned.  cam- 
pan.  5-dent,  staminiferum  columns  germinis  adna- 
turn.  Germ,  pedicellatum.  Caps.  5-angul.  5-loc. 
inflata,  loculis  1- sperm  is. 

1.  Hospita.  Java,  Amboyna,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Isles.  Shrub. 

This  genus  is  given  by  Willdenow  under  Mona- 
DELPHIa  Dodecandrta. 

<H*8.  Nitraria.  Cor.  5-pct.  petalis  apicc  fornicalis. 

Cat.  5-fid.  Siam.  15.  Drupa  1-sperma. 

1.  Schoberi.  Siberia,  between  the  Irtin  and 
the  Ob,  at  the  river  Jenesey,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Shrub. 

2.  Tridentata.  Coasts  of  Tunis. 

*3 . Scnegalensis.  Senegal.  (Lam.///.) 

941.  AitraTOTF.UA.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pel.  5.  Styl.3- 
fid.  Bac.  3-loc.  Sem.  2. 

1.  Macqui.  Chili.  Shrub . 

This  genus  is  given  under  the  order  TaiGYMA  of 
this  class  by  Persoon. 

937.  G rangeri  a.  CaL  5- fid.  Pet.  5.  St  am.  15. 


See  Vente- 
nat.  Mai- 
ntais.  p.  91. 
t-  91- 
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CUmXI.  Drupa  subtriquctra.  Sum.  triquetra  ossca  I- 

Dodccau  gperma. 

* 1.  Borbonica.  Bourbon.  Shrub . 

936.  Vatica.  CaL  5-fid.  JY/.  5.  Asdh.  15,  ses- 
ailcs,  4-loc. 

1.  Chi  urn  sit.  China.  Shrub. 

947.  Hldronia.  Cor.  5-pct.  Cal.  3-phyll.  tubu- 
losus.  Slum.  15.  Caps.  I -loo.  3-valv.  3-spcrraa. 

1.  Eria  tides.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

91-2.  Can ella.  Cal.  3-lobus.  Pet.  5.  Anth.  16, 
adnatz,  Scdario  urceolata.  Bac.  1-loc.  2 acu  1- 
sperm  a. 

1.  Alba.  Woods  of  the  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

949.  Portllaca.  Cor.  5-pet.  CW.  2-fid.  Caps. 
1-loc.  circumcissa.  • 

1.  Olcracea.  Europe.  India,  Ascension  Island, 
America,  f-S/mw.  8-15.)  Ann. 

2.  Pilot  a.  South  America.  Ann. 

3.  Quadr  ijidu.  Egypt.  Ann. 

4.  Ilalimoidcs.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

5.  Meridiana.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

• 6.  Axillijlora . (Schrank,  Bulan.  Zcitung.  No.  23, 

1803,  p.  354.) 

Schrank  is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  Meridian  a 
of  Lino,  should  be  restored,  and  should  include 
Sp.  3 and  5.  Persoon,  Synopsis , vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

950.  Talinl’M.  Cor.  5-pet.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Caps. 
S-valv.  poiysperma.  Seni.  arillata. 

1.  Triangula  re.  Coasts  of  America.  Shrub. 

2.  CratsifoUum  Shrub. 

3.  Anacaut/tscros.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

4.  Patens.  America.  Shrub. 

5.  ( unti folium.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

6.  Decumbent.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

7.  Fruticnsutn . Coasts  of  America.  Shrub. 

• 8.  Paniculatum.  Ann.  * 13.  Album. 

• 9.  I.ingulaium.  Ann.  • 14.  Sitidum.  Ann. 

• 10,  Crcnatuju.  *15.  Ciliatuui.  Ann. 

• 1 1.  Polyantirum.  0 16.  Umbcllutum.  Ann. 

• 12.  Monandrttm. 

Species  8-16  from  Chili  and  Peru.  See  FL  Per. 
v.  114. 

^951-  Lyturum.  CaL  12-dent.  Pet.  6,  calyci  in- 
serta.  Caps.  2loc.  poiysperma. 

1.  Salicaria.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Virgatum.  Austria,  Siberia,  Tartary.  Pereru 

3.  Acuminatum.  Spain.  Perm. 

4.  Trifiorum.  America.  Percn. 

5.  Fcrticillatum.  Virginia. 

6.  Pcliolutum.  Virginia. 

7.  Rncemosum.  South  America.  Shrub. 

8.  Ctliatum.  Mountains  in  the  south  of  Jamai- 
ca. Shrub. 

9.  Pemphis.  Coasts  of  Ceylon-  and  Tcautea. 
Shrub.  Sec  the  genus  Pempius. 

10.  Dipetalum.  America. 

11.  Liaeare.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

12.  ParsuHsia.  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica.  Percn. 

13.  Mtlnniuiu.  Jamaica.  Perm. 

14.  ('ordifolium.  Woods  of  Sl  Domingo.  Per. 

15.  Hyssopifulia.  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land^ and  France.  Ann. 

16.  T^yjniJ\A\a.  Italy,  south  , of  France,  and  Ger- 
many. Ann. 

• 17.  Summulariar, folia.  France.  (Persoon.) 
952.  Cui'ifEA.  CaL  6-dqnL  insequali*.  Pet.  6 in- 

sequalia  calyci  inserta.  Caps.  1-Joc.j  conceptacu- 
lo  3-quctro. 


I.  Fiscosixsttno.  Shady  parts  of  Braafl.  Am.  Ch»xi 

• 2.  Procumbent.  Mexico.  (Slam.  1 1 .)  /I**. 

•3.  Viraata.  Mexico.  (Stam.  11.)  Atm.  * 

• 4.  Spicata.  Peru. 

See  Cavan,  /c.  it.  p.  55. 

•5.  Cor  data.  Hills  of  Peru.")  Flor.  Per. 

*6.  Ciliata.  Hills  of  Peru.  J p.119. 

• 7.  AF.ipujidala.  Acapulco  and  Mexico.  (Cot.) 

953.  Ginoria.  Cal.  6-fid.  PeU  6.  Caps.  1-loc. 

4-valv.  colorata,  poiysperma. 

X.  Jmcricana.  Cuba,  at  the  banks  of  rims. 
Shrub. 

934.  Blakea.  Cal.  toferus  6-phvll. : superus  inte- 
ger. Pet.  6.  Caps.  6-loc.  poiysperma. 

1.  Trinervia.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  TriiUinervia.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

3.  Pulverulenta.  South  America.  Shrub. 

929.  Aoatuophyllitm,  or  Evodia  of  Persoon.  Cal. 
minimus  t rune  at  us.  Pet.  6 calyci  inserta.  Drupa 
subglobosa.  Sux  scmi-5-loc.  1 • sperms.  A ucietu 
5 - lob  us. 

1.  Aromaticum.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

935.  Befaria,  or  Bejaria.  CaL  7-fid.  Pd.  7. 

. Slam.  14.  Dacca  7-loc.  poiysperma. 

1.  Resiuosa.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

2.  JEtLuans.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

• 3.  tiblomga.  Groves  of  Peru.  ( Ft . Per.  p.  123a) 

•4.  Racemosa.  North  America.  (Micnaux.) 

930.  Barsia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  8- fid.  tubo-inflste. 
Siam.  16-  Drupa  5-sperma. 

1.  Longifolia.  Malabar.  Shrub. 

2.  Lalifolia.  Mts.  of  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Obocala.  Island  of  Tanna.  Shrub. 

940.  Detl maria.  Cal.  10-phyll.  superus.  Pd. 

10.  Caps.  8-vseu  9-loc.  poiysperma. 

].  Barbara.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  Sarmentosa.  Bogs  of  Carolina.  Shrub. 


Ordrr  II.  Dicynia. 

956.  Heliocarpls.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Pet.  4.  Stph 
simplices.  Caps.  2-loc.  compressa,  utrinque  longi* 
tudinaliter  radiata. 

1.  Americanos.  Vera  Crux.  Shrub. 

J 957.  Agrimonia.  CaL  5-dcntatus  altero  obrsl- 
latus.  Pet.  5.  . Sew*.  2,  in  fundo  calvcis. 

1.  Eupatorin.  England  and  meadows  of  Eu- 
rope. Pereti. 

2.  Odorafa.  Italy.  Percn. 

3.  Repent.  Armenia.  Perm. 

4.  Parviflora.  North  America.  Ann. 

5.  Agrimonoides.  Italy,  and  groves  of  Carnio- 
la.  Percn. 

Stamina  often,  scarcely  beyond  eight. 


Order  III.  Tricvnia. 

X 958.  Reseda.  CaL  1-phyll.  part.  Pet.  btciniatf- 
Caps,  ore  dehiset-ns,  1-loc. 

1.  Lulcola.  England,  and  other  pamofEo* 
rope.  Ann. 

2.  Canexcens,  Salamanca.  Percn ♦ 

3.  Glauca.  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

4.  Dipetala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bits. 

5.  Hill*  of 
Salamanca. 
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tXl  6.  Sesai nokUs.  Montpellier. 

7.  Fruticulosa.  Spain.  Slam.  11.  Perm. 

, 8.  AUxu  Montpellier  and  Spain.  Ann. 

Vmm'  9,  Undata.  Spain.  Peren . 

10.  Lsstea.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  £ur.  Ann. 

11.  Phyteuma.  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  the  East.  Ann. 

12.  Mediierranea.  Palestine.  Ann. 

IS.  Otiornta.  Egypt.  Bicn. 

• H.  Stricta.  Spam.  ( Thibaut .) 

960.  V isssa.  Cal.  5-phyll.  mferus.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Siig.  3.  2ftu  2 scu  3loc.  seminifera. 

1.  Mocanera.  Canary  Islands.  Shrub. 

£ 959.  Euphorb  a.  Cor.  4 scu  5 pet.  calyci  mai- 
dens. CaL  1.  pb  y 11.  vemricosus.  Caps.  3-cocea. 

1.  Antupwrum.  India. 

2.  Canadensis.  Canary  Islands. 

3.  Virosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  H'-piagona.  Ethiopia. 

5.  MumrneUuris.  Ethiopia. 

6.  CirePormis.  Ethiopia. 

7.  Officimarum.  Do.  and  warm  parts  of  Africa. 

8.  TriacuLeala.  At  Musa  in  Arabia  Felix. 

9.  Nerdfolia.  India. 

10.  Husirix,  or  Loricala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Tribuloides.  Canary  Elands. 

12.  Stcllata.  16.  Tubcrculaia. 

13.  Cucumrrina.  17.  Anacantha* 

14.  Meloformis.  18.  Clava. 

15.  Coput  medusa.  19.  BtipleunJbtia. 

Sp.  15  from  Ethiopia,  Sp.  12 — 19  Irom  the  Cape. 

20.  Lophogona.  Madagascar. 

21.  Maurttcnica.  Coasts  of  Africa. 

22.  Pitcatoria.  Madeira,  and  Canary  Islands. 

23.  Balsamifcra.  Canary  Islands. 

24.  TimcaUi.  India.  25.  Laurijblio.  Peru. 

26.  Pyrifotia.  Mauritius. 

27.  Tithynuiloides.  29.  Cyathophora. 

28.  HeUrophylla.  SO.  Nudijlora. 

Sp.  27 — 29  from  America. 

31.  Cottni/vlia.  Cura 90a. 

82.  Melt  if  era.  Madeira. 

33.  Glabrata.  Jamaica,  and  the  Caribbee  Islands. 

34.  Li  nari folia. 

35.  Linifotia.  Island  of  Dominica. 

36.  Cunrtda.  Arabia  Felix. 

37.  Ocymoidea.  Campechy. 

38.  Txrvigaia.  East  Indies. 

39.  Origanoides.  Ascension  Island.  Peren. 

40.  Atoto.  Sqpiety  Islands.  Peren. 

41.  Hypcricijblia.  West  Indies.  Ann . 

42.  Prostrata.  West  Indies.  Ann. 

43.  Rosea.  Sandy  parts  of  East  Indies.  Ann. 

44.  Maculala.  North  America.  Ann. 

45.  Scordtjbtia.  Africa,  Senegal  ? Ann. 

46.  PiUa.  Eland  of  Venczula.  Peren. 

47.  ffirta.  India.  Ann. 

48.  Piiulijera.  India.  Ann. 

49.  Bra*$!iensii.  Brasil. 

£0.  Hussopjjblia.  America. 

51.  Thymifolia.  India.  Ann. 

52.  Parvtfljra.  India.  Ann. 

53.  Canesccns.  Spain.  Ann. 

54.  Chanuesyce.  South  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Me- 
so  pa  Lamia,  aud  West  Indies.  Ann. 

55.  Granulata.  Arabia  Felix. 

56.  Pettis.  England,  Nar  bonne,  Spain,  and  Car- 
niola.  Ann. 

♦ *OL.  XY.  PART  I. 


57.  Polygonifotia.  Canada  and  Virginia.  Ann.  Class  Xf. 

58.  Linearis.  Island  of  St  Cruz.  Dodecan- 

59.  Grammea.  Carthage na.  , , 

60.  Ipecacuanha.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren . ~ J_ T_ 

61.  Pvrtutacoides.  Philadelphia.  Peren. 

62.  Adianloidcs.  Peru. 

63.  Myrtifolia.  Cold  Mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

64.  Imbricata.  Portugal.  Shrub. 

65.  EUtjAica.  Peru.  Ann. 

66.  Rubra.  Hills  of  Spain,  andS.  of  France.  Ann. 

67.  Hcrniariajblia.  Candia.  Ann. 

68.  Peplus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

69.  Falcata.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

70.  Esigua.  England,  France,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  Alsace.  Ann. 

71*  Obiitera/a.  Jamaica,  and  Hispaniola. 

72.  Spathulata.  At  Monte  Video  Brasil. 

73.  Micrantha.  North  of  Perthshire.  Ann. 

74.  Drucunculoidcs.  Mauritius.  Ann. 

75.  Tuberosa.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Shrub. 

76.  Lathyris.  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Camiola.  Bicn. 

77.  Terracina.  Spain.  Am u 

78.  Diffusa.  Fields  of  Austria.  Ann. 

79.  Apios.  Candia.  Per.  80.  Lata.  Shrub. 

81.  Ge.iistoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

82.  Spimosa.  Candia  and  Provence.  Shrub. 

83.  Epithymoides.  Italy  and  Austria.  Peren. 

84.  FiUoxa.  Wet  meadows  of  Hungary.  Per. 

85.  Dull  is.  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy.  Peren. 

86.  Ambigua.  Hungary. 

87.  Cannolica.  Woody  Alps  of  Carniola.  Per. 

68.  Anguluta.  Austria.  Peren. 

89*  Pithyusa.  Spam,  Itily,  Carniola,  and  Mar- 
seilles. Peren. 

90.  Portlandica.  S.  of  Engl,  in  Devonshire.  Skr. 

91.  Saxatitis.  Stony  parts  of  Austria.  Peren. 

92.  Paralias.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur#  Per. 

93.  Juncea.  Island  of  Porto  Santo  near  Ma- 
deira. Perm. 

94.  AUppica.  Candia  and  Aleppo.  Peren. 

9 5-  Pinra. 

96.  Srgetalis.  Barbarv,  Russia,  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Ann. 

97-  Pr i vincialis.  Hills  of  Provence.  Ann. 

98.  Hdioscopia.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  An. 

99.  Pubescens.  Tunis.  Ann. 

100.  Serrata.  Narbonne,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
East.  Bien. 

101.  Verrucosa.  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
the  East.  Shrub. 

102.  Glauca.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

103.  Punicea.  Mts.  in  the  interior  of  Jamaica. 

104.  Candida.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

105.  Coraltioides.  Sicily,  Barbary,  the  East.  Per. 

106*.  Pilo*a.  Sioeriau  Peren. 

107.  Orientalis.  In  the  East. 

108.  Suuam  >sa.  Cappadocia. 

109.  PlaiyphyUos.  England,  France,  Germ.  Ann. 

110.  Ldcrata.  Ann. 

111.  Esula.  Scotland  a£  Abcrcom,  Germany, 

H<  hand,  France,  Switzer,  and  Camiola.  Per, 

112.  Gerardiana.  France,  Hanover,  Mansftldt, 

Bohemia,  Austria.  Peren. 

113.  Cypanssias.  England,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Switzerland,  and  south  of  Fraacr.  Peren. 

114.  Nicaensis,  or  Amygctitioidcs.  Nice,  Pampe- 

2 F 
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Inna,  and  warm  part*  of  Austria.  Peren. 

115.  Myrsinitae.  Calabria  and  Montpellier.  Per. 
ll(i.  Palustris.  Sweden,  Germ.  Holland.  Perm. 
117  .Pallida.  Dry  woods  of  Hungary.  Peren. 

1 18.  Emarginata.  Italy.  Peren. 

119.  Hiberna.  Ireland,  England,  Austria,  Py- 
renees, and  Siberia.  Peren. 

1 20.  Solid  folia.  Woods  of  Hungary.  Peren. 

121.  Dendroides.  Italy,  Candia,  and  the  Hieres 
Islands.  Shrub. 

122.  Amygttiiloides.  Engl.  France  and  Germ.  Per. 

123.  Sylcatiea.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

124.  ( haraaus.  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Shrub. 

• 125.  Uncinata, . Arabia  Felix.  Shr.  (Vahl.  Symb.) 

• 126.  Virgata.  Coasts  of  Africa.  (Lamarck,  £»- 

eye.  ii.  41 8.) 

• 127.  Geniculaia.  Cuba.  (Ortega,  Dec.  18.) 

• 128.  Glauoophylla.  Senegal.  ( Per  toon. ) 

• 129.  Microphyl/a.  East  Indies.  (Lam.  Encuc.) 

• 130.  Gob ana.  Bourbon.  (Lamarck,  Encyc!) 
•131 . Ophtfialmirn.  Rio  Janeiro.  ( Herb,  m Juss.) 

• 132.  Satureioides.  India.  (Lamarck,  Encuc.) 

• I IS.  GtW m » ifoKa.  Florida,  Georgia.  Ann.  (Mich.) 

• 134.  'foment osa.  Senegal.  (Herb,  of  Lamarck). 
•13 5.  Canal ic Hint n.  Near  Carthagena.  Ann.  (La- 
marck, Encyc.) 

• 136.  Dentata.  Near  Knoxville.  1 Mich.  Ft. 

• 1 37.  Mercurialis.  Near  Knoxville.  V Am.  i. 

• 136.  Pubenlissima.  Carolina.  3 211. 

• 139.  SernuUi  folia.  Warm  parts  of  America.  (Herb. 

of  1 hibaut. ) 

• 140.  Avenia.  (Thibaut.) 

*141.  Iletusa.  Spain  and  Montpcll.  Ann.  (Cavan.) 

• 142.  Ijepiophytfa.  Dauphiny.  (Lamarelt. ) 

• 143.  Valentina.  Valentia.  (Ortega.) 

• 144.  lentil.  Spain.  1 See  Lam. 

• 145.  Ericoide.%.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  > Encyc.  ii. 

• 146.  Cori folia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.j  p.  430. 

• 147.  Purpurata.  Near  Paris.  (Thnil.) 

• 148.  Riumbellata.  Barbary  and  Montpel.  (Poiret.) 

Barbary  ncarTozzer.  7 Deef.  Atf. 

• 150.  Paniculata.  Barbary.  J i.  p.  385. 

• 151.  Comuta . Egypt.  (Prrsoon.) 

• 152.  Valeriance.  Island  of  Chio.l  Lamarck, 

• 153.  Denficnlaia.  Natolia.  j Encyc.  ii.  455. 

• 154.  Atlantica.  Mountains  of  Atlas.  (Desfont.) 

• 155.  Lucida.  Hungary.  (PI.  Hangar.) 

Species  1—38  shrubby. 

Pcrsoon  seems  to  think  that  this  genus  might  be 
referred  to  Monoxia. 


Order  IV.  TcniAorm. 

962.  Aponogeton.  Amentum  e squamis  composi- 
tura.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Caps.  4,  3-spernix. 


1 . Monottathyrm.  Marshes  of  the  E.  Indies.  Per.  On  fc 
V.  Crispum.  Low  parts  of  Ceylon.  Dsfcr* 

3.  Distachuon.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren.  Cru> 

4.  At  Mi  Cape  of  ( . Peren. 

961.  Calliookum.  Cat.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Fit  car- 

citer  16,  bast  suhcoalita.  Germ,  tupcrufti  tetne- 
drum.  Styti  4.  JVax  crusta  polyplera  seu  poty. 
chaeta  1-loc. 

1.  Polygonoidet.  Mount  Ararat.  Shrub. 

2.  Comosum.  Egypt  and  Barbary.  8h rub. 

3 ? Pallasia.  Desert  between  the  Wolga  and 
the  Ryhenus,  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  Shrub. 


Order  V.  Pentagynia. 

963.  Glinus.  CaL  5-phyll.  Car.  0.  Kedarin 
setis  bifidis.  Caps.  5UmguU  5-loc.  5-vtlvis,  poly, 
sperma. 

1.  Lotoides.  Spain  and  Asia.  Ann. 

2.  Seliftorut.  Wet  woods  of  Arabia  Felix.  Shr. 

3.  Dictamnoidei.  India.  Shrub. 

964.  Blackwellia.  Cal.  5-fid.  semituperus.  Cor. 
15-pet.  Cape.  1 loc.  poly  sperma. 

1.  Intrgn folia.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

2.  Paniculata.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

3.  Axillaris.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 


DoDECAOYKfA. 

\ 965.  Semper  vivum.  Cal.  12-part.  Pet.  12.  Caps. 
12,  polyspermar. 

1.  Arboreum.  Portugal,  Camiola,  Corcyra,  and 
Zacynthe.  Shrub. 

2.  Canariensc.  Canary  Islands.  (Siam.  18.  Put. 
9. 1 Shrub. 

3.  GuUimutm . Madeira.  (Siam.  16  or  18. 
Put.  8 or  9.)  Shrub. 

4.  Glandulosum . Madeira.  Shrub. 

6.  Teciorum . On  walls  and  on  roofs  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Peren. 

6.  Globiferum.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany. 
(Sunn.  6.  Pist.  <>, ) Peren. 

7.  ViUosum.  Madeira.  (Siam.  12 — 16.  Put. 
SA  Ann. 

8.  Tcrtuosum . Canary  Islands.  (Siam.  16.  Pitt. 
8. ) Shrub. 

9.  Stetiatum.  Mount  Baldo  in  Tunis.  Ann. 

10.  Arecknoidium.  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Py- 
renees. Peren. 

11.  Hirtum.  Switzcrl.  ( St  am.  12.  Pist.  G.)  Peren. 

12.  Montanum.  Switzerland  and  Silesia.  Per. 

13.  Sedi/orme.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

14.  Monanthos.  Canary'  Islands.  Peren. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.  Monogyma.  ’ 

ncra^0**  I.  Bru6\^iera.  Cal.  btcin.  linearrs,  1 0-1 2-fid.  Pet. 

10-12,  condupbcata,  apice  bifida.  Slam.  20-22, 
per  paria  petal,  insrrta.  Caps.  1-Ioc.  1 -sperma,  a 
caL  orta.  Srm.  basi  perispermio  carnoso  cinctum, 
angulatum  claratum. 


1 . Gvmnorhisa.  ( Rhizophora  gumnorhiza  ofK«*C** 

Wmd.) 

II.  Valdesia.  Cal.  dupley : fructus  4-phyllui; 
floris  6-part  it  us.  Cor.  6-pet.  Ntct.  tubulosum, 

6 dent.  dent ibus  bifidis.  Anth.  S^gonx,  assurgen- 
tes.  Bacc'i  coronata,  6-loc.  Sem.  numerosa,  ossea. 

1.  Repctu.  Groves  of  Peru.  Flor.  Pert ft*.  p.  12^ 
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XT.  2.  Ocata.  Groves  of  Peru.  Flor.  Peruv.  p.  121. 
•mt  HI.  z'  xi n la.  Cal.  inferus,  cyatluformis.  Pet.  6, 

*»  margini  interior!  cal.  insidentia.  S taw.  aiterna  bre- 
riora.  .4/if/i.  calcaratz,  perforata:.  Caps.  6-loc. 
6-valv.  po)y*perma. 

1.  Lameolta.  Wood*  of  Peru.  Shr.lFLPer. 

2.  Purjmrea.  High  groves ot  Peru.  £5.  j 122. 

IV.  Podoria.  Cal.  4>phy0.  folioJ.  ovaii.  Styl.  te- 
ir*,  brevi»  preutens.  Fruct.  pedicellatu*  toraento- 
su*,  l-»permus. 

1.  Sritegalensii  Senegal.  Shntb.  ( Persoon. ) 

V.  Baitahia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  lachuis  2-lungioribus, 
Jiiuntibu*.  C<r.  tubulo*a,  5-fida.  Stiff.  3-fid. 
Cups.  S-quetra  3-loc.  poly  sperm  a.  Iiecepl.  valvu- 
larum  parietibus  adnata. 

1.  Ac  tulis.  Stony  part*  in  Peru.  (FL  Per.  1 16.) 

VI.  Prmphis.  Cat  turbinatus  sulcatus,  12  dent. 
Pei.  6.  Caps,  suhglobosa,  1 -loc.  circumscissa. 

1.  Acidula.  ( Ly thrum  pent  phis  of  Willd.) 

VII.  Tiucuwjs.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pei.  5,  tricuspidata. 
Sect,  annulare,  10-gonum.  Statu.  15  inter  nectar. 

«t  germ.  Anth.  biperforatx.  Caps.  3-loc.  3-valv.~‘ 
valvulis  septiferi*.  Sent,  pauca. 

1.  Dependent.  Grove*  of  Chili.  ( Fl.  Per.  112.) 

VIII.  Evandra.  Spiculat  subuniflorz  ; squamis  un- 
dique  imbricatis,  plurimi*  vacuis.  Seta:  squamulce - 
vc  hypogynx  null*.  Siam.  12!  (vel  plnra).  Nux 
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cylindracea,  cruatacea  j nucleo  lxvL  ( R.  Brown,  Claw  XT. 
Prodr.  p.  239. ) Dodecu*. 

1.  Arista  to.  New  Holland.  - 

2.  Paucijiora.  New  Holland.  |J 


Pentagynia. 

IX.  Brunellia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  HecL  glan- 
dulx  tot,  quot  stamina.  Cape.  5,  stellaiim  posit rc, 
2-  sperm* , 1 -valv.  longi t udiualit cr  dehiscentes.  Sem. 
pedicellata,  arillata.  (Siam.  10-14.) 

1.  Inermis.  Grove*  of  Peru.  1 Sec  FL  Per . 

2.  Avuleata.  Grove*  of  Peru.  J p.  127.. 

3.  Comocladifolia,  Peruvian  A wlea  near  Popay  an. 

4.  Tomcntosa.  Cold  part*  near  Almaguer. 

5.  Ooa’-ifvlia.  Mount  Saragaru  uear  Loxa. 

6.  Acuta  igula.  New  Granada. 

For  Sp.  3— i,  *ee  Humboldt,  Plant.  Equinoct. 


Polygyria. 

X.  Gastonia.  CaL  integer.  Pet.  5-6.  Stant. 
10-12  ; ad  singuluro  petal  um  binata.  Styli  10-12 
minimi,  basi  juncti.  Caps-  10- 1 2-loc.  (Jussieu.) 
1.  Spongiosa . Bourbon.  Shrub. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DODECANDRIA. 


Tbe  following  plant*  might  be  expected  to  occur 
in  this  class ; but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
cics  of  which  ought  not  to  he  separated,  and  which 
under  other  classes. 

. Monogynia. 

Melastoma,  calyptrata , croata , patent.  Cleome 
meow,  dodecandra.  Chlora  dodccatuiru.  Swartz ia 
dodecandra . Corchoru*  olitorius , 3 -locular is.  Hi- 


vina  octaadra  seu  dodecandra.  Samyda  pubescent, 
setrulata.  Pas  senna  capitata . 

Tetragynia. 

Tormcntflla  crccta.  Aponogeton  distachyunu 
Pentaoykia. 

Helictcrcs  a pda  la. 

Dodecagynia. 

Aiiama  cordifolia. 


CLASS  XII.  ICOSANDRIA. 


* Monogynia. 

HJ.  9G6.  Cactus.  Cal.  1-phyllus,  superus,  imbricatus. , 
^ Cor.  multiplex.  Baeva  1-loc.  poWspcrma. 

^ 1.  Sin mmillnris.  Warm  part*  of  America.  Shr. 

2.  Melocactus . America  and  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

3.  Nobilis.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

4.  Cylindrical.  Peru.  Shrub . 

5.  Pttaiaya.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

6.  Heptagon us.  America.  Shrub. 

7.  Tctragonas.  Cura^oa,  and  warm  parts  of 
America.  Shrub. 

8.  Hex agonus.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

9.  Pent  agonus.  America.  Shrub . 

10 . Hepa  Aus.  Warm  part*  of  America.  Shrub. 

11.  Lanuginoius.  Cura^oa.  Shrub. 

12.  Peruvianas.  Jamaica  aod  Peru.  Shrub. 

13.  Hoyeni.  America.  Shrub. 

14.  Uraadi floras.  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz.  Shr. 

15.  Flagellifbmw.  Warm  part*  of  Amer.  Shr. 


16.  Pendulus.  On  branches  of  the  highest  tree*  cjM| 
in  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub.  lco>.indria. 

17*  Parasiticus.  America.  l 

IS.  Triangularis.  Brazil,  Jamaica,  and  Marti- 
nique. Shrub. 

19.  Moniliformis.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Per. 

20.  Opuntia.  America,  Peru,  and  Virginia;  now 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and 
Minorca.  Shrub. 

21.  Ficus  indiva.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

22.  Tuna.  Warm  parts  of  America  and  Jamai- 
ca. Shrub.  • 

23.  Coccinellifcr.  Warm  parts  of  America  and 
Jamaica.  Shrub. 

21.  Curassavicus.  Cura 90a.  Shrub . 

25.  Spinosissimus.  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

26.  Alatus.  On  tree*  in  the  coid  part*  of  Ja- 
maica. Shrub. 

27.  Phy  Haul  hus.  Brazil,  Surinam*  and  south  of 
America.  Shrub , 
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28.  Pereshia.  Warm  parti  of  America,  Jamaica, 
and  Margarethi.  Shrub. 

29.  PortulacifoUus . Warm  pta.  of  America.  Shr. 

• 30.  Glomerulus.  St  Domingo.  1 T r 

•SI.  Divaricate.  Peru.  ( Lam.  Fncyc. 

•32.  Panicttlalus . St  Domingo.  J *•  p.  53*. 

972.  Eugenia.  Co/.  4-part.  superus.  Pet.  4.  J5ac- 
fa  1-loc.  l-sperma. 

] . Malaccensis . India. 

2.  Jambot . India.  Shrub. 

3.  Baruensis.  Island  of  Baru  near  Carthage- 
na.  Shrub. 

4.  Floribunda.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  .SAruA. 

5.  Buxifblia.  Barren  fields  of  Hispaniola.  «r. 

6.  Ax,  I laris . Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

7.  Stncmariensis.  At  the  river  Sinemara  in 
Guiaua.  Shrub . 

8.  Lateriflora . Island  of  St  Cruz.  Shrub. 

9.  Crcnulata.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

10.  Alpina.  Top  of  the  Blue  Mts.  in  Jam.  Shr. 

11.  lAgustrina.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

12.  Pscudo-psidtum.  Martinique.  Shrub. 

13.  Uniflora.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

14.  Patrisii.  South  America.  Shrub . 

16.  Zeylaniea.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

16.  Cotini folia.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

17.  Lati folia.  Guiana.  Shrub . 

18.  Undulata.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

19.  Mini.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

20.  Fragrant.  High  Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jam.  Shr. 

21.  Punctata.  Island  of  St  Cruz.  Shrub. 

22.  Cumete.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

23.  Guianensis.  Woods  of  Guiana  near  Mount 
Serpent.  Shrub. 

24.  Caruophyllata . In  the  Molucca*.  Shrub. 

25.  Elhptica.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

26.  Tomentosa . Guiana.  Shrub. 

27.  Trinervia.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

28.  Acutangula.  India.  Shrub. 

29.  Haeemosa.  India.  Shrub. 

30.  Laurina.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

*31.  Macrophylla.  India. 

• 32.  CytNosa.  Molucca  Isles. 

• 33.  Paniculata . Isle  of  Bourbon. 

• 34.  Glomcrata.  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

• 35.  Corymbota.  India.  • 36.  Jamaica.  Java. 

• 37.  Venosa.  Isle  of  Madagascar. 

• 38.  Violacea.  Isle  of  France. 

• 39.  Parvi flora.  Java.  • 40.  iMnceolata. 
*41.  Margihata.  St  Domingo.  [Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 

• 42.  Multiflora.  Cayenne. 

• 43.  Divaricala.  Martinique. 

• 44.  BroiUirnxis.  Brasil. 

• 45.  Angu.yt  folia.  St  Domingo. 

*46.  Oroicu)a!a.  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

•47.  But  folia.  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

•48.  Lucida.  Isle  of  France. 

• 49.  Mesmloides.  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

• 50.  T inf  alia.  Isle  of  France. 

• 51.  Cassinoides.  Madagascar. 

• 52.  EUiptica.  Isle  of  France. 

• 53.  Maleolens.  Antilles.  [Her b.  of  Jussieu.) 
*54.  Fcetida.  Antilles.  [Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 

For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  ace  Lamarck, 

Encyc.  Method,  iii.  p.  199,  &c. 

967.  Philadelphus.  Cal.  4 seu  5-part,  superus. 
Pet.  4 seu  5.  Styl.  4-fid.  Caps.  4 seu  5-loc. 
poly  sperms. 


1.  Coronanvs.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

2.  Inodorus.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

968.  Lepto»P£kmum.  CaL  5-fid.  semi  superus.  Pet . 
5 uuguiculata  ataminibui  longiora.  Slig.  capita- 
turn.  Caps.  4-vel  5-loc.  Sem.  angulosa. 

1.  Scoparium.  New  Zealand. 

2.  Thea.  7.  ParvfoUum. 

3.  Flavcscens.  8.  Arachnoidam. 

4.  Attcnuatum.  9.  Juniperinum. 

5.  Lanigemm.  10.  Baccatum. 

6.  Pubescent.  11,  Ambiguum . 

12.  1 treat um.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

• 13.  SteUatum.  7 c r*  nr  , 

• 14.  Porophyllum.  I Sce  Cava",IIc8>  Iconfs>  *«• 

• 15.  Multsflorum.  J P'  16* 

Species  2 — 1 1 shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 
9fiy.  Fabricm.  Cal.  5 hd.  seroisuperus.  Pet.  5 sea- 
silia.  Stig.  enpitatum.  Caps,  mulliloc.  Sem.  akta. 

1.  Myrti folia.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Laevigata.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

970.  Metrosideros.  Cal.  5 -fid.  semisuperus.  Pet. 
5.  Slam,  longissima  ex&erta.  Slig.  simpl.  Cape. 
3 8.  4-loc. 

1.  Hispida.  New  Holland.  Shrub . 

2.  Floribunda.  New  Holland.  Shrub . 

3.  Costala.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

4.  Diffusa.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

6.  V lUota.  Otaheite.  Shrub. 

6.  Florida.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

7*  Glomulifera.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

8.  An  gust  if  alia . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  SArah. 

9.  ClUata.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

10.  Linearis.  14.  Capitata. 

11.  LanceoUsta.  *15.  UmbeUaia. 

1 2.  Satignn.  • 16.  Cordifolia.  Shrub 

IS.  Vimtnalis 

• 17.  IMnceolata.  Different  from  species  11. 

• 18.  Margtnata. 

Sp.  15 — 18,  see  Cavan.  Ic.  iv.  p.  20. 

971.  Psidium.  Cal.  5-fid.  superus.  Pet.  5.  Races 
1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Py  rife  rum.  East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Fvmtlum.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

3.  Aromaficuvt.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  Grand  forum.  Woods  of  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

5.  Decaspermum.  Society  Isles.  Shrub. 

6.  Pomijermn . East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

7.  Guincense . Prince’s  Island  near  Guinea.  Shr. 

8.  Monlanum.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
• 9.  Guianente.  Guiana.  1 Herbarium  of 

• 10.  Amplexicau/e.  Antilles.  J Jussieu. 

•11?  Lineatifblia.  Groves  of  Peru.  ( Flor.  Per.  22. ) 

973.  Myrtus.  Cal.  5-fid.  superus.  Pet.  5.  Bacca 
2 seu  3-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Communis.  S.  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Shr. 

2.  Tcnu folia . New  Holland.  Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa . China,  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

4.  Cerasina.  Caribbee  Isles.  Shrub. 

5.  Procera.  Woods  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

6.  Bracteata.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

7.  Bi flora.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

8.  'trinervia.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

9.  Lucida.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

10.  Ijcevu.  Japan.  Shrub. 

1 1 . Ruse  folia.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

12.  Dioica.  America.  Shrub. 

18.  Lineata.  Mountains  of  St  Domingo.  Skr . 
14,  CordatSL  West  Indies.  Shrub. 
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15.  Pa  lints.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

16.  Dutnosa.  South  America.  Shrub. 

17.  Glakrata.  Mountains  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

18.  Disticha.  Mta.  of  South  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
15.  Monticola.  High  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

20.  Gregii.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

21.  Vireultosa.  High  Mta-  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

22.  Zeylanica.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

23.  Splmdens.  Hills  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub . 

24.  Adrosannoirlrs.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

25.  CaryophyUata . Ceylon.  Shrub. 

26.  Acrt.*.  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  Barbadoes.  Shr. 

27.  Coriacea.  Hispaniola  and  St  Lucia.  Shrub. 

28.  Pimento.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 


3.  Seroiina.  North  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Canadensis.  North  America,  Shrub.  j 

5.  Ellipticu.  Japan.  Shrub. 

6.  Occidental is.  Mts.  of  the  Antilles.  Shrub. 

7.  Spharrocarpa . Mts.  of  Jam.  and  Hispan.  Shr. 

8.  Lusitania.  Portugal  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

9.  Caroliniana.  South  Carolina.  Shrub. 

10.  Lauro-cerasus.  Trcbirond.  Shrub. 

1 1.  Panicnlata.  Japan.  Shrub. 

12.  Mahaleb.  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Shrub. 

13.  Armeniaca.  In  the  East.  iVAr*6. 

14.  Sibirica.  Mts,  of  Higher  Siberia.  Shrub. 

15.  Dasycarpa.  In  the  East?  Shrub. 

16.  Pumtla.  Canada.  Shrub. 


% 29.  Microphylla.  Cold  mountains  of  Saraguru 
near  Loxa  in  South  America.  See  Hum* 
boldr,  Planter  Eejuinoct tales. 

•30.  Nummularia.  Bourbon.  (Poir.  Enc . iv.407. ) 
*31.  Lanccola’a.  (Duham.  Arb.  new  edit.  p.  208. ) 
•32.  Bracteolaris.  Cayenne.  (Poiret , Id.) 

•33.  yiacrophytta.  America.  (Duhamel,  Id.) 
•34?  Mucronata.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Shr. 

960.  PtiNfCA.  Cal.  5-fid.  superus.  Pei.  5.  Pornurn 
muhiloc.  polyspermum. 

1.  Granatum.  Spain,  Italy,  Morocco,  Persia, 
Switzerland,  and  Carniola.  Shrub. 

2.  Nana.  Antilles  Isles.  Shrub. 

985.  Rodinsovia.  Cat  5-dent.  Pel.  5*  Bacca 
striata  2-locul.  loculis  1-spermis.  Sent,  villosa. 

1.  Melianthifhlia.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

974.  Calyptraxthea.  Cat  superus  truncatus  ante 
anthesin  tectus  rperewfointegerrimo  deciduo.  Cor. 
0.  Bacca  1-loc.  1-4  sperma. 

1.  Suzygium.  Dry  coasts  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Gttinmuris.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

3.  CaraphyUi folia , or  Cumini.  East  Indies.  Shr. 

4.  Jarttbolana.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Chytraculia.  Dry  hills  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

6.  Rigida.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

*7.  CaryophyUata.  ( Myrtcns  caryoph . of  Willd.) 
*8.  Paniculata.  Groves  of  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  131.) 

975.  Eucalyptus.  Cal.  superus  persistens  trunca- 
tus ante  anthesin  tectus  operculo  integerrimo  de- 
ciduo. Cor.  0.  Caps.  4- loc.  apicc  dehiscens  po- 
ly sperma. 

1.  Robust  a.  5.  Cnpitellata.  9.  Piperita . 

2.  Pitularis . 6.  Satigna.  10.  O'Aiqua. 

3.  Trreticornis.  7.  Botryoidei.  11.  Corymbosa. 

4.  Rtsinifrra.  8.  Hermastoma.  1 2.  Paniculaia. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

878.  Fietidia.  Cal.  superus  4-fid.  Cor.  0.  Caps, 
Hgnota  4-loc.  loculis  1 seu  2-spermis. 

1.  Mauritiana.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

986.  Sonneratia.  Cor.  6-fidus.  Pet.  6-lanceolata. 
Bacca  multiloc.  loculis.  polyspcrmri. 

1.  Adda.  Molucca  Isles  and  N.  Guinea.  Shr. 

961.  Amygdalus.  Cal.  5-fidus,  inferus.  Pet . 5. 
Drvpa  nucc  poris  perforata. 

1.  Persica.  Persia.  Shrub. 

2.  Communis.  Mauritius  and  Switzerl.  Shr. 

3.  Pumila.  Africa.  Shrub. 

4.  Nana.  Territory  of  the  Calmucs.  Shrub. 

5.  Incana.  Grassy  pts.  of  Mt.  Caucasus.  Shr . 

6.  Orientalis.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

1982.  Prunub.  Cal.  5 fid.  inferus.  Pet.  5.  Drupa: 
nux  suturis  prominulis. 

1.  Padus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  Virginiana.  Virginia.  Shrub. 


17.  Chamarcerasus.  Mountains  of  Austria,  and  at 
the  Wolga  iu  Siberia.  Shrub. 

18.  Cerasus.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

19.  Avium.  North  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

20.  Scmprrflorens.  Shrub. 

21.  Pennsylvania.  North  America.  Shrub* 

22.  Puguuea.  North  America.  Shrub. 

23.  Nigra,  North  America.  Shrub. 

24.  Aspera.  27.  Inciso. 

25.  Jattonica.  28.  Tomenlosa. 

26.  Glandulosa. 

29.  Domestica.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

30.  Insiticia.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 

31.  Cerasifera.  North  America.  Shrub. 

32.  Spinout.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 
S3.  Prostrata.  Mountains  of  Canada.  Shrub. 

• 34.  Humalis.  North  America. 

• 35.  Chicasa.  Carolina.  / See  Mich.  Flor. 

• 36.  Sphxrrocarpa.  N.  England.  J Amer.  i.  p.  286. 

• 37.  Acuminata.  Virginia. 

• 38.  Sinensis.  ( Amygdalus  pumtla  of  WiUd.) 

Sp.  24 — 28  shrubby,  and  from  Japan. 

984.  CiiitY&OBALANUs.  Cat.  5-fid.  Pei.  5.  Styl.  la- 
teralis. Drujta:  nux  5-sulcata,  5-valv. 

1.  Icaco.  South  America.  Shrub. 

• 2.  Obiongifolius.  N.  America.  (Mich.  i.  283.) 
983.  Plinia.  Cal.  5 seu-4-part.  Pel.  5 seu  4.  Dru- 
pa supera,  sulcata. 

1.  Crocea.  America.  Shrub. 

976.  Banara.  Cal.  inferus  4-fid.  Cor.  4-pet.  Bac. 
1-loc.  poly  sperma. 

1.  Fag  folia.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

977.  Anthekylium.  Cal.  inferus  4-part.  Cor.  4- 
pet.  Caps.  1-loc.  3-ralv.  polysperma. 

1.  Rohri.  Island  of  StThomasW.  Indies.  Shrub. 
979.  Scolopia.  Cal.  inferus  3 seu  4-part.  Cor . 3 seu 

4-  pet.  Bacca  stylo  coronata  1-loc.  6-sperraa. 

Sem.  arillata. 

1.  PutiUa.  Ceylon.  Shrub . 

Order  II.  Digyhia. 

| 987.  Crat^ous,  or  Mehpilus  of  Jussieu.  Cal. 

5- fidus.  Pel.  5.  Bacca  mfera  disperma. 

1.  Coccmca.  Virginia,  Canada.  Shrub. 

2.  Cordaia.  North  America.  Shrub . 

3.  Viridis.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

4.  Purifolia.  North  America.  Shrub. 

5.  EMiptica.  North  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Glandulosa.  North  America  and  Siberia.  Shr. 

7.  Flora.  North  America.  Shrub. 

8.  Parvtfolia.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

9.  Vtllosa.  10.  Lewis.  11  .Glabra. 
Species  9—11  shrubby,  and  from  Japan. 
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12.  Punciat*.  North  America.  Shrub. 

13.  Crus  guilt  Virginia.  Shrub. 

14*.  fnrf.ca.  India.  Shrub. 

15.  Maura.  Barbary.  Shrub. 

16.  Oxyacantha.  Engl. and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

17.  Monogyna.  Europe  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

18.  Pentagyna,  Hungary  and  the  Bannat.  Shr. 

19.  AzaroLts.  Woods  of  Hungary.  Shrub. 

*20.  Carol  ini  ana.  Carolina.  1 n - ,, 

* 21.  Latifoim.  Amcric.  {■  Po™’  Ekc^ 

* 22.  PntHiJolia.  Canada,  j ^ 

* 23.  Fcrruginea.  Peru.  [Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 

*24.  Obiusif'oba.  Peru. 

* 25.  Pyracantha.  S.of  France  and  Italy.  (S tyl  5.) 
*26.  Pauciflora.  Near  Lausanne.  (Poiret,  Id.) 

* 27.  Uni  lateralis.  Carolina.  ( Herb,  of  Lamarck.) 

* 28.  Linearis.  North  America. 

* 29.  Triloba.  Barbary.  Shrub.  ( Poiret,  Id.) 

* 30.  Spathulata.  N.  America.  7 See  Mich.  Ft. 
*31.  Michauxii.  Upper  Carolina.  J Am.  i.  p.288. 

* 32.  Tanacetifolia.  In  the  East.  ( Poiret,  Id. ) 

* 33.  Apufoiia.  Woods  of  Carolina.  ( Mich.  287. ) 
988.  Walosteinia.  Cal.  10- fid.  lac  urns  alterais  mi- 

no  ri  bus.  Pet.  5.  Sem.  2 obvata. 

J.  Geaides.  Woods  of  Hungary.  Perm. 


Order  IIL  Tjugynia. 

989*  Sorbdb.  CaL  5-fid.  Pei.  5.  Betcca  infer*,  3- 

aperma. 

1.  Ancuparia.  Cold  parts  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

2.  Hybrida.  Gothland  and  Thuringia.  Shrub. 

3.  TJpmcst/ca.  Warm  parts  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

* 4.  Lntifolia . Near  Fountainbleau.  ( Lam.) 
Persoon  includes  under  this  genus  Sp.  19—22  of 

the  genus  Pyrub,  and  lie  places  it  under  Die y- 

NIA. 

990.  Sesuvium.  CaL  5-part,  coloratus.  Pet.  0. 
Caps,  ovata,  3-loc.  circumseissa,  polyspcrma. 

1.  Port ulaca sir iin,  or  pedunculatum.  Coasts  of 
India.  Ann. 

• Urirllutw*.  } Pm00n>  P-  39. 


Pextaoynia. 

993.  Tetragonia.  Cal.  3 seu  5-part.  Pet.  0.  IXaipa 
infers,  nuce  3 seu  8-loc. 

1.  Fruticosa.  Shrub.  4.  Hirsute . 

2.  Decumbent.  Shrub.  5.  Sjnrafa. 

3.  Hcrbacea.  Peren.  6.  Lchinata . Ann. 

7.  Exjxinsa.  New  Zealand,  Friendly  Isles,  and 
Japan.  Ann. 

8.  Crystalline.  Peru.  Ann. 

Sp.  1 — 6 from  the  Cape. 

901.  Ml ^imlus.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pet.  5.  Bae.  infers, 
5-spcrma. 

1.  Germanica.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  Japonic#.  Japan.  Shrub. 

3.  Pyracantha.  Provence  and  Italy.  Shrub. 

4.  Chanur-mcspilus.  Hills  of  Austria  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Shrub. 

5.  Cotoncastcr.  Cold  parts  of  Europe,  Pyrenees, 
Siberia,  and  Mount  Ararat.  Shrub. 

6.  Tomentosa.  Shrub. 

* 7.  Axillaris.  ( Crataegus  parcifolia  of  Willd. ) 


ANY. 

t 992.  Pvrus.  CaL  5-6d.  Pei.  5.  Pomum  fefe.  CjbH 
rum,  5-loe.  polyspermum.  Itwikx 

1.  Arhutifolia.  Virgiuia.  Shrub.  • 

2.  Botryapium.  Virgiuia  and  Canada.  Shrub 

3.  (/vaus.  North  menca.  Shrub. 

4.  Amc'anchier.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Attt- 
tru,  and  France.  Shrub. 

5.  Cretica . Mount  Ida  in  Candia.  Shrub. 

6.  Communis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr . 

7.  Pollveria.  Germany.  Shrub. 

8.  blitalit.  Alps  of  Austria.  Shrub. 

9-  Mains.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shrub 

10.  Dioica.  Shrub. 


11.  Speciahilis.  China.  Shrub. 

1 2.  PruniJ'olia.  Siberia  ? Shrub. 

12.  Baccata.  Siberia  and  Duuria,  at  the  river 
Schilk.  Shrub. 

14.  Curonaria.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

15.  AugusUJi/lia.  North  Amcnca.  Shrub. 

16.  Jajxmica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

17.  Cydonia.  Geunany.  Shrub. 

18.  Salicifolia.  Siberia  and  Caucasus.  Shrub. 

19.  Aria.  Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Shr. 

20.  Intermedia.  Sweden,  Russia.  Shrub. 

21 . Torminalis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur,.&r, 

22.  Hybrida.  Shrub. 

•23.  Per sica.  Persia.  (fVraoow.) 

Persoon  hat  transferred  several  of  the  preceding 
specie 9 to  other  genera,  and  he  includes  spe- 
cies 9— 15  under  the  sub-genus  Malls.  Fruct. 
globosus,  utrinque  umbilicatus  (acubor.)  Cor. 
plerisque  rubella.  Styli  basi  coanali,  pleruroque 
villosi. 

994.  Mesembryasthemum.  CaL  5-fid.  PeL  nu- 
merosa,  lincaria,  basi  cohaercntia.  Caps,  camosa, 
infera,  polysperma. 

1.  Criniftorum . 

2.  SjMithulatum.  Ann. 

3.  Tesliculare.  Per. 

4.  Linguifortnc.  Per. 

5.  Latum.  Peren. 

6.  Obtuptum.  Peren. 

7.  Ixjngttm.  Peren . 

8.  llostrntum.  Peren . 

9.  ComjMclnm.  Per. 

10.  Can  mam.  Peren. 

11.  Felinutn.  Peren. 

12.  Tigrinum.  Paen. 

1 3.  Min  imi  m . Peren. 

14.  Albiduvt.  Peren. 

15.  BeiUdi/fonim.  Per. 

16.  Limpidum.  Ann. 

17.  TttpoUum.  Bien. 

18.  Dofabrifirme.  SUu 
19  Difomie . Shrub. 

20.  Calamiforme.  Shr. 

21.  Digit  at  urn.  Shrub. 

22.  Minimum.  Shrub. 

23.  Pinnatifidum.  An. 

24.  Cordifolium.  Shr, 

25.  Crysiallinum.  Shr. 

26.  Humifusum.  Shr. 

27.  Papulosutn.  Bien. 

28.  SessUi/iorum.  An. 

29.  Glabrutn.  Ann. 

30.  Helianlhoidcs.  An. 

31.  Po’neridianum.An. 

32.  Valient.  Shrub . 


S3.  Espansum.  Peres . 

34.  Torluosum.  Peres. 

35.  Apetalum.  Ann. 

36.  Coplicttm.  Amt. 

37.  Cuiatum.  Shrub. 

38.  Caducum.  Ann. 

39.  Geniculijlorum.  Sh . 

40.  Clavatum.  Shrub. 

41.  Sactijlo/um.  Shr. 

42.  I'mbet latum.  Sin. 

43.  Bico/orutn.  Shrub. 

44.  Tuberosum.  Shrub. 

45.  Tenui/olium.  Shr. 

46.  Stipuluccum.  Shr. 

47.  Ccrniculaium.Per , 

48.  Lorcum.  Peren. 

49.  Veruculatum.  Shr. 
50 ■ Echinatum.  Shrub. 

51.  / iridi/lorum.  Shr. 

52.  Sftlemlcns.  Shrub. 

53.  I iUosum.  Shrub. 

54.  Mica  us.  Shrub. 

55.  Grosswn.  Shrub. 

56.  Nodiflorum.  Ann. 

57.  Capillar e.  Shrub. 

58.  / are.  Shrub. 

59.  Brachiuium.  Skr. 

60.  llrtvi/ohum.  Shr. 

61.  Hisjddum.  Shrub. 

62.  Striatum . Shrub. 

63.  Barbatum.  Shrub. 

64.  FalaUunt,  Skrub. 
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78.  Bracteotum.  Shr. 

79.  Uncinatum.  Shr. 

80.  Pugioniforme.  Sh . 

81.  jfiqttilalrmle.  Sh. 

82.  Filament  mum.  Sh. 

83.  Acinaci/ornte.  Sh. 

84.  Forfieatum.  Shrub. 

85.  Edtde.  Shrub. 

86.  JkUoides.  Sh  rub. 

•87.  Tricolor . 

• 88.  VirAaceum. 

• 89.  Longistylum. 


6.  Bispanicum.  Ann. 
7-  Fruticosum.  Shr. 

8.  Panic*  latum.  Shr. 

9.  Ixinceolatum.  Shr. 
10.  Sarmeniotum.  Hie. 


65.  Glomeralum.  Shr. 

60.  Replant.  Shrub. 

67.  Deflexum.  Shrub. 

68.  Australc.  Perm. 

69.  Spinosum  Shrub. 

70.  Crassifolium.  Shr. 

7 1 . Molle.  Shrub. 

73.  GUwcvm.  Shrub. 

73.  Spcctabile.  Shrub. 

74.  Emnrginatum.  Sh. 

75.  Aurrum.  Shrub. 

76.  Scrraium.  Shrub. 

77.  Scabrun*.  Shrub. 

All  from  the  Cape,  except  8p.  25.  from  Greece, 

near  Athens ; Sp.  36.  from  Egypt  ; Sp.  56. 
from  Egypt  and  Naples ; Sp.  68.  from  New 
Zealand,  and  Sp.  81.  from  New  Holland.  Spe* 
cies  5,  6,  7*  seem  only  to  be  sub  species.  For 
Sp.  87.  see  Willd.  1/ort.  Bcrot.  F.  iii.  No.  xxii. 
995.  Aizoo*.  Cal.  5-part.  Pci.  0.  Capt.  supe- 
rs, 5-loc.  5- vale. 

1.  Canariente.  Ann. 

2.  Pcrfoliutum. 

3.  Git* vide*.  Shrub. 

4.  Secundum.  Shrub. 

5.  Rtgidum.  Shrub. 

All  from  the  Cape,  except  Sp.  1.  from  the  Canary 

Islands,  and  Sp.  6.  from  Spain. 

J 996.  Sri  has.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pel.  5.  Caps,  fpoly- 
spermar. 

1.  Larigata.  Altaian  rots.  in  Siberia.  Shrub. 

2.  Saliiifolia.  England,  Siberia,  Tartary,  and 
North  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Callosa.  Japan.  Shrub. 

4.  Tummtosa.  Philadelphia.  Shrub. 

5.  Argentea.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

6.  Alpina.  Siberia  at  tire  lake  Baikal.  Shrub. 

7.  Hyperici/vtia.  Canada.  Shrub. 

8.  Chamtrdrijvlia.  Siberia  and  Hungary.  Shrub. 

9.  V Inti  folia.  Camiola  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

10.  Crennla.  Siberia  and  Hungary.  Shrub. 

11.  Tril/fba.  Altaian  mountains.  Shrub. 

12.  Thaliiiroides.  Mts.  of  Datiria  in  Siberia.  Shr. 

13.  Opu/ifolia.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Shrub. 

14.  SorbtJbHa.  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka.  Shrub. 

15.  A r uncut.  Austria,  Germ,  the  Pyrenees.  Per. 

16.  Filipendula.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

17.  U/maria.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per . 

18.  Digitata.  Wet  parts  of  East  Siberia.  Perm. 

19.  Loon  la.  North  America.  Perm. 

20.  Cam  etc  hat  iea.  Kamtschatka  and  Bhering's 
Island.  Perm. 

21.  Palmnta.  Japan.  Perm. 

9 22.  Trifolmla.  Virginia. 

Persoon  remarks  it  as  a singular  fact,  that  several 
of  the  preceding  species  are  clothed  as  it  were 
with  the  leaves  of  other  plants. 


Polyoynia. 

$ 997-  Rosa.  Pel.  5.  Cal.  urceolatus,  5-fid.  car. 
notus,  collo  coarctatus.  San.  plurima,  hispida, 
calycis  interiori  lateri  affixa. 

1.  Berber* folia, * North  of  Perthshire. 

2.  Lulett,  or  Eglanteria.  Germany/ 

3.  Sutphurea.  In  the  East. 

4.  Bluutla.  Hudson's  Bay. 


5.  Cinnamomca.  South  of  Europe.  C1is*Xtf. 

6.  Arvensit.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  jeosandria. 

7.  Pi m pin elli folia.  South  of  Europe.  * 1 

8.  Smnosissma.  England,  Germany,  Switzcrl. 

9.  Pa  rvi flora.  North  America. 

10.  Lucida.  North  America. 

11.  Carolina.  North  America. 

12.  ViUosa.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

IS.  Rugosa.  Japan. 

14.  Prm incialis.  Bohemia,  Italv,  Spain,  France. 

15.  Centi folia.  16.  Gallica.  Europe. 

17.  Damasccna,  or  Bifera.  South  of  Europe. 

18.  Sent peni rent.  Germany. 

19.  Pumi/a.  Austria  and  Italy. 

20.  Turhinata.  Europe. 

21.  Rubiginosa.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

22.  Muscosa. 

23.  Moschata . Hedges  of  Barbary. 

24.  Rubri folia.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Salzburg. 

25.  Lagenaria.  Mts.  of  Daupltiny  and  Switzer!. 

26.  Alpina.  Mountains  of  Switzerland. 

27.  Pyrmaica.  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  Silesia. 

28.  Prndulina.  North  America. 

29.  Montana.  Mts.  of  Daupbiny  and  SwitzerL 

30.  Multi/lora.  Japan. 

31.  Cantna.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

32.  Collina.  Hills  of  Austria. 

33.  Parvifolia.  Europe. 

3 k Sent  pc  rfh)  rent,  or  Bengalensis.  China. 

35.  Chinentit.  China.  36.  Indica.  China, 

37.  Longijolia.  East  Indies. 

38.  Bracieala.  China. 

39.  Alba.  Europe  and  Austria. 

•40.  Kamtschatka.  Kamtschatka. (Vent. H.  Celt.) 

•41.  Sutigera.  Lower  Carolina.  ( Michaux .) 

• 42.  Sinica.  China.  ( Per  toon. ) 

•43.  Burgundiacator  Pulchella.  (Ant.  Mag. t.407.) 

• 44.  Provincials*.  Bohemia,  Italy,  France,  and 

Spain.  Shrub. 

• 45.  Involuta.  Scotland.  Shrub.  ( Smith, ) 

*46.  Tomentosa.  England.  Shrub.  (Smith.) 

• 47.  Lcti'igala.  Georgia.  (Michaux.) 

• 48.  Alba.  (Flor.  Dan.  t.  1215.) 

• 49.  Balearica.  Balearic  Isles. 

•50.  T argida.  Scotland? 

• 51.  Arborca.  Persia. 

Species  1—39  shrubby. 

J 998-  Rubu*.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pet.  5.  Bac.  compo- 
sita  acinis  mdnospermis. 

1.  Rotarfolius.  Mauritius.  2.  Pinnalut. 

3.  Australis.  New  Zealand. 

4.  Idtrus.  England  smd  other  parts  of  Europe. 

5.  Occident alis.  Canada.  6.  Triphyllut.  Japan. 

7.  Tommiotus.  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

8.  His  pul  tit.  Canada.  9.  Parrij'ulius.  India. 

10.  S : net  us.  Candia,  Guinea,  and  Palestine. 

11 . Jamuiccnsis.  Jamaica. 

12.  Coe  sms.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

1 3.  Fruticotus.  EngL  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

14.  Fittosus.  North  America. 

15.  Canadensis.  Canada.  16.  Odoratus.  Do. 

17.  Mohtceanus.  Amboyna. 

18.  MicrophyVu*.  21.  Carchorifbtnu. 

19.  Incisus.  22.  Efrmgalus.  Java. 

20.  JaponiQus.  23.  Pyrefblius.  Java. 

24.  Pedafns.  North-west  of  America. 

25.  Sasalilis.  Britain  and  oilier  parts  of  Europe. 
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2 6.  Arelku s.  Isle  of  Mull  in  Scotland,  Sweden, 
Siberia,  and  Canada. 

27.  Trifidus,  Japan  near  Quana. 

28.  SlcUatus.  North-west  of  America. 

29.  Geoides.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

30.  Chatrunnorus.  Engl.  Sweden,  Dram.  Siberia. 

31.  Dalibarda . Canada. 

• 32.  A pfialus.  Isle  of  France.  Skr.  1 Poiret, £»c. 

• 33.  Iraxinifolius.  Isle  of  Java.  .SAr.j  vi.  242. 
•34.  Borbontcus.  Bourbon.  ( Bory.de  St  Vincent.) 
*35.  CommersonL  Java.  (Poiret,  Id.) 

• 36.  C or ijh folios.  Britain.  (Smith,  Fl.Br.  ii.  542.) 
•37.  Hirtus.  Wood* of  Hungary.  (Pi.  Hangar.) 
•38.  Tricialis.  Carolina  and  Penr.sylv. ")  ..  . 

•*39 . St  rigosus.  Mountain*,  of  Pennsyl 

vania  and  Canada.  J ** 

• +0.  Pensylva/iicus.  Pennsylv.  7 n • . r-  ' • 

*41.  Rcteu*.  Peru.  f Po.ret,  £»c. «. 

• 42.  Urticifolius.  Peru.  Shr.  J P‘  ^* 

• 43.  Radicals.  St  Carlos  Ciuloe.  ) r „ 

• 44.  £W*w.  Peru.  f CW  T‘  P* " 

• 45.  Oboratus.  North  of  Carolina. 

• 46.  .icaulis.  North  America.  ( Michaux. ) 

See  the  new  genus  Dalibarda. 

Sp.  1—24  shrubby,  Sp.  25 — 31  perennial,  Sp.  18 — 
21  from  Japan. 

t 1001.  Tormentilla.  Cai  8-fid.  Pet.  4.  Sem. 
•ubrotunda,  nuda,  receptaculo  parvo  easucco  af- 
fixa. 

1.  Erect  a . Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per . 

2.  Heptane.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Etir.  Per. 
$ 1003.  Dry  as.  CaL  simplex  8-fid.  Pei.  8.  Sem. 

caudata,  pilosa. 

1.  Octopetala.  Britain  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
•2.  I nlcgri folium.  Norway.  (Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 
$ 999.  Frag aria.  Cal.  10-fiu.  Pei . 5.  Recepi.  «c- 
minum  ovatum,  baccatum,  deciduum. 

1.  Vcsca.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per . 

2.  Elatior.  America  ? Peren . 

3.  Vtrgihiana.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Peren . 

4.  Grandijlora.  Surinam.  Peren. 

5.  Chiloensis.  South  America.  Peren. 

6.  CoUina.  Hills  of  Germany  and  Switxerl.  Per . 

7.  Monophylla.  Peren. 

8.  Steriks.  Engl.  Switzerl.  and  Germany.  Per. 
•9.  Bonariensis.  Monte  Video.  (Herb,  of  Ju9«.) 

X 1000.  Potentilla.  CaL  10- fid.  ret.  5.  Sem. 
subrotunda,  nuda,  receptaculo  parvo  exsucco  affix  a. 

1.  Fruticosa.  England  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

2.  Antenna.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Sericea,  Siberia.  Peren. 

4.  Mullijula.  Siberia,  Tartary,  Cappadocia,  and 
Switzerland.  Peren. 

5.  VerticiUaris.  Siberia.  Peren. 

6.  Fragarioides.  Siberia.  Peren. 

7.  Rulhenica.  Siberia.  Peren. 

8.  Rupestris.  England,  West  Gothland,  Sibe- 
ria, and  Germany.  Peren . 

9.  Btjurca.  Siberia  and  Armenia.  Peren. 

10.  PtmpineUoides.  Stony  parts  of  Armenia.  Per . 

11.  Cicutaruefoha.  Gallicu.  Ptren. 

12.  Pcn*ylvanica.  Canada  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

13.  Supitta.  Siberia,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Ann. 

14.  Recta.  Italy,  Narbunne,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, and  Germany.  Peren. 

15.  Obscura.  Siberia.  Peren. 

16.  Pilosa.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

17.  ArgcnUa.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per . 


18.  Geranioides.  Armenia.  Peren.  Omit 

19.  Intermedia.  Switz.  Dauphiny,  Hungary.  Per. 1 

20.  Hirta.  Montpel.  Pyrenees,  and  Silesia.  Per,  s“ 

21.  Inclinata.  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

22.  Stipularis.  Siberia.  Peren. 

23.  Opaca.  Austria,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  Ger- 
many. Peren. 

24.  Verna.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
also  Asia.  Peren. 

25.  Aurta.  Mountains  of  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  Silesia.  Peren. 

26.  Astracanica.  Astra  can.  Peren. 

27.  Canadensis.  Canada. 

28.  Alba.  Wales,  Styria,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary. Peren. 

29.  Caulescent.  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Styna.  Peren. 

30.  Clutiana.  Alps  of  Austria.  Peren. 

31.  Lupinoides.  Alps  of  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

32.  Nitida.  Tunis  and  Austria.  Peren. 

33.  Vaideria.  Alps  of  Piedmont.  Peren. 

34.  Replans.  EngL  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

35.  Monspeliensis.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

36.  Norvegica.  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Ca- 
nada, and  Siberia.  Ann. 

37*  iVitro.  Alps  of  Lapland  and  Siberia.  Ann, 

38.  Sneciosa.  Candia.  Shrub. 

39-  Trident ata.  Greenland.  Peren . 

40.  Grandijlora.  Switzerland,  Siberia,  and  the 
Pyrenee*.  Peren. 

41.  Subaeaulis.  Siberia,  Fran,  and  Granada.  Per. 

S"S:} 

•44.  Pumila.  North  America.)  Poiret,  E*c.  s 

• 45.  Caroliniana.  Carolina,  j 594. 

•46.  Hutu  to.  Canada,  Quebec.)  a 

• 47.  SimpUx.  North  A«ric.  J Mkh'  *•  * 903 

• 48.  AlcnemiUoides.  Pyrenees.  ( Lapeyrouse.) 

•49.  Splendent.  France.  (Ft.  Franp.) 

• 50.  Betoniccrfolia.  Siberia.  (Poiret,  Id.) 

•51.  Stcrilis  or  Fragariast  rum.  England  and  other 

parts  of  Europe. 

•52.  Micranlha.  Pyrenees.  (FI.  Fran f.) 

• 53.  Frigida.  Dauphiny.  (VlUars.) 

• 54.  Ovala.  The  Alp*  and  Spain.  (Poiret#  Id.) 

% 1002.  Geum.  CaL  10-fid.  Pet.  5.  Sem.  arotf 

geniculata. 

1.  Virginianum.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Pert*. 

2.  Sincium,  or  Canadcnse.  N.  America.  Per. 

3.  Vrbanum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

4.  Japonicum.  Japan.  Peren. 

5.  Rivale.  England  other  part*  of  Europe.  Per. 

6.  fyrenaicum.  Pyrenees.  Peren . 

7.  Atlanlicum.  Mt.  Atlas,  near  Tlemsten.  Per. 

8.  Potent  illoides.  Altaian  Mountains.  Peren. 

9.  Montanum . Switzerland,  Austria,  Silesia,  acd 
Dauphiny.  Peren. 

10.  Replans.  Switzerland.  Peren. 

11.  Anemonoides . Kamchatka.  Peren. 

•12.  Geniculalum.  Canada.  1 Michaux*  i.  p- 

• 13.  Radial  urn.  North  America.  \ 300. 

• 14.  Incolucratum.  Straits  of  Magellan.  (Herb. 

of  Juss.) 

*15.  Magellanicum.  Straits  of  Magellan.  (Pers.) 

J 1004.  Coma  rum.  CaL  10-fid.  Pd.  5 , ealyce  mi- 
nora. RtcepL  seminum  ovatum,  spongiosum,  per- 
sistent. 

1.  Palest  re.  Bogs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Pete* 
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* ***  1005.  CALYeAHTRtm.  Cai 1-phyTl.  urceolatus,  squnr- 
imus,  foliolit,  colorati*.  Cor.  0.  Stiff,  plurimi 
sfipnale  glanduloso.  Sem.  plnrima,  caudata,  intra 
calycem  eucculentum. 


1.  Floridus.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  Praccox,  Japan.  Shrub. 

• 3.  Feras.  Carolina  and  Virginia. 


2S3 


Clan  XII 
lc«srdri». 


( Mickavx. ) 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.  Monogynia. 

I.  Nrmtris.  Cal.  supcrus,  4-5  dent.  Cor.  4^5  pet. 
Bac.  l-loc.  polysperma.  .5cm.  os  sc  a:  cmbryone  in- 
verso  clavato. 

1.  Jambosella.  Society  Isles. 

II.  Strayadia.  Cal.  4-fid.  Pet.  4.  Drupa  ob- 
longa,  sub-4-gona,  1 -sperma.  ( Flores  racemosi  ter- 
minales,  in  racemo  altemi.  Fol.  alterna.) 

1.  Alin.  (Eugenia  raeemosa  of  Willd.) 

2.  Rubra.  India. 

III.  Caryophyllub.  Cal.  infundib.  4 fid.  Pei.  4. 
Drupa.  *.  Dacca  sicca,  ovata,  1-2-loc.  lacimia  caly- 
civ  Coronata. 

1.  Aromaticus.  (Eugenia  Cart/ophyllaia.) 

IV.  Calypi.ectus.  CaL  inferus,  plicatus,  crcnatus . 
Pet.  10-12.  calyci  insidentia.  Caps,  corticosa, 
Moc.  radtatim  striata,  imtqualitcrdisrumpenti.  Sem . 
numerosa,  alata. 

1.  Acaminalus.  Groves  of  Peru.  (FA  Per.  129.) 

V.  ArmentAca.  Flor.  sessile*,  (prrecociores)  ccte- 
rum  pruni.  Drupa  (pubcsccns)  carnosa : nuce 
margine  altero  acuto,  altero  obtuso,  utrinque  sul- 
cato. 

1.  Vulgaris.  Given  under  Prunus  by  Willd. 

2.  Sibirica.  Given  under  Prunes  by  Willd. 

3?  Brigantiaca.  Dauphiny.  (Pillars.) 


cartilaginea  (Fruticcs  inermes.  Flor.  corytnbosi,  ycw 
aut  racemosi).  . Gtner ... 

1.  Chanurmespilus.  (Mespilus  Chamcemespilus 
of  Willd. ) 

2.  Pyri folia.  (*  Pyrus  arbutrfolia  of  Willd. ) 

3.  Arbuti folia.  (Purus  arbutijblia  of  Willd.) 

4.  Botryapium.  (Pyrus  Bohyapium  of  Willd.) 

5.  Roiundi folia.  Mespilus  amelanchier  of  WiL) 

6.  (halts . ( Purus  oca  f is  of  Willd  A 

7.  Cretica.  I Pyrus  Cretica  of  W illd.) 

VII.  Cydonia.  Pomum  tomentosum:  loculis  vis- 
cosis  poly  spermis.  Cal.  patens,  serviatu*.  Pel.  $ 

1.  Ctj'lohia.  Portugal,  See. 

2.  Japonica.  Japan.  Shrub, 

VIII.  Valquklinia.  Pet.  5.  infra  calyci*  divisuras 
inserts,  persistentia.  Slam,  circiter  16,  ibidem  in- 
serts, persistentia.  Ovar.  superum j sericeuni. 

Styli  5.  Siig.  totidem  capitata.  Caps,  ovata,  apice 
in  5 loculamcnta  dcliisceus  loculis  bivalvibua,  disper- 
mis.  Sem.  ovata  supra  in  alam  membranaceam  dcsi* 
nentia,  hilo  basilari  affixa.  (Humboldt  ct  Bonpland 
PA  /F.quinocl.  p.  140.) 

1.  Corymbosa.  Warm  parts  of  Mexico  near 
Actopa. 

PoLYGYNtA. 


IX.  Dalibarda.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pet.  5.  Bac.  sicca. 
Pentaoynia.  Styli  5-8,  longi,  deciaui. 

1.  Repent.  (Ilubris  Deli varda  of  Willd.) 

VI.  Aroxia.  Cal.  5-dcnt,  Pci.  5.  Pomum — Here-  2.  Geoidcs.  IRubris  Geoidcs  o(  Willd.) 

ra.  (Antrum)  5- 10-loc.  loculis  1-2- spei inis.  Sem.  3 . Fragarioides.  North  America.  (Michaks.^ 


REMARKS  ON  THE 

Persocm  is  of  opinion,  that  the  genera  Tftracera, 
M extrema,  Loasa,  and  Homalium,  which  we  have 
given  under  Polyandria,  should  be  referred  to  this 
class. 

I he  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur 
>n  this  class ; but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
JP^eirs  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 

'silrcnder  other  classes. 


Monocynia. 

^ tricera  tarmenlosn , tomentosa,  aspera,  dolio - 


CLASS  XIII.  ' 


CLASS  ICOSANDRIA. 

carpus,  slricla,  calinea , obouaia  nitida.  Mentzelia, 
Loasa.  Cleome  icosundra. 

Trioynia. 

Homalium. 

Tetragyxia. 

Tetracera  Euryandra , volubilis,  lees  is,  almfoUu. 

PoLYQYNIA. 

Phytolacca  icosandra. 


L.YANDRIA. 


Monocynia. 

Skct.  I.  Flowers  Monopetalous. 


1®;H.  Swartzu.  Cal.  4.-phyll.  Pet.  1,  la?  rale 

T°*~  i*.  PART  i. 


planum.  heg.  l-loc.  bivalve.  Seat,  ariflata.  CIaw  X1M.. 

1.  Simplici folia.  Caribbee  Islands.  Shrub.  1° 

2.  Grandijtora , Trinidad.  Shrub.  * r 

3.  Dodecandra . South  America.  Shrub. 

4.  TriphyUa.  Guiana  and  Cayenue.  Shrub, 

« o 
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Claw  JCHI.  5.  Pinnala.  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

IMyaadna.  6 . Alata.  Wood*  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

~ ~ ' 1006.  MARroRAVtA.  Cor.  1.  pet.  calyptrifoinmi*.  Cr/L 
6-phyll.  imbricatu*.  Bac.  multiloc.  polysperma. 

1.  Umbellata.  Warm  mt*.  of  America.  Shr. 

2.  Coriacea.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

1007.  Ternstroemia.  Cor.  1-pet.  rotata,  limbo 
campan.  5 sea  6 part.  CaL  5-part.  A nth.  apice 
crass* : Bar.  exsucca  bilocubris. 

1.  Mrridionalig.  Jamaica,  N.  Granada.  Shrub. 

2.  Elliptica.  West  Indies.  Shrub . 

S.  Pundata.  Wood*  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  Japonica . Japan.  Shrub. 

5.  Dentata.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

• 6.  Globifcra.  Andes.  1 /Tor.  Peru r. 

• 7.  Quinr/uepartita.  Andes.  J p.  79. 

See  Persoon**  Synopsis,  ii.  p.  73. 

Sect.  II.  Flowers  with  ihret  Petals. 

1008.  Trilix.  Cor.  S-pet.  Ca/.  3-phyll.  Bac.  5- 
loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Lutea.  Carthagraa.  Shrub. 

Sect.  III.  Flowers  with  four  Petals. 

1023..  Mammea.  Cor.  4-pet.  Cal.  2-phyIl.  Bac. 
maxima,  4-sperma. 

1.  Americana.  Hispaniola,  Jamaica.  Shrub . 
S.  Humilis . Island  of  Mount  Serrat.  Shrub. 
\ 1015.  Papaver.  Cor.  4-pet.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Caps. 
1-loc.  sub  stigroatepersistente  poris  dehiscent. 

1.  Hybridism.  Engl,  and  S.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Argemone.  Engl,  and  other pts. of  Eur.  Ann. 
.3.  Alpinum.  Switz.  Austria,  Pyrenees.  Per. 

4.  Sudicaulc.  Siberia.  Bien. 

5.  Jlkocas.  Europe.  Ann. 

6.  Dubinin.  Europe.  Ann. 

7.  Somni/erum.  Europe.  Ann. 

8.  Cambricum.  Cambray  and  Pyrenees.  Per. 

9.  Orient  ale.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

■MO.  Obtusifolium.  Barbary.  I Defont.) 

• 11.  Fugas.  Persia.  (Poir.  Enc.  5.  118.) 

£ 1014.  Ciielidonivm.  Cor.  4-pet.  Cal.  2-phyll. 
Siliqua  1-loc.  linearis. 

1.  Majus.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

2.  Japonicum.  Japan. 

3.  (H a uciu m.  England,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Virginia.  Per . 

4.  ComicuJatvm.  Germany  and  France.  Ann. 

5.  Hybridum.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

•6.  Dtphyllum.  America.  (Michau. r.) 

See  the  new  genus  GLAUCTVU. 

1027.  Sparr-marnia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  4- pet.  re- 
flexa.  Sect,  plura  torulosa.  Caps,  angubta  5-loc. 
echinata. 

1.  Afncana.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
1010.  Carpark*.  Cad.  4-phyll.  coriaceus.  Pet.  4. 
Stam.  longa.  Bac.  corticosa  1-loc.  pedunculata. 

1.  Spinoa.  South  of  Europe  and  the  East. 

2.  (hat a.  Sicily,  Spain,  and  N.  of  Africa. 

S.  /Egypt in.  Egypt.  4.  Tomentosa.  Senegal. 

5.  Acuminata.  East  Indies. 

6.  Zeylanica.  Ceylon. 

7.  Horrida.  Coromandel. 

8.  Erythrocarpos.  Guinea. 

9*  Sepiarin.  India. 

10.  Ciiriftha.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Corymbosa.  Senegal. 


12.  Mariana.  Marine  Islands. 

IS.  Panduriformis.  Mauritius. 

14.  Baducca.  East  Indies. 

15.  Torulosa.  Jamaica. 

16.  Jjongijislia.  Jamaica. 

17.  Prondoaa.  Carthagena  and  Domingo. 

18.  Ferrugiuea.  Jamaica. 

19.  Grandis.  Ceylon. 

20.  Jamaicentis.  Jamaica. 

21.  Odoratusima.  Caraccas. 

22.  Verrucosa.  Woods  of  Cart  ha  gen*. 

23.  Amplissima.  Hispaniola. 

24.  C/nophatlopkora.  South  America. 

25.  SaUgna.  Santa  Cruz. 

26.  Pvlcherrima.  Carthagena. 

27.  Tenuiiiliqua.  Carthagena. 

28.  Linearis.  Carthagena. 

29.  Breynia.  Jamaica,  towards  the  sea. 

30.  Hastota.  Carthagena. 

•31.  Puri  folia.  East  Indies.  1 T r r^. 

• 32.  llcincata.  Ea»t  Indies  j Ljm'  **•  «*• 
•33.  Linearis.  Carthagena.  (Jacq.  Amcr.) 

Sp.  1 — 30,  33.  shrubby. 

$ 1011.  Act*a.  Cor.  4-pet.  Cal.  4-pnyU.  Bac.  I- 
loc.  Sem.  aemiorbiculata. 

1 . Spicata.  Engl.  Europe,  and  America.  Per. 

2.  Raccmosa.  Florida,  Virginia,  Canada.  Per. 

3.  Japonica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

1026.  Calorhyllum.  Cor . 4-pet.  Cal.  4-phyll 
coloratut.  Drupa  globosa. 

1.  InophyUum.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Caiabn.  East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 3.  Acuminatum.  Molucca  Isles.  Shrub . 

1025.  Grias.  Cor.  4- pet.  CaL  4-fid.  Stig.  ses- 
sile, cruciatum.  Drupa  nuclco  octosulcato. 

1.  Caul  fora.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 


Cist 


Sect.  IV.  Flowers  wiih fine  Petals. 

1044.  Sterbeckia,  or  Sinoana.  CaL  3 seu  5- 
phy  11.  Cor.  3 seu  5-pet.  Caps,  corticosa  non  de- 
hiscens leguminiformis  polysperma.  Sem.  imbri- 
cata  in  pulpa  nidulantia. 

1.  lateriflora.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 
1043.  Loasa.  Cor.  5-pet.  Cal.  5-phylL  Caps. 
semiinfera,  1-loc.  semitrivalvis,  polysperma. 

1.  Hispid  a,  or  nmbrosicefolia.  Peru.  Ann. 

2.  Contorta.  Peru. 

3.  Acanthifolia.  Chili. 

4.  Grand  fora.  Peru. 

5.  Chenopodifdia.  Peru. 

6.  Nitida.  Rocks  at  Lima.  Amt. 

• 7.  Ranunculfolia.  Peru?.  Andes  near  Coxamarca. 

• 8.  Argemonoides.  Near  St  Fc  in  South  America. 

• 9.  Triloba.  Peru. 

• 10.  Acerifolia.  Chilao. 

• 11.  Sclarece folia.  Chilao. 

• 12.  Xanthiyolia.  Peru. 

• 13.  / olubihs.  Chili. 

• 14.  TnphyUa . Peru. 

For  an  account  of  Sp.  7,  8,  see  Humboldt  et 

Boupland,  Plaid.  JEquinoct. 

1042.  Mestzplia.  Cor.  5-pet.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Caps. 
infers,  cyhudrica,  polysperma. 

1.  Aspera.  America. 

2.  Hispida.  Mexico.  Perm. 

1049*  V ALL ir a.  CaL  3 seu  4-phyll.  Pet.  4.  seu  3- 
fida.  Stig  A seu  5-fidum.  Caps.  2*loc.  polysperma. 


See  Juts.  Ann . 
Mus.  cap.  25.  p. 
I 24.  t.  1.  f.  3. 
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m 1.  Stipulates, or  eordi folia.  New- Granada.  Shr. 
*^**•1050.  Bon.vktia.  CaL  5 -phyll.  Cor.  5-pct.  Caps. 
' $4oc.  3-valv.  polysperma. 

].  Palurtrts.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 
1036.  Leomotis.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  5-pet.  recepta- 
culo  insert*  lacera.  Caps.  S-loc. 

1.  Ei/i plica.  Jamaica.  Shrn A. 

2.  Cassipourea.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

10*6.  Freziera,  (or  Eroteum  of  Persoon.)  CaL 
5 phyll.  Cor.  5*pet.  8tgL  3-fidus.  Bac.  cxtucca 
S-loc.  polysperraa. 

1.  Theteoides.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Undulata.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

• S.  Reticulata.  Near  Atmaguer  in  the  Peruvian 

Andes. 

*4.  Canescens.  In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  between 
Quito  and  Ybarra. 

*5.  Chrysophylla.  Cold  parts  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  near  Popayan. 

• 6.  Sericea.  Cold  parts  of  the  province  of  Pasto, 

between  Quito  and  Popayan. 

• 7.  Nervosa.  Cold  parts  of  the  province  of 

Pasto.  Shrub. 

All  the  species  of  Fheziera  are  natives  of  the 
Peru  vian  Andes*Rnd  the  Antilles.  The  five  last 
species  have  been  newly  discovered  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland. 

1034.  Marila.  Cal . 5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  Stig. 
simplex.  Caps.  4-loe.  polysperma. 

1.  Racemosa.  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

1 1048.  Cistus.  Cor.  5-pet.  Cal.  5* phyll.  foliolis  2- 
nunoribus.  Caps. 

1 . Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  ViUosns.  Italy,  Spain,  and  North  Africa. 

3.  Populifolius.  Portugal  and  Spain. 

4.  LauriJiMus.  Spain. 

5.  Vngxnaluj,  Tcneriffe. 

6.  I sedan.  South  of  France. 

7.  I^adaniferut.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

8.  Monspelitnsis.  France  and  Valmtisu 

9.  Isims.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

10.  Sahif olios.  Italy,  Sicily,  Switz.  France. 

11.  Heterophyllue.  About  Algiers. 

12.  Incanns.  Spain  and  south  of  France. 

13.  Cretirus.  Candia  and  Syria. 

14.  Parviffortts.  Candia. 

15.  Aliidus.  Spain.  16.  Sericeus.  Spain. 

17.  Hybridus.  Spain.  18.  Crirpus.  Portugal. 

19.  Formosus.  Portugal. 

20.  llaUmifofius.  Portugal  and  Spain. 

21.  Elongatus . Spain.  22.  IJbanotus.  Spain. 

23.  Umbcllahut.  France  and  Spain. 

24.  I scripts.  Montpellier. 

25.  Calycinus.  South  of  Europe. 

26.  Fumana.  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland. 

27.  Cauus.  Spain  and  France. 

28.  Seabrosus^  Italy  and  Portugal. 

29.  Cinereus.  Spain.  30.  Ocymoides.  Spain. 

31.  Iialkus.  Italy. 

32.  Marifolius . England,  France,  Spain,  flee. 
3$.  Origanifolius.  Spain.  34.  Mollis.  Spain. 

35.  LHch  >icmus.  Spain. 

36.  Ana licus.  England. 

37.  Vintalis.  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

38.  Oelandieus.  France,  Switzerland,  Austria. 

39.  Ahcnifolius.  Brasil. 

So.  1—39.  shrubby. 

40.  G lobular ifolins.  Portugal.  Perm. 
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41.  Tuberaria.  Provence,  Spain,  Pisa.  Perm,  Claw  XUI* 

42.  Plantagineus.  Candia  and  north  of  A fr.  Ann.  r ** 

43.  Serraius.  Spain.  Ann. 

44.  Guttalus.  England,  France,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

45.  Cauadedsis.  Canada.  Perm. 

46.  PunctulHS.  Ann. 

47.  Ledifofius.  England  and  Montpellier.  Amu 

48.  Salici Coitus.  Portugal  and  Spain.  Ann. 

49.  Niloticus.  Egypt.  Ann. 

50.  ASgyptVKtfs.  Egypt.  Ann. 

51.  StptamaSus.  Spain,  on  dry  hills. 

52.  Lippii.  Egypt.  53.  Sessiliflorus.  Africa. 

54.  E iltj  rdens.  Algiers.  55.  Surrejanns.  Engl. 

56.  Pofyantkos.  Afr.  57.  Glaums.  Spain. 

58.  Nummulartuj.  Montpellier,  Spain,  Africa. 

59.  Canariensis.  The  Canaries. 

60.  Strpillifolius . South  of  Europe. 

61.  Violaceta.  Spain.  62.  Linearis.  Spain. 

63.  Lends.  Hills  of  Spain. 

64.  Strictus.  Spain. 

65.  Cdutinosns.  South  of  Europe. 

66.  Thymi/olins.  Spain.  67.  Pifosus.  France. 

68.  l.ava n dulifbl ios.  Spain,  France,  Tunis,  Syria. 

69.  Racemotu*.  Spain. 

70.  C Hint  us.  Sandy  parts  north  of  Africa. 

71.  Angustifolius.  72.  Helianthemum.  Engl.  flee. 

73.  Mutabitis.  74.  Fretidus. 

75.  Croceus.  Spain.  76.  Hirius.  Spain,  Africa. 

77.  Apenninus.  On  the  Appcnines. 

78.  Polifolius.  England. 

79.  Arabians.  Arabia. 

Sp.  51 — 79  shrubby. 

* 80.  Longi folios.  Spain.  1 See  Lamarck, 

•81.  Complicatus.  in  the  East.  [ Encyc.  ii.p. 

•82.  Purpureas.  J 16. 

Under  this  genus  Persoon  comprehends  only  Sp. 

1 — 16,  18,  19,  80—82.  The  rest  are  given  un- 
der the  new  genus  Helianthemum. 

1038.  Lem n esc! a.  CaL  5 dent.  Cor.  5-pet.  Ned. 
cyathifonne  staminiferum.  Caps  f 5-loc.  loculi#  1- 
spernm. 

1.  Floribunda.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

1037.  Mybodexdrum,  or  Humiria.  CaL  5-dent. 

Cor.  5-pet.  Stig.  5-lobum.  Pericarp.  5-loc.  lo- 
culi* 1-spermis. 

1.  Amplextcaule.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub . 

1052.  Corciiorus.  Cor.  5-pet.  CaL  5-phyll.  dcci- 
duus.  Caps,  plurivalvis,  loculamentosa. 

1.  OUtorius.  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  Ann. 

2.  Trilocalaris.  Arabia.  Ann. 

3.  Tridens.  India.  Ann. 

4.  JEsluans.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

5.  Acutangulus.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Fnscicularis . East  Indies.  Shrub. 

7.  Capsu/aris.  India.  Shrub. 

8.  Scandcns.  Japan.  Arm. 

9.  Serraius . Japan. 

10.  Hirsutus.  South  America.  Shrub. 

11.  Japonicus.  Japan.  Shrub . 

12.  Flesuosus.  Japan. 

13.  Hirtus . South  America. 

14.  Siliquosus.  South  America.  Perm. 

1018.  Sarracknia.  Cor.  5-pet.  CaL  duplex,  3 et 

5-phyll.  Caps.  5-loc.  StpL  originate  clypeatus. 

1.  Flam.  North  Americi.  Perm. 

2.  Minor.  Wet  parts  of  Carolina.  Perm. 

3.  Rubra.  Wet  parts  of  Carolina.  Perea. 

4.  Purpurea.  North  America.  Peren, 
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Jjjl1  XUL  *5?  Vartolaris.  FromCarulina  to  Florida,  7 Mich. 
ynljawlru.  *6?  PsiUacina.  Georgia  to  Florida.  j i.p.310. 
"W'J  ’ t 1028.  Tilia.  Cor.  5-pet.  Cal.  5-part.  Caps. 

coriacea  globosa,  5-loc.  5 valv.  basi  dehiicens,  1- 
•perma. 

I.  Europcca.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Shr . 
*2.  Americana.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Shrub. 

3.  Pubescens.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

4.  Alba.  Hungary.  Shrub. 

*5.  Canadensis.  Mta.  of  Canada  and  Carol.  7 Mich. 

• 6.  Last  flora.  Coasts  of  Carol,  and  Virgin.  J i.  306. 
1022.  Avbletia,  or  Apeida  of  Perioon.  Cal.  5- 

phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  Caps,  echinata  multiloc. 

1.  Tibourbou.  Hills  ofGuianaand  Cayenne.  Shr. 

2.  Petoumo.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub . 

3.  As  per  a.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

4.  Laris.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

}024.  OciiNA.  Cor.  5 pet.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Baccas 
1-spcrmx,  reeeptaculo  subrotundo  magtio  aflixse. 

1.  Sqnarrosa.  India  and  Africa.  .S'/irwA. 

2.  Parvijolia.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

1039.  Ascujm.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  Bac.  4- 
loc.  locuhs  dispermts. 

].  Vialaccum.  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  Shrub. 
1031.  Gkewia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5- pet.  Sect. 
squamse  5.  Druita.  4-loba  4-loc.  AW.  l-2-sperm3. 

].  Occidenialis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub . 

2.  Popul’fuUa.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

3.  Orientals.  Ea*t  I tidier.  Shrub. 

4.  Mallococca.  Island  of  Tongataboo.  Shrub. 

5.  Xxevigata.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Clandulosa.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

7.  Hirsuta.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

8.  Excelsa.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub . 

9.  A station.  Surat.  Shrub. 

10.  Teliat/olia.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

II.  Vclulina.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

• 12.  Apetala.  Java. 

• 13.  Multiflora.  Philippine  Isles. 

* 14.  Guazuttiarfblia.  Java.  * 15.  Tomeutosa . Java. 

. • 16.  Ccltulifolia.  Java.  * 17.  Verruca  ta.  Java. 

• 18.  Microcos.  ( Microcos  paniculala  of  Willd.) 

• 19.  Bicolor.  Senegal. 

* 20.  Cunrifulia.  Madagascar. 

*21.  Sr.  id  a.  China.  * 22.  Orulljilia.  Coromandel. 

* 2&  Pil 40.  India. 

• 24.  riivrsccns.  East  Indies. 

* 25.  Mollis.  Senegal  and  Owarc. 

.•26.  Acumiuata.  Java. 

• 27.  Carpinifulia.  Guinea  and  Oware. 

* 28.  Me^aloca rpa.  Owarc. 

'*  29.  Obliqua.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

* 30.  IiotundifoLa.  Coromandel.  * 31.  Arhutifolia. 
See  Jussieu,  Mnu.  Surle  Grctcia  in  Annaldu  Mus. 

Fasc.  xx.  p.  93. 

1017.  Muntinoia.  Cor.  a- pet.  CaL  5-part.  Bac. 
5-loc.  1-polysperma. 

1.  Calabum.  Hills  of  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

1035.  ElwEocakpu.s.  Cor.  5-pet.  lacera.  Auth. 
apice  2-valvi.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Drupa  nucleo  crispo. 
1.  Serralus.  India.  Shrub. 

*2.  Dental  us.  New  Zealand.  Shrub . 

3.  Diccia.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

4.  lutegri folios.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

5.  CopalUferus.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

* 0.  Monocerus.  Isle  of  Luzon.  (Cavan.) 

1033.  Mic  rocos.  CaL  5-phyll.  Cvr . 5-pct.  Ned. 

0.  Dxupa  nucc  3-loc. 


A N Y. 

1.  Paniculala.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

This  plant  is  given  by  Perioon  under  Grewia.  Wfl 

— i 

Sect  V.  - Flowers  with  six  Petals. 

1016.  Argemove.  Cor.  6-pct.  Cal.  3-phylL  Ccpt. 
scmivalvi*. 

1.  Mexicana.  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Caribbees. 

2.  Anneuua.  Armenia.  Ana. 

3.  Pprenaica.  Pyrenees. 

1045.  LooEicsTftoEMiA.  Cor.  6-pet.  Cal.  6-M. 
campan.  Stum,  multa:  horum  6 exteriora  crassiora. 
Caj»s.  4 seu  6 loc.  polyspcrma. 

1.  Indica.  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Japan.  Shr. 

2.  Regime.  Woods  of  Calcutta  and  Java.  Skr. 

3.  Hirsuta.  Malabar.  Shrub. 

4.  Munchhausia , or  Spcciosa.  China.  Shrub. 

5.  Parvijlura.  Mountains  of  India.  Shrub. 

1041.  Alangium.  Cal.  6 seu  10-dent,  superus.  Cor. 

6 seu  10-pet.  Bac.  corlicosa  2-3-sperma. 

1.  Dtrapclalum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  IlexafKtalum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1047.  Thea.  Cor.  6 seu  9-pet.  Cal.  5 seu  6-pbyQ. 

Caps.  3-cocca. 

1.  Bohea.  China.  Shrub. 

2.  Viridis.  China.  Shrub. 

According  to  I.cttsom,  these  species  are  only  varie- 
ties. A at.  Hist,  of  the  Tea  Tree*.  Load.  1772. 
1010.  Lecythik.  Cor.  6-pet.  Cal.  6-phyll.  Ned. 
linguLtum,  stamiiufcrum.  Pericarp,  circumsds- 
sum,  poly*pcrmum. 

1.  (J/lana.  Brasil  and  Cutnana.  Shrub. 

2.  Minor.  Woods  of  Carthugena.  Shrub. 

3.  Grandi flora.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  Amaru.  Woodi  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

5.  Zabucajo.  Woodi  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

6.  Idatimon.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

7.  Parvijlora.  Hanks  of  rivers.  Guiana.  Shr. 

8.  Bract cata.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

• 9.  Lauccolata.  Madagascar.  (Enc.Bot.) 


Sect.  VI.  Flowers  with  eight  Petals. 

1012.  Sanguikaria.  Cor.  8-pct.  Cal.  2-pbyIl. 
Siliqua  ov.it a,  1-loc. 

1.  Canadensis.  North  America.  Perea. 


Sect.  VII.  Flowers  with  nine  Petals. 

1013.  Podophyllum.  Cor.  9-pcL.  Cal.  S-pbylb 
Bac.  1-loc.  coronata  stigniatc. 

1.  Peltalum.  North  America.  Perea. 

2.  Diphtfllum.  Virgiuia.  Pcren. 

Sect.  VIII.  Flowers  with  ten  Petals. 

1020.  Bixa.  Cor.  10.  pet.  CaL  5-dent,  Cop*- 
biipida,  bivalvis. 

1.  Orellana.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

Sect.  IX.  Flowers  with  many  Petals. 

} 1019.  Nympilsa.  Cor.  polypet.  Cal.  4 ku  5* 
phylL  Bac.  multiloc.  loculia  polyspermii. 
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XI!!.  1. 1 Ait e a.  Engl,  and  other  part*  of  Ear.  Per. 

w,f“'  2.  Ail  vena.  North  America.  Peren. 

rmd  3.  Alba.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per, 

4.  O-Iorata.  North  America  and  Siberia.  Per. 

5.  SifUala.  Malabar  in  watery  places.  Per . 

6.  Lotus.  India,  Egypt*  and  Hungary*  Per. 

7.  Puhrscens.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

• 8.  Sa  git  tat  a.  Carolina.  ( Walter. ) 

•9.  Cctrulea . Egypt.  (Andrews.) 

*10?  Microphytla.  Canada.  ( Mieltkux. ) 


Sect.  X.  Flatters  without  Petals. 
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4.  HumUss.  Spain.  Peren.  Claw  XI IL 

5.  Annmala.  Siberia.  Peren.  Polyandry. 

6.  Hybrid  a Perm.  T “ 

7.  Tenuifofia . The  Ukraine  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

105S.  Tkiciiocaiu’us.  Cal . 4 scu  5 -part.  Cor.  0. 

Styl.  2-bifidi.  Caps,  setosa  1-loc.  4-valv.  poly* 
speima. 

1.  Laurifolia.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

1059.  Lacih.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  St  ijU  2.  Caps.  1- 
loc.  bivalvis  polpperma. 

1.  Fluviattlis . Woods  of  Guiana.  Peren. 

Order  III.  Trioynia. 


1051.  Prockia.  Cal.  3-phyll.  praeter  foliola  2 ba- 
seos.  Car.  O.  Bac.  5-angularis,  polyaperma. 
l.,Crw«.  Santa  Cruz.  Shrub. 

2.  Serrata.  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

S.  Thecrformis.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

4.  Integrifolia.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

• 5.  Ovata.  Isle  of  France.  7 Pdiret,  En- 

• 6?  I Aic  i mint  a.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  > cqc.  r.  p. 

*7.  Lfba/a.  J 526. 

1032.  Mjekua.  Cal.  4-fid.  tubo  nectarifero.  Cor.  0. 
Stig.  sessile.  Drttpa  f 

1.  Vnijlora.  Arabia  Felix. 

2.  llaccmosa.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

1009.  Ludia.  Cal.  4-7* part.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  3-4- 
fid.  Bac.  sicca  1-loc.  polyaperma. 

1.  Hcterophylla.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

% Myrtifoba.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

3.  Scssili/lora.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

1021.  Sloanea.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  1-phyll.  5-9-fid. 
Anth.  filament  is  infra  apicem  adnatsr.  Caps,  cchi- 
nata  3-6-loc.  8-6*valv.  Sent.  2 arillo  baccato. 

1.  Denial.  South  A men  .-a.  Shrub. 

2.  Massoni.  Caribbees.  Shrub. 

3.  Sinemariensis.  Caribbees  and  Woods  of 
Guiana.  Shrub. 

1030.  R Vania,  or  (Patrisia  of  Persoon).  Cal. 

• 5-phyll.  persistent,  coloratus.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  4. 
Bac.  auberosa  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Speciosa  or  Pyrifera.  Trinidad.  Shrub. 
1029.  L^ctia.  Cor.  5-pet.  seu.  0.  Cal.  5-phyil. 
Fruct.  1-loc.  3-goniu.  Snn.  arillo  pulposo. 

1.  A pet  ala.  America.  Shrub. 

2.  GuidOnia.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Thamnia.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

4-  CompUtn.  America.  Shrub. 

1053.  Sbguieria.  Cal.  5 phyll.  Cor.  0.  Caps.  1- 
tperma  : ala  magna  terminate*  alulwque  lateralibus. 

1.  Americana.  South  America.  Shrub. 


Order  II.  Dioynia. 

1057.  Fotiieroilla.  Cal.  truncatus,  integerrimus. 
Cor.  0.  Germ,  bifidum.  Caps.  2-loc.  Sent,  so- 
lilaria,  ossca. 

1.  Alnifolia.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

1050.  Cun atella.  Cal.  5-phyll,  Pet.  4.  Styli  2. 
Cap*.  2 part,  locul.  dispermis. 

1.  Americana.  South  America.  Shrub. 

105.5.  Paonia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.  Styli  0.  Caps. 
polysperm*. 

1.  Officinalis.  Mount  Ida  and  Switzerland.  Skr. 

2.  Coraflina.  South  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Per. 

3.  Albijhra.  Siberia.  Peren. 


$ 1061.  Delphinium.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  5.  Meet,  bifi- 
dum, post  ice  cormitum.  Siliqua:  3 seu  I. 

1.  Consolida.  Engl,  and  other  parts  ot  Eur.  Anu. 

2.  Ajacis.  Switzerland.  Ann. 

3.  Aconiti.  Dardanelles.  Ann. 

4.  Ambiguum.  Barbary.  Ann. 

5.  Peregrinum.  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Palestine. 

6.  Grand  if  forum.  Siberia.  Perm. 

7.  Intermedium.  Mountains  of  Siberia.  Peren . 

8.  datum'.  Siberia  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

9.  Hybriilum , or  kirsutum.  Siberia.  Peren. 

10.  Exnltotum.  North  America.  Peren . 

11.  Crceolatum.  12.  Puniceum.  Siberia.  Per. 

13.  Stapkisagria.  1 stria,  Dalmatia,  France,  Italy, 
and  Candut.  Bien. 

14.  Pentagynum.  Algiers  and  Portugal.  Ann. 

*15.  Atureum.  Georgia.  7 Vf . , . 

• 16.  Tridactylum.  >Us.  ofVirgin.  Carol,  f ^ . L1* 

• 17.  Tricorne.  High  mts.  of  Carolina.  J P* 

• 18.  Fission.  Hungary.  (PL  Ilung.) 

1062.  Acom  i I'M.  Cat.  0.  Pet.  5,  supremo  fomicato. 
Sect.  2,  peduuculata,  recurva.  Sib  qua:  3 seu  5. 

1 . lAjcoctonum.  France,  Switz,  Austria.  Pact t. 

2.  Japonicum.  Japan.  Peren. 

3.  Pyrenaicum.  Siberia,  Tartary,  Pyrenees.  Per. 

4.  (Jchruleucum.  Siberia  at  Caucasus.  Peren. 

5.  Anthora.  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  &c.  Per. 

6.  Album,  in  the  East.  Peren. 

7.  Septentriouale . Norway,  Sweden,  Russia.  Per. 

8.  Snpellus.  Switzerland*  Sweden,  Siberia.  Per. 

9.  Seomontanum.  Carinthia  and  C.truioLa.  Peren. 

10.  Tauricum.  Hungary.  Peren. 

11.  Volubile.  Siberia.  Peren. 

12.  Cernuum.  Germany.  Perm. 

13.  Variegation.  Italy  and  Bohemia.  Peren. 

14.  Cammarum.  Styria.  Peren. 

15.  Uncinaium.  At  Philadelphia.  Perm. 

• 16.  Barbaium.  Siberia.  (Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 
1060.  Homalil  m.  Cal.  6-7-part.  C’or.6-7*pet.  Slum. 

21  per  tria  aggregata.  Caps,  uniloc.  polysperma. 

1.  Bncemosum. . Martinique  and  Jamaica.  Shr. 

2.  Hacoubea.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

•3.  Incanum.  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  i.  133.) 

Sp.  3.  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  subgenus 
Pineda. 


Order  IV.  Tktjugynia. 

1063.  Winter  a.  C7i/.*3-lobus.  ret.  6 seu  12.  Germ. 
clavata.  Sty/.  0.  Bac.  4 seu  8-obovatse. 

1 . Aromatica.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Shrub. 

2.  Granadenxi y.  New  Granada.  (See  Humboldt, 
PI.  Equinoct. ) Shrub. 

3.  Axillaris.  Woody  parts  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 
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SEwJL  1067-  Cimicwcoa.  Cat  4-ph7l!.  Cor.  ntcurii.  *, 
, ' urceolatis.  Caps.  4.  Stm.  squamosa. 

1.  Fatida.  Siberia,  (sometimes  6 Pist.)  Perm. 
• 2.  Palinata.  Carolina,  (above  \2  Pist.)  {Mich.) 
1066.  Wahlbomia.  Cal.  4-pliyll.  Cor.  4-pet.  Fruct. 
oblongua.  Styli.  persistentes. 

1 . Indiea.  Jara.  Shrub. 

1064.  Tetrackra.  Cal.  5 seu  6-phyll.  Cor.  4 seu 
5*pet.  Fit.  superne  dilatata  utrinque  antlicrifcra. 
Caps.  4 latere  dehiscentes.  Sem.  basi  arillatum. 

1.  Sarmmtosa.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

2.  Tomentosa.  Wds.  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Skr. 

3.  Atpcra . Woods  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shr. 

4.  Doliocarpus.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

5.  St  rid  a.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

6.  Calinea.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

7.  Obvata.  Guiana  at  the  R.  Sinemari.  Shrub. 

8.  Nitida.  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

9.  Eurifandra.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

10.  Votubilis.  South  America.  Shrub. 

11.  Ixrvis.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

12.  Alai  folia.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

1065.  Caryocar.  Cal.  5- part.  Pet.  5.  Si yli  sae- 
pius  4.  Dtupa  nuclei#  4 sulcii  reticularis, 

1.  Nuciferum.  Berbice  and  Essequibo.  Shrub . 

2.  Butyro'um.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

3.  Tomeutosum.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 
•4.  Glabra.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  A’Ar.l  Aublct, 
•5.  Villosa.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shr.  J Guian. 


Order  V.  Pentaoyxia. 

1 1068.  Aquilegia.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  5.  Ned.  5,  cor* 
niculata,  inter  petala.  Caps.  5,  distinct*. 

1.  Viscosa.  Montpellier.  Perm. 

2.  Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Perert. 

3.  Alpina.  Switzerland.  Bien. 

4.  Canadensis.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

5.  Vtridiflora.  Siberia.  Peren. 

• 6.  Bkobr.  Siberia.  ( H.  Ketv.  ii.  247. ) 

1069.  Nioella.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  5.  Ned.  5.  3-fida,  in- 
tra  coroll  am.  Caps.  5,  comrex*. 

1.  Damascena.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Satira.  Germany,  Egypt,  Candia.  Ann. 

3.  Arcensis.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

4.  Hitpanica.  Spain  and  Montpellier.  Ann. 

5.  Onent a lis.  About  Aleppo.  Ann. 

1070.  Rfaumuria.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.  Caps.  5- 
loc.  5-valv.  polyeperma.  Sem.  lanata. 

1.  Vermiculaia.  Egypt,  Syria,  Sicily.  Ann. 

2.  Hypericcides.  Deserts  of  Syria.  Peren. 


PoLYGYNIA. 

1091.  Hydrastis.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  3.  Ned.  0.  Bac. 
composita  acinis  1-spermis. 

1.  Canadensis.  vV’et  parts  of  Canada.  Peren. 
1082.  Atragene.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  duplex,  petalis  nu- 
merosis,  exterioribus  majoribus.  Sem.  caudata. 

1.  Alpina.  Tunis,  Austria,  and  Siberia.  Shrub, 
it.  Ochotensis.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

3.  Japonica.  Japan.  Peren.  Shrub. 

4.  ( a pen  sis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Per.  Shr. 

5.  Ten  ui folia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Zeylanica.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

* 7.  Auslriaca.  Austria.  (Andrews.) 


Persoon  includes  m this 


Sp.  1,  % 6 of 
i under  the  subgeoui 


Clematis,  and  Sp.  1 an§*6 
Viorna. 

X 1083.  Clematis.  Cal  0.  Pd.  4,  rarius  5.  Sem. 
caudata. 

1.  Ctrrhosa.  Spain  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 

2.  Florida.  Japan.  Shrub. 

3.  Vilicella.  Italy  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

4.  Vioma.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Shrub. 

5.  Crispa.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

6.  Calycina.  Minorca.  Shrub. 

7.  Orient alis.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

S.  Glauca.  Siberia  and  in  the  East.  Shrub. 
p.  llexapetala.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

10.  Triflora.  Bourbon.  Shrub, 

11.  Virginiana.  North  America.  Shrub. 

12.  Japonica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

13.  Trifoliate.  Japan.  Shrub. 

14.  Dioica.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

15.  Indivisa . New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

16.  Paniculata.  Japan.  Shrub. 

17.  Vttalba.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shrub. 

18.  Chi  rums  is.  China.  Shr  id). 

19-  Flammula.  Montpellier.  Peren.  Shrub. 

20.  Maritime.  At  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Venice,  and 
Montpellier.  Perm.  Shrub. 

%\.  August  folia.  Siberia  and  Austria.  Peren. 
22.  Krccla.  Austria,  Tartary,  Montpellier,  and 
Switzerland.  Peren. 

93.  Ochroleuca.  North  America.  Peren. 

24.  InteerifoUa.  Hungary  and  Tartary.  Peren . 

• 25.  Reticulata.  Georgia.  (Michaux.) 

• 26.  Cxtmpani/lora.  Beira  in  Portugal.  ( Brotero.) 
0 27 - Mavritiana.  Bourbon.  ( Lamarck.) 

• 28.  Balearica.  Minorca.  (Herb,  of  Just.) 

• 29.  Guadeloupce.  Guadeloupe.  (Herb,  of  Lam.) 
*30.  Daurica.  Siberia.  (Herb,  of  Joss.) 

$ 1084.  Thalictrum.  Cal  0.  Pet.  4 seu  5.  Sem. 
ecaudata. 

].  Alpinum.  Mte.  Scotland,  Wales,  Lapland.  Per. 

2.  Fcetidum.  Montpellier,  Switzerland.  Peren. 

3.  Tuberosum.  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

4.  CornutL  Canada.  Peren . 

5.  Dioknm.  Canada.  Peren . 

6.  FJatum.  Hungary.  Peren. 

7.  Majux.  England  and  Austria.  Peren . 

8.  Medium.  Hills  in  Hungary.  Peren. 

9.  Minus.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

10.  Bugosum.  North  America.  Peren. 

11.  Sibericum.  Siberia  and  Armenia.  Peren. 

12.  Squarrosum.  Siberia.  Perm. 

IS.  Purpurascens.  Canada.  Peren. 

14.  An  gust  folium.  Germany.  Perm. 

15.  Flavum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

16.  Nigricans.  Austria.  Peren. 

17.  Simplex.  Sweden,  Denmark,  France.  Per . 

18.  Lucidum.  About  Paris  and  in  Spain.  Peren. 

19.  Aquilegfclium.  Dram.  Switz.  Austria.  Per, 

20.  CofJortum.  Siberia.  Peren. 

21.  Petaloideum.  Dauria.  Peren. 

22.  Styloid  cum.  Siberia.  Perm. 

23.  Japonicum.  Japan.  Peren. 

• 24.  Letvigatum.  Mts.  of  Pennsyl.  and  Car.(  JlftcA.) 

• 25.  G ‘alcaides.  Near  Strasburg  and  Bade. 

• 26.  Angulatum.  (Pertoon.) 

• 27.  Speciosum.  Spain  and  south  of  France. 
1088.  Isopyrum.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  5.  Ned.  3-fida,  tubu- 

lata.  Cap*,  rccurvsc,  polysperm*. 


OUJDI 
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XIII.  1.  Fumarioides . Woody  parti  of  Siberia. 

ndri*  2.  Thalictroides.  The  Alp«. 
r"" 3.  Aauilegioides.  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Peren. 
$ 1089.  Helleborus.  CaL  0.  Pet . 5 seu  plura. 
Necf.  biiabiata,  tubulata.  Caps,  poly  sperm*,  erec- 
tiusculx. 

1.  Hyomalis.  Lombardy,  Switz.  Italy,  A us.  Per. 

2.  Ranunculinus . Cappadocia.  Peren. 

3.  Niger.  Austria  and  the  Appenines.  Peren. 

4.  FiruUs.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

5.  Orientalis.  In  the  Eaat.  Peren. 

6.  Ftrtidus.  Engl.  Germ.  Switz.  France.  Per. 

7.  Lividvt.  Peren. 

S.  TrifoUux.  Canada  and  in  Siberia.  Peren. 
•9.  Purpurascens.  Hungary.  (PL  Hung.) 
Lamarck  unites  this  with  tne  preceding  genus. 

% 1090.  Caltha.  CaL  0.  Pei.  5.  Neci.O.  Caps,  plu- 
ro,  polysperm*. 

1.  Palustris.  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope,  Asia,  and  America.  Peren. 

2.  Natans . Siberia.  Peren. 

*3.  Sagiitata.  Falkland  Isles.  (Cavan.) 

*4?  Appendieulata.  St.ofMagell.  (Herb,  of  Jus.) 
'%  1081.  Anemone.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  6-9.  Sem.  plura. 

1 . Hepaiica.  Stony  parts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

2.  Patens.  Siberia  about  Tobolsk.  Peren. 

9.  Cemua.  Japan  near  Jedo.  Peren. 

4.  Vemalis.  Sweden,  Switz.  Germany.  Peren. 

5.  Halleri.  Savoy  and  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

6.  Pulsatilla.  Engl,  and  otherpts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

7.  Pratcnsis.  Denmark  and  Germany.  Peren. 

8.  Alpina.  Styria,  Switzerland,  Austria.  Peren. 

9.  Apiifolia.  Switz.  dauphiny.  Savoy.  Peren. 

10.  CoroiuinVj.  In  the  East,  Constantinople.  Per. 

11.  Horlensis.  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

12.  Pabnuta.  Portugal  and  Algiers.  Peren. 

13.  Sildrica.  Siberia.  Peren. 

14.  BaHensis.  France  and  Germany.  Peren. 

15.  Sylvestris.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Itc.  Per . 

16.  Virginian*.  Virginia.  Peren. 

17.  Decapetnla.  Brasil.  Peren. 

18.  Tritcrnala.  Brasil.  Perm. 

19.  Pensylvanka  or  Aconii if  olia.  Canada.  Per. 

20.  Dicbotoma.  Canada  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

21.  Trijolia.  France  and  Camiola.  Perm. 

22.  Quintpufoha.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Perm. 

23.  Nemonssa . Europe.  Peren. 

24.  Apennina.  Appenines,  Rome,  England.  Per. 

25.  HefUxa.  Siberia.  Peren. 

26.  Ranuncvloides.  North  of  Europe.  Perm. 

27.  Narcusijiora.  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Silesia.  Perm. 

28.  Umbellaia.  Cappadocia.  Peren. 

29.  Thalictroides.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

• 30.  Trilobaia.  East  of  Siberia.  “I 

• 31.  Cuneifolia.  Hudson's  Bay.  (Jus*.  Ann.  du 

• 32.  Alba.  Siberia.  f Mus.  p.  248. 

• 33.  Futnariafolia . Monte  Video.  J 

1076.  Mjcmjllia.  CaL  3-phyll.  Pet.  15.  £oc.  multz, 
4-sperm*. 

1 Cbampaca  or  Suaveolens.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Tsiampaca,  or  sericea.  India.  Shrub. 

| 1087.  Tholliu.h.  CaL  0.  Pet.  circiter  14.  Caps. 
plurimx,  ovatx,  polyspermz. 

1.  Europarus.  Mts.  of  Sweden,  Germany.  Per. 

2.  Asiaticus.  Siberia.  Peren. 

1079.  Xylopia.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Pet.  6.  Caps . sub- 

1.  sperm*  4-gonx  bivalves.  Sem.  arillata. 
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1.  Muricala.  Jamaica.  Shrub.  Class  XI rr. 

2.  Frutescens.  Guiana  and  Brasil.  Shrub.  Polyandria. 

3.  Glabra.  Jamaica  and  Barbadocs.  Shrub.  *7  v 

* 4.  Undulata.  Equinoctial  Africa.  ( Beauvois, 

FI.  IF  Orvares.) 

1080.  Unona.  CaL  3-phyll.  Pet.  6.  Dace.  2-vel. 

3-spermx  articulato-moniliformes. 

1.  Discreta.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

2.  Tomentosa.  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

3.  Discolor.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Concolor . Wood*  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

1077.  Uvaria.  Cal.  3 phyll.  Pel.  6.  Bac.  uume- 
rosx,  pendulx,  4 sperm*. 

1.  Zeylanica.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Lanceolate . Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Cerasoides.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4 Suberosa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Tomentosa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Odor  at  a.  Java  and  China.  Shrub. 

7.  yfonosperma.  Woods  in  the  interior  of  Guiana. 

Shrub. 

8.  Lulea.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

9.  Ligulnris.  Amboyna.  Shrub. 

10.  Longifolia.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

11.  Japonic*.  Japan.  Shrub. 

• 12?  Cananga.  Woods  of  Guiana.  (Lam.) 

1078.  Annona.  CaL  3-phyll.  Pet.  6.  Bac.  poly* 
sperms,  subrotunda,  cortice  squamato. 

1.  Muricaia.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Tripet  ala.  Peru.  Shrub. 

3.  Squamosa.  South  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Paludosa.  Meadows  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

5.  Reticulata . South  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Longifolia.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

7.  Punctata.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

8.  Hrxaptlala.  China  and  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

9.  PatuMris.  America.  Shrub. 

10.  Glabra.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

11.  Triloba.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

12.  Asiatica.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

IS.  Ambotay.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

14.  Africana.  America.  Shrub. 

15.  Pygmrea.  Florida.  Shrub. 

16.  Obovala.  Florida.  Shrub. 

17-  Grandijlora.  Madagascar  and  Bourbon.  Shr. 

18.  Amplcxicaulis.  Madagascar,  Mauritius.  Shr. 

• 19.  Senegalensis.  Senegal.  (Herb,  of  }*%%.) 

1073.  Likiooenoron.  CaL  3-phyl).  Pel.  9.  Samarte 
imbricatz  in  strobilum. 

1 . Tulipifera.  North  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Coco.  Cochinchina  and  China.  Shrub. 

3.  Figo.  China.  Shrub. 

4.  Lifii/era . Mts.  of  Amboyna.  Shrub. 

1074.  Magnolia.  CaL  3-pbyll.  Pet.  9.  Caps.  2- 
valv.  imbricatz.  Sem.  baccata,  pendula. 

1.  Grandijlora.  Florida  and  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  Plumieri.  St  Lucia,  Martinique.  Shrub. 

3.  Glauca.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Shrub. 

4.  Obovata.  Japan  and  China.  Shrub. 

6.  Tomentosa.  Japan.  Shrub. 

6.  Acuminata.  Pennsylvania.  Shrub. 

7.  Triptlala.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Shrub. 

8.  Auriculata.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Shrub. 

• 9.  Cordata.  Upper  Carolina,  Georgia*  (Persoon.) 

• 10.  Macrophylla.  At  the  R.Tenassee.  ( Mich.  327. ) 

• 1 1 . Fust  ala.  China.  ) Audrewb’  Rep.  t.  226, 

• 12.  Pamila.  China,  J H9- 

1075.  Nelumbicm  (or  Nelvmbo  ) Cal.  4 seu  5* 
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CSw  Kill,  phyll.  Cor.  polypetala.  Niters  l.spermx  rcccp- 
rUyandn*.  taculo  truncato  i turners*. 

’ “ 1.  S pcciostttn, or  I ndicvm.  China,  India,  Persia.  Per. 

2.  Lutrntn.  Virginia,  Carolina,  Florida.  Perm. 

8.  Pcntajretalum.  Carolina.  Peren. 

4.  Reniforme.  Carolina.  Perm. 

1071.  Dillexia.  CaL  5-pHyll.  Pet.  5.  Caps,  poly- 
spermx,  connatae,  pulpa  repletar. 

1.  Scandens.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Integra.  Ceylon.  SI hub. 

8.  Spectoxa.  Malabar  and  Java.  Shrub. 

4.  Filip!  ica.  Amboyna,  Celebes.  Shrub. 

5.  Serrata.  Java  and  Celebes.  Shrub. 

6.  Pentagi/na.  Coromandel.  Shrub. 

7.  Retusa.  Woods  of  Ceylon,  Shrub. 

8.  Di'ntata.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

*9.  Fohtbilis.  New  Holland,  ( Andrews,  126.) 
{ 1086.  Ranunculus.  Cal.  5-phyli.  Pet.  5,  intra 
ungues  poro  mellifero.  Sent,  inula. 

1.  Flamvtubi.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Perm. 

2.  Reptans.  Sweden,  Russia,  Switz.  Perm. 

8.  Lingua.  Britain,  and  other  parte  of  Europe. 

Peten. 

4.  Xodi/iorus.  About  Pari e,  and  in  Sicily.  Per. 

5.  Grotnineus.  England  and  France.  Perm. 

6.  Pt/rnwrus.  Pyrenees,  Switz.  Dauphiny.  Per . 

7.  Parnasufolius.  Mts.  of  Switz.  8c. c.  Perm. 

8.  Ophiogloxxoides.  Mts.  of  Dauphiny.  Perm. 

9.  Amplexicaulis.  Switzerland,  Pyrenees,  and 
Appenines.  Perm. 

10.  Jiudatus.  Portugal,  Candia,  and  North  of 
Africa.  Perm. 

11.  Salsufpnosu*.  Siberia.  Perm. 

J2.  Ficarin.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Perm. 

1 3.  Frigidus.  Mountains  of  Siberia.  Perm. 

. It.  Thora.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the 

Pyrenees,  Ac.  Perm, 
lb.  Creticus.  Candia.  Perm. 

16.  Cassubicus.  Caasubia,  Siberia,  See.  Perm. 

17.  Auricomus.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

18.  Abortims.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Perm. 

19.  Trilobns.  At  Mayne  in  Africa.  Perm. 

20.  Sceleratus.  England,  aud  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Perm. 

21.  Aconilifoliux.  Switz.  France,  Austria.  Per. 

22.  Platanifolius.  Mts.  of  France  and  Italy.  Per. 

23.  Spicatus.  About  Algiers.  Peren. 

24.  Jtlyricus.  Hungary,  &c.  Perm. 

2b.  Flttbcllahts.  About  Algiers.  Perm. 

*26.  Axia ficus.  Asia  and  Africa.  Perm . 

27.  JajHtnicu*.  Japan.  Peren. 

28.  Rtdccfofius.  Austria,  Dauphiny,  See.  Perm. 

29.  G facialis.  Lapland,  Switz.  Dauphiny.  Per. 
.SO.  Scguieri.  Dauphiny,  It-ily,  Carniola.  Per, 

31.  Nirnlix.  Lapland  and  Norway.  Peren. 

32.  Si  outturn*.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny,  &c.  Per. 
S3.  Gouatii.  Pyrenees  and  Hungary.  Peren. 

84.  Al/yestris.  Mountains  of  Austria.  Peren. 
83.  Isipponicus.  Mountains  of  Lapland.  Peren. 

86.  Ifyperboreus.  Greenland,  Iceland.  Peren. 

87.  Monspeliacus.  Montpellier. 

38.  Pensjftvanicu*.  Canada,  Pcnnsylv.  Ann.  Bicn. 

39.  Temalus.  Japan. 

40.  Jhilbosu x.  Brit,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per . 

41.  Philo  not  is.  Europe.  .4nn. 


ANY. 

42.  Pofyrhizos.  Siberia.  Perm.  Chu 

43.  Repens.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per.**!* 

44.  Polyanthemos.  Grassy  parts  north  of  Eu-  ’""“1 
rope.  Peren. 

45.  Acris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

44).  Cappadocicus.  Cappadocia.  Peren. 

47.  iMnuginosus.  Montpellier,  Switzerland'.  Per, 

48.  Chwru phallus.  France  and  Italy.  Peren. 

49.  MillcfoUalus . Tunis.  Peren. 

£0.  Parvulus.  England,  Montpellier,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia. Perm. 

51.  Oxyspermus.  Siberia. 

52.  Arvcnsis.  Engl,  and  otherpts.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

53.  Muricatus.  Engl,  and  other  pti.  of  Eu  nope.  An. 

54.  Parvi  fonts.  Engl. and  otherpts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

55.  Oriental  is.  In  the  East  Ann. 

56.  Grandiftorvs.  In  the  East.  Perm. 

57.  Falcatus.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

58.  Polyphtfllus.  Hungary.  Ann. 

59.  Hederneeus.  Engl.  France,  Germany.  Peren. 

60.  Auuatids,  or  hclcraphydlis.  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

61.  Fluvinfilit.  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.  Peres. 

• 62.  Hirsntus.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 

rope. Ann.  ( Smdh. ) 

• 63.  Filiformi i . North  America.  ( Mich.  i.  320.) 

• 64.  PlautaginesLs.  Portugal.  ( Brotem .) 

• 65.  Crcnatus.  Hungary.  {Ft.  Hangar. y 

• 66.  Bonariensis.  Buenos  Ay  res.  f Poir.  Enc.) 
•67  .Peruvianas.  Pem.  (Herb,  o tJuss.) 

•68.  Teneriffre.  Teneriffe.  (Persoon.) 

•69.  Paludosus.  Barbary.  (De*fnnt.) 

• 70.  Gregorius.  Portugal.  ( Bnoiero, ) 

• 71.  Septentrionalis.  North  America.  1 See  Poir. 

• 72.  Recumatus.  Near  New  York.  > Enc.  vi. 

• 73.  Martflandicus.  North  America,  J 1 123. 

• 74.  Hispidus.  Lower  Carolina.  (Mich.  i.  321. 

• 75.  Apiijbdus.  Buenos  Ayres.  (Herb,  of  Jtisi.) 
•76.  Prostratus.  Near  Paris.  (Poir.  Id.) 

• 77.  Rutnlus.  Portugal.  1 Bmtero,  FI:  Lusit.  i:. 

• 78.  Adscmdms.  Portugal.  J 370. 

• 79.  Macrojdn/llus.  Barbary.  ( Dcsfont .) 

• 80.  Series  us.  Isle  of  France.  ( Poir.  Id.) 

*81.  Nilidus.  Carolina.  (Walter.) 

•82.  Olisnponmsix.  (Herb,  of  Juss.) 

• 83.  Tommtosus.  Upper  Carolina.  ( Poir.  ld.\ 

• 84.  Capillaecus.  Germany.  7 ( Hoffman.  FI. 

•8 5.  Rigidus.  Germany.  J Germ.  257.) 

• 86.  Eciiinatus.  New  Charlestown.  ( frentmat.) 

• 87.  Trilolm*.  Barbary.  ( Dcsfont.) 

• 88.  lenlrieoius.  Brasil.  (Cent mat.) 

1072.  Illicium.  CaL  6-phyll.  Pet.  27.  Caps,  pin* 
res.  in  orbem  digest*,  bivalves,  1-sperrrx. 

1.  Anisatum.  Japan,  China.  Shrub. 

2.  Floridanumi  Florida.  Shrub. 

• 3.  Part  if  arum.  Florida.  Shrub.  ( Vmtenai.) 

^ 1085.  Adonis.  CaL  4-phvll.  Vet.  quints  plurt 
absque  nrctario.  Sem.  nuda. 

1.  /Edivalis.  South  of  Europe.  Arm. 

2.  Autumnal  is.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Ann. 

3.  Flammea.  Austria.  Ann. 

4.  Vernalis.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Arc.  Per. 

5.  Ap'-nnina.  Siberia  and  the  Appenines.  Per. 
t*.  Fifia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

7.  C apensis . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

6.  Vcsicatarui.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peres. 
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NEW  GENERA. 


Oi««  Xlli 
Hutyau- 
drw. 


MoNOGYNIA. 


$ I.  Glaucttm.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  4-pet.  Siltqua 
2-loc.  Ime«m  2-3-ralv.  Sem.  plurima,  punctata. 
This  genus  comprehends  Sp.  3,  4,  5,  of  Cheli- 
donivm,  p.234.  See  Smith,  FI.  Brit.  u.  p.  563. 

II.  Okcoba.  Cal . 4-ptrt.  Pei.  11-12.  interior* 
minora.  Stic,  orbiculatum,  7-12-lobatum.  Baeca 
(Drupa  f)  globosa.  Nttx  6-12.  loc.  polysperma. 
Sem.  in  pulpa  nufohnua. 

1.  Spmosa.  Egypt  and  Senegal.  (Juts.) 

III.  Columbia.  Cal . 5»phyll.  interne  coloratus,  de- 
ciduus.  Cor.  5 pet.  basi  squamula  aucta.  Fruct. 
4-abt us,  4-part,  loculi s,  1-2-spcrmis. 

1.  Americana.  Philippine  Isles.  (Car.) 

IV.  Lettsosiia.  Cal.  7-pnyUu3.  Pet.  infcrne  equi- 
tantia : inte rioribus  angustioribus.  Stig.  3*5.  Buc. 


{Caps.)  3-5-loc.  polyspcrma. 

1.  Tomentosa.  Groves  of  Peru.  7 See  FI.  Per, 

2.  Lanata.  Groves  of  Peru.  J Syet.  135. 

V.  VentenaTIA-  Cal.  3-partitus  : laciniis  xqualibus 
coriaceis  deciduis.  Pet.  11-12.  Stig.  subquinque- 
fidum.  /facon  sulcata,  5-loc. : loculis  l-spcnnis.  San. 

1.  Glauca.  Africa.  (Beauxo'u.) 

VI.  Adatia.  Cal.  4-part,  coloratus.  Cor.  0.  Nectar ^ 
fila  plurima,  staminiformia.  Stig.  simplex.  Caps. 
1-loc.  2-valvjs,  polyspcrma.  Recept.  line  are,  per 
singulas  valvulas excurrens.  Sem.  striata.  {FI. Per.) 

1.  Rugosa.  Peru.  2.  Parviflora.  Peru. 

VII.  Azara.  Cal.  4-5-6-part. : Cor.  0.  Nectar,  fila 
phirima  capillaria.  Stylus  subulatus.  Stig.  obtu* 
sum.  Bacta  1-loc.  polysperma.  Recept.  triplex, 
per  parictes  pericarpii  decurrens.  (FI.  Per.) 

1.  Scrrata.  Groves  of  Peru. 

2.  Inlegrifolia.  Groves  of  Peru. 

3.  Deni  at  a.  Groves  of  Peru. 

VIII.  Stalagmitis.  Cal.  4-6-phyll.  Cor.  4-6-pet. 
Recept.  carnosum  4-gonum.  Bacca  globosa  1-loc. 
stylo  stigmate  4-lobu  coronal  a. 

1.  Cambogia.  India.  (Murray,  Com.  Got.) 

IX.  Tovomia.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Pet.  4.  Anth.  ovatx. 
Stig.  sessile,  4-lobum.  Fmct.  - - - 

\.  Guianensis.  Guiana.  (Aublet.) 

X.  Si  v cana.  Cal.  3-5-part.  Pet.  3 5,  serrulata,  un- 
guiculata.  Caps,  cylindrica  (longitsima)  1-loc. 
polyspcrma.  Sent,  (inagna,  jEsculi)  imbricata, 
pulpa  involute. 

* I • ft.. l-i.  -’/j  /lirii  ■ % 


1 . Guianensis  ( Sternieckia  lateriflora  of  Willd-} 
XI.  Riikzoia.  Cal.  0.  Pci.  4.  Stig.  infundibulif. 
Bac.  ovata,  1-loc.  S-sperma. 


Styi.  brevis,  crassus.  Bac.  corticosa,  turbioato.  lie- 
globosa  dcmumlignosa, locul.  12-16. (<S/am. 32-36.)  nera. 

1.  Marmelos.  (CraUeua  Marmetos  of  Willd.) 

JXVI.  HeliantheMum.  Cal.  Lciniis  sxpe inequali- 

bus,  2 extimis  minoribus.  Caps.  l loc.  3-valv.  me- 
doseptiferis. 

This  genus,  beside  tlie  greater  part  of  those  species 
which  we  have  given  under  Cisius , contarus  the  fol- 
lowing new  species  : 

f.  Atriplicifolium.  Spain.  | See 

2.  Chet  rant  hoi des.  Portugal.  ) Earn. 


Anth.  ovatx. 


1 . Lateriflora.  ( Lamarck,  Enc.  ii.  245.) 

XII.  Vateria.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  5 pet.  Cop*.  l 4oc. 
3-valv.  Sem.  maximum. 

1 . Indica.  ( Ehrocarpus  copallijents  of  Willd.) 

XIII.  Polylefis.  Cal.  3-phyfi.  Cor.O.  Anth.  la- 
natx.  Stig.  penicilliforinc.  Drupa  davata  S-4-gona, 
angulis  inxqualibus,  cal.  coronata. 

1.  Raccmosa.  Peru.  Shr.  ( FL  Pr~.  139.) 

XIV.  Chlorosiyron.  Cal.  coloratus,  6-phyll.  Cor. 
0.  Stig.  sessile,  coucavum,  3-lobum.  Caps.  3*loc.  3- 
apenna. 

1.  VertidUatum.  Groves  of  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  140.) 

XV.  Algle.  Cal.  1-phyll.  5-lobue.  Pet.  5.  patentia. 
VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


3.  Lasianthum.  Spain  and  Portugal.  > Enc. 

4.  Inuolucraium.  Portugal.  1 ii.  p. 

5.  Alyssoides.  France  and  Spain.  J 19. 

6?  Coriaceum.  Madagascar.  ( Persoon.) 

7.  Corymbosum.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  ( Mich.) 

8.  Echioidcs.  Spain.  (Lamarck,  Id.) 

9.  Petiolaium.  Spain.  ( Thibaud .) 

10.  Ramuliflorum.  Georgia,  Carolina.  7 Mich.  i. 

11.  Carolinianum.  Carolina.  J p.  307. 

1 2.  Inconspicuum.  Neat  A ranjuez  in  Spa  in.  ( Thi. ) 

13.  Intermedium.  Near  Aranjuez in  Spain.  (Thi.) 

14.  Dcnticulatum.  Montpellier.  ( Thib .) 

15.  Rrtrnfractum.  Spain. 

16.  FUtosum.  Spain.  (Thib.) 

17.  Crastti folium.  Near  Cafsa  (Desfont.) 

18.  Acuminatum.  Near  Nice.  (Persoon.) 

19.  Thtbaudi.  Corsica.  ( Herb,  of  Thib. ) 

20.  Store  had  if olhnn.  Portugal.  (Brotero.) 

21.  Virgatnm.  Near  Mayane.  f Desfont.) 

22.  Obscurum.  Near  Fountainbleau.  ( i'hui'L) 

23.  Barbatum.  Portugal.  S.  of  France.  (Persoon.) 

2f.  Pulverulentum.  France.  ( Thuili. ) 

25.  Roseum.  Europe. 

XVII.  Lophika.  Cal.  inferus,  persistens  5*pbyll.  3i 
parva,  1 maximum  ligulatum:  1 oppositum,  triplo 
minus.  Cor.  - - Styl.  simplex,  apicc  2- fid.  Nuz 
coriacca,  l-loc.  l-sperma. 

1.  Alata.  ./Equinoctial  Africa.  Shrub. 

XVII I.  Coublandia.  Cal.  tuhulosus,  4-deot,  Cor. 
1 -pet.  tubulosa,  limbo  4-fido.  Siam.  25,  basi  coalita. 
Lcgi mien,  torulosum. 

1.  Frutescens.  Cayenne.  (Aublet.) 

Dioykba. 

XIX.  Ablania.  CaL  4 seu  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Styl. 
2,  bifidi.  Caps,  seto&a,  1-loc.  4-valv.  polyspcrma. 

1.  LaunJoUa.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shr.  (Aublet.) 

Pentacvsia. 

XX.  RitvtfcyfOTHBKA.  Cal.  5-phyR.  Cor.  0.  Storm. 
10.  Styl.  breves,  oppressi.  Stig.  lottga,  crassa,  di- 
vergeiitia.  Caps.  5-coccx,  supemc  caudatx,  in- 
fernc  dchiscentcs.  Sem.  subcarinata.  Recept.  co- 
lumnare  5-gonum. 

1.  Spinosa.  Peru.  (Fl.  Per.  142.) 

POLYGYNtA. 

XXI.  Guatteria.  'CM.  3-phyll.  Cor.  6-pet.  Anth. 
cuneiformcs.  Drupa:  plurimx,  peduuculatx,  l-spcr- 
mx,  receptac.  subconvexo  insert*. 
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XI H.  1.  Glauea.  3.  Pendula. 

Polyan-  2.  Ooalis.  4.  Hirsuta. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  Peru.  See  FL  Per.  This 
l-"u  genus  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  joined  with  Uvari  a. 
XXII.  Porcelia.  Cat.  Sphyll.  Pet.  6.  interiora 
majors.  Germ,  plura.  Stig.  sessilia  obtusa.  Bac. 
(1  aut  plurcs)  cylindricae  aut  ovatx  poly  sperm*. 
Sem.  suturae  iutertiae  adnexa,  arillata. 

1.  Triloba.  (Annona  triloba  of  Willd. ) 

2.  Parvifiora.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  (Mich.) 

3.  Pygmcea.  (Annona  pygnuea  of  Willi) 

4.  Grandi flora.  Georgia  and  Florida.  (Mick.) 

5.  Nitidifolia.  Peru.  (FI.  Per.) 

XXI 1 1.  Molukedia.  Cal.  turbinatus,  4-fid.  sub- 
claueus.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  cunciformcs.  Stig.  subula- 
ta.  Germ,  numerosa.  Dritpa  plurimsc,  sessilea. 
Peer  jit.  planum. 

1.  Rotunda.  Peru.  1 

2.  Ooata.  Peru.  > See  FL  Per.  p.  142. 

3.  Lanceolata.  Peru.  J 

XXIV.  Anamenia.  CaL  5-pHyll.  Pet.  5.  aut  plu- 
ra, absque  nectario.  Germ,  recept.  globoso  impo- 
sita.  Bac . plurimse,  1 -sperm*.  ( Fol . teruata  aut 
pinnata.  Flor.  umbellati. ) 

].  Coriacea.  2.  Jjuerpitiifolia. 

3.  Gracilis.  4.  Hirsuta. 


5.  Daud folia.  cU*  u 

AU  from  the  Cape.  Sp.  4.  is  the  Adonis  Capensis  ftho- 
of  Willd.  These  species  have  the  flowers  of  .Ido.  *«• 
nis,  the  fruit  of  Hydrastis,  and  the  habit  of  the  — 
umbelliferous  plant?. 

XXV.  Ficaria.  Cal.  3*phyll.  Pet.  8-9  ungue  ore- 
tarifero.  Sem.  compressa,  obtusa,  nuda. 

1.  Verna.  Europe.  (Persoon.) 

XXVI.  Hydropeltib.  Cal.  6-phyll.  subconnivcr,«. 

Cor.  0.  Caps,  plures,  sub-camosx,  oblongs,  2- 
loc.  1-2-spcrmx. 

1.  Purpurea.  Lower  Carolina.  (Mick.) 

XXVII.  Limnochakis.  Cal.  3 -phyll.  inferos,  per- 
sistent Cor.  3-pet.  disco  hypogyno  impotiu. 

St  am.  numcrosisbima,  ibidem  imposita:  filamcntii 
paucis  fertilibus,  multis  castratis;  anthcris  2 loc. 

Ovar.  circitcr  20.  in  orbera  dispos.it  a,  aupera:  Stig. 
totidem  crassiuscula.  Caps,  polysperms,  situ  et 
numero  germinum:  propria  scmictrcularit,  mein, 
branacra,  interne  dehisce  ns,  externe  ruiundata,  sul- 
cata. Sem.  mimcrosmima,  conduplicata,  angulo 
interior!  capsularum  aihxa,  echiuata.  InUg.  sim- 
plex, membranaccum,  muricatum.  Albumen.  0.  Emb. 
magnitudine  et  figura  scmims.  (Humboldt  a bon* 
pland,  PL  jEquinoct.  p.  116.) 

1.  Emarginata.  Lakes  iu  South  America, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  POLYANDRIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  this  class ; but  they  belong  to  natural  genera, 
the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and 
which  fall  under  other  classes. 


me  felina , chelidonii.  Bocconia  cordata . 

Trioynia. 

Reseda  lutea. 


Monogynia. 


POLYGYNIA- 


Psidium  montanum.  T alinum  anacampseros.  Cleo-  Phytolacca  icosandra. 


CLASS  XIV.  DID  YN  AMI  A. 


— Order  I.  Gyhkospermia. 

CU«  XIV. 

Didynamia.  Sect.  I.  Calyxes  nearly  b-chft. 

1103.  Perilla.  Calycis  lacinia  suprema  brevissima* 
Slam,  distantia.  Styl.  2-conncxi. 

1.  Ocymoides.  India.  Ann. 

^ 1 105.  Glecuoma.  Antkcrarum  singulum  par  in  for- 
mam  crucis  connivens.  Cal.  5-fid. 

1 . Hederacea.  Engl,  and  otherpts.  ofEur.  Per. 
% 2.  Hirsuta.  Woods  of  Hungary.  (PI.  Hung.) 

1096.  HybsOPUS.  Cor.  labium  inferius  tripartitum, 
lacinula  intermedia  suberenata.  Siam,  recta  dis- 
tantia. 

‘ \.  Officinalis.  Austria  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

2.  Lophanthus.  North  of  China.  Pcren. 

3.  Nejietokles.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Pcren. 

4.  Seraph ula rifoli us.  Canada.  Bien. 

1098.  Elsholtzia.  Cal.  tubulosus  5-dent.  Cor. 
bilabiata  ; labium  supcrins  4-dcnt. ; inferius  supe- 
riori  longius  indivisum  suberen  ula  turn.  Stain,  dis* 
tantia. 

1.  Crist  ala.  At  the  Lake  Baikal.  Ann. 

2.  Paniculata.  In  the  wet  parts  of  East  Indies 
*3?  Ocymoides.  Pondicherry. 


1101.  Bvstropooon.  Cal.  5-subulatus,  fauce 
batus.  Cor.  labium  superius  2-fid.  inferius  S-fid. 
Siam,  distantia. 

1.  Pcctinatum.  In  the  dry  chalky  grounds  of 
Jamaica,  and  in  Peru.  Shrub. 

2.  Sida folium.  Ptfru. 

3.  Suaveolctu.  In  the  fields  of  S.  America.  Aan. 

4.  Plumosum.  In  the  Canaries.  Shrub. 

5.  Origanifolium.  Nivaria.  Shrub. 

6.  Canariense.  Madeira  and  Canaries.  SJtrvb. 
7-  Ptmctaium.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

* 8.  Plumosum . Canaries.  Shrub. 

£ 1102.  Mentha.  Cor.  subzqualis,  4-fida  : bcinia 
latiore  emarginata.  Siam.  erecU  distantia. 

1.  Auriauaria.  Watery  parts  of  ludia.  Peres. 

2.  Sylvestris.  Engl.  Germany,  Frauce.  Per. 

S.  Ncmorosa.  Engl.  Germany,  Denmark.  Per. 
4.  Gratissima.  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland. 

Pcren. 


5.  Niliaca.  Egypt.  Pcren. 

6.  GlabrtUa . Egypt.  Peren. 

7.  Viridis.  England,  Franco,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Peren. 

8.  Uotundifolia.  England  and  Germany.  Per. 
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' XIV.  9.  Crispa.  Siberia,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  20.  Lnnala.  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Ann.  Cla«  XIV. 
luni't.  Prren  • 21.  Decumbent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  7 Thun-  Mynaima* 

10.  Hirsute,  Engl.  Holland i Germany.  Percn.  • 22.  / htgosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  J berg . — 

1 1.  Atptalica.  Europe,  near  water.  Perm.  • 23.  /Egyptian*.  Egypt.  1 0fJuss 

IS.  Citrate.  In  Europe  in  the  Palatinate.  Percn.  • 24-.  Lasiantha . Spain.  j 

\ 3.  Piperita.  In  England.  Perm.  • 25.  Lineirifolia.  Spain  and  Portugal.  ( Brofcro.) 

1 4.  Saliva.  South  of  Europe.  Perm.  • 26.  Alpha.  Near  Narbonne  and  in  Dauphiny. 

15.  Dentala.  Europe?  Perm.  m 27.  Chainirdry  folia.  Valentia.  ( Cavan.) 

1 6.  Gent i lit.  England  and  S.  of  Europe.  Per . • 28.  Sericen.  Spain.  ( Persoon .)  • 

17.  JfWWtf.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per.  / M.) 

18.  Audriaca.  Ditches  and  banks  of  rirers  in  • 30.  PnUida • Capo  of  Good  Hope.  1 Thun - 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Perm.  • £1.  Plnmosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  j firvgv 

19.  Canadensis.  Canada.  1099.  Lavandula.  Cal.  ovatus,  subden  tat  us,  brac- 

tt).  Pulegium.  England,  France,  Germany,  and  tea  suffultus.  Car.  rejupinata.  Slam,  intra  tubum. 

Switzerland.  Perm.  1.  Spica.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

*2\.  Cervina.  Montpellier  and  on  the  Rhine.  Per.  2.  Sloecha.%.  South  of  France,  Spain,  and  the 

22.  PeriUoides.  India.  Ann.  N. of  Africa.  Shr.  3.  / ’iridi  % Madeira.  Shr. 


*23.  Odorata.  Britain.  Perenfl 

• 24.  Acutifvlia.  Britain.  Per.  I See  Smith's  FI. 

• *25.  Ilubra.  Britain.  Perm,  f Brit.  ii.  p.  615. 

• *26.  Gracilis.  Britain.  Perm.  J 

• *27 . Canescrns.  Spain.  ( Roth . ) 

•28.  Capmsis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ( Thunb .) 

• 29.  Lutandukejolia.  America. 

• SO.  Tenuis.  Carolina  aud  Georgia.  (Mich.) 

• 31.  Australis.  • 32.  Gracilis 

• 33.  Salurieuides. 

Sp.  9 aud  10  seem  to  be  the  same.  Sp.  31—33 
from  New  Holland.  See  Brown’s  Prodr . 
p.  505. 

1104.  Hyi  tw.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  ringens,  labium 
superiui  2-lid.  ; inferius  3-part,  lacinia  intermedia 
sacculiformis  ! .St am.  declinata.  , 

1.  Verticillata.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

*2.  Co  pitot  a.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

5.  Radiatn.  Carolina.  Perm. 

\.  Chamcedrys.  Guiana. 

. * 5.  Rcpurvata.  Cayenne.  1 Poiteau  Mono- 

• 6.  Alrontbcns.  Cayenne.  I graphie  du 

• 7.  Pteudochamcedrys.  Antilles.  > Genre  Hyp- 

• S.  Spicaia.  St  Domingo.  I tis  in  Ann. 

• 9.  Scoparia.  St  Domingo.  J du.MusA.-i. 

• 10.  Pectinate,  (Bystropogon  pectin,  of  WiUd.) 
•*11.  Persian.  Persia.  ( Sprmgel .) 

• 12.  Suaveolms.  (Bystropogon  suaieol.  of  WiUd.) 
100.  Sideritib.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  ringens  lab.  sup. 

2-fidum  ; infer.  3-part.  Siam,  intra  tubum  co- 
rollae.  Stig.  breviua  involvens  alterum. 

1.  Canariensis.  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles.  Shr. 

2.  Candicans.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

3.  Creiica.  Candia.  Shrub. 

‘ 4.  Montana. ' Italy  and  Austria.  Ann. 

If.  Urgant  or  Sigricans.  Ann. 

6.  Humana.  South  of  Europe.  Dim. 

7.  Syriaca.  Italy,  Candia,  and  the  East.  Shr. 

8.  Taurica.  Taurida.  Shrub. 

9.  Distans.  Shrub. 

10.  Per/oliala.  Iii  the  East.  Perm . 

1 1 . Ciliala.  Japan. 

1*2.  Incana.  Spain.  Shrub. 

13.  t'irgnta.  N.  of  Africa  near  Mascar.  Shrub. 

14.  Glauca.  Valent  ia.  Peren. 

15.  llyssojnfolta , or  alpina.  ^Tuscany,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Perm. 

16.  Scordioides.  Montpel.  Spain,  Switzer.  Per . 

17.  Spinosa.  Spain.  Shrub. 

18.  Hirsute.  Spain,  Italy,  S.  of  France.  Perch. 

19.  Ocala.  Peru.  Percn. 


4.  Dentata.  Spam  and  th-*  N.of  Africa.  Shrub. 

5.  Pinnata.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

6.  Multi/ida.  Spain  aud  the  N\  of  Africa.  Shr. 

7.  Abrotanoides.  Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 

8.  Carnosa.  In  the  East  Indies.  Shrub.  . 

• 9.  Pedunculate*  Spain.  ( Cavanilles .) 

♦ 10.  Ileterophylla.  (Chians.) 

J 1093.  Tcuckilm.  Corolla:  labium  superius  nullum 
sed  fissura  ejus  loco  in  qua  stanr.  jaentit.  i 

1.  Campannlatnm.  I is  the  East  and  Italy.  -Per . 

2.  I Arvlgatum.  Buenos  Ayres.  • * 

3.  Orientule.  Armenia  and  Media.  Peren. 

4.  Parviflorum.  Armenia.  Shrub. 

5.  Bolrys.  France,  Germ.  Switz.  Italy.  Ann. 

6.  Nissolianum.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Ann. 

7.  Tr[fidnm . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

8.  Pseudo -chama pity*.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 

and  North  of  Africa.  Perm. 

9.  F rut  leans.  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and 

North  of  Africa.  Shrub.  + 

10.  Brevifblium.  Coast  of  Candia.  Shrub . 

11.  Crettcum.  Candia  and  Egypt.  Shrub. 

12.  Marutn.  Valentis.  Shrub. 

1 3.  Quadratulum.  Spain  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 
J4.  Multiflorum.  Spain.  Shrub. 

15.  Regium.  Spain.  Shrub. 

16.  Laxmaspsi.  Siberia,  Hungary, Sclavonia.  Bias. 

17.  Sibericum.  Siberia.  Perm. 

18.  Asiaticum.  East  Indies  ? Shrub. 

19.  Cubense.  In  moist  pts.  of  Cuba.  Bicn.  Per. 

20.  Arduini.  21.  Canadense.  Canada.  Per. 

22.  Virginicum.  Virginia.  Perm. 

23.  Japonicum.  Japan.  Perm. 

24.  In/latum.  Jamaica.  Perm. 

*25.  ViUosutn.  Maud  of  Tongataboo. 

26.  Hurcttnicum . Germany.  Peren. 

27.  Abutiloides.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

28.  Scorodonia.  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Holland.  Perm. 

29.  Pseudo-scorodonia.  Near  May  anc  Algiers.  Shr. 

30.  Betomcum.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

31.  Resupinalum.  Near  Mascar N.  Africa.  Ann. 

32.  M >f  France.  Shr. 

33.  Salviattriun.  In  Portugal.  Peren. 

34.  Scordium.  Engl,  and  other  pts. of  Eur.  Shrub. 

35.  Scordioides.  Candia.  Peren. 

36.  Chameedrys.  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
near  Jerusalem.  Pc  ten. 

37.  Ileterophyllu/n.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

38.  Bracteatum.  Near  Mascar  and  Tlcntsen.  Per. 
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CU«  XIV.  3$.  Lucidum.  Provence.  Perm, 

Pjdynw.»i.  40.  Witidvm,  Morocco.  Shrub. 

_ 41.  Flap  urn.  Carniola,  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Spain, 

Montpellier,  and  Algiers.  Snrub. 

42.  Montannm.  Dry  parts  of  Germany,  Mont- 
pellier, Geneva,  and  Switzerland.  Shrub. 

43.  Supinsrm.  Austria.  Shrub. 

44.  Thymifo/inm.  Valentia.  Shrub. 

45.  Pyrenaicum.  Pyrenees.  Perm. 

46.  Rot undi folium.  Valentia.  Shrub. 

47.  Buxi folium.  Spain.  Shrub. 

48.  Aureum.  Spain,  S.  of  France,  Syria.  Shrub. 
49-  Flavescens.  South  of  France.  Shrub. 

60.  Gnaphalodcs.  Spain.  Shrub. 

51.  Aehtrmenis.  Shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Shrub. 

52.  Poliun u Candia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  south  of 
France.  Shrub. 

58.  Trifoliatum.  Spain  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 

54.  Pseudhyssopus.  In  the  dry  sunny  mountains 
of  Italy  ana  Candia.  Shrub. 

55.  Valeniinvm.  Valentia.  Shrub. 

56.  Cajnfatun u France,  Spain,  and  Siberia.  Shr. 

57.  Lufitanicum.  Portugal.  Perm. 

58.  PycnophyUum.  Spain.  Perm . 

59.  Verticillatum.  Valentia.  Shrub. 

60.  Li ba nit  it.  Spain.  Shrub. 

61.  PuntUtm.  Spain.  Shrub. 

62.  Angustissimum.  Spain.  Shrub.  , 

63.  Cadesle.  Highest  mts.  of  Valentia.  Shrub . 

64.  Spinotvm.  Portugal  and  Spain.  Ann. 

•65.  HeterojthylUtm.  Chili.  ( Cavartillct.) 

*66.  Rosmarini folium.  Candia. 

•67?  Charamoniente.  (Car'aniUet.) 

•68.  ('umosum.  Spain.  I Thib.) 

• 69.  Majoruna.  France,  Spain,  Siberia.  ( Thib.) 
•70.  jFgypliatw.  Egypt.  (Herb,  of  JussA 
•71.  Corymbosum.  New  Holland.  1 Brown’s 

• 72.  Racemosum.  New  Holland.  > Prodr. 

• 73.  Argutum.  New  Holland.  J p.  509- 

Sp.  71— -73  are  given  by  Mr  Brown,  with  the 
following  character.  CaL  5-  fid.  squalls.  Cor. 
lab.  tup.  abbreviatum,  2-part,  laciniis  latcrali- 
ter  reflexis  inf.  3-lobum,  lobo  medio  majorc. 
Stam.  e fissura  lab.  sup.  exserta. 

^1092.  Ajl  oa.  Cor.  labium  superiua  minimum  2-dent. 
Slam,  labio  superiore  longiora. 

1 .Orientals.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

2.  Decumbent.  Atthesideof  woodsJapan.  Per. 

3.  Pi/ramidafis.  Sweden,  S wit  zcrl.  Germ.  Bien. 

4.  Alpina.  England,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
and  at  Tubingen.  Peren. 

5.  Genevcnsis.  High  grounds  of  Europe.  Per. 

6.  Replans.  England  and  S.  of  Europe.  Peren. 

7.  Chamtcpilys.  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Hungary,  the  East,  Bar- 
bary,  and  Virginia.  Ann. 

8.  Chta.  Island  of  Chios.  Ann. 

9.  Iw 7.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  North  Africa.  Ann. 

10.  SalicfoUa.  Armenia.  Peren. 

• 11?  Africanum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  7 Thun - 

• 12?  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3 berg. 

• 13.  Australis.  New  S.  Wales.  7 Brown’s  Prodr. 

• 14.  Sinuata.  New  S.  Wale*.  J p.  503. 

- 1113.  Piilomm.  Cal.  angulatus.  Cor.  labium  iu- 
perius,  incumbens,  comprcssum,  villosum. 

1.  Fruticosa.  Sicily  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

2.  Purpurea . Portugal  and  Spain.  Shrub. 


ANY. 

3.  Italica.  Italy  and  Portugal.  Shrub.  0m  Q 

4.  Nissolii.  In  the  East. 

5.  Armenicu.  Armenia.  Peren. 

6.  Lychnitis.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

7.  Ixtciniala . In  the  East.  Peren.  Bien. 

8.  Smnia.  North  of  Africa.  Peren. 

9.  Chnifm.  Spain.  Perm. 

10.  Bilobu.  Mount  Atlas,  near  Mayaoe  to  Al- 
giers. Perm. 

11.  Pungens.  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Siberia  at 
the  river  Wolga.  Peren. 

12.  Herba  venti . Spain,  Italy,  S.  of  France.  Per. 

13.  Alpina.  On  the  tops  of  the  Altaian  mts.  Per . 

14 . 'Jubcrosa.  Plains  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

15.  Zeulauica.  India.  Ann. 

16.  marlinicensist  or  Caribea.  Martinique.  Ann. 

17.  Vriicifolia.  Arabia  Felix,  E.  Indies.  Ann, 

18.  Decemdentata.  Society  Isles. 

19.  Biflora.  East  Indies. 

29.  Chinensis.  China.  Shrub.. 

21.  Jndica.  India.  Ann. 

22.  Moluecoides . Arabia  Felix.  Shrub,  », 

2S.  Glabrata.  Arabia  Felix. 

24.  Alba..  Arabia  Felix. 

25.  Nepetefoka.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

26.  Leottunu.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

27.  Leonilif.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

•28.  Salvur/blia.  ( Jacq.  Schoenb.  iii.  58.) 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  25,  2o,  27*  under  the  submenus 

Leonolis. 

J 1112.  Lionurus.  CaL  5-dent.  Car.  labium  stipe- 
nut  planum  integrum  ; inferiu*  3-part,  laciaia  me- 
dia indivisa. 

1.  Crispus.  Siberia.  Perm. 

2.  Cardiaca.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Marrubiastrum.  Bohemia,  Ukraine,  Ger- 
many, and  Java.  Peren. 

4.  Galeobdolon.  Groves  of  Europe.  Perm* 

5.  Supinut.  Siberia.  Perm. 

6.  Tartarian.  Tartary.  Perm - 

7.  Sibiricus . Siberia.  Ann. 

* 8.  I Amato.  ( BaJJota  lanata  of  WiUd.) 

Persoon  ranks  Sp*  6,  7»  8*  under  the  subgraus 
Panzeria. 

| 1103.  Betomca.  Cal.  aristatus.  Car . lab.  sop. 
adscendens  planiusculum  ; tubus  cyliodricus. 

1.  Officinalis.  Engl,  a jid  other  pts,  of  Eur.  Per . 

2.  Stricta . Perm. 

3.  Incana.  Peren. 

4.  Orient  alts.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

5.  Alopeatros,  Savoy,  Silesia,  Upper  Austria 
Italy  a»d  Provence.  Perm. 

6.  J Ursula.  Appenines  and  Pyrenees,  Perm. 

7.  Grnndiflpra.  At  the  R.Tercckin  Siberia.  Per. 

8.  Heracfca.  Jn  the  East. 

J 1-1 06.  La  mi  um.  Cor.  lab.  sup.  integrum,  fornics- 
turn ; lab.  inf.  2-lob.  j faux  utnnque  margins 
dentata. 

1.  Orpala.  Hungary,  Italy,  and  1 stria.  Perm. 

2.  Larvigalnm.  Italy  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

3.  Rugomm.  Italy.  Perm. 

4.  Gargantcvm.  Mt.  of  St  Angelo  in  Italy.  Per, 

5.  Macu/atum.  Italy,  Germany,  Silesia.  Per. 

6.  Album.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

7.  Molle.  Peren. 

8.  Purpureum.  Engl,  andqtherpts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

9.  Incisum.  South  of  France.  Ann. 

10.  Bifidum,  Naples. 
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XFV.  11.  Tomentosum.  Armenia. 

1^.  Amplexicaule.  England  other  pu.  of  Eur.  An. 
v~*"  * - 13.  Mnllifidum.  In  tne  East.  Ann. 

• 14.  Hirsutum.  (Lamarck,  Ewe.) 

• 15.  Ilispidulum.  North  America.  ( Michaux.) 

J 1107.  Galeopsis.  Cor.  labium  superius  subere- 

natum,  fornicatum  \ Lb.  infer.  supra  2-dentatum. 

1.  IxulaHum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Grandiflora  ocliroleuca t or  villosa.  England* 
France,  and  Germany.  Ann. 

3.  Tetrahit.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

4.  Cannabina,  or  Versicolor.  England  and  other 
paru  of  Europe.  Ann.  . 

*5.  August  folia.  Europe.  ( Per  soon.) 

•6.  Parviflora.  Dauphiny.  ? Viliars. ) 

• 7.  Hispida.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ( Thunb.)  \ 
$ 1109.  STAniYS.  Cor.  lab.  superius  fornicatum*  , 
lab.  infer,  iateribus  reflexum  : intermedia  majore 
cmarginata.  St  am.  deflorata  versus  ktera  reflex  a. 

1.  Spiral ica.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann.  . 

2.  Circinaia . Tunis  and  Mount  Atlas.  Peren. 

3.  Coccinea.  Peren » 

4.  PtUustris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

5.  Alpina.  Germany,  SwitzcrL  Carniola.  Per. 

6.  Germanicfs.  England*  France,  Germany, 
and  Siberia.  Peren.  7.  Intermedia.  Shr. 

8.  Lanata.  Siberia.  Peten. 

9.  Crdica.  Candia.  Peren. 

10.  Heraclea.  Near  Nice.  Peren. 

11.  Tenu  folia.  Pennsylvania.  Peren*  . 

12.  Glutinosa.  Candia.  Shrub. 

13.  Spinosa.  Candia.  Shrub. 

14.  Orientalis.  In  the  East. 

15.  Palcrstina.  Palestine.  Shrub. 

10.  Maritima.  Venice,  Montpellier,  the  East.  Per.  . 

17.  sEthiopica.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

18.  Hirla.  In  the  East,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Per. 

19.  iMvandulifolia.  In  the  East.  Peren, 

20.  Rugosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

21.  Recta.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

22.  Arcnaria.  Tunis,  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

23.  Annua.  France, Germany,  Switzerland.  Ann. 

24.  Arrensis,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

25.  Lat  tfolia.  Shrub. 

26.  Artemisia.  Cochinchina  and  China. 


* 27-  Decumbent. 
9 28.  Nepefi folia. 


I Herb,  of  Desfont.) 
(Deaf.  Catal.  p.  58.) 


• 29.  Aspera.  Carolina.  7 t •:  r 

* 30.  Hussopi folia.  Carolina.  J lc  * P* 

• 31.  Mauritian  us.  Me  of  France.!  „ , fT 

-32.  Ut  of  Franc.  j "”*>■  °f  •*>“*• 

“ 33.  Sconlioidt,  Morocco.  (Deaf.  Cat.) 

• 35.'  Egfjr  } I,crb-  of  Ju,si'u- 

*3 6.  (Mdiqua.  Croatia.  Peren.  (PI.  Hung.) 

* 37.  BetonkaeJoBa.  Near  Rochelle.  7 Herb,  of 

* 38.  Corsica.  Corsica.  J Richard. 

| 1097.  Nepeta.  Cor.  lab.  inf.  lacinula  intermedia 
crenata,  faux  margin*  reflexo.  Slam,  approximata. 
) . Cat  aria.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Angmtifolia.  Arragon.  Peren. 

3.  Crt  pa.  Perea. 

4.  IlrluAropfolkt.  In  the  East. 

B.  Pan  turn  tea.  Austria  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

6.  Ccrruleu.  Perm. 

7.  / uAacca.  Spain,  Siberia,  Carniola.  Peren. 
b.  Incarta.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

9*  Japonic a.  Top  of  the  mts.  of  Japan.  Peren* 


10.  Ucranica.  Ukraine.  Pfren.  XIV. 

11.  Nepetella.  South  of  Europe.  Peren.  DtJyi.^mta. 

12.  Suda.  Switzerland  and  Spain.  Peren.  ' 1J" 

13.  MclusrefoUa.  Candia.  Peren. 

14.  Hirsuta.  Sicily.  15.  Italica.  Italy.  Per. 

16.  Multibracieata.  Mount  Atlas  near  Tlemsen. 

17.  Reticuiuta.  Mount  Atlas  near  Tlemsen. 

18.  Tuberosa.  Spain  and  Portugal  Perm . 

19.  Lanata.  South  of  Europe.  Perm, 

20.  ScordtAis.  Candia.  Shrub. 

21.  Virginica.  Virginia.  Peren. 

22.  Malabar ica.  Malabar.  23.  IndicQ.  India.  , 

24.  Amboinka.  Amboyna.  Shrub. 

25.  Mudagascariensis . Madagascar,  Mauritius*  . 

India.  Peren.  . 

26.  Multifida.  Throughout  Siberia,  beyond  the 
river  Jenisey.  Peren. 

27.  Botryoides.  Siberia  at  the  river  Jenisey.  An.  . 

• 28.  Longijiora.  Persia.  (Fenienat.) 

•29.  Gravcolens.  Dauphiny, Piedmont.  (Viliars.)  ) 

• 30.  Latijolia.  Pyrenees.  (FI.  FrangJ 
•31.  Racemosa.  In  the  East.  ( Lam.  Enc.) 

• 32.  Sakiafolia.  Tauria  ? ( Pcrsoon.) 

1094.  Sat ureia.  Corolla  lacinias  subacquaiis.  Slant  . 
distantia. 

1.  Juliana.  Tuscany  and  Florence.  Shrub. 

2.  Nervosa.  Mount  Atlas.  Shrub. 

S.  Thymbra . Candia  and  Tripoli.  Shrub. 

4.  Graca.  Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Perch , . 

5.  Filiformis.  Mount  Atlas.  Shrub. 

6.  Montana.  Tuscany,  Narbonne,  Carniola*  . 

Croatia,  and  Italy.  Shrub.  . 

7.  Rupestris.  Rocks  of  Carniola.  Shrub. 

8.  Hortens  is.  S.  of  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

9.  Capita ta.  Candia  near  the  Guadalquivir*  , 

Seville,  Greece*  and  Palestine.  Shrub. 

10.  Spinosa.  Candia.  Shrub.  . 

11.  Viminea.  Cold  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

• 12.  Americana.  America.  (Poir.  Enc.) 

$ 1110.  Ballota.  Cal.  hypocraterif.  5-dent.  10*  - 
striatus.  .Cor.  lab.  sup.  crauatum,  concavum. 

1.  Nigra.  Engl  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Perea*  . 

2.  Alba.  Europe.  Perm. 

3.  Lanata.  Siberia  towards  China.  Peren.  . 

4.  Distkka.  India.  Ann. 

• 5i  Septum.  Paris.  ( ThuilL) 

•6.  Mount  tana.  I sic  ol  France.  (Herb,  of  Jusa.) 

J 1111.  Mahhehium.  CaL  hypocraterif.  rigidus,  10-  • 
striatus.  Cor.  lab.  sup.  bifid  um,  hncare*  rectum. 

1.  A/yssum.  Spain.  Peren.  > 

2.  Astracanicum.  Astracan  and  the  East.  Per.  ■- 

3.  l*eregrinuui.  Italy,  Caadia,  and  Austria.  Per. 

4.  Crcttcujn.  Mansteld  and  the  East.  Peren. 

5.  Cuhdidusimum . In  the  East.  Perm. 

6.  Supinum . Spain,  S.of  Francc*andCaruioL  Per. 

7.  Cataricefoiium.  In  the  East. 

8.  V ulgare.  Engl  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

9.  Afrtcanum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren , 

10.  Crispum.  Italy  and  Spain.  Peren. 

11.  Hirrutum.  Per.  12.  llupaukum.  Spain. Per. 

13.  Pseudu-dtcUunnms.  Can  eta.  Shrub. 

14.  Acetabulosum.  Candia.  Peren. 

• 15.  Circsnatum.  IntheE.i  (Lam. Encyc.  iii.771.)  j 
1114.  Moluccella.  CaL  carapan.  amphatus.  Cor. 

iatior,  spinoKus. 

1.  Spinosa  Molucca  Isles.  Ann. 

2.  luevis.  Syria.  Ann. 

5.  Tuberosa.  Deserts  of  S.  Tartary  ,Wolga.  Per,  . 
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Claw  XtV.  4..  Persica,  Persia.  Shrub. 

iMyiiami*.  5.  Frutesoens.  Italy.  Shrub. 

— — T_  J 6.  Grandiflora.  Mta.  of  Songaria.  Perm. 

Sect.  II.  Calyxes  2-lipped. 

| 1124.  Scutkllaiua.  Cal.  ore  integral  post  flo- 
rcr-ccntiam  clauso,  opcrculato. 

1.  Orieutalis.  Armenia  near  Tephlis,  Morocco. 
Perm. 

2.  Alhida.  In  the  East.  Perm. 

3.  Alpina.  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Percn. 

4.  J.upulma.  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Pete w. 

5.  Lateriflora.  Canada  and  Virginia.  Perm. 

6.  Gatericnlata.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

7.  Hastifolia.  Austria  and  Germany*  coast*  of 
Sweden.  Perm. 

8.  Minor.  England  and  Germany.  Perm. 

9.  Integrifalia , or  Ovalifolia.  Virginia,  Canada. 

10.  Havanensi*.  Shores  of  the  Havannah. 

11.  Purpurascms.  Caribbec  Isles. 

12.  llyssopifblia.  Virginia. 

13.  Peregrina.  Italy,  Siberia,  and  Hungary.  Per. 

14.  Columns.  Italy.  Perm.  15.  Indica.  China. 

16.  Altissima.  In  the  East.  Perm. 

17.  Creiica.  Candia.  Shrub. 

• 18.  Grandiflora.  Siberia.  (Curt. Mag.  t.  635.) 

• 1!).  Fruticosa.  Persia.  (Desfont.  Cat. ) 

• 20.  Pilota.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  1 Mich . i. 
*21.  Parmla.  Canada  and  the  Illinois,  J p.  12. 

* 22.  Racemosa.  Monte  Video.  ( Herb,  of  Juss.) 

* 23.  Humilis . New  HolL  and  Van  Diem.  Island. 

* 24.  Mollis.  New  South  Wales. 

For  Sp.  23,  24,  see  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.*507. 

X 1117.  Thymus.  Cal.  bilabiati  faux  villis  clausa. 

1.  Serpylhtm.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  iMtiuginosus.  France  and  Germany.  Shrub. 

3.  Laevigata*.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrnb. 

4.  Vulgaris.  Stony  mts.  of  Spain  and  Siberia.  It 
is  very  common  in  the  south  of  France.  Skr. 

3.  iMnceolatus.  Mt.  Atlas  near  Tlcmsen.  Shr. 

6.  Numb  lieu*.  Near  La  Calle  in  Barbary.  Shr. 

7.  Ayg is.  Spain.  Shrub. 

8.  Marxchnllianus.  Taurida.  Shrub. 

9.  Inodorus.  Dry  hills  of  Algiers.  Shrub. 

10.  Acinos.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

1 1.  Pat  minus,  S.  of  Eur.  and  Hung.  Ann.  Rim. 

12.  Alpinus.  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Austria, 
and  of  Montpellier. 

13.  Montana*.  Mountains  of  Carpathia,  of  the 
Vallm  and  Piedmont.  Ann. 

14.  Pipervlla.  Spain. 

15.  Brotonri.  Jamaica.  Ann.  Perm. 

16.  Filiformi*.  Majorca  and  Minorca.  Shrub. 

17.  CcphaJotu s.t  Spain  and  Portugal.  Shrub. 

18.  Stria! us.  Naples.  Shrub. 

19.  ViUosus.  Portugal.  Shrub. 

20.  Mastichina.  Stony  parts  of  Spain.  Shrub . 

21.  Tragoriganum.  Candia.  Shrub. 

22.  Virginias*.  Virginia.  Perm. 

* 23.  Angustifblia.  Europe.  ( Persooni) 

• 24.  Aacularis.  Croatia.  Shrub . ) n 

• 25.  Croatia  us.  Mts.  of  Croatia.  4 i!  1‘ 

• 26.  Richards.  Balearic  Isles.  j tlu*8- 

* 27.  Curolinianut.  Carol,  and  Georgia.  (Mich.) 

• 28.  Corsicus.  Corsica.  (Herb.  Richard.) 

* 29.  Micranthus.  Portugal.  ( Hrotero.) 

♦ 30.  Tcneriffir.  Tenerine.  (Herb,  of  Lam.) 

* 31.  MuUtJtonu . (Per soon.) 


• 32.  Calamintha.l  under  Melissa  f Smith,  Fhr.  Ctfc»  TO 

• 33.  Nepda.  j in  Willd.  [M,  ii.  641. 

See  the  new  genus  Acynos. 

1122.  Plf.ctranthus.  Cal.  lacinia  summa  majoir. 

Car.  resupinata  ringens,  tubo  sursurn  gibbo  veleal. 
carato. 

1.  Fruticosus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fiknb. 

2.  Galeatus.  Java. 

3.  Nudi flams.  China.  Shrub. 

4.  Forskoliei.  Arabia  Felix  and  Madagascar. 

5.  Crass ifolius.  Egypt. 

6.  Punctatns.  Africa.  Bim. 

1121.  OciMUM.  Cal.  labio  superiore  orbiculato;  in. 
feriore  4-fido.  Cor.  resupinata;  alterum  kbium  i- 
tidum ; alterum  iudi  visum.  Fil.  exteriors  basi 

process jm  emittentia. 

1.  Thyrsi florwn.  India.  ) 2.  Inflexum.  Japaa. 

8.  Virgatum . Japan  near  Nagasaki. 

4.  Monachorum.  India.  Ann. 

5.  Gratissimum.  India.  Shrub. 

6.  Album.  India  and  Java.  Ann. 

7.  T'nneutasum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

8.  Grandiflontm.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

9.  BaHlicunt.  India  and  Persia.  Attn. 

10.  Minimum.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

11.  Jntegcrrimum.  East  Indies. 

12.  Sanctum.  India.  Ann. 

IS.  Rugortim.  Japan.  14.  Crispum.  Japan. 

15.  Sea  brum,  japan. 

16.  American  urn.  America.  Ann. 

17.  Verticiliatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Acutum.  Japan. 

19.  Tmuiflorum.  Malabar.  Ann.  Shrub. 

50.  Polysiachtfon.  India.  Ann. 

2 1 . Serphyltijoliurn.  Mt.  Chadra in  Arab.  Fel.  Shr. 

22.  Menthoiaes.  Ceylon.  23.  Mode.  India.  Ann, 

24.  Adscmdens.  India.  Perm. 

25.  ScuteUarioides.  India. 

26.  Prostratum.  India.  Ann. 

27.  Capitcllatum.  China. 

• 28.  Racemosum.  Cape  of  G.  Hope.  ( Thrmb.) 

• 29.  Madagasrariense.  Madagascar,  (f/ero.  of  Ju«.) 

• 30.  Paniculatum.  Madagascar. 

$ 1125.  Prunella.  Fil.  bifurca:  altcro  apice  m* 
thenfera.  Stig.  2-fid. 

1.  Vulgaris.  England  and  other  parts  of  £u* 
rope.  New  Holland.  Perm. 

2.  Grandiflora . Rocks  of  Europe.  Pcren. 

3.  HyssojnJhlia.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

9 4.  Grata.  America. 

• 5.  ? Pensylvanica.  Pennsylv.  (Willd.  If.  Ber.) 

• 6.?  J^ougi folia.  France.  (ihuiU. ) 

• 7.  Laciniata.  Europe.  ( Lam.  III. ) 

• 8.  Pinnotiflda.  Germany.  (Roth.) 

• 9.  ? Intermedia.  Portugal.  ( Brotero .) 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  507. 

1126.  Clronia.  Fil.  bifurca:  apiee  altero antheri- 
fera.  Stig.  4-fidum. 

1.  Lusitanica.  Portugal  and  Spain.  Ann. 

1123.  Trichostbma.  Corolla  lab.  superius  falca- 
turn.  St  am.  longissima. 

1.  Dichotomy.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  A"** 

2.  Brnchiata.  North  America. 

• 3.  Spiralis.  Cochinchina.  ( Louieiro. ) 

1119.  Dhacocephalum.  Corolla  faux  inftata,  lab 

super,  concavum. 

1.  Virginianutn.  Canada  and  Virginia.  Peren-. 

-2.  Lknticulatum.  Carolina.  Peren* 
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XIV.  s.  Canariense.  Canary  Isles.  Sfirub. 

4.  Ptnnaium.  At  the  lake  Baikal.  Shrub . 

**■“  ^ 5.  Orignnoides.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

6.  Palma  turn.  Siberia.  Perm. 

7.  Peregrinunt.  Siberia.  Perm. 

8.  Frutuulosum.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

9.  Austriacum.  Austria,  Hungary,  Transylva- 
nia, and  the  mts.  of  Portugal.  Perm. 

10.  Ruyschiana.  Siberia,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Denmark.  Perm. 

11.  Grahdiflorum.  Siberia.  Ann. 

12.  Altaic  nse.  On  the  top  of  the  Altaian  mU.  Per. 

13.  Sibiricum.  Siberia.  Pcren . 

14.  Moldavica.  Moldavia  and  Siberia.  Ana. 

15.  Canescens.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

16.  Peltatum.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

, 17.  butane.  Siberia.  Perm. 

18.  Thymifforum.  Siberia.  Ann. 

* 19.  Vanrgatum.  Carolina.  (Vent.  Hort.  Celt.) 
*20.  Chamadryoidet.  (Balbis,  Miseell.  p.  29.) 

£ 1116.  Origanum.  Strobilus  4-gonua,  spicatus, 
calyces  colligens.  Cor.  lab.  sup.  crectum  planum, 
isferius  3-part,  laciniis  sequalibus. 

. 1.  Egyptiacum.  Egypt.  Perea. 

2.  Dictamnus.  Mount  Ida  in  Candia.  Shrub. 

3.  Sipyleum.  Mount  Si pylus  in  Phrygia.  Shr. 

4.  Tournefortii.  Island  Amorgos.  Shrub. 

5.  Ciliatnm.  Guinea.  6.  Bcnghalense.  Bengal. 

7.  Creiicum.  South  of  Europe,  Palestine,  and 
Basle.  Peren. 

8.  Smyrneeum.  Candia  and  Smyrna.  Peren. 

9.  Hcradeoticvm.  S.  of  Europe  and  Greece.  Per. 

10.  Vulgare.  England,  Europe,  Canada.  Peren. 

11.  Glandulosum.  Mt.  Atlas,  near  Mascar.  Per . 

12.  Oniles.  Syracuse.  Sh rub. 

IS.  Sunacum.  Syria.  14.  Mam.  Candia.  Per. 

15.  Majorana . Portugal  and  Palestine.  Ann. 

16.  Majoranoides.  Shrub. 

* 17.  Pallidum.  In  thr  East.  Peren.  ( Desjont .) 
£ 1 115.  Clinopodium.  Jnvolue . multiaetum,  verti- 

cillo  .subjectum.  Cal.  bilabiatus.  Cor.  lab.  sup. 

. planum  obcordatum  rectum. 

1.  Vulgare.  England,  Europe,  Canada.  Per. 

2.  Egyptiacum.  Egypt.  Peren. 

3.  lncanum.  North  America.  Peren. 

1095.  Thymbra.  Cal . subcylindncus,  bilabiatus, 

utrinque  linea  villosa  exaratus.  StyL  semibifidns. 
J.  Srticala.  North  of  Turkey  and  Syria.  Shr. 

2.  VerticiUala.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

3.  Ciliala.  Dry  hills  of  North  Africa,  near 
Mascar.  Shrub , 

* 4 ? Hirsuta.  In  the  East.  ( Venienat .) 

% 1120.  Melittis.  Cal . tubo  corullx  amplior.  Cor. 
Jab.  sup.  planum;  lab.  inf.  crenatum.  Anth.  cru- 
ciatx. 

1.  Melissophyllum.  England,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  and  Montpellier.  Shrub. 

2.  Jupunica.  Japan.  Ann. 

• 3.  Grandiflora.  Britain.  (Smith,  FI.  Brit.) 

1 1 1 8.  M clissa.  Cal.  aridus,  supra  planiusculus : 

lab.  sup.  sobfastigiato.  Corolla:  lab.  sup.  subfor- 
nicatum.  2-fidom;  lab.  inf.  lobo  medio  cordato. 

1.  Officinalis.  France,  Geneva,  and  Italy.  Per. 

2.  Grundi/hra.  Hills  of  Tuscany,  Carniola,  and 
Carinthia.  Peren. 

3.  Calaminlha.  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Austria.  Peren. 

4.  Nepcta.  Engl.  France,  Italy,  SwitzerL  Per. 


5.  Pyrenaica.  Pyrenees,  Tyrol,  Carniola.  Per.  Class  XIV. 

6.  drctica.  Montpellier  and  Spain.  Shrub.  pdynanua. 

7.  Fruttcoxa.  Spain.  Shrub . — 

• 8.  Cordifolia.  Europe. 

• 9.  Obtusifolia.  Soutn  America.  (Mich.) 

• 10.  Veroniasfolia.  (Herb,  of  Richard.) 

• 11?  Marifolia.  Spain  and  France.  (Cnwwi.) 

1127.  Prasium.  Bacae  4-1  -sperm ar. 

1.  Majus.  Sicily,  Rome,  and  Africa.  Shrub. 

2.  Minus.  Sicily.  Shrub. 

1128.  Piiryma.  Co/,  bilabiatus  5 dent.  Sem.  1. 

\.  LejAostachia.  North  America.  Peren. 

2.  Dehiscens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

1129.  Sel ago.  Cal.  4-fid.  Cor.  tubus  capillaris  lim- 
bus subxqualis.  Sem.  1 seu  2. 

1.  Corymbosa.  Shr . 18.  Fruticosa.  Shr. 

2.  Cinerea.  19.  Hispida . 

3.  Polys tachia.  Shr.  20.  Ciltata. 

4.  Verbenacea.  *21.  Articulata. 

5.  Rapunculoides.  Per.  * 22.  Diffusa. 

6.  Spuria.  Bien.  • 23.  Scabrida. 

7.  Hirta.  *24.  Glomerala. 

$.  Rotundi folia.  * 25.  Paniculata. 

9.  Fasciculata.  Bien.  • 26.  Angusti/bfia. 

10.  Polygaloides.  * 27.  HyterophyUax 

11.  Oval  a.  Shr.  *28.  Pusilla. 

12.  Coccinea.  * 29.  Cephalq/vra. 

1 3.  Canescens.  * 30.  Cordata. 

14.  Geniculata.  *31.  Decumbent. 

15.  Divaricata.  * 32.  Brneteata. 

16.  Capilala.  Shr.  • 33.  Ludda. 

17.  Triqueira. 

All  from  the  Cape.  Persoon  ranks  this  genus 
under  the  order  Angiospekmia. 


Order  II.  Angiospermia. 

Sect.  I.  Calyxes  undivided. 

1185.  jEginetia.  Cal.  1-phyll.  spathaceus.  Car. 
camp  an.  bilabiata.  Caps,  muhiioc. 

1.  Indfca.  Hills  of  Malabar.  Peren . 

1161.  Tanaecium.  CaL  cylindraceus  truncatus. 
Cor . tubulosa,  subxqualis  5-tida.  Rudiment um 

filamenti  quinti.  Dacca  corticosa  maxima. 

1.  Parasiticum.  Mis.  of  Jamaica,  Car aceas.  Shr. 

2.  Jaroba.  Jamaica  and  Brasil.  Shrub. 

3.  Pinnatum.  Mozambique.  Shrub. 

Sect.  II.  Calyxes  2-cleft. 

1184.  Obolaria.  Cal.  2-fid.  Cor.  4-fida,  campan. 
Caps.  1-loc.  2-valv.  polysperma.  Slam,  ex  divisu- 
ris  corollx. 

1.  Virginica.  Virginia. 

J 1 186.  O rob  an  cue.  CaL  2-4  seu  5-fid.  Cor.  rin- 
gens.  Caps.  1-loc.  2-valv.  polysperma.  Glandula 
sub  basi  germinis. 

1.  Major.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

2.  Ftetida.  Fields  of  Barbary.  Peren. 

3.  Caryophyllacea.  Germany,  Italy,  Siberia.  Per. 

4.  CarutesccMs.  At  the  Caspian  Sea.  Per. 

5.  Elat  tor.  England  and  Germany.  Peren. 

6.  Purpurea.  (Jape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

7.  Minor.  England  and  Spain.  Peren. 

8.  Alba.  At  the  Caspian  Sea.  Peren. 

9.  Gracilis . Near  Genoa.  Peren. 

. 10.  Americana.  In  Carolina.  Peren. 

11.  Virgmiana.  Virginia.  Peren. 
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y*  12.  Umjtnra.  Virginia,  Peren. 

^ IS.  CctruUa.  Engh  France,  Germ.  Siberia.  Peren . 

14.  Phelypcca.  Sandy  deserts  of  Darbary.  Per. 

15.  Tinctoria.  Portugal,  Barbary,  Arabia.  Per. 

16.  Cernua.  Spain.  Peren. 

17.  Ramosa.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

18.  Coccinea.  At  the  Caspian  Sea.  Peren. 

* 19-  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1 Thunb. 

* 20.  Squamosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  > Prodr.  p. 

* 21?  Interrupta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  J 97. 

* 22.  Epitbymum.  France.  (FI.  Franc.) 

* 23.  Ceerutea.  England,  Europe,  Siberia.  Per. 

* 24?  iAingiflora.  Cape  of  G.  H.  ( Herb,  of  Juss. ) 
See  the  new  genus  Piielypaa. 

1172.  Hedexstreitia.  Cal.  2-emarginatus,  subtus 
fissus.  Cor.  i.labiata:  lab.  adscendente,  4-fido. 
Caps,  disperma.  6’/flM.margini  limbi  coroll*  inserts. 

1.  Dentata.  Bien.  5.  Frulicosa.  Shr. 

2.  Ciliata.  Ann.  6.  Cordala.  Shr. 

9.  Integrifolia.  • 7.  Spicaia. 

4.  Erinoidcs.  • 8.  Capita ta. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1149.  Tohenia.  Cal.  24abiatus : superiore  tricus- 
pide.  Fil.  inferiora  ramnlo  sterili.  Cape.  24oc. 

1 .A.uattca.  India,  China.  Peren. 

2.  llirsuta.  India. 

0 3.  Cordifolia.  Coromandel.  (Roxb.) 

* 4.  Scabra.  New  Holland.  1 Brown,  Protlr. 

• 5.  Flaccid  a.  New  Holland.  3 p.  440. 

This  genus  containsalso  Capraria  Crustacea  of  Linn. 

and  Antirrhinum  heeandrum.  Prod.  440. 

1205.  Castilleia.  Cal.  tubulosus  compnessus,  lab. 
sup.  bifidum,  inferius  nullum.  Cor.  biiabiata.  Lb. 
inf.  brevissimo  3-fido,  glandulis  2 inter  lacinias. 
Caps.  2.  lac. 

1 . In legri folia.  New  Granada.  Peren. 

2.  Fimfolia.  New  Granada.  Peren. 

1211.  Acanthus.  Cal.  bifoL  2-fid.  Cor.  I.labiata, 
defiexa,  3-fida.  Caps.  24oc. 

1.  Mollis.  Wet  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Per. 

2.  Carduifolius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Spinosns.  Wet  parts  of  Italy.  Peren. 

4.  Arbor eus.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

IS.  Dioscoridis.  Mount  Libanus. 

6.  llicifolius.  Coasts  of  India.  Shrub. 

7.  Ebrncleatus.  India  and  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

8.  Capentis.  Shr.  10.  Procumbent . Shr. 

9 . Furcatus.  Shr.  1 1 . Inlcgrifblius.  Shr. 

12.  Repens.  India.  Peren. 

13.  Edulis.  Arabia  Fell*,  Persia.  Shrub. 

14.  Maderaspatensis.  India.  Peren. 

1 Under  Acanthus,  Persoon  gives  only  the  Sp.  1—5. 
Following  Jussieu,  he  includes  Sp.  6,7,  under  the 
new  genus  Du.ivakia,  and  Sp.  8 — 10, 12 — 14, 
under  the  new  genus  Blepharis. 

.1164.  Premna.  Cal.  bilobus.  Cor.  4-fida.  Dacca 
44oc.  Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  Integrifolia.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Tomenioca.  India.  Shrub. 

3.  Serrati folia.  India.  Shrub. 

*4.  RcticuLita.  Jamaica.  1 T j j. 

•5.  Flaeescens  CoromandeL  1 \r  ••  r* 
•6.  Ubtmi/oUa.  j Mu*.u.P.68. 

* 7.  Aitenuata.  • 10.  Acuminata. 

* 8.  Media.  * 11.  Cordala. 

*9.  Ovuta . 

Sp.  6—11  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland* 
See  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  512. 


1 160.  C REfirtvriA.  CaL  3-p»rt.  wquahs.  Cor.  gib.  0«  nr, 
ba.  Bac.  pcdicellaU,  l-bc.  polynperma.  Sera.  ai. 
dulantia.  ■’— y-J 

1 . Cujete.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

2,  Cucurbitanu.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr. 

Sect.  III.  Calyxes  3-clefl. 

11501  Halleria.  CaL  3 sen  5-phyll.  Cor.  4.fida. 
Dacca  supera  bilocularis  poLysperma. 

1 . Lucida. . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Elliptic a.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 Sect.  IV.  Calyxes  4-clrJi. 

1189.  Lippia,  Cal.  4-dent,  subrot  undos,  erectus 
comprcsso-membranaccus.  Caps.  2-ioc.  S^penna, 
recta. 

1.  Americana.  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub. 

2.  Hemisphtrrica.  South  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Hirsuta . America. 

4.  Umbellata.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

5.  Cymosa.  South  parts  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

J 1134.  Latkrjea.  Cal.  4-fid.  Glandula  depr-.m, 

ad  basin  suture  germ  inis.  Caps.  1-loc. 

1.  C/andestma.  France,  Pyrenees,  Italy.  Per. 

2.  Anblatum.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

3.  Stjuamaria.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

$ 1130.  Bartsia.  Cat  2-loh.  marginatum  colura- 

tus.  Cor.  minus  ipso  calyce  colorata  : lab.  sup* 
longiore.  Caps t 2-loc. 

1.  Coccinea.  Virginia,  New  York.  Peren. 

2.  Pallida.  Siberia  and  Hudson’s  Bar.  Per. 

5.  Vitcosa . England,  France,  and  Italy.  An*. 

4.  Gymnandra.  At  the  river  Oby,  Dauria,  and 
Kamtschatka.  Peren. 

6.  Alpina.  Eugland,  Lapland,  Switzerland,  the 
Vallaig,  and  South  of  France. 

*6.  Sjpicata.  Pyrenees.  ( Ramond,  Bull. dssSden.) 

*7.  irixago.  Palestine,  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
Montpellier.  Ann. 

* 8.  Versicolor.  Italy,  Portugal,  and  the  north  of 
Africa,  ( Brotero .) 

*9.  Maxima.  ( Rhinanthus  versicolor  of  Willd.) 

•10.  Odontites.  (Euphrasia  odont.  ofW did.)  Smith. 

$ 1132.  Euphrasia.  CaL  4-fid.  cylindricus.  Cam. 

2-loc.  ovato-oblonga.  Anth.  inferiores  altcro  k>bo 
basi  spmosae. 

1.  Ixilifolia.  Italy,  Montpellier,  and  north  of 
Africa.  Ann. 

2.  Officinalis.  Europe.  Ann. 

3.  Salikbttrgensia.  Mountains  of  Salzburg  and 
Switzerland.  Ann. 

4.  Tricuspidata.  Italy  and  Camiola.  Ann. 

5.  Cantata.  New  Zealand. 

6.  Odontites.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ana- 

7.  iMtea.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

8.  Lmifolia . Italy  and  France.  Ann. 

9.  i i scorn.  Provence  aud  Switzerland.  Ann- 

10.  Aspcra.  Guinea. 

• 1 1 . A*  per  a.  Portugal.  Shrub.  (Brotero.) 

•12.  Minima.  Alps.  ( Enc.  Rot.) 

• 13?  Imbricates.  France.  ( Persoon.) 

• 14.  TenuifoHa.  Portugal.  Attn.  (Brotero.) 

• 15.  Purpurea.  Barbary.  Ann . (Desjbnti) 

• 16.  Longi/lora.  Spain.  (CavaaiUes.) 

• 17.  Alpina.  *19-  Collin*. 

*18.  Tetratfona.  • 20.  Striata. 
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XIV.  *21.  Fedudosa.  *23.  Scabra. 

uod.  • Si  Spedosa.  * 24.  A r gut  a. 

v— ' Sp.  17 — 24  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen** 
Island.  See  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  436.  Pcr- 
•oon  rank*  Sp.  6.  under  the  lubgcnu*  Odontites. 
See  BaRTsia. 

1 1131.  Rhikanthus.  Cal.  4-fid.  vcntricosus.  Caps. 
2-loc.  obtusa,  compress*. 

1.  Orientalis.  In  the  East. 

2.  Elephas.  Italy  and  Siberia.  Ann. 

3.  Crista  gnl/i.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  An. 

4.  Trixago.  Palestine,  Italy,  Montpellier.  Ann. 

5.  Maximus.  Candia.  Ann. 

6.  Versicolor.  Italy  and  North  Africa.  Ann. 

7.  Capenxis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Jndicus.  Cevlon.  9.  Virginian.  Virginia. 
10.  Trifidus.  kl  ill*  of  Armenia  and  Galatia.  An. 

*11.  Minor.  Europe.  * 12.  ViUasus.  Europe. 
• 13.  Scatter.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ( Thunberg.) 
1 1133.  Melampyrum.  Cal.  4- fid.  Cor.  lab.  sup. 
compressum  margine  replicato.  Caps.  2-loc.  obli- 
qua,  bine  dehiscent.  Sem.  2,  gibba. 

].  C ristatum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Arvrus *.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

3.  Barbatum.  Fields  in  the  S.  of  Hung.  Ann. 

4.  Semorosttm.  North  of  Europe.  Ann. 

5.  Pratense.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  An. 

6.  Sylvatic'um , or  Alpedre.  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Ann. 

7.  Lineage.  Carolina.  Ann. 

1135.  Schwalbf.a.  Cal.  4-fid.;  lobo  superiore  mi- 
ctmo  ; mfimo  maxi  mo  emarginato. 

1.  Amrrirana.  North  America. 

1196.  BanLERiA.  Cal.  4-part.  Siam.  2 Ionge  mi- 
nora. Caps.  4-angu laris,  2-loc.  ? 2-valv.  elastica 
absque  unguibus.  Sem.  2. 

1.  Isjnoifdia.  India.  Bien. 

2.  Solanifolia.  South  America. 

3.  Hystrix.  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Prion  it  is . India.  Perm. 

5.  Trispinosa.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

6.  B spinma,  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

7.  Bust  folia.  In  the  Indies. 

8.  S’octijlora.  India  and  Arabia  Felix.  Shr. 

9.  Acanth  aides.  Arabia  Felix. 

10.  Cristate.  India.  Shrub. 

11.  Strigosa.  India.  Shrub. 

12.  P ungens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13.  Longiftora.  Mt.  St  Thoma#  Malabar.  Shr. 
*14.  Pyramidatis.  St  Domingo.  (Lam.  Enc.) 

H6S.  Loe-elia.  Cal.  4-fid.  Cor.  laciniis  omnibus 
sreundu.  Siam,  petalo  ad  versa.  Caps.  3 loc. 

1.  Ciliata . Vera  Crux. 

1162.  Gmelita.  Cal.  sub  4-dent.  Cor.  4 fida,  cam- 
pan.  Anth.  2- part.;  2 simplice*.  Drupa  nuce  2-loc. 

1.  Asiatica.  India.  Shrub . 

*2.  Parviflora.  Coromandel.  (Roxb. ) 

4165.  L an  tana.  CaL  obsolete  4-dent.  Cor.  limbus 
4-fid.  faucc  penria.  Slig.  uncinnato-refractum. 
Drupa  nuce  2 loc.  laevi. 

1.  Mist  a.  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Tri folia.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub . 

3.  Vibttmoide *.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

4.  Annua.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Ann. 

5.  Stride.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

6.  Radula.  St  Vincent  and  Dominica.  Shrub . 

7.  Camara.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 
VOL.  IT.  FAST  l. 


8.  Involucraia.  South  America.  Shrub.  Clasa  XIV. 

9.  Recta.  Jamaica.  Didjnuma. 

10.  Odorata.  West  Indies.  Shrub.  * ' ' 

11.  iMvandulacea.  Shrub. 

12.  Salvi folia.  Cspe  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

13.  Mr  Its  serf  olio.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

14.  Scabriaa.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

15.  Aculeate.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

* 16.  Dlivea.  East  Indies.  ( Ventenat .) 

* 17?  Reticulata.  St  Domingo.  ( Pcrsoon .) 


Sect.  V.  Calyxes  &-cleft. 


1209.  Avjcennia.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  bilabiata ; 
lab.  supenore  quadrato.  Caps,  conacea,  rhum- 
ba idea,  1 sperm  a. 

1.  Towentora.  Indies  and  New  Holland.  Shr. 

2.  Rednifcra.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

3.  Sitida.  Shores  of  Martinique.  Shrub. 

Sec  Brown’s  Prodromes,  p.  518. 

1136.  Tozzia.  Cal.  5-dent.  Caps.  1-loc.  globosa, 
1 -sperma. 

1.  Alpina.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Perm. 

1179*  Phaylop&is.  Cal.  5-fid.  lacinia  suprema  roa- 
jore.  Cor.  nngens,  labio  superiore  minimo  bifido. 
Caps.  1-loc.  4-sperma  siliqujcformis. 

1.  Parsiflora.  India.  Ann. 

J 1178.  Limosella.  Cal.  5-fidu«.  Cor.  5-fida, 
zqualis.  Stain,  per  paria  approximate.  Caps.  1- 
loc.  2-valv.  poly  sperma. 

1.  Aquatica.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Ihandra.  Shores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

*3.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  IThunb.) 

* 4?  TenuiJ'olia.  Franconia.  ( Ilqffm.  ) 

•5.  Australis.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Island.  (Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  443.^ 

1175.  Bhowallia.  Cal.  5*dent.  Cor.  limbus  5-fid. 
xqualis,  patens  : umbilico  clause.  Antheris  2 ma- 
jonbus.  Cap.  1-loc. 

1.  Demitsa.  South  America,  Panama.  Ann . 

2.  Elata.  Peru.  Ann. 

3.  Aliena ta.  ( RucUia  paniculaia.)  Ann. 

1151.  Brlnfelsia.  Cal.  5-dent,  angustus.  Cor, 

tubus  longitsimus.  Caps,  baccata  1-loc.  polysper- 
ma,  conceptaculo  maximo. 

1.  Americana.  Wist  Indies,  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Undulata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 


119?.  Holmskioldia.  Cal.  5 dent,  ampliatus  pa- 
tent issimus.  Cor.  ringens.  Caps.  1-loc.  ? poiy- 
sperma. 

1.  Sanguinea,  or  Rubra.  Bengal,  Shrub. 

1170.  Linobrkia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  ringens  labio 
superiore  brevissimo.  Stain.  2 inferiora  dente  ter- 
minal] antheraque  sublatcrali.  Caps.  1-loc. 

1.  Pyxidarta.  Virginia,  Alsace,  Silesia,  Ger- 
many, Carinthia,  Piedmont.  Ann. 

2.  Dianthera.  Hispaniola. 


3.  Japonic  a. 
*4.  A/siuoides. 
*5.  Scayigera. 
* 6.  Subufita. 


In  the  rents  of  walls  in  Japan.  Ann. 
New  Holland.  7 n , 


New  Holland. 
New  Holland. 


[ Brown’s 
1 Prodr.  p.  441, 


Sp.  4—6  arc  given  by  Mr  Broua  with  the  fol- 
lowing generic  character.  CaL  5-part  aequali*. 
Cor.  ringens,  lab.  sup.  reluso;  inf.  3 fido,  basi 
bicarinata.  Anth.  per  paria  cohscrenubu*.  Stiff* 
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x»y*  bilamellatum.  Cap*.  2-loc.  2-valv,  valvis  inte- 
, ynamia-  Rrist  dissepimento  parallelo,  libcro,  placentifcro. 
~ ~ This  character,  which  is  formed  from  the  New 
Holland  Species,  does  not  suit  Sp.l.  Species  2 
and  3,  certainly  belong  to  a different  genua, 
Gratiola  hytsopoitles.  and  rotundif 'Ain,  differ 
from  this  genus  only  in  having  two  barren 
fil  aments.  ( Profit . p.  441) 

1 182.  Con ob e a.  Cal.  5 fid.  Cor.  bilabiata.  Caps, 
1-loc.  4 valvis  polyspertna. 

1.  Atjuaiica.  Bank*  of  Guiana. 

1210.  Coi.umkea.  Cal.  5-part.  Car.  Hagens  labio 
superiors*  S purt,  intermedia  fornicata,  supra  basin 
gibba.  Ca/ts.  J-loc.  Sent,  nidulantia. 

1.  Scandens.  Canbbees  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

2.  Hirsute.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

S.  Ruiilans.  Trees  in  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

4.  llixpida . Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.  Shr, 
9 5.  Ovala.  San  Carlos  in  Chiloe.  ( Cavan .) 

*6.  Stellate.  Cochinchina.  ( Loureiro .) 

1 180.  Vandellia.  Cal.  sub  4-fid.  Cor.  ringens. 
Fit.  2 extrriora  e disco  labi  corollas.  Anth.  perpa- 
riacotmexar.  Caps.  1-loc.  poly sperma. 

1.  DiffUsa.  Montserrat  and  Santa  Cruz. 

2.  Pratensis.  From  Trinidad  to  Brasil.  Peren. 

1181.  Ri’6skli a.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  bilabiata  tubo 
elongate.  Sfig.  globosum.  Caps.  1-loc.  2-valv. 
poly  sperma. 

1.  Sarmcntosa.  Thick  woods  about  the  Ha- 
vannah.  Shrub. 

9 2.  Rot  undi folia.  Near  Acapulco.  (Cavan.) 

9 3?  AUerntfolia.  Peru.  Shrub.  (Juss.) 

1213.  ALEcrnA.  Cal.  bilabiatus,  labio  supenorc  2- 
fido,  inferiore  trifido.'  Cor.  infundib.  Fit.  barb  at  a. 
Caps.  2-loc.  didymn.  Srm.  solitaria. 

I.  Capcnnis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  banks 
of  rivers.  Ann. 

1143.  Gesneria.  Cal.  5-GJ.  germini  insidens.  Cor,. 
inctirva  rccurvaque.  Caps,  infers,  2-loc. 

1.  IlumiUs.  South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Corymbosa.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Acaulis.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

4.  Pumila.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

5.  Craniolaria.  Hispanitfla.  Shrub. 

S.  Grandis.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

7.  Tomentow.  At  rivers  in  S.  America.  Shr. 

8.  Scabra.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

9.  Exserta.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

10.  Cnlycina.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

II.  Ventricosa.  Jamaica,  Montserrat,  and  Do- 
minica. Shrub. 

* 12.  Tubiflora . Panama.  "1  Cavan.  Ic. 

* 13.  Verticillnta.  South  America.  J vj.  p.  61. 
1*141.  Cyiulla,  or  Aciiimenes  of  Persoon.  Cal. 

superiu9  5-phyll.  Cor.  declinata  infundib.  L im- 
bus  planus  5 part,  subxqualis.  Rudimtnlum  fila- 
inenti  quinti.  Caps,  scmibdoc. 

1.  Pulrhclla.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

$ 1152.  Scropiiularia.  Gt/.5-fid.  Cor.  subglobosa, 
resupinata.  Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Mari! and  ica.  Virginia.  Peren. 

2.  Nodosa.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

3.  Aquatica.  England,  Switz.  France.  Bias. 

4.  Auricttlala.  Spain  and  Algiers.  Peren. 

5.  Apjyendiculalu.  Tunis.  Peren. 

6.  Scorodonia.  England,  Portugal,  Jersey,  and 
Italy.  Peren. 

7.  Glabrata.  Canary  Isles.  Bien, 


8.  Betonici/blia.  Portugal  Peren.  Ci»u 

9.  Oricnlalis.  In  the  East.  Perm. 

10.  Frutescens.  Portugal  and  Tunis.  Shrub 

11.  Rupeitris.  Rocks  of  Taurida.  Peren. 

12.  Heterophylla.  Candia.  Shrub. 

18.  Altaica.  Altaian  Mountains.  Peren. 

14.  Vcmalir.  England,  Italy,  Switzerland  ud 
Austria.  Bien. 

15.  Arguta.  Madeira,  TenerifTe.  Ann. 

1 6.  Trifoliate.  Africa  and  Corsica.  Shrub.. 

17.  Sambucifolia.  Spain,  Portugal,  the  East  Per. 

18.  Mellifera.  Shores  of  BArbary.  Peren. 

19-  Hispida.  Tlemscn  in  Barbary.  Perm. 

20.  Cortina.  Switzerland,  south  of  France,  ltd}, 
Taurida,  and  the  East.  Ann. 

21.  Lucida.  In  the  East, Candia, and  Naples,  Per. 

22.  Variegata.  Near  the  Caspian.  Shrub.  Per. 

23.  Chinmsis.  China. 

24.  Alcridionalis.  New  Granada. 

25.  Coccinca.  Vera  Cruz. 

26.  Peregrina,  Italy.  Ann. 

• 27.  Scojolii.  Carinthia,  Austr.  (Scop.  FI.  Car.). 

9 28?  Cordate.  Hungary,  Denmark.  ( PI.  H**g  ) 

• 29.  Pinnatijida.  Portugal.  Shrub.  (Brolero.) 
1183.  Stemodia.  Cal.  5 part.  Cor.  bilabiata.  Shm. 

4:  Gla  mentis  singulis  bihdis  diantheris.  Copt  2-loc. 

1.  Maritimn.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

2.  Durant i folia.  Jamaica. 

3.  Ruderalis.  India. 

4.  Camphorafa.  Ceylon. 

5.  Afpiatica.  Near  Tranqucbar. 

• 6.  Fiscosa.  Coromandel  Ann.  (J?ar4.) 

1190.  Aciiimenes.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  sub*qual», 

Umbo  plana  4-fido.  Anth.  connexae.  Caps.  2-lac. 

1.  Saamoidex.  India. 

11.53.  Celsia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  rotata.  FiL  bar- 
bata.  Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Orientalis.  Cappadocia,  Armenia.  Ann. 

2.  Arcturus . Candia.  Bien. 

3.  CoromandeUna.  India.  Ann. 

4.  Crctica.  Candia  and  North  of  Africa.  Rita. 

5.  Beionici folia.  Fields  of  Algiers.  Bien. 

• 6.  Hderophtflla.  9 7.  iMnceofata.  Euphrates 
1 15+.  Hemimekis.  Cal.  5 -part.  Cor.  rotuta,  lac.- 

nia  1 major  obcordata.  Fossu/a  laciniarum  r.ecta- 
rifera.  FiL  glabra.  Caps,  2-loc.  loculo  aluro 
gibbosiorr. 

1.  Montana.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Sabulosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  Diffusa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  UrticiJ'olia.  South  America.  Shrub. 

5.  Coccineai  or  linearis.  S juth  America.  Shr 

• 6.  Unilabiala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ( Thunb.) 

*7.  Caulialata.  Peru.  Ann. 

• 8.  Acuti folia.  Hills  of  Peru.  Per.  ( Fi.  Ter- 
9 9.  Incisijblia.  Conception.  Ann.  | p.  1 152. 

• 10.  Procumbens.  Peru.  Ann.  ) 

£ 1177.  Sibthorpia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-part 
aequalis.  Stem,  paribus  remotis.  Caps,  compress, 
orbicularis,  2-loc.  dissepimento  transverse. 

1.  Kuropara.  England  and  Portugal 

• 2.  Africana.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Genet.) 

1169*  Capua  ria.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  campan.  5-fida, 

acuta.  Caps.  2 valv.  2-loc.  poly  sperma.  * 

1.  Bijlnra.  Cura 90a,  Peru,  VV.  Indies.  Pert** 

2.  Lucida.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bien- 

3.  lanceolate.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrnh. 

4.  Saniserrata.  At  St.  Martha  in  8.  America. 
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1*.  5.  UndulaUl.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

ma.  6.  HumUis.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

*■*  • 7.  Rigida.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ( Thunb .) 

• 8.  Multiflda.  North  America.  {Mich.) 

J 1155.  Digitalis.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  campao.  5- 
fida,  ventricosa.  Caps,  ovata,  2-loc. 

1 . Purpurea.  Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Dim. 

2.  Minor.  Spain.  Perm. 

3.  Thapsi . Spain.  Per.  4.  Parri flora.  Dim. 

5.  Lutea.  Sandy  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  Per. 

6.  Ambigtta , or  Ochroleuca.  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  Perm. 

7.  Ferruginea.  Italy.  Peren. 

8.  Orimtalis.  Armenia  and  Galatia, 

9.  Lanata.  Hungary  and  Greece.  Peren. 

10.  Obtcura.  Spam.  Peren. 

11.  Canariensis.  Canary  Isle*.  Shrub. 

12.  Sccptmm  Woods  of  Madeira.  Shrub. 
1157.  Bignonia.  Cal.  5- (id.  cyathiformis.  Cor. 

fauce  campan.  5-fida,  subtus  ventricosa.  Siliqua 
2 loc.  Sem.  membranaceo  alata. 

1.  Catalpa.  Japan  and  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  Ijongisxima.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Tvment’jsa.  Japan.  Shrub.  4.  Linearis. 

5.  Sempervirens.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

6.  Tenuisiliqua.  South  America.  Shrub. 

7.  Cassinoides.  Near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Shrub. 

8.  Obi  usi folia.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

9.  MicrophyUa.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

10.  Unguis.  Barbadoes  and  St  Domingo.  She. 

11.  Siaminea.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

12.  Equinoctialis.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

13.  AUtaeea . Woods  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shr. 

14.  Sfyectabilis.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Shrub. 

15.  Lauri folia.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

16.  Rigencent.  Caraceas.  Shrub. 

17.  Lacii flora.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Shrub. 

18.  Paniculata . Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr. 

19.  Elongata.  South  America.  Shrub. 

20.  Corymbifera . South  America.  Shrub. 

21.  Crucigera.  Virginia  and  S.  America.  Shr. 

22.  Grandi folia.  Caraceas.  Shrub. 

23.  Capreolata.  North  America.  Shrub. 

24.  Pubescens.  Campechy,  Mexico.  Shrub. 

25.  Vittosa.  St  Martha  in  S.  America.  Shrub. 

26.  Echinata.  Carthagena  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

27.  Ileterophylla.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

28.  Triphylia.  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub. 

29.  Mollis.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

SO.  Hirsuta.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 


49.  Peruviana.  Peru.  Shrub. 

50.  ludica.  India.  Shrub.  * 

51.  Lotigi/blia.  Sandy  parts  of  India.  Shrub. 

32.  Procera.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

53.  Ccerulea.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

54.  ltraiiliaua.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

• 55.  Chicu . Beside  the  Rivers  Cassiqui&re  and 

Oronoco.  {Humboldt.) 

• 56.  Longiflora.  Hispaniola.  Shrub.  (Car.) 

• 57.  Utifaia  Cayenne.  1 Act_  Sde. 

"tttssttigze  { 

* 60.  Pdulifera.  Guiana.  ( Aublet .) 

•61.  Incar nata*  G uiana.  ( Auhhi. ) 

*62.  Futva.  South  America.  (Cavan.) 

• 63.  Cape  mis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  {Thunb.) 
•64.  Pamlorca.  New  Holland.  (Venl.) 

1156.  Incakvillea.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  tubulota, 
fauce  ventricosa,  5-  ft  da,  inxqualis.  Anth.  2 biaris- 
tatx  2 inuticz.  Siliqua  2-loc.  Sem.  mombrauiceo- 
alata. 

1.  Sinensis.  China. 

1195.  Ruellia.  CaL  2-part.  Cor.  subcampan. 
Slum,  per  paria  approximata.  Caps,  dentibus  elas- 
licis  dissilieus. 

1.  B'cchum.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

2.  Blechioides.  Mts.  in  the  W,  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

3.  Angustifolia.  Caribbees. 

4.  Ovala.  Mexico.  Peren. 

i.  Sirepcm.  Virginia,  Carolina.  Peren. 

6.  Pniula.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

7.  Pallida.  Arabia  Felix.  8.  Fragrant.  Otaheite. 

9.  Lactea.  Mexico.  Peren. 

10.  Clandestina.  Barbadoes  and  Santa  Cruz.  Per. 

11.  Fiolacea.  Meadows  of  Guiana.  Peren. 

12.  Rubra.  Banks  of  Guiana.  Peren. 

13»  Macrophy/la.  St  Martha,  S.  America. 

14.  Guttata.  Mt.  Chadra  in  Arabia  Felix.  Shr. 

15.  Imbricata . Arabia  Felix,  West  Indies,  Bour- 
bon. Shrub. 

16.  Aristata.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

17 • Intrusa.  Higher  mountains  of  Arabia  Felix. 

18.  Paniculata.  Dry  bills  in  the  south  of  Ja- 
maica. Peren. 

19.  Tubcrnsa.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

20.  Tentaculaia.  India. 

21.  Diflora.  Carolina.  Peren. 

22.  Crispa.  India.  Peren. 

23.  Fasciculala.  Ceylon,  near  the  hot  baths 
of  T rincomalce. 


31 . Penlaphylla.  Jamaica,  Caribbees.  Shrub. 

32.  Orbiculata.  Woody  parts  of  Carthagena.  Shr. 

33.  Chrijsantha.  Caraceas.  Shrub. 

34.  Fluvial  ills.  Guiana.  .Shrub. 

35.  Lcucoxulon.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

36.  Serrahfolia.  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

37.  Radiaia.  Peru.  Shrub. 

38.  Had  icons,  Carolina,  Florida,  Virginia.  Skr. 

39.  Grttndiflora.  China  and  Japan.  Shrub. 

40.  Stans.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

41.  Africana.  Senegal.  Shrub. 

42.  Dijuga.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

43.  Ilacetnosa.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

44.  Compressa.  East  Indies.  Shrub . 

45.  Spathacca.  Java,  Malabar,  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

46.  Lhelonoides.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

47.  Variabilis . Caraceas.  Shrub. 

48.  Alba.  At  the  R.  Sineraaria  in  Guiana.  Shr. 


24.  Mollissima.  Madagascar. 

25.  Undulata.  India.  26.  Iniolticrala.  India.  Per . 

27.  Rcpanda.  Java.  28.  Ilingfns.  India. 

29.  Coccinea.  S.  America.  30.  llcpcns.  India. 

31.  UliginosO.  Trauquebar.  Ann. 

32.  Pitosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

33.  I/iria.  India. 

34.  Depressa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

35.  Cordijolia.  India.  Shrub. 

36.  Secunda.  East  indies. 

37.  Ileptans.  Island  of  Tanna. 

38.  Japouica.  Japan. 

39.  Atojjecuroidsa.  Montserrat. 

40.  Darbata.  India.  41.  Balsamea.  India.  Ann. 

42.  Salici Julia.  India. 

43.  Jjongijiora.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

44.  Diffijrmis.  India. 

45.  Rupeitris.  Hispaniola.  Peren. 
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46.  Scabrota.  Hispaniola.  Perot. 

* 47.  Formosa.  Mu.  of  Peru.  Shr.  [Humboldt.) 

* 48.  Grandijlora.  Arabia  Felix. 

* 49.  Australis.  Australasia.  ( Car  an.) 

9 50.  Spinesccns.  9 51.  Ciliaris. 

* 52.  Pubescent.  9 53.  Setigerus. 

9 54.  Dnlcis.  Chili.  -J 

* 55.  Oeymoides.  Mexico.  / See  Cavan.  Jc . 
*50.  Mu  rophylia.  New  Spain.  J vi.  p.  62. 

* 57.  llubicatdis.  Mexico.  J 

* 58.  Influta.  Cayenne.  ( Richard,  Act.  Soc.  Par.) 
9 59.  Parians.  Coromandel.  ( Venlenat. ) 

'*  60.  Flora.  East  Indies.  } Herb,  of 
•61.  Humifvsa.  Pralin  Isles.  J Jum. 

9 62.  Elongate.  Owarc  in  Africa.  ( Beauvais .) 

* 63.  Obliqua.  Java.  ( Herb,  of  Juss. ) 

* 64.  Australis.  • 65.  Pumilio. 

* 66.  Acaulis.  9 67.  Bracteata. 

Sp.  64—  -67  from  New  Holland,  arc  given  bv  Mr 
Brown  with  the  following  character.  ««  Cal.  5- 

Jart.  (nunc  profundc  5-fid.)  xqualis.  Cor.  in- 
iindib.  limbo  5-fido,  parum  inxauali,  patent!. 
Slam.  4 antherifera  inclusa.  Anth.  loculis  pa- 
rallelis,  muticis.  Ovarii  loculi  poly&permi.  Caps. 
teretiuscula,  subscssilis,  dissepimento  adnata. 
Son.  retinacula  subtensa.”  Under  this  character 
he  includes  Sp.  4,  5,  6,  10,  18,36, 37.  See  par- 
ticularly Prodr.  p.  478. 

1174.  Buchkera.  Cal.  5 dent,  obsolete.  Cor.  lim- 
bus 5-fidus  xqualis : lobis  cordatis.  Caps . 2-loc. 

1.  Americana . Virginia,  Canada. 

2.  Eton  gat  a.  Jamaica,  Vera  Crux,  Guiana.  Ann. 

3.  Ccrnua.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

4.  Cuneifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Cord  folia.  Near  Tanschaur. 

6.  Grandijlora.  South  America. 

7.  Etkiopica.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

8.  Viscosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrttb. 

9.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

10.  Humifusa.  High  mts.  in  Arabia  Felix. 

11.  Asiattca.  Ceylon  and  Chiua.  Ann. 

12.  Euphrasioides.  India. 

IS.  Gesneroides.  India.  Peren. 

14.  Pinnutifida.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

* 15.  Bilabiata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ( Thunb . ) 
*16.  Vrticifolia.  9 21.  Ramosisttma. 

• 17.  Tetragona.  9 22.  Asperata. 

• 18.  Gracilis.  *23.  CurviHora. 

* 19.  Linearis.  9 24.  Pa  rv fora. 

9 20.  TencUa. 

Sp.  16—24  from  New  Holland,  arc  given  by  Mr 
Brown  with  the  following  character.  “ Cal.  tu- 
bulosus,  10-striatus,  5 -oent.  xqualis.  Cor.  v. 
hypocraterif.  limbo  5-part,  subxquali ; v.  bila- 
biata. Siam,  didynama  inclusa.  Anth.  linear?*, 
integrx.  Stig.  subclavatum  emarginatum.  Caps. 
2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  medio  septifcris.  Placenta 
columnaris  demum  libera.”  Under  this  charac- 
ter he  also  includes  Sp.  1,  2,  11. 

1173.  Erinuh.  Cal.  5*  phyll.  Cor.  limbus  5-fidus, 
xqualis  ; lobis  emarginatis  ; labio  super,  brevissi- 
no  reflexo.  Caps.  2-loc. 


1.  A l pin  us. 

2.  Maritimus. 

3.  Africanus. . 

4.  Lychnidea. 

5.  Fragrant. 

6.  Peruvianas. 


7.  T rut  is. 

9 8.  / Eth  top  tens . 
9 9.  Villosus. 

9 10.  Simplex. 
•11.  Patens. 

* 12.  Sclagtnoides . 


• 13.  Tomentosus.  9 14.  Jncisus . Omw 

All  from  the  Cape  exeept  Sp.  1.  from  the  Pyre.  Wjn* 
necs  and  Switzerland,  and  Sp.  6.  from  Peru. 

1163.  Petrea.  Cal.  5-part,  maximal,  coloratos. 

Cor . rotata.  Caps.  2 loc.  in  fundo  calycu.  San. 
solitaria. 

1.  Volubilts.  Warm  pt*.  of  America.  Shrub. 

1171.  Manulea.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  limbo  5-pan. 
Mibulato  ; laciniis  superioribus  4 raagis  coantxii. 

Caps.  2- loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Cheiranthus.  Ann.  17.  Microphylla. 

2.  Corymbose . *18.  Linifolia.  * 

3.  Alt  it  si  ma.  *19.  Revoluta. 

4.  Pinnatifda.  9 20.  Villosa. 

5.  Plantaginis.  •SI*  JEthiopica. 

6.  Capitate.  * 22.  Pedunculate. 

7.  Antirrhinoides.  9 23.  AUemiJblia. 

8.  Thyrsi //or a,  9 24.  Incana. 

9*  Argent ea.  9 25.  Divaricate. 

10.  'foment osa.  Bien.  9 26.  l irgata. 

1 1 . Rubra.  9 27.  Cepkalotcs. 

12.  Capillar  is.  *28.  Htria. 

1 3.  Cuneifolia.  * 29.  Hispida . 

14.  Ccerulea.  * 90.  Cordata. 

15.  Heterophulla.  *31.  Oppoutifolia. 

1 6.  lnlegrtjolia.  9 32.  Fictida. 

All  from  the  Cape  excepting  Sp.  21.  from  Ethio- 
pia, and  Sp.  23.  from  New  Holland. 

$ 1 144.  Antirrhinum.  Cal.  5*phylL  Corolla  basil 
deorsum  prominent,  nectarifera,  faux  palato  2-part, 
convexo  clausa.  Caps . 2-loc. 

1.  Cymbalaria.  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  at  Haerlem,  &c.  Pern. 

2.  Pilosum.  Pyrenees. 

3.  Lanigerum.  Near  ancient  Carthage.  Ann. 

4.  Dentatum , or  Scariosum.  Tunis.  Aim. 

5.  HctcropkyUum . Morocco.  Ann . 

6.  Elatine.  Engl.  Germ.  France,  Italy.  Ann. 

7.  Elatinoides.  Near  Mascar.  Ann. 

8.  Spurium.  Engl.  Germ.  France,  Italy.  Ann. 

9.  Cirrhosum.  Egypt.  Ann. 

10.  Egyptiacum.  Egypt.  Ann. 

1 1 . Fruticosum.  Near  Caffa.  Shrub. 

12  Hexandrum.  Otabeite. 

13.  Triphyllum.  Mts.  near  Syracuse.  Ann. 

14.  Lat  folium.  Near  Mascar  and  Tlcmsen.  Ana. 

15.  Virgatum.  Algiers.  Ann. 

16.  Trurmithophorum.  Portugal  and  America. 

17.  Purpureum.  Base  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Perm. 

18.  Versicolor.  South  of  France.  Ann. 

19.  Linarioides.  South  of  Europe. 

20.  Repens.  England,  France*  and  Italy.  Perot. 

21.  Monspessulanum.  France.  Peren. 

22.  Sparteum.  Spain.  Bien. 

23.  Bipundaium.  Fields  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Ann. 

24.  Ameihystinum.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Ann 

25.  I^axi/lorum.  Algiers.  Ann. 

26.  Triste.  Gibraltar.  Peren. 

27.  Hcelava.  Deserts  of  Egypt.  Ann. 

28.  Thymijblium . Shores  of  Bayonne. 

29.  Supinum.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

30.  Simplex.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

31.  Arrense.  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Anr.. 

32.  Prlisscriarmm.  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

33.  Parvijlorum.  In  the  East  and  Algiers.  Ann. 

34.  Flavum.  Fields  of  Barbary.  Ann. 

35.  Saxatile.  Spain.  Peren. 

36.  Micranthum.  Cultivated  parts  of  Spain.  Anr 
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XIV.  37.  Viscosum.  Spain,  jinn. 

'•**'**•  38.  Aparinoides.  Mount  Atlas.  Peren. 

~ ^ 39.  Multieaule.  In  Sicily  and  the  East.  Ann. 

40.  RcUcnlalum.  North  of  Africa.  Peren. 

41.  Marginal nm.  Mt.  Atla9  near  Tleimcn.  Per. 

42.  Glaucum.  S.  of  Europe,  and  the  East.  Ann. 

43.  Alpinmm.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Styria,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Bien. 

44.  AphyUum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

45.  Bicome.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

40.  Macracarpum.  Cape  of  G.  Hope.  Peren. 

47.  Vittimm.  Spain.  Peren. 

48.  Onganifolium.  Pyrenees  and  Marseilles.  Ann. 

49.  Flexuosum.  Near  Tunis.  Peren. 

50.  Minns.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

51.  Dulmaticum.  Candia,  Armenia.  Ann. 

52.  Hirfttm.  Spain.  Ann.  4 

53.  Genistifolium.  Siberia,  Lower  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  near  Dresden.  Peren. 

54.  Junceum.  Spain.  Ann. 

55.  IJnaria.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

56.  Linifolittm.  Shores  of  Italy.  Peren . 

57.  Lagopodioide s.  Siberia. 

58.  Canadense.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Ann. 

59.  Chalepense.  Italy  and  Montpellier.  Ann. 

60.  Refesum.  Barbary.  Ann. 

61.  Peduncu/atum.  Spain. 

62.  Majus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Bien . 

63.  Sicutum.  Sicily.  Peren. 

64.  Sempervirens.  Pyrenees.  Shrub. 

65.  Ortmtium.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

66.  PapHionaceum.  Persia. 

67.  Atarina.  Genera.  Peren. 

68.  Mode.  Spain.  Peren. 

69.  Pinnatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

70.  Unilabiatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•71.  Bipartitum.  Near  Mogadore.  ( Vent.  Fl.Cels.) 
•72?  Pyrenaicum.  Pyrenees.  (FI.  Franc.) 

• 73.  Gracile.  Near  Grenoble. 

• 74.  Elegant.  Spain.  Ann.l  Desfont.  Cal. 

• 75.  Pubescent.  Ann.  j p.  65. 

• 76.  Lusitanicum.  Coasts  of  Portugal.  (Brotero.) 

• 77.  Patent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  | Thunb. 

• 78.  Barbatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  > Prodr . 

• 79.  F rute teens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  j p.  105. 

• 80.  Cartium.  Near  Madrid.  ( Per  toon. ) 

• 81.  Pyramidale.  Armenia.  ( Encyc.  Bot.) 

• 82.  Saphtrinum.  Portugal.  (Brotero.) 

See  the  new  genus  Orowtium. 

1145.  AnarkhihuM.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  basis  deor- 
tura  prominens  nectarifera,  lab.  inf.  planum  palato 
destitutum,  faux  pervia.  Caps.  2-loc.  multivalvis. 

1.  Bellidi folium.  Montpellier,  Germany.  Bien. 

2.  Pedatnm.  Hills  of  Algiers. 

S.  Fruticomm.  Mt.  Alla*  near  Tlemsen.  Shrub. 

4.  Cratnfokmn.  Valentia.  Ann. 

5.  Tenellum.  Mount  Ayora  in  Valentia.  Ann. 
• 6.  Duriminittm.  N.  of  Portugal.  (Brotero.) 

1138.  Gen ardia.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  2 lab iata  : lab. 
inf.  5-part. : lobis  emarginatis : medio  2-part.  Caps. 
3-loc.  dehiscens. 

1.  Tubrrota.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

2.  Detphinifolia.  India.  Ann. 

3.  Purpurea.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Ann . 

4.  Tenui folia.  North  America. 

5.  Tubulosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Nigrina.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Flaw.  Virginia  and  Canada. 


8.  Scahra . .Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Claw  XIV. 

9.  Pedicularia.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Didyaamia. 

10.  Japonica.  Japan.  11.  Glutinosa.  China.  - — ^ 
12.  Sessiliflora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

• 13.  Auriculota.  Illinois.  1 Michaux, 

• 14.  Cassioidct.  Carolina.  J FI.  Atner, 

| 1137.  Pediculaius.  Cal.  5- fid.  Caps.  24oc.  mu- 
cronata,  obliqua.  Sent,  tunicata. 

] . Palustrts.  Eng.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Suhatica.  Eng.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

3.  Euphrasioides.  At  the  River  Lena  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  in  North  America.  Peren. 

4.  Myriopkylla,  Altaian  and  Daurian  Mts.  Per. 

5.  Spicala.  Lakes  on  the  Mts.  of  Dauria.  Per. 

6.  Resupinata.  Siberia.  Peren. 

7.  Sceptrum  Carolinum.  Sweden,  Prussia,  Moun- 
tains of  Salzburg,  and  Hungary.  Peren. 

8.  Trislis.  Siberia.  Ann. 

0.  Lapponica.  Lapland  and  Norway.  Peren. 

10.  Asplenifolia.  Mts.  of  Salzburg.  Peren. 

11.  Flava.  Siberia.  Peren. 

12.  Striata.  Dauria.  Peren* 

13.  Sudctica.  Sudetes  Mts.  and  in  Siberia.  Per. 

14.  Recutita.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 

Austria,  and  Salzburg.  Peren.  , 

15.  Elata.  At  the  R.  Cat $ha  in  Siberia.  Peren. 

16.  Foliosa.  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  Hungary, 
and  on  Mount  Cenis.  Bien. 

17.  Canadensis.  North  America.  Peren . 

18.  Groenlandica.  Greenland.  Peren. 

19.  Incarnata.  Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny, 

Savoy,  Salzburg, Carinthia, and  Austria.  Ann. 

20.  Unanata.  At  the  R.  Angara  in  Siberia.  Per. 

21.  Interrupta.  Siberia.  Peren. 

22.  Verticillata.  Austria,  Switzerland,  Savoy, 

Dauphiny,  and  Siberia. 

23.  Ascavlis.  Mountains  of  Camiola  and  Carin- 
thia. Peren. 

24.  Flantmca.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Norway, 
Greenland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Mount  Ce- 
nis, mountains  of  Dauria,  and  at  tha  lake 
Baikal.  Peren. 

25.  Hirsuta.  Mountains  of  Lapland.  Peren. 

26.  Rosea.  Mountains  of  Carinthia,  Italy  and 
France,  and  in  Mount  Cenis.  Peren. 

27.  Rost  rata.  Mountains  of  France,  Italy,  Sa- 
voy, Switzerland,  Salzburg,  and  Austria.  Per. 

28.  Tuberosa.  Mountains  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  Peren. 

29.  Gyrojlexa.  Mountains  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  Peren. 

30.  Faxcicutata . Mountains  of  Italy.  Peren * 

31.  Rubens.  Middle  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

32.  Compacta.  Meadows  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

33.  Achilteifotia.  Siberia.  Peren. 

34.  Comaa.  Mts.  in  the  S.  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  meadows  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Per . 

1194.  Mimulus.  CaL  5-dent,  prismaticus.  Cor • 

ringens  : labio  supc riorc  lateribus  repheato.  Caps. 

2-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Ringens.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

2.  Glulinostis.  Shrub. 

3.  Alains.  North  America.  Peren. 

4.  Luteus.  Peru. 

• 5.  Gracilis , New  Holland.  1 See  Brown's 

• 6.  Repens.  New  Holland  and  > Prodr*. 

Van  Diemen's  Island.  3 P*  439. 
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CI.M  XIV.  1188.  Dodartia.  Cal.  5-Jeot.  Car.  lab.  inf.  du- 
pidynamia.  p]0  fon^rua.  Caps.  2-loc.  globosa 
1 i' 1.  Orir»lalix.  Mt.  Ararat  andTartary.  Per. 

2.  Indian.  India. 

1139*  Chfxone.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  ringens  vcn- 
tnfosa.  Undim.  fit.  quinti  inter  suprema  stamina 
glabrum.  Cajts.  2-loc. 

1.  Glabra.  Virginia  and  Canada,  rcren. 

2.  Obtiqua.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Perm* 

3.  fluellioides.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Perm* 

4.  Barba/a.  Kingdom  of  Mexico.  Pcren. 
1140.  Pentstemon.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Car.  bilabiata 

ventriensa.  lludim.  fil.  quinti  superne  barbatum. 
Caps.  2-loe. 

1.  Hirsuta.  Virginia. 

5.  Pubescent.  Virginia.  Perm. 

8.  Laevigata.  North  America.  Perot. 

4.  Campanulata.  Kingdom  of  Mexico.  Per. 
'Persoon  gives  this  as  a subgenos  under  CheiJone. 
1191.  Sb*amum.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  campan.  5-fida: 
lobo  infimo  majore.  Ha  lim,  fil.  quinti.  Stig.  Ian- 
ceolatum.  Caps.  4-loc. 

1.  Orientate.  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  Ann. 

2.  Luteum.  Groves  of  Ntdrapur  in  India. 

• 3.  Indicum.  India.  Ann. 

4.  LaciniaJum.  Near  Hydrabad  in  India* 

4142.  Gi.oxinia.  Cal.  superus  5-phyll.  Cor.  cam- 
pan.  limbo  obliquo.  Fil.  cum  rudim.  quinti  recep- 
taculo  inserts. 

1.  Mactdata.  Cartbagcna  in  America.  Perm. 
•1147.  Tourretia.  Cal.  2-lab.  Cor.  lab.  inf.  nullum, 
cujus  loco  denticuli  1.  Caps,  cchinata  4-loc.  2-valv. 
1.  iMppacea.  Peru.  Ann. 

1148.  Martynia.  „ Cal.  5 fid.  Cor.  ringens.  Caps. 
Hgnosa,  corticata,  rostro  hamato.  4-lot.  2-valv. 

1.  Diandra.  Vera  Cruz.  Ann. 

2.  Camiolaria.  Carthagcna  in  America.  Ann. 

3.  Proboscidea.  River  Mississippi.  Ann. 

4.  Jjtmpjlora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 
1204.  Maurandia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  campan.  in- 

acqualis.  FtL  basi  callosa.  Caps.  2 coalitx  apice 
semi-5-valv. 


A 


1 . Smiperfiorens.  Mexico.  Perm. 

1200.  Millinotoxia.  Calycis  margo  5-dent,  re- 
flexus.  Cor.  tubo  longissimo,  limbo  4- fido.  Anih . 
2-part,  vaginantes.  Stliqtta  t 
1 . Hortensis.  Shrub. 

1192.  Tortula.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  tubus  spiralis. 
Nuces  2,  21oc.  extern*  rugos*. 

1 . Aspera.  India. 

This  plant  is  given  under  the  new  genus  Priva,  by 
Persoon. 

1214.  Pedauum.  Cat  5-part.  Cor.  subringens : 
limbo  5-hdo.  Nux  suberosa  4-gona,  angulis  spi- 
nosa,  2-loc.  Sent.  2. 

1.  Murez.  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  Ann. 

$ 1176.  LiNNiRA.  Cal.  duplex.  Fruct.  l.phyll.  floris 
5-part,  superus.  Cor.  campan.  Bac.  sicca,  3-lac. 
1.  Borealis.  Woods  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Siberia,  Russia  and  Canada.  Shr. 
This  genus  is  given  under  the  class  Tetrandria, 
b7  rersoon. 

1 167.  Cornutia.  Cal.  5-dent.  Slam.  cor.  longiora. 
Sty/.  longissimus.  Bac . 1-sperma. 

I.  Pyramidata.  Caribbees  and  Campecby.  Shr. 
, 2.  Punctata.  Warm  parts  of  Amenca.  Shr. 

4199.  Ovieoa.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor . tubus  cylindrictis, 


superus  longissimus.  Bac.  globnsa,  4- sperm  a.  0!wxi?. 

1.  Spit’Oia.  Mts.  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub.  IWraa* 

2.  Mitis.  Java.  Shrub.  '*^*f*i 

• 3.  Omlijolia.  Pondicherry.  (Juss.  Ann.  Mus.) 

1207.  Amas^>nia.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  tubulosa,  limbui 
parvus  5-fid.  Bac.  4-sperma. 

1.  F.recta.  Surinam. 

2.  Punicea.  Trinidad.  Shrub . 

1150.  Besleria.  Cal.  5-part.  Bac.  subglobosa, 
polysperma. 

1.  MelUtifolia.  Wet  parts  of  Martinique  and 
Gutaua.  Shrub. 

2.  Lutea.  Jamaica  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

3.  Fio/acea . Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  Incarnala.  Guiana.  Perett. 

5.  Serrulala.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Cnstala.  Wet  woods  of  Martinique  and 
Guiana.  Shrub . 

7.  Cfjccinea.  Marshy  woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

8 Bitalvis.  Surinam. 

• 9?  Sa  i guinea.  St  Domingo.  ( Persoon. ) 

1208.  Bontia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  bilabiata : lab. 
inf.  3 part,  revoluta.  Drupa  ovata,  1 -tpcrrna.  Apice 
obliquo.  Sent.  1. 

1.  Daphnoides.  Antilles.  Shrub. 

1166.  Spiklwannia.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  limbus  5-fid. 
fauce  villi  a clausa.  Stig.  uncinatum.  Drupa  nuce 
2-loc.  tuberculata. 

1.  Africana.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

This  genus  is  given  under  Tetrandria  by  Persooc. 

1206.  Vitex.  CaL  5-dcnt.  Cor.  limbus  6 fid.  Dru- 
pa 1-sperma,  nuce  4-loc. 

1.  (h ota.  Japan,  China,  and  N.  HolL  Shrub. 

2.  Triftora.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

3.  Divaricatn.  St  Lucia,  Martinique,  and  Sanu 
Cruz.  Shrub. 

4.  Pubescens.  India.  Shrub . 

£.  AUissima.  Woods  of  Ceylon.  Shrub.  - 

6.  Agnus  Castus.  Sicily  and  Naples.  Shrub. 

7.  Incisa.  China.  Shrub. 

8.  Leucozylon . Woods  of  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

9.  Trifolia*  India*  Shrub. 

10 . Umbrosa.  Shady  parts  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

11.  Capilata.  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

12.  Segundo.  India.  Shrub. 

13.  Ptnnala.  Ceyloo.  Shrub. 

• 14.  Parvifiora.  Philippine  Isles.  1 Juss.  Ann.  du 

• 15?  Rufescens.  Brasil  x Mia.  C*h. 

• 16.  Hrptaphylla.  Dominica.  j xxxvii.77. 

• 17.  Lniifolia.  India.  (Lam.  Enc.  ii.  613.) 

• 18.  Tri/otia.  New  Holland.  Shrub See 

• 1 9.  Accuminata.  New  Holland.  Shr.  / Brown's 
20?  CUabrata.  New  Holland.  Shrub,  f Prodr. 

•21?  Macrophylla.  New  Holland.  Shr.  j p.  511. 

1198.  Myoporum.  Cat.  5-partitus.  Cor.  campanil- 
lata,  limbo  patente  subzquali  quinquepartito. 
Drupa  1 seu  2-sperma,  nuetbus  2-locularibus. 

1.  Ixrtum.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

2.  Pubescent . New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

3.  Crassi folium.  Botany  Bay.  Shr. 

4.  Tmutfolium.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

1158.  ClTHABEXYLU*.  Cal.  5-dentatus,  campa- 

nulatus.  Cor.  infundibuliforroi-rotaU : lac i mu 
supra  villosis,  zqualibut.  Drupa  2-sperma.  Nucct 
2-loculares. 

1.  Cinereum.  South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Caudatum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
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s»  XIV.  3.  Villosum.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 
ynamia.  ^ Subserratum.  Barren  plains  of  Hispaniol.  SAr. 
• IL  5.  Quadrangular r.  Martinique.  Shrub. 

(j.  Mr/owocart/rtriw.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

• 7.  Pentandrum.  Porto  Rico.  Shrub.  ( Vent. 

II.  Cels.) 

• 8.  Pulverulcnlum . South  America.  (Pertoon.) 

1201.  Volkameria.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  lacinii#  sccun- 
dis.  Druna  2-sperma.  Suets  2-loc. 

].  Acuirata.  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  Shrub. 

2.  Ligustrina.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

S.  Inermis.  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Capitals.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

5.  Serrata.  India.  Shrub. 

6.  Scandens.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

7.  Japonica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

8.  Kxempferi.  China  and  Japan.  Shrub. 

• 9.  Spinosa.  Peru.  ( Juss.  Ann.  Mus.) 

• 10.  Tomenlosa.  7 Vent.  Mal- 

• 11.  August  ifolia . Bourbon.  Shrub,  J mats.  t.  84. 

• 12.  Pumila.  Cochinchina.  7 r 

• IS.  Petasites.  Cochinchina.  J ^°ureiro‘ 

• 14.  Fragrant.  Java.  (Vent.  Id.) 

1202.  Clekodendron.  Cal.  5-fid.  campan.  Cor. 
tubo  filiformi  *,  limbo  5-part,  arquali.  Siam,  lon- 
gissima  intra  lacimas  maxime  h tan  tee.  Drupa  4- 
sperma,  tiuce  1-loc. 

1 . Inforiunatum.  • 9.  Viscosum. 

2.  Fort una turn.  * 10.  Medium. 

S.  Calamiiosum.  • 11.  Attenuation. 

4.  Phlomoides.  M2.  Floribundum . 

5.  Sauamatum.  # 1 S.  Ovatum. 

6.  Trichotomum.  • 14.  Coriaceum. 

7.  Dwersifolium.  *15.  Cos  tat  urn. 

8.  Paniculatum. 

Sp.  1 — 9 from  India,  excepting  Sp.  6.  from  Japan. 
S p.  10— 15  are  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 


Mr  Brown  includes  under  this  genus  Sp.  5 and  Class  XIV. 
20.  of  VoLtLAMERlA.  Didynanua. 

1197.  Dura nta.  Cal.  5-fid.  superut.  Drupa  4-  _v"w 
sperma,  A7«r  2-loc. 

1.  Plumieri.  South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  E/lisia.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Mutisii.  South  America.  Shrub. 

*4-  Dentata.  Africa?  {Herb,  of  Rich.) 

*5.  Triacantha.  Peru.  Shrub.  (Juss.  Ann.  Mus.) 


Sect. VI.  Calyxes  many-cleft. 

1187.  Hyobanche.  Cal.  7-phvll.  Cor.  ringem  la- 
bio  inferiore  nuilo.  Caps.  2-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Sanguinea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1212.  Lepidagathis.  Cal.  polyphyll,  imbricatus. 
Cor.  bilabiata,  labio  superiors  mmitno,  inferiore  3- 
part.  Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Cristata.  India.  Shrub. 

1146.  Cymbaria.  CaL  10-dent.  Cap*,  cordata,  2-loc. 

1.  Daurica.  Mountains  of  Dauria.  Percn. 
1205.  Thunbergia.  Cal.  duplex  : exterior  2-phyil. 
interior  12-dent.  Cor.  campan.  Caps,  cpstrata  2- 
loc. 

1.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Fragrant.  Near  Samulcotah  India.  Shrub - 
*3.  VolubtUs.  India.  {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

• 4?  llepsns.  Near  Canton.  ( Ijonrciro .) 

Sect.  VII.  Flowers  with  many  Petals. 

1215..  Meliantiius.  CaL  5-phyll.  foliolo  inferiore 
gibbo.  Pet.  4 ; nectario  infra  infima.  Caps.  4-loc. 

1.  Major.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Snrub. 

2.  Minor.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

S.  Comosus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub 


NEW  GENERA. 


v Ge- 

L 


Order  I.  Gymnospekmia. 


I.  Westringia.  Cal.  semi  5- fid.  5-gon.  Cor.  lab. 
sup.  planum,  2-fid.  inf.  3-part,  scquale.  Siam.  4, 
distantia:  duo  superiora  antheris  pollinifcris,  -dimi- 
diatis:  inferiora  antheris  2- part,  cassis,  {Smith,  and 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  501.) 

1.  Rosmariniformis . 5.  Angustifolia . 

2.  Dampieri.  6.  Ixtngi/alia. 

3.  Rigida.  7.  Glabra. 

4.  Cmerea.  8.  Rubia folia. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  N.  Hall,  and  V.  Diem.  Id. 

II.  Microcokys.  Cal.  semi  5- fid.  Cor.  ringens, 
galea  abbreviata  $ labii  inf.  lacinia  media  latiorr. 
Siam.  4,  duo  sup.  inclusa,  antherarum  lobo  pollini- 
fero  glabro,  sterili  barbato:  inf.  antheris  2-part, 
cassis,  (Id.  Id.  p.  502  ) 

1 . Vtrgata.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Barbato*  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

5.  Purpurea.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

III.  Hemigenia.  Cal.  5-fid. 5-gon.  Cor. ringens; 
galea  breviore ; labii  inf.  lacinia  media  semibifida. 
Stem.  4,  sub  • galea m ad-icendentia  ; omnium  An- 
thera'  lobo  altero  pollinifero ; altcro  descendenti 
casso,  superiorum  barbato.  {Id.  Id.  p.  502.) 

1.  Purpurea..  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

IV.  Hemiandra.  Cal.  comprcssus,  2-labiatus,  lab. 


sup.  indiviso,  inf.  semibifido.  Cor.  2-lab.  lab.  sup.  New  Ge* 
piano,  bifido:  inf.  3-part,  lacinia  media  2-fida.  nerfc 
Siam.  4,  adscendcntia,  antherarum  omnium  lobo 
altcro  pollinifero,  altero  casso,  descendenti.  {Id. 

Id.  p.  502.) 

1.  Pungent.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

V.  Anisomf.les.  CaL  tubulosus  10-striatus,  5-fid. 

Cor.  lab.  tup.  minus,  integrum  : inf.  3-fid.  lacinia 
media  2-loba.  Siam,  ex»erta,  adscendentia.  An • 
them  breviorum  2-loc.  loculis  appositis  : longio • 
turn  dimidiatz  v.  dissimiles.  Sem.  levia.  (Id.  Id. 
p.  503.) 

1.  Moschata.  New  Holland. 

2.  Inodora.  New  Holland. 

3.  Salvifolia.  New  Holland. 

VI.  Leucas.  CaL  tubulosus  10-striatus,  8-10-dent, 
ore  zquali  v.  obliquo.  Cor.  ringens,  galea  conca- 
va,  integra,  barbata ; tab.  inf.  3-fidum,  lacinia  me- 
dio  majorc.  Anth.  didymx,  imberbes,  lobis  divari- 
catis-  Site.  bilabiatum,  lacinia  superiore  brevis- 
sima.  ( Id.  Id.  p.  504.) 

1.  Fluecida.  New  Holland. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  15—21,  and  Sp.  23 

of  riiLoms,  p.  244. 

VII.  Chilodia.  CaL  2-lab.  2 -bract,  tubostriato 
lab.  sup.  integro,  intus  costa  transversa  ; inf.  sc- 
mibifioo.  Cor.  riogens,  galea  breviore  ifltegra,  la- 
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Didynamia. 


bii  inf.  lacinia  media  majore  biloba.  Anl  A.  muticx, 
baai  2-part.  (Id.  Id.  p.  507.) 

1.  Sculellanoides.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

VIII.  Cryphia.  Cal.  2 lab.  2 bract,  clausus  ; la- 
bfis  intfgris,  zqualibus.  Cor . inclusa  ! ringens ; 
galea  brcvissima ; labii  inf.  lacinia  media  parum  ma- 
jore. Ant  It.  muticr.  {Id.  Id.  p.  508.) 

1.  Serpyllifolia.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  MicrophyUa.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

IX.  Pkostanthera.  Cal.  2-lab.  fructus  clausus, 
iubo  striato,  labiis  indivisis,  obtusia.  Cor.  ringens, 
galea  semibifida ; labii  inf.  lacinia  media  majore, 
biloba.  Anlh.  subtus  calcaratx.  {Id.  Id.  p.  508.) 

1.  Lasianthor.  8.  IJnearis. 

2.  Ccerulea.  9.  Dcnficulata . 

3.  Prunelloidies.  10.  Marifolia. 

4.  OvahfoUa.  11.  Saxicola. 

5.  Retusa.  12.  Fiolaeea. 

6.  Rotundifolia.  13.  Rhombea.  * 

7.  Incisa. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van 

Diemen’s  Island. 

X.  Isa  nth  os.  CaL  cam  pan.  Cor.  5-part,  tubo 

recto  angusto  ; laciniis  ovatit  sequalibus.  Siam. 
subzquaha.  Stir,  linearis,  recunra. 

1.  Coeruleus.  N.  Amer.  Ann.  {Mich.  ii.  p.  4.) 

XI.  Gardoquia.  CaL  cylindncus,  curvus,  2-lob. 
dentibus  inxqualibua.  Cor.  tubo  longo,  recurvo  : 
lab.  sup.  rectum,  emarginatum  ; inf.  3-fid.  lacinia 
intermedia  concava.  Anth.  per  paria  approximate. 
Sem.  3-gona. 

1.  Incana.  4.  Mult  [flora. 

2.  Striata.  5.  EUiptica. 

3.  Rcvoluta.  6.  Obovata. 

All  from  Peru.  See  FI.  Per.  148. 

XT I.  Rhizoa.  Cal.  tubulosus,  striatus,  5-dent,  den- 
tibus x quali bus.  Cor.  louge  tubulosa,  2-lab.  la- 
biis sequalibus,  sup.  3 fid.  inf.  2- fid.  Stam.  inclusa, 
cor.  ba&i  inserta.  Anth.  ovatz.  Stig.  2,  sctacea, 
divergentia.  Sem.  ovata. 

1.  Ocatifolia.  At  San  Carlos  in  Chili.  {Car.) 

X XIII.  Galbobdolon.  CaL  5 fid.  inzquahs,  ans- 
tatus.  Cor.  lab.  sup.  fomicatum,  integerrimum, 
inf.  3-fid.  laciniis  acutis.  Anth.  glabra;. 

1.  Vulgare.  {Leonurus  Galeobdolon  ofWilld.) 

XIV.  Zietenia.  CaL  5 part,  laciniis  subulatis 
longissimis  sequalibus.  Cor . lab.  inferioris  laciniz 
reflex*  : media  complicata  emarginata.  Stam.  de- 
florata  versus  latera  reflexa.  Sem.  1,  (Gleditsch, 
Syst.  PL  p.  185.) 

1 .  Orientals.  ( Stocky s Lavandulifolia  of  Willd. ) 

XV.  Pycnantiikmum.  Involucr.  multibracteatum, 
capitulis  subiectum.  Cal.  tubulitus,  striatus.  Cor. 
lab.  sup.  subintegrum ; inf.  3*  fid.  Stam.  subz- 
qualia. 

1.  Incanum.  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

2.  Aristatum.  High  Mts.  of  Carol. 

3.  MonardeUa.  High  Mts.  of  Carol. 

4.  Verticillatum.  Mts.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Carolina. 

5.  Muticum.  Upper  Carolina. 

6.  Firginicum.  N.  America.  Per.  „ 

% XVI.  Acynos.  CaL  2-lab.  sulcatus,  piloso-hispi- 

dus,  baai  gibbus,  fauce  vilJosus.  Cor.  ringens* 
lauce  subinnata  : labio  sup.  erect  o emarginato  ; inf. 
3 part,  pate nte  lacinia  intermedia  concava.  Stam. 
omnia  fertilia. 

Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 


See  Mich. 
Flnr. 
Amer.  ii. 

p.  8. 


2.  Villosus.  Germany  and  France.  dm  ET 

3.  Purnurascens.  Spain.  Wwaa 

4.  Alpmus.  Alps.  Peren. 

5.  Patavinus.  Hungary  and  South  of  Europe. 

f>.  Rotund  if olius.  Spain.  {Herb,  of  Richard.) 

XVII.  Heue  ma.  CaL  2- lab. basi  gibbu s.  Cor.  ri&. 
gens.  Stam.  2-sterilia. 

1.  Thynoiiles.  Montpellier.  Ann . 

2.  Glabrum.  North  America.  Per.  {Mick.) 

S.  Fnlegi'iidc*.  Virginia  and  Canada. 

XVIII.  Hobminum.  Cal.  2-lab.  aristatus,  fauce 
glabcr:  defloratu*  dentib.  sup.  dccuuantibus.  Cor. 
lab.  sup.  2-lobum,  inf.  3>lob.  laciniis  subzqualibui, 

{FoL  radicalia.  Scapus  subnudus.) 

1.  Pyrenaicum.  f Slclissa  Pyren.  of  Willd.) 

2.  Caulesctns.  Mexico.  (Ortega,  Decoa.) 

3.  Clmopodifolia.  (Willd.  HorL.  Bend.  No. 21.) 

XIX.  Barbu  la.  CaL  5-fid.  lacin.  acutis  erecti*  x- 
qualibus.  Cor.  lab.  inf.  magnum,  fimbriatum,  sup. 

4-fid.  lacin.  ovatis. 

1.  Sinensis.  Cochiuchina.  {Loureiro.) 

XX.  Dextidia.  Cal.  2-lab.  lacin.  3-supcrioribus 
denticulatis.  Cor.  lab.  sup.  brevius,  4-fid.  inf.  in* 
tegerrimum. 

1.  Purpurascens.  Nankin  in  China.  {Lour.) 

XXI.  CoLKwS.  CaL  2 lab.  lab.  sup.  4 fido.  Cor. 
lab.  sup.  4 fid.  lab.  inf  ovato  concavo*  Fil.  in  to- 
bum  coalita,  stylum  vaginanua. 

* 1.  Amboinicus.  Cochinch  ma.  {Loureiro.) 

XXII.  Ho  LUKD1A.  Cal  tubulosus,  5-drnt.  Cor, 
ringens ; lab.  sup.  concavo.  Siam.  2 sterilia.  Sen._ 

4,  mtra  ealyeem  baccatum. 

1.  Opposita.  Guinea.  Shrub.  7 Vahl,  Emm. 

2.  VerticiUata.  Senegal.  j p.  212. 

This  genus  is  ranked  by  Dr  Smith  under  Decan* 

dria. 

Order  II.  Angiospermia. 

XXIII.  Josephinia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  tubo  bre* 
vi,  fauce  mag oa,  campan.;  Umbo5-lobo,  pater, ti,  la- 
bii  inf.  laciii.  media  longiore.  Stig.  4-fia. ! D'upa 

4- 8-loc.  echinata,  locults  I spermis.  Radicula  in* 
fera.  (Ventenat,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  519.) 

1.  Imperatricis.  New  Holland.  7 See  Mem.  Inst. 

2.  Grandiflora.  New  Holland.  3 1806. 

XXIV.  Jacaranda,  or  IcaraNda  of  Persoon.  Cal. 

5- dent.  Cor.  basi  tubulosa,  fauce  dilatata,  limbo 
5-lobo,  inzquali.  Fil.  quintum  sterile  longius* 
apice  villosum.  Stig.  2-larmliaium.  Caps,  mag- 
na,  orbicularis,  lignosa,  marginc  in  2 valvas  sola* 
bili.  Receptac . carnosum.  Sem.  margine  mcm- 
branaceo. 

1.  Carol)  niana.  {Bignonia  Ccerulea  of  Willd.) 

2.  Brasiliana . Brawl.  Shrub. 

3.  Acuti/olia.  Warm  parts  of  Peru  near  S*a 
Phelipe,  and  banks  of  the  river  Gu  anacabamba. 
Shrub.  ( Humboldt. ) 

4.  Obtusifolia.  Shady  woods  of  the  Oronoct 
near  Caricbana.  Shrub . {Humboldt.) 

XXV.  Eccremocarpuh.  Cal.  tubulosus,  membra- 
naceus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  tubulosa,  limbo  5 fido  rtro- 
luto.  Nect.  cyathiforme.  Caps,  pedicellau,  !•!<*• 
2-valv.  Sem.  membrana  cincta.  (JFY.  ^>CTm  1^*) 

1.  Firidis.  Groves  of  Peru.  Shrub. 

2.  Scaber.  Fields  of  Chili.  Shrub. 

3.  Isongifloru*.  Groves  of  Peru  near  Saragurs- 
Shrub.  (Humboldt,  Plant.  E<ptinoc(.) 
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* XIV.  XXVI.  Ourisia.  Cal.  5 -fid.  tubxqualia.  Cor.  in- 
®a“a‘  fundib.  limbo  5-fido,  subxquali,  obtuso.  Stig.  2- 
V lob.  Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  medio  septiferis. 
Sent.  testa  laxa  arilliformi.  ( Commert . and  R. 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  438. 1 

1.  IntegrifoHa.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  ( Brrmn .) 

2.  Magdlanica.  (Cheione  rndloides  of  Willd.) 

3.  Coccinca.  San  Carlos  in  Chili.  (Cavan.) 

*4  Sp.  I.  a Sp.  2.*’  says  Mr  Brown,  **  facie  diver- 
ts, et  calyce  xquali  profundiusque  diriso.  necnon 
corolla  breviore,  ideoque  fortan  generis  dUtincti.” 
Prodr.  p.  439. 

f£XVlk  Mails.  Cal.  campan.  5-fid.  xqualis.  Cor. 
ringens,  labio  sup.  2-lobo,  lateribus  reflexia  ; inf. 
9-hdo,  lobis  integris,  basi  bigibboaa.  Stiff.  ‘2-lamel- 
la turn.  Caps,  inclusa,  2-Ioc.  2-valv.  valvu  integris, 
medio  septiferis.  ( Lourdro,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr . 
p.  439.) 

1.  Rngostu . Cochinchina.  (Loot dm.) 

2.  Pumilio.  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  ( Brown .) 
Mr  Brown  thinks,  that  Lindernia  Japonica  belongs 

to  this  genus,  and  that  it  is  probably  the  same 
plant  as  Sp.  1. 

XXVIIL  Uvedalia.  CaL  prismaticus,  5-dent. 
Cor . ringens  ; labio  sup.  2 lobo  ; inf.  3 fido,  Ucin. 
intermedia  psyum  dissimili,  basi  bigibbosa.  Anlhe - 
rarum  lobis  divaricatit*.  S ig.  complanatum.  Caps. 
inclusa,  2-loc.  4-valv.  dissepimento  e valvularum 
marginibus  inflexis  tardius  sofubilibus, placentx  cen- 
trali  insertis.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  440.) 

1.  Linearis.  New  Holland. 

XXIX.  Morgania.  Cal.  5-part,  xqualis.  Cor. 
ringens ; labio  sup.  2-lobo  ; inf.  3 ftdo,  lobis  sub- 
xqualibus,  obcordatis.  Siam,  inclusa.  Anthera- 
‘ rum  lobis  divaricatis,  muticis.  Stig.  2-lamellatum. 
Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  2-part,  distepimento  ex 
inflexis  marginibus  valvularum.  (Id.  p.  441.) 

1.  Glabra.  New  Holland. 

2.  Pubaccns.  New  Holland. 

XXX.  Hbhpestis.  Cal.  5-part,  inxqualie,  foliolis 
2 interionbus  minoribus  obtectis.  Cor.  tubulosa, 
•ubbilabiata.  Slam,  inclusa : Anlherantm  lobis  di- 
varicatis. Stig.  ernarginatum.  Caps,  calyce  (ut 
pi u rim um  aucto)  inclusa  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  2-part, 
dissepimento  parallelo,  libero ; placentis  adnatis. 
(Gerrtner,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  441.) 

1.  Floribnnda.  New  Holland. 

Mr  Brown  thinks  that  Lindernia  dianthera  belongs 
to  this  genus. 

'XXXI.  Limxopiiila.  Cal.  tubulosus,  5-fid.  squa- 
ll*. Cor.  iufundib.  limbo  5-fido,  subxquali.  St  am. 
inclusa  : Anik.  per  paria  cohxrentes.  Slip,  dilata- 
tum  obliquum.  Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  2-part, 
disv  pimento  marginibus  tardius  dehiscentibus  val- 
vularum  inserto.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.442.) 

1.  Gratioloidrs.  ( llottonia  Indica  of  Willd.) 

XXX II.  AoENObMA.  Cal.  5-part,  lacin.  suprema 
majore.  Cor.  ringens,  lab.  sup.  indiviso,  inf.  S-lo- 
bo.  equal).  A nth.  approx  i mat  is.  Stig.  dilatatum. 
Cops,  ovata,  roetrata,  2 panihilis : Placentae  sutu- 
ns  adnatar.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  442.) 

1.  Cttrvlta.  New  Holland. 

XXXIV.  AnthoceR£  I«.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  campan. 
tubo  basi  cuarctata,  staminitera  j limbo  5-part  x- 
quali.  Siam,  inclusa,  cum  rodimento  5ti.  Stig. 
capitato  emargmitum.  Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valva- 
rom  margin  ibu»  inflexis,  placentx  parallelx  insertis. 
VC7L.  IV.  PART  I. 
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Sew. reticulata.  (LahiH.Sc  R. Brown,  Prorfr. p.448.)  Class  Xtv 

1.  Littorca . New  Holland.  Shrub.  (LnUIl  } 

2.  Viscosa.  New  Holland.  Shrub.  (Uronn.)  ~ J ~ *l— 1— r 
XXXV.  Duboisia.  Cal.  2-lab.  brevis.  Cor.  ir.fuu- 

dibuliformi-campan.  limbo  5-part,  subxquali.  Siam. 
imx  corollx  inserta,  inclusa,  rudimento  5ti.  Stig, 
capitato  ernarginatum.  Bac.  2-loc.  polysperma. 

Sent,  subreniformia.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  4*18.) 

1.  Myoporoidts.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub . 

XXXVI.  Tecoma.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  tubcampan. 
ore  5-4obo,  narquali.  Siam.  4,  fil.  5 to  sterili.  ore- 
viore.  Caps,  dissepunentum  coutrarium.  ( Juss . 
and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  471.) 

1 Australis.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

XXXVII.  Spathodea.  Cal.  spathaccus,  Uinc  fis- 

sub,  inde  dent  at  us  v.  integer.  Cor.  8uh>nfun'>ibuiif. 
limbo  5-lobo,  parum  inxquali.  Slam.  4,  fil.  5 to 
sterili.  Capi.  siliqiixfornus,  falcaia,  pseudo-4-loc. 
Dissepimcntum  coutrarium,  auberosum.  ( Beauvois, 

FL  D'Oware,  and  U.  Browi , Prodr.  p.  471.) 

1.  Hetcrophylln.  New  Holland.  Shr.  1 Brown, 

2 ? Al term  alia.  New  Holland.  Shr.  j Prodr. 

3.  Campanutata.  Equin.  Africa.  7 Bcauvois,  FL 

4.  Larvis.  Oware.  3 D’Otvare. 

5.  Jjongfora.  ( Bigr.onia  spnthacea  of  Willd.) 

6.  I ndtea-  ( BrghO’tia  Indica  of  Willd. } 

XXX VIII.  Hyo*:opiiila.  Cal.  tubulosus,  semi  5- 

fid.  xqualis.  Cor.  ringens.  Siam.  4,  anthrrifera, 
antherarum  loculis  parallel!*,  muticis.  Ovarii  lo- 
culi polyspenui.  Dissepiment  um  adnatum.  Srm. 
retinaculis  subtensa.  (K.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  479.) 

1.  August  folia.  New  Holland. 

2.  Ringens.  ( Ruellia  ringens  of  Willd. ) 

XXX IX.  riTYRODiA.  CaL  campan.  5-fid.  xqualis. 

Cor . iufundib.  parum  irregularis  lab.  sup.  setnibi- 
lobo;  inf.  3-part,  xquali.  Siam.  4,  subdidynama. 

Stig.  2-nd.  Drupa  semibaccata  (apicc  exsucco) ; 
putamine  4-loc.  4 spermo,  basi  perforata.  Scm? 
subalbuminosa.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  513.) 

1.  Salt  folia.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

XL.  Chloanthes.  CaL  camp.  5-fid.  xaualis.  Cot\ 
tubulosa,  ringens.  Faux  ampliata.  Lao.  sup.  2-fid. 
inf.  3-part,  lobo  intermedio  fongiore.  Stam.  4,  cx- 
serta.  Stig.  2-fid.  acutum.  Drupa  exsucca,  di- 
pyrena.  Pyrem v 3-loc.  loculis  lateralibus  1 s per  mis, 
intermedio  sterili,  farcto.  ( R.  Brown,  Piodr.  514.) 

1.  Stocchadis.  New  South  Wale*.  Shrub. 

2.  Glandulosa.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

XLI.  Zapania.  Cal.  5 dent,  v,  maturitate  2 valv. 

Cor.  subinfuodib.  2 lab.  labio  sup.  2-lcbo,  vf  3- 
part.  xquali.  Pericarp.  teniK,  ev.ntrdum.  Srm.  2. 
JP/orcrcauitati.  (Juss. and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.514.) 

1.  Nod  i/lor  a.  (Verbena  nodi  flora  ol  Wwlfl.) 

2.  Stocchad folia.  (Verbena  •> torch,  of  Willd.) 

3.  (kiorata.  ( Verbena  globiflora  of  Willd.) 

4.  Scaberrima.  (Jussieu.) 

5.  Lanceolala.  Carolina.  (Mich.  ii.  p.  15.) 

XL11.  Puolidia.  CaL  profunde  5-fid.  fructifer  non 

mutatus.  Cor.  infundib.  tubo  calyce  longiore : 
fauce  ampliata,  bine  gibbosa  ; limbo  brevi,  irregu- 
lari ; lab.  sup.  24obo,  recurvo ; inf.  3-part,  xquali, 
patulo.  Stam.  4,  inclusa.  Anth.  barbatse.  Stig. 
capitatum,  ernarginatum.  Drupa  exsucca,  puta- 
mine  4-loc.  4~spertno.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  517.) 

1.  Scoparia.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

XLI  II.  Stenochilus.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  ringens; 
lab.  sup.  credo,  semi -4- fido;  inf  indiviso,  angustct, 
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c*laM  XIV  deflexo.  Slam.  exsertt.  Onar.  4-!oc.  locnlis  ]• 

n».i v"  <nn.i.  8permi9,  frig,  obtusum,  indivLum.  Drupa  bac- 

~ ^ cata.+  lor.  S riw.solitaria.  (R.  Brown, Prodr.p.517.) 

1.  (Haber.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Jjcmgifnlms.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

8.  Tomenfosu s.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

XLIV.  Ef 'em  op  mil  4.  CaL  5-part,  fructifer  alicna- 

tus,  scariosus.  Cor.  - - - Stig.  indimum. 

Drum  exsucca,  4-loc.  4-sperma.  (R.  Brown, 
Pro>ir.  p.  518.) 

1.  Op pot  it  i folia . New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Aitcrnijolia.  New  Holland.  Shrub . 

XLV.  Aloysia.  Cal.  profundc  4- fid.  Cor.  tubu- 

loaa,  4-loba.  Stig.  cmarginatum.  Slam.  4,  per- 
fect a.  Sem.  2.  (Spicse  graciles.) 

J.  Citriodora.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili.  ( Ortega. ) 
2.  Virgata.  Groves  of  Pozuzo.  (FI.  Per.  i.  20. ) 
XLVI.  PkiVA.  Cal.  ventricosus seu  inflatus,  5-dent. 
Cor.  tubo  caL  paulo  longior,  apice  contractus. 
Drupa  cal.  tecta.  Nucula  2,  24oc.  dispermae. 

• Slavs.  2-4. 

1.  Lappulacea.  ( Verbena  lappul.  of  Willd.) 

2.  Dentate.  (Verbena  forskaJei  of  Willd.) 

9.  Mexicana.  ( Verbena  Mexic.  of  Willd.) 

4.  Leptoslachua.  (Tori u la  aspera  of  Willd.) 

5?  Ixevis.  Buenos  Ayres.  (Juss.  Attn.  Mus. 

Cah.  37.) 

XLVII.  Tamonea.  Cal . robcampan.  5-aristatus. 

• Cor.  tubulosa,  2-lab.  Nux  4-loc.  carnosa. 

1.  Curassnvica.  (Ghinia  spinosa  of  Willd.) 

2.  Mutica.  (Ghinia  mutica  of  Willd.) 

XLVI II.  Stachytarphita.  Flor.  in  spicse  cras- 

8z  foveolis  immersi,  squamis  tecti.  CaL  tubulosus 
4-dent.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  inzqualis,  5-fida,  cur- 
va.  Slam.  4,  2-sterilia.  Setn.  2.  ( Verbena:  spe- 

cies, Linn. ) 

1.  August  folia.  South  America. 

2.  Inaico.  South  America  and  India. 

3.  Aristata.  South  America. 

4.  Jamaieensis.  Caribbce  Isles. 

5.  Dichotomy.  Woods  of  Peru. 

6.  Marginata.  West  Indies. 

7.  Cajanensis . Cayenne. 

8.  Mutahilu.  10.  Pritmalica » 

9.  Orubica.  11.  Squamosa. 

Sp.  8—11  from  South  America.— See  Vahl’s 
Enum.  PI.  i.  p.  205. 

XLIX.  Hortawa.  CaL  obsolete  2-Lab.  4-dent.  Cor. 
subringens:  lacinia  intermedia  labii  inf.  ampla  emar- 
ginata.  Drupa  nuce  4-loc.  4-sperma. 

1.  Carrulea.  ( Comutia  punctata  of  Willd.) 

L.  Gomara.  CaL  4-fid.  Cor.  irreg.  tobo  curvato, 
ad  medium  coarctato.  Nect.  cyathiforme,  meinbra- 
naccum.  Stig.  capitatum.  Caps.  2-loc.  2 vale, 
polysperma. 

1.  Racemosa.  Groves  of  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  162.) 
Lf.  F.sCoBedia.  Cat.  magnns,  urccoiatus : 10-an- 
' gutarii.  Cor.  infundib.  tubo  curvato  contort©, 
umbo  5-fido,  patentissimo.  Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv. 
Scm.  intra  vesicuk*. 

1.  Scabrifolia.  Mts.  of  Peru.  (FI  Per.  159.) 
LII.  Orontium.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  ecalcarata 
basi  gibba : bbio  sup.  2-fido  reflexo ; inf.  S-fido, 
fauce  palato  clausa.  Caps,  basi  obliqua,  evalvis, 
apice  poria  S-dchiscens. 

1.  Calycirmm.  Portugal.  (Brotero.) 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  62— 09  of  Antir- 
RH1NUM,  p.  253. 


LIII.  Nemesia.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  ealcarata,  pals, Cm  nr. 
to  prominente.  Caps,  compress*,  truncau,  loagi. 
tudinaliter  medio  dehiscens,  2-loc.  2-valv.  Sem. 
numcrosa,  bncaria.  (Fol.  opposha.) 

1 . Fattens.'  Cape  of  G.  Hope.  (Veot.  5/alw.) 

2.  linearis.  (Herb,  of  Juss.) 

3.  Longicome.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  45,  46,  of  Aktii- 
RHINLIM. 

LIV.  Calytriplex.  CaL  triplex  : intermedia  $- 
part,  latior.  Cor.  irregularis,  limbo  4-fido,  laciniii 
2 super,  lationbus.  Stig.  capitatum,  emargmatura. 

Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvuhs  2-fid.  Sem.  plun, 
sulcata,  transversim  stnata. 

1.  Obovata.  Peru.  (Ft.  Per.  164.) 

LV.  SciZANTitus.  Cor.  irregularis:  lab.  sup.  5-fido: 
inf.  3 part.  Fit.  2 sterilia.  Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Pinnatus.  Chili.  (FI.  Per.) 

LVI.  Viroularja.  CaL  campau.  5-dent.  Cor. sub- 
campan.  recurva : fauce  ventneosa,  gibba.  Stir. 

2-fid.  lacinia  sup.  alteram  semi  vagin  ante.  Caps.  2- 
loc.  2-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Lanceoluta.  Hills  of  Peru.}  FL  Per.  Suit. 

2.  ReoohUa.  Hills  of  Peru,  j 161. 

LVI  I.  Dicf.ror.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  subtequalis 4- 
fid  a : lacinta  1 majorr.  Anth.  conn  ex  a?,  2-part,  di- 
varicate. Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv. 

1 , Longi/okus . ( Achimenes  sesamoides  of  Will 

2.  Cocfnnchinensis.  Cochin  china,  (/aurrriro.) 
LXVIII.  Picbia.  Cal.  4-phyIl.  deciduus : felted. 

alternis  linearibus  brevioribus.  Cor.  tubulosa,  rin- 
gens  : tubo  in  medio  constrioto  ; lab.  sup.  spsthu- 
Uto.  Bac . 2-loc. 

1.  Fel-terree.  Cochinchina,  China.  (Ixmreiro.) 
LIX.  Teedia.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  5- 
fida,  obtusa.  StyL  brevis,  persistens.  Bac.  2-ioc. 


( Capraria  lucid  a of  Willd.)  \ 
LX.  Moniera.  Cal.  2-bract.  Cor.  subaqualia,  5* 
fida.  Caps,  difsepimento  valets  parallelo.  Siam. 
fertilia.  (Plant*  ut  plurimum  repentes.  Pedunc. 
ax  ilia  res,  1-flori.) 

1.  Roltmdijblia.  IlUaob.  1 Set  Mich.  A 

6.  Brownei.  (GratuAa  monkieria  of  Willd.) 
LXI.  Salpu.lossi>.  Cal.  5-angul.  5-fid.  Cor.  in- 
fundib. Rudiment,  filam.  5-ti  niter  Siam,  loagiors. 
Styl.  lingulatus,  utrinque  denticulo  notatus.  Siig- 
t run  cat  urn.  Caps.  2-loc.  2-vaW. 

1.  Sinuate.  Conception  in  Chili.  (Fl.  Per.  163.) 
LXII.  TiiiPiKNAlUA.  CaL  cyathiformis,  5 crens* 
tue.  Cor.  subcampan.  patens,  6- fida : laciaiia  ovRtis, 
undnlatia.  villosis:  summa  majore.  Stig.  acutum, 

2- fid.  Has.  carnosa,  1-loc.  polysperma.  Seu. 
oblonga,  compresM. 

1.  Codti nch inensis.  Cochinchina.  (Lour.) 
LXI  11.  Mithaiua.  Cal.  duplex:  eatenor  mitr*- 
form  is,  inarqualiter  fisetts } interior  5-parti  Cor. 
tubuloso-vcntricosa,  2-lah:  lab.  sup.  2-fidunt;  inf- 

3- fid.  Siam,  exserta.  Bac.  aucculcnta,  l-)oc.  Sen- 


numcrosa,  nidulantia. 

1.  Coccinea.  St  Cariot.  (CaOan.y 
LXIV.  Mbndozia.  CaL  2-phyll.  lotus.  Cbr.irr** 
gularis,  tubo  gibbo,  fauce  coarctato.  Ned.  doplft- 
annulare.  Drupa  1-spcrma. 
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■ XIV.  1.  tii para.  Groves  of  Pern.  1 FI.  Per. 

triujm.  2.  Racemose . Groves  of  Peru.  Shr.  J Syst.  158. 

' LXV.  M eca r don i a.  Cal . 7phyil.  Cor . irregula- 
ris : tubo  ventricoso,  lab.  sup.  2-fido,  inf.  3-part. 
Styl.  apice  compressus,  incur  vug.  Caps.  1-loc. 
2-valv.  Uecept . tcrc*. 

1.  Orata.  Peru.  ( FI.  Per.  Syst.  164.) 

LX VI.  Dimvaria.  Cal  5* part.  3-bract,  lrabrica- 
tus.  Cor.  Ubiata  ; tubo  cuarctato  brevi,  squamu- 
)i«  clauso,  supra  denticulato,  infra  deainente  in  la- 
bium unicum  maximum  subtrilobura.  Slig.  simplex. 
Caps,  ovata:  locul.  1 • 2- sperm  is.  (Jussieu. ) 

1.  Ilia  folia.  N.  Holl.  and  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Ebracleata.  New  Holland  and  East  Indies. 
These  two  species  are  given  by  Willdenow  and 

Brown  under  Acanthus.  44  Inter  acanthum  et 
Dilivariam,’'  says  Air  Brown,  44  vix  ullam  dif- 
ferentiam  in  fructificationis  partibus  video,  nee 


insignem  in  habitu,  quo  autem  et  infloreacentia  tf***  MV- 
Blepharis  valde  diversa  est.”  Prodr.  p.  480.  -I>idyna«a. 

LXV1I.  BlepiiarI'.  Cal  duplex,  itU.  4-fid.  laciniis  _r 

2 multo  majoribus  ; ext.  4-pnyli.  ciliaius,  3-bract, 
bracteis  minoribus  ciliatis.  Lor.  Ubiata,  tubo  co- 
arctato  squamulis  clauso  ; labio  tup.  denticulato, 
inf.  .maximo,  sub-3-lobo.  Slig.  simplex.  Caps. 
ovata,  loculis  1 -2-spcrnui.  ( Jussieu.) 


4 


Herb,  of  Joss. 


1.  CalnminlhtT/ikia. 

2.  Linear  folia.  Senegal. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  b — 14 of  Acanthus, 

p.  248. 

LXV11I.  Piielyp.ea.  Cal  5-fid.  aut  5-part.  Cor. 
nngens,  inflata,  5 ioba  : lobis  rotundatis  subsequa- 
libus.  Auth.  villi s inteftextis  viilosse.  Caps,  ovata, 
compressa,  2-lot.  polysperma. 

This  genus  contains  Sp.  14,  15,  18,  and  perhaps 
some  other  species  of  Orobanciie,  p.  247. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DIDYNAMIA. 


Under  this  class  Persoon  ranks  the  genera  Zizi- 
phor a.  Verbena,  and  Cyrtandra,  which,  after 
Willdenow,  we  have  given  under  the  class  Dianjira. 

The  following  plauts  being  didynamous,  might  be 
expected  in  this  class ; but  they  belong  to  natural  ge- 
nera, .the  species  of  which  ougnt  not  to  be  separated, 
and  which  fall  under  other  classes. 


Gymnospernia. 

Several  species  of  Verbena.  Mouarda  didyma.  Ros- 
marinus. Coin 1 1 son i a.  Lycopus.  Amethystea,  which 
hare  two  abortive  stamina. 

Axgiospcrkia. 

Buddleia.  Scoparia.  Schwcukfeldia.  Some  spe- 
cies of  Justicia.  Elytraria.  Sanchezia. 


CLASS  XV.  TETRAD YNA MIA. 


Sect.  I. 


SlLiriLOS.E. 

Silicula  entire y not  notched  at  the  Apex. 


-£  1225.  Draba.  Silicula  integra,  ovali-oblonga, 
▼alvis  planiusculis  dissepimento  parallels.  Slyl.  0. 

1.  Aizoidcs.  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Bayreuth.  Percn. 

2.  Rigida.  Armenia.  Peren. 

3.  Ciliaru.  Mountains  of  Barcelona.  Peren. 

4.  Alvina.  Mts.  in  the  N.  of  Europe.  Peren. 
.5.  Hitpida.  Cappadocia.  Peren. 

6.  Verna.  England  and  N.  America.  Ann. 

7.  Caroliniana.  Carolina.  Ann . 

8.  Siva  Its.  Lapland,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and* 
Mount  Cenis.  Peren. 

9.  Stellata.  Mountains  of  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Scotland.  Peren. 

10.  Androsacea . Mountains  of  Carniola,  Croatia, 
and  Carinthia.  Perm. 

11.  P/reuaica.  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria.  Peren. 

12.  Mur alis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

1 S.  Nemoralis.  Groves  of  Sweden,  Russia,  and 

Japan.  Arm,  Bien. 

14.  ifirla.  England  and  Lapland. 

15 . h cana.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bien. 

16.  Mag'Uan'ca.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

*17  .Jiir-utu.  Siberia.  (Persoon.) 

* 18.  F'c ’htizenzis. Carinthia.  (Vent  Man.Bot. 6 1 3.) 

* 19  --rabis.  New  England  (Mich.  ti.  28.) 

* 2u.;  Cunlorta.  (Ehr.  tkitr.  vii.  p.  155.) 


1234.  Lunaria.  Silic.  integra,  elliptica,  compresao-  dIM  xv> 
plana  pedicellata  *,  v alvis  dissepimento  sequahbus  TetraJyua- 
parallclis,  planis.  Cal.  foliolis  saccatis.  mia. 

1.  Rediviva.  N.  of  Europe  and  Germany.  Per . 

2.  Annua.  Germany  and  Sweden.  Ann. 

•3.  Sujj ruticota . In  the  East.  (Vent.  H.  Cels.) 

• 4.  Ptnnata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.l  Thunb. 

* 5.  Diffusa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  > Prodr. 

*6.  Elongaia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  J p.  107. 

Persoon  thinks  that  Sp.  4—6  may  belong  to  some 
other  genus,  or  may  form  a new  one. 

£1224.  Sum  lari  a.  Silic.  integra,  ovata;  valvisova- 
tin,  coocavis  dissepimento  contxariis.  Stylis  sili- 
cula brevior. 

1.  Aquatica.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the 
nortti  of  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Alpina.  Mountains  of  Carniola.  Peren . 

1216.  Myaurum.  Silic.  stylo  conico  terminata,  lo* 

culo  sub- 1 -spermo. 

1.  Perenue.  Germany.  Peren. 

2.  Orientals.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

3.  Rugotum.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

4.  Hispa>  icum.  Spam.  Bien . 

5.  Perfotiaium.  Among  the  standing  corn  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 

6-  Chlctrajolium.  In  the  Ea^c.  Shrub. 

7.  Saiivun.  Among  lint  in  Europe.  Ann. 

8 . Dt  ntalum.  Standing  corn  in  the  S.  of  Eur.  An. 

9.  Austr  ucurn.  Bogs  and  ditches  of  Austria  and 
Hungary.  Peren. 

10.  Pa>  icuiatum.  Europe.  Ann. 

11.  SaxatUe.  Mountain*  ol  Switzerland,  Carniola* 
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CfMtXV.  and  Montpeltier.  Peren. 

Tctm2n*'  12*  E&P*iwn-  Egypt- 

. ' ‘ . Under  this  genus  Persoon  includes  only  Sp.  1—5, 

and- 12. 

£ 1222.  Vella.  $i7*c.  dissepimento  valvulis  duplo 
majore,  ext  us  ovato. 

1.  Annua.  England  and  Spain.  Ann. . 

2.  Pseudo-cytisu*.  Near  Aranjuez  in  Spain.  Shr. 
•3.  Aspcra.  Spain.  ( Herb . of  Juss.) 

1219.  Cakile.  Silic.  lanceolata  sub-4-gona  medio 
utrinque  dente  instructs  biarticulata,  ad  articulos 
secedens,  articulis  1-spermis  evalvibus. 

1.  Mari ti mu.  Shores  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  Ann 

2.  Fgyptiaca.  Shores  of  Italy,  Barbary,  and 
Egypt,  .but. 

1218.  Pi  c.lONiUM.  Silic.  transversal!*  utrinque  ros- 
trata  evalvis  l-sperma.  Sem.  ariilatum  ! 

1.  Comutum.  Deserts  of  the  Calmucks. 

£ 1217.  Bi  mas.  St  lieu  la  subtetraedra  evalvis  2 seu 
4 locularis  rugo&a. 

1.  Spinosa.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

2.  Erucago.  Montpellier.  Ann. 

3.  Aspera.  At  the  Douro  in  Portugal.  Ann. 

4.  Orientalis.  Russia.  Peren. 

5.  Cochlearioides.  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Sclavonia.  Ann. 

6.  Talarica . Hills  of  Siberia.  Ann. 

7>  Syriac  a.  Austria,  Hungary,  the  Bannat, 
Siberia,  Syria,  and  Sumatra.  Ann. 

8.  Myagroides.  Siberia.  Ann. 

9.  Egyptiaca.  Egypt.  Ann. 

10.  Halearica.  Balearic  Isles.  Ann. 

1 1.  Prostrata.  Sands  of  Caffa  in  the  N.  of  Africa. 
*1 2.  Cakile.  Britafn.  Ann.  ( Smith.) 

£ 1220.  Crambe.  Fil.  4 longiora  apice  bifurca  : al- 
tero  antberifero.  Sil.  globosa,  l-spcrma  evalvis. 

1.  Maritima.  Engl,  and  the  N.  ot  Europe.  Per. 

2.  Tatarica.  Hungary,  Moravia,  Siberia.  Per. 

3.  Orientalis.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

4.  Ilitpanica.  Spain.  Ann. 

5.  Jlmiformi*.  Mount  Atlas  near  Tlcmsen. 

6.  Fiiif'ormU.  Champion  river  in  Patagonia.  Per. 

7.  Fruticosa.  Rocks  of  Madeira.  Shrub. 

8.  Slrigosa.  Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 

Sect.  II.  Silicula  notched  at  the  Apex. 

£ 1229.  Iberis.  Cor.  irregularis  : pet.  2 exteriori- 
bus  majoribus.  Sil/c.  polv*perma,  emarginata. 

1.  SentperfbrcHs.  Sicily  and  Persia.  Shrub. 

2.  Cappadocica.  Cappadocia.  Shrub. 

3.  Stmperrirent.  Candia  and  Italy.  Shrub. 

4.  Gibrallarica.  Gibraltar.  Shrub. 

5.  Saxaidis.  Italy  and  France.  Shrub. 

6.  Vermtcvluta*  Mts.  of  Eastern  Tauria.  Per. 

7.  Rolundifolia.  Switz.  Bavaria,  Italy.  Per. 

8.  C 'epearfo/ta.  Carinthia.  Perm. 

9.  Carnosa . Pyrenees.  Peren. 

10.  Ciliata.  Regions  of  Caucasus.  Ann.  Bicn. 

11.  Parviflora.  in  the  East. 

12.  Nana.  Mts.  of  Piedmont.  Ann. 

13.  UmbcUata.  Tuacauy,  Spain,  Candia.  Ann. 

14.  Amara.  Engl.  Switzerland,  Germany.  Ann. 

15.  Linifolia.  Spain,  Portugal,  Montpel.  Bicn. 

16.  Odorata.  South  of  France.  Ann. 

17.  Nudicaulis.  Engl,  an d other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

18.  Pinnate.  Shores  of  the  S.  of  Europe.  Ann. 
•19 . Conlracta.  Spain.  (Herb,  of  Juss.) 


ANY. 

•20.  Opjtosiii/blia.  Syria.  ( LabxUard .)  # Ga& 
•21.  Intermedia.  Near  Rouen.  ( Gaemsent.  Bull. 

Sac.  Phil.) 

•22?  Crenata.  Spain,  (A  variety  of  21  ?)  J,J 
£ 1230.  Alybsum.  Fil.  quzdam  introrsum  denticulo 
notata.  Silic.  emarginata. 

1 . S pint) sum.  Cliffs  of  Spain  and  France.  Shr. 

2.  Juaritimum.  Shores  of  France,  Spain,  and 
the  north  of  Africa.  Shrub . Perm. 

3.  llalinvfolinm.  Dry  parts  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  Shrub. 

4.  Tenuifofcttm.  Siberia. 

5.  Saxatile.  Candia.  Shrub.. 

6.  Lunariddes.  Islands  of  Stcnosa,  Philocandro, 
and  Namphio.  Shrub. 

7.  Argenteum . Mts.  of  Piedmont.  Shrub. 

8.  Aljtestre.  Mountains  of  France,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Hungary.  Shrub. 

9.  SerpylliJoUum,  Tlemscn  and  Armenia.  Sir. 

10.  Atlanticnm.  Tlemsen  and  Candia.  Shrub. 

11.  Orienlale.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

12.  Hyperborettm.  North  America. 

13.  Incamtm l Sandy  parts  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren.  Bien. 

14.  Minimum.  Spain  and  Siberia^  Ann. 

15.  Strict  tun.  Armenia. 

16.  Calycinum.  Austria,  France,  Germany.  Ann. 

1 7.  Sibiriatm . Siberia. 

18.  Spalhnlatum.  Altaian  Mountains*  Pern. 

19.  Montanum.  Dry  parts  of  Switzerland  sod 
Germany.  Perm. 

20.  Tortuosum.  Hungary  and  Siberia.  Perm. 

21.  Cmnpestrc.  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland. vis. 

22.  Limfolium  Mt.  Taurus  and  Armenia.  An. 

23.  Clypeatum.  South  of  Europe,  Lebanon,  and 
Taurus.  Ann. 

24.  Chciranthifolium . In  the  East. 

25.  Sinuatum.  Spain,  at  road,  sides.  Ann.  Bicn. 

26.  Creiicnm.  Spain  and  Candia.  Shrub. 

27.  Gemonense.  Bavreuth  and  Carinthia.  Perm. 

28.  Dasgcarpium.  At  the  R.  Wolga  and  Kamar 
20.  Vtnculalum.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

30.  Fesicaria.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

31.  Delloideum.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

• 32.  Mutabile.  In  the  East.  (Jrent . H.  Cels.) 

•S3.  Edentnlum.  Hungary.  ( PI.  Hung.  95.) 

• 3-1.  Sativum.  Britain.  Ann.  ( Smith. ) 

1231.  Clypeola.  Silic.  emarginata,  orbiculata,  com- 
presso-plana,  decidua,  2 partib.  1-loc.  l-sperma. 

1.  Jontldapsi.  Italy  and  Narbpnuc.  Ann. 

•2.  Lasioearpa.  In  the  East. 

1 232.  Peltaiua.  Silic.  integra,  suborbiculata,  com- 
presso*  plana,  non  dchiscens,  1 seu  3 sperma. 

1.  AUiacea.  Mts.bctweeu  Istria  and  Croatia. Per. 

2.  Garcini.  Persia. 

3.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hbpe. 

} 1228.  Cot hle aria.  Silic.  emarginata,  turgida 
scahra  : valvulis  gibbis,  obtusis. 

1.  Officinalis*  England  and  other  parts  of  Eo* 
rope.  Ann.  Bien. 

2.  Danica.  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Ann.  Bien. 

3.  Anglrca.  Shores  of  England.  Bien. 

4.  Groenlandica.  Iceland,  Jutland,  GreenL  Ann. 

5.  Sibirica.  Siberia. 

6.  Acaulis.  Morocco  and  Portugal.  Peren. 

7.  Coronopus.  Europe.  Ann. 

8.  Armoracia.  Engl.andotherpts.of  Eur.  Per. 

9.  Macroearpa.  Wet  meadows  of  Europe.  Per. 
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10.  Glaxtifnlia.  Fields  at  Ratisbon.  Bien. 

11.  Drabn.  Austria,  France,  and  Italy.  Per , 

* 12?  Otisiponensis.  Near  Lisbon.  ( Brotero . ) 

X 1226.  Lepidiuw.  Silic.  emarginata,  cordata,  poly- 
spermn  : valvulis  carinatis,  dissepimento  contrariis. 

1.  Perfoliatum.  Austria,  Persia,  Syria.  Ann. 

2.  Fericurhtm.  Media.  Ann. 

3.  Nndicaulc.  Montpellier,  Spain,  Algiers.  An. 

4.  Prtcumbens.  Spain,  and  at  Mt.  Caucasus.  An. 

5.  Alpinum.  Mountains  of  Schneeberg,  Sahz- 
Imrg,  Tyrol,  Switz.  and  Mt.  Baldo.  Peren. 

6.  Calycinum.  Altaian  rots,  of  Siberia.  Per. 

7.  Pe*reeum.  England,  Oehnd,  Austria.  Ann, 

8.  Cr  rdaniinet.  Clayey  parts  of  Spain.  Bien. 

9.  Shinoenm.  In  the  East.  An.  10.  Sativum.  An, 

11.  I.yratum.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

12.  Crassifxdhtm.  Hungary  and  Siberia.  Per. 

13.  I ASti  folium.  England  and  France.  Peren . 

14  Amplfjiraule.  Siberia.  Peren. 

15.  G nsti folium.  Shady  mountains  of  Algiers. 

16%  f derarntm.  New  Zealand.  Ann. 

17.  PLcidium.  Island  of  Teautea.  Ann. 

18  Subulalnm . Spain.  Peren. 

19.  Graminifolium.  Soath  of  Europe.  Perm, 

20.  Aprtalttm.  Siberia.  Ann. 

21.  Suffirulitosutn.  Spain.  Shrubs 

22.  Tkdumum.  England.  Ann. 

23.  Ruderale.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  An. 

24.  Virginicum.  Virginia  and  Jamaica.  Ann. 

25.  Divaricatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

26.  Ikerk.  Germ.  France,  Italy,  Sicily.  Peren. 

27.  Poliichii,  or  fncisum.  Germany.  Ann. 

28.  Bonariense.  Buenos  Ayres.  Ann. 

29.  Chalepeme.  In  the  East. 

* SO.  Stylosum.  France.  ( Per  soon.) 

*31.  Capente.  • 34.  Linoides. 

* 32.  Pinnatum.  * 35.  Flexuottim. 

• 33.  Bipinnatum.  VS6.  Arcuatum. 

• 37.  Verrucosum.  In  the  East.  (Enc.  Bat.  v.  47.) 
Sp.  31 — 35,  from  the  Cape.  See  Thunb.  Prodr. 

1227.  Thlaspi.  Silic.  emarginata,  obcordata,  poly- 
sperma  : valvulis  naricularibu8,margiuato-carinati*. 

1.  Peregrinum.  Hills  of  Carniola. 

2.  Arabicum.  Arabia  and  Cappadocia.  Ann. 

S.  Arvense.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Ann» 

4.  AUiaceum.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

5.  Psychtne.  Barbary  near  Mayane.  Ann. 

6.  Sasatile.  Italy,  France,  and  Austria.  Ann. 

7.  Hirtum.  England,  Italy,  and  France.  Bien. 

8.  Campestre.  Engl.  andotherpts.ofEur.  Bien. 

9.  Monlanum.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Montpellier.  Peren. 

10.  Alpinum.  Austria  and  mts.  of  Switz.  Peren. 

11.  Perfolialum.  England,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  France.  Bien. 

12.  Aipestre.  Engl.  Austria,  Switzerland.  Ann. 

13.  Bursa  pasloru.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Ann. 

14.  Ceratocarpon.  Siberia.  Ann. 

• 15.  HcteronhyUum.  Pyrenees.  (FI.  Franc.) 
•16.  Magelianicum.  Straits  of  Magellan.  (Herb. 

of  Juss.) 

See  the  new  genus  Psyciiixe. 

X 1221.  I satis.  Silic.  obcordata  2-partib.  I -sperma, 
valsulis  carinatis  dissepimento  fenestrato. 

1.  Tinctoria.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bien. 

2.  Lutiianica . Spain  and  in  the  East.  Ann. 

3.  Armena.  Armenia. 


4.  Alpina.  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

• 5.  Dentata.  Syria.  ( Herb,  of  Decandolle. ) 

•6 }.  Hirsula.  France.  (Villars,  Delph.) 

1233.  Biscutella.  Silic.  compresso-plai^,  rot  un- 
data, supra  infraque  biloba.  Cal.  foliola  basi  gibba* 

1 . Auriculata.  Italy,  Provence.  Ann. 

2. tAfiula.  Italy.  Ann. 

3.  Lyrata.  Spain,  North  of  Africa.  Ann. 

4.  Raphanijbha.  Sicily,  N.  of  Africa*  Ann. 

5.  Coronoptfolia.  Spain  and  Italy.  Ann. 

6.  Lccvigata.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Germany.  - Peren. 

7.  Subspat htdaOi.  Mountains  of  Italy.  Peren. 

8.  Montana.  High  mts.  of  Valentis-  Per™. 

9.  Sempentiren s.  In  the  East  and  Spain.  Shr. 
10-  Peruviana.  Peru.  Shrub. 

• 1 1 . Sazatilis.  France,  Switz.  Germ.  ( Wlart .) 
1223.  Anastatica.  Silic.  retusa,  margme  coro- 

nata  valvulie  dissepimento  dnplo  longioribus.  Styk 
intermedio  mucronato,  obliqoo,  loculis  2-«pcrmis. 
1.  Hierochuntica.  Palestine,  Barbary,  Cairo.  An. 


SlLIQUO  8A5. 

Sect.  I.  Calyx  shut  by  Leafets  closing  lengthwise. 

$ 1247.  Rapiianus.  Cal.  clausus.  Siliqua  torosa, 
subarpculata,  teres.  Gland,  mcllifer*  2 inter  stam. 
brevioraet  pist.  tot  idem  inter  stam.  longiora  deal. 

I.  Sattvus.  China.  Ann»  Bien.  2.  Caudatus.  An. 

3.  Raphanistrvm . England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Ann. 

4.  Sibirictu.  Siberia.  Ann. 

5.  Tcnellus.  Deserts  of  the  Caspian.  Ann. 

6.  Arcuatus.  Ann.  7.  Lanceolatus.  Antilles. 

8.  Pilosus.  Guinea. 

*9.  llecurvatus.  Egypt.  1 

• 10.  Turgidus.  Egypt.  > Herb,  of  Jussieu. 

• II.  Petrocarpus.  Egypt- J 

• 12.  Cheiranlhifblius.  Spain.  (Wild.  FI.  Berol.) 

$ 1239.  Erysimum.  Siliq.  columnaris,  exact*  te- 

traedra.  Cal.  clausus. 

1.  Officinale.  EngL  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Barbarea.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per . 

3.  Precox.  England  and  France.  Bien. 

4.  AUiaria.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

5.  Repandum.  Spain,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
Thuringia.  Ann. 

6.  Cheiranthoides.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Ann. 

7.  Hieracijcliutn.  Germ.  Swed.  Denmark.  Bien. 

8.  Odoratum.  Austria  and  Hungary.  Bien. 

9.  Virgaium.  Portugal  and  Switzerland.  Bien. 

10.  Diffusion.  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 

Hungary.  Bien. 

II.  Anguetifolium.  Sandy  parts  of  Hungary.  Ann. 

12.  Junceum.  Meadows  of  Hungary.  Ann.  Bien. 

13.  Bicome.  The  Canaries,  Ann. 

14.  Quadricone.  Siberia.  Ann. 

• 15.  Grandiflorum.  Algiers.  ( Desfont .) 

• 16.  Pollens.  Switzerland. 

Under  this  genus  Persoon  ranks  Sp.  1, 2, 3,  and  33, 
of  Cheirantuus. 

X 1240.  Cheiranthus.  Ger men  utrinque  denticulo 
glandulato.  Cal.  clausus:  foliolis  duobos  basi  gib- 
bis.  Semina  plana. 

1.  Enjsimoides.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hun- 
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3.  Alpiuu*.  Lapland  and  Siberia.  Perm. 

4.  Lanceolatus.  Tauria. 

5.  Cheiru  England,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Scam.  Bien.  Ptren.  Shrub. 

6.  Fruticulosus.  England  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

7.  Caltosus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm . 

8.  Sir  ulus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcron. 

9.  Tcnuifolats . Madeira.  Shrub. 

10.  MutaUlus.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

11.  Apricus  Siberia.  Pcren. 

12.  Chius , Chio,  Russia.  Ann. 

IS.  Mariiimus  Shore*  of  the  Mediterranean.  An. 

14.  Parttifloru*.  Morocco**  Ann . 

15.  Salinas.  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Shrub. 

16.  Bicusjsidattu . Armenia. 

17.  Incanus.  Spain.  Perm.  Shrub. 

13.  Fenrstraiis.  Bicn. 

19.  Annmis.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

20.  LUloren*.  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ann. 

21.  ConlortupkctUus.  Siberia. 

22.  Leucanthemus.  North  of  Persia. 

23.  Truth.  Spain,  Italy,  Montpellier.  Shrub. 

24.  Triloba a.  Spain  and  the  Hieres  Isles.  Ann . 

25.  Pule  hell  ns.  Cappadocia  Perm . 

26.  Phmatr/biut.  Stoeria. 

27.  Tricuspidatus.  Sea  coasts  of  Italy.  Ann. 

28.  TomenUmis.  At  the  Caspian  Sea.  Bien 


NY. 

% 

2.  Grandijfom.  Siberia.  Perm.  Chair, 

3 Thai uma  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann.  Tzaij* 

4.  Crantziana.  Austria  and  Iranconia. 

5.  Recta.  Spain  and  south  of  France.  Ann.  ' ~ 

6.  Scrpytlifolia.  Rocks  of  Dauphiny.  Bie*. 

7.  Replans.  Virginia.  Pcren. 

8.  CcemUa . Switzerland,  Salzburg,  Cannthia, 
and  Piedmont.  Ptren. 

9 Bellidi folia.  Italy,  Switz.  Austria.  Pcren. 

10.  Nutans.  Austria,  Switz.  and  Italy.  Pcren. 

11.  Li/rti la.  Canada.  Ann. 

12.  tiispida.  Britain.  Austria,  Norway.  Pern. 

13.  Stnc*a.  Engl.  Italy,  Switz.  France.  Per. 

14.  H allcry  Carniola.  Bien. 

15.  Ovirentis.  Mountains  of  Carinthia.  Pcren. 

16.  Canadensis.  Canada. 

17.  Lncida.  South  of  Hungary.  Perm. 

18.  Pendula.  Siberia  and  Denmark.  Ann. 

19.  Turriia.  England,  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
France,  and  Sicily.  Ann. 

20.  Saxatilis.  S.  of  France  and  Italy.  Bien. 

2t.  Atpera.  Piedmont.  Perm. 

• 22.  Tubcrosa.  North  America.  1 Persooo’s 

• 23.  Rhomboidea.  North  America,  j Synopsis. 

• 24.  Arenosa.  {Sisymbrium  arenasum  of  WiUd.) 

• 25.  Pelrcea.  France.  (H.  Franc.) 

• 26.  Procurrms.  Baimat  and  Senria.  Perm. 


29.  Odoratissimus.  Tauria  and  Persia.  Shr. 

30.  Sinuatus  England,  Spain,  Montpellier.  Ann. 

31.  Tar axaci folios.  Siberia  near  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga,  in  inundated  parts. 

32.  Cuspidatus.  At  the  Caspian  Sea.  Bien. 

33.  Quad  ran gt/lus.  Siberia.  Pcren. 

34.  Farsetia.  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Arabia.  Shr. 
•35.  Bithynicwr.  Asia  Minor.  {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

• 36.  Carnosns.  9 39.  Elongalus. 

• 37.  Linearis.  • 40.  Torulosus . 


• 38.  Gram  incus. 

• 41.  Frutescens.  TenerifFc.  1 Vent.  Malm. 

• 42.  Langifdbus.  Teneriffe.  j p.  83. 

• 43.  Semtterdorens  Morocco.  Shrub. 

• 44.  Untfotius.  Spain.  Perm. 

$ 1242.  Hebperis.  Pet.  oblique  flexa.  Gland,  in- 
tra  stam.  breviora.  Siiiqua  stricta.  Stig.  basi  bi- 
furca  apice  connivente.  Cal.  clausus. 

1.  Truth.  Hungary  aud  Austria.  Bien. 

2.  Ladniata . Piedmont.  Bien. 

3.  Mat  ran  alts  Germ.  Switz.  Siberia.  Bicn. 

4.  I tutelar  a.  Engl.  Vienna,  Montpellier.  Bicn. 

5.  Tatarkti.  Sioeris.  Pcren. 

6.  flfricana.  Africa,  France,  Hungary.  Ann. 

7.  Ramosissma.  Algiers  and  Galatia.  Ann. 

8.  Armaria.  At  A mean  in  Algiers. 

9.  Verna.  Coasts  of  Provence.  Ann. 

10.  Lacera.  Portugal  and  France.  Ann. 

• 11.  I^yrata.  Siberia.  Ann.  (Lam.  III.) 

• 12 . Lnxa.  Tartary,  Ann.  (Lam.  Enc.) 

• 13.  Alyxsoidcs.  Portugal.  (Herb,  of  Detfont.) 

• 14.  Marti  mus  Europe.  Ann. 


• 15.  Pinnatijida.  N.  America.  (Mieh.  ii.  31.) 

• 16.  Pmnata.  At  the  lake  Baikal  (Herb,  of  Juts  ) 

• 17  Glandulosa.  Dauria.  1 p . . 

• 18.  Cheiranthus.  Dauria.  J rairtn' 

• 19.  Chios.  (Cheiranthus  chins  of  WiUd.) 

1243.  A'' a Bis.  Ginn  tula:  orctarilerse  4,  singula: 

iBtra  cal  foliola,  squamae  instar  rrfl-*xw. 

1.  Alpina . Switz.  Austria,  Lapland.  Perm. 


J 12451  Brabsica.  Cal.  crectus,  conniveni.  Sea. 
globosa.  Gland,  inter  stam.  breviora  et  put.  in* 
terque  longiore  ct  calycem. 

1.  Orientalis . England,  in  the  East,  Montpel* 
lier,  Germany,  dec.  Ann. 

2.  Austriaca.  Austria  and  Thuringia.  Ann. 

3.  Catnjjcsiris,  Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

4.  Arventu.  EngL  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

5.  Alpina.  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Perm. 

6.  Napos.  England,  Gothland,  Holland.  Bien . 

7.  Rapa.  England  and  Holland.  Bien. 

8.  Obracea.  England.  Bien. 

9.  Richerii.  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.  Perm. 

10.  Cretica.  Candia.  Shrub. 

11.  Suffrutica*  North  of  Africa.  Shrub. 

12.  Chinensis.  China.  Bien. 

13.  Vtolacea.  China.  Bien. 

14.  Subhaslata.  Archipelago  Jtsles.  Ann. 

15.  Polyniorvha.  Hungary  and  Siberia.  Per. 

16.  Teretifaua.  North  of  Africa. 

17.  Entcaslrum.  South  of  Europe.  Ann . 

18.  Eruca.  Switzerland  and  Austria.  Ann. 

19.  Pi  tualijida.  North  of  Africa. 

20.  Elongata.  Hungary.  Bien. 

21.  Cheiranthus.  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.  Bits. 

22.  Vesicaria.  Spain.  Ann. 

23.  Lyraia.  North  of  Africa. 

24.  Crassi folia.  Egypt  at  the  Pyramids. 

• 25.  Balearica.  Balearic  Isles.  ( Herb,  of  Rich.) 

• 26.  Subularia.  Portugal.  ( Brotero  ) 

• 27.  Turgida.  Paris.  • 28.  Htrta.  Ann. 

• 29.  Magtllanica . Sts.  of  Magellan.  (i/er6.  of  Just.) 
1 248.  Cordyluy  Aiipus.  CaL  clausus.  Sihq.  taro* 

sa  arttculata  teres,  ariiculo  supremo  discrete. 

1.  Muricatus.  Near  Mayane  in  Algiers.  Ann. 

2.  L tevigr.tus.  Archipelago  Isles. 

X 1244.  1'uRJtina.  Sitiq.  longtssima,  angulata.  Cd 
comtivens  crcctus.  Cor.  erecta. 

1.  Glabra.  Engl  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Biel 

2.  Lsangata.  Pennsylvania.  Bien. 
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3.  Siricta.  Meadows  of  Piedmont. 

4.  Htrsuitu  Engl.  Sweden  and  Germ.  Bier?. 

5.  Patula.  Hills  of  Hungary.  Ann. 

6.  Pubescent.  Mountains  of  Algiers. 

7.  CUiata.  Switzerland. 

8.  AJpina.  Austria,  Gothland.  Birn.  Peren . 
•9 }.  Plnnisiliqua.  Switz. and  France.  (Persoon.) 

| 1236.  Dent  vhia.  Siliq.  eiasticc  dissi liens  valvulis 
revolutis.  Slig.  emarginatum.  Cal.  longitudina- 
liter  connivens. 

1.  Enneophylla.  Austria  and  Italy.  Ann. 

2.  Glandulosa.  Mts.  of  Hungary.  Peren. 

3 Ladniata.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

♦.  Bulbifera.  Engl,  and  other  pt*.  of  Eur.  Per. 

5.  Micropbyfla.  Siberia.  Peren. 

6.  Pinnata.  France  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

7.  Penlapkyllot.  Mts.  of  Switzerland.  Peren. 
*8.  PolyphyUn.  Woods  of  Croatia.  (PI.  Hung.) 
•9.  Diphy/ln.  Mu.  of  Carolina.  1 Mich.  Flor. 

• 10.  Concaienala.  New  England  > Am.  v.  2. 
and  Carolina.  3 p.  30. 

1235.  Rjcotia.  Silly.  l*loc.  oblonga  compressa ; 
valvulis  plants. 

1.  JRgyptiaca.  Egypt.  Ann. 

* 2.  Canioniensis.  Canton  in  China.  ( Loiuiero .) 
Persoon  ranks  this  genu  s under  theorder  Siliculos.e. 

Sect.  II.  Calyx  open,  icith  Leaf  els  distant  above. 

1249.  Cleome.  Gland,  nectariferse  3,  ad  cingulum 
sinum  calycis  singular,  excepto  infimo.  Pet.  omnia 
adscendentia.  Siliq.  1-loc.  2-valv. 

1.  Juncea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Heptaphylla.  The  Indies.  Ann. 

3.  Penlapkulla.  The  Indies.  Ann. 

4.  Trtphytln.  The  Indies.  Ann. 

5.  Pofygama.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

6.  Icoeanrira.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

7.  Visco^a.  Ceylon,  Malabar.  Ann. 

6.  Dodecandra.  In  the  Indies.  Ann. 

9.  FeUna.  Ceylon. 

1(X  Chrlidonii.  Near  Transchaur. 

11.  Gigantea.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

12.  Aculeaia.  America. 

18.  Spinosa.  South  America.  Ann. 

14.  Serraia.  South  America  Ann . 

15.  Orniihoponoides.  Fields  near  Pera,  Ann. 

16.  Vtolacea.  Portugal.  Ann. 

17.  Arabica.  Arabia.  Ann. 

18.  Te nella.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

19.  Filifolia.  Arabia  Felix.  Ann. 

20.  Gujanensis.  Coasts  of  Guiana.  Ann. 

21.  Monophylla.  India.  Ann. 

22.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  India. 

23.  Procumbent.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Per. 
•24  Umglandnlota  New  Spain.  (Slam.  14 — 16.) 

(Cavaniltes. ) 

This  genus  is  given  by  Persoon  under  Hkxanmria. 
1 1237.  Cakda HfVfx  Siliq.  elastice  disstliens  valvu- 
Ks  revolutis.  Stig.  integrum.  Cal.  subhtans 

1.  BelGdifolia.  Engl.  Lapland,  Norway.  Per. 

2.  Alpina  Switz.  Svroy,  Dauph.  Carinth.  Per. 
9.  Atartfolia  The  Alps  of  Italy.  Per. 

4.  Nudicaulit.  Siberia. 

5.  NtvoLut  Top  of  the  Altaian  Mm.  Pc  ett. 

6.  Retediftlsa.  Switz  Pyrenees,  Gt-rm.  Per. 

7.  Trifoaa.  Switzerland  and  Lapland.  Per. 

8-  Scut  at  a.  Japan.  Peren. 


9.  Afncana.  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Bourbon.  XV. 

10.  Chetidmia.  Italy.  Twdyna. 

1).  ThaUctroida  Italy  and  France.  Bit a.  . m'J' 

12.  Alacrophylla.  Siberia.  *Peren. 

13.  Impatient.  EngL  and  other  pu.  of  Eur.  Bien. 

14.  Parvi flora.  Europe  and  Siberia.  Ann. 

15.  Pensylvamca.  Pennsylvania. 

16.  Graxa.  Sicily.  Corsica,  Islands  of  Greece.  An. 

17.  Hirsvta  Engl,  au d other  pts.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

18.  Latifolia.  Spain.  Ann. 

19.  Pratensis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

20.  Amara.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

21.  Granulosa. Turin.  Per.  22.  Virginica.  Virg. 

• 23.  Spalhulata.  High  mts.  of  Carol.  1 Mich,  v? 

• 24.  llotundifoha.  High  mts.  of  Carol.  J p.  30. 

•25.  Chen  apod  folia.  Monte  Video.  (J/<rr6.  ofJu6*. ) 

• 26.  Borbonica.  Bourbon.  (Jus».) 

• 27?  Bonarieusit.  Buenos  Ayres.  {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

'•£.  •**'•  * r« 

• 30.  Sulvaiica.  North  of  Europe.  (Lrpk.) 

•81.  Camota.  Hungary.  (/*/.  Hung.) 

| 1246.  Sin  apis.  Co/,  patenc.  Cur.  uugvcs  recti. 

Glandula  inter  stain,  breviora  et  pist.  interque 
longiora  et  calycem. 

1.  Arventit.  Engl,  and  other  pt*.  of  Europe,  yfrin. 

2.  Ori entails.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

3.  Bratticaia.  China.  Ann. 

4.  Alba.  England,  France,  Holland.  Ann. 

5.  Nigra.  England  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

6.  Pyrenaica.  Pyrenes*.  Bien.  \ 

7.  Pubetcens.  Sicily.  Shrub. 

8.  llispida.  Morocco.  Ann. 

9.  Chinensis.  China?  Ann. 

10.  Jnncea.  Asia  and  China.  Ann. 

1 1 . Allioni.  Ann. 

12.  Erucoidet.  Italy  and  Spain.  Ann. 

13.  C'crnna.  Japan  and  China.  Ann. 

14.  Hitpanica.  Spain.  15.  Japonica.  Japan. 

16.  Jucana.  Fran.  Portugal,  Spain,  Switz.  Bien. 

17.  Frulrtccnt.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

18 . Radicata.  Hills  of  Algiers.  Peren. 

19.  Laigala.  Portugal  and  Spain.  Bien. 

• ff.aSSL.XS!;, 

• 22?  Torulosu.  Near  Paris.  I 
•23?  Turgula.  Near  Paris.  j 

*2 b.  MqpUima.  Pyrenees,  Piedmont.  [FI.  Franc.) 

• 25.  hdegr  folia.  India.  (Willd.  H.  Ber.) 

•2 ().  Pchinensit.  Cochinchina,  Pekin.  (Lourtiro.) 

| 1238.  Sisymbrium.  Siliq.  dehiacens  valvulis  rec- 
tuiscuhs.  Cal.  et  Cor.  patens. 

1.  Nasturtium.  Europe,  America,  the  East.  Per. 

2.  Syivedre.  England,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  France.  Peren. 

3.  Paluslre , or  Terrcstre.  England,  Germany, 

Hungary,  France,  Lapland,  Iceland.  Ann. 

4.  Amphibium.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

5.  Pyrenaicum.  Pyrenees,  Switzerland.  Per. 

6.  Janaceti/bbum.  Savoy,  Switzerland.  Per. 

7.  Ce>ato  hyllum.  North  of  Africa.  Ann. 

8.  Coronon folium.  North  of  Africa. 

9.  TenuifoUum.  Engl.  Germ.  Fran.. Switz-  Per. 

1(X  Su^UttUum.  Siberia.  Peren. 

11.  imr.lcticomle.  Hills  of  Algiers.  Am. 

12.  Surinam.  Parr.,  Spain.  Gothland.  Ann. 

18.  Potyoerorikm*  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Ann. 

14.  Fdtfohtm.  Siberia  at  the  R.  Kama.  Ann. 
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15-  Burs  i folium.  Sicily,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Pyrenees  An n. 

16.  Torulasum.  In  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

17.  Morale.  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

18.  Monetise.  Isle  of  >1  an,  Engl,  and  Hung.  Per. 
19-  Rcnandum.  Provence  and  Piedmont.  Peren . 

20.  Tillieri.  Piedmont.  Him. 

21.  f'iminntm.  Sicily  and  Montpellier. 

22.  Barrelieri.  Spun  and  Italy.  Ann. 

23.  Arenosum.  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 
2 k Valenlinum.  Valent ia  and  Madrid.  Ann. 

25.  Parra.  Parra.  Ann.  Bim. 

26.  Asperum.  Montpellier  and  Estremadura.  Ann. 

27.  Ixrvigatum.  Ann. 

28.  Millefolium.  Teneriffe.  Shrub. 

29.  Sophia.  Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Ann. 
SO.  Album.  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.  Peren. 

31.  Cineremn.  North  of  Africa.  Ann. 

32.  Altissimum.  Armen.  Siber.  and  Aust.  Ann. 
S3.  Eckart s bergensc.  Thuringia  l Ann. 

34.  Pannonicum.  Hungary.  Ann. 

35.  Erysimoidcs.  Tunis  near  Kerwan. 

36.  Ino.  EngL  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

37.  Columnar.  Germ.  Austria,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

38.  Loesdii.  Prussia,  France,  Germany-  Ann. 

39.  Obtusangulum.  Switzerland.  Ann. 

40.  Orientate.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

41.  Rarharece.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

42.  Lyra  turn,  or  Strigosum.  Cape  of  G.  H.  Per. 

43.  Cathnfictrm.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

44.  JJeierophtfUum.  New  Zealand. 


45.  Gloriole.  Terra  del  Fuego.  Peren.  0»xv. 

46.  Slriciissimiim.  Switz.  Italy,  and  Germ.  Per. 

47.  Pendulum.  North  of  Africa. 

48.  Hispanicum.  Spain.  Bien. 

49.  Pumilum.  North  of  Persia.  Ann. 

50.  Salsttgi  nosum.  Salt  places  of  Siberia.  An. 

51.  Integrifolium.  Siberia.  Arm. 

52.  Indicum.  India.  Ann. 

53.  Hispidum.  Egypt. 

*54.  Bortariense.  Buenos  Ayres.  (Enc.  Bot.) 

• 55.  Apeialum.  Cochinchina.  (Loureiro.) 

• 56.  Piiwahjutum.  Fiance.  (FI  Franc.) 

• 57.  Emcastmm.  France  and  Portugal.  (Brotenr.) 

•58.  Comnrexrum.  Austria.  Bim. 

• 59.  BelUdifolia.  Buenos  Ayres.  ( Herb - of  Jins.) 

• 60.  Capcme.  Cape  of  Good  1 Thnnb. 

•61.  Serratum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3 Prodr. 

• 62.  Conioria.  Syria.  ( Herb,  of  JDedont. ) 

• 63.  Dubinin.  ( Desfont.  CaL  ) 

1241.  Hemopiiila  Sect.  2 rccurvata  versus  caly. 
cis  basin  vesicularcm. 

1.  IntegrifaHa.  Ann.  9.  Pendula.  Ann. 

2.  Incana.  Peren.  10.  Pinnata. 

3.  Circceoides.  Ann.  11 . Coronnpi  folia.  Skr, 

Amp lexica ulis.  Sh r.  12.  DigttcUa. 

5.  Flava.  Shrub.  *13.  HeterophyUa . 

6.  Canescens.  *14.  Tripartita. 

7.  Pusilla.  Ann.  • 15.  Dusect a. 

8.  FUiJcnnis.  Ann.  *16.  Lyrata. 

All  from  the  Cape.  Sec  Thunb.  Prodr. 


NEW  GENERA. 


SlLICULOSA. 

New  Oe-  I.  L.eua.  Silic.  micumentacra.  evalvis,  rotunda,  ru- 
uera*  gosa,  1-loc.  I-sperma.  Fil.  simplicia. 

1 . Iberioidet.  North  of  Portugal.  (Brotero.) 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.5  and  1 1 of  Bunias. 

II.  Rapistrum.  £i/fc.  subglobosa,nucumentacea  (non 
emarginata)  2-loc.  evalvis  sou  non  sponte  dehiscent. 
Dissepiment,  membranaceum,  valvis  parallelum. 
Sent,  solitaria. 

1 .  Faniculatum.  ( Myagrum  panic,  of  Linn. ) 

III.  SuccowiA.  Stylus  conicus  persistens,  induratus. 
Stig . radiatum.  Silic.  globosa,  echinata,  dissepi- 
mento  distinct  a.  -S’rrw.Jovata,  cmarginata.  (Mocnch. 
Meth.  p.  265.) 

1.  Balcarica.  Balearic  Isles.  Ann . 


^ IV.  Sexebiera;  Silic.  reniformis  compress*,  cor-  HrvG*- 
rugata  : loc.  evalvibus,  l-spermis. 

1.  Ldezrifolia.  Madagascar.  ( Drcand. ) 

2.  Serrata.  Monte  Video.  (Enc.  Bot.  vri.  76.) 

3.  Didyma.  ( Coronopus  didyma  of  Smith.) 

4.  Coronoptu.  ( Coronopus  rurilii  of  Smith.  ) 

V.  Psych  ine.  Cal.  4-phyll.  deciduus.  Stig.  simp. 

Silic.  polyspermar  S-angularis  margine  alia  latis  to- 
structa : alia  superne  crescentibus,  transverse  striata. 

1.  Styiosa.  ( Thlaspi  psychtne  of  Willd.) 

VI.  Camelina.  Stam.  cdenUta.  Styl  sublongai. 

Siltc.  mrmbranacea  (glabra)  ovat a,  aut  rotunda, 2- 
valvis  polysperma.  Sem.  oblonga,  laxe  striata,  nee 
membra n a alata. 

This  genus  contains  Sp.  7,  8,  9,  and  11,  of  Mta- 
6RUM,  p.  259. 


CLASS  XVI.  MONADELPHIA. 


Tkiandria. 

Oats  xvt  1*53.  GALAXIA.  Spatha  1 seu  2-pbyIla.  Cal  0. 
Moi  adti  Cor.  1-pet.  6-fid.  tubo  longo.  Stul.1.  Caps.  3- loc. 
Ph»-  infers. 

' L~~  1-  Onata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

2.  Graminea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

3.  Narcissoides.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Peren. 
• 4.  Ciliata.  (Andrews*  Rep. ) 

This  genus  ts  given  by  Persoon  under  Triandria. 
1251.  Sisyunchium.  Spat  ha  dtphylla.  Cal  0.  Pet. 
6t  lubequaluu  StyL  L Cups.  3-loc.iafera. 


1.  Elegans.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren.  0*  a 

2.  Co&num.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Fere*  ^ 

3.  Grandijlorum.  Peru.  Peren. 

4.  Ber  mud  tana.  Bermudas.  Perm. 

5.  Ancep «.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren . 

6.  Aicranthum.  Peru.  Peren. 

7.  Pahmf  Jtum,  or  Racem' sum.  Brasil.  Per. 

8.  Striatum  Mexico.  Peren. 

• 9.  Mucronahtm.  Pennsylvania.  (Mich.) 

Persoon  includes  in  thi*  genu*  (which  a*  givt* 
under  Triam.mu  \)  Sp.  7 and  12,  of  MoaJWi 
and  Sp.  4.  oi  F krkakia. 
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xn  1252.  Ferrari  a.  Sfpatha  2-phyll.  CaL  0.  Pet.  0, 3 
extern!*  latioribus.  SyL  1.  Caps.  3-loc.  infera. 

1.  I'ndulatn,  or  Punctata.  Cape  of  G.  H.  Per. 

2.  Ferranoia , or  Minor.  Cape  of  G.  H.  Per. 
Sr  Patonia.  Mexico  and  Peru.  Peren. 

•4.  Ixiotdes.  New  Zealand.  Perm. 

This  genus  it  given  by  Pcrsooo  under  Triavdria. 
125*.  Aphyteja.  Cal.  magnus  infuadib.  3-lid.  Pet. 
3,  calyci  inserts  illoque  breviora.  Germ,  inferam. 
Hoc.  1-loc.  polysperma.  Sem.  oidulantia. 

I.  Hydnora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1250.  Tamakisdi  t*.  Cal.  4-part.  Pet.  3.  AVcf.setis 
2 brtvibus  sub  filament  is.  StyL  1.  Lrgum.  pulpa 
xrplctum. 

J.  Jndica.  India,  Arabia,  Egypt,  America.  S/ir. 

Pent  andri  a. 

J 1263.  Erodium.  CaL  5-phylL  Cor.  5-pet.  Ned. 
•quamuix  5 cum  tiL  alternantcs  et  gland,  melliterz 
basi  stam.  iusidentes.  Arilti  5,  1-apcrmi  aristali  at 
basin  rcccpt.  ro  strati : aristis  spiralibus  introrsum 
bar  bat  is. 

1.  Crassi folium.  Cyprus  and  N.  Africa.  Per. 

2.  Stephanianum.  Dauria. 

S.  Tataricum.  Tartary  aad  Siberia.  Peren. 

4.  Supracanum.  Spain.  Peren. 

5.  P+  trceum.  Rocks  in  the  south  of  France.  Per. 
€.  Abtinthoides.  Armenia.  Peren. 

7.  Glandulosum.  Spain. 

8.  Bipinnatum.  Sandy  parts  of  Barbary.  Ann. 

9.  Adpinum.  The  Alps  of  Italy.  Peren. 

10.  Cdcrmium.  Montpellier,  Spain,  Italy,  8cc.  An. 

11.  Cecutarium.  Engl,  and  other  pti.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

12.  Pimpmelli  folium . Germany  and  France.  Bien. 

13.  Rornanum.  Rome.  Ann. 

14.  Moschatum.  England,  Carniola,  Switzerland, 
Siberia,  Barbary,  Cape,  Brasil,  Peru.  Ann. 

15.  Preecox.  Spain.  Ann. 

16.  Pulverulent um.  Spain,  N.  of  Africa.  Per. 

17.  Hirtum.  Egypt.  Peren. 

16.  Laciniatum.  Candia  and  N.  of  Africa. 

19.  Ciruinum.  Cand.N.  of  Africa,  Italy,  Spain.  An. 

20.  Chium.  Chio.  Ann. 

21.  Arjdenioidet.  North  of  Africa.  Peren. 

T2.  Hymen  odes.  Mount  Atlas.  Peren. 

23.  yiurctcum.  Murcia.  Ann. 

•24.  Guitatum.  North  of  Africa.  Peren. 

25.  GUmcoph yllum.  Egypt  near  Memphis.  Ann. 
■£6.  Incamatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

27.  Arduinum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Per. 

28.  Ribifnlxum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

29.  Arhoreoens.  North  of  Africa.  Shrub. 

30.  H eliot  ropi  ode  \. 

<31.  Malacvidcs.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Canary  Isles.  Ann. 

32  MariUmum.  England.  Perm. 

S3*'  Ma/opoitfes.  Algiers  and  Sicily.  Peren. 
34..  Chamcedryoidex.  Minorca  and  Corsica.  Per. 
• 35.  Corsicum.  Corsica.  1 ~ P 

•-S6.  UtU.cmm.  France.}  Dccand.F/.  Franc. 

•37?  Ptmox.  Spain.  ( Cavanllles .) 

1256.  Symphonic.  ( al.  5 phyll.  Cor.  5 pet.  glo- 
bus* ci’istorta.  StyL  1.  Bac.5  ioc.  locul.  l-spcrmis. 
1.  Globulifrra.  Wood h and  mts.  of  Guiana.  Shr. 
1255.  Oeopiiyllum.  CaL  5 dent.  Cor.  5- pet.  in- 
fundib.  StyL  1.  Caps.  5 Ioc. 

YOU  IY.  PAHT  I. 


1.  Trifol latum.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub.  CUm  XVI, 

1261.  Ochroma.  Cal.  duplex:  exterior 3-phyIl.  Pet.  Monadd. 

5.  Auth.  anfractuosx  ! Caps.  5* loc.  polysperma.  p 
Sem.  lana  involuta.  ~ w 

].  Lagoput.  Mts.  of  Jamaica,  Hispaniola.  Shr. 

1257.  Lkrchka.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  infundib.  5 fids. 

Anth.  germinis  tubo  insidentes  5.  Styl.  1.  Caps. 

3 loc.  polysperma.  * 

1.  Longicauda.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1258.  Waltiif.ria.  Cal.  duplex,  ext.  lateralis  3-phyil. 
dcciduus.  Pet.  5.  Styl.  1.  Caps.  1-loc.  2 valv. 

1-sperma. 

1.  Americana.  Bahama,  Berbice,  Surinam.  Shr 

2.  I it  dica.  India.  Shrub. 

3.  Lopanthus.  Mamirsa  Islands. 

4.  Ovata.  Peru.  Shrub. 

5.  Aneustifolia.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Flleptica.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 7.  Corchorifolia.  Rio  Janeiro.  {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

1262.  Pa ssi flora.  Co/.  5-part,  coloratus.  Cor.  5- 
pct.  calyci  inserta.  Nect.  corona  filamcntoia.  Pfpo 
pedicdtttR. 

1.  Serratifolia . Surinam.  Shrub. 

2.  Pallida.  Dominica  and  Brasil.  Shrub. 

3.  Adulterine.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

4.  Cuprea.  Providence  and  Bahama.  Shrub. 

5.  THurfotia.  Peru  and  Lima.  Shrub. 

6.  Mulifermis.  Dominica,  Martinique,  Jamaica, 
and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

7.  Qunndrangntaris.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

8.  A lata.  West  Indies.  Shiub. 

9.  Lauri folia.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

10.  Coccinea.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

1 1 . Mucronata.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

12.  Glandulosa.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

1 3.  Multi  flora.  Dominica.  • Shrub. 

14.  Perfoliata.  South  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

15.  Rubra.  Jamaica,  Dominica,  Martinique,  and 
Cayenne.  Shrub. 

16.  Narmalu.  South  America.  Shrub. 

17.  Lunata.  Jamaica,  Mexico.  Shrub. 

18.  Murucuja.  Dominica.  Shrub. 

19-  VesperUlio.  America.  Shrub. 

20.  Oblongata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

21.  Cajtndari*.  Equinoctial  France.  Shrub. 

22.  Rtt  midi  folia.  South  America.  Shrub. 

23.  (Jrbiculata.  Island  of  Dominica.  Sf&ub. 

21.  Punctata.  Peru.  Shiub. 

25.  Lutca.  Virginia  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

26.  Angurtifolia.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

27.  Minima.  Cura^oa.  Shrub. 

2S.  Suberoxa.  Dominica  aud  the  Antilles.  Shr.' 

29.  Peltala.  Antilles.  Shrub. 

30.  Hr  ieracea.  Antilles  in  hedges.  Shrub. 

31.  Ghmca.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

32.  Holosertcea.  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub. 

33.  tlirxwa  Dominica  and  Cura  qua.  Shrub. 

34.  Fcrtida.  Dominica,  Martinique,  Cura^ua.  An. 

35.  liliata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

36.  SiTrulata.  Woods  of  Carthagem.  Shrub. 

37.  Aurantia.  New  Caledon^.  Shrub. 

38.  Cuneijolia.  America.  Shrub. 

3 9.  Incariiatn.  Virginia.  Brj»U,  Peru.  Shrub . 

40.  Tomenta.  Peru.  Shrub. 

41.  Mixta.  New  Granada  and  Peru.  Shrub 

42.  Ccerulea.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

43.  Filamcntosa . America.  Shrub. 
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*4.  Serrate.  Martinique.  Shrub. 

45.  Pedala.  Dominica.  Shrub. 

46.  Heterophylla.  St  Domingo.  Pern. 

• 47.  Glauca.  Mt.  Quindiu  near  La  Volza.l  Hum- 
•48.  Emarginata.  Near  Popayanin  Andes.  J bold!. 
*49.  GuaxumaJ'olia.  CarthagenaandGranada.  Shr. 
*50.  Ligularit.  Peru.  Shrub. 

*51.  Tins  folia.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

» 52.  Bilobata.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

• 53.  Mexicana.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

• 54.  Coriacea.  Peru  near  Florida.  Shrub. 

• 55 .Sfxflota.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

•56.  Hibitcifalia.  South  America.  Shrub. 

•57.  Sti/mlrta.  Guiana  at  Mt.  Serpent.  Shrub. 

• 58.  Pinnati.ti/iula.  At  Fulcahuana  and  Valpa- 

raiso. Shrub. 

» 59!  Manicata.  S.  America  near  Loxa.  Shrub. 

• CO.  Hriiiftora.  Near  Acapulco.  ( Cucan.) 

• 61.  Longines.  N.  Granada  and  Mt.  Quindiu. 

» 62.  Cirrhi/iora.  Woods  of  Guiana. 

For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  see  Jussieu 
Du  Genre  Pasiiflora  in  Annal  du  Museum.  rol. 
ii.  p.  112. 

1859.  Hkrmannia.  Cal.  simple*  5-fid.  Pet.  5-spi- 
saliter  cucullata.  Fil.  lanceolata.  Slyli.  5.  Caps. 


16.  Multifora. 

17.  Flan  men. 

18.  Angularis. 

19.  Hyttopi/oMa. 

20.  Trifutcata, 

21.  Odor  at  a. 

22.  Ixtoandulifalia. 

23.  Linifolia. 

24.  Fihfolia. 

25.  Tn/bliata. 

26.  Triphylla. 

27.  Procumbent. 

28.  lesicaria. 

29.  Grouulurifolia. 

30.  Indus. 


5-loc.  polysprrma. 

1.  Althanfolia. 

2.  Plicate. 

3.  Candicant. 

4.  Ditlicha. 

9. '  SakifiMa. 

6.  Micant. 

7.  Involucrata. 

8.  Scordifolia. 

<).  Denurlala. 

10.  Disrrmtrfolia. 

11.  Alni/blia. 

12.  Cuneifolia. 

13.  HoUtericea. 

14.  Hirsute. 

15.  Scabra.  

• 91.  Fulverata.  (Andrews’  Rep.  t.  16.) 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

1260.  Melochia.  Cal.  subduplex.  Pet.  5 patentia. 
Fil.  subulata.  Styli.  S.  Caps.  5-loc.  1-sperroa. 

1.  Pyramiilata.  Brasil  and  Caribbee  Isles.  Shr. 

2.  ’tumenlosa . Jamaica  and  Dominica.  Shrub. 

3.  Crenata.  South  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Depressa.  Havannah. 

5.  Truncate.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Venosa.  Jamaica.  Shrub.  7.  Hirsuta. 

8.  Concatenate.  East  and  West  Indies.  Per. 

9.  Odorata.  Island  of  Tanna.  and  Ea-uwa. 

10.  Lupulim.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

11.  Caracasana.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

12.  Nodiflara.  Jamaica,BourboD,  Mauritius.  Shr, 

13.  CorchorifaSa.  India.  Ann. 

14.  Supina.  India. 

• 15.  Mollissma.  South  America.  (Deaf.  Cat.) 

Hiptandma. 

« 

>264.  PiAAitnoNioH.  Cal  5-part,  lacinia  auprema 
desiuente  in  tubulum  capillarcm  nectanferuan  secua 
peduuculum  decurrentem.  Cor.  5-pet.  tnegularia 
til.  10>  iuequalia,  quorum  3 (raro  5)  castrata. 
Arilii  5,  l-spermi  ariatati  ad  baain  rcccpt.  rostra ti, 
aristrs  spiralibua  intronum  harbati?. 


1.  Longifalium. 

2.  Longlflormi. 

S.  Diprtalum. 

4.  Oxaloidcs. 

5.  Fkaria. 

6.  Citiatum. 

7.  Auricnlatum. 

8.  Auritum. 

9.  Hirtum. 

10.  Punctatrm. 

11.  Bifalium. 

12.  Hirtulum. 

13.  Atrum. 

14.  Trifidum. 

15.  Helero/ihyllum. 

16.  Triphyllum. 

17.  Nervtfolium. 

18.  Pinruitum. 

19.  Barbotum. 

20.  Melauanthm. 

21.  Centrum. 

22.  Rapaceum. 

23.  Lobatum. 

24.  Tristc. 

25.  Appendiculatum. 

26.  / latum. 

27.  Oenothera. 

28.  Chamadrifolittm. 

29.  Ovale.  Per. 

SO.  Trichostomon.  Pe. 

31.  BlaUarium.  Per. 

32.  Eriostemon.  Per. 

33.  Elegant.  Per. 

84.  Slipujaeeum.  Shr. 

85.  Articulatum.  Per. 

86.  TabuUsre.  Per. 

37.  Alc/timilloidet.  Pe. 

38.  Odoratisssmum.Pe. 

39.  (rrassularioides.  P. 

40.  Aurept.  Per. 

♦ I.  Altluroides.  Ann. 

42.  Columbinum.  Per. 

43.  Coronopjfolsum.  P. 

44.  Cappilla  re.  Per. 

45.  Tricolor,  or  liola - 
ceum.  Per. 

46.  Seneeioides,  Am. 

47.  Myrrhifotium.  Per. 

48.  Itueru-n.  Peren. 

49.  Multieaule.  Per. 

50.  Coriaudri/'alium. 
Bicn.  Perm. 

51.  Cuucalifolsum.Per. 

52.  Minimum.  Per. 

53.  Glaucum. 

54.  DirersiJ'oltum. 

55*  Bcfulsnum. 

56.  Acctosum. 

ST.  Scundeus. 

58.  Stenopetalum. 

59.  HybriJum. 

60.  Zonal*. 

61.  lnquinans. 

62.  Heterogaumus. 

63.  M'.  ns!  rum. 

64.  Crassicaule. 

65.  Pe/tatum. 

66.  Laleripet. 


67.  Tetragons/*. 

68.  Cordatum. 

69.  CucuUalum. 

70.  Angulasum. 

71.  Acgrjfiilmm* 

72.  Papitionaeeem. 

73.  Cortu  afolium. 

74.  Fuicatum. 

75.  Sanicuhtfolsu^ 

76.  Palulum. 

77.  Graudylorum. 

78.  Fariepalum. 

79.  Cotulalvnu. 

80.  Ecninalum. 

81.  Australe. 

82.  Fiti/bUmm. 

83.  Cajritatum. 

84.  Glutinosuub 

85.  Hispidum. 

86.  Tomcnloeuns. 

87.  Utbtfblium. 

88.  Querajo Oust, 

89.  Orovcolcns. 

90.  Aspenm. 

91 . Babamcuau 

92.  Jladui*. 

93.  DeutuMlatum. 

94.  Bicolor. 

95.  Triaupiiatm. 

96.  Scubsum. 

97.  Spuiosutn. 

98.  Rtgidum. 

99.  Crupum. 

100.  Uermauntft^tsttc 

101.  AduUtTUtua. 

102.  Semdritohum. 

103.  Tnpanitunu 

104.  Futgiaum. 

105.  Gthhansm. 

106.  Kttttpsdalua. 

107.  Terming. 

108.  Lmogatum. 

109.  Fragile. 

110. 1 ecu ««. 

111.  Caruotum. 

112.  Fenlaetam, 

113.  xlUensaus- 

114.  UmtaphyUtm 

115.  Ciithmifoum*. 

1 16.  Humoatna/ta. 

117.  AbruiumJattM*. 
148.  Frulsoosum. 

119.  Hirtum. 

120.  J muifulium. 

121.  Ca  ttaafolim. 

122.  Spa/lmlatua. 

123.  lloduUum. 

124.  L 'nduietum. 

IQS.  Kirgisstmu. 

126.  ItcmAulum. 

127.  OmasUl'oU**- 
428.  Corndeasaum. 
1291  Psdum. 

180.  Pusustatum. 

131.  Purpmt  ascent. 

132.  Peuusjbrme. 

133.  Astragal#*"' 

134.  Coroiulli&b™ 
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“ “ • 136.  Refiesum. 

• 137.  BttbontpfuUum 

• 138.  Pihstttu. 

• 139.  SeUmtWL 

• 140.  Inerassatum. 

• 141.  Linear e. 

• 142.  iMcmiatitm. 

• 143.  lhtlchrllum. 

Sp.  53—120  shrubby 


*•  144.  Reniforme. 

• 145.  Canum. 

• 1 445.  Quina him. 

• 147.  Jnodnrum. 

• 148.  Procumbent. 

• 140.  Beaufort  iauunt . 

• 150.  Quintjurvul tier  urn. 
m 151.  Canarieute. 

• 152?  fOTMMMMI*. 

For  an  account  of  the  new 

speeies,  see  Andrews’  Repository.  AH  from  the 
Cape,  except  Sp.  79  from  St  Helena,  and  Sp. 
fl  from  New  Holland. 


OcTAMDRU. 

1266.  Aitonia,  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  4-pet.  StjfL  I. 
Bac.  sicca  4-angnlaris  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
1265.  Pistria.  Cal.  spatha  tubuloso-cucuUata  lin- 
gulata.  Cor.  0.  FU.  laterale.  A nth.  3-8.  Sty  1. 1. 
Caps.  1-loc.  polysperour. 

1.  Slratiotes.  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Per „ 

DfOAMMUi. 

J 1271 . GrwANiUM.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5- pet.  re- 
gularis.  Ned  glandular  5 mellifene,  ban  longio- 
rum  filarnentorxnn  adnatac.  AriUi  5 1-sprmii  aria- 
tati  ad  basin  recept.  rostrati ; Aritiii  nudis  *im- 
plicibus,  (nee  spiralibus  nec  bar  bat  is. ) 

1.  Spsnosum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub, 
t.  Sesxiiifivrum.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Perm. 

3.  Sibirictrm.  Siberia  and  China.  Perm. 

4.  Sanguine*!*.  Enel,  and  otberpte.  of  Ear.  Per . 
A Tuberosum.  ItaJv.  Pert n. 

6.  Anemone  folium.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

7.  Macrorhixum.  Italy  and  Carinthia.  Perm. 
9.  Pka-um.  England,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 

and  Styria.  Perm. 

9.  Fusctan.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

10.  Reficxum.  Italy.  Perm. 

11.  Isvidum.  Switzerland  and  France.  Perm. 
J5L  Nodosum.  Engl,  and  S.  of  France.  Perm. 

13.  Striatum.  Italy.  Perm. 

14.  Angulatum.  Pert*. 

15.  Ibcricum.  Spain.  Perm. 

\ 6.  Sylcaticum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
>7.  Palustre.  Engl.  Russia,  and  Germ.  Perm. 
19.  Atphoddoidet.  Greece,  in  the  East.  Perm. 

19.  Accmiti folium.  Switz.  and  Dauphiny.  Per. 

20.  Co/linum.  Siheria.  Perm. 

-21.  Pratcnse.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Perth. 

22.  Maculatum.  Carol.  Siber.  and  Virg.  Perth. 

23.  Pilosmm.  New  Zealand. 

24.  Canescens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pert*. 

25.  Jmeamm u Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perth. 

26.  Argent  cum.  Fran.  Italy,  and  Carinthia.  Per. 

27.  Varium.  Pyrenees.  Perm. 

28.  Pyrenaicum.  Britain  aud  France.  Perm. 

29.  Bohemian*.  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  Ann. 

30.  Dharicatum.  Hungary  and  Siberia.  Ann. 
9\.  Luridum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann, 

32.  yioUe.  Eng.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

33.  Carotin ianum.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Ann, 

34.  Coiumbmttm.  Engl  Fran.  Switz.  Germ.  Ann. 


S3.  DUsectvm.  Engl  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann.  Class  XVM, 
96.  Rotundifvlium.  England  aud  other  parts  of 

Europe.  Ann.  . ^ . 

37.  Pusillnm.  Engl.  Fran.  Germ.  Switz.  Ann. 

38.  Robertianum.  England,  Europe,  and  Ara- 
bia Felix.  Ann. 

39.  Purpureutn.  Dauphiny  and  England.  Bien. 

•40?  I'mosum.  (Curt.  Mag.  t.  203.) 

•41.  Umbrosum.  Hungary.  (Pt.  llungar.) 

• 42?  Batrachioides.  (Caron,  iv.  p.  211.  t.  85.) 

1270.  Sekraea.  Cal.  duplex,  ext.  3-phyll.  int.  6- 
dent.  Cor.  5-pet.  StyL  5-fid.  Cape.  5-loc. 

1.  Incana.  Arabia. 

1267.  Crixodendrum.  CaL  0.  Cor.  6-pet.  cam, 
pan.  Siyl.  1.  Caps.  1-loc.  S-spcrma  trigona  apice 
clasticc  dchisccns. 

1.  Patagua.  Chill  Shrub. 

1268.  Conn. mils.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  Styl 

1.  Caps.  2-ralr.  1-loc.  1-spcrma. 

1.  Africa  nut.  Sierra  Leone.  Shrub. 

2.  Asiatic*/.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Pentagynus.  Madagascar,  Guinea.  Shrub. 

4.  Decumbent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

B.  Pinnatnt.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Sanialoidts.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

7.  Mrmosoidet.  Island  of  Nicobar.  Shrub. 

1269.  H loom  a.  CaL  5-part,  iuarqualis.  Cor.  5- 
pet.  StyL  5.  Drupa  1 -sperma  nuce  striata  sub- 
10-loc. 

1.  My* tax.  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

2.  Serrata.  Mauritius.  Shrub . 

3.  Tomentosa.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

Exdecandria. 

1272.  Bhownea.  Cal.  tubulosus.  2-fid.  Cor.  dupler; 
ext.  5-fida  ; int.  5- pet.  Legum.  1-loc. 

L Coccinea.  At  the  gulf  of  Venezuela in  A- 
merica.  Shrub. 

2.  Graudicepe.  Woody  mts. of  the Caracas.  She. 

9.  Rosa  de  Monte.  Terra  Firma,  Porto- Bello. 

Shrub. 

4.  Pauciflora.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

Dodecandoia. 

1274.  Mokbonia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  Stain. 
15-connata,  urceolo  filamentorum  5-fia.  Styl.  5- 
ftdus.  Arilli  5 1-spermi  arisuti  ad  basin  rcccpt. 
rostrati. 

1.  Tenu folia.  Per.  4.  Grata.  Bien. 

2.  Speciosa.  Perm,  5.  Spinota.  Shrub. 

3.  Lobata.  Perm.  * 6.  H lia. 

All  from  the  Cape  but  Sp.  5. 

1276.  Heuctere*.  CaL  tubulosus,  oblique  5-fid. 

Cor.  5- pet.  Germ,  longissime,  pedicellate m.  Sty/. 
sub-5-fid.  Caps.  5,  1-loc.  polyspertn*  spiraliter 
contort «. 

1.  Baruensit.  Baru  and  tbe  Isthmus  of  Paaa* 
ma.  Shrub. 

2.  Jumaiccnsu.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Itora.  Malabar  and  the  Moluccas.  Shrub. 

4.  Hirsuta.  Plains  of  Coch inchina.  Shrub. 

5.  August  if  oil a.  China.  Shrub. 

6.  Pentandra.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

7.  Carlhagenentis.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shr. 

8.  Apetula,  Woods  of  Carthagena.  'Shrub. 

* 9.  Promjlara.  Cayenne.  (3rsw.  6.)  (Rich Jt 
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<*l*«  XVI  1275.  Plaoiavthus.  Cal . 5 -fid.  Cor.  5-pet.  duo 
ftfonadeU  apprpximata  a reliqtiii  remota.  Styl.  1.  Stig. 
clavaturr.  Hoc.  * 

1.  Divaricate «.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

1273.  Act  a-  Cal.  5 pajt.  Cor.  5-pet.  Drupa  ticca 

coriact  a fibrosa,  l-sperma. 

I .Dukis.  Woods  of  Guianu 

2.  Amara.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shruh. 

1281.  Ptei'OSpomum.  CaL  simplex  5-part.  Car . 

5- pet.  Stam.  20»  quorum  5 sterilia.  Styl.  cylin- 
draceos.  Stiff,  crassiusculum.  Caps,  lignosa  5- 
loc.  Son.  alata. 

1.  Suhrrifoltum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Acrrijofhtm.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1277.  Cieneukoia,  or  Fugoria.  CaL  dup.  ext.  12- 

phyll.  foliohs  sctaceis.  Cor.  5-  pet.  StyL  filifor- 
mis.  Stig.  davatum.  Caps.  3-loc.  3-sperma. 

1.  Digitate.'  Senegal.  Shrub. 

1280.  Pentai  ete8.  Col.  dup.  ext.  3-phyll.  caducus. 
Cor.  5*  pet.  Stam.  20,  quorum  5 sterilia.  Sit/I. 
obsolete  orient.  Caps.  5-loc.  polysperma  disaepi- 
mentis  contraries. 


1.  Phanicca.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

• 2.  Ovata.  New  Spain.  (Stam.  10.1  (Cap.) 
1279.  Dombeya.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  3 phyll.  deciduus. 
Cor.  5-pet.  Siam.  20.  quorum  5 sterilia.  StyL 
5-fid.  Caps.  6.  coalitae  1-loc.  1-seu  polysperms. 

1.  Palmata.  3.  Angulata. 

2.  Acutangula.  4.  Tilurfolia . 

5.  Tomejttosa.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

6.  Umbellata.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

7.  Ferruginea.  . Mauritius.  Shrub. 

8.  Erythroxylon.  Groves  in  St  Helena.  Shr. 

9.  Decantkera.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

10.  Velutina.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

11.  Ovata.  Island  of  Bourbon. 

12  .Punctata.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

* Sp.  1—4*  from  Bourbon. 

1278.  As  so  ni  a.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  1 -phyll.  lateralis 

bracteiformis  tricuspidatus.  Cor.  5-pet.  Siam. 
20,  quorum  5 sterilia.  Sly!.  5.  Caps.  5.  coalitx 
1-loc.  2 sperm x. 

1.  Populnca.  Woods  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 


POLYANDMA. 

1282.  Carolines  Cal.  simp,  subtruncatus.  FiL 
ramo&a.  Styl.  longissimus.  Siig.  6.  Caps,  lig- 
•osa  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Princeps.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

2.  Insignu.  Vera  Cruz,  Brasil,  Tobago,  and 
Martinique.  Shrub . 

1301.  Gordoxia.  Cal.  simp.  Styl.  5-gonus,  stig- 
matsc  5- lido.  Caps.  5-loc.  Scm.  2 ala  foiiacca. 

1.  Lasianlhus.  Bogs  of  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  Hamatoxylon.  East  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Pubescens.  South  Carolina.  Shrub. 

4.  Franklirti.  South  Carolina.  Shrub. 

ISO 5.  Morisonia.  Cal.  simp.  2-fid.  Cor.  4-pet. 

Pist.  1.  Bac.  corticc  duio,  1-loc.  polysperma, 
pedicellate. 

1.  Americana.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr. 

1307.  Crorsortylib.  Cal.  4-part.  Pet.  4 calyci  in- 
serts. Meet,  fid*  20  urceolo  starmnurn  inter  til.  in- 
serts. Boo.  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Biflora.  Society  Islands. 

1309.  Gvstavia.  CaL  4 seu  6- fid.  Cor.  4 scu  6* 
pet.  Bac.  sicca  4 seu  5-loc. 


1.  August  a.  Surinam  and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

2.  Fastuosa.  Interior  of  Guiana*  Shruh. 

1304.  Myrodia.  Cal.  simp,  tubulosnsrumpem.  Pet. . ^ 

5.  Styl.  filiformis.  Drupa  sicca  2 -3-loc.  locul  i ^r“ 
1-speimis. 

1.  Turbinata.  Caribbee  Islands.  Shrub. 

2.  Longi/fora.  At  rivers  in  Guiana.  Shrub. 

1308.  Barrington! a.  CaL  2-phyll.  su  perus.  Pet. 

4.  Drupa  sicca  magna  4 angularis,  nuce  4*k>c. 

1.  Speciosa.  Asia.  Shrub. 

1303.  Mesoa.  CaL  simp.  4-phyll.  Cor.  4-pet. 

Pist.  1.  Nux.  4-gona,  1 -sperms. 

1.  Ferrca.  India.  Shrub. 

Given  under  Polvandria. 

1306.  Pourrbtia.  CaL  5-part.  Pet.  5 lanceolau. 
Drupa  sicca  l-sperma  magna  5-alata. 

1.  Arbarea.  Peru.  Shrub. 

1300.  Stuarti a.  Cal.  simp,  rotatus.  Pet.  5.  Styl. 

5 coalili  vel  distinct!.  Caps.  5-loc.  5-valvis.  Sm. 
solitaria,  binave. 

1.  Malachodendron.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  Pentagyna.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

1287.  PaLavia.  CaL  simp.  5-fid.  Caps.  I-spcrm* 
absque  ordine  glome  rats. 

1.  Malvi folia.  Sandy  parts  of  Lima.  Ann. 

2.  Moschata.  Sandy  parts  of  Lima.  Ann. 

1285.  Lag un aa.  CaL  simp.  5- fid.  Styl.  5-fid.  Copt. 

5-loc.  dissepimentis  coutrariis. 

1.  Eobata.  Island  of  Bourbon, 

2.  Temata.  Senegal.  Shrub. 

3.  Aculeata.  Coromandel. 

*4.  Patersonin.  Norfolk  Is!.  ( Curt.  Mag.  t. 759.) 

1266.  Sida.  CaL  simp,  angulatus.  Styl.  multipart 
Cops,  pi u res,  1-seu  3-spermx. 

1.  Linifolia.  Peru  and  Cayenne. 

2.  Angustifolia.  Brasil  and  Bourbon.  Pertn. 

3.  Acuta.  Java. 

4.  Canarieruis . Canary  Islands.  Shrub. 

5.  Ijanceolala.  Ceylon  and  Mauritius.  Am. 

6.  Spinosa.  E.  Indies,  Arabia  Felix,  Senegal, 
Jamaica,  and  Guiana.  Ann. 

7.  Fruitsccns.  Shrub.  (Caps.  5.) 

8.  Carpinifolba.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

9.  Jamaiccnsis.  South  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

10.  Orientalis.  E.  Indies.  11.  Glomerate. 

12.  Maculata.  Dominica.  Shrub # 

13.  Suberosa.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

14.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Microphylla.  East  Indies.  Pereti. 

16.  .Micans.  Dominica. 

17.  PusiUa.  Island  of  Mahe.  Shrub. 

18.  RhombifoUa.  E.  Indies  and  Jamaica.  Shr. 

19.  Cane  scene.  Senegal.  Shrub. 

20.  Ret usa.  Tranqucbar,  Amboyna,  Philippine!* 
and  Mauritius.  Ann. 

21.  Alnifolia . East  Indies.  Ann. 

22.  Ciliaris.  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  Shrub. 

23.  Peripiocifolia.  Aracr.  Ceylon.  Ann.  Shr . 

24.  Excelsior.  Warm  parts  of  Peru.  Shrub. 

25.  Hcrnandioides.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

26 1 Nudi/lora.  Peru  and  Dominica.  Shrub. 

27.  Triquetra.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr. 

28.  Fragrans . Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

29.  Lignosa . Dominica.  Shrub. 

30.  Reflex  a.  Sandy  places  of  Peru.  Shrub. 

31.  llumitis.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

32.  Repens.  Peru,  particularly  Lima. 

33.  Biialvis.  Dominica. 
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•VL  34.  Ulmifofia.  Dominica. 

35.  yfultiflora.  Brasil. 

36.  Microsptrma.  Peren. 

37.  Fixcosa.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

38.  Fartida.  Peru.  Ann. 

39.  Calt/cina . Bourbon. 

40.  Crispa.  Carolina,  Providence,  and  the  Ba- 
hamas. Arm. 

♦1.  Ptrsica.  Periia. 

42.  Sylcaiica:  At  the  R.  Maragnon  in  Peru.  Shr. 
♦3.  Arborea.  Peru.  Shrnb. 

44.  Mauritania.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

43.  Occident alit.  America.  Ann. 

46.  Americana.  Jamaica. 

47.  Abutilon.  Switz.  Siberia,  and  Indie*.  Ann. 
4H.  Abuti bides  Americana.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

49.  Asiatica.  India.  Ann. 

50.  Popuh/blia.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

51.  Hirfa.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

52.  Indica.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

53.  Molissima.  At  the  R.  Maragnon  in  Peru.  Skr. 

54.  Sonneratiana.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

55.  Pubescent.  Dominica. 

56.  A/tlueifolia.  South  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

57.  Glulinosa.  Mauritius. 

58.  Exrtipu  laris.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

59.  Xutans.  Sandy  parts  of  Peru.  Peren. 

60.  Iiorbonica.  Bourbon. 

61.  Flavescens.  Monte  Video  in  Brasil.  Shr. 

62.  Radicans.  East  Indies. 

63.  Arguta.  South  of  Jamaica.  Shrttb. 

14.  Muliicaulis.  Malabar.  66.  Pilosa.  Dominica. 

66.  liohiirdifotia:  Bourbon. 

67.  Supina.  Hispaniola.  Peren. 

68.  Truncata-.  Dominica.  Ann. 

69.  Herbacea.  East  Indies. 

70.  Emarginata.  Hispaniola.  Ann. 

71.  Alba.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

72.  CvrdifoNa.  India,  Cape  of  G.  Hope.  Ann. 

73.  Hederi folia.  Dominica. 

74.  Frriictllata . Brasil  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

75.  V'Cns.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

76.  Vmbellata.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

77.  Pyramidata i Dominica. 

78.  Paniculata.  Jamaica,  Peru,  and  Brasil. 

79.  Dumosa.  South  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

80.  Ramosa.  Senegal. 

81.  Spicata.  Dominica.  Shrub.  * 

82.  Terminalis.  Monte  Video.  Shrub. 

83.  Vesicaria.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

84.  Cr  as  si  folia.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

85.  Biflora.  Shr.  87.  Gigantea.  Caraccas.  Shr. 

86.  Obtusa.  88.  Javensis.  Java. 

89.  I fast  at  a.  Mexico  and  Lima.  Ann. 

90.  Cristota.  Mexico.  Ann. 

91.  Dilleniana.  Mexico.  Ann. 

92.  Triloba.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

93.  Temala.  ■ Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
Pterosperma.  Sandy  places  in  Peru.  Ann. 

95.  Rici not d*s.  Peru.  Ann. 

96.  Jatmphoides.  Sandy  places  in  Peru.  Ann. 

97.  Najnra.  Virginia.  Peren. 

Dioica.  Virginia.  Peren. 

PltyHanthms.  Peru.  Peren. 

too.  Linearis.  New  Spain. 

, Acuta.  Java. 

( J0.\  Muruata.  New  Spain 
Bicolor.  New  Spain. 


^ Car.  Ic.  i.  p.  15. 


Cav.  Ic.  r. 

p.  12. 


• 104.  Patula.  Cayenne.  (Rich.  Act.  S.  Par.) 

• 105.  Disticha.  New  Spain.  1 

• 106.  Tridentata . St  Dominica.  > 

• 107.  Multi  flora.  Ditto.  Shr.  J 

• 108.  Gracilis.  Antilles.  (Rich.  Id.) 

• 109.  Tamentosa.  America.  (Cav.) 

•110 .Mollis.  Peru.  Shrub.  1 Ortega,  Dccad. 
•111.  Crennli flora.  N.  Spain.  J 96. 

•112 . Hctcrophylla.  Chili.' 

•113 . Fit i folia.  Chili. 

• 1 14.  Sericea.  (Cav.  Drscrip.  et  Hort.  R.  M.) 
•11 5.  Alceoides.  Kentucky.  (Mich.  ii.  44.) 

• 116.  Pinnata.  Foot  of  Chimborazo.  \ Cav.  Ic.  v. 

• 117.  Acaulis.  Foot  of  Chimborazo,  j p.  13. 
1284.  Bomb  ax.  Cal.5- fid.  Slam.  5 seu  raulta.  Caps . 

lignosa,  5-loc.  5-valv.  Sent,  lanata.  Recept.  5- 


‘JCav.  Ic.  v.  p.  12. 


gonum. 

].  Pentandrum.  East  Indies  and  America.  Shr. 

2.  Erianthos.  Brasil,  near  St  Sebastian.  Shr . 

3.  Geiba.  America,  Shrub. 

4.  IL'ptaphyllum.  America.  Sh  rub. 

5.  Globosum.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

6.  Gossypinum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1283.  Adansokia.  Cal.  simplex,  deciduus.  Styl. 
longissimus.  Stig.  plura.  Caps,  lignosa,  10-loc. 
pulpa  farinacea,  polysperma. 

1.  Digitaia.  Senegal  and  Egypt.  Shrub. 

1296.  Gossypium.  Cm.  duplex,  ext.  S-fid.  Caps. 

4-loc.  Scm.  lana  obvoluta. 

1%  Herbaceum.  India,  Syria,  and  Africa.  Ann. 

2.  Indicum.  East  Indies.  Ann.  and  Bien. 

3.  Micranthum . Persia  at  Ispahan. 

4.  Arboreum.  Sandy  parts  .of  India.  Shrub. 

5.  Vitifolium.  East  Indies.  Shrub,  and  Bien. 

6.  Hirsutum.  America.  Ann.  and  Bien . 

7.  Religiosum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

8.  I aw  folium.  Bien.  and  Shrub. 

9.  Barbadente.  Barbadoes.  Bien.  and  Shrub. 

10.  Peruvianum.  Peru.  Bien. 

1292.  Rvizia.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  S-phylJ.  StyL  10. 
Caps.  10  1-loc.  dispermse  arete  cohzrentes. 

1.  Cordata.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

2.  Lobata.  Bourbon.  Shrub.  \ 

3.  Variabilis.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

% 1291.  Lavatera.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  3-fid.  Caps. 
plurimar,  l-spcrmx. 

1;  Arborta.  England.  Spain,  Africa.  Bien. 

2.  M icons.  Spam  and  Portugal.  Shrub. 

3.  Hitpida.  Hedges  in  Algiers.  Shrub. 

4.  Otbia.  Provence,  Shrub. 

5.  Triloba.  Spain  and  France.  Shrub. 

6.  Lusitanica.  Portugal.  Shrub. 

7.  Mnritima.  France  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

8.  Thuringiaca.  Hungary,  Tartary,  Sweden,, 
and  Germany.  Peren. 

9.  Cretica.  Candia.  Ann. 

10.  Hava.  N.  of  Africa  near  Mascar.  Ann. . 

1 1.  Punctata.  County  of  Nice.  Ann. 

12.  Trime.tr is.  Syria,  Spain,  and  France.  Ann. 

• 13.  Unguiculata.  (Bat.  CutUvatcur.  hi.  48.) 

•14 . Acerifolia.  Tcnenfle.  (Per soon.) 

1288.  Malachiia.  Cal.  comtnuu.  3-phyll.  multiflor. 
major.  Caps.  5,  1 -sperm*. 

1.  Capttata.  Marshes  of  the  Canbbces.  Ann, 

2.  Fasciata.  Caraccas.  Ann. 

3.  Alcetrjblia.  Caraccas.  Ann. 

4.  Radiata.  Dominica.  5.  Bracteata.  America. 
6.  Tlumosa.  J3ruiL 
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Wtii  xvi.  j 1290.  Maiva*  Cal,  dup.  «ft.  8*phyll. 
plurun*  1 -sperm*. 

. P*JU‘  . 1.  Spicata . Jamaica.  Shrub . 

1 ^ 2.  Poly'tachia.  Peru.  Shrub, 

3.  Tomentosa . India.  Shrub. 

4.  Scoparia.  Peru.  Shrub. 

3.  Gnngetica.  India.  Ann. 

0.  Coromundeliana.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

7.  Americana.  America.  Ann. 

8.  Calycinn.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

9.  Cuneifolia.  10.  Attgusiifvlia.  Mexico,  SHk 

• 1 1.  Subluixtete.  Brasil  at  Peru.  Shrub. 

1 2.  Scabra . Dry  parts  of  Peru.  Shrub. 

13.  Peru  dan  a.  Peru.  Ann, 

14.  Limensis.  Peru  at  Lima.  Amt. 

. 15.  Capiiala . Peru.  Shrub. 

16.  Bruom  folia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

17.  Umbellate.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

18.  Abuiiloidos.  Bahama  Islands.  Shrub, 

* 19.  Afbulmsis.  Spam.  20.  Lobata . 

21.  Fastigiata.  Italy. 

22.  Bonariemis.  Bucnoa  Ayres. 

23.  Stricte . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

34.  Jjxctea.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

25.  Operculala.  Sandy  parts  of  Peru.  Shrub , 

26.  Fragrant.  Skr.  31.  Miniate.  Shrub. 

27.  Capensit.  Shrub.  32.  Rctusa.  Shrub. 

28.  Balsamica.  Shr.  33.  Tridactylidt t.  Shr. 

■ 29.  (irossulart  folia.  Shr.  34%  Ahhttoides.  Spain.  An. 

30.  Virgala.  Shr.  35.  Caroliniana.  Carol.  Ann. 

36.  Prostrate . Monte  Video. 

37.  Crctica.  Candia.  Ann. 

38.  Parvijlora.  Barbary.  Ann . 

89.  Nicacnsix.  Italy.  Ann. 

40.  Rohtndifolii . Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Ter. 

41.  Acaulis.  Peru  in  the  Cordilleras.  Perm. 

42.  Sherardiana.  Bithynia.  Perm. 

43.  Sylvestris.  Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Bien. 
41.  Mauritania.  Italy*  Portugal* Spain.  Ann. 

45.  Hisjxtuiea.  Spain.  Am. 

46.  VcrtidUata.  China.  Ann . 

47.  Crispa.  Syria,  Germany.  Ann. 

48.  Papaver.  Portugal.  Ann . 

49.  Sttpulacea . Spain.  „4wn. 

50.  if/cm  Engl.  Germany,  France.  Perm. 

51.  Motcha/t i.  Engl.  Germany.  France.  Perm. 

52.  Elegant.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

53.  Toumejbrliana.  France  and  Spain.  Ann. 

54.  Egypt  la.  Egypt.  Ann. 

55.  Trifda.  Spain.  Ann.  *56?  Scabra.  Peru. 

• 57.  Leprosa.  Isle  of  Cuba.  (Orteg.  Dec.  95.) 
•58.  Tenr/la.  Chili.  (Cav.  Ie.  ▼.  14.) 

•59.  Divaricate.  Cape  of  G.  H.7  Andrew t,  t. 
•60.  Re/fera.  Cape  of  G.  H.  j 182  and  135. 
•61.  Micraenrna.  Egypt.  Ann.  (Persoon  ) 

* 62.  Cymbalarifolia . (Ucsrouis.  Ena.  Bat.  in.  753.) 
1293.  Maloti.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  3-phylI.  Caps,  absque 

ordiuc  glom<  rat*  1 -sperm*. 

1.  Malacnides.  Tuscany  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

2.  Mutt  flora.  Andalusia.  Ann. 

3.  Trifida.  Andalusia  and  Barhary.  Ann. 

129 5.  Urkma.  Cal.  duo.  ext.  S-fid.  Caps.  5-loc.  5- 

partib.  locuhs  clausis  l-«pcrmi*. 

1.  Lobata.  China.  Shrub. 

2.  Reticulate.  Equinoctial  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Tricutpit.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

4.  Americana.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

L.  Sinuate.  India.  Shrub. 


6.  Mult  [fid n.  Mauritius.  Shrub,  t mjn 

7.  Procumbent.  Hills  of  China,  Shrub.  Mss** 

8.  Viminea.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

1298.  Pavonia.  Cal.  dup.  ext,  polypbyfl.  Slip. 

10.  Caps.  5,  2-valt.  1 -sperm*. 

1.  Prcemorsa , or  Cuneifolia.  Cape  of  G.  H.  Shr. 

2.  Leptocarpa . Surinam. 

3.  Typhaltra.  Jamaica  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  I last  at  a.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

5.  Spiuifcx.  South  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Papii'onacea.  Island  of  Otaheitc.  Shrub. 

7.  Canccllata.  Surinam. 

8.  Racemosa.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

9.  Corymbosa.  Jamaica.  Sltrub . 

10.  Vaniculaia.  Peru.  Shrub. 

Jl.  Odorata.  East  Indies. 

12.  Cocdnca.  Dominica.  Shrub . 

IS.  Columella.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

14.  Urcnt.  Mauritius.  Shrub . 

15.  Zeylanica . Ceylon.  Ann. 

• 16.  Sptralit.  Taboga.  S.  Amer.  Shr.l  Cn.Je. 

• 17?  Aristata.  South  America.  j v.  20. 

1297.  Hibiscus.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  polyphyll.  Stig.b 

Caps.  5-loc.  polysp.rnu. 

1.  Moichcutos.  Canada  and  Virginia.  Peres. 

2.  I man  us.  Carolina.  Per.  $.  iMsiocarpus.  Skr, 

4.  Pa  lust  > is,  Virginia*  Canada.  Perm. 

5.  Militant.  Louaiana.  Perm. 

6.  Hustalus.  India. 

7.  Ferruginmts.  Madagascar. 

8.  Cordijfdius.  South  America.  Shrub. 

9.  Pofuulneus.  E.  Indies,  and  Soc.  Islands.  Skr! 

10.  Tiliaceus.  India  at  rivers.  Shrub. 

11.  Elatus.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

12.  Campus.  Philippine  isles.  Shrub* 

13.  Mrvtbranaceus.  Shrub. 

14.  Lunurifollus.  East  Indies. 

15.  Rosa  sinensis.  India.  Shrub. 

16.  St.iralis.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

17.  Brn. 'Mentis.  BraaiL  Shrub. 

18.  Uniluin  alts.  Woods  in  Dominic*.  Shrub 

19.  Acuminates. Shr. 20.  Phaniccus.  E.  Indies. *Vi. 

21.  Grab  foil  us.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

22.  Claudestinus.  Senegal.  Shrub. 

23.  Ri^tdus.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

24.  Micranthus.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

25.  Gas  t/pinus.  Cape.  26.  Ovalus.  Cape.  Per. 

27.  AUhiofdcut.  Cape.  Shrub. 

28.  Microphytlus.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

29.  Urcnt.  Cape.  30.  Calycinus.  Bourbon.  Sk* 

31.  Mutfibilis.  India.  Shrub. 

32.  Syriacus.  Syria  and  Carniola.  Shrub 

33.  Rhomhifo/ius.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

34.  I slit  floras.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

35.  Bifurcatus.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

36  Tril  hus.  Bogs  in  Dominica.  Shrub. 

37.  D’V'rtifoliut.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

38.  Davin^ensis.  Domingo.  Shrub. 

39.  Ficulneus.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

40.  Sabdariffh.  India.  Ann. 

41.  Spcdosut,  South  Carolina.  Perm , 

42.  Cunnabinus.  India.  Ann. 

43.  Fratemus.  Surinam.  44.  Sororius.  Sunns*. 

45.  SnratteHsis.  East  Indie*.  Ann. 

46.  Radiates.  Ann.  47.  Manihot . India.  Shr. 

48.  Dictates.  Brasil  Perm. 

49.  F lave  scent.  Pondicherry. 

50.  Spicatm.  Shr.  51.  Micastn.  Java.  Shr- 
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i XVI  5\.  AhelmOschus.  Exit  «nd  West  Indies.  Shrub. 
tdtk  52.  Columnar  is.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

^ t 53.  Pedunculatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shr, 

54.  Esculent  us.  Eaat  and  West  Indies.  Ann* 

55.  Longi/oiius.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

56.  Clypeatus.  Coasts  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

51.  Srnegalensis.  Senegal. 

58.  Tu  L ulus  us.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

59.  Oblu+if.Mm.  East  Indies. 

60.  Pit  if oho*.  India.  Ann. 

61.  Tricuspis.  Society  Elands.  Sh  rub. 

62.  Virginicwt.  Salt  parts  of  Virginia.  Perm. 
65.  Pentacarpos.  Venice  and  Astracan.  Perm. 

64.  Vesicarius.  Africa.  Ann. 

65.  Trionum.  Italy,  Africa,  Camiola.  Ann. 

• 66.  Heterophyllus.  N.  Hull.  (Vent . Malmais.) 

• 67.  Riparius.  Carolina.  1 Mich.  Flor. 

• 68.  Scaber.  Caroliia  and  Florida.  > Amer.  ii. 

• 69.  GrandiJIorus.  Georgia,  Florida.  J P-  45. 

1299.  Achakla.  Cal.  dup,  eat.  poly phyll.  Cor. 

coxivohito-clausa.  Stig.  10.  Bac.  5-loc.  5- sperms. 

1.  Malvaviscns.  Jamaica.  Mexico.  Shrub . 

2.  Mollis.  America.  Shrub. 


S.  Pilosa.  Sooth  of  Jamaica.  Shrub . Class  XVk 

1294.  Kitaibelia.  CaL  dup.  ext.  7 scu  9- fid.  Caps.  MonadeL 
in  cap) t ulum  5-lobum  glomeratx  1 sperms. 

1.  VUifolia.  Denmark.  Shrub.  ’ lC 

| 1289.  AltiijEa.  CaL  dup.  ext*  6 scu  9-fid.  Caps. 
plunmz  1-spermz. 

1.  Officinalis . Engl.  HolL  France,  Siber.  Per. 

2.  Narbonensis.  France  and  Spain.  Peren . 

S.  Cunnabina.  Hungary,  Italy.  Peren. 

4.  Hirsuta . France,  Itdy,  Spain,  Austria,  in 
hedges.  Ann. 

5.  lAiawigii.  Sicily.  Ann. 

6.  A caul  is.  In  the  East  ? Ann. 

7.  Rosea.  In  the  East  and  China.  Bien.  Ante. 

8.  Pallida . Hungary.  Bien. 

9.  Ficifolia.  Siberia.  Bien. 

• 10.  Sinensis.  China.  (Cavan.) 

1502.  Camellia.  Cal.  imbricatus,  polyphyU.  fbliolis 
interioribus  majoribus. 

1.  Japonic  a.  Japan  and  China.  Shrub. 

2.  Sauinqua.  Japan.  Shrub. 

• 3?  Drupijera.  Cochiuchina.  (Loureiro.) 


NEW  GENERA. 


C*  TlU  ANOXIA. 

I.  Johnsonia.  Perianth.  6-part,  z quale,  petaloide- 
um,  marccsccns,  deciduum.  Slam.  3.  Fil.  baai  la- 
ciniarum  interiorum  inserts,  infra  dilatata  coonata. 
Ovarium  loculis.  2-spermis.  StyL  6liformis.  Slig. 
obtusum.  Caps.  3-loc.  3-valm,  valris  medio  sep- 
tiferis.  Sem.  bina  altero  pendulo  apici  columns 
centralis  gracilis  capsula  brevions  affix  a ; umbilico 
•trophiolsto.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  287.) 

1.  Lupulina.  New  Holland.  Peren. 

II.  Patermjnia.  Perianth,  petaloidrum,  hypocra- 
teriforme,  regulare?  tubo  gracili ; limbo  sex par- 
tito,  laciniis  interioribus  minutts.  Filamsnta  con* 
nats.  Stylus  capillaris  spice  swpissime  tumido. 
Stig.  3,  laminzformia,  tndivisa.  Caps,  prismstica. 
Sem.  numerosa.  ( R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  304.) 

1.  Sericea.  5.  Glabrata. 

2.  Ijanata.  6.  Glauea. 

3 Lonaifolia.  7.  Qccidentalis , 

4.  Media. 

All  Peren.  and  from  New  Hall,  and  V.  Diem.  III. 

Pent  anoxia. 

III.  Solan andra.  Co/.  5 part,  persistent.  Cor.  du- 
plo  longior,  5-pet. : petal.  ii»6  staminum  affixis. 
UrceoL  10  fid.  ; lacin.  5 alternii  brcrioribus  snthe- 
riferis.  Stig.  3-lobum.  Caps.  cal.  ciocta,  3-loc. 
S raleb  : ralvuL  media  sepaferis.  Sem*  plunma. 
axi  centrali  affixa. 

1.  Cordifolia.  North  America. 

IV.  Meousula.  Cal.  5-pbyll.  Pet.  5.  Filam.  in  tu- 
bum  coalita.  Anth.  ircuxnbcntcs.  Cops,  (milk 
longis  flexuotis  tecta)  1-loc.  S-valvis,  6- sperms. 

1.  Anguifera.  Cochrnchioa.  (Loureiro.) 

V.  Murlcuia.  Co/,  (Cor.  Lin.)  pamuflurz  colon- 
tus,  urceolo  subtus  sulcato.  Corona  interior  sim- 
plex, tnbulosa,  tru  neats.  Fruct.  Paw  florae. 

This  genus  contains  Sp.  18,  23,  and  37*  of  Paem- 

flora,  p.  265. 

VI.  Tacaoxia,  CaL  {Cor.  Lin.)  loogissimui  tubu- 


losus : limbo  10-fido  (passim  3-fido,  laciniis  colo-  q% 
mis,  alternis  extimis  sub  spice  mucrunatis  ; alter-  uc ra* 
nis  interioribus  obtusis.  Corona  nulla  manifesta, 
cujusloco  Glandula plurimz  intubifaucis  sessile#  et 
rugz  2 intimz  circularcs  sub  serie  glandulosa. 

Stipes  germinis  longissimus.  Fruct.  Pcpo.  (Jus.) 

1.  Trinervia . 4.  Tripartita . 7.  Tacso. 

2.  Janata.  5.  Tnjoliata.  8.  Peduncularis. 

3.  Rejlexifora . 6.  Longiflora.  9.  Glabcrrima. 

Sp.  1 — 4 from  8.  Amer.  and  Sp.  5-^8  from  Peru. 

See  Juss.  Ann.  Mus.  ii.  390.  This  geous  con- 
tains also  Sp.  3,  40,  41,  of  Passi  flora,  p.  265. 

VII.  Matibia.  Cor . cal.  duplo  longior,  aub-2-lab. 
polypet.  pet.  5 ovata,  imo  calyci  imposita,  crassius- 
cula,  basi  angustiora : ex  eorum  duo  aheris  paulp 
minora.  Fit  5,  la  bio  sup.  adnata,  infeme  in  tubum 
cylindricum  incrassatum,  corollaque  longiorem, 
cor.nata,  apee  patula;  Anth.  circitcr  12  onto 
reniformes,  extenori  parte  filamentorum  impost- 
tz,  mbgcminatz,  12-loc.  Ovar.  5-ang.  Styl.  1 
stam.  brcvior  j Stig.  peltato-capitatum,  5- sulca- 
tum. J)rupa  ovala,  apice  mammillari,  basi  calice 
penistente  cincta,  5-loc.  1-spcrma.  Sem.  hinc  an* 
gulaia,  inde  convexa.  Jntegumentum  triplex  ; ex- 
ternum, epidermis  tenuissima,  fusca  ; medium  mem- 
branact  utn  fragile  ; inumum  membrana  diapbana, 
a cotyledonibus  difficile  separabilis.  Albumen  al- 
bum, farinaceum.  Lutuledoncs  parte  tantum  inte- 
rior! corrugati.  I Hu  mb.  Plant . /Fuuinoct.  p.  10.) 

1.  Cordata.  New  Granada  and  Peru. 

VII I.  CuEiitoarRMON.  Cor.  0 ; nisi  cajycera dicas. 

Siam.  5,  tilameutis  basi  iu  tubum  loogum  coalitis, 
apice  diatinctis,  digitatim  expansu,  fulcatim  in* 
fiexis  et  dorso  anthcriferb;  Anth.  longz  fil.  adnatz, 
iisque  immeraz.  Ovar.  5-ang.  StyL  1 tubo  sta- 

- minum  paulo  longior  1 Stig.  acutum.  Caps,  lig- 
nosa,  5-ang.  5-loc.  polysperma,  ad  angulos  clevatos 
semi  5 valvis;  valvz  intus  roedio  icptiterz,  septo  in- 
cramto,  villoso,  ad  marginem  utnnquc  seminifero. 

Sem.  numerosa,  nilida,  atra,  hinc  apice  carunculata 
bast  versus  hilum  rcceptaculo  adnata,  ope  funiculi. 

Integ.  dupl. ) ext.  crustaceum,  atrum  : int.  teuue, 
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CUn  XVI. 
Motiadel- 
phia. 


fcmigineum.  PerUptt.  lemlni  conforme,  album. 
Jvmbryo  dycotylcdoncua,  perispermo  paulu  minor: 
f cotyiedonra  o -vat*  foliaci*  radicula  brevis  ovata, 

(Humboldt,  Pi.  JEquin act.  p.  81.) 

^ >1.  Piatanoides.  New  Spain,  a 

Heptandria, 

IX.  Buouikvillea.  Cal.  0,  Cor.  tubulosa;  limbo 
plicato,  dcntato,  dentibus  5 integris,  longioribus,  5 
altcria  flavi.i,  bitidis,  latioribus.  Slant.  disco  insi* 
dcntia.  Fit.  7.  rant*.  8,  cor.  breviora,  incqua- 
lia  : antherxincumbentea,  ovatx.  Otar,  pcdicella- 
tum,  superum,  disco  basi  cirictum.  Stgl.  lateralis, 
Slig.  obtusum,  pilosum.  Senu  lioean.oblungum, 
corolla  ampliata  et  pcrsistente  obvplutum.  (Hum- 
boldt, Pi.  JEq.  173.) 

I.  Peruviana.  Warm  parts  of  Peru,  at  the  ri- 
vers Amazon  and  Guancabamba. 

PoLVANDRJA. 

X.  NaPjE.  Cal.  campanulatus,  5-fid.  simplex.  Pd.  5. 
Cape,  orbicularis,  dcprcssa,  10-loc.  Sem.  solitaria. 
(Pedicdl.  non  articulatus.) 

This  genus  contains  Sp.  97  and  98  of  Sida,  p.  268. 

XL  Crist  aria.  Cal.  simpl.  5-fid.  Pet.  5,  unguicu- 
lata.  Stpli  plurcs.  Fruct.  orbiculato,  depressus, 
pellicula  tectus,  dehiiceps  in  Arillos  hialatos. 

1 . Be  tome  (i folia.  South  America.  4 


. - 2,  GlaucctphyUa.  Chili.  .* 

S.  Multjjitia.  Peru. 

XU.  Bedutea.  Cal.  duplex  : exterior  polypi)  y II  us, 
interior  5-part.  Ft  lam.  superuc  libsra  ct  r jmma. 
Slig.  tria.  Caps.  3-loc.  3-vaiv.  polyspemia.  Recep. 
3,  ntroque  latere  scirimtera.  .* 

1 . Iletcrophylla.  Isle  of  St  Thomas.  Ann. 

XIII.  Mai.achoi>;:kdrl*x.  Cal.  .6- part.  I-bractc- 
atuf*  Pet.  5-6-crenulata.  Styli.  5.  Cap*.  5,  1- 
sperm*. 

1.  Ovatum.  Virfrinta.  Shrub. 

XIV.  CoRDYUA.  Cal.  campanulatus,  4-fid.,  infe- 

ros. Car.  i).  SipL  1.  Dacca  1-lac.  polysperma, 
pedicellata.  . .' 

I.  Ajrkana.  East  coast  of  Africa. 

XV.  BlKTHOLLETIA*  Xux  composita.  Univcrsatu 
drupaeea,  evalvu,  maguitudine  capitis  tafaubs,  cor- 
tice  crasso,  externe  vindi,  Ixvissimo,  PutuMcn 
conforme,  eralve,  extus  sulcis  ramosis  cxcavatum, 
4 Joe.  polyspermism,  dissepiznrnto  intus  evauido. 
Nuccs  particulares,  in  aingulo  locularocnt*  plurcs, 
mociosperm*  columellz  centrali  affix®,  bilo  micro, 
once,  aubrcaiforAK^nqurtnei  rugoiissimie.  Sem. 
nuci  conforme.  fnteg.  st  minis  duplex  : ex  terms 
fuseo  spsdiccuro  : interim  hyalmum  ; utrumque 
membranaceunu  Substantia  Semina  uniformis,  car- 
nosa,  i In /obeli  afftuuate  tadicttlam  tan  turn  suspica- 
mur.  Plum  til  a baud  obvia.  (Hum.  Pl.&q.  p.  L22.) 

J.  ExccUa.  Brasil,  and  banks  of  (be  Urouoco, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  MON  ADELPH I A. 


Persoon  has  given  the  genera  Sisyrincmium,  Ti- 
oiuniA,  and  Ferrari  a,  under  Tkiandiua  ; and  has 
transferred  to  the  present  class  the  genera  Strumitia 
and  Lobelia,  which,  after  Willdcnow,  we  have  gi- 
ven under  PCNTAffjtyB] a } and  the  genera  Siekcuua 
and  Kleinhoua,  which  wc  have  given  undergo- 

pZCAKDiUA. 

The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  this  class ; but  they  buluog  to  natural  genera, 
the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and 
winch  fall  under  other  classes. 

* * ■ .me.  . i . ■_ l ...  ... 

Pentandria. 


Dkcanoria. 

Some  species  of  Samyda.  Oxalis.  Sandoricuna 
hull  cum.  Turnca.  Swietenia.  Mcha.  Cxrtnera. 
Trichilia.  Strigilia.  Casearia.  Ery throx jlon.  Mal- 
pjghui.  Banisteria.  Hirxa.  Averrhoa.  Triopte- 
ru.  Also  several  leguminous  and  papilionaceous  ge- 
nera and  species,  in  which  the  10th  filament  is  (above 
at  least)  united  with  the  rest. 


Dudeca  stria. 


H eliconia  bihai.  Ayenia.  Buttneria.  Trigucra.  Styrax.  Halesia.  Klcinhdfia.  Stercub'a. 


Some  species  of  Lysimachia.  lllcccbruro.  Linum. 
Anagallis.  Mabertiia.  Leca. 

Octanoria. 


POLVANORIA. 


Hypericum  Brathps.  Hopxa  Tinctoria.  Ca- 
Erica  monadelpha.  Guarca.  Trichilia.  Melia.  nclla. 

Some  species  of  Samyda.  Cordiospermum. 


CLASS  XVII.  DI ADELPHI A. 


PEVTANbniA. 

Class XVII.  1310.  Monnieria.  Cal.  5-part,  lacinia  superiore 
Diaddphu.  lorga.  Cor.  ringrns.  -Siam.  2 : superiore  an ihe- 
^ - ris  2.  inferiore  3.  Cap*.  5,  1 -sperm*. 

1.  Trifolia.  Cumani,  Guiana,  Cayenne.  Annt 


Hbxandua. 

1312.  Fi  maria.  Gi/  2-phytl.  Cor.  ringeni.  Fit.  t,  CisM  XVU 
membranacea,  singula  aritnem  S.  D -addptvHi 

1.  Cucullaria.  Virginia.  Canada.  Pcre/f.  ^ ■ u ^ 

2.  Fungosa.  Pennsylvania.  Bten. 
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CbtXTK.  3.  Spectabilis.  Siberia  near  China.  Pcren. 
L'udripJua.  4,  Xobili.1.  Siberia.  Perm. 

5.  Bractraia.  Siberia.  Pcren . 

6.  Incisa.  Japan. 

7.  Ptemieefolia.  Siberia  at  the  R.  Lena.  Per. 

8.  Longijfora.  Altaian  mountains.  Pcren. 

9.  Marxchalliana.  Tauria.  Perm. 

10.  Bulhosa.  F.ur.  Siberia,  and  Kamschatka.  Per. 

11.  Paucijiora.  Altaian  mountains.  Pcren. 

12.  Fabacea.  Sweden  and  Germany.  Pcren . 

13.  Decumbent.  Japan.  Perm. 

14.  Halleri , or  digitata.  Europe.  Perm.  ' 

15.  Sempervirens.  Canada  and  Virginia.  Ann. 

16.  Sibirica.  Siberia  be  von  d Lake  Baikal.  Ann. 

17.  Racemosa.  Old  walls  of  Japan. 

18.  Pallida.  Japan. 

19.  Lutea  England  and  Barbary.  Pcren. 

20.  Acaulis.  At  Tergesti.  Ann. 

21.  Capnoides.  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Car- 
niola,  and  at  Gottingen.  ( Slam.  2.)  Ann . 

22.  Enneaphylla.  Spain  and  Sicily.  Perm. 

23.  Crauifolia.  Near  TIrmsen.  Perm. 

24.  Corymbosa.  Algiers  in  fissures  of  rocks.  Per. 

25.  Oflicinalis.  England  and  Europe.  Ann. 

26.  Capreolala.  S.  of  Engl,  and  S.  of  France.  Ann. 

27.  Purviflora.  South  of  England,  Germany, 
and  France.  Ann. 

28.  S meat  a.  Spain,  S.  of  France,  Verona.  Ann. 

29.  Clavicvlata.  England  and  Denmark.  Ann. 

30.  Vesicaria.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

See  the  new  genus  Corydams. 

1311.  Saraca.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  infundibulif.  4-fid. 
Fil.  3 utrinque  faucis.  1a' gum.  pedicellatum. 

1.  Indka.  India.  Shrub. 


OCTAKDRIA. 

1 1313.  Polyoala.  Cal.  5-phyll.  foliolis  2 alarformi* 
bus,  coloratis.  Legum.  obcordatum,  2-loc. 

1.  Jneamala.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Ann. 

2.  A $ point  ha.  Brasil.  3.  Brasilimsis.  Do. 
4.  Trichosperma.  New  Granada.  Pcren. 

* 5.  A mar  a.  France,  Germ,  and  Austria.  Per. 

6.  Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

7.  Major.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  East.  Per. 

8.  Monspeliaca.  Montpellier.  Pcren. 

9.  Rubella.  Pennsylvania.  Perm. 

10.  Rosea.  Near  Tlemsen.  Perm. 

11.  Andraehnmda,orsupina.  Armen. Tauria.  Per. 

12.  Oztjcoccoidc*.  Fissures  of  rocks  on  Atlas.  Sftr. 

13.  7'dephwides.  Ann.  14.  Arvensis.  Per. 

15.  Unarifolia.  Island  of  Mindanao. 

16.  Thesioides.  Monte  Video  in  Brasil. 

17.  Paniculate.  Jam.  Hispaniola,  Panama.  Ann. 

18.  Tenrlla.  Panama.  Ann. 

19.  Sulcata.  Monte  Video.  Ann. 

20.  Gnu/ioides.  Mountains  of  Chili.  Shrub. 

21  Sibirica.  Per.  22.  Tenui folia.  Per. 

23.  Elongates.  Near  Hydrabad  E.  Indies.  Ann. 

24.  Cinerea.  Meadows  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne. 
. Ann. 

25.  PaudfoUa.  Pennsylvania.  Perm. 

26.  Armaria.  Guinea.  Ann. 

27.  Lupulina.  Wet  meadows  of  Guiana.  Ann. 

28.  JajMmka.  Japan.  30.  Cemua.  Shr. 

29.  Rracteolata.  Shr.  31.  Teretifolia.  Shr. 
32.  Guincensis.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

i'Oi.,  IV*  PART  I. 


S3 . Saxatilis,  Figures  of  rocks  in  Mt.  Atlas.  Shr.  CWXV0. 
31.  UmbeUata.  Ann.Bien.  36.  Amtrna.  IKuieiphu. 

35.  Firgala.  37.  Myrtifblia.  Shr.  ~ ~ *"  " " 

38.  Tinctoria.  In  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

39.  Oppositi folia.  Shr.  41.  Tommtosa.  Shr. 

40.  Cordifolia.  Shr . 42.  Spinosa.  Shr . 

43.  Theezans.  Japan  and  Java.  Shrub. 

44.  Pencea.  South  America.  Shrub. 

45.  Diversifnlia . Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr. 

46.  Acuminata.  New  Spain.  Shrub . 

47.  JEstuatU,  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

48.  Mucronata.  South  America.  Shrub. 

49.  Violacea.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

50.  Microphylla.  Portugal  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

51.  Chinensts.  India.  Shrub. 


52.  Murlilloidet.  South  America.  Shrub. 

53.  Chamabuxus.  Austria,  Switzerl.  Germ.  Shr. 

54.  Thytni folia.  Shr.  61.  Stipulacea . Shr . 


55.  Aloprcuroides.Shr. 

56.  II usteria.  Shr. 

57.  Mist  a Shr. 

58.  Phulid  tides.  Shr. 

59.  Fififonnis. 

60.  Micrantha. 


62.  Striata. 

63.  Paucijiora . 
61.  Lara. 

65.  Squarrosa. 

66.  Trinervia. 


Shr. 

Shr. 


67.  Senega.  Virgin.  Pennsylv.  and  Maryland.  Shr . 

68.  Luka.  Ann.  69.  V iridescent.  Ann. 

70.  Triflora.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

71.  GlaNcoideg.  Ceylon  and  Philippine  Isles.  Shr. 

72.  Prod  rata.  Ann.  75.  Verticillata . Ann. 

73.  Ciliata.  Ann.  76.  Cruciata.  Ann. 

, 74.  Sangvinea.  Ann. 

*77.  AxiUaris.  Antilles.  (Poir.  E.  Bot.) 

*78.  Uligtnosa.  Guiana.  ( Aublet .) 

• 7 9-  Genistoides.  * 80.  Pinifolia. 

•81  .Veneuosa.  Java. 

• 82.  Glome  rat  a.  Near  Canton..  (Loureiro.) 

• 83.  SerptfUifolta.  T ranquebar. 

• 84.  Linotdes.  Buenos  A yrcs. 

• 85.  Fasciculata . * 88.  Ijinceolala.  Peru. 

• 86.  Pilosa.  • 89.  Ova l a Domingo. 

• 87.  Safici/blia.  Brasil. 

•91.  Cartpnbosa.  Carolina 

• 92.  Setacea.  Carolina. 

•93.  Uniflora.  Canada. 

• 91.  Gaiioides.  Cayenne. 

Sp.  79,  80,  85—91.  See  Poir.  Enc.  Bot. 

Sp.  29—31,  34—37,  §9—42,  54—66  from  the 
Cape.  Sp.  13,  14,  72,  73  from  E.  Indies.  Sp. 
21,  22  from  Siberia*  Sp.  68,  69»  74 — 76  from 
Virginia. 

1315.  SSCCRIDACA.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  papiliona- 
cea  : vexillo  diphyllo  intra  alas.  Legum.  ovatum 
1-loc.  l-spermum,  desinens  in  alam  iigulatam. 

1.  F.recia.  Stony  parts  of  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

2.  Volubitis.  South  America.  Shrub. 

S.  Fir  gat  a.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

• 4.  Pauiadata.  Cayenne.  (Poir.  Encyc.  Bot.) 
1314.  Bredimeyera.  Cal.  3-pnyll.  Cor.  papilio- 
nacea  : vexillo  diphyllo.  Drupa  nuce  2-loc. 

1.  Floribunda . Woods  of  the  Caraccas.  Shrub. 


*90 . Longijbtia.  Java* 
,nd  Flonda.|  VicJt  i. 

j p.  53. 


Decandria. 

Sect.  I.  All  the  Stamina  connected . 

1316.  Nissolia.  Cal . 5-dent.  LegUM.  l-spermum, 
desinens  in  alam  Iigulatam. 

2 M 
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f»-xvil.  \.  Arbor ta.  Carthagena  and  Martinique.  Shr. 
Uiadelpfua.  & Fcrrvginea.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Shr. 

"w*  ._r  3 Fruticosa.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

1320.  Dipterix,  or  Baryosma  of  Persoon.  Cal. 
lacinix  2 alxformes.  Legum.  1-loc.  1 spcnnum 
coriaceum  bivalve. 

1.  Odoraia.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

2.  OpjxxsitiJolia.  Woods  of  Cayenne.  Shrub. 
1318.  Pterocarpus.  Cal.  5-dent.  Legum.  fatca- 

tum  foliaceum  varicosum  ala  cinctum,  non  dehis- 
cent. Sem.  aliquot  solitaria. 

1.  Draco . South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Indian.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

S.  Mursupium.  Mountains  of  Coromandel.  Shr. 

4.  Ruhr ti,  or  Ajxilaloa.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shr. 

5.  Lunatus.  South  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Santa/inus.  Ceylon  add  India.  Shrub. 

7.  Ecastaphyllum.  South  America.  Shrub . 
•8.  Subcrosa.  _ Guiana.  ( Aublcl .) 

• 9.  Erinacca . Senegal.  1 
* 10.  Echinata.  India.  Herb,  of  Jussieu. 
•11.  Microcarpus.  India?  J 
See  the  new  genus  Ecastaphyllum. 

■1319.  Amekimnim.  Cal.  subbilabiatus.  Ixgum. 
comprcsso- foliaceum  bivalve  dehiscens.  Sent,  ali- 
quot solitaria. 

1.  Brownei.  Jamaic.  Hispan.  Carthagena.  Shr. 

2.  Ebenus.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Lalifolium.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

4.  Pu&cscens.  Banks  of  torrents  in  Caraccas.  Shr. 

5.  Scandens.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

1339.  A morph  a.  Cal.  campan.  5-fid.  Cor.  vexil- 
lum  ovatum,  concavum.  Alee  0.  Carina  0.  Le- 
gum. 2-sperm,  falcatum. 

1.  Fruticosa.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

2.  Pubescent.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

•3?  Glabra.  North  America.  (Desfont.  Cal.) 
1522.  EhythriNA.*  Cal.  bilabial  us  : y*  Cor.  vex  - 
ilium  longissimum  lanceolatum.  Legum.  torulosum. 

1.  Herbacea.  Carolina,  and  at  Mississippi.  Per . 

2.  Cornea.  Vera  Crus.  Shrub. 

5.  CoraUodendrum.  Antilles.  Shrub. 

4.  Indica.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5 • Fusca.  India  and  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

6.  Cqffra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

7.  Piet  a.  India.  Shrub. 

8.  Velutina . Terra  Firma.  Shrub. 

9*  Glauca.  Shrub.  11.  lsopetala.  Shrub. 
10.  Mitis.  Shrub.  12.  Crista  galli.  Shrub. 
Sp.  9, 10  from  Caraccas,  and  Sp.  1 1, 12  from  Brazil. 
1324.  Rudolph  (A.  Cal.  bilabiatus.  Corolla:  vcxil- 
lum  longissimum  lanceolatum.  Legum.  planum  po- 
lyspcrmuin. 

1.  Volubilit.  Mts.  in  Porto  Rico.  Shrub. 

2.  Peltata.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

Given  as  a subgenus  under  BuTEA  by  Persoon. 
1323.  But  la.  Cal.  subbilabiatus.  Cor.  vcxillum  lon- 
. gissimum  lanceolatum.  lx  gum.  compressum  mem- 
branaceum  apice  monospermum. 

1.  Frond osa.  Mountains  of  Coromandel.  Shr. 

2.  Sujjerba.  Mountains  of  Coromandel.  Shrub. 

1321.  Abrus.  Cal.  obsolete  4-Iobus : superiorc  la- 
tiore.  Fit.  9,  basi  infima  connata,  dorso  hiantia. 
Stig.  obtusum.  Sent,  sphxrica. 

1.  Precatorius.  Clayey  parts  of  India.  Shrub. 
1334.  Lebeckia.  Cal.  5-part,  laciniis  acutis,  sinu- 
bus  rotundatis.  Legum.  cylindricum  polyspermum. 

1.  Contaminata.  Shr.  3.  P ungens.  Shrub. 

2.  Sepiaria.  Shrub.  4.  A r mala.  Shrub . 


Shrub. 


5.  Densa.  Shrub.  7.  Sericea.  Shrub.  UwE] 

6.  Humilis.  Shrub.  8.  Cytisoide s.  Shrub,  ^**8 

J1332.  Spartium.  Stig.  longitudinalc,  supra  rib 

losum.  Fit.  germini  adhxrentia.  Cal.  deomm 
productus. 

1 . Junceum.  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  Turkey, 
and  Carniola.  Shrub. 

2.  AphtfUum.  Deserts  at  the  Wolga.  Shrub. 

3.  Monospermum.  Barren  parts  of  Spain.  Shr. 

4.  Svhcerocarpon . South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

5.  Cinereum.  Daupbiny  and  Nice.  Shrub. 

6.  Virgatum.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

7.  Ramosusimum.  Near  Tlemsen. 

8.  Parsons.  Montpellier.  Shrub. 

9.  Umbcllatum.  Barbary.  Shrub. 

10.  Scorpiut.  Spain  and  South  of  France.  Shr. 

11.  Aspalalhoides.  Barbary.  Shrub . 

12.  Multifiorum.  Portugal  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 

13.  Angulalum.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

14.  Persicum.  Persia.  Shrub. 

15.  Patens.  Portugal  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

16.  Nubigenum.  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  Shrub. 

17.  Biflorum,  Near  Tlemsen.  Shrub. 

18.  Lini folium.  France,  Spain,  Barbary,  and 

the  East.  Shrub. 

19.  Scoparium.  Engl,  and  S.  of  Europe.  Shr. 

20.  Arboreum.  Algiers  and  Mt.  A tbs.  Shrub. 

21.  Radiatum.  Italy  and  Carniola.  Shrub. 

22.  Fcrox.  Barba rv.  Shrub. 

23.  S pi  nosum,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbary.  Shr. 

24.  Villosum.  Barbary  and  Candia.  Shrub. 

25.  Horridum . Arragon.  Shrub . 

• 26.  Parviflorum.  In  the  East.  (Vent.  H.CeU.) 

J 1333.  Genista.  Cal.  bilabiatus : y dentibus  b:r.» 

Buperioribus  brerissimus.  Vex ill.  oblongum  a pis* 
tillo  staminibusque  dcorsum  rcficxum. 

1.  Canariensi. s.  Spain  and  Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 

2.  Candicans.  Italy  and  Montpellier.  SArik 

3.  Viscosa.  Canary  Isles  ? Shrub. 

4.  Triquetra.  Corsica.  Shrub. 

5.  Sagittal  is.  Germany  and  France. 

6.  Tndentata.  Portugal.  Shrub. 

7.  Triangularis.  Bannat.  Shrub. 

8.  Tincloria.  England  and  Germany. 

9.  Ovata.  Sclavonia  and  the  Bannat. 

10.  Sibirica.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

11.  Florida.  Spain.  Shrub. 

12.  Procumbens.  Hungary  and  Moravia.  Shrub. 

18.  Decumbcns.  France  and  Switzerland.  Shrub. 

14.  Pilosa.  Engbnd,  South  of  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  Hungary.  Shrub. 

15.  Humifusa.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

16.  Albida.  Tauria.  Shrub . 

17.  Diffusa.  Tcrgesti  and  Styria.  Shrub. 

18.  Scricea.  Coast  of  Austria.  Shrttb. 

19.  Anglica.  England  and  Germany.  Shrub. 

20.  Germanica.  Germany  and  France.  Shrub. 

21.  St/lvcshis.  Croatia  and  Carniola.  Shrub. 

22.  Ilispanica.  Spain  and  8.  of  France.  Shruk 

23.  Hirsuta.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Shrub. 

24.  Tricuspidata.  Hills  of  Algiers.  Shrub. 

25.  Lusitanica . Spain  and  Portugal.  Shrub. 

•26 . Genuensis.  Italy.  (Vivians,  FL  ItaL) 

•27 . Micranlha.  New  Spain.  (Or<egn.) 

•28 . Parviffora.  Portugal.  ( Brolero .) 

• 29.  A/garbiensis.  Algarvia.  Shrub .T  jjroteTOt 
•30.  7 riacanthos.  Bcira  in  Portugal.  ( o. 

Shrub.  I n 87 

•31.  Falcala.  Near  Coimbra.  J 


Shrub. 


Shrub. 

Shrub. 
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flwXVIt  1335.  RAPKVA.  Cal.  ringeni,  lab.  sup.  bifido,  inf. 
piidtiphu.  divaricato-trifido,  dcote  medio  angustiore.  Legum. 
— lanceolatum  com  pressure. 

1.  Pcrfotiata . Perm.  9.  Svicata.  Shrub. 

2.  Atnplcxicaulis.  Shr.  10.  Angus!  if  vita.  Shrub. 
3-  FJ It  plica.  Shrub.  11.  Fwfolia.  Shrub. 

4.  Cunr folia.  Shrub.  12.  Retrvflexa.  Shrub. 

5.  Trifiora.  Shrub.  13.  Freda.  Shrub. 

6.  Opjxi  ita.  Shrub . 14.  Diff  usa.  Shrub. 

7.  Axillaris.  Shrub.  *15.  Rdusa. 

8.  Angulala.  Shrub. 

All  from  the  Cape,  except  Sp.  1.  from  Carolina, 
and  Sp.  15.  from  New  Holland. 

1347.  Lurrat'S.  Cal.  2 lab.  Anth.  5 oblongs  ; 5 
sub  rotunds.  Lcgum.  coriaccum  torulosum  com- 
pression. 

1 . PtTennis.  Canada,  Virginia,  and  Carol.  Per . 

2.  Albus.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

3.  Tennis.  Egypt.  Ann. 

4.  Vnrius.  Messina  and  Montpellier.  Ann. 

5.  1 Hr sut ns.  Arabia,  Archipelago  Islands,  and 
Spain.  Ann. 

6.  Rracteolaris.  Monte  Video. 

7.  Pilosus.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

8.  August  folius.  Messina.  Ann. 

9-  Linfohuu  Ann. 

10.  Luteus.  Sandy  parts  of  Sicily.  Ann. 

' 11.  Multifloras.  Shr.  \5.  Sarmenlosus.  Shr. 

12.  Linearis.  Shrub . 16.  Bimaculatus.  Shr . 

13.  J licrophyllus.  Shr.  17.  Alapecuroides. 

14.  Paniculatus.  Shr. 

18.  Villosus . Carolina  and  Trinidad. 

19.  Inlegrfolius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

* 20.  Arbor eus.  (Curt.  Mag.  t.  6S2.) 

*21.  Cochinchinensis.  Cochinchina.  ( Lourciro.) 
Sp.  11,  12,  from  Monte  Video,  and  Sp.  13—17* 
from  Peru. 

1341.  Tkramnus.  Carina,  minima  calyce  recon- 
dita.  Siam,  alterna  5 sterilia.  Slig . sessile  capi- 
tat  urn. 

1.  Volubilis.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Unci  rial  us.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

£ 1345.  Anthylus.  Cal.  venlricosus.  Degum. 
subrotundum,  tectum  1 scu  3-spermum. 

1.  Tetraphylla.  Italy  and  Sicily.  Ann. 

2.  Valuer  aria.  Engl,  and  N.  of  Eur.  Shrub. 

3.  Montana.  Switz.  France  and  Austria.  Shrub. 

4.  Sericea.  Barbary,  and  in  the  East,  llicn. 

5.  Polycephala.  Near  Tlrmsen.  Shrub. 

6.  Cornicina.  Spain.  Ann. 

7.  Hamnsa.  Hills  of  Estrcmadura,  Barbary.  An. 

8.  Lotoides.  Spain.  Ann. 

9.  Gerardi  Provence  near  St  Tropcz.  Ann. 

10.  Chobi ychioides.  Hills  of  Spain.  Peren. 

11.  / eisa.  Archipelago  Isles.  Peren. 

1 2.  Quinaut 'flora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

13.  Lini folia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

1 4.  Vise  fora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

15  Barba  Juris.  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  East.  Shr. 

16.  S.  deaden*.  Candia.  Shrub. 

17-  Crdica.  Candia.  Shrub. 

18.  Het,  rophylla.  Portugal  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

19.  Cuiisovies.  Spain  and  Montpellier.  Shrub. 

20.  Hermanniae.  Greece.  Candid,  Palestine.  Shr. 
2J.  Lrinacea.  Spain  and  Barbaiy.  Shrub. 

*22.  Polycephala.  Mount  Atlas.  Shr.  ( Dexjhnt .) 

• 23.  Inuica.  Cochinchina.  (Lourciro.') 

*24.  Trugacanlhoidcs.  Near  Cafaa.  Shr.  ( Desf. ) 
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1326.  Piscioia.  Slig.  scutum.  Legum.  quadrifa-  Class  XVIf« 
riam  alarum.  Diaddphis. 

1.  Erylhrina.  Warm  pts.  of  America.  Shrub.  v * 

2.  Carthaginensis.  Warm  pts.  of  America.  Shr. 

3.  Punicen.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub . 

4.  Long  folia.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

1325.  Wibohgia.  Cal.  5-dcnt.  sinubus  rotuudatis. 

Legum.  turgidum  sulcatum  alatum. 

1.  Obcoraata.  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Final.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

3.  Sericea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub . 

1337.  Saiu  QPHYLLirM.  Cut.  earn  pan.  5-part,  regu- 
lar!*. Legum.  acmaciformc  acutum. 

1.  Carnaium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1329.  Borbonia.  Slig. emarginatum.  Cal.  acumi- 
nate-spinor,  u Lcgum . mucronatum. 

1.  Frit  folia.  5.  C dial  a. 

2.  Trinervia.  6.  Una'ufata. 

3.  Lanccnlala.  7.  Cordata. 

4.  Pe folia! a.  8.  Crtnala. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

1331.  Gelmannia.  Cal.  2 lab. ; lab.  sup.  2-fid.  inf. 
setaceum. 

1.  Ixincca.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub . 

£ 1338.  Ulex.  Cal.  2 phy  11.  Legum.  vix  caljre* 
longius. 

1.  Fuiopceus.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  Nanus.  England,  Brabant,  France.  Shrub. 

1346.  A rac li is.  Cal. '2-lab.  Cor.  supinata.  Fit 

connexa.  Legum.  gibbum,  torulosum,  venosum, 
coriaccum. 

1.  Ilypogaa.  Surinam  and  Peru.  Ann. 

1336.  Aspalathi’S.  Cal.  5-lid.  lacin.  sup.  majorc. 

Legum  ovatum,  muticum,  subdlspermum. 

1.  Spinosa.  24.  Carnosa.  47.  Canescens. 

2.  Ac  ale  ala.  25.  A finis.  48.  Indica. 

3.  Spinescens.  26.  Sauguinea.  49.  Quinquefolia. 

4.  Pungens.  27.  Laclea.  50.  llelerophylla. 

5.  Verrucosa.  28.  CHinris.  51.  Tridenlata. 

6.  Capilata.  29.  Grnistoides . 52.  Loloides. 

7-  Astruiles.  SO.  Squarrosa.  53.  Pilosa. 

8.  Chenopoda.  31.  Galoidcs . 54.  Oblusata. 

9.  Athens.  32.  Bradeala.  55.  Sericea. 

10.  Annata.  33.  Retrofiexa.  56.  Cinerea. 

11.  Hystrix.  S4.  Vulnerans.  57.  AuthyUoidet . 

12.  Incurra.  35.  Unfora.  58.  Lasala. 

IS.  Spenta.  36.  Pinca.  59.  Argcntca . 

14.  s hum  folia.  37-  Divaricated.  60.  Virgala. 

15.  Eruijolia.  38.  Subulatn.  61.  Rubens. 

16.  Ilispida.  39.  Lark  folia.  62.  Nivea. 

17.  Flcxuosa.  4<).  Juuijierina.  63.  Callosa. 

18.  Parc  fora.  41.  Abidina.  64.  Acuminata. 

19.  Incomla.  42.  Trigorta.  65.  Rugosa. 

20.  Asparagoides. 43.  Araneosa.  66.  Fusca. 

21.  Nigra.  44.  Cumosa.  67*  (/ri<  ntalis. 

22.  Mull  fora.  45.  CephcloUs.  68.  Mucronata. 

23.  Pinguis.  46.  Triqudra.  69.  Pinnala.  * 

AH  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape,  except  Sp.  48  * 

from  the  East  Indies,  and  Sp.  67  from  the  East. 

^ 1344.  Ononis.  Cal.  5-part,  laciuiis  lineartbws. 

VexiU.  striatum.  Legum.  turgidum,  sessile.  FA. 
com  ata  absque  fi&aura. 

1.  Antiquorum.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

2.  Spinosa.  Dry  paits  of  Europe.  Peren. 

3.  Hirc-na.  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Hungary.  Pereu. 

4.  R'jien-.  England,  and  in  the  East.  Peren. 

5.  Caduca.  Mountains  of  Dauphioy.  Peren . 
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^XV!I.  6.  Hispida.  Fields  of  Barbary. 

l^lpba.  7 SrSrat(j  Arabia 

* 8.  Minutissima.  Italy  and  Montpellier.  Ann . 

9.  Columnar,  or  Parviflura.  Austria,  Hunga- 
ry, Switzerland,  France,  and  Spain.  Peren. 

10.  Capitata.  Mountains  of  Valentia.  Perm. 

11.  Mitissima.  Barbadocs  and  Portugal.  Ann. 

1 2.  Villosusima.  Fields  of  Algiers. 

13.  Alovecuroidrs.  Sicily,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Barbary.  Ann. 

14.  Monophylfa.  Fields  of  Barbary. 

15.  Si;icata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

If).  tLnphrasicrfoHa.  Barbary  near  Mascar.  Shr. 

17.  Variegata.  Coasts  of  Spain  and  Barbary.  An. 

18.  Alba.  Coasts  of  Barbary. 

19.  Fasciculata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

20.  Pubescent.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

21.  Per.sica.  Persia. 

22.  Cemua.  SO.  Capensis.  Ann. 

23.  Micron  /ha.  31.  Excisa. 

24.  Parviftora.  82.  Prostrata . Perm. 

25.  U mint  lot  a.  Shrub.  S3.  Geminata.  Peren. 

26.  Involucrata.  34.  Elongata. 

27.  Secunda.  35.  C apt  (laris. 

28.  Glabra.  36.  Villosa. 

251.  Filifurmit.  Peren.  37.  Hetcrophylla . 

38.  laxiflora.  Barren  hills  of  Algiers.  Ann . 
39-  Pentlula.  Barbary  near  Mascar.  Ann. 

40.  R'clinata.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

41.  Genista.  Dauphiny  and  Italy.  Peren. 

42.  Vaginalis.  Egypt.  Shrub. 

43.  Cherleri . France,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary,  An. 
4-1.  Vixcosa.  Montpellier  and  Spain.  Ann. 

45.  lii flora.  Barbary. 

• 46.  Omithopodioides.  Sicily.  Ann. 

47.  Ramosisxima.  Coasts  of  Barbary.  Peren. 

48.  Picta.  Barhary  near  Mascar. 

49.  Pinguis.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

50.  Cuspidal  a.  Fields  of  Algiers. 

51.  Natrix.  France  and  Spain.  Peren . 

52.  Hispanica.  Shrub.  54.  Strigosa.  Shrub. 

53.  Tndcniata.  Shrub . 55.  St  i pul  at  a.  Shrub. 

56.  Juncea.  Dry  parts  of  Arragon.  Shrub.  * 

57.  Crispa.  Spain  near  Valentia.  Shrub. 

58.  Arboresccns.  Mts.  of  Barb,  near  Arzeau.  Shr . 

59.  Fruticosa.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny.  Shrub. 
GO.  Arrngonensis.  Arragon.  Shrub. 

61.  Rotundijolia.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
Carinthia.  Shrub. 

62.  Michrophylla.  65.  Sericea.  68.  Quinata. 

63.  Hirsuta.  66.  Racemosa . • 69.  Eton  goto. 
,64.  Decumbens.  67.  Lagopus. 

• 70,  Arvensis.  England.  (Smith.) 

*71.  Pinna/a.  Portugal.  Ann.  (Brotero.) 

Sp.  22 — 37,  54,  55,  62 — 69,  from  the  Cape. 

1342.  Bossi.ca.  Cal.  2-lab,  lab.  sup.  obcordato. 
Vex  ill.  bari  bigland  ulosum.  Carina.  2-  pet.  Lt- 
gum.  pediculatum  comprtssum  poly&permum. 

I.  ILterophylla . New  Holland.  Shrub. 

1343.  Crotalakia.  Legum.  turgidum,  inflatum, 
pedicellatum.  Fil.  connata  cum  fissura  dorsali. 

1 . Sagiitalis.  Jamaica  and  Martinique.  Ann. 

2.  Parviftora.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Ann. 

3.  Rubiginoxa.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

4.  Chinensis.  China.  Shrub. 

5.  Glauca . Guinea. 

6.  Juncea . Ann.  9.  Imbricata.  Shrub. 

7.  Sericea.  Ann.  10.  Parvifolia.  Shrub. 

8.  Unijblio.  11.  Lanata.  Shrub. 


12.  Reftexa.  Shrub.  13.  Reftisa.  Ann.  Ctam 

14.  Setusili flora.  China.  Ann.  DuMjla 

15.  Verrucosa.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  lu'-'rv* 
Philippines.  Amt. 

16.  Semper florens.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

17.  Hirsuta.  E.  Indies  near  Hydrabad.  An. 

18.  Hi flora.  Island  of  St  Johanna. 

19.  jSummularia.  20.  Bi/aria. 

21 . Panieulata.  Malabar  and  Java.  Shrub. 

22.  Lotifolia.  Jam.  and  I si.  of  St  Cruz.  Shrub. 

23.  Pubera.  Island  of  St  Martha.  Shrub. 

24.  Argentca.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

25.  iAtnaris.  Africa. 

26.  Lnbumifolia.  Asia.  Ann. 

27.  MacrophyRa . East  Indies.  Shrub. 

28.  Lavigata.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

29.  Trijuliastrum.  31.  Pilot  a.  Shrub. 

30.  Cordifolia.  Shrub.  32.  Villosa.  Shrub. 

S3.  Axillaris.  Guinea.  Ann. 

34.  Incancscens , or  Arborescent.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

35.  Incana.  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbees.  An. 

36.  Pallida.  Africa.  Ann. 

37.  Longifolia.  Meadows  of  Guiana.  Peren. 

38.  Angustifolia.  Shrub.  39.  Lineata. 

40.  Genistoidcs.  Dry  parts  of  East  Indies. 

41.  Micropkylla.  Arabia  Felix. 

42.  VohtbtUs.  • 47-  Lineata. 

43.  Hetcrophylla.  Ann.  • 48.  Medicaginea. 

44.  Quinqnefolia.  Ann.  • 59.  Glycinea . 

• 45?  Capitata.  • 50.  Benghalensis. 

• 46.  Purpurea. 

• 51.  Cuneiformis.  Africa.  1 

• 52.  Coluteoidet.  Africa.  > Lam.  Encyc.  ii.  195. 

• 53.  Anthylhides.  China,  j 

•54.  Purpurascent.  Madagas.  and  Maurit.  (Lam.) 

• 55.  Psnraioidcs.  Madagascar.  7 Pcrsoon, 

• 06.  Undnella.  Bourbou  and  Senegal.  J Synops. 

*57-  Heptavhylla.  Cochinchina.  (iAtureiro.) 

Sp.  6—8,  13,  19,  20,  29,  43,  4*.  49,  50,  from  the 

East  Indies.  Sp.  9 — 12,  30—32,  38,  39,  45— 

48,  from  the  Cape. 

1327.  Platylobium.  Cal.  campan.  5-fid.  lacintU 
2 supremis  maximis  obtusis.  Legum.  pedicellatum 
comprrssum  dorso  alatum  poljspermum. 

1.  Forwosum.  Shrub.  *4.  Chatum. 

2.  Parvifiorum.  Skr.  • 5.  Scolopendrium , 

• 3.  Lancenlatum. 

From  New  Holland.  See  Andrews’  Rep. 

Sect.  II.  Stigma  downy . 

1365.  Colutea.  Cal.  5-fid.  Legum . inflatum,  ba»i 
superiore  dehiscent. 

1.  Arborescent . France,  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Shrub. 

2.  Cruenia.  Germ.  Tauria,  and  the  East.  Shr. 

3.  Pocockii.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

4.  Frutcscens.  Shrub.  9.  Perennan*.  Shrub. 

5.  Rigida.  Shrub.  10.  Prostrata. 

6.  Obtusata.  Shrub.  11.  Excisa. 

7-  Linearis.  12.  Vesicaria . 

8.  llerbacta.  An.Bien.  13.  Tomentosa. 

Sp.  4—13  from  the  Cape. 

1348.  Phaseolus.  Carina  cum  starainibua  styloque 
apiraliter  tortis. 

1.  Vulgaris.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

2.  Multi florus,  or  Coccineus  America  ? Ann. 

3.  Perennis.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

4.  Lunatus.  Bengal.  Ann.  5.  PaUar . Chili. 
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6-  Inamttnui.  Africa.  Ann. 

7.  Farinosui.  India. 

8.  VexiUaius.  Havannah.  Ann. 

9.  Helvalus.  Carolina.  Ann. 

10.  Hirtus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

1 1 . Semierectus.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Ann. 

12.  Alains.  Ann.  13.  Carucaila.  East  Indies. 

14.  Asellus.  Chili. 

15.  Aconilifdius.  Tranquebar. 

16.  Triltbus.  East  Indict.  Ann. 

17.  Stipularis . Peru.  Ann. 

18.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

19.  Nantu.  India.  Ann. 

20.  lladiatut . China  and  Ceylon.  Ann. 

21.  Max.  India.  Ann.  22.  Mungo.  E.  Ind.  An. 
2S.  Lalhyroidet.  Wet  parts  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 
24.  Spl/ irroxprrmus  Warm  parts  of  Amcr.  Ann. 

•25.  Tithrrosus.  Cochinchina.  1 IjQur. 

•26.  Tunkinmsix.  Cochinchina,  Tunk.in.J  p.529. 

• 27.  Panicvlatus.  Illinois.  ( Mickaux .) 

• 28.  A guloms.  N.  America.  Ann.  ( Ortega , 24.) 
•29  Dive  •sift! ins.  Carolina.  (Mich.  ii.  60.) 

• 30.  0 Uto  ifofiu*.  Cuba.  1 Ortega,  Dec. 
•31.  M’craspermus.  Cuba.  J p.  25. 

)349.  D<  lichos.  Vexilli  basis  cams  2,  parallels, 
oblong  is.  aLs  subtut  comprimeRtibus. 

1.  Jjahlah.  Egypt.  Ann. 

2.  Bmghalcnsis.  Bengal.  Shrub. 

3.  Sine  i six.  India.  Ann. 

4.  Luted**.  Tropical  America.  Ann. 

5.  i mbellalus.  Japan. 

6.  V ‘iguiculr.lus.  Barbadocs. 

7.  Tranquebarkus.  Tranquebar. 

8.  Cuilratus.  Japan.  9.  Gladiolus.  E.  Ind.  Ann. 

10.  Incurvus.  Japan. 

11.  Telmgonolobus.  India. 

12.  Sesqutjjedalis.  America.  Ann. 

13.  Rotundtfolius.  Caribbee  Isles.  Shrub. 

14 . AUissimus.  Martinique,  upon  trees.  Shrub. 

15.  Gigassteus.  East  Indict.  Shrub. 

16.  Pruriens.  East  and  West  ludies.  Shrub. 

17.  Urens.  South  America.  Shrub. 

18.  Articulates.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

19.  Hirsulus.  Japan.  20.  Pilosus.  E.  Indies. 

21.  Mtnimux.  Jamaica. 

22.  Tetraspermus.  East  ladies. 

23.  Medicagineus.  Ceylon. 

24.  Lineatus.  Japan. 

25.  Ruber.  Woods  of  Martinique.  Shrub. 

26.  Subracemosux.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

27-  Tuberosus.  Martinique.  Perm. 

28.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Scarabaeoides.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

30.  Reticulatus.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

31.  Bulboxu*.  East  and  West  Indict. 

32.  Fa /cat  us.  East  Indies. 

33.  hobatus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

34.  Argenleus.  Guinea. 

America.  Ann. 

Jamaica. 

East  and  West  Indies. 

48.  Ensijbrmit. 


35.  An  slot  us. 

36.  Fdiformis. 

37.  Purpureas. 

36.  Regu  laris. 

39.  Ciuaius. 

40.  Li ft  nos  us.  Shr. 

41.  Palystachyos. 

42.  Luteus.  Shrub. 

48.  BijUrrus.  India. 

49.  Repens.  Coasts  of  Jamaica. 
£0.  Loseus.  Jamaica. 


Ann. 

Shr. 

Ann. 


44.  Pubescent. 

45.  Soja.  Atm. 

46.  Caliang.  Ann. 
47-  Augularis.  Japan 


5\.  Fnbteformis.  Arabia  and  E.  Indies.  Ann.  ClauXVir. 

52.  Gibbosus.  • 55.  Cochinchinensis.  Diaddphia. 

53.  Decumbent.  • 56.  Scaber.  ' ~ 1 — 

• 54.  Alius.  • 57.  I'irgattu. 

Sp.  38,  41  from  Virginia  ; 42,  43  from  Jamaica  ; 

39,  40,  44—46  from  East  Indies ; 52,  53  from 
the  Cape  ; 54, 55  from  Cochinchina  ; and  56, 57 
from  Cayenne.  See  the  new  genus  Stizolobium. 

X 1354.  Okobus.  Sty/,  linearis.  Cal.  basi  obtusus  : 
laciniis  superioribus  profundioribus,  brevioribus. 

1.  Lathyroides.  Siberia.  Peren. 

2.  Hirsulus.  Thrace.  Perm. 

3.  Luteus.  Siberia,  Switz.  Verona,  Pyren.  Per. 

4.  Vemus.  Groves  in  the  N.  of  Europe.  Per. 

5.  Tuberotut.  Engl,  and  N.  of  Europe.  Per. 

6.  A Urns.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Siberia.  Per. 

7.  Angustifoliut . Siberia.  Peren. 

8.  Canescens.  France.  Perm. 

9.  Atropurpureus.  Barren  fields  of  Algiers.  Per. 

10.  Niger.  Hills  in  the  N.  of  Europe.  Per. 

11.  Pyrenaicus.  Pyrenees.  Perm. 

12.  Sylvalicus.  Engl.  Scotland,  and  France.  Per. 

13.  Ochroleucus.  Hungary.  Perm. 

*14.  Farias.  Italy.  (Curt.  Mag.  p.  1108.) 

• 15.  Saxatilis.  S.  of  France.  (Vent.  H.  Cels.) 

• 16.  Alpestris.  Hungary.  Per.  (PL  Hung.) 

$ 1353.  Pisum.  Styl.  tnangulus,  supra  carinatus  pu- 
bescent. Cal.  bcinise  supenorcs  2 brevioret. 

1.  Sait  cum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann . 

2.  Arvense.  Europe.  Ann. 

3.  Maritimum.  Europe  and  Canada.  Peren. 

4.  Ochrus.  Candia  and  Italy.  Ann. 

* 5.  Tomardi.  Egypt.  (SchrauJc.) 

£ 1355.  Lathybur.  Sty/,  planus,  supra  villosus, 
superne  Latior.  Cal.  lacimae  superiores  2 breviores. 

1.  Aphnca.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Nissolia.  Engl.  France,  and  Germany.  Ann. 

3.  Amjthicarpos.  Syria.  Ann. 

4.  Cicero.  Spain.  Ann. 

5.  Salivus.  Spain,  France,  and  Switz.  Ann . 

6.  Inconspicuus.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

7.  Seiifolius.  Montpellier, Tunis,  and  Italy.  An. 

8.  Spfictricus . Italy  and  S.  of  France.  Ann. 

9.  Angulatus.  France,  Spain,  and  the  East.  An. 

10.  Tumidus.  Ann.  11.  Hitius.  Ann. 

12.  Monanlhos.  Siberia  and  Germany.  Ann. 

13.  Articulatus.  Andalusia  and  Montpellier.  Ann. 

14.  Odoratus.  Sicily  and  Ceylon.  Ann. 

15.  Annual.  Spain  and  Montpellier.  Ann ^ 

16. *  Trigitanus.  Barbary.  /Inn. 

17.  Subulatus.  Monte  Video.  Ann. 

18.  Clymenum.  Barbary  and  the  East.  Ann. 

19.  Tcnnijoliut.  Algiers. 

20.  Hirsulus.  Engl.  France,  and  Germany.  Ann, 

21.  MageUanicus.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

22.  Nervosus.  Mte.  Video.  23.  Sericeut.  Do. 

24.  Tomentosus.  Buenos  Ayres. 

25.  Tuberotus.  Hoi.  Geneva,  Germ.  Tart.  Per. 

26.  Rolundifolius.  Tauria. 

27.  Pralensis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

28.  Sylvestris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

29-  Lntijuiius.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

30.  [liter ophyllus.  Foot  of  mts.  in  Eur.  Per. 

31.  Pabutris.  Eng.  and  other  pts,  of  Eur.  Per . 

32.  Incurvus.  Siberia  ? Peren. 

S3.  Myrtifolius.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

34.  Vcnosms.  Ditto.  35.  Japonicus.  Japan. 

36.  Pisiform  is.  Siberia  and  Germany.  Perm. 

•37.  Cocci ne us  Italy.  (Roth.  Cat.  iii.  66.) 
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Class xvii.  • SB.  Attenuatus.  Genoa.  (Viviani,  FL  JtalA 
PuJclphix  j j y ,CIAt  Stigma  latere  infcriorc  transverse  bar- 

^ bat  urn. 

1.  Pmfhrtms.  Hang.  Aust.  and  Germ.  Per. 

2.  Caroliniana.  Carolina.  Peren. 

3.  Pontica.  Turkey. 

4.  Dnmetorum.  France  and  Germany.  Perm. 

5.  Sylvatica.  Engl.  Swcd.  Germ.  Fran.  Per. 
6'.  Americana . Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

7.  Varicgata.  In  the  East.  Peren . 

8.  Cnssubica.  Germany  and  France.  Peren . 

9.  Atropurpurea.  Hierea  Isles  and  Algiers. 

10.  Vilfoia.  Germ.  Aust.  and  Hungary.  Ann. 

11.  Polyphylla.  Hung.  Algiers,  and  the  East. 

12.  Cracca . Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per, 

13.  Tenui folia.  Hills  of  Germany  and  Tauria. 

14.  Onobrychioidcs.  Switzerland,  Italy,  France, 
and  Barbary.  Ann. 

15.  Biennis.  Siberia.  Bien. 

1 6.  Altissima.  Barbary.  near  Arzeau.  Perm. 
17*  Nistoliana.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

18.  Bcnghalensis.  Bengal.  Ann. 

19.  Canrscens.  Top  of  Mount  Libanus.  Ann . 

20.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren, 

21.  Palucida.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

22.  Frulkosa.  Peru.  Shrub. 

23.  EnnJia.  France,  Italy,  and  the  East.  Ann. 

24.  Bifora.  Algiers. 

25.  Oroboides.  Croatia  and  Camiola.  Peren. 

26.  Sativa.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

27.  Globosa.  Ann. 

28.  Angustifolia.  Groves  of  Germany.  Ann. 

29.  Amphicarpa.  Provence.  Ann. 

50.  Pusilla.  Pennsylvania.  Ann . 

51.  Lathyroides . Britain,  Norway,  Germ.  Ann. 

32.  Lutea.  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  East.  Ann. 

33.  Hybrida.  Eng.  S.  of  France,  and  Aust.  Ann. 

34.  Pannonica.  Mead,  of  Aust.  and  Hung.  Ann. 

35.  L/evigata.  At  Weymouth  in  EngL  Per . 

36.  Sordtda.  Meadows  of  Hungary.  Amt. 

37.  Peregrina.  France.  Ann. 

38.  Monaniha.  Barbary.  Ann. 

39.  Sepium . Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per, 

40.  Ihthynica.  Engl.  Italy,  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

• 41.  Plot  year pos.  Ann. 

42.  Narbonensis.  France,  England,  Siberia.  Ann. 

43.  Faba.  Persia  near  the  Caspian.  Ann. 

44.  Serratifolia.  Wet  parts  of  Hungary.  Ann. 
#45.  Parti/lora.  Carolina,  Virginia.  (Mich.  ii.  69.) 
*4 6.  Pyrcnaica.  Pyrenees.  (Dccand.  Stfn.  360.) 
•47.  nirla.  Near  Nice.  (Baibis.  MisceU. ) 

Sect.  III.  Legumen  nearly  %-ctlled. 

1379.  Astra calls.  Legum.  pleramque  2-loc.  gib- 
bum.  San.  besertalia. 

1.  Chrutiamu.  Armenia.  Peren. 

2.  SieccrnanuM,  Siberia.  P>ren. 

5.  Tomentosus.  Egypt.  Peren. 

4*  Alopecuroides.  Siberia  and  Spain.  Peren . 
B.  Maxb“U jf,  Armenia.  Peren. 

6.  Alopecias.  Siberia  at  the  lake  Alagul.  Per. 

7.  Narhonenets.  Spain  and  S.  of  France.  Per . 

8.  Ponlicus.  Tauria  and  Armenia.  Peren. 

9-  Vulpinas.  Sandy  hills  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

10.  Mucrocephalus.  Galatia.  Peren. 

11.  Capitaiuu  In  the  East. 

12.  Dusyanthus.  Siberia,  Caucasus,  Hung.  Per . 


IS.  Fragi/ormh.  Siberia.  Peren.  CTwXVi 

14.  Onohrychioide*.  Hills  of  Persia.  Peren. 

15.  Pi l<#u*.  Siberia,  Thuringia.  Peren, 

16.  Dealbatus.  Tauria  and  Caucasus.  Shrub. 

1 7.  Sulcata*.  Per.  20.  Versicolor.  Per. 

18  Hedytaroidet.  Per.  21.  Leptostaehys.  Per. 

19.  Fkribundu*.  Per.  22.  Melilotoide s.  Per . 

23.  Ilyrcanus.  Shores  of  the  Caspian  at  Der. 
bend.  Shrub. 

24.  Virgatus.  Russia  at  the  Caspian,  Hung.  8kr. 

25.  GarbanziUo.  Cold  parte  of  Peru.  Shrub. 

26.  Vhmneut.  Altaian  Mountains,  Caucasus.  Shr. 

27.  Arbutcula.  Shr.  30.  Vagina/us.  Perm. 

28.  AJuncut,  Shrub.  31.  7’euuifoliut.  Per . 

29.  Fruticoms.  Shrub. 

32.  Peregrinus.  Id  the  East  ? 

S3.  Atfyer.  At  the  Caspian  and  in  Hung.  Per. 

34.  Galegi/otmis.  Armenia  and  Caucasus.  Per. 

35.  Chincnms.  China.  Peren. 

36.  Virescens.  Siberia,  Armenia,  Algiers.  Per. 

37.  Uliginosus.  Siberia.  Peren. 

38.  CareUnianus.  Carolina.  Peren. 

39.  Schanginianus.  Siberia.  Peren . 

40.  Canadensis.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

41.  Odor  at  us.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

42.  Cicer.  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  Peren. 

43.  Glycyphyllos.  Engl,  and  other  pts. of  Eur.  Per. 

44.  Lanatiu.  Tauria.  Peren. 

45.  Tun  elan  m.  Mts.  of  Sliba  and  Tunis.  Per. 

46.  Microphyllus.  Germany  and  Thuringia.  Per. 

47.  Parvjfiorus.  About  Baikal.  Ann.  Bien. 

48.  Trimcstris.  Egypt.  Ann.  %. 

49.  Hamosus.  Messina,  Montpel.  Barbary.  Ann. 

50.  Annularis.  Egypt.  5\ . Scorpioide*.  Spain.  An. 

52.  Contoriuplicatus.  Siberia,  Hungary.  Ann. 

53.  Batiai*.  Sicily,  Spain,  Portugal,  Tauria.  An. 

54.  Stella.  France, Spain,  and  N.  of  Africa.  Ann, 

55.  Sesame**.  Italy,  South  of  Fiance.  Ann. 

56.  Geniculalus.  Barbary  near  Mascar.  Ann. 

57.  Vcntagltdis.  Spain.  Ann. 

58.  Epiglottis.  Spam,  Provence,  the  East.  Ann* 

59.  IJyvogiollis.  Britain.  Germany,  France,  Rus- 
sia, Denmark,  and  Barbary.  Peren. 

60.  Syi  iacu*.  Peren. 

61.  Humifutus.  Cappadocia.  Peren. 

62.  Lcoutinus.  The  Tyrol  and  in  Switz.  Per. 

63.  Tauricus.  Tauria.  Peren. 

64.  Lunafns.  Persia.  Shrub. 

65.  Austriacus.  Austria,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Rus- 
sia, Tauria.  Shrub. 

66.  Suhulatns.  T auria  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

67.  Arenarius , Germany  and  Denmark.  Shrub. 

68.  Leuc'tphceu*.  Shrub. 

69.  Depresius.  Pyrenees,  Dauphiny,  Savoy.  Shr. 

70.  GUtux.  . Spain.  Ann. 

71.  Reduncus.  Russia  near  the  R.  Curna.  Shrub- 

72.  Sinicut.  China.  Ann. 

73.  Lineatus.  The  East.  Peren. 

74.  A lb  id  us.  France,  Italy.  Hungary.  Shrub. 

75.  Nigrescent.  Russia.  Peren . 

76.  Omit  hup /divides.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

77.  -Fragrant.  Cappadocia.  Peren. 

78.  Dediaatt ft.  Armenia.  Perm. 

79.  Barba* ut.  Armenia.  Perm. 

80.  Gwo6ryc5ix.  Switz- 1 land,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Siberia.  Peren. 

81.  Ad  tureens.  Per  82.  Laxmanni.  Peren. 

83.  Mpnms,  Mts.  of  Lapland,  Switz.  Siberia.  Per. 
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84.  Pumilio.  In  the  Curiles  Islands.  Peren. 

85.  Pygmeeus.  Per . 91.  Muricatua.  Per . 

86.  Antmodytes.  Per.  92.  Dagnricus.  Per. 

87.  DftHfohifihte,  Per.  93.  Oryphulhts.  Bim. 

88.  Verticillaris.  Per.  9 k Baicalia.  Peren. 

89.  Poh/phyUus,  Per.  95.  Linarius.  Peren. 

90.  Sylvaticus.  Per. 

96.  Cymbiformi *.  Portugal.  Ann. 

97.  id  onto  mu.  Switz.  Austria,  the  Vallais.  Per . 

98.  Physodes.  Siberia  and  Tauria.  Peren . 

99.  Am  imitates.  At  the  Jenisey  and  Baikal.  Per. 

00.  Caspiiosus.  Dauria.  Peren. 

01.  Longiflomt.  Tartary.  Peren. 

02.  Utnger.  Uralian  Mu.  and  Tauria.  Peren . 

03.  Caprinus.  Barbary.  Peren. 

04.  Songnrk-us.  Sib.  Per.  105.  Caudal  us.  Sib.  Per. 

06.  FolUcularis.  Siberia.  Peren . 

07 . Densifolius.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

08.  H trait! ns.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

09.  Globosus.  Armenia.  Peren. 

10.  Libanotis.  Mount  Libanus.  Peren. 

11.  Bicolor.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

12.  Psoralioides.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

13.  Laguroidcs.  Siberia.  Peren. 

14.  LupuUnus.  Siberia.  Peren. 

15.  Leucanthua.  Siberia.  Peren. 

16.  Argmtatus.  Siberia.  Peren. 

17.  Candicans.  Siberia.  Peren. 

18.  Grandiflorus.  Siberia.  Peren. 

19.  Altaic  us.  Sib.  Per.  120.  Setosus.  Sib.  Per. 

21.  Ambiguus.  Siberia.  Peren . 

22.  Uralentia.  Siberia,  Pyrenees,  Switzerland* 
and  Carinthia.  Peren. 

23.  Sordidus,  or  Uralensis.  Scotl.  Nonvay.  Per. 

24.  Baicalensis.  At  Lake  Baikal.  Peren. 

25.  Monapes  sul an  us.  Montpellier,  Switz.  Per. 

26.  Elongates.  Galatia.  Per. 

27.  Latifolius.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

28.  Cinereua.  Armenia.  Peren. 

29.  Alyatoidea.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

30.  Incanua.  Provence.  Peren. 

31.  Inourvus.  Algiers.  Peren. 

32.  RoCundiJolius.  Tunis  near  Sbiba.  Peren. 

33.  Macrorkizus.  Spain.  Perm. 

34.  C ampest r is.  Germany,  France,  Switz.  Per. 

35.  Viscoaus.  Dauphiny,  Switz.  Picdm.  Peren. 

36.  Leptophyllua.  Siberia.  Perm. 

37.  SanguinoUntus.  Mts.  at  the  Caspian.  Per. 

38.  Uncal us.  Aleppo.  Perm. 

39.  Pauciflorvs.  Dauria.  Perm. 

40.  Buchiormeneie.  Altaian  Mountains.  Peren. 

41.  Testiest lotus.  About  the  Caspian.  Perm. 

42.  Rupifrngus.  Tauria.  Perm. 

43.  Diff'usus.  At  the  Caspian  and  Tartary.  Per. 

44.  Galaciites.  Beyond  L.  Baikal.  Peren. 

45.  Kummuterius.  Candia.  Peren. 

46.  Lamgerus.  Barbary  near  Cafaa.  Peren. 

47.  Exscapus.  Switzerland,  Thuringia,  Austria, 
and  the  East.  Peren. 

48.  Tragacanth  aides.  Armenia.  Perm. 

49.  TriphylJtts.  Islands  of  L.  Baikal.  Peren. 

50.  Lagopodiotdea.  Shr.  151.  La  gurus.  Shrub. 

52.  Angustifolius.  Shrub. 

53.  Pangeas.  Galatia.  Shrub. 

54.  Tragacantha.  Arragon,  France,  Sicily,  and 
Barbary,  Shrub. 

55.  Echioides.  Candia.  Shrub. 

56.  Hetetus,  In  the  East.  Shrub . 

57.  Polerium.  Granada  and  the  East.  Shrub. 


158.  Arislalus.  Mts.  in  the  S.  of  France.  Shrub.  ClastXVil. 

159.  Amarus.  Deserts  of  the  Caspian.  Peren. 

160.  Coluteoides.  Mount  Libanus.  Shrub.  - J 

161.  Tumidus.  Arragon,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Shr. 

162.  Armatus . Barbary  near  Cafsa.  Shrub. 

163.  Crcticus.  Mount  Ida  in  Candia.  Shrub. 

164.  Lcucophyllus.  Armenia.  Shrub. 

165.  Caucasicus,  or  cryptocarpos.  Caucasus.  Shr. 

166.  Gummifer , or  caucajictff  of  Persoon.  Mount 
Libanus.  Shrub. 

167*  Erianthus.  Shr.  168.  Microcephalus.  Shr. 

169.  Eriocephalus.  Armenia.  Shrub. 

170.  riumosus.  Galatia.  Shrub. 

171.  Aureus.  Armenia.  Shrub. 

172.  Compacted.  Shr.  173.  Longifolius.  Shr. 

174.  Pugniformis.  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine.  Shr. 

* 175.  Geminijlorus.  Cold  parts  of  Quito,  and 
mount  Antisana.  (Humb.  Plant.  Equinoct.) 

For  a new  arrangement  of  this  genus,  and  for  ail 
account  of  some  new  species,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Aslragalogia  of  Decandolle,  Par. 

1802,  or  to  Pcrsoon'a  Synopsis , v.  ii.  p.  334, 
where  this  arrangement  is  adopted. 

Sp.  18,  28,  78,  79,  150— 152,  167,  168,  172, 

173,  from  Armenia. 

Sp.  17,  19—21,  9T,  29—31,  81,  82,  85—95, 

10t,  105,  113—121,  from  Siberia. 

1380.  Bibserula.  Legum.  S loe,  planum;  disaepi- 
mc.nto  contrario,  utrinque  serratum. 

1.  Pclccinus.  Sicily,  Spain,  Provence.  Ann. 

1378.  Phaca.  CaL  5-dcnt.  dent  thus  2 supcrioribuB 
remotioribus.  Legum.  semibiloc.  inflatum. 

1.  Bcetica.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Peren. 

2.  Floridana.  Florida.  Ann. 

3.  SalsuUi.  Dauria.  Peren. 

4.  Alpina.  Suritz.  France,  Austria,  Siberia.  Per. 

5.  Frigida.  Lapland,  Norway,  Switzerland* 

Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Styria.  Perm. 

' 6.  Australis.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Salzburg* 

Italy,  and  Provence.  Peren. 

7.  Armaria.  Siberia.  Peren. 

8.  Haliaicaba . Galatia.  Peren. 

9.  Trifoliate.  China.  Peren. 

10.  Fcsicaria.  Armenia.  Peren. 

11.  Jncana.  Armenia.  Peren. 

• 12.  Glabra.  Provence.  Pcr.l  Decand.  Astrag. 

• 1 3.  Triflora.  Peru.  J p.  60. 

Sect.  IV.  Leguminous,  and  nearly  with  one  Seed. 

1317.  Dalbergia.  Cal.  obsolete-5*dcnt.  Legum. 
foliaceum  planum  non  dchiscens.  Sent,  tolitaria 
vcl  bina. 

1.  Monctaria.  Wet  parts  of  Surinam.  Shrub. 

2.  Heterophylla.  Shr.  5.  Rubiginosa.  Shr . 

3.  Arborea.  Shrub.  6.  Paniculate.  Shr. 

4.  Lalifolia.  Shrub. 

7.  Lanceolaria.  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  Shrub. 

* 8.  DomiHgensis.  St  Domingo.  (Turpin.) 

* 9.  Latixiliqua.  South  America.  (Dcsf.  Cat.} 

• 10?  Dephaca.  China  and  Cochinchina.  (Loureiro.) 

Sp.  2,  3,  from  E.  Indies;  4 — 6 from  Coromandel. 

1381.  Dalea.  AUe  et  Carina  columns  staminum 
adnatse.  St  am.  5 ad  10  connata  absque  filamento 
libero.  Ixgum.  1-apermum. 

1.  Cfifflrtiana.  Terra  Firma.  Ann. 

2.  Alopccuroides.  North  America.  Ann. 

3.  Candida.  N.  Amcr.  4.  Fiolacea.  N.A*er. 

5.  Kuh  rust  era.  Carolina. 
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CU»  XVII.  6-  EsmeapkyUa.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 
Diadelphw.  7.  Phymalodcx.  At  the  Caraccas.  , 

* $.  Sutnns.  Pcren.  ] 2.  Reciinata. 

9.  Citriodom.  Ann.  IS.  LtUea.  Perm. 

10.  Mutabilis.  Perot.  14.  Tomentosa.  Per. 

11.  Ijigopus.  Ann. 

* 15.  Prostrata.  New  Spain.  (Ortega.) 

Sp,  8—14,  from  Mexico  and  New  Spain. 

1382.  PfsORALEA.  Cal.  longitude  leguminis,  Siam. 
diadclpha.  I.rgum.  1 -spermum  subrostratum  evalve. 

1.  Pianola.  Shrub.  11.  Tcnu folia.  Shr. 

2.  Ixevigata.  Shrub. 

3.  Odoratissima.  Shr. 

4.  Verrucosa.  Shrub. 

5.  Aculeate,  Shrub. 

6.  liracieata.  Shrub. 

7.  Intolucraia . Shr. 

8.  Spicata.  Shrub. 

9.  AphulU.  Shrub. 

1 0.  Mufliiuhlis.  Per . 


12.  Axillaris. 

13.  Decumbent.  Shrub. 

14.  Hirta.  Shrub. 

15.  Stachydis.  Shrub. 

16.  Striata.  Shrub. 

17.  Ractmota. 

18.  Argentea. 

19.  Tomentosa. 

20.  Repens. 

21.  Bitumiaosa.  Sicily,  Italy,  Nar bonne.  Shrub. 

22.  Glandulosa.  Peru.  Shrub. 

23.  Palatstina.  Palestine.  Percn. 

24.  Americana.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

25.  Capitnta.  26.  Rofundijblia. 

# 27.  Corylfolia.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

28.  Pentaphylla . Mexico. 

29.  Prod  rata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

♦ SO.  Meldotus.  Carolina  and  Florida  “J  Mich. 

* 31,  Caneicmt.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  >*  Fl.Avner. 

• 32.  Lupinellus.  Carolina.  J P-  56. 

* 33.  Scute/lata.  Cochinchina.  1 Loureiro , ii. 

* 34.  Rubescens.  Cochinchina.  j p.  540. 

J1S83.  Tbi FOLIUM.  Floret  subcapitati.  Legum,  fix 

caly  ce  long ius  non  dehiscent,  dcciduum. 

1.  Cirruteum.  Bohemia  and  Lybia.  Ann. 

2.  Indicum.  India  and  Afnca.  Ann. 

3.  Messanense.  Sicily  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

4.  Mauritanicum.  Barbary.  Ann . 

5.  Macrorhizunt.  Wet  parts  of  Hungary.  Per. 
<5.  Polonicutn.  Poland.  Ann. 

7.  Dentatum.  Wet  parts  of  the  Bannat.  Pcren. 
9.  Officinale.  Engl,  and  other pts. of  Eur.  Ann.  IS. 
9.  Italicum.  Italy  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

10.  Crettcum.  Candia  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

11.  Ornithopodioidcs.  Engl.  Fran.X>cnraark.  Ann. 

12.  Lupinaster.  Siberia.  Perm . 

13.  Rejlexum.  Virginia.  Perm. 

14.  Anoulatum.  Hungary.  Ann. 

15.  Strtclum.  Italy,  Spain,  France.  Hungary.  Ann. 

16.  Larviga/um.  Meadows  af  Barbery. 

17.  Ctesptiomm.  Switzerland  and  Dauphiny.  Per. 

18.  Hyhridum.  Europe.  Perm. 

19.  Repent.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 
20  Cemosunt.  America. 

21.  Alpinum . Italy,  Switz.  Pyrenees,  Tunis.  Per. 

22.  Sttbterraneum.  Engl.  France,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

23.  Globosum.  Arabia  and  Syria.  Ann. 

24.  Hitpulum.  Spain  & Barbary  nearMascar.  Ann. 

25.  Cherlcrt.  France,  Spain,  and  Barbary.  dw». 

26.  Pictum.  Ann. 

27.  Sperrocephalon.  Barbary  near  Mascar. 

28.  i^a/iYc.Switzerl.  Dauphiny,  and  Piedm.  Rien. 

29.  Capense.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

30.  Lanatum.  Cape.  31.  Hinttfum.  Cape. 

32.  Lajrpacevm.  Montpellier.  Ann. 

33.  Dijfusum.  Hungary  and  Siberia.  Bien. 

34.  Lagoptu.  Spain.  Ann. 


35.  Stipulacmm.  Cape  df  Good  Hope.  Uisxsil 

36.  Rubens.  Italy*  France,  and  Switzerland.  Durfdpis* 

37.  Protease.  Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

38.  Medium.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

39.  Alpestre.  Europe  in  Sweden.  Pcren. 

40.  Pannonicum.  Hungary  and  Armenia.  Per. 

41.  Edongatum.  Galatia.  Pcren. 

42.  Canescens.  Cappadocia.  Pcren. 

43.  Manlimum.  Coasts  of  England.  Ann.  Bien. 

44.  Squarrosum.  Spain.  Ann. 

45.  Jncarnatum.  Italy,  Switzer!,  and  France.  Ann. 

46.  Pallidum.  Meadows  of  the  Bannat.  Ann.  Bien. 

47.  Ochroleucutn.  England,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Montpellier.  Peren. 

48.  August  folium . France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Canuola.  Ann.  49.  Involucratum. 

50.  Arvense.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 

North  America.  Ann, 

51.  Slellatum.  Sicily,  Italy,  S.  of  Fran.  Cam.  Ann, 

52.  Clupeatum.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

53.  Albtdum.  Ann 

54.  Scabrum.  Engl.  France,  Italy,  and  Germ.  Am i» 

55.  Glomeratum.  England  and  Spain.  Ann. 

56.  Parvijlorum.  Hungary  and  Siberia.  Ann. 

57.  Stnatum.  Engl.  Germ.  France  and  Spun.  dsn. 

58.  Gemellum.  Spain.  Ann. 

59.  Phlcoides.  Spain.  Ann. 

60.  Alexandrinum.  Egypt.  Ann. 

61.  Suffi  catum.  Coasts  of  Engl,  and  Sicily,  dun. 

62.  Untjlorum.  Syria,  Arabia,  Constantinople, 
and  Candia. 

63.  Spumosum.  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

64.  Resi/pinatum.  Germ.  Holland,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

65.  T inru  n tiisum.  Fran.  Spain,  Portugv  Barb.  Per, 

66.  Fragi/erum.  EngL  Fran.  Germ.  Sweden.  Per. 

67.  M onto  'turn.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Peren. 

68.  Stcciosum.  Candia. 

69.  A-rarium.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Ann. 

70  SpadLeum.  Meadow  of  Europe.  Ann . 

7 1 . Prm  umbens.  Eng i.  and  other  pts.  of  Ear.  Ann. 

72.  Fili/hrme.  England  and  Germany,  dim. 

*73,  Curohnianvm.  Carolina.  (Mich.  ii.  5.) 

• 74.  MidreUanum u Italy,  dnn.1  Savi.  FI.  Pis.  h. 

*75.  Elegant.  Near  Pisa.  J p.  156. 

• 76.  PaUescens.  Carinthia. 

•77.  Ciliosum.  Near  Fountainbleau.  (Thuill.) 

*78.  Xuricum.  (Wulfcn  in  Roemer's  Hot.  Archie.) 

• 79.  5Vfl6nrwi.  Europe.  Ann. 

• 80.  liigidum.  Near  Pisa.  ( Savi.  Id. ) 

• 8 1 . Recurvum.  Hungary.  (PL  Hung.) 

• 82.  Vesiculosum.  Pisa  and  Corsica.  ( Savi.) 

• 83.  Badium.  Pyrenees.  ( Pillars. ) 

•84.  Procumbent.  Europe.  Ann.  (Smith.) 

•85.  Patens . Near  Goerz  and  TriesU  (Schreber.) 

Sec  the  new  genus  Melilotub. 

1385.  Dorycnium.  Cal.  5-dent.  2-lab.  FiL  subu- 
lata.  Stig.  capiUtum.  Legum.  turgidum  1 v 2- 
ipermum, 

1.  Monspeliense.  Spain,  France,  Switzerl.  Shr. 

2.  Herbucrum.  France,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Aus- 
tria, aud  Hungary.  Perm . 

3.  Lat  folium.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

1374.  Hallia.  Cal.  5-part,  regularia.  Legum.  I* 
6ptrrmum  bivalve. 

1 . Alata.  3.  Virguta.  5.  Asarina . Shr . 

2.  Flaccida.  4.  Cor  data.  Shr. 

6.  Hirta . Tranqucbar.  Shrub. 

7.  Imbricata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
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KVIl.  8.  Sororia.  East  Indict.  Pertn, 

tphia  1373.  Stylos nth  eh.  CaL  tubuUtus  longissimus 
r*"0  corrolifcr.  Germ,  sub  cor,  Loment.  1 seu  2-art i- 
culatum  hamatum. 

1.  Procumbent.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

2.  f ucosa.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

3.  Mucronata.  Ceylon  and  Tranquebar.  Peren. 

4.  Eh t tor.  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Gujanenfit.  Meadows  of  Guiana. 

•6.  Ihspida.  Cayenne.  (Rich.  Ac.Soc.  Par.) 
1351.  Cylista.  CaL  4-fid.  cor.  major,  lacinia  su- 
prema  apice  bifida,  infima  maxima.  Cor.  persistens. 
JLegow.  subdisperm  urn. 

1.  Scar  iota.  Mountains  of  Coromandel.  Shrub. 
1366.  Glycykrhiza.  Cal.  2-lab.  f,  Legum.  ova- 
tum,  comprcssum. 

1.  Eefunata.  Apulia  and  Tartary.  Peren. 

2.  Feet  i da.  Mount  Atlas.  Peren. 

3.  Glandulifera.  Hungary.  Peren. 

4.  Glabra.  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Franconia.  Per. 

5.  Asperrima.  Between  R.  Wolga  and  Jaik.  Per. 

6.  Htrtuia.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

1340.  Dimobpha,  or  Pakivoa  of  Pertoon.  CaL  3 
•eu  4-fid.  VexilL  amplissimum  crenulatum.  AlasO. 
Carina  0.  Legum.  1- sperm um  compressum  mag- 
num. 

1.  Grandifiora.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Shr. 

2.  Tomeniota.  Woods  of  Guiana. 

Sect.  V.  Lomenlum  separating  into  Joints. 
1372.  iEfiCHYNOMENE.  Cal.  bilabiatus.  Lomenlum 
compressum  articulis  truncatis,  monospermis. 

1.  Arborea.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Aristata.  St  Domingo  and  Santa  Cruz.  Shr. 

3.  Sensitiva.  Jamaica  and  Martinique.  Shrub . 

4.  Aspera.  East  Ipdies.  Ann. 

5.  Hupida.  North  America.  Ann. 

6.  Americana.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

7.  Indica.  India. 

8.  Diffusa.  Tranquebar.  Ann . 

9.  Pumila.  India.  . Ann. 

• 10.  Longifolia.  New  Spain.  (Ortega.) 

•11.  Viscutula.  Florida.  ( Mien.  ii.  75.) 

• 12.  Heterophylla.  Cochinchina.  1 Loureiro,  FI. 

• 13.  Lagenana.  Cochinchina.  J Cochinch. 
1361.  Mullera.  Cal.  4-dent.  Lament,  monilifon&e 

globubs  carnosis  1-spermis  filo  coherentibus. 

1.  Moniliformis.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

J 1375.  Hedysahum.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  carina  trans- 
verse obtusa.  Lament,  articulis  1 -spermis  compressis. 

1.  Alhagi.  Tart.  Persia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia.  Shr. 

2.  Bupteurifoiium.  India. 

3.  Gramineum.  Tranquebar.  Ann. 

4.  Glumaceum.  Arabia  Felix.  Peren. 

5.  Hug  arum.  Guinea.  Peren. 

6.  Nummnlarifolium.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

7.  Moniliferum.  Per.  8.  StyracifoUum.  Asia.  Per. 

9.  Renijorme.  India.  Shrub. 

10.  Veluiinum.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub . 

11.  Gangeticum.  Ann.  14.  Vaginale.  Ann. 

12.  Maculatum.  Ann.  15.  Triquetrum. 

13 . Latebrosum.  Shr.  16.  Slrobtliferum.  Shr. 

17.  VespertiUonis.  Cochinchina.  Ann.  Bien. 

18.  Diphyllum.  E.  Indies  and  the  Antilles.  Ann. 

19.  Conjugatum.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

20.  Pulchelium.  India.  Shrub. 

21.  Spartium.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

22.  Lmc alum.  Ceylon. 
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2 3.  Diffluwn.  Tranquebar.  Sh.  ill.  CUmXVII. 

24.  Incanum.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub.  U'ailclphl*. 

25.  Dicholomum.  Tranquebar.  Shrub. 

26.  Tomcnlotum.  Japan. 

27.  Rrtrajiexum.  India.  Shrub. 

28.  Slrialum.  Japan.  28.  Seriatim.  Do.  Shr. 

80.  Uiubellatum.  Ceylon.  Java,  Mauritius.  Shr. 

31.  Auttrale.  Itleof  Tawn,  New  Caledonia.  Shr. 

82.  Squarrosvm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

33.  limrliculotum.  East  Indict.  Shrub. 

34.  ljippaerum.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

35.  lUtcrocarpon.  East  Indict.  Shrub. 

36.  Adscendrns.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

37.  Mauritianum.  Mauritius.  Peren. 

38.  Gurant.  Bengal  at  the  Ganges.  Blew. 

39.  Trigonum.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

40.  Canadeiue.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

41.  Canettmt.  Virginia.  Peren. 

42.  Rrpandum.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

43.  Capilalum.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

44.  Marilandieum.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Per. 

45.  Obtusum.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

*<>.  Supinum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

47.  Tortuosum.  Wett  Indie*.  Shrub. 

48.  Malle.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Shrub. 

49.  Microphyltum.  Japan.  Shrub. 

50.  Viridiflorum.  Virginia.  Peren. 

51.  Racemonm.  Japan.  Shrub.  , 

52.  Frutexceni.  North  America.  Shrub. 

53.  Hirtum.  North  America.  Shrub. 

54.  Tiichocarpum.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

55.  Jttnccum.  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Ann.  Per. 

56.  Relicutalum.  N.Arocr.  Per.  57.  ViUocum. 

58.  I'iolacet in.  Virginia. 

59.  Divergent.  North  America.  Perm. 

60.  Ciliare.  North  America.  Peren. 

61.  Paniculatum.  Virginia.  Peren. 

62.  Caudalum.  Japan. 

63.  Tuberotum.  East  Indict.  Shrub. 

64.  Ctupidalum.  North  America.  Peren. 

65.  Glulinotum.  North  America.  Perm. 

66.  Xudi/lorum.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

67.  AxiUare.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

68.  Pilosum.  Japan. 

69.  Spirale.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

70.  Scorpiurtu.  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica. 

71.  Uiflorum.  Eatt  Indict. 

72.  Protlralum.  Pennsylvania.  Perm. 

73.  Repent.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

74.  Firgalum.  Japan. 

75.  Ilctcrophyllum.  Ceylon.  Perm. 

76..  Triflcrum.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  China,  Jamai- 
ca, and  Guiana.  Pertn. 

77.  Ciliatum.  Cape.  Per.  78.  TelraphyUum.  Do. 

79.  Barbalum.  Dry  parts  pf  Jamaica. 

80.  Lagopodioidet.  China 

81.  L urinal  um.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

82.  Folubile.  North  America. 

83.  Piclum.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

84.  Argmtrum.  Siberia.  Perm. 

85.  Nilidum.  America.  Peren. 

86.  Varium.  Armenia.  Perm. 

87.  Fruticotum.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

88.  Smnoidei.  East  Indira  Shrub. 

89.  Alpinum.  Siberia  Peren. 

90.  (Jbecurum.  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Carinthia, 
and  Austria.  Perm. 

91.  Tauricum.  Tauna.  Perm. 

2* 
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Chw  XVII.  92.  Inearnalum.  Japan. 

ttuddphia-  93.  CantOiur n.  Barbary.  Percn. 

94.  Coronarium.  Italy. 

95.  Flexuosum.  Asia.  Ann. 

96.  Pallidum.  Mt.  Atlas  near  Mascar.  Percn. 

. 97.  Capita  turn.  Barbary  near  Cafsa. 

98.  llumile.  Spain  and  south  of  France.  Per. 

99.  Muricatum.  Patagonia.  Percn. 

100.  Spinosissimum.  Spain.  Ann. 

101.  Pirginicttm.  Virginia. 

102.  Pumilum . Spain.  Shrub. 

103.  Venosum.  Mts.  of  Sbiba  in  Tunis.  Percn , 

101.  Circinatwn.  Cappadocia.  Peren. 

105.  Tonrnefortii.  Armenia.  Peren. 

106.  Pallasii.  Tauria.  Peren . 

107.  Omnium.  Galatia.  Peren. 

106.  Onobrychis.  England,  France,  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Siberia.  Peren. 

109.  Album.  Mountains  of  the  Bannat.  Peren. 

110.  Saxalile.  Provence,  Nice,  and  Siberia.  Per. 

111.  Pctraum.  Caucasus.  Peren. 

112.  Confertum.  Near  Sbiba  in  Tunis.  Peren, 

1 1 3.  Caput  galli.  Provence.  Peren. 

111-.  Crista  galli.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

115.  Crinitum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

116.  Comosum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

117.  Cornutum.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

*118.  Terminate.  Cayenne.  (Bichard.) 

• 119.  Cylindricum.  India  and  Isle  of  France. 

• 120.  Sagit latum.  East  Indies. 

• 121.  Salidfolium.  Do.  • 122.  Polycarptm . Do. 

• 123.  Diverii/oliuin.  Madagascar. 

*124.  Mieranihos.  Madagascar. 

• 125.  Stoloniferum.  Antilles. 

• 126.  Replans.  St  Domingo. 

• 127.  Labumifolium.  Java. 

• 128.  Obcordatum.  Java. 

• 129.  GlaUllum.  Lower  Carolina. 

• 130.  Coriaceum.  North  America. 

*131.  Botundifolium.  Carolina. 

-*  132.  Bradeosum.  Virgin,  and  Carol. 

• 133.  Asperum.  • 134.  Latest 

• 135.  F.rythrinafolium.  South  America. 

• 136.  Barba  turn.  Jamaica. 

• 137.  Lineore.  Cochinchina.  ( Lousisro .) 

• 1S8.  Punclatum.  *141  Brasilianum. 

• 1S9.  Bicolorum.  • 142.  Pendulum. 

• 140.  Falcalum.  • 143.  Pimpinetlifofium.  Peru. 

• 144.  Moutanum.  Europe.  Y Decandolle, 

• 145.  Supinum.  Dauphmy.  J St/nops. 

Sp.  7»  11—16,  1S9— 142,  from  Brasil.  See  Poi- 
ret,  F.ncyc.  Hot.  vol.  vi.  p.  400,  &c. 

1371.  Smjthia.  CaL  2-fid.  2-lab.  Slam.  divi»  in 
2 phalanges  aeauales  Lomenti  articulis  distincti* 
1 -sperm is  stylo  htera'li  conocxis. 

1.  Sensitive.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

1367*  Coronilla.  Cal.  2-labiatus  : y 1 dentibussu- 
perioribua  counatis.  VexUL  vix  alis  long*  us.  Lo- 
mentum  teres  articulatum  rectum. 

1.  Grandiflora.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Coccinea . East  Indies,  Society  Isis,  and  Bo- 
tany Island.  Shrub.  e 

3.  Occidental™ . West  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Sesban.  Hedges  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

5.  Aculeate.  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  Ann. 

• <L  Cannabina . Malabar.  Ann. 

7.  Pictn.  N.  Spain.  8.  Firgata.  Do.  Bien. 
9.  limcr&s.  Geneva,  Montpellier,  Vienna.  Shr. 


iMichaux, 
FL  Amer. 
ii.  p.  73. 

Tens.  China. 


10.  Juncen.  Marseille*  and  Montpellier.  Shrub.  Omni 

11.  Valentina.  Spain  and  Italy.  Shrub. 

12.  Glauca.  Shrub.  ^ 

13.  Squarnata.  Spain.  Shrub. 

14.  Coronata.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

15.  Minima.  South  of  France,  Switzerland,  Ita- 
ly, and  Spain.  Peren. 

16.  Pentaphylla.  Hills  of  Algiers.  Shrub. 

17.  Argenlca.  Candia.  Shrub. 

18.  Cappadocica.  Cappadocia. 

19.  Vaginalis.  Italy.  Peren. 

20.  Securidaca.  Spain.  Ann. 

21.  Varia.  Bohcm.  Denm.  France,  Germ.  Any 

22.  Globose.  Candia.  Perm. 

. 28.  Cretica.  Candia.  Ann. 

24.  Parti  flora.  Candia.  Peren. 

25.  Scandcns.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

* 26.  Cachinckiuensi*.  Cochinchina.  (Louretro.) 

J 1368.  OuMTiiort  s.  Lament,  articulatum,  tern 
nrruatum. 

1.  Perpusillus.  England,  France,  Germane, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  Ann. 

2.  Compresses.  Italy  and  Sicily.  Ann. 

3.  Dams.  Hills  of  Valentia.  Peren. 

4.  Scorpioides.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Afi. 

5.  Tetraphy/lus.  Jamaica. 

*61  Buber.  Cochinchina.  ( Loureiro .) 

• 7.  Ebracteatus.  France,  Spain,  Port.  (Brotm.) 

• 8.  Btpandus.  Barbary,  Spain,  Portug.(/?rofen>) 

*9?  Salivas.  Portugal.  ( Brotero. ) 

1370.  ScoRPivnus.  Lament,  isthmi*  intercepts 
revolutum,  teres. 

1.  Vermicuiata.  Ann.  ^ 4.  Sulcata.  Ass. 

2.  Purpurea.  Algiers.  Ann.  5.  Subvilhsa.  An- 

3.  Muricata.  Ann. 

Sp.  1,  3 — 5,  from  south  of  Europe. 

$ 1369.  Hippocrkpis.  Loment.  compreuum,  alwfl 
sutura  pluries  emarginatum,  curvum. 

1.  Vnisiliquota.  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Am. 

2.  Multisiliquosa..  South  of  France,  Spain,  aci 
Italy.  Ann. 

9.  Bafearica.  Minorca.  Shrub. 

4.  Comosa.  Engl.  France,  Germ.  Italy.  Ett. 

• 5.  Barbata.  Cochinchina.  (Loureiro.) 

Sect.  VI.  Legvmcn  with  one  Cell , and  many  Sait 


1386.  Trigonella.  VexilL  et  ala  subzquaH  P 
tentifl,  forma  corollas  3-pet. 

1.  Butkenica . Siberia.  Peren. 

2.  Platycarpos.  Siberia.  Bien. 

8.  Striata.  Abyssinia  ? Ann. 

4.  Polycerala.  Spain,  Italy,  Montpell.  Afi£, 

5.  IJamosa.  Egypt.  6.  Hirsute.  A&n. 

7.  ViUosa.  8.  Armata. 

9.  Spinosa.  Candia.  Ann . 

10.  Comiculata.  South  of  Europe.  Asm. 

1 1 . Monspeliaca.  S.  of  France,  Hungary.  JW* 

12.  Glabra.  Cape.  13.  Tomentosa.  Cape. 

14.  Laciniata.  Egypt. 

15.  Pin/iatiflda.  Spain.  Ann. 

16.  Fcmum  gracum.  Montpellier.  Ann. 

17.  Indica.  East  Indies,  Ann. 

•18 . Ilybrida.  France.  (Vl.Franf.) 

* 19.  CancrUuta.  ( Persoou .) 

Sp.  6—8  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1350.  Glycine.  Cal.  2-lab.  Corolla  earn*  apt 
vexillum  rcflecteni. 

L Subterranea.  Brasil  and  Surinam.  Art. 
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bnXVO  % Claude  si  in*.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 
vAdph***  3.  Snrmmtosa.  Carolina.  Ann. 

4.  Monoica.  North  America.  Ann, 

5.  Angulosa.  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Triloba.  India.  Ann.  7.  Villosa.  Japan. 

8.  Javanua.  E.  Indies. 

9.  Angustijolia.  Cape.  8h.  12.  Glaudulosa. Cape. 

10.  Helcrophylla.  Cape.  Sh.  13.  Tolta.  Cape.  Shr. 

11.  A r galea.  Cape.  14.  Erecla.  Cape. 

15.  Comosa.  Virginia. 

16.  Umbe/lata.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

17.  Sericea.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

18.  Tmuijlora.  Pondicherry  in  the  E.  Ind.  Shr. 

19.  Parviflora.  E.  Ind.  20.  Debilis.  Do.  Iiirn. 

21.  Hedysaroules.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

22.  Phascoloides.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shr. 

23.  Lucida.  Society  Isles. 

24.  Labialis.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

. 25.  Tomcutosa.  North  America.  Peren. 

526.  Reticulata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

27.  Mollis.  Guinea  ? 

28.  Piet  a.  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

525).  Cana.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

30 . Suaxeo/ens.  Among  rocks  near  Madras.  Shr. 

31.  Striata.  Tropical  America. 

32.  Caribou.  Caribbecs.  Shrub. 

S3.  Biluminosa.  Cape.  Per.  34.  Secunda.  Do. 
S5.  Rosea.  Society  Isles. 

36.  Rubicunda.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

37.  Coccinea.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

SO.  RhombifJia.  East  Indies. 

39.  Punctata.  Island  of  St  Dominica. 

40.  Nummularia.  East  Indies. 

41.  Floribunda.  Japan.  Shrub. 

42.  Ajdos.  Virginia.  Perm. 

43.  Frutesccns.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

4k  Binaculata.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

• 45.  Lignosa.  St  Domingo.  (Turpin.) 

1352.  Cljtori a.  Cor.  aupinata  : vexillo  maximo 
patente  alas  obumbrante. 

1.  Ternatea.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

2.  Multi/tor  a.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

3.  Brasilia w . Brasil. 

4.  Virginiana.  Virginia  and  Jamaica.  Peren. 

5.  Mariana.  North  America. 

6.  Ga/artia.  Jamaica. 

• 7.  Hetetopkylla.  East  Indies. 

• 8.  Plunders . St  Domingo. 

• 9.  Rubigittosa.  Do.  • 10  Fulcala.  Do. 

* II.  Capitata.  Antilie'..  (Richard.) 

1364.  Robjnia.  Cal.  4-fid.  lacmia  superiors  2-part. 
Isgum.  gibbum  elongatum. 

\.  Pseudacacia.  North  America.  Shrub. 

2.  liscosa.  Carolina  at  the  R.  Savannah.  Shr. 

3.  Viotacca.  Cart h age n a.  Shrub. 

4.  Striata.  Hills  of  the  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

5.  Jiupida.  Flor.  Carol.  Virgin.  PcnmyJ.  Shr. 

6.  Septum.  Carthagcna  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

7.  Sana  mol  a.  Island  of  St  Thomas.  Shrub. 

8.  llsginosa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

9.  Scandens.  Wopds  of  Guiana.  Shrid>. 

10.  Tomculosa.  Woqdlof  Cayenne  and  Gui.  Shr. 

1 1.  Florida.  Isle  of  St  John  in  America.  Shrub. 

12.  Caragana.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

13.  Altugana.  Sandy  parts  of  Dauria.  Shrub. 

14.  Jubata.  At  I he  Lakt;  Baikal.  Shrub. 

15.  Tragacanthcidei.  Siberia  beyond  the  Baikal. 
Shrub.  » 

16.  Spinosa.  Mountains  of  Siberia.  Shrub. 


17.  Halodmdron.  Siberia  at  the  river  Irtis.  Shr.  Class  X VII, 


18.  Chamlagu.  China.  Shrub. 

19.  Frutesccns.  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Shrub. 

20.  Pygmcea.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

• 21 . Pend u/ a.  Peru.  Shrub.  (Ortega,  Dec.) 

• 22.  Latifolia.  S.  America.  Shr 

• 23.  Seneca.  America.  Shrub.  I Poir.  Encuc. 

• 24.  Ilubiginosa.  Trinidad.  f Bot.  vi.  5&4. 

• 25.  GlyctpkyUa.  Martinique.  J 
*26.  Amarn.  Cochinchina.  ( Loureiro .) 

*27.  Marttnicends.  Martinique.  Poir.  Id. 

• 28.  Flora.  North  of  China.  (Loureiro.) 

•2 9.  Poly  ant  ha.  Hispaniola.  (Swartz.) 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  1 1—20,  and  27 — 29,  under  the 

subgenus  Cayiaoana.  Cal.  sub  campan.  Stig. 
glabrum,  truncatum.  Legum.  cylindricum.  (La- 
marck.) 

1376.  Indigofera.  Cat  patens.  Corolla  carina 
utrinaue  calcari  subulato  patulo  1 Leg.  linear**. 

1.  Filifylia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Li  ni  folia.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

3.  Sirnjdicifolirt.  Sierra  Leone.  Ann. 

4.  Seneca.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

5.  Obion gifolia.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

6.  Uearcssa.  Shr.  7.  Ocala.  Shrub. 

8.  Echinata.  Meadows  of  Tranquebar.  Ann. 

9.  7'ri/oliata.  India. 

10.  Psotaloidcs.  Shrub.  12.  Amana.  Shrubs 
\\.  Candicans.  Shrub.  13.  Inca na.  Shrub. 

14.  Ciuerea.  East  Indies. 

15.  Spinosa.  East  Indies  and  Arabia  Felix.  Shr. 

16.  Procumbent.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  Prostrala.  East  Indies.  Perm. 

18.  Sarmenlon . Cape.  19.  Dcnuduta.  Cape.  Shr. 

20.  Erccla.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

21.  Mexicana.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

22.  GUtndulosa.  Ann.  26.  Eiltfbrmis. 

23.  Trila.  27.  D:  git  ala.  Shrub. 

24.  Arcunta.  23.  Enncaphylla.  Ann. 

25.  Coriacca.  Shrub.  29.  Pentaphylla. 

30.  Semitrijuga.  Arabia.  Shrub. 


Oudelphia, 


37.  LntaHia . 

38.  I Ursula.  Shrub. 

39.  Snicata.  Arab. 

40.  Angustijolia.  Shr. 

41.  Ca pi  Haris.  Per. 


31.  Fra  grans. 

32.  Glabra.  Shrub. 

33.  Cj/tisoidcs.  Shrub. 

34.  Irutcsccns.  Shr . 

35.  Slricta ._  Shrub. 

36.  llcndccaphylla.  Guinea.  Ann. 

42.  Dcndroides.  Guinea.  Ann. 

43.  Australis.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

44.  Punctata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shfub. 

45.  Yiesosa.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

46.  Inqninans.  l&laud  of  St  Dominica.  Ann. 

47.  Aral.  Shrub.  48.  Tinctoria • Shrub. 

•49.  Disjicrma.  East  and  West  Indies. 

50.  A r gen  tea.  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  E.  Indies. 

51 . Pidchra.  Shrub.  * 57.  Dijdiylla.  Senegal. 

• 52.  Tetrasperma.  • 58.  Scncgaleusis.  Do. 

•53.  Pa  nil'll  I at  a.  • 59.  Hedysaroidcs.  India 

• 54.  Higricans.  • 60.  Miniata.  Cuba. 

•55.  Mtcroohylla.  Cape.  *61.  Hot nndijotia. Chius* 

• 56.  Lotoiiies.  Cape.  • 62.  Macrostachya.  Do. 
*63.  BJalina.  Cochinchina.  (Ixmsiero.) 

•64.  Compreno.  Madagascar.  (Lam.  Encyc.) 

• 65.  C aruti/.iana.  Carolina  and  Florida.  Ann. 

(MU.) 

Sp.  10—12,  2.5 — 27,  33—35,  40,  41,  from  the 
Cape.  Sp.  22— 24,  28,  from  the  East  Indies  i 
and  Sp.  51 — 54,  from  Guinea. 

1358.  Ciceh.  Cal  5 part.  lo'ngitudiae  corolls  : la* 
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O**  XVII.  cinris  4 superioribus  veviDo  tncoflibentibus.  Le- 
Diadetphfa.  glim  turjridum,  2-sperm. 

*_l  ’ J I.  Arietimtm.  Spam,  Italy,  and  the  East.  Ann. 

2.  Lens.  Germany,  Camiola,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  Ann. 

Sp.  2 i*  given  under  Ervui i by  Persoon. 

1357.  Ervin.  Cal.  5-part.  Stig.  capitatum  undi- 
que  pilobum. 

1.  7'rtraspermvtn.  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Victories.  Hedges  of  Algiers. 

3.  Hirxvhm.  Fields  of  Europe,  the  East.  Ann. 

* 4.  Tcnumintum.  At  the  Caspian.  An.  (BiebcrsA 

• 5?  Cochtnchinense.  Cochiucnina.  ( LJtureiro. ) 
1959.  LiraniA.  Cal.  5-fid. : lacinia  infima  elongata. 

Ctr.  alx  inferius  bilobar.  St  ami  nis  majoris  dentes 
tres  breviores.  Legum.  ovatum. 

1.  Sphctri/ca.  8.  Umbdlifcra. 

2.  Capiiata.  9.  Fillosa. 

3.  Tomentasa.  10.  Terrs. 

4.  VertHa.  11.  Htrtnia. 

5.  Graminifolia.  12.  Teeta. 

6.  Myrtifwia.  IS.  Sericea. 

7.  Lmngata. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

1SSQ.  Achyronia.  Cal.  5-dent.  dente  inferiore 
elongata  bifido.  Legum.  compres&um  pol y sperm um. 

1.  Fillosa.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

1 360.  Cytisus.  Cat.  2-labiatut : y.  Legumen  basi 
attemiatum. 

1.  Laburnum.  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Shrub. 

2.  Nigricans.  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Germany.  Shrub. 

3.  I'oliolofTis.  Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 

4.  Dicaricalus.  Spain,  South  of  France.  Skr. 

5.  Ponticus.  Turkey.  Shrub. 

6.  Scssilifolitu.  Italy  and  Provende.  Shrub. 

7.  Wolgaricus.  Hills  near  the  Wolga.  Shrub. 

8.  Hispid  us.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

9.  Senccus,  Tranquebar.  Shrub. 

10.  Cajan.  Ceylon,  Java,  America.  Shrub. 

11.  jftrsutus.  Spain  and  Italy.  Shrub. 

12.  Capitaius.  Austria,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Pro- 
vence. Shrub. 

13.  AnUriacus . Siberia,  Austria,  Italy.  Shr. 

14.  Leucanthus.  Woods  of  the  Bannat.  Shrub. 

15.  Purpureas.  Camiola,  Croatia.  Shrub. 

16.  SujHnus.  Austria,  Hungary,  Siberia.  Shr. 

17.  Btflvrus.  Hungary. 

18.  Triflorus.  Barbary  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

19.  Proiifervs.  Woods  of  Teneriffe.  Shrub. 

20.  Paucifforus.  North  of  Persia.  Shrub. 

21.  Ijolotae*.  Galatia.  Perm. 

22.  Pggnutus.  Galatia.  Shrub. 

23.  Argentctu.  S.  of  France  and  Camiola.  Shr. 

24.  Greccus.  Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Shr. 
1363.  Dipiiysa.  Cal  5 fid.  inxqualis.  Jxgum.  1- 

loc.  poly Bpermum  compressum  utrinque  vesica  ion- 
gitu  Jinali  maxima  cinctum. 

1.  Carthngenensis.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

T377.  Galeoa.  Cal.  dentibus  subulatis,  aubxquali- 
bus.  Legum.  striis  obhquis,  seminibus  interjectis. 
1.  Filtfulia . 2.  Pusilla. 

3.  Fafcnla. 

4.  Filif  /rmis.  America.  Shrub. 

5.  Sericea.  6.  Tolta. 

7.  Jsingi/oiia.  Warm  part*  of  .■ . m erica. 

6-  Officinalis.  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
, •*  Africa.  Shrub. 


9.  Orienlalis.  East.  Teren.  ' OaHU 

10.  Striata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pem. 

11.  Davttrka.  Beside  rivers  in  Dauria.  Pem,  S* 

12.  Cinerea.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

13.  TomeMosa.  Arabia  Felix.  Ann. 

14.  Liltoralis.  Carthagena.  Perm. 

15.  Toxicarta.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

16.  Firginiama.  Virginia  and  Canada. 

17.  Grandijiora.  Shrub.  18.  Strida.  Shrub. 

19.  Pollens.  Shrub.  20.  Fillosa.  East  lad. 

21.  Colulca.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

22.  Maxima.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

23.  Piscatoria.  East  Indies,  and  the  Iiiaodi  of 
the  Pacific.  Shrub. 

24.  Purpurea.  Ceylon.  Shrub . 

25.  Caribam.  Carihbees.  Shrub. 

26.  Ochroleuca.  Shrub. 

27.  Carr u lea.  South  America.  Shrub 

28.  Tincioria.  Ceylon.  29.  Linearis  Guinea. 

30.  Domingensis.  St  Domingo.  Ann 

31.  Mimosoides.  Shr.  32.  Dubia.  S ttb. 

S3.  Capensis.  Shrub. 

34.  S put  or  a.  Coromandel.  Sftrub. 

35.  Pinnata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

36.  Pumiln.  Guinea  and  Madagascar. 

37.  Senlicosa.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

•38.  Persica . Persia.  ? Persooa, 

• 39.  Puberccns.  St  Domingo.  3 Spnops. 

Persooo  gives  only  Sp.  8,  9,  25,  38,  39,  tunkf 
this  genus.  The  rest  he  includes  under  the  ww 
genusTcPHRosiA.  Sp.l — 3,5,6,  17—  19,from 
the  Cape. 

% 1384.  Lotus.  Legum.  cylindricum,  strictum.  FiL 
cuneiform  ia.  Aloe  sursum  longitudinaliter  consi* 
ventes.  Cal.  tubukmis. 

1 . Marithnus.  Coasts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

2.  Siliquosus.  Meadows  in  the  S.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Tstragonolobus.  Hills  of  Sicily.  Ann. 

4.  Coni  u gat  us.  Montpellier.  Ann. 

5.  Biflorus.  Meadows  of  Algiers.  Perm. 

6.  Tetraphyllus.  Majorca.  Perm . 

7.  Edulis.  Iuly,  Spain,  Sicily,  Candia.  An. 

8.  Peregrin  us.  S.  of  Europe  and  Barbary.  Ant. 

9.  Glavcus.  Madeira.  Bicn. 

10.  A ngustissimus,  South  of  France.  Ann. 

11  .Gracilis.  Meadows  of  Hungary.  Ann. 

12.  Dtfftisus.  S.  coasts  of  England.  Ann. 

13.  Coimbrensis.  Portugal.  Ann. 

14.  Arabians.  Arabia.  Perm . 

15.  Dioscoridis.  Nice  and  Candia.  Ann. 

16.  Omithofiodioides.  Wet  pts.of  Sicily,  Spain.  A* 

17.  Jacobams.  Island  of  St  Jacobs.  Per. 

18.  Persicus.  Persia  and  East  Indies.  Shrub 

19.  Crelicus.  Syria,  Candia,  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

20.  Arboreus.  New  Zealand  Shrub. 

21.  Hirsutus.  France,  Italy,  and  the  East.  Per. 

22.  GrwcuS.  Greece,  Arabia,  and  the  East.  Per. 

23.  Rectus.  France,  Sicily,  and  Calabria.  Perm. 

24.  Palustris.  Candia. 

25.  Parviforut.  Mt.  Atlas  near  Mayaue.  Ann. 

26.  Pedvnculatns.  Spain. 

27.  Prostratus  Algiers.  Perm. 

28.  Cnmicuhtus.  Engl,  and  other  pts.of  Eur.JV* 

29.  Cytisotdes.  8.  coasts  of  Europe.  Perm. 

30.  Mcdicaginoides.  Siberia?  Ann. 

•81.  Antkyllmdes.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

(Vent  .Malm.)  ' 

• 32.  Micracarpos.  Beira  in  Portugal-  (Brdero.) 
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XVT1  #33.  GebeHa.  Near  Aleppo.  (Vent .H.Crls.) 
rfpliix  • $*.  Ixinuginostrs  In  the  East.  (Vent.  Malm.) 
— *35.  Subbifioru*.  Spain,  Balearic  Isles.  (Lagatca.) 

•36.  Suaveolens.  S.  of  France.  1 Pcrvjon, 
•37.  Hitpidus.  S.  of  France,  Corsica.}  Syn.ii.354-. 
$ 1387.  M* DIC AGO.  Isgum.  cotnpressum,  cochlea* 
turn.  Carina  corollc  a vexillo  de  flee  tens. 

1.  Arborea.  At  road  sides  Naples.  Shrub. 

2.  Radiata.  Italy.  Ann. 

3.  drebmata.  Spain  and  Italy.  Ann. 

4.  Saliva.  England,  Spain,  and  France.  Per . 

5.  Prostrata.  Hungary  and  Italy.  Per* n. 

6.  Fnlcata.  Engl*  and  other  pt*.  of  Eur.  Peren . 

7.  Glutinosa.  Tauria.  Perm. 

8.  Lupulina.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  North  America.  Bren. 

9.  Obseura.  South  of  Europe  ? Ann. 

10.  Orbicularis.  Fran.  Ital.Carniola,  Barbary.  An. 

11.  Elegant.  Sicily.  Ann. 

12.  ScutcUata.  EngL  S.  of  France,  Barbary.  Ann. 

13.  Helix.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

14.  Toronto.  S.  of  France,  Spain,  Barbary.  Ann. 

15.  Turbinata.  S.  of  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

16.  Tuberculata.  S.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

17.  Aculeate.  Ann.  18.  Murex.  Ann. 

19.  Intertexta.  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary.  An. 

20.  CiUnris.  South  of  France.  Ann. 

21.  Carttiensis.  Mountains  of  Carinthia.  Per. 

22.  Macula! a , or  polymorpha.  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Baibary.  Ann. 
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23.  TentacsAeAa.  South  of  Europe.  Ann . Clan  OTIC 

24.  Coronal  a.  South  of  France.  Ann.  Diadelphia: 

25.  Apiculata.  South  of  Europe.  Ann.  * 

26.  Denticulata.  South  of  Europe.  Ann . 

27.  Muricata.  England,  France,  Italy.  Anit* 

28.  Gerardi.  Spain,  France,  Hungary'.  A nit. 

29.  Recta.  Barbary.  Ann. 

30.  Marina.  Spain,  S.  of  France,  Italy,  Greece, 

Barbary,  and  the  East.  Peren. 

31 . TcrebcHum.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

32.  Tribuloidcs.  South  of  Europe.  Ann . 

33.  Uncinata.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

34  Rigidula.  France,  Italy,  Barbary.  Ann. 

35.  Minhna.  England,  Germany,  Hungary,  an! 

France.  Arm. 

36.  Kigra.  South  of  France.  Ann. 

37*  Ixtciniala.  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Syria,  and 
Barhary.  Ann. 

•38.  Glomerate.  Mt«-  of  Italy.)  FI.  Franc,  in 
•39.  SuffhsRcota.  Pyrenees.  J 540. 

*40.  Eikinus.  S.  of  France.  (Dtcand.  Synops.) 

•41?  MolUmma.  Spain,  France.  Ann.  (Roth. 

Cat) 

136*2.  Geoffroya.  Cal.  5fd.  Drupa  ovata.  AV- 
elms  compressus. 

1.  Sninosa.  Brazil.  Shrub. 

2.  Surinamensis.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

3.  fntrmis.  Jamaica  and  Martinique.  Shrub. 

•4.  Pubescent.  Cayenne.  ( Richard. ) 

♦5.  Viola etui.  Guiana.  ( Aublet .) 


NEW  GENERA. 


Pentandria. 

I.  Petai  oSTEMov.  Pet.  4,  staminibus  interject*  ; 
utraque  in  tubum  fissum  connata.  VexiU.  0,  cjus 
loco  quintnm  petalum.  Legun t.  calycc  textum,  I- 
•permum. 

1.  Ctrmeum.  Georgia  and  Florida.  (Mich.) 
This  genus  also  contains  Sp.  2—5  of  Dalea,  p. 
*279. 


2-loc.  Sem.  solitaria  capillata. 
cemod.) 

1.  Virgata.  Van  Lee  wen’s  land. 

2.  Canferta.  Ditto. 

3.  Retusa.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

4.  Calymega.  Ditto. 

5.  Votubius . Ditto. 


( Fhr . spicato-n-  N.w  o* 
oera* 

See  Labil- 
lard.  PI. 
Nov.Holl. 
ii.  p.  21, 
t.  159. 


Decandria. 


Hexamdrta. 

II.  Corydalm.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  ringens.  Fil. 
2,  membranacca,  singula  auth.  3.  Caps,  siliquo- 
•a,  polysperma. 

1.  Can  data.  Pekin.  (Lam.  Encycl.  iti  569.) 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  1—3,  5—21  and  30, 

of  Fum  aria,  p.  272. 

OcTANDBIA. 

HI.  Momma.  Cal.  3-phyll.  deciduus.  Cor.  tub- 
papilionacca.  Anth.  apice  dehiscentes,  fere  rtn- 
gentes.  Stul.  incurvus.  Drupa  1-sperma.  Nux 
I-loc.  (Ft.  Per.  Syst.  p.  171.) 

1.  Polyrtachya.  Hills  of  Pilfao.  Shrub. 

2.  SaUciJ'olia.  Peru.  Shrub. 

3.  Conferta.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  Shrub. 

4.  Unearifolia.  Hills  of  Chili 

5.  Macros!  achya.  Hills  of  Peru. 

6.  Ptrrocarpa.  Fields  of  Peru. 

iy.  CoWASFERWUM.  Cal.  5-part. : laciniis  2-majori- 
bus.  Cot.  irregularis,  labio  sup.  btfido  fisso,  inf. 
tmexro.  Stig.  sabbifidum.  Caps,  subspatbulata, 


V.  Mach^rutic.  Cal.  campan.  5-dent.  2-bract.  Cor. 
Carina  bifida.  I.egum.  oblongum,  cultriforme  com- 
pressum,  evalve.  Sem.  1 reniforroe. 

1.  Ferruginenm.  (Nissolia  ferrug.  of  Willd.) 

2.  Pundatum,  Madagascar.  1 Poiret,  Enc.  i r. 

3.  Reiiculatum.  j p.  492. 

VI.  Pongamia.  Cal.  coloratus,  cyathiformis,  ob- 
lique truncatus,  5-dent.  Pet.  unguiculata.  FexU. 
patens,  alse  ct  carina  conniventia.  Leg.  substipi- 
tatum,  compresso-planum,  ro stratum,  evalve,  1-2- 


spermum.  Anth.  ciliatse,  apice  glandulossc. 

1.  Glabra.  ( Dalbergia  arborea  of  Willd.) 

I 

VII.  Ecastai-hyllum.  Cal.  eampau. . bbilabiatui: 
lacin.  sup,  cmargum.,  inf.  3 fida.  Ftl.  zquahter 
diadrlpha.  Leg.  auborbicuiarc,  evalve,  1 -spermum. 
(fruiter,  acaudentca.  Fhr.  aaiLlarea,  fatciculati.) 
Rhhani. 

1.  Ilroirnri.  ( Pterncarptu  crattophyUum  of  W.L) 

2.  Plumieri.  South  America. 

3.  Ill  hardt.  Guiana.  ( Hrrb,  of  Rich.) 

VIII.  Dmwkua.  Cal.  brvvia,  urce.-latus,  2 lab. 
Ala  et  carma  2-pet.  subzqualcs.  Vexil.  roajua. 
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ClftaXVjl.  />g.  (panrum)  globosntn  2- valve,  1-spermnm. 
Sent,  sphsericum,  farina  ohsolutum.  (Jhss.) 

" w ' 1.  ocandens.  At  the  R.  Sinemara  and  G alibis. 

IX.  Derris.  Cal.  5 errnatus.  Cor.  vex  ilium  ova- 
turn,  ale  oblong*,  carina  lunata.  Slam,  omnia 
connata.  Leg.  oblongum,  compressum,  1-sper- 
mum.  Sem.  oblonguin,  planum.  ( Loureko .) 

1.  Pinnata.  Cochinchina. 

2.  Trifoliata . Near  Canton. 

X.  G rona.  Cal.  4-fid.  lacin.  sup.  emarginata.  Cor . 
carina  inflexo-concava,  alia  utnnque  coalita,  subtus 
in  cavernaxn  hians.  Leg.  compressum,  linearc. 
( Lourciro .) 

1.  Repens.  Hills  of  Cochinchina. 

XI.  Stixolorium.  Cal.  campan.  2-lab. : labio  su- 
periore  integro  erecto  ; inferiore  trifido  : lac.  me- 
dia prod  uctioro.  Vexil.  aBsurgcns.  Ala'  dolabr.x- 
formes,  basi  lunate,  longit udine  carinsr.  Anlh.  bi- 
formes,  hirsute.  Leg.  torosum,  1 -loc. dissepi men- 
tis interceptura.  Sem.  orbicuiariu,  hUo  cristata  ul- 
tra medium  cincta. 

1.  Infletum.  Andes.  “J  See  Flor. 

% KUipticum.  Groves  of  Peru.  I Peruv.Syst. 

3.  Mite.  Groves  of  Peru.  | Vegel.  p. 

4.  Platycarpum.  Groves  of  Peru.  J 170. 

5?  Nigricans.  Cochinchina.  (Lons. ) 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  14,  16,  17  of  Dou- 

cnos,  p.  277. 

XII.  Marcanthus.  Cal.  4 fid.  tubulosus,  culora- 
tus.  Cor.  subciausa.  Carina  et  Alee  longispim*. 
Leg.  crassum,  subteres.  Sem.  subovata.  (Lour.) 

1.  Cochinclttnemis.  Cochinchina.  Perea. 

XIII.  Rhynciiosia.  Cal.  2- lab.  labio  sup.  emar- 
ginato,  inf.  3*fido:  lacinia  media  longiore.  Cor.  vex- 
Hlum  ovatum,  adscendens,  abe  unguibus  fili/ormi- 
bus  appendiculatis,  carina  rhomboidca  rostrata. 
Fik  vagina  longa,  adscendens.  Leg.  ovatum,  mem- 
branaccum  2-spermum.  (Imut.) 

I.  Volubilis.  Near  Canton.  Ann. 

XIV.  Kenneoia.  CaL  2dab. : labium  sup.  emargi- 
natum,  inf.  3-fid.  aequale.  Cor.  vexillum  reflexum, 
rrcurvum  (basi  maculis  notatum) ; A fa  carina:  ad- 

f>rcssx.  Carina  reroota.  She-  obtusum.  Leg.  ob- 
ongum.  Sem.  hilo  caruncula  umbiliali  margina- 
to.  IF rut.  volubiles.  Fbr.  bracteati.) 

1.  Monophylbt.  N.  Holland.  (Vent,  Malm.  104.  ) 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  36,  37  of  Glycine, 
p.  283. 

XV.  Dillw  ynia,  or  Rothia  of  Persoon.  Cal.  5 fid. 
laciuiis  duabus  superioribus  falcatis,  coadunatis,  for- 
nicatis.  Vexil.  deflrxum,  deprimentib.  Leg.  li* 
neari-ensi forme,  polyspermum. 

1.  Trifoliata.  (Roth.  CaL  iss.  71.) 

XVI.  Galactia.  4-dent.  2- bract.  Pet.  omnia  ob- 
longa,  vexillo  latiore  incumbentc.  Stig,  obtusum. 
Leg,  teres-  Sem.  subrotunda. 

).  Mollis.  Carolina.  7 Mich,  ii,  p. 

2.  Glabella . Georgia,  Carolina,  j 60. 

3.  Sericen,  Bourbon.  (Jussieu.) 

4.  Pcruiula.  ( CUtoria  galactia  of  Willd.). 

5.  Pinnata.  Antilles. 

X Vll.  Ochuus.  Cal . lacin  i.e  2 superior?*  conr.i- 

ventes.  Vex.  ad  latera  dentes  2 rxscreps.  St ul. 
appUu.it  us  supra  vdlosus.  Leg.  suturis  srrainile- 
ns  itu  mbranacco  ala t is. 

1.  Pallida.  (Pisum  oc  hr  us  of  Willd.) 

Will.  Livuiat  i iA.  Cal.  tubulosus *quidis,  $ part  . 


Cor.  vexillo  erecto,  kitriboc  roflexo,  alls  patent!-  CWVI'l 
bus,  carina  bifida.  leg.  oblongum,  glabrum,  3-4-  O^dcipa*. 
spermum.  ( Fol.  exstipulata.  Flor.  raceroosi.)  _l-  ~ ' 

1.  Officinalis.  ( Glycirrkiza  glabra  of  Willd.) 

XIX.  TuurtNfA.  Cal.  campan.  aequale  5-dent,  dco- 
tibus  brevibus,  obtusis.  Vexil,  emargiaatumt  re- 
flexum. Slam,  omnia  counexa.  Leg.  laeve,  arti- 
culatum,  compressum,  marginatum. 

1.  Punctata.  St  Domingo. 

• 2.  Laur folia.  Warm  parts  of  Peruvian  Andes. 

Shrub.  ( Humboldt.) 

Sp.  2.  is  given  by  Humboldt  under  Syngekksia 
Polygamic,  Segregate. 

XX.  Sesbania.  Hot.  racetnosi.  CaL  dentibus  *c- 
qualibus.  l.*g.  elongatum,  subcylindricuiu  lxvius- 
culum,  2-valve. 

I.  Plat  year  pa.  Carolina.  (Mich.  ii.  p.  75.) 

This  genus  also  contains  Sp.  I — 18  of  Coromlla, 

p.  282. 

XXI.  Lekpede*a.  Cat.  5-part,  laciniis  subarquali* 
bus.  Cor.  carina  transverse  obtusa.  Leg.  lciiticu- 
lare,  inerme,  l->pcrrmun.  (Fol.  teruata.) 

J . Capitafa.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  (Mich.) 

This  genus  contains  also.  Sp.  13>  22,  52— 59  of 

Hedysarcm,  p.  281. 

XXII.  Zounia.  Cal.  campan.  2 lab.  Cor.  infers* 

Vexil.  curdatum,  revolutum.  Anth.  alcernz  ob- 
long*, altemae  globos*.  Leg.  articulatum,  hispi- 
duro. 

1.  lelraphylla.  Carolina.  (Not  Hcdysarum  tc* 
IraphyUum. ) 

2.  Elegaus.  Near  Canton.  ( Lourciro A 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  16,  18,  78  of  Hedy- 
ftARl'M,  p.  281. 

X XIII.  Tipiirosia.  Cal.  dentibus  subulatis,  sub- 
aequalibus.  Slam,  monadelplia.  Leg.  compres- 
sum, subcoriaccum. 

1.  Nenttsn.  (Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 

2.  Hispidula.  N.  America.  (Sfich.  ii.  68.) 

This  genus  contains  also  all  the  species  which  wc 

have  given  under  Galeua,  except  Sp.  8,  9. 

XXI V^  Ox yt «opis.  Carina  in  mucronem  superne  de- 
sinens.  Leg.  2 loc.  aut.  sub- 2- loc.  sutura  superior* 
introflexa. 

1.  Glabra.  3.  Lougitvsfra. 

2.  Teres.  4.  BrevtroUra. 

AU  from  Siberia.  This  genus  contains  also  Sp. 

15,  18,  19,  44,  47,  63—65, 87,  88,  90—94,  96, 

97,  104— 106,  115— 118, 120—128,  134—138, 

748  of  Artkaoall'S,  p.  278.  See  Dccasdolle, 
Aslragalogia.  Par.  1802. 

XXV.  MELiLori'g.  Flor.  racemosi.  CaL  tubulo- 
sus 5-dent.  Carina  simp],  alis  et  vexillo  brevior. 

Leg.  cal.  longius,  rugusum. 

1.  Linearis.  Ann.  (Persoon.) 

2.  Altissima.  France.  ( ThuiiL ) 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  11*  of  Tripoli cm, 


t>.  28a 

XXVI.  Pextaphyllon.  Cal.  campan.  5 dent,  den- 
tibus aetaceis : uno  sub  carina.  Stig.  uncinatum. 
Leg.  enode,  teres,  polyspermum.  ( Moench .) 

1.  Lu pinaster.  ( Tr folium  lupinaster  of  Willd. ) 
XXVII.  Sarcodilh.  CaL  aemitruncatus.  Cor. 
abe  plane,  breves,  carina  falcata.  Fil.  subuhta. 
Leg.  camosum,  teres.  Sem.  renifonaia.  (Lour.) 
1.  Sw ude as.  Cochinchina. 

7 
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Mdphia. 

I— v~~>  REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DIADELPII1A. 


a««  xvii 

DiadcJphia' 


Several  leguminous  genera,  which  are  given  under  Decandeia  Monogynia,  might  be  expected  in  this  class. 


CLASS  XVIII.  POLYADELPHIA. 


CIms  Decandria. 

xvm. 

Tmeobeoma.  Cal.  5-phyIl.  Pet.  5,  foraica- 
, ^ * t ta.  Ned.  urccolatum  ex  sere  ns  5 coruicula.  FiL 
_ 5,  quolibet  anthcris  2 instructum.  Sttfl.  filiformis. 

Stig.  5 part.  Cap s.  5loc.  evalvis.  Arm.  in  pulpa 
butynscea  nidubntia. 

1.  C actio.  S.  America  and  the  Antilles.  Shr. 

2.  Gujanenxis.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

* 3.  Bicolor.  New  Granada,  Province  of  Chaco. 
(Humboldt,  PI.  Kquinoct.) 

Dodbcaedria. 


1389.  Bpbboma,  or  Guazuma.  CW.  3 phyll.  Cor. 
5-pct.  petalis  bicornibus.  Nect.  campan.  5-fid.  Fil. 
5 nectario  externe  adnata,  quodlibct  anthcris  3 in- 
•tructum.  Styl.  sirnpl.  Cape,  lignosa  tubercula- 
ta  evalvis  decuplici  scric  foraminulorum  pertusa. 

1.  Guazuma.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

1390.  A b non  a.  Cal.  5-phylJ.  Cor . 5-pet.  Nect. 
urccolatum  5-fid.  Fil.  5 inter  lacinias  nectarii  in* 
•erta,  quodlibct  authcris  3 instructum.  Styli  5 sub- 
ulati.  Caps,  mcmbranacea  5-alata,  54oc.  Sent. 
cka 

1.  Augusta.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  IVhelerL  East  Indies.  Shrub. 


Icosandkia. 


1391.  Citrine  Cal  5 fid.  Pci . 5,  oblonga.  Anth. 
20,  fil.  coni.atis  in  varia  corpora.  B<tc.  9-loc. 

! . Medico.  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  Shrub. 

2.  A'tguUsta.  Amboy n a.  Shrub. 

3.  J 'apt mica.  Shr.  6.  Trifoliala.  Shr. 

4.  Aurantium.  Shr.  * 7.  Sinensis. 

5.  Dectimana.  Shr.  *8.  Bust folia. 

Sp.  3,  6 from  Japan;  4,  5 from  India;  7,  8 from 
China. 

.1392.  Melaleuca.  Cal.  5-part,  semisuperus.  Cor. 
5-pet.  Fil.  mulia,  counata  in  5 corpora.  5/y/.  1. 
Caps,  semivestita,  34oc. 

1.  Ixuasdendron.  East  Indies. 

2.  Viriiifiora.  N.  Holl.  and  N.  Caledonia. 

3.  I m nr :na.  8.  ArmMaris . 

4.  Syuarrrua.  9.  G mi sti folia. 

5.  Stypheloides.  10.  IAnarvfvlia. 

6-  ErlcifoUa.  11.  Th ymifolia. 

7.  Nodosa.  12.  Hyp^r  icifolus. 

All  shrubby,  aud  Sp.  3 — 1 2 from  New  Holland. 


PoLY  ANURIA. 


|394.  Luhea.  Ca\.  dup.  ext.  9-phyll.  int.  5-part. 
Cor.  5-pet.  Nect.  5 prnicilliformia.  Sttfl.  1. 

I.  Spcciosa.  Highest  rats,  of  the  Caraccas.  Shr. 
1395,  Du.’uo.  CM.  5-fid.  urccolatus,  rnferus.  Car. 


5- pet.  parva.  StuL  1.  Slam,  phalanges  5 ex  sep- 
tan. Ponutm  5-loc. 

1.  Zibethinus.  East  Indies.  Shrub . 

1393.  Glabrarxa,  or  Lits^ea.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pet.  5. 
Nect.  receptaculi  setia  longitudine  calycis.  Siam. 
30  : senis  semper  conncxis.  Drupa . 

1.  Tersa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

Given  under  Litsaia  by  Pcrsoon. 

1396.  Svmplocos.  Cal.  5-fid.  superut.  Cor.  5-9- 
pet.  basi  in  tubum  cohxrcntibu*.  Slant.  4plici 
serie  tubo  corolbe  accreta.  Drupa  sicca,  5-lov- 

1.  Mariinicensis.  Antilles. 

2.  Ctponima.  Groves  of  Guiana. 

3.  Arechca.  Wood*  of  Peru. 

4.  (kiopetala . Jamaica. 

5.  Tinctoria . Carolina.  (The  llopcra  linct.  of 
Linn,  and  Pcrsoon.) 

6*  ALtonia.  ColJ  mountains  of  South  America 
at  Bogota. 

• 7.  Coccinea.  Wood*  of  Mexico  near  Xalapt. 

• 8.  Ceruua.  Wood*  of  Peru  near  Jacn. 

" 9.  Serrulala.  Wood*  near  Popayan. 

* 10.  Rufescens.  Mount  Quindiu  South  America 

• 11.  TomctUosa.  Near  Ybaguc  New  Granada. 

• 1 2.  Nuda.  Woods  of  Loxa. 

*13.  Limoncillo.  Mexico  near  Xalapa. 

* 14.  Mucronala.  New  Granada. 

All  shrubby.  For  Sp.  6 — 14  see  Humboldt,  Plant* 
Equinociiales. 

X I3y7.  Hypkhicum.  Cal.  5*part.  Pei.  5.  Filr  mul* 
ta,  in  5 phalanges  basi  conn  at*.  Capsula. 

1.  Balearicum.  Majorca-  Sl.ruo. 

2.  Brath if s.  New  GranadS.  Shrub. 

3.  Augustifolium.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

4.  Lnncrolaium.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

5.  Kaltniauum.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

6.  Cajennense.  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

7.  iMuriJblium.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

8.  Bacciferum.  Guiana  and  Mexico.  Shrub. 

9.  Lali/uUum.  Guiana.  Shrub.  , 

10.  Sessilifolium.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

11.  yionojrynuni.  China,  Japan,  and  E.  Indies.  Shr. 

12.  Patulum.  Japan.  Shrub. 

13.  Calyon  um.  Greece.  • Shrub. 

14.  Ascyroidcs.  Pennsylvania.  Pereu. 

15.  Ascyron.  Siberia  and  Pyrenees.  Pertn. 

16.  Pyramidafutu.  North  America  ? Perot. 

17.  Aliemijblium.  East  Indies.  Shrub . 

18.  Guineense.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

19.  Hicheri.  Mountain*  of  Dauphiny.  Petot, 

20.  Androscemum.  Engl.  S.of  Fran,  and  Italy.  Shr. 

21.  EmargiuaUtHi.  Shrub. 

22.  Olymfjicum.  Pyrenees  oil  Mt.  Olympus.  Shr. 

23.  Pttiolaium.  Brazil.  Shrub. 

24.  Arbo  eicens.  East  Indie*.  Shrub. 

25.  Fo'ioium.  Azores  islands.  Shrub. 

26.  Fl'iribundum.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

27.  Caitaricute.  Canau  y Idea.  Shrub. 
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28.  Elat  urn.  North  A meric*.  Shrub, 

29.  Hircbunn.  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Caudia.  Shr. 

30.  Inodorum.  Cappadocia.  Shrub. 

31.  Chinense.  China.  Shrub. 

32.  Procumbens.  North  America.  Perm. 

53.  Scab  rum.  Arabia  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 

34.  Rotma rinifoti urn.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

35.  Aspalathoides . Carolina.  Shrub. 

36.  Ntfidum.  Shr.  37.  Galtoides.  S.  Carol.  Shr. 

38.  Empetrifolium.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

39.  Fasdculatum.  North  America.  Shrub. 

40.  Repens.  Barbary  and  the  East.  Perm. 

41.  Proiijicum . North  America.  Shrub. 

42.  Revolutum.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

43.  Angulos***.  Marshes  of  Carolina. 

44.  Gramineum.  New  Caledonia. 

45.  Japonicttm.  Japan. 

46.  Canadense.  Canada.  Ann, 

47.  Virgitticum.  Pennsylvania.  Perm. 

48.  Nudijhrtm.  North  America.  Peren. 

49.  Parvifhrtrm.  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina. 

50.  C&rymbosum,  Pennsylvania.  Perm. 

51.  Erectu*.  Mountains  of  Japan. 

52.  Connatum.  Monte  Video.  Shrub. 

63.  JEtkiopicum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

54.  Re/texum.  Tencriffr.  Shrub. 

55.  Mexicanum,  New  Granada.  Peren . 

56.  Caracasatntm.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

57-  Articulaium.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

58.  Quadrangnlare.  EngT.& other  pts. of Eur.  Per. 

59.  Dubtum.  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Per. 
CO.  Perforatum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

61 . Afrum.  Wet  parts  of  Barbary.  Shrub. 

62.  Humifusum.  EngL  France,  Germ.  Switz.  Per, 

63.  Dichotomum.  Island  of  St  Dominica.  Shr. 
61.  Crispum.  Calabria,  Sicily,  Greece,  Barb.  Per . 

65.  PerjbUatttm.  Peren. 

66.  Barbatum.  Austria.  Peren. 

67.  CUiatum.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

68.  Montanum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 


69.  Punetatum.  Galatia.  Peren.  Ow 

70.  Glandulosum.  Madeira.  Shrub,  XViit 

71.  Hirsutum.  Engl,  and  other  part*  of  Ear.  Per. 

72.  Elodes.  Do.  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

73.  Tomentosum . S.  of  France  and  Spain.  Peren. 

74.  Ixfnuginotvm.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

75.  Origan  folium.  Armenia.  Perm. 

76.  Orientate.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

77.  JEguotkmm,  Egypt.  Shrub. 

78.  Pulchrum.  England,  Germany,  France.  Per. 

79.  Serpyllifolium.  In  tile  East.  Shrub. 

80.  Nummularium.  In  the  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

81.  Elegans.  Siberia.  Perm. 

82.  Linearifolium.  In  Navarre  and  Bayonne. 

83.  Hyssopifolium.  Spain.  Peren. 

84.  Ericmdes.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Peren. 

85.  Cons.  S.  of  Europe  and  in  the  East.  Shr. 

86.  Mu! Hum.  Virginia  and  Canada. 

87.  Sctosum.  Virginia. 

88.  VertidUatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

• 89.  Macrtcarjmn.  Canada.  1 Mich.  ii. 

•90.  Maculatum.  Virgin,  and  Carol.  J p.  80,  82. 

• 91 . Axilla  re.  • 95.  Sitenoides. 

• 92.  Fir  gat  urn,  * 96.  Larici folium.  Peru. 

• 93.  Cist  ifol turn.  • 97.  Slruthiaefolium.  Peru. 

• 94.  Punetatum.  f Not  Sp.  69*) 

*98.  Triplinerve.  N.  America.  1 ,r  t n r, 

•90.  Hrterophyllum.  Persia.  ( Vent.  B.  CeU. 

• 100.  Dolabrffrrme.  Kentucky.  J P’ 

Sp.  90 — 96,  «ee  Lamarck,  JKnc.  iv.  p.  161,  and  Ja*. 
aieu,  Ann,  Mu*,  cap.  xiv.  p.  160. 

1398.  Ascyru*.  Cal.  4-phyll,  I’eU  4,  Fil.  mul- 
ta,  in  4 phalanges  digests. 

1 . Crux  Andrae.  Virginia. 

2.  Mnlticanle.  North  America.  Peren. 

' 3.  Hypericoide*.  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  Sbrv i. 

4.  Sian*.  North  America.  Shrub. 

5.  Pillatum.  Virginia.  Shrub. 


NEW  GENERA. 

Polyajsdiua. 

New  Ce-  I.  VlMHA.  Ca/.  3-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  hirsuta.  -Vec/. 

Be*.  elandulis  5.  Slam.  In  5 corpora  digest*  (pilusa.) 

Shjf.  pehata.  Bac.  5>Ioc.  polysperma. 

1.  Bvfetccn*.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  1 Lamarck, 

& Acuminata.  Guiana.  t Erie.  iv. 

3.  Tomentata.  Groves  of  Peni.l  Flvr.  Per. 

4.  Glabra.  Andes.  j Stfil.  183 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  POLYADELFHIA. 

Persoon  has  abolished  this  class.  He  ranks  un.  Polya  vdria  the  genera  CtTBus,  Duwo  SympLO- 
der  Dodecakbraa  the  genus  Glabsasia  ; under  cos,  Hymmcusi,  Ascybum,  Vumu»  and  Palav*._ 
Icosakdria  the  genu*  mclalecca  j and  under 


This  genus  also  contains  Sp.  6, 7, 8, 10  of  Hypericvm.  XrwCt- 
II.  Pa  LATA.  Cal.  5-phyll.:  folio),  margin?  inembrs-  ***• 
naceis.  Pet.  S,  unguib.  ciliata,  cui  Siam,  in  S 
congeries,  inserta.  Anti.  incumbeotes,  bati  biper- 
fbratse.  Stig.  renifurmia.  Cap*,  subglobosa,  5- 
loc.  Arm.  4-goni.  Recent,  cubrotunda,  carnosa. 

(Cor.  albte,  rotatsr,  deciduz.)  (FI  Per,  181.) 

1.  J anceolata.  Groses  of  Peru. 

2.  Buerrata.  Do.  3.  Glabra.  Do. 
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CLASS  XIX.  SYNGENESIA. 


• xix. 

genesis. 

Sect.  I. 


Aqualis. 

Semijioseular  Flowers^  the  Florets  being 
strap-shaped. 


1428.  Scolymus.  Becept.  paleaceum.  Cal.  imbri- 
cat  illy  spinosua.  Pappus  0. 

1.  Maculatvs.  Narbonne,  Italy,  Barbary.  An. 

2.  Hispantcus.  Italy,  Sicily,  Fran.  Barb.  Ann. 

S.  Grandifoms.  Barbary.*  Perea. 

$ 1427.  Cichoricm.  Becept.  subpah-accum.  CaL 
calyculatus.  Papp.  polyphyllus  paleaceua. 

1.  Inly  bus.  Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Pmnilum.  Ann. 

S.  Endivia.  East  Indies.  Ann.  Bien. 

4.  Divaricatunt.  Morocco.  Ann. 

5.  Spinosttm.  Candia  and  Sicily.  Bien. 

1426.  Catananche.  Becept.  paleaceum.  Cal.  im- 

bncatus,  scariosu*.  Papp.  paleaceua  5-pbyll.  paleia 
arisUtis. 

1.  Ccerulea.  8.  of  France  and  Barbary.  Per. 

2.  Caspitosa.  Barbany^rar  Tlcrasen.  Per. 

3.  Lutea.  Candia.  Ann. 

1420.  Seriola.  Becept.  paleaceum.  Cal.  aimpl. 
Papp.  suhpilonus. 

1.  Ixrvrgnta.  On  rocks  in  Barbary.  Pcren. 

2.  AZthnrnsis.  Italy  and  Barbary  Ann. 

S.  Cretmsis.  Candia.  4.  Urens.  Sicily. 

J 1421.  Hypoch juris.  Becept.  paleaceum.  Cal . 
submihricatus.  Papp.  pltimonus. 

1.  Helvetica.  Switz.  Austria,  France.  Per. 

2.  Maculata.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Mini  fra.  Portugal  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

4.  Glabra.  England,  Denmark,  Germ.  France, 
and  Switzerland.  Ann. 

$ Bndicatn.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
* 6.  Dimorpha.  Portugal.  (Brotero,  i.  p.  332.) 
1399.  Geropogon.  Becept.  subsetoso-paleacfum. 
Cal.  polyphvll.  simplex,  vel  calyculatus.  S 'em. 
disci  pappo  plnmoso,  radii  5-arittato. 

1.  Glaber.  Italy  near  Nice.  Ann. 

2.  Hirsntm . Itafy  France,  and  Portugal.  Ann. 

. 3.  Calycnlatus.  Pcren. 

1416.  Rothia.  Becrjtt.  vdlosom  margine  paleaceum. 
Cal.  polvphyl).  arquabs.  Papp.  pilosus  sessilis  dis- 
ci ; nullus  radii. 

1.  Andrt/n/oides.  Spain.  Ann. 

2.  Cheiranthifolia.  Spain  and  France.  Ann . 

3.  Ilur  dnnta.  S.  of  Europe  and  Sicily.  Ann . 
Given  by  Persoon  as  a subgeuus  to  AndrYala. 

1415.  Anohyala.  Becept.  villosum.  Cal.  multi- 
part. iibxquali*.  rotuno.it us.  Papp.  simpl.  sessilis. 

1.  Cheiranthifolia.  Madeira.  Perm. 

2.  Pinnaliftda.  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles.  Bien. 

3.  Crithmifolia.  Madriny  Bien. 

4.  Nigricans.  Barbary ,«iear  La  Calle. 

5.  Rngvsina.  Islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Per. 

6.  Lamita.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

1425.  Triptilion.  Becejtt.  villosum.  Papp.  aris- 
ta! us,  aristis  apice  plumosia.  Cat.  imbricatus. 

1.  Laciniatum . Peru  and  Chib.  Ann.  (See 
Ft.  Per.) 
rdt.  IV.  PART  I. 


$ 1400.  Tragopogon.  Becept.  nudum.  CaL  simpl.  cu»  XfX. 
polyphylk.  Papp.  plumoous  stipitatus.  Syngenesis. 

1.  Pratmsts.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bien.  v— — * 

2.  Mutabilis.  Siberia.  Bien. 

3.  Undulatus.  Tauria.  Bien. 

4.  Orienia/u.  In  the  East,  and  at  Astracan. 

Bi<-n. 

5.  Canns.  Meadows  of  Hungary.  Bien. 

6.  Major.  Germany  and  Austria.  Bim. 

7.  PorrifoltHS . Engl.  Switz.  and  Germ.  Bien. 

8.  Angus  t>foiius.  County  of  Nice.  Bien. 

9.  Crm  i/alius,  Italy  and  Montpellier.  Bien. 

10.  Fvlosus.  Spain  and  Siberia.  Bien. 

11  .Dandelion.  Virginia. 

12.  Istnatni.  In  the  East,  and  in  Palestine. 

*13.  Flocoosum.  Hungary.  Bien . ( PI . Hung.) 

1401.  Arnopogon.  Becept.  nudum.  Papp.  plu- 
mo&us,  stipitatus.  Cal.  monophyll.  octopart.  tur- 
binatus. 

1.  Dalechampii.  Spain  and  France.  Perm. 

2.  Picroides.  Candia  and  Montpellier.  Ann. 

3.  Asper.  Montpellier. 

4.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bien. 

X 1413.  Helmintia.  Becept.  nudum.  Cal.  duplex  : 
interior  8 phyll.  aequalis  j exterior  5-phyll.  fongi- 
tudine  intcrioris.  Sem.  transversim  striata.  Pap. 
stipitatus  plumosus. 

1.  Eckioides.  England,  France,  Italy.  Ann. 

• 2.  Spinosa.  Pyrenees.  ( Dccand.  Synops. ) 

Sp.  1.  is  given  by  Dr  Smith  under  Pickis. 

| 1410.  Pjcris.  Becept.  nudum.  Papp.  plumosus 
stipitatus.  Sem.  transversim  striata.  Cal.  caly- 
culatus. 

J.  Hieracioutes.  Engl.  Germ.  France.  Per. 

2.  Ja/jO/>ica.  Japan. 

3.  Aculeata.  Hills  in  Barbary.  Perm. 

4.  Pauci/tora.  South  of  France.  Ann. 

5.  Asplcntuides.  Sandy  shores  of  Barbary.  Per. 

6.  Buderalis.  Bohemia  near  Prague.  Perm. 

Persoon  includes  m this  genus  Sp.  15.  and  18.  of 

Crfpis. 

^ 1408.  Aparoia.  Becept.  nudum.  Papp.  plumo- 
sus sessilis.  CaL  imbneatu*. 

1.  Autantiaca.  Mts.  of  Hungary.  Perm. 

2.  Alpina.  France,  Italy,  ana  Austria.  Pn-en.. 

3.  Crocea.  Carpathian  mountains.  Pcren. 

4.  Mastitis.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

5.  Dubia.  Mts.  of  Salzburg.  Pcren. 

6.  Tuberosa.  France  and  Italy.  Pcren. 

7.  Jncona.  Germ.  Switz.  and  France.  Per. 

8.  Taraxacr,  Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  Switzer- 
land, Scotland,  and  Lapland.  Perm. 

9.  Autumnalis.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Perm. 

10.  Crispar  France  and  Switzerland.  Perm. 

11.  Hispid a.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Perm. 

12.  yillarui.  Rocks  of  Dauphiny.  Perm. 

13.  Coranopi folia.  Barbary,  uear  Cafsa. 

14.  Hispanico.  Spain. 

15.  A spera.  Woods  of  Hungary.  Pcren. 

16.  Varitgota.  Monte  Video. 

17.  Hieraaoiies.  Galatia. 

1402.  Scorzoneha.  Becept.  nudum.  Papp.  plu- 
2 o 
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Clan  XIX-  irosus  substipitatus.  Cal.  imbriealus  squamis  mar- 
Synyenciia.  gine  KZriom. 

— — A Tomentosa . Armenia.  Perm. 

2.  Austriaca , or  Nervosa.  Austr.  Switr..  Per, 

3.  Humilis>  or  Nervosa.  N.  of  Europe.  Per. 

4.  Hispanica.  Spain,  Hung.  Siberia.  Perm. 

5.  Glastifolia.  Germ.  Bohemia,  Silesia.  Per. 

6.  Carictfolia.  Wet  places  in  Siberia.  Perm. 

7.  Pandora.  Austria  and  S.  of  Hung.  Per. 

8.  Undtikita.  Barbary  and  Greece.  Peren. 

9.  Graminifolia.  Portugal  and  Siberia.  Perm . 

10.  Tuberosa.  Syria  and  at  the  Wolga.  Perm. 

11.  Pusilla.  At  the  Caspian  Sea.  Peren. 

12.  Rosea.  Brandenb.  Hung.  Carniola.  Perm. 

1 S.  Purpurea.  Austria  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

14.  Angusti folia.  Spain,  Montpellier,  Aust.  Per. 

15.  Pinifoiia.  Spain  and  France.  Peren. 

16.  Hirsuta.  Italy,  and  in  the  East.  Peren . 

17.  ViUosa.  At  Tergesti. 

18.  Enospcrma.  At  the  Caspian  Sea.  Peren. 

19.  Cretica.  Candia.  Perm. 

20.  Capentis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

21.  ChondriUoides.  Spain. 

22.  Resedifolia.  Spain,  Montpel.  the  East.  Per. 

23.  Calcitrapifolia.  N.  of  Africa,  the  East.  Per. 

24.  Laciniala.  Germany  aud  France.  Rim. 

25.  Octangularis.  South  of  Europe.  Bien. 

26.  Pumila.  Spain.  Ann. 

27.  CoronopiJ'olia.  Mountains  of  Barbary.  Per. 

28.  Orientnlts.  29.  Asperrima.  Galatia. 

30.  Taraxacijblia.  Bohemia.  Peren . 

31.  Acautis.  Silesia.  Bim. 

32.  Elongata.  Coasts  of  Greece. 

• 33.  Arisfaia.  Pyrenees.  1 Decand.  Si/uop.  PI. 

• 34.  Muricuta.  Piedmont.  J Gall. 

• 35.  Fistulosa.  Portugal.  ( Brotero , i.  329.) 
*36.  Stulosa.  (Persoon,  Synop.  ii.  p.  S61.) 

• 37-  Pmnatifida.  Carolina.  ( Mien.  ii.  p.  89.) 

• 38.  Aspera.  In  the  East.  (Desf.  Ann.  Mus .) 
j:  1407.  Liontodon.  Recept.  nudum.  Cal.  du- 
plex. Papp.  stipitatus  pilosus. 

1.  Taraxacum . Britain,  See.  N.  Amer.  Peren. 

2.  Serotinus.  Hungary  and  Tauria.  Per. 

3.  Livid uSy  or  pah stre  of  Smith.  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Peren. 

4.  I^evigatus.  Spain.  Peren. 

5.  Obovatus.  Spain.  Peren. 

m 6?  Sincnse.  China.  ( Loureiro . ) 

J 1412.  Crepib.  Recept.  nudum.  CaL  calyculatus 
squamii  dcciduis.  Fanp.  pilosus,  substipitatus. 

1.  Burst  folia.  Sicily.  Perm. 

2.  Nemausensis.  France,  Italy,  Palestine.  Ann. 

3.  Jjtontodontoides . Woods  of  Piedmont.  Bien. 

4.  Taraxacifolia . Fields  of  Barbary.  Bien. 

5.  Apargioides.  Aust.  Salzburg,  Bavaria.  Per. 

6.  Veticaria.  Candia.  Perm. 

7.  Scan'osa.  Italy.  Ann. 

8.  Tauriucnsisy  or  preecox.  Europe.  Ann. 

9.  Alvina.  Mts.  of  Italy  and  Siberia.  Ann. 

10.  .libido.  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  Perm. 

1 1 . Rtgida.  Hungary  and  Tauria.  Peren. 

12.  Ill  gens.  The  Azores.  Perm. 

13.  Rubra.  Italy.  Ann. 

14.  Fartitla.  Bnt.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

15.  •Spnnyrrioua.  Portugal  and  Italy.  Ann. 

10.  As/  era.  The  East,  Study,  Palestine.  Ann. 
17.  Lappa  era.  Ann. 

IN.  RhugadiuloiiUs.  Spain,  near  Malaga.  Ann. 


19.  Virgata.  Saode  parts  of  Barbary.  Ann.  0 m m 

20.  Hieracioides.  Hungary.  Peren.  *7«gani 

21.  Hispida.  Hungary,  Croatia,  Sdavon.  Ann.^f* 

22.  Tectorum.  EngX  and  other  pu.  of  Eur.  Ax n. 

23.  Agrestis.  Hungary.  Ann. 

24.  Biennis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bint, 

25.  Scabra.  France. 

26.  Pinnatifida.  Germany  and  Italy.  Ann. 

27.  Virens.  France  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 

28.  Dioscoridis.  Fra.  Siber.  the  Palatinate,  Ann, 

29.  Macrophyfla.  Algiers. 

30.  Curonopifolia.  Canary  Islands.  Ann. 

Si.  Tenui foua.  Tauria.  Per ? 

32.  Filiformix.  Madeira.  Bien. 

•33.  Setosa.  Rhaerian  Alps.  \ Persoon,  .S'ynop.ii. 

• 34.  Pungens.  J p.  376. 

• 35.  Niceeensis.  Near  Nice.  (Bulbis.) 

• 36.  Parrijlora.  In  the  East.  Ann.  (Desf.  Cat.) 

• 87.  Latijolia.  Turin.  (Balbis  in  rers.  *Sy».| 

1405.  Cho.vdiiilla.  Recept.  nudum.  CaL  cily* 

culatus.  Papp.  simpl.  stipitatus.  Flosculi  multi* 
pltci  eerie.  bent.  muricata. 

1.  Juncea.  Germ.  Switz.  and  France.  Peren. 

2.  Crepoides.  3.  Nudicaulis.  Egypt.  An. 

J 1406.  Pbenanthes.  Recept.  nudum.  CaL  caly* 

culatus.  Papp.  simpl.  subaessilis.  Flosculi  uni* 
plici  ferie. 

1.  Tenui/olia.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

2.  Hispida.  Siberia. 

3.  ( 'hi  nett  sis.  China  and  Japan. 

4.  Virgata.  North  America. 

5.  Purpurea.  Germ.  Switz.  aud  Italy.  Ter. 

6.  Javanica.  Java. 

7.  Lanceolata.  Japan.  Ann. 

8.  Debt  Us.  Japan.  Ann.  9.  Dental  a.  Japan. 

10.  Rhombifolia . Caraccas. 

11.  Hastata . Japan. 

12.  Alba.  Carolina,  Virginia,  Penney Iv.  Per. 

13.  Rubicunda.  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Per. 

14.  Repens.  East  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

15.  Altisiima.  Virginia.  Penney  1.  Canada.  IW. 

16.  ChondriUoides.  S.  of  Eur.  and  Arabi*.  Per. 

17.  Spiaosa.  Spain,  Barbary,  and  Arabia.  Shr. 

18.  Romosissima.  Near  Nice.  Bien.  .4**. 

19-  Vimtnca.  Austria,  France,  Portugal. 

20.  Aspera.  21.  Pianola.  Tencnffe.  Shr , 

22.  Sarmentosa.  East  Indies. 

23.  Jsplenijhlia.  Do.  24.  bone  hi  folia.  Do.  A 

25.  Hteraajolia.  France  and  Italy.  An*. 

26.  Stntarrosa.  Japan. 

27.  Multiflora.  Japan.  Ann. 

28.  Acanthifolia.  Candia.  Peren . 

29.  ErysenifoUa.  Pont  us. 

30.  Muralis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  As*. 

31.  Japonica.  Japan.  32.  tiumiUs.  Do.  A*. 

33.  Ltpraia.  Japan.  Ann. 

• 34.  JUinomsis.  Illinois.  1 Mich.  FL 

• 35.  Racemose . New  Canada.  > fitter,  p. 

• 36.  CrepidineOg  Illinois,  Carolina.  J 83,  &c. 

1404.  Lactuca«  Recept.  nudum.  CaL  imbrica- 
tus,  cylindricus,  margine  membranacco.  Papp- 
simpl.  stipitatus.  Scut,  lxvia. 

1.  .Saliva.  Ann.  2.  Crispa.  Ann. 

9.  Palmata.  Ann. 

4.  Jnttfbacea.  South  America.  Ann. 

5.  Racemose.  Armenia. 

6.  Quercina.  Carolina  and  Germany.  Pert*- 

7.  Strkta.  Hungary  aud  Italy.  Bien. 

7 
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CUaXiX,  8.  Chaixi.  Danphiny.  Ann. 

itogtooua  9 EUjngnta.  Pennsylvania. 

1 ^ 10.  Capmsis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Scariola,  Eng.  and  other  pts.  of  Ear.  Ann. 

12.  Virosa.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann* 

13.  Angusiana.  Piedmont.  Ann. 

14 . Sagittal  a.  Woods  of  Hungary.  Bien. 

15.  Saligna.  France,  Austria,  Germany.  Ann . 

16.  Tnberota.  Perm.  17.  Indica . Java. 

18.  Scgusiana.  Fields  of  Piedmont.  Ann. 

19.  Tenerrima.  Spain.  Perm. 

20.  Permnit.  Germany,  Switz.  France.  Per. 

21.  Snnchifolia.  Candia  and  Tartarv.  Pcren . 

• 22.  IjongiJolui.  Upper  Carolina.  I Mich.  ii. 

• 23.  t rramini folia.  Lower  Carolina,  j p.  85. 

$ 14-1 1.  Hikracicm.  Recept.  nudum.  Cal.  imbri- 
catus,  ovatus.  Papp.  simpl.  sessilia. 

1.  Aureum.  Switz.  Austr.  Italy,  France.  Per. 

2.  Rupestre.  Piedm.  Switz.  Salzburg.  Per. 

3.  Pinnati/Umm.  Armenia.  Pcren. 

4.  Purpttrcum.  Tauria.  Perm. 

5.  Alpestre.  Austr.  Germ,  and  Switz.  Perm. 

6.  Alptnum.  Brit.  Lapl.  Austr.  Switz.  Per . 

7.  Pumilum.  Mts.  of  Salzburg.  Perm. 

8.  Glabratum.  Mts.  of  Salzburg.  Perm. 

9.  Bulbosum.  Montpellier,  Italy,  Barb.  Per. 

10.  Piloseila.  Brit,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

1 1 . Dubinin.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

12.  Auricula.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

1 3.  Repent.  Perm. 

14.  Angusti folium.  Austria  and  France.  Perm. 

15.  Flormiinum.  Germ.  France,  Italy.  Perm. 

16.  Gfswms.  Dcnm.  Germ,  and  Switz.  Per. 

17.  Slaticifolium.  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Germa- 
ny, Italy,  and  Dauphiny.  Perea. 

18.  Preemortum.  Switz.  and  Germany.  Peren. 

19.  Integrifolium.  Bavar.  Salz.  and  Switz.  Per. 

20.  Incamatum.  Carinthia  and  Caraiola.  Shr. 

21.  AnranUacum.  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Styria,  and  Austria.  Shrub. 

22.  Lamsonii.  On  walls  in  Dauphiny.  Perm. 

23.  Jjaniferum.  Mountains  of  Valentia.  Per . 

24.  Vmosum.  North  America.  Peren. 

25.  Gronovii.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Per « 

26.  Crnceum.  Siberia.  Perm. 

27  Gmelini.  Siberia.  Peren. 

28.  Capcuse.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  PnniculaUtm.  Canada,  Pennsylvania. 

30.  Marumnm.  North  America.  Peren. 

SI.  Chond riUoides.  Lower  Austria.  Perm. 

32.  Hnmile.  Austria,  Frauce,  Italy,  Switz.  Per . 
S3.  Nigrescens.  Perm. 

34.  PrunHUrfolium.  Switz. Savoy,  Italy,  Fran.  Per . 

35.  Fcetidum.  Armenia.  Peren. 

36.  Montanum.  Austria, Savoy, Switz.  Fran.  Per . 
87.  Porrifoimm.  Aust.  Fran,  and  the  Vallaia.  Per. 

S8.  So  xa  tile.  Austria  and  Hungary.  Perm. 
$9.  Glaucum.  Italy  and  France.  Peren. 

40.  Molle.  Austria,  Switz.  and  Scotland.  Perm. 

41 . Mmrorum.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

42.  Sylvaticum.  Engl.  France,  and  Italy.  Perm. 

4S.  Ramosum..  Hungary.  Perm. 

44.  Paludosum.  Engl.  and  other  nts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

45.  Di psanoidcs.  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

46.  Lyratum.  Siberia. 

47.  Ccrinihoides.  Pyrenees.  Perm. 

48.  Flexuosmn.  Mts.  of  Croatia,  Piedmont.  Per . 

49.  Croat  ic*mK  Mountains  of  Croatia,  Pcren. 
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50.  Amplrxicaule.  Pyrenees.  Perm.  Class  XIX. 

51.  Pyrcnaicnm.  Mountains  of  Austria,  Salz- 

burg,  Switzerland,  France.  Perm.  ' 

52.  Sibtrictnn . Mountains  in  Siberia.  Pcren. 

53.  Grandiflorum.  Switz.  France,  and  Hung.  Per. 

5\.  Intybaceum.  France,  Switz.  and  Germ.  Per. 

55.  Ciiuilum.  Candia. 

56.  Villosvm.  Brit.  Bohemia,  Switz.  Montp.  Per. 

51.  Lanatum.  Mountains  of  Croatia.  Peren. 

58.  HaUcri.  Dauphiny,  Switz.  and  Silesia.  Per. 

59.  Echioides.  Hungary  and  Prussia.  Peren. 

60.  Unriulatum.  Spain.  Pcren. 

61.  Glutinosum.  Narbonne.  An u. 

62.  Kalntii.  Pennsylvania. 

63.  Racemorum.  Hungary'.  'Peren. 

64.  Fuliosum.  Hungary*.  Peren. 

65.  Sabaudum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Ear.  Per. 

66.  Prmanthiddes.  Scotl.  Fran.  Switz.  Italy.  Per. 

67.  Larugatum.  Peren. 

68.  Lanccolatum.  Woods  of  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

69.  Fruticosuin.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

70.  Umbel! alum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per 
*71.  llyosiridifolium.  Mt.MesmcratSt  Gall.(  J ill.) 

• 72.  Schraderi.  Savoy.  1 Dccand.  Synop. 

• 73.  Fnophorum.  France.)  p.  258. 

• 74.  Andryalosdes.  France  and  Italy.  (Pillars.) 

•75.  Canadense.  Canada.  7 Mich.  ii. 

• 76?  .S  abrum.  Canada  and  Carolina.)  p.  86. 

• 77.  Corymbosum.  (Pcrsoon,  Synop.  ii.  p.  374  } 

*78.  Ainbiguum.  Alps.  (Do.) 

• 79? Intermedium.  Bavaria.  (Decand.  PL) 

• 80.  Molle.  Scotland  and  Austria.  (Smith,  ii.  832.) 
t 1403.  Soscni  K.  Recept.  nudum.  Cal.  iinbrieatui, 

ventricosus.  Pajm.  pilosus  scssilis. 

1.  Maritimus.  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.  Per. 

2.  Crassi folius.  Spain.  Perm. 

3.  Quenifoliut.  Barbary'  on  mts,  of  Cafsa.  Shr. 

4.  Fruticosuin.  Rocks  of  Madeira.  Shrub. 

5.  Addas.  Morocco.  Shrub. 

6.  Pi  anal  us.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

7.  Radicatus.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

8.  Taraxifolius.  Guinea. 

9.  Pal  its  tr  is.  Engl.  Germ.  Fran.  Hungary.  Per. 

10.  Art' crisis.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per, 

11.  Agrestis.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

12.  Lacerus.  Ann. 

13.  A ngusli folius.  Barbary  near  Cafsa.  Per. 

14.  Umbellifer . Cape.  15.  Gltibcr.  Do. 

16.  Gonrcnsis.  Isle  of  Goree  in  Africa.  Ann. 

17.  Oler arcus.  Fields  of  Europe.  Ann. 

18.  Tenerrimus.  Muntp.  Florence,  Barbary.  Ann. 

19.  Chondrilloides.  Barbary  and  Sicily.  Perm. 

20.  Ihs/Minirus.  At  Malaga  in  Spain.  Ann. 

21.  Tingiianus.  Coast  of  Barbary.  Ann. 

22.  Picroides . France  and  Barbary'.  Ann. 

23.  Dichotomus.  Arabia  Felix  and  Tunis. 

24.  Plumieri.  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

25.  MacrophyUus , or  Canadensis.  N.  Amer.  Per. 

26.  Alpinus , or  Crenilseus.  Eur.  and  Canada-  Per . 

27.  Lapponicus.  Mountains  of  Lapland.  Rim. 

28.  7 A’Hcopfueus.  North  America.  Bien. 

29.  Florida  nits.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Bien. 

30.  Acu  initial  us.  North  America. 

31.  Pallidus.  Canada. 

32.  Silnricus.  Siberia,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  Per. 

33.  Taiiartcus.  Tartary  and  Siberia.  Perm. 

*34.  Cordijolia.  (Persoon,  Sunop.  ii.  p.  364.) 

1423.  Zaumua.  Recept . nuaum.  Sem.  radii  in- 
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vlLtuXIX.  curva,  disci  recta.  Papp.  brevitsimus  subplumosua. 
-Syngcng.U;  Co/,  calyculatus,  calrculo  membranacco. 

1.  Verrucosa.  Italy  and  the  East.  Ann. 

‘ J 1422.  LAPSANA.  Recepl.  nudum.  Cal.  subcaly- 
culattis,  squamis  singulis  iuterioribus  canaliculate. 
Papp.  0. 

].  Fcelida.  Italy, Switz.  Sal  zb.  A ust. Hung.  Per. 

2.  Pusitta.  Europe.  Ann. 

S.  Virgata.  Barba ry  near  La  Calle.  Perm . 

4.  Communis.  Engl,  and  other  pt».  of  Eur.  Ann. 

5.  Crispa . Ann. 

1421.  Rhagadiolu.i.  Recent,  nudum.  Sem.  arcuata 
patentia.  Papp.  0.  Cat.  calyculatus. 

1.  Stcllatus.  Montpellier  and  Bologna.  Ann. 

2.  F.tlu/is.  In  the  East  and  CamioTa.  Ann. 

3.  Koclpinia.  Peru  and  Dauria.  Ann. 

1419*  Keuuj a.  Recepl.  nudum.  Cat.  polyphyll.  simp]. 

Papp.  membranaccus  5-phvll.  cum  setis  5 inter* 
mix  tin  alternis. 

1.  Virginica . Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Ann. 
Given  by  Persoon  under  H VO  8 EH  is. 

J1417.  HyosERI*.  Recepl . nudum.  Cal.  calycul. 
Papp . dupl.  ext.  capillaccus;  int.paloaceo  -amtatua. 

1.  Radial  a.  Spain,  France,  and  Barbary.  Pfr. 

2.  Luctda.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

3-  Scabra.  Sicily,  Barbary.  Ann. 

4.  Hisjnda.  Morocco.  Ann.  Peren. 

5.  Pi/gmwa.  Madeira.  Ann.  6.  Hirta. 

7.  Armaria.  Mogodore  in  Morocco.  Ann. 

8.  Prmanthoides . North  America. 

♦9.  Minima.  England, Scc.Ann.  {Smith.)  {Lap- 
sana  Fcrtida  of  Willd. ) 

• 10.  An  a ust i folia.  • 12.  Amptcxicaulis . 

• 1 1.  Major.  * 13.  Montana. 

Sp.  10 — 13  from  Carolina,  see  Michaux. 

1418.  Hedypnois.  Recent,  nudum.  Cal.  calycul. 
Papp.  disci  dupl.  ext.  obsoleto  multiseto;  int.  pa- 
leacco  5 -phyllo ; radii  margo  mcmbranaceus,  den- 
tic  ulatui. 

1 . Montpeliensis.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Mauritania.  Barbary  ? Ann. 

S.  Rhagadiolioidef..  .South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

4.  Crettca.  Candia.  Ann.  5.  Pendula • Ann. 
* 6.  Aculcata.  Pyrenees?  ( Balbis .) 

This  genus  is  given  by  Persoon  as  a subgenus  to 
Hvoseris. 

1409.  Thai  NCI  A.  Rccept.  favosum.  Papp.  diffor- 
rais : marginalis  membrana  multifida  ; centralis  ati- 
pitatus  nlutnosus.  Cal.  8>angularis  8-phyll.. 

1.  Jfirta.  Germ.  Switzer!.  France,  Spain.  Per. 

2.  tfispida.  Spain  and  France.  Ann. 

•3  Gntmosa.  Portugal.  ( Rrotero .) 

1414.  Tolvis.  Recepl.  favosum.  Cat.  calycul.  squa- 
mis  subulatis  cal.  longioribus.  Papp.  difformis, 
marginalis  dentatus  ; centralis  2 sen  4-aristatus. 

I.  Barba/a.  Montpellier,  Vesuvius,  Sicily.  Ann. 
• 2.  Umbellala.  Genoa.  * 3.  Altissima.  Piedmont. 

Sect.  II.  Flowers  Capitate , or  growing  in  Hr  ads. 

1438.  Atractylib.  Rccept.  palraceum.  Papp.  plu- 

mosur.  Cat.  imbricatus  calycul.  Cor.  radiata, 
corollulis  radii  5 drritatis.  " 

1.  Humitis.  Mtdrid,  Egypt,  Narbonnr.  Dim. 

2.  Flavrt.  Sandy  parts  of  Barbary.  Peren. 

1439.  Acarna.  Rccept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  plumosus. 
Cal.  imbricatus  calycul.  Cor.  flosculosa. 

1.  Qummifera-  Spain,  Barb.  Italy,  Candia.  Per. 


2.  Macrocephala.  Tunis.  Peren.  OmJXL 

3.  Macropht/lla.  Mt.  Atlas  near  Tlemfen.  Per. 

4.  Cetipilota.  Barbary  near  Tlcmsen.  Shrub.  '_-r^rv"' 

5.  Lancea.  Japan.  6.  Ocala.  Japan. 

7.  Cancellata.  Spain,  Barbary,  and  Candia.  Amu 
Persoon  gives  this  genus  as  a subgenus  to  Atr&c- 

TYLIB. 

X 1432.  Serrati'LA.  Recepl . paleaceum  sen  villoiutr. 

Cat.  imbricatus  cylindraceus  inermt*.  Papp.  plu- 
mosus  seu  dentatus. 

1.  Tinctoria.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Coronnta.  Siberia  and  Italy.  Peren. 

3.  Qninqucfoiia.  North  of  Persia.  Perm. 

4.  Humitis.  Mount  Atlas  near  Tlcmsen.  Per. 

5.  Mollis.  Spain.  Peren. 

6.  P'fgmtra.  Austria,Styna,  Carniola,  Hung.Prr. 

7-  Alpina.  Engl.  Lapl.  Switz.  and  Siberia.  Per. 

8.  Ducolor.  Switz.  Fran.  Austria,  Siberia-  Per. 

9.  Angintifnlia.  Eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  Per. 

10.  Satici  folia.  Siberia.  Perm. 

11.  India.  E.  Indies.  12.  Multi  flora.  Siberia. 

13.  Caspica.  At  the  Caspian.  Perm. 

14.  Mucronata.  Hills  in  Barbary.  Peren. 

J5.  Amaru.  Siberia.  Peren. 

16.  Centanroidrs.  Siberia.  Peren . 

17.  Japonica.  Japan.  18.  Ciliata.  Egypt. 

19.  Seiosa.  Silesia.  Rim. 

20.  Arvensis.  Fields  of  Europe.  Rim. 

* 21.  Stdtacaulis.  Austria,  France.  Per.  ( Gouan.) 

• 22.  Acti/ifolia.  Monte  Video.  ( Enc.  Rot.  vi.  554.) 

* 23.  Albina.  Brasil.  Shr.  ( Decandolte .) 

• 24.  Rifrons.  Do.  • 25.  Pcdnnculata.  Do.  Shr. 

1445.  Carthamus.  Rccept.  paleacco-setosum.  Cal. 

ovatus,  imbricatus  squamis  apice  subovato-foLiaceis. 

Papp.  paleaceo-pilosus.  sen  0. 

1 . Ttnctorius.  Egypt  and  East  Indies.  Ann. 

2.  FUtvercens.  Armenia.  Ann. 

S.  Persicus.  Persia.  Ann. 

4.  Dentatus.  Malta  and  Natolia.  Ann. 

5.  Lanatus.  France,  Italy,  Candia,  Switzerland, 
Carniola,  and  Crimea.  Ann. 

6.  Creticus.  Candia.  Ann. 

7.  Pectinatus.  Barbary  near  Tlemsen.  Per. 

8.  Multifidus.  Hills  about  Algiers. 

9.  Tin  git  anus.  Hills  about  Algiers.  Per. 

10.  Cceruleut.  Spain  and  Barbary.  Per. 

11.  Helmioidcs.  Barbary  near  Mascar.  Ann. 

12.  Pi tiruit us.  Fields  of  Barbary.  Perm. 

13.  Mitissimus.  At  Paris  and  Montpellier.  Per. 

14.  Cardunceftns.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

15.  Arborcscms.  Spain.  Shrub. 

16.  Salicijotius . Rocks  of  Madeira.  Shrub. 

* 17.  Giaucus.  Near  the  Caspian.)  Richer  stein, 

• 18.  Qxyacantha.  Do.  Ann.  J Tab.  No.  32. 

* 19-  Cynaroides.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Bien. 

• 20.  Magettanicus.  Straits  of  Magellan.  ( Lamarck.) 

| 1437.  Carlina.  Rccept . paleaceo-fictosum.  Cor. 

flosculosx.  Cat.  radiatus  squamis  margmalibus 
longis,  colorati'.  Papp.  paleacen-plumoeus. 

1.  Acaulis.  Mt*.  ol  Italy  and  Germany.  Per. 

2.  Acanthi  folia.  Pyrenees,  Vallais,  Carniola.  Per. 

3.  Adgrcgafa.  Mountains  of  Croatia.  Peren} 

4.  Lyrata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Ljanata.  Italy,  Narbonnc,  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

G.  Inrolucrata . Algiers.  Perm.  • 

7.  Corymbosa.  Italv,  Fran.  Carniola,  Barb.  Per. 

8.  Sulphurea.  Hills  in  Algiers.  Ann. 

9.  Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Bien. 
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CbaXCC*  10.  Racemota.  Dc»ert  parts  of  Spain,  Ann. 

Syr.fcoeta.  ] i.  Pyrenaica.  Pyrenees. 

' — v ' 12.  Xcranthemoides.  T me  rifle.  Shrub. 

9 13.  Simplex.  Hungary.  (PI.  Hung.) 

•14.  Echinus.  At  the  Caspian.  (Btebersfein.) 

^ 1429.  Arctium.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Cal  glo- 
bosus  : squamis  apice  hamis  inflexis.  Papp.  seto- 
so-palcaceua. 

1.  Lappa.  England  and  North  America.  Bien. 

2.  Bardana , or  Tomentosum.  Europe.  Bien. 
1459.  Ptkronia.  Recept.  paleaceum,  palci*  multi- 
part. Papp.  subplumosu*.  Cal.  imbricatus,  squa- 
rais  carinatis. 

1.  Suinosa.  14.  Cephalotes. 

2.  C amphora t a.  15.  Vitlosa. 

3.  Stricta.  16.  Hirsute. 

4.  Echinata.  17.  Cinerea. 

5.  Flexicaulis.  18.  Oppositifolia. 

6.  Fastigiate.  19.  Pisco sa. 

7.  Panicvtala . 20.  (ilauca. 

8.  Fasciculate.  21.  Ciliala. 

9.  Succidenta.  22.  Glomerate. 

10.  Glabrata.  23.  Reioria. 

1 1 . Pullens.  24.  Inflexa. 

12.  Aspera . 25.  Membranacea. 

IS-  Mtnula.  26.  Scariosa. 

27.  Porophylhtm.  Mexico.  Ann. 

*28.  Tomenlosa.  Near  Canton.  ( Loureiro .) 

Sp.  1—26  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

1442.  S tob.ea.  Recept . hispidum  favosuni.  Papp. 
paleaceus.  Cor.  flosculou.  Cal.  imbricatus,  squa- 
mis  d-ntato-spinosis 

1.  Glabrata.  4.  Decurrens.  7.  Heterophyfla. 

2.  Carttnoides.  5.  lunate.  8.  Pinnuhfida. 

3.  Atractyloides.  6.  Rigida.  9.  Pinnate . 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1461.  Lachno8P£Rmum.  Recept.  villosum.  Sem. 
villis  involuta.  CaL  cylindricus  imbricatus. 

1.  Ericifoliutn.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shr. 

Given  by  Peraoon  as  a subgenus  to  STAClirUNA. 
144S.  Barnadesia.  Recept.  villosum.  Papp.  §e- 
tosus  disci,  plnmosus  radii.  Cor.  radiata.  Cal.  im- 
bricatus subventricosus. 

1.  Spinosa.  South  America.  Shrub. 

1436.  Cynara.  j Recept.  eetosum.  CaL  dilatatui, 
imbricatus  squamis  carnoris,  emarginatis  cum  acu- 
mine.  Papp.  sessihs  plumoeus. 

1.  1 ntegrtjblia.  Mts.  in  New  Castile. 

2.  Scohmus.  Fields  of  Narbonne,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  iLrbary.  Peren. 

3.  Horrida.  Madeira.  Peren. 
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7.  Direct  as.  France.  Peren . Class  XIX* 

8.  Acarna.  Fields  in  Spain.  Ann.  Syngeortia. 

9.  Monspesmianug.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

10.  Lanceolalus.  Engl.  Asia,  and  Amer.  Bio t. 

II*  Ferox.  France  and  Italy.  Bien. 

12.  Ciliatus.  Siberia.  Peren. 

1 3.  Leucocephnlus . Candia. 

14.  Echinatus.  Barbary  near  Mascar. 

15.  F.riophorus.  England,  France,  Germany, 

Spain,  Portugal,  See.  Bien. 

16.  Cynaroides.  Candia. 

17.  (Jrienialis.  In  the  East. 

18.  Discolor.  North  America.  Bien. 

19 . Giganteus.  Hedges  of  Algiers.  Peren . 

20.  Altissimus.  Carolina.  Peren. 

21.  iMMatus.  E.  Iod.  22.  Inermis.  Per. 

23.  Pratensis.  Eng.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

24.  Heterophyllus.  Britain,  Sweden,  Friesland, 

Silesia,  Switzerland*  Peren. 

25.  Helenioides.  Siberia.  Peren. 

26.  Serraluloide*.  . Siberia,  Switzerland,  Mont- 
pellier. Peren. 

27.  Mcdius.  Italy.  Peren. 

28.  Rigens.  Switzerland.  Peren. 

29.  Salisburecnsis.  Damp  meadows  of  Salz- 
burg. Peren. 

30.  Rirularis.  Austria  and  S.  of  Hungary.  Per. 

81.  Mont anns.  Dry  mts.  of  Croatia.  Peren. 

32.  Antarcticus.  Dauphiny.  Perm. 

S3.  Carniohcus.  Mountains  of  Carniola.  Peren. 

34.  Pauciflnrus.  Mountains  of  Hungary.  Bien. 

35.  Tataricus.  Siberia.  Peren. 

36.  Oleraceus.  North  of  Europe.  Peren. 

37.  ErisUhales.  Austria  and  France.  Perm. 

38.  Ochroleucus.  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Per. 

39.  7’it berostu.  Germany,  Swit*.  France.  Per. 

40.  Acaulis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

41.  Dentatus.  Peren. 

42.  Catabona:.  South  of  Europe.  Bien. 

43.  Afer.  Barbary  and  Syria.  Bien. 

44.  SleUaius.  Near  Nice.  Ann. 

45.  Syriacus.  Spain,  Barbary,  Egypt,  Candia, 
and  Syria.  Ann. 

46.  FLivescens.  Spain.  Ann. 

47.  Pinnahjidus.  Spain.  Ann. 

48.  S pirns i atom*.  Mountains  of  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Tartary.  Peren. 

49.  F.chtnocephalu*.  Tauria.  Peren. 

50.  Centauroides.  Pyrenees  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

51.  Uni  flams.  Siberia.  Perm. 

52.  Carthamoides.  Siberia.  Peren. 


4.  Carduneulus.  Candia  and  Barbary.  Perm.  53.  Cemnut.  Siberia.  Peren. 

5.  Humilis.  Spain  and  Tunis.  Perm.  9 54.  Lappaceus.  At  the  Caspian.  Bien.  "I  Bicberst.  , 

6.  Acaulis.  Barbary  and  in  the  East.  Peren.  9 55.  Strigorus.  At  the  Caspian.  Bien.y  Tabl. 

7.  Glomerate.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  9 56.  Arvmsis.  England,  Sic.  Perm.  (Serratula 

8.  Pygmaa.  Spain.  Peren.  arventis  of  WilldL ) 

1444.  Johanma,  or  Joannebia.  Recept.  villosum.  * 57.  Rufescctts.  Pyrenees.  ln  , « 

Papp.  plumosus.  Cor.  flosculosa.  CaL  imbrica-  * 58.  Ambtguu.t.  Mt.  Ccnis.  j eCan  * 1 $ n ' * 

tus  rad  rat  u*.  9 59.  Laciniatus.  S.  of  France.  Per.  (Lam.  Enc.) 

1.  Insigni*.  Peru.  Shrub.  * 60.  Hurridultts.  Carolina.  (Mich.  p. 90.) 

% 1434.  Csicus.  CaL  imbric.  ventricosua,  squamis  This  genus  is  given  by  Peraoon  as  a subgenus  to 
spinosu*.  Papp.  plumosus.  Recept.  villosum.  Caiidvus. 

1.  Palustris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per.  $ 1433.  Carduus.  Cal.  imbric.  ventricosus  squamis 

2.  Pttngms.  Armenia.  spinori*.  Pupp.  capillaris  seu  scaber.  Ilecept. 

8.  Arcnarius.  Barbary.  # villosum. 

4.  Canu.t.  Austria.  Perm.  1.  Lcucagraphus.  Italy  and  Frauce.  Ann. 

5.  Pyrrnaicus.  Pyrenees.  Peren.  2.  Peregrinus.  An.  3.  Arabian.  Arabia?  An. 

6.  (Jouanij  or  Medius.  Pyrenees.  Perm.  4.  Lanuginosa*.  Armenia. 
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tftas*  XIX.  5.  Macroccphalus.  Tunis  on  Mount  Zo wan. 
Syngtotii*.  g,  Bulans.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bicn, 

‘ 7.  Carlinoidcs.  Pyrenees.  Perm. 

8.  Carlisurfolius.  Wet  parts  of  the  Pyrenees. 

9.  Acanthoides.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Ann.  Bien. 

10.  Hamulosus.  Hungary.  Bicn. 

11.  Caudicans.  Hungary.  Bien. 

12.  Personata.  Switz.  Geneva,  Austria.  Bien, 
IS  .Crispin-  Northern  parts  of  Europe.  Ann, 

1 4-.  Tcuuiflorus.  England  and  Scotland.  Ann, 
15.  Po/yanthemuj.  Rome.  Bien. 

1 G.  Paniculatus.  Wet  parts  of  the  Pyrenees.  Per. 

17.  Pycnocephalus.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

18.  Argcntatus.  Egypt.  Ann . 

19.  Cyanoides.  Saxony  and  Siberia.  Percn. 

20.  Polyclanos.  Sib.  Per.  21 . Pectinaius.  Bicn . 

22.  Arciioulcs.  Camiola  and  Croatia. 

23.  Alpcstris.  Mountains  of  Croatia. 

24.  Dcfloratus.  Switz.  Germ.  Montpel.  Per. 

25.  Semi  it  ltd  us.  North  of  Persia. 

26.  Pannonicut.  Austria  and  south  of  I lungary, 
Percn. 

27.  Panifiorus.  Southern  Alps.  Percn. 

28.  Badiatus.  Mountains  of  Hungary.  Percn. 

29.  I.ycopifoUus.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny.  Per. 

30.  I’irginiunus.  Virginia. 

31.  Marianus.  Engl.  France,  Italy,  Germ.  Ann. 

32.  Nilidus.  Mountains  of  Hungary.  Penn. 
39.  Ccrinthoidcsy  or  Nudicaulis.  Italy,  south  of 

Trance,  and  Spain.  Per. 

34.  Uucanihus.  Spain.  Ann . 

35.  Uncarts.  Japan. 

36.  M’JUs.  Mts.  of  Austria  and  Montpel].  Per. 

• 37.  Ptdcher.  Crimea.  See  Clarke's  Trav.  p.  739. 

• 38%  Podactmlhus.  Dauphiny.  j Decand.  Syn. 

• 39.  Argemone.  Pyrenees.  3 269. 

• 40.  Muticus.  Carolina.  7 y.  , ..  «0 

•41.  Bepandus.  Carolina.  J . . p.  . 

1440.  Onobbris.  Recept.  subnudum.  Papa,  pilosus. 
CaL  imbric.  Cor.  radiata,  coroliulia  radii  triden- 
tatis. 

1.  Purpurata.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

2.  Mexicana.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

1441.  Stokeeia.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  4-sctus. 
CaL  foliact  us  subimbric.  Cor.  radiata,  coroliulia 
radii  infundib.  irregularibus. 

1.  Cyanea.  South  of  Carolina.  Percn. 

1431.  Liatris.  Beccpt.  nudum.  Cal.  oblongus  im- 
bric. Papp.  plumosus  coloratus. 

1.  Syuarrosa.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Per. 
*2.  Scariosa.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Percn , 

3.  Elegant . Carolina  and  Georgia.  Pertn. 

4.  PUosa.  North  America.  Peren. 

5 . (Jrarnini folia.  Carolina.  Peren. 

C.  Spicata.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

7.  Paniculate.  Carolina.  Percn. 

8.  Odorati  sima.  Carolina.  Peren. 

.1430.  Veb NOKIA.  Beccpt.  nudum.  CaL  ovatus  ira- 
bric.  Papp.  duph;  ext.  palcaceus ; int.  capillaris. 

1.  Novcloracensis.  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Kami  chat  k a.  Peren. 

V..Prcealla.  Carol.  Virgin,  and  Peons yly.  Per. 

3.  Glauca.  Maryl.  Virgin,  and  Carol.  Peren. 

4.  Anlhelmintiea.  East  Indies.  Anii. 

* 5.  Angustifolia.  North  America.  7 Mich.  ii. 

+ 6.  Feucicvdata.  Illinois.  J p*  9L 

* 7.  Scorpioides.  Brazil.  ( Lam.  £ni\  ii,  88. 


• 8.  Albicaulis.  Isle  of  St  Cruz.  (Vahl  in  Herb.  Cliaxi, 

JUSS.)  SppMk 

• 9*  J^ongi folia.  Guadaloupe.  {Herb.  Juts.) 

• 10.  Subrepanda.  Brasil.  {Herb . Jus*.) 

• 11.  Sericea.  Cayenne.  £ Richard,  AcL  Sec. 

• 12.  Remotiflora.  Cayenne.  J Par.  117. 

J 1435.  Omopordon.  llecept.  favosum.  Papp.  ca- 
pillaris.  CaL  imbric.  squamis  mucronatis 

1 . A c ant  hist  m.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  BUr\. 

2.  Tauricum.  Tauria.  Bien. 

3.  Mucrocanthum.  Morocco.  Ann.  Bicn. 

4.  lllyricum.  South  of  Europe.  Bien. 

5.  Deli  aides.  Siberia.  Percn. 

6.  Graecum.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

7.  Arabictm,  Portugal  and  Narboone.  Bin t 

8.  Vmjionrm.  Spain.  Bicn.  9.  Aaudon.  Bier* 

10.  Botundi/'o/ium , Dauphiny,  Italy,  and  the 

Vallais.  Peren. 

Sect.  III.  Flowers  Discoid , the  Florets  bring 
tubular. 

1460.  St.piielina.  Recept.  brevissime  palractuoh 
Papp.  plumosus.  Antk.  basi  caudatx.  CaL  ha* 
misphzricus  tmbricatus. 

1.  Dubia.  Spain,  Narbonne,  Italy.  Shrub. 

2.  Arboresccns.  Cand.  Fran. Hiercs  Ides.  Shrub. 

3.  Frutico&a.  Candia,  and  in  the  East.  Shrub. 

4.  Hast  at  a.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

5.  Ilicifulia.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

6.  Spinosa,  Egypt.  Shrub. 

7.  Chanuepeuce.  Candia.  Shrub. 

8.  Imbricata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

9.  Corymbosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub 

• 10.  Pinnata.  Spain.  Peren.  (Lagasca.) 

1462.  Haynea,  or  Pacourina.  Rcccjit.  paleaceum 

carnosum.  Papp.  pilosus.  Cal . ovatus  imbric. 

1.  Edulis.  Coast  of  Guinea. 

1466.  Calea.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  pik>*u*. 

Cal.  imbric. 

1.  Jamaicensis.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Aspera.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Ask 

3.  Oppositifolia.  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

4.  Amelias.  Jamaica. 

5.  ixthala.  Vera  Cruz  and  Jamaica.  Shrub, 

G.  Scoparia.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

7.  PiniJ'olia.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

8.  LepiophyUa.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

*9 . Cordata.  Cochinchina.  (Loureiro.) 

• 10.  Aculeata.  Van  Diem.  Isl.  7 LabilL  S.  Hoik 

• 11.  Spcctabilis.  Van  Diem.  Isl.  3 PL  ii.  p.  185, 
f 1447.  Bidens.  Recept.  paleactum  planum.  Sea. 

tetragona.  Papp.  anstis  2 ecu  4 crectis,  scibris. 

Cal.  subxqualis  calycul.  Cor.  rarius  flosculo  udo 
alterove  radiante  instruitur. 

1.  Tripartita.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur,  An. 

2.  Nodiflora.  Bengal.  Ann. 

3.  Tcnetla . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Amu. 

4.  Ccmua.  England  and  N.  America.  Ann, 

5.  Chryxanthcmotdes.  North  America.  Ann, 

6.  Hcterophyila.  Mexico.  Percn. 

7.  Frondosa.  North  America.  Ann. 

8.  Connata.  North  America.  Ann. 

9.  Leucantha.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Ann. 

10.  Chinensis.  East  Indies,  China,  Japan.  Aun.. 

11.  PUosa.  North  America.  Ann. 

12.  Sambucifolia.  Peru  and  Mexico.  Peren. 

IS.  Odorata.  Mexico.  Ann. 
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14.  Bifrinnata.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Ann. 

15.  Ntvea.  South  Carolina  and  Jamaica.  Peren. 

* 16.  VerticiUala.  Vera  Cruz.  Ann. 

17.  Hirsute.  Jamaica. 

18.  Scandens.  Vera  Cruz  and  Jamaica.  Shrub . 
19^  Crocata.  Mexico,  Perm. 

20.  Bn Unt a.  N.  America,  now  in  Italy.  Ann. 
*21?  Dichoioma.  Perm.  (Pcrtooo,  Synops.  ii. 
v.  393.) 

J4K>.  OPILANTHR5.  Recepl.  paleaceum  conic um. 
Papp.  aristig  duabus:  altera  minore.  Cal . subae- 
quails. 

1.  Urms.  America. 

2.  Pseudoacmella.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

3.  Acmella.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

4.  Uliginosa.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

5.  Esas^rerala.  Venezuela.  Ann. 

6.  Alba.  Peru.  Ann. 

7.  Atriplicifolia.  South  America. 

8.  Insipida . America. 

9.  Olcracca.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

* 10 ? Tinctorius.  Cochinchina.  [Loureiro.) 
1470.  Athakauia.  Recepl.  paleaceum.  Papp.  pa- 
Jkaceus,  brevissimus.  Cal . imbricatus. 


1.  Crenata. 

13.  Virgata. 

2.  Punctata. 

14.  Hirsuia. 

3.  Capitata. 

15.  Tomentosa. 

4.  Scabra. 

16.  Flexuoaa. 

5.  Pubescent. 

17.  Filiformis. 

6.  Canescens. 

IS.  CntkmifoUa. 

7*  Glabra. 

19.  P nr  vi  flora. 

8.  Annua. 

20.  Pedtnata. 

9.  Dental  a. 

21.  Pinna! a. 

10.  Atpera. 

*22.  Cutici/olia. 

11.  Quinquedenlala. 

12.  Trifurcata. 

* 23.  Tricuspis. 

( Enc . 


All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape,  except  species  8 
annual,  and  from  Barbary. 

\ 1468.  San  to  UNA.  Recepl.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0. 
Cal.  imbric.  hcmUphacricus. 

1.  Chanux-cyparisius.  S.  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

2.  Sauarrosa.  Spain.  Shrub. 

3.  Viridis.  Spain.  Shrub. 

4.  Rnsmarmifolia.  Spain.  Shrub. 

5.  AfflriO’ma.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

6.  Fragraniissima.  Sandy  deserts  of  Egypt.  Shr. 

7.  Alpina,  or  Erecta.  Italy.  Peren. 

8.  Anihemoides.  Spain  and  Italy.  Peren. 

• 9.  Ericoides.  In  the  East  ? (Enc.  Bot.  vi.  504.) 

* 10.  Tinctoria.  Chili.  [Molina. ) 

* 11.  Ptarmicoides.  In  the  East?  Peren. 

Bot.  vi.  507.) 

* 12.  Eriosperma.  Italy.  [Pc noon.) 

1467.  C.esL  UA.  Recepl.  paleaceum  palcis  semina  in* 
▼olventtbui.  Papp.  0.  Cal.  triphyll. 

1.  Axillaris.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

2.  Radicans.  Guinea.  Peren. 

1465.  Tauchomanthvs.  Recepl.  villosum.  Sem. 
villi*  involuta.  Cal.  1-phyll.  semi  7-fid.  turhinatus. 

1.  Camphoraltit.  Shr.  4.  Dentaius.  Shrub. 

2.  EUipticus.  Shrub.  5.  Encoides.  Shrub. 

3.  Latte  cola  t us.  Shr. 

1455.  Kuhnia.  Recepl.  nudum.  Papp.  plumosus 
•essilis.  Cal.  imbric.  cylindraceus. 

1.  Eupatorioides.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

2.  Critouia.  Pennsylv.  and  Virginia.  Peren* 
1454.  Eupatomum.  Recepl.  nudum.  Papp.  pi- 
loius  vel  scaber.  Cal.  imbric.  ublongus.  Styl.  ge- 


mibifidus  longus.  Vla»  XIX. 

1.  Parviflorum.  Jamaica.  Shrub.  Syngs »«*<* 

2.  Dalea.  Jamaica.  Shrub.  s -y— » 

3.  Trijlorum.  At  rivers  in  Guiana.  Shrub. 

4.  Hyuopijolium.  Virginia  and  Pennsylv.  Per. 

6.  Uneanfolium.  Carolina.  Peren. 

6.  Coronopifolium.  Carolina.  Peren. 

7.  Faniculaceum.  Carolina.  Peren. 

8.  Zeylanicum . Ceylon. 

9.  Sessilifotium.  Virginia  and  Pennsylv.  Per . 

10.  Truncatum.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

1 1 . Album.  Pennsylvania  and  Japan.  Peren . 

12.  Lanceolatum.  North  America.  Peren. 

IS.  Teucrifoltum.  North  America.  Peren. 

14.  Cunei/olium.  Carolina.  Peren. 

15.  Chtneme.  China  and  Japaa.  Peren. 

16.  Meliuoides . Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

17.  RotundifoUum.  Virginia  and  Canada. 

18.  Altissimum.  Pennsylvania.  Peren . 

19.  Ceanolhifolium.  North  America.  Peren . 

20.  Pubesccns.  North  America.  Peren. 

21.  Tr\fidum.  Caribbee  Islands. 

22.  Tnfoliatum.  Virginia.  Peren. 

23.  Cannabinum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

24.  Japoniam.  Japan.  Peren. 

25.  Syriacum.  Syria.  Peren. 

26.  Auriculatum.  Brazil.  Shrub. 

27.  Coriaceum.  South  America.  Shrub . 

28.  Diffusum.  South  America. 

29.  Cinereum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

SO.  Scabrum.  New  Granada.  Peren. 

31.  Purpureum.  North  America.  Peren. 

32.  Maculalum.  North  America.  Peren. 

33.  Vcrtieillatum.  North  America.  Peren. 

34.  Perjolialum.  Wet  parts  of  Virginia.  Per. 

35.  Flexuosum.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

36.  Nervosum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

37.  Rigidum.  Jamaica. 

38.  Gluiinosum.  Peru.  Shrub. 

39.  Micrtrphyllum.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

40.  Caucscens.  Santa  Cruz  and  St  Thomas.  Sh. 

41.  Pillosum.  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

42.  Molle.  Guiana  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

43.  Cordifolium.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

44.  Monlanum.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

45.  Ccelestinum . Carolina  and  Virginia.  Per. 

46.  Urt scarf olittm.  New  Granada.  Peren. 

47.  Macrophyllttm.  Caribbee  Islands,  Per. 

48.  Squarrosum.  Mexico.  Perm. 

49  Aromahcutn.  Virginia.  Peren. 

50.  A^er at  aides.  Canada  and  Virginia.  Per. 

51  DeUoideum.  Perm. 

52.  Conyzoides.  South  America. 

53.  Alnplicifolium . SantaCruz.Guadalcupc,  Shr. 

34.  Rrpandum.  The  Antilles.  Shrub. 

55.  Sinuatum.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

56.  0<l oral  um.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

57.  Divarkalum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

58.  Obtusifoliunt . Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr. 

59.  Cdaratum.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

60.  Re/ rof factum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Gl.  Colinifolium.  Martinique.  Shrub . 

62.  Ayapana.  Brazil.  Shrub. 

63.  Trip/inerve.  Santa  Cruz. 

64.  I nx  folium.  Fields  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 

65.  Stoech ad ijblium.  New  Granada.  Peren. 

66.  Myosoli folium.  Warm  pts.  of  America.  Blau 

67.  Amygdalinum.  Peru. 
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dm  XtX.  68.  Spiral  am.  Monte  Video.  Perm. 
gyngencua.  69.  Salicinum . Peru.  Perm. 

*_IT  v_  1 * 70.  Purr  a turn . Tlu?  Antilles. 

71.  Sophiarfitliktm.  The  Antilles.  Ann. 

• 72.  Ferrugincmn.  V.  Diem.  Isl.  Shr.  1 L'bill. 
*73.  Rosmarinifolium.  V.  Diem.  Isl.*SAr.  J N Hoi. 
*74.  Hispid  uni.  Mozambique.  [Lou  retro.) 

• 75.  Cubcme.  Cuba.  ( Ortega. ) 

1404.  Chrysocoma.  Rece/d.  nudum.  Popp.  simp. 
Cal.  hxmupluencus,  imbric.  Stilus  vix  He  sculis 
lorfgior.  * 

1.  Comaurta.  Per . 7.  Tnmentosa.  Shrub. 

2.  Pa  tula.  Shrub.  8.  Nivea.  Shrub. 

3.  Centra.  Shrub.  9.  Scahra.  Shrub. 

4.  Microphylla.  Shr.  10.  Dr  n limit  it  a.  Shr. 

5.  Cilia r is.  Shrub.  11.  Umlu/ata . Per. 

6.  Montana.  Shrub.  12.  Purpurea. 

13.  Linosyri i.  Temperate  parts  of  Europe.  Per. 

14.  Bjflora.  Siberia.  Perm. 

15.  Vdlosa.  Siberia,  Tartary,  Hungary.  Per. 

* l(j.  Cinerea.  Van  Diem.  Isl.  Shr.l  Labi!!. 

* 17.  Reticulata.  Ditto.  Shrub.  > S.  HU. 

• 18.  Sipiamata . Ditto.  j PI.'  ii.  p.  39. 

* 19.  I/racvnculniftes.  Siberia.  (Lam.  fnc.) 
•20.  Nuduta.  Carolina.  (Mich.  ii.  101.) 

, Sp.  1 — 9,  11,  from  the  Cape,  except  6,  from 
Mount  Horeb,  and  12,  from  the  Lie  of  Tanna. 
1452.  Mikvnia.  Rectal.  nudum.  Cal.  4-seu  6- 
phyll.  eputl-fl  4-seu  6-noruft.  Popp,  pilosu*. 

\.  Houston  is.  Vera  Cruz  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Hasiato.  Mountain*  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Scandens.  Wet  parts  of  Virginia.  Shrub. 

4.  Volubilis.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Dentknlata.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

6.  '/’omnosa.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

7.  A mara  Guiana  and  the  Caribbees.  Shrub. 

V.  Ch.euopodi folia.  Sierra  Leone. 

9.  Auriculata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

10.  SApulftcra.  Brasil. 

11.  Cordi/olm.  South  America.  Shrub . 

12.  Laurifotia.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

13.  Mclisa’ folia.  Peru. 

14.  Saiureja: folia.  Monte  Video.  Shrub. 

1450.  Kleini a.  Hecept.  nudum.  Papp..  pilosus. 

Cal.  simpl.  xqualis  5-phyH. 

1.  Ruderalis.  Gravelly  places,  and  on  walls  of 
house*,  Sic.  in  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and  Mar- 
tinique. Ann. 

2.  PorophyVum.  Martinique  and  in  Peru.  Ann. 

3.  Angola!  a.  Arabia  Felix. 

4.  Suffrutuo  n,  New  Spain  and  Brazil.  Shrub. 
1449.  Cacalia.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilosus. 

Cal.  •ylindncus,  oblongus,  basi  tantum  subcalvcul. 

1.  Papptl tuns.  Cape  of  Goc?d  Hope.  Shrub , 

2.  Prn-’tda.  M:s.  in  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

3.  Antmphorbium.  Cape.  4.  Cunei folia.  Cape. 

5.  Kleima  Canary  Islands,  also  in  India.  Shr. 

6.  Odara.  Mountains  in  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

7.  Eicoites.  Cape.  1 1.  Rigid  a.  Cape. 

8.  Carnosa.  Cape.  12.  Arbuscula.  Cape. 

9.  Repens.  Cape.  13.  Tomentosa.  Cape. 

10.  Artieulata.  Cape. 

J 4.  Aedepifkka.  Smith  America.  Shrub. 

15.  AppendicuUita.  Wet  parts  of  TenerifFe.  Shr. 

16.  Reuculata.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub 

17-  A caul  is.  Cape.  Per.  1 B.Radtcans.  Cape.  Per. 
. 19.  Sempervirens.  Mountains  of  Boka  and  Kur- 
ma  in  Arabia  Felix.  Perm. 


ANY. 

20.  Snuchifolia.  Ceylon,  Malabar,  China.  Ann.  CUm!2X 

21.  Sagittata.  Java.  Ann.  Syuj»f,x 

22.  Hirracioidcs.  Ann.  , 24.  Incuna.  v— ' 

23.  Bicolor • 25.  Rotundifclw. 

26.  Scabra.  Brazil. 

27.  Saracenic*.  South  of  France.  Per. 

28.  I Iasi  a ia.  $ beria.  Perm. 

29.  SmvivL  hs.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Perm. 

30.  Airiphci folia.  Virginia  and  Cumnla.  Per. 

31.  Rentformit . Pennsylvania.  Perm. 

32.  Kchmala.  Coast  of  Tencriffe. 

S3.  Alpina.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Salzburg, 
Silesia,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Perea. 

34.  Albifrons.  Austria,  Switzerland,  Salzburg, 
and  D.iuphiny.  Perm. 

35.  Leucophylla.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny.  Per. 

36.  Caudtcans.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Pereu. 

37.  Scnndms.  Cape.  38.  Quiwjucloba.  Cape. 

39.  Bipiuuata.  Cape. 

*40.  Carnosa.  Capt  of  Good  Hope.  Shr.  (H. 

Kew  voL  lii.  p.  156.) 

*41 . Cylindrica.  Africa.  Shrub.  (Lam.  Ew.) 

•42.  Linearis.  Van  Diem.  Lland.7  Labill. 

•43.  Salicina . Ditto.  J M I ML 

• 44.  Rufbosa.  China.  1 / uu retro,  ii. 

• 15.  Piunaiifhla.  At  Canton.  J p.  592. 

Sp.  22 —23  from  the  East  Indies. 

1418.  La  YEN U.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  3 arista- 
tus  apice  giandulosus.  Cat.  ovatus  »u  bin  i brie. 

1.  Decumbent.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

2.  Breda.  Ceylon,  and  the  Society  Islands. 

1456.  Aoehatum.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  palrii  5 
, Mibarisrati*.  Cal.  obiongus,  duplici  iouoium  *enc. 

Cor.  4-seu  5 fidar. 

1.  Contfzoidts.  America.  Ann. 

2.  La  I i folium.  Peru  near  Lur.a.  Ann. 

3.  Ciltarc.  Bimagur. 

#4.  Corymbosum . (Zuccagni  ex  Balbis.) 

1457.  Stevia.  Rccej.4.  nudum.  Papp.  aristato* 

paleaceus.  Cal.  cylindraccus  ex  simplici  fohorum 
aerie.  / 

1.  Linearis . Mexico.  Shrub. 

2.  Eupatoria.  Mexico.  P ren . 

3.  Salicifolia.  Me  xico.  Perm. 

4.  Serrata.  Mexico.  Perm . 

5.  Veduia.  Mexico.  Ann.  * 6.  Punctata. 

1458.  Hvmenopappvs.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp. 
polypbyll.  palt.iceui.  Cat.  polyphyll.  patens. 

1.  Scubinsieus.  Carolina.  Ann. 

•2.  Anlhcmotaes.  Buenos  Ayres.  (Just.  Ann. Met.) 
1463.  Cephaloi  iiora.  RecepL  nudum  heinisphcri- 
cum.  Papp.  paleaceus  polyphyll.  Cal.  polyphyll 
reHexus. 

1.  Clauca.  Chili.  Perm . 

1471-  PentzIA.  Rccipt.  nudum,  Papp.  margo 
membranaceua  lacerus.  Cal.  imbricalus  hemisph*- 
ricus. 

1.  FlabeUifarmis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Given  by  Pcraoon  as  a submenus  to  Balsa iuta. 

1451.  Etiiulia.  Rcccpt.  nudum.  Papp.  margo  me  in- 
branaccus.  CaL  xqualea. 

1.  Conytoides.  India.  Ann. 

2.  Sparganophora.  India. 

3.  Struchium.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

4.  Jiivaricata.  Fields  of  Malabar.  Ar\u. 

5.  Tomentosa.  China.  Shrub . 

6.  Bide nlis.  India.  Ann. 

7.  I Jntjiora.  Carolina. 
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UX.  See  the  new  genus  SpARCANonionus. 

uhifc  1-K53.  Piqueiua.  Rccept.  nudum.  Cal.  4-phyll. 

*+1  xqualis  4-florus.  Papp.  0.  Sem,  5-gona. 

1.  Tr»«m»ta.  Mexico. 

1469.  Balsamita.  liecept.  nudum.  Popp.  0.  CaT. 
imbricatus.  *» 

1.  Grandifiora.  Algiers.  Bien. 

2.  Virgaia.  Near  Nice.  Ann.  Perm . 

3.  Age  rati  folia.  Candia.  Shrub. 

4>.  Vulgaris.  Tuscany,  Narbonue,  Switz.  Per. 

Sdpkrflua. 

Sect.  I.  Flotcers  Discoid. 

$1473.  Artemisia.  Rcccpi.  subvillosum,  eel  nu- 
diuseulum.  Papp.  0.  CaL  imbric.  aquamis  rotun- 
datis,  conniventibua.  Cor.  radii  nullse. 

1.  Vermiculata.C^pe.Shr.  2.  Ambigua.  Do.  Shr. 

3.  Judaica.  Palestine,  Arabia,  Nuraidia.  Shr. 

4.  Valentina.  Valentia.  Shrub. 

5.  Aragonensis.  Spain.  Shrub. 

6.  Contra.  Persia.  Shrub. 

7.  Capillaris.  Japan.  Shrub. 

8.  Abrotanum.  Stria,  Galatia, Cappadocia,  Italy, 
Camiola,  and  Montpellier.  Shrub. 

9.  Procera.  Italy,  France,  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 
!0.  Tenuifolia.  East  Indict  and  China.  Shrub . 

11.  Odoratisuna.  Barbary.  Shrub. 

12.  Afra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? Shrub . 

13.  Arbor ewens . Italy,  in  the  East,  Barbary.  Shr. 
H.  Argentea.  Madeira.  Shrub. 

15.  Glacialu.  Dauphiny  and  Switzerland.  Per. 

16.  Mutcllina.  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, Dauphiny,  and  Italy.  Peren. 

17.  Splendens.  Armenia.  Peren. 

18.  Lanata.  Mountains  of  Spain.  Peren . 

19.  Caucasian.  In  Caucasus.  Peren. 

20.  Atpina.  Mountains  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

21.  Spicata.  Carinthia,  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Swit- 
zerland, Savoy,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Per. 

22.  Pectin  at  a.  Dauria  at  road  sides.  Ann. 

23.  TanaceiifoUa.  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.  Per . 

24.  Itutpido.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny.  Peren. 

25.  DcnUUa.  Siberia.  Peren. 

26.  Sant  on  tea.  Tartary,  Persia,  flee. 

27 ..Scoparia.  Hungary  and  Tartary.  Ann. 

28.  Campestris.  Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Per. 
29-  Hcrbacea.  Siberia.  Peren. 

30.  Pauci flora.  Banks  of  the  Wolga.  Peren. 

31.  Anethifolia.  Lake  Baikal.  Peren. 

32.  Paluxiris.  L^ke  Baikal.  Ann. 

33.  Camphorata.  Carniol.  Carinth.  Italy,  Fran.  Shr. 

34.  Crithmi folia.  Portugal,  France,  and  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic.  Peren. 

35.  Saxatilis.  Hungary.  Peren. 

36.  Nutans.  At  the  river  Don.  Peren . 

37.  Glauca.  Siberia?  Ann. 

SS.  Salsoloides.  Siberia.  Shrub. 

3$.  Nitrosa.  Salt  mountains  of  Siberia.  Shrubs 

40.  Monogyna.  Hungary  and  Siberia.  Peren . 

41.  Palmata.  S.  of  France  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

42.  Mnritima.  Engl.  Sweden,  Norw.  Pomer.  Per. 

43.  Salina.  Germany  and  Hungary.  Peren . 

44.  Gal/ica.  France.  Peren.  « 

45.  Fragrant.  Armenia.  Peren. 

46.  Amtriaca.  Austria  and  Hungary.  Peren. 

47.  Oricntalis.  Armenia.  Peren. 

48.  Vallesiaca . Switzerl.  Italy,  and  Spain.  Per. 
VO L.  IT.  FART  I. 
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49.  Taurka.  Mount  Taurus.  Per. 

50.  Lerchiana . Banks  of  the  Wolga.  Peren. 

51.  Frig i da.  Frozen  parts  of  Dauria.  Pam. 

52.  Rupcstris.  Rocks  of  Oeland.  Peren, 

53.  Borealis.  East  of  Siberia.  Peren. 

54*  Serjcea.  From  the  Angara  to  the  Jaik  in  Si- 
beria. Peren. 

55.  Repen*.  Siberia.  Peren. 

56.  Pont  tea.  Germ.  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Per. 

57.  Chatnctmelifolia.  Fran.  Italy,  and  the  East.  Per. 

58.  Annua.  Mountains  of  Siberia.  Jar.  and  Bien. 

59.  Biennit.  New  Zealand  ? Bien. 

60.  Laciniota.  Siberia.  Peren. 

61.  Canescens.  Armenia.  Peren. 

62.  Armeniaca.  Armenia.  Peren. 

63.  Absinthium.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

64.  Siversiana.  Siberia.  Bien. 

65.  Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

66.  Itufica.  E.  indies,  China,  and  Japan.  Peren. 

67.  Inlegrifblia.  Siberia.  Peren. 

68.  Japontca.  Japan.  Peren. 

69-  Carrulescens.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

70.  Dracunculus.  Siberia, Tart  ary,  S.  of  Eur.  Per. 

71.  Chinensis.  China  and  Sibcna.  Shrub. 

*72?  Virens.  Spain.  Bien.  (PenoM,  i,  p.  41S.1 

1478.  CaupeoIUM.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  0.  CaL 
imbric.  squamis  exterioribus  reflexis. 

1.  Cernuutn.  Italy,  Austria,  Switz.  Spain.  Per. 

2.  Abrotanoides.  China  and  Aquileia.  Peren. 
$ 1472.  Tanacetum.  Reccjd.  nudum,  Papp.  sub- 

marginatus.  CaL  imbne.  hemisphsericus.  Cor. 
radii  obsolete,  3-fidsc. 

1.  Vest  it  urn.  4.  AxiUare. 

2.  Longifolium.  5.  Suffruticoeum.  Shr . 

3.  Linifolium.  Shr.  6,  Swi>tcum.S»btr.  Per* 

7.  Argenteum.  Armenia.  Peren. 

8.  Angulaiunu  In  the  East.  Peren. 

9.  lncanum.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

10*  Cotuloides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

11.  Orientate . Armenia.  Peren. 

12.  Annttum.  Spain,  France,  and  Tuscany.  Ann. 

13.  Obttuum.  Cape.  14.  Grandiflorum . Cape- 

15.  Monanthos.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

16.  Muliiflorum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  MyrtopAyllum.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

18.  Vu/gure.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur,  Per. 
Sp.  1—5  from  the  Cape. 

1515.  Cotula.  liecept.  subnudum.  Papp.  margin  a - 
tus.  CoroVulas  di*ci  4-fidse:  radii  fere  nuliae. 

1.  Fib  folia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann . 

2.  Anthrmoides.  St  Helena,  Spain,  Egypt.  Ann. 

3.  Aurea.  Spain,  and  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

4.  Pubescens.  Fields  of  Barbary.  Ann. 

6.  Pusitta.  Cape.  6.  NudlcuuUs.  Cape. 

7.  Abrotanifolia.  Candia.  Peren. 

8.  Coronopifvlia.  Cape,  FnezL  Brem.  Ha  mb . Ann. 

9.  Viscosa.  Vera  Cruz. 

10.  Bivinnata.  13.  Sericea.  Per . 

11.  Gtobifera.  Ann,  14.  UmUtlata. 

12.  Tanaeetijolia.  Ann.  15.  Quinqurfda. 

16.  Cunei/oua.  China.  Ann. 

17.  Minula.  New  Caledonia. 

18.  Minima.  China.  Ann. 

19.  Madcraspatana.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

20.  Bkofor.  Do.  Ann.  21.  Py  ret  hr  aria.  Amer. 
22.  Siiiianihus.  Coasts  of  Carthagena. 

•23.  Decumbens.  N.  Holland.  (Detf.  Cat.) 

Sp.  10, 15  from  the  Cape. 
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Cii*  XIX.  1479.  Baccharis.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilosus. 
ahrnjrroew?.  £a\  ,mbrk.  cylindricus.  Flos  cult  fcminei  hcrma- 
~ r phroditis  immixti. 

1.  IxxefoHa.  Virginia  and  Peru.  Shrub. 

2.  Ncreijofia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

S.  Arborea.  E.  Indie#,  and  l#l.  of  Johanna.  Shr. 

4.  Visc.xa.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

5.  Hnlimifolia.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

6.  Ar  but  i folia.  Peru.  Shr.  7.  Sesnliflora.  Brasil. 

8.  Diascoridit.  Syria  and  Egypt-  Shrub. 

9.  Villosa . Arabia  Felix.  Shrub . 

10.  Indicfi.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

11.  Brasiliam.  Brasil.  12.  Trident  ala.  Do.  Shr. 

13.  Dioica.  Montserrat  and  Dominica.  Shrub. 

14.  Fvetida.  Virginia.  Peren. 

* 15.  Quadrinerrta.  S.  America.  ( Herb,  of  Juss.) 

* 16.  Angus*} folia.  N.  America.  I Mich.  ii. 

* 17.  Glower uliflora.  Carolina.  3 P*  1^> 

* 18.  Adtccndent.  Peru. 

•21.  Etnarginaia.  * 31.  Cartpitosa.  Shr. 

•22.  Dependent.  Shr.  *32.  Corum bosn. 

0 23.  Obion gi  folia.  Shr.  * 33.  Niltda.  Shr. 

* 24.  Tomenfosa.  Shr.  * 34.  Glutinosa. 

■ • 25.  Jjalifolia.  Shr.  • 35.  Uniflora.  Shr. 

* 26.  Scamfcnx.  Shr.  * 36.  Parvifiora.  Shr. 
•27.  Scabra.  Shr.  * 37-  Ferrugmea.  Shr. 
*28.  Salicifolia.  Shr.  • 38.  Reticulata.  Shr. 

* 29.  Linearis.  Shr.  • 39.  Vettosa . 5/ir. 

•30.  Prostrata.  Shr.  * 40.  G>//crn*i.  SAr. 

Sp.  21 — 40  from  Peru  and  Chili.  S«-c  FI.  Per. 

Sxjst.  Veg.  p.  200.  Sp.  6,  7,  12,  13, 21—40  of 
this  genus,  and  Sp.  43 — 48,  75 — 81  of  Cokfyza, 
■*  are  included  in  this  genus  by  Persoon,  under  the 
subgenus  Molina. 

1480.  Conyza.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  simpl.  Cal. 
imbric.  subrotundus.  Cor.  radii  S-tidar. 

1.  Squarrota.  Engl.  Germ,  and  Fran.  Bien.Per. 

2.  Scabra.  E.  Ind.  3.  Folialota.  E.Ind. 

4.  Patula.  China.  Ann.  $.  Panicahta.  E.  Indies. 

6.  Biftont.  Canada.  Peren. 

7.  Bifoliata.  E.  Ind.  Ann.  8.  Pubigera.  E.Ind. 
9.  Purpuratcent.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

10.  Trinervis.  Brasil.  11 . Serrulata.  Do. 

12.  Madagatcariensii.  Madagascar. 

13.  Strict  a.  East  Indie#.  Ann. 

14.  Canetcens.  Cap*?  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Olearfolia.  Armenia.  Peren. 

16.  Candida.  Candia.  Shrult. 

17.  Verbose} folia.  Sicily,  Greece,  Armenia.  Shr. 

18.  BaUamifcra.  E.  Ind.  19.  Mollis.  E.  Ind* 

20.  Chenopodi folia.  Island  of  Bourbon. 

21.  dnereat  E.Ind.  Ann.  22.  Prolifera . Java. 

23.  Chincttsis.  24.  Hirsula. 

25.  Pauciflora.  At  the  River  Senegal.  Ann. 

26.  Egyptiaca.  Sicily  and  Egypt.  Ann. 

27.  Gouani.  Canaries.  Ann. 

28.  Senegalensit*  30.  Villosa.  Egypt. 

29.  Deniata.  31.  Aurita.  E.  Indies.  Ann. 

52.  Guineensis.  Guinea.  Ann. 

33.  Amplexicaulis.  Ann.  34.  Obliqua.  Ann. 

35.  Ortentalis.  Armenia.  Perm, 

36.  Sicula.  Sicily  and  Montpellier.  Ann . 

37.  Ftetida.  Africa.  Peren. 

38.  Pungent.  Mts.  of  Egypt  at  Cairo. 

39*  Sordida.  Narbonne,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Barbara.  • Shrub. 
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40.  Saxalilit.  Italy,  Istria,  Carintbia,  VaDais,  0o  m 

Palestine,  and  Barbary.  Shrub.  ansa* 

41.  Rupesins.  Arabia.  Shrub,  and  Peren. 

42.  Sericea.  Canaries.  Shrub. 

43.  Ericoides.  Shr.  46.  Lycopadioities.Shr. 

44.  Thyoides.  Shr.  47.  liryoidrt,  Shr. 

45.  Cuprcttiformi t.  Shr.  48.  Linean/olia.  Shr. 

49-  Punctata.  Chili.  Shrub. 

50.  Canarientis.  Canaries.  Shrub. 

51.  Incana.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

52.  InuU/idet.  Rocks  of  Tenenffe.  Shrub. 

53.  Chrytoco moides.  Barbary  near  K?r*riu.  Sir. 

5 4.  Coronopiu.  Island  of  Rodrigo.  Shrub. 

55.  Salicifolia . Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

06.  laurifolia.  island  of  B^rbou.  Shrub. 

57.  Tortuosa.  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub. 

58.  Rigida.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

59.  Glabra.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

60.  Amygdalina.  Shr.  6 1 . Mcluslomoidet.  Shr. 

62.  Lit hospermi folia.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

63  Hdiolropifolia.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

64.  Panamens.it.  Panama.  Shrub. 

65.  Portfolio . Java.  Shrub. 

66.  Appcndiculata.  Shr.  67.  Argentea.  Shr. 

68.  Populifolia . Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

69.  Carotinentis.  Carol.  Florida,  Bahama  Isles.  Sh. 

70.  Odorata.  Shr.  72.  Fruticota.  Shr. 

71.  Arboretcent.  Shr . 73 . I ncita.  Shr. 

74.  Arbutifolia.  Peru.  Shrub . 

75.  Myrttniiet.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

76.  Magellanica.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Shrub. 

77.  Tncuneata.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

78.  Reiusa.  Island  of  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

79 • Bust  folia.  Shr.  81.  ArtieubUa.  Shr . 

80.  Gentslelloidet.  Shr.  82.  SagiUalit.  Shr. 

83.  Crispata.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

84.  Arabica.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

85.  Thapsoidet.  At  the  Caspian.  Peren. 

86.  Virgata.  Jamaica  and  Carolina.  Shrub. 

87.  Rugos  Brasil. 

88.  Alopecuroidct.  Martinique.  Shrub. 

89.  Spicata.  South  America.  Peren. 

90.  Redolent.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub . 

91.  Decurrent.  India.  Ann. 

• 9 Thy  noidea.  Senegal.  {Herb,  of  Lamarck .) 

• 93.  Chtnentit.  Near  Canton.  ( Lourtiro .) 

• 94.  Marilandica.  N.  America.  Ann.  1 Mich,  r- 

• 95.  Utiginosa.  Carolina.  J p.  195. 

• 96.  Lacera.  East  Indies.  1 Lamarck,  Enc . «• 

• 97.  Heterophylla.  Do.  j p.  83. 

Sp.  33,  34  from  the  E.  Indies;  46,  48,60,61,66, 
67,  from  Bourbon;  23,  24  from  China;  29,  29 
from  the  Senegal;  45,  47  from  Mageil. Straits; 

43,  44,  79,  80  from  Peru ; 70,“73  from  S.  Af- 
rica ; 81,  82  from  Montevideo. 

I 1474.  Gnaphamum.  Recepl.  nudum.  ‘Papp-  p'* 
losus  scu  plumosus.  CaL  imbric.  squamis  mug*-' 
nalibus  rotundatis,  scariosis,  coloratis. 

T.  Eximium.  Shr.  5.  Grandiflorut*  She. 

2.  Critpum.  Shr.  6.  Frutican «.  Shr. 

9.  Arborevm.  Shr.  7.  Congettuu*.  Shr. 

4,  Proteoidet.  Maurit.<S7</\  8.  Appendiculattm.  S. 

9.  Heliotropifolium.  Island  of  JDourbou.  Shrub. 

10.  Doming  fuse.  Dominica.  Shrub. 

11.  Yuccafolium.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

12.  Trinerve.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

13.  Coronal um.  Shr.  15.  Divaricalum.  Shr. 

14.  Patulum.  Shr.  16.  Disculvmm.  Shr. 
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,17 .‘.Axperum.  Shr. 

18.  Cephalates.  Sb  r. 

1 9.  * M uric  atom . Stir. 
2Q.  HUpid eriw.  Shr, 
21.  Divergent.  Shr. 


26.  Seriphiaides.  Shr. 

27.  MiUeflorum.  Shr. 

28.  Ericoides.  Shr . 

29.  Terciifolium.  Shr. 
SO.  UmbcUaium.  Shr. 


22.  Fasctatlalum . A’/ir.  31.  (aMpi/amm.  Mau- 

23.  Fast igial tint.  Shr.  ritius.  SAr. 

2k  Polyanthoj.  Shr.  32.  Multicaule.  Shr . 
25.  Hirsutnm.  Shr. 

S3.  Mucronatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
3k  Stoecha t.  Hungary,  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
and  in  the  East.  Shrub. 

35.  Jrnescenj.  Shr.  40.  Saturejoides.  Monte 

36.  Mtcrojrftylhtm.  Can-  Video.  SAr. 

di*.  kh  r.  41.  Crastifolium.  Shr. 

37 . Exeitum.  Shr.  42.  Mantimnm.  Shr. 

88.  Serraium.  Shr.  43.  Capitellaium . SAr. 

39.  Pctioialum.  Shr.  44.  Repent.  Per. 

45.  Cylindricum. 

46.  Orient  ale.  Africa.  Peren.  Shrub. 

47.  Arenarium.  Fields  of  Europe.  Peren. 

48.  Lavandvlarfolinm.  Armenia.  Peren. 

49.  Caudulittimum.  At  the  Caspian.  Per.  Shr. 

50.  Japonicum.  Japan.  Ann. 

51.  Until  ant.  Per.  53.  Cymotum.  Shr. 

52.  Imbricatum.  Per.  54.  A tuii folium.  Shr. 

55.  Pallidum.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

56.  Ltilea  album.  England,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, France,  Spam,  Portugal.  Ann. 

57.  Lauatum.  New  Zealand. 

58.  Albescent.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

59.  Pedunculate.  60.  Odoratissimu in.  Shr. 

61.  Cauiijlorum.  Near  Tunis.  Ann. 

62.  hy  ter  aides.  Near  Tunis.  Ann. 

63.  3/ uxcoidcs.  Tunis,  near  Sbiba.  Ann. 

6k  VnifUtrum.  Peru.  Peren. 

65.  Sanguineum.  Egypt,  Palestine,  Lebanon, 
and  Carmel.  Peren. 

66.  Oculus  Cati.  Ann.  67.  Fcetidum.  Ann. 

68.  L'ndu’afuni.  Africa.  Peren. 

69.  Fetinvnu  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

70.  Cheirant hifolium.  Monte  Video. 

71.  Heliantbemifolinm.  Shrub. 

72  Stjuarrotum . Peren . 

73.  Stellatum.  Per . 78.  Auriculatuin.  Per. 

74.  Tincium.  79.  Spa/huJatum.  Per. 

75.  Sutaium.  80.  Denudatum. 

76.  Rub+Uum.  81.  DeaftxUum.  Ann. 

77.  Pygnnrum.  Per.  82.  Prostratum,  Ann. 

83.  OUutifuliutn.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Ann. 
3k  Margarti actum.  England,  America,  Kam- 
chatka, Switzerland,  and  Silesia.  Peren. 

85.  Pilotclluin.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

86.  Plant  iginijidium.  Virginia.  Peren. 

87.  lhoicum.  Engl,  and  outer  ptt.  of  Eur.  Per. 

88.  Aljiinitm.  Mts.  of  Lapl.  Switz.  Aust.  Per. 

89.  -\ odifiorum.  Portugal. 

90.  Indicant.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

91.  Pttrpureum.  North  America.  Peren. 

112.  Syhaticum.  Scot).  and  other  pts.of  Eur.  Per , 
93.  factum*  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
* l erticillalnm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 
VS.Spicatum.  Egypt. 

96.  Loarciatum.  Monte  Video. 

97.  Americauum.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ja- 
maica, and  Buenos  Ayres.  Ann. 

S®.  Stachidijolium.  Monte  Video. 

99;  Multicaule.  East  Indies.  Ann. 


00,  Supintnn.  Engl,  and  other  pts.of  Eur.  Per.  Vla»  XIX. 

Sudetcs  mu.  and  Salzburg.  Per.  Syngcnoia. 

02.  Fuseum.  Mountains  of  Carnioia.  Peren. 

03.  Deciinatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ok  Fa  leal  urn.  Monte  Video. 

05.  ifatafim.  Monte  Video.  Ann. 

06.  UUginosum , Engl.  Eur.  and  America.  Ann. 

07.  Glomcrat am . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Per. 

08.  lueolucratutu.  New  Zealand. 

09.  Bracteatum.  Monte  Video. 

10.  Jjcontopodium . Italy,  France,  Switzerland, 

Vallais,  Carinthia,  Salzburg,  and  Aust.  Per. 

11.  Ad<risctjiurinn.  Spain.  Peren. 

12.  Leant  apod ivides.  At  Lake  Baikal.  Peren. 

13.  Amtcotdes.  Island  of  Bourbon. 

14.  Gcrmanicum.  England,  Germany,  France, 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  N.  America.  Ann. 

15.  Gallicum.  Engl.  Germ.  Switz.  France.  Ann. 

16.  Pyramidatum.  S.  of  France  and  Spain.  Ann. 

17.  Montanum.  Sweden,  Germ,  and  trance.  An. 

18.  Minimum.  Sandy  parts  of  England.  Ann. 

19.  Arven.se.  Sandy  fields  of  Europe.  Ann. 

20.  / Mgopns.  Siberia.  Ann. 

137.  Cernuum.  Shrub. 

138.  S'iveum.  Shrub. 

139.  Scubrum.  Shrub. 

1 40.  Humile.  Shrub. 

141.  Palifolium. 

1 42.  Multijlorum.  Shr. 

143.  Orbiculare. 

1 44.  Rotund/folium. 

145.  Latifoliunr. 

146.  Ca/nllaceum. 

• 147.  ( 'ameum . (Lam.) 

• 148.  Fulaum.  (Lam.) 

Shr.  * 149 .Diotma folium  (L  ) 

• 150.  Ambsguum.  ( Lam. ) 

• 151.  Striatum,  (him.) 

• 1 52.  Spadieeum  ( I Min.) 

Van  Diem.  Island.  1 Landl. 


21.  Capiiatum. 

22.  Decumbent. 

•23.  (onyzou/es. 

24.  Hcterophyllunu 

25.  Splendidutn.  Shr. 

26.  Debile. 

27.  SaHuvi. 

28.  Expansion. 

29.  Micranthum. 

30.  Mac u latum. 

31.  Staehelioidcs. 

32.  Trifidum. 

33.  Revolutum. 

34.  Malic. 

35.  Strigosum. 

36.  Ads’  cndcrttt. 

53.  Panieulalunt. 


Island.  1 Lahill. 
n.  Is!.  > xV.  II oil. 
ind.  J ii.  41,44. 


154.  Scmipappositin.  Van  Diem. 

155.  CoUinum.  Van  Diem.  Island. 

156.  Serpylii folium.  Africa.  (Lam.  Enc.) 

157.  Sinuatum.  Cochinchina.  (Loureiro.) 

158.  Ferrugiueum.  Peru.}  .#  , f T 

1.09.  Aspmim.  Peru.  J W, 

1 60.  Lycojxxlium.  Straits  of  Magellan.  (Do.) 
Sp.  1—8,  13—32,  37—45,  59,  60,  66,  67,  71— 
82,  121 — 152  from  the  Cape. 

1476.  EuciiRYsiru.  Recent,  nudum.  Papp.  pilosus 
vel  plumosuK.  Cal.  imbne.  radiatus,  radio  colorato. 

7.  Canrtcrnt.  Shr. 


I pli 

1 . Vethtum.  Shrub. 

2.  Spiral e.  Shrub. 

S.  S/u  ciotissi mu m.  Shr. 

4.  Fulgidum.  Shr. 

5.  Prolife’  urn.  Shr. 

6.  JnJjiicalum.  Shr. 

13.  Frigid u m. 

14.  Sfnnosum. 


8.  Ardent  emu.  Shr.  - 

9.  Recurvaiunu  Shr. 

10.  Ret  art  urn.  Shrub. 

1 1 . Sioluniferum.  Per. 

12.  Raaieans. 

Lebanon  and  Corsica.  Peren. 
Shr.  18.  Si  rial  um. 


15.  Sesamoidet.  Shr.  19.  Jmhc.  folium. 

16.  Fatcieulaimn.  Shr.  20.  Staehclina.  Shr. 

17.  Fi.gatum.  Shrub.  21.  Fariegatum.  Shr. 

22.  Paniculatum.  Shrub. 

23.  Bellidioidet.  New  Zealand. 

1 475.  XhhANTnr.su  >1.  Recent . paleaceum.  Papp. 
paleaceo-setaceus.  Cal.  imbne.  radiatus:  radio 
colorato. 

1.  Annuum.  Austria,  Italy,  ajid  France.  Am. 
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Claw  XIX.  2.  InaperUm.  Swttz.  Hung,  and  Italy,  Am. 
Sy^wia.  3.  Oriental t.  Armenia.  Ann. 

^ 1516.  AkacTcli  s.  Recent,  paleaceum.  Popp,  e- 
marginattis.  San.  lateribus  membranaceis. 

1.  Cretktu.  Candia.  Amt. 

2.  Orimlatit.  In  the  East. 

8.  Auraa.  S.  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Ann. 

4.  Alexandrimu.  Egypt,  near  Alexandria.  An. 

5.  Fakntims,  Valentia  and  Berbery,  Ann. 

Sect.  IT.  Flotcert  Semiflosathut  and  Snbbtfabiatt. 

1477.  Denekh,  Recent,  nudum,  Papp.  0.  Cal. 
irobric.  Car.  radii  bftabiat*. 

I.  Capmtit.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1495.  PritmctOM.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  aimpl, 
CoroUttla  biiabiatsr. 

1.  Turn  ran.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perea. 

2.  Tomentoaum.  Japan.  Perm. 

3.  Purpurmm.  Strait*  of  Magellan.  Perm. 

4.  Magellanicum.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Perm. 

5.  Nereatum.  Cape.  6.  Chiknte.  Chili.  Per. 

7.  LacUtcoidei.  Strain  of  Magellan.  Pertn. 

8.  Squarrotum.  Monte  Video.  Perm. 

, 9.  Bratiliente.  Brasil.  Perm. 

\0.1..rcigatvm.  Portobcllo,  Isthm.  of  Darien.  Sir. 

11.  Radtak.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

12.  Recurvatum.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Shrub. 

Sect.  III.  Flotcert  Radiate. 

1481.  Mama.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  0.  Cat  du- 
ple*, eat.  8 Tel  !(l  phyll.  trqualis  iutcriore  longior, 
tet.  polyphyll. 

1.  Saliva.  Chili.  Ann. 

2.  Mel  Intel.  Do.  Ann.  8.  Viecota.  Do.  Ann. 
5,1407  Bri  ns.  Recept.  nudum  eonieum.  Pam.  0. 

Cat  bemisphrricus : squarish  tequalibu*.  Sem. 
•bo  vita. 

1.  Perennh.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Ear.  Per . 

2.  Subedris.  Mountains  of  Italy.  Perm. 

8.  Annua.  Sicily,  Spain,  Montpellier.  Ann. 

*4.  Slipitata.  (I Mbit!.)  * 6.  Oraminea.  (Du.) 

* 5.  Aculeate.  (IM.)  * 7.  COtarie.  (Do.) 

* 8.  Integri/oUa.  N.  America.  (Mi:h.  b.  131.) 
Sp.  t — 7 from  V.  Diem,  and  V.  Eeeuwen's  land#. 

f 1512.  Matricari*.  Reei.pt.  nudum  cylindraceo- 
eonieum.  Papp.  1).  Cal.  planus  irebneatua,  aqua- 
mis  margins.-  scarioms. 

1.  Suavenknt.  Europe.  Arm. 

2.  Cfiamomilta.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  yfit. 
5.  CapenrU . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

1514.  Liibecxia,  ( Lancisia  of  Pcrtoon.)  Recept. 
msdum.  Rapp.  0.  Sem.  angulata  articulo  atyli 
infimo  persistente.  Cor.  radii  plurimst.  Cal.  mul- 
J tipartitus. 

1 . babata.  Cape.  S.  Turbinate.  Do.  Ann. 

2.  Pectinate.  Do.  Shr.  4.  Bipmnata.  l>o. 

{ 1510.  Ciinvs.sNTitEtscM.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp. 
0.  Cal.  hemiephxricus,  intbric.  squamis  margma- 
hbua  membranaceia. 

1.  Pinnatifidum.  Madeira  on  rooks.  Shrub. 

2.  Paludoium.  About  Tunia.  Ann. 

3.  Atratum.  In  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
and  meadows  of  Austria.  Perm. 

4.  tfeterophylhm.  Piedmont.  Shrub. 

5.  JLeucanthemitm.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Perot. 


6.  Montanum.  MompeHier,  8 dean.  Am,  Can 

7.  Rotundifolium.  Mtt.  of  Hungary.  Pern.  >nf«a 

8.  CeratophpUaMet.  Mts.  of  Piedmont,  ftr.^N 

9.  {'.rarninifnUvm.  Montpellier.  Pen a. 

10.  Coccincum.  Iberia.  Perm. 

11.  Tanacci.fbUum.  In  the  East.  Perm. 

12.  M.nrntUentt  Montpellier.  Perm. 

13.  ArchtUeee.  Italy.  Perm. 

14.  Argentemtn.  In  the  Eat  Perm 

15.  Arcticum.  Kamschstka  and  N.  Amtr.  Per. 

16.  Carmatum,  Barbary,  near  Mogadon.  Ant. 

17.  Indkum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

13  Pectination.  Spain  and  Indy.  Pern. 

19.  Seeetum.  Engl.  Deem.  Germ.  France.  Am 

20.  Myconix.  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy.  Am. 

21.  Itaticum.  India,  perm. 

22.  Vmbrotum.  Mount  Athol. 

23.  Cotronark m.  Candia,  Sicily,  Switt.  Am 

24.  Japonicum.  Japan.  36.  Glabratem.  Cape. 

25. Jncanum.  Cape.  Shr.  27-  Hirtum.  Cape. 

* 28.  Maximum,  Pyrenees.  (Decami  Sy*.  286.) 

* 29.  Lncustre.  Portugal.  1 Braten,  e. 

* 30.  Pukcrukntum.  Do.  Spain.  An.  j i.  p.  STS. 

* 31.  Procumbent.  China  and  Cochinchtat.  Per. 

(l-ourriro.) 

* S3.  A nonreturn.  Spain,  Perea.  (Legator.) 

* 33.  Rrmumnetii.  (Pertoon.) 

* 34.  DaucifoRum.  (Pertoon.) 

* 35.  Radieant.  Granada.  (CamrniBn.) 

Under  tbit  genus  Persoon  includes  the  genus  IV 

MTHBUM. 

I 151 1.  Pviirruaua.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  mir- 
ginatus.  Cat  hemisphsericus  imbric.  equamis  sea- 
ttusculis  margine  sesriosis. 

1.  h'ntirtcnu.  Canaries.  Shrub. 

2.  SimpUcifidium.  Curaqoa.  An n. 

3.  Ptmrmkae/biium.  Mourn  Caucasus.  Perm 

4.  Serotinuvt.  North  America.  Perm 

5.  Uliginotnm.  Hungary  and  Spain.  Per, 

6.  Hallcri.  Mountains  of  Switzerland.  Perm. 

7.  Alpimtm.  Tops  of  the  mts.  of  Styris,  C»- 
rinthia,  Tyrol,  Salzb.  Swit r , Italy,  Frs.  Ptr. 

S.  BuUamita.  In  the  East.  Perm. 

9.  Palutirr.  Marshy  parts  of  Armenia.  Per. 

10.  Pinnalt  fidum.  Perm. 

1 1 . Mecrophullum.  Croatia,  Sclaronta,  rite  B»- 
nat,  and  Wallachi*.  Pertn. 

12.  Corymbotum.  Thuriagia,  Silesia,  Bohemia* 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Siberia.  Perm 

13.  Partheniam,  Engl.andotheepts.of  Eur.  ft*. 

14.  Parthentfulimt.  Perm. 

15.  Caueaxievm.  Caucasus.  Perm. 

16.  Futcahtm.  Tunis. 

17.  Inottanm.  Engl,  and  otherpt«.of  Eur.  Am 

18.  Maritimum.  Engl.nndotherptt.ofEur.  Per. 

19.  Parvi/lorum.  Ann.  20.  Muttkarde.  Bub#!' 

21.  Trifurcatmn.  Barbary,  near  Kerwao. 

22.  Boerani.  Spain.  Perm. 

23.  Orientate.  Georgia. 

24.  Mi/letbliatum.  Siberia.  Perm . 

25.  Bipmnarum.  Siberia.  Perm. 

1525.  Cntnouu.  Recept.  nudum  faeosum. 

margo  dentatus.  Cal.  cylindrical  tmbric.  Carve 
lute  radii  indivisar. 

1 . Biennis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bin. 

T 14112.  Domonic.1i.  Recept.  nuAnm.  Papp.  serf' 

Cal.  tq !|  - n r dttphs  ordmis  stquales,  disco  hot 
giores,  Sent,  radii  uutia  pappttque  destitutfc 
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1.  Pardalianchtl.  Engltnd  and  other  parts  of 

. Europe.  Perm. 

5.  Scorpioidei.  Germany  and  Austria.  Perm. 

3.  Auttriacum.  Aust.  Cariathia,  Silrburg.  Per. 

4.  Aliaicum.  Altaian  Mountains.  Perm. 

B.  Plantngmeun.  Portugal  and  Spain.  Perm. 

6.  Glutuuuum.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

• 7?  Nudicauie.  N.  America.  (Mich.  li.  121.) 
1491.  Ausica.  Recept.  nudum.  Pnpp.  simpl.  Co/, 
foboltt  trquilibui.  Coroduke  radii  ssepiut  t'llamcn* 
tit  S absque  antherit. 

1.  Montana.  Europe.  Perm. 

8.  Ptloteiloidei.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Htrmta.  Arabia  Felix.  Perm. 

4.  Oporinn.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

5.  Ltnaia.  7.  Cordate. 

6.  Grandht.  Shrub.  8.  Vitiate.  Japan.  Per. 

9.  Seorpitndet.  Switzerland,  Austria.  Perm. 

10.  Doronicum.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

11.  Glacialis.  Carmthia  and  Salzburg.  Perm. 

12.  Beltiduutrum.  South  of  Europe.  Pertn. 
IS.  Ratuudifotia.  Barbary. 

14.  Marti ma.  Kamschatka  and  N.  Amer.  Per. 


15.  Inuloidet.  Shr. 

16.  Tabularit.  Shr. 

17.  Crocea.  Peren. 

18.  Crenata.  Shrub. 

19.  Japonica. 


20.  Palmate. 

21.  Sinuate.  Shrub. 

22.  Serrala.  Shrub. 

23.  Gerbera.  Shrub. 

24.  Cornopifotia. 


um. 

if* 


Mich. 

122. 


• 25.  Cordato.  Austria.  (Wulf.  rn  Roem . Arch  A 

• 26.  Corsica.  Corsica.  ( Deslongchamps,  FL  Cal.) 
*27.  Spinulosa.  Africa.  (Lam.  Enc.) 

• 28.  Incana.  Monte  Video.  \ Lam.  Enc.  H.  p. 

• 29.  Peruviana.  Peru.  J 915. 

8p.  4— -7»  15 — 24  from  the  Cape  j 8,  19,  20  from 
Japan. 

% 1489.  Inula.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  simpl.  An- 
therm  basi  in  seta*  2 dcsinentes. 

1.  Helenittm . EngL  France,  and  Germ.  Per. 

2.  Odora.  Italy  and  France.  Peren. 

9.  Oculus  Chrieti.  Austria.  Peren. 

4.  Britannica.  Bavaria,  Germ.  Denm.  Per. 

5.  Dysenterica.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per . 

6.  Undulata.  Egypt. 

7.  Indica.  East  indies.  Ann. 

8.  Pulicarea.  Engl,  and  other  pts. of  Eur.  Ann. 

9.  Arabica.  Arabia  and  India.  Peren. 

10.  Spirte/olia.  Italy.  11  .Japonica.  Japan.  Per. 
12.  Stputrrosa.  Italy  and  Montpellier.  Peren. 
iS.  Viscosa.  Spain,  Fran.  Italy,  Barbary.  Per. 

14.  SaUdna.  Meadows  N.  of  Europe.  Per. 

15.  Grandifiora.  Iberia.  Peren. 

16.  Glandnlosa.  Georgia,  at  the  Caspian.  Per. 

17.  Bubonium.  Austria,  and  at  the  R.Doo.  Per . 

18.  Hirta.  France,  Siberia,  and  Germany.  Per. 
19-  Suavenlens.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 
tO.  VaiUantu.  Switzerland  and  France.  Per. 

21.  Mariana.  North  America.  Peren. 

22.  Dnbia.  Japan. 

29.  Oriental i . Armenia.  Peren. 

24.  German  tea.  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Siberia, 
Pertn. 

25.  Eni folia.  Austr.  Germ,  the  Caspian.  Per. 

26.  Crithmifidi*.  Engl.  Europe,  Africa.  Per. 

27.  Proviiicittlis.  Provence.  Perm. 

328.  Montana.  Vienna,  Montpel.  Spain.  Per. 

29.  /Estuans.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

30.  Bifrons.  Italy,  France,  and  Pyrenees.  Bien. 
-31  • Cmndsa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 


92.  Aromatica.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

33.  Saiurejoides.  Hills  near  Vera  Crux.  Shr. 

34.  Pinifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

35.  Feeiida.  Malta.  Ann. 

• 36.  Caucasica.  Caucasus.  (Herb,  of  Desf.) 
•37.  Crtspa.  Egypt.  (Vent.  II.  Cels.) 

• 38.  Africana.  Cape  of  C.  H.  Ann.  (Lam.  Enc.) 

• 39.  Serrata.  New  Spain.  Shrub.  ( Lagasca .1 
•40.  Primulaefulia.  St  Domingo,  f Lam.  Enc.) 

• 41.  Gossyjdna.  Carolina  and  Florida. 

• 42.  Graminifolia.  Carol,  and  Florida. 

• 43.  Argentea.  Pennsylvania. 

J 1482.  Ekiokron.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilo- 

sus.  Cor.  radii  lineares,  angustissimx. 

1.  Graveolens.  Montpel.  and  the  East.  Ann. 

2.  Glutinosum.  Spain  and  S.  of  France.  Per. 

3.  Canescens.  Peren. 

4.  Carolmianutn.  Carolina.  Peren. 

5.  iVertowon.  North  America.  Peren. 

6.  Canadense.  Engl.  Canada,  Virginia.  Ann. 

7.  Bonariense.  South  America.  Ann . 

8.  Unifolium.  Amt. 

9.  Sumatrense.  Sumatra* 

10.  Sericeim.  Java. 

1 1 . Strigosum.  Pennsylvania. 

12.  Hcterophylhtm.  Pennsylvania. 

13.  Chinente.  China.  Ann. 

14.  Japonica.  Japan.  Ann. 

15.  Jamaicensc.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

16.  Rivulare.  Jamaica  and  Hisuaniola,  Aim. 

17.  Scabrum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Philadelphicwn.  Canada.  Peren. 

19.  Purpurcum.  Hudson’s  Bay.  Peren. 

20.  Be/lidi folium.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

21.  VUlarsii.  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.  Per . 

22.  Acre.  Engl,  and  otner  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

23.  Alpimtm.  Scotl.  Switz.  and  Carniola.  Per. 

24.  Uniflorum.  Lap].  Switz.  Salz.  Dalm.  Per, 

25.  Gramineum.  Siberia.  Peren. 

2 G.  Camphoratum.  Virginia  and  Pennsyl.  Ann, 

27.  Tuberosum.  France  and  Syria.  Peren. 

28.  Hirlvm.  Cape.  30.  Incisvm.  Cape. 

29.  Seandeni.  Japan.  31.  Pinnatijidum.  Cape. 
32.  Pinnatum.  Cajpe  of  Good  Hope. 

98?  Graveolens.  France  and  the  East.  Ann. 

3*1.  Divaricatum.  Illinois.  1 ...  . .. 

35.  Htf  isopifolium.  Hudson's  Bay.  > **!<>£* 

36.  Uudtcaule.  Carolina.  J P* 

37.  Scandens.  Japan.  ( Thunl .) 

38.  Ltevigatum.  Cayenne.  (Richard.) 

39.  Pappocroma.  V.  Diem.  Id.  (Labillard.) 

40.  MyobOtis.  Straits  of  Magellan.  («/»».) 

41.  Dijfnsum.  Monte  Video.  (Herb,  of  Juss.) 

42.  Longifolium.  N.  America.  (Desf.  Cat.) 

43.  Contortion.  (Desf. 

J 1486.  Solid  ago.  Recept.  nudum.  Popp,  simpl. 
Cor.  radii  circiter  5.  Cal.  squamae  imbricate, 
clause. 

• 1.  Sjntria.  St  Helena.  .S *hrub. 

2.  Leucadendron.  St  Helena.  Shrub. 

3.  Arborescent.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 
Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

11.  Aspera. 


Cl  mi  XIX. 

Syogmcsia. 


4.  Canadensis. 

5.  Procera. 

6.  Srrotina. 

7.  Gigantea. 

8.  Ciltar is „ 

9.  Reflexa. 

10.  Lateriflora. 


12.  Auissima. 

13.  Rugosa. 

14.  S'cabra. 

15.  NemoraUtu 

16.  PaluUu 
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dan  XIX.  17.  l"! mi  folia.  25.  Shicla . 

Sjn^enetia.  ]s.  2(i.  lutnceolalo. 

* ] 9.  Jttucea.  27.  Casio. 

20.  Fib  plica.  28.  llixpida. 

21.  ScmjrervireHt.  29.  Lavigata. 

22.  0.7r>>’<i.  SO.  Mexico  no, 

23.  B:  color.  31.  Ft  minca. 

21.  Pel  if  Aar  is . 32.  Flcxicaulis. 

33.  Ambigna. 

34.  Afjieslri*.  Mountains  of  Carpathia,  Austria, 
and  Bohemia.  Perm. 

S5.  Firganrea.  Engl. and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  JYa 
SG.  CanJ/rica.  Wales.  Pcren. 

37.  Mulliradiata.  Labrador.  Fereu. 

38.  M inula.  Pyrenees.  Pcren. 

80.  Tligida.  40.  Noveboracensis. 

. *11.  Firgala.  Carolina.  ( Mich.  ii.  p.  117.) 

* 42.  Relrorsa.  Carolina.  Do. 

* 13.  Glcmernla.  Carolina.  Do. 

* 11.  MuUiJfara.  North  America. 

* 45.  Integri folia.  (Persoon,  ii.  p.  419.) 

* 46.  Decor rrn.t.  Near  Canton.  ( Loareiro .) 

* 17.  Canloniensis.  Near  Canton.  (Lowresro.) 

* 48.  hill orahs.  Coasts  of  Tuscany.  («Sat>i.) 

Sp.  5 — 32,  39,  40  from  North  America. 

I 1188.  Cineraria,  llccept.  nudum.  Papp.  simpl. 
Cat.  simpl.  polyuhyll.  sequalts. 

J.  Kivca.  Shrub.  8.  From. 

2.  Undulata.  Ann,  9.  Sondtifolia. 

3.  Alula.  Shrub.  10.  Incisa. 

4 . PcifoUala.  1\.  Pinnalijida. 

$.  DcrJicuiala.  12.  Bipinuala. 

6.  Scrrata.  13.  Ft/ifolia. 

7.  Ehngala.  14.  Cacalioides. 

15.  Fin  cola. 

1G.  Americana.  South  America.  Shrub. 

17.  R * panda.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

18.  liolundifolin.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

19.  Gei folia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

20.  Aunta . Madeira.  Peren. 

21.  Crue’.la  Canary  Islands.  Per. 

22.  Ct/mbctlurifdia.  23.  Lobata.  Shrub. 

24.  Multi  for  a.  Hills  of  Canary  Islands.  Per. 

25.  Tussilaginis.  Teneriffe.  Ann. 

26.  Preecov.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

27.  Malur/blia.  Canaries  and  St  Miguel.  Per. 

28.  Glabra.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

29.  Discolor.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

30.  Coronala.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

31.  Sibiiica.  Siberia,  in  the  East,  Hungary,  and 
, the  Pyrenees.  Per. 

32.  Glauca.  Siberia.  Per. 

33.  Polux/ris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

34.  Camjrcstris.  Sweden,  Austria,  France,  Croa- 
tia, and  Siberia.  Bien. 

35.  Auranliaca.  France,  Italy,  Carinthia.  Per. 

36.  Jnlegri  folia.  EngL  Austria,  Switz.  Per. 

37.  Longijolia.  Austria,  Italy,  France.  Bien. 

38.  Ciispa.  Austria,  Styria,  and  Salzburg.  Per. 

39.  Cordifolia.  Aust.  Switz.  Italy,  France.  Per. 

40.  Alpina.  Sweden,  Switz.  and  Austria.  Per. 

41.  Aurea . Siberia.  Per.  42.  Japonica.  Japan. 
13.  Marilima.  Coasts  of  Europe.  Peren. 

44.  Bicolor.  Shr.  45.  Canadensis.  Canada.  Pci*. 

46.  Aspera.  50.  IJumifu&a.  Per . 

47.  Cnppillacea.  51.  Fiscosa.  Bien. 

48.  Minufu.  Spain.  Art.  52.  Purpurala.  Shr. 

49.  Linifolia.  Shr.  53.  ScopiJJora.  Fir. 


54.  Lanai  a.  Canaries.  Shrub.  CUiXII 

55.  AwcHoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

# .*56.  Jncana.  South  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

* 57.  Lacininla.  Jamaica. 

*58.  Cat  pica.  (Bicberstdn.) 

• 5p.  HetcrophylUu  St  Domingo.  (Ortega.) 

Sp.  1 — 15, 22, 23,  46*  47*  49—53  from  the  Cape. 

% 1484.  Ssnbcio.  liccept.  nudum.  Papp.  simpl.  CaL 
cylindricus,  calyculatus  : squamis  apice  sphacelitb. 

1 . Rcdinatus . Shr.  3.  Mucrcnatus.  Shr. 

2.  Angustifolius.  Shr.  4.  Anrw.  Shrub. 

5.  Hitraci/'olius.  North  America.  Ann. 

6.  Purpurcus.  Per.  1 1.  Panuulatus.  Shr. 

7.  Ccrtutus.  E. 'Indies.  12.  Bidcdaius.  Shr. 

Ann.  13.  Scaber. 

8.  Erubescent.  Ann.  14.  Vc stilus.  Sir. 

9.  Persicifolius.  Shr.  15.  Ftrgalvs.  Shr. 

10.  Bi/lor  us.  Arabia.  Shr.  16.  Divaricatus.  China 

17.  Croat icus.  Croatia.  Peren. 

18.  Pseudo-China.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

29-  Jajronictu.  Japan.  Pcren. 

20.  Fulgaris.  Eugf.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

21 . Peuccdanifoliut.  Shr.  21.  Tnjloms.  Ann. 

22.  Arabicus.  Bien.  25.  JEgypiicnx.  Ann. 

23.  Fcrbcneefolius.  Atm.  26.  Australis.  N.Zeal. 

27.  ImuIus.  New  Zealand. 

28.  Crassifolius.  S.  of  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

29.  II ninths.  Fields  of  barbary,  Ann. 

30.  Leuca  nthem  i/blius.  Barb,  near  La  Callc.  Ann , 

SI.  Aurilus.  Deserts  of  Barbary.  Ann. 

32.  Giganteus.  Near  Algiers.  Pcren: 

33.  Lividus.  Spain.  Ann. 

S4.  Telcphi/dlius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann. 

35.  TrUobus.  Spam.  Ann. 

36.  Cincrasccns.  Cap  e.AShr.  37.  Javan  inis.  Jan! 

38.  Fiscosus.  Britain  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Atm. 

39.  Sylvaticus.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

40.  Coranopifolius.  Spain.  Ann. 

41.  Mull[fidns.  Java. 

42.  Nebrodens'u.  Sialy,  Spain,  and  Pyrenees.  Ann. 

43.  Glaums.  Bien.  48.  Carnosus . 

44.  Faricosus.  Ann.  49.  Abrupt  us. 

45.  I Iasi  alas.  Per.  50.  Lyralus. 

46.  Squamotus.  51.  Spiraifolius. 

47. 1 net  ms.  52.  Pubigems. 

53.  Ffrnalis.  Hungary.  Ann. 

54.  Monlanus.  Mountains  of  Salzburg.  Ann. 

55.  Rupcstris.  Hungary  and  Croatia.  Pern. 

56.  Denial  ns.  Ann.  Bien.  57.  Fenuslus.  Bien . 

58.  Flegans.  Ann.  Bien. 

59.  Squalidus.  France  and  England.  Ann. 

60.  EruciJ'oliux.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

61 . Sped (tsns.  China.  Per.  62.  Erosus.  Cape.  Per. 

()3.  Lnijlorus.  Mts.  of  VuUais and  Piedmont.  Per. 

64.  Incunus.  Switz.  Aust.  Pyrenees,  Montp.  Per. 

65.  Carniolicus.  Mts.  of  Styria  and  Carntola.  Per. 

66.  Parvijlorus.  Picdm.  Per.  68.  Iurvigatus. 

67.  Muncatus.  69.  Gritndijicrui. 

70.  AbmtuniJ'olius.  Mountains  of  Salzburg,  the 
Pyrenees,  Carinthia,  &c.  Peren. 

71.  Myrrh ijblius.  73.  Canadensis.  Canada. 

72.  JHffvsus.  74.  Deiphinif  'oUus.  Barbary. 

75.  Tcnvifolius.  Engl.  Germ,  and  Austria.  Per. 

76.  Jucobcea.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

77.  Aquciticus.  England, Germ,  and  Austria.  Per. 

78.  Auriculatus.  Arabia  Felix. 

79.  Aureus.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren* 

80.  Balmrr.it  or.  North  America,  reren, 
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rim  XIX*  81.  Obovatus.  North  America.  Perm. 

-TT.grof*««  82.  Umbellatvs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
i_i -y-w  Unj/olitut.  Spam,  Italy,  Russia.  Peren. 

84-.  Juniperinus.  Shr.  8H.  Cmciitus. 

S3.  Rosmarinifolius.  Shr.  89.  Rigescens.  Shr.  . • 

86.  Asper.  Shrub.  90.  Pmnnlatus. 

87.  Str talus.  91.  Paht'losus.  Ear.  Per. 

92.  Hattie  asis.  Mt*.  of  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

98.  Nemo  tens ix.  Germany  and  Austria.  Perm. 

94.  Chains.  Between  the  Rhine  and  Reuse.  Per.  J 

95.  Saracenicus.  Enel.  Switz.  Germ.  Fran.  Per. 

96.  Coriacens.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

97.  Daria.  In  the  East,  Aust.  Germ.Montp.  Per. 

98.  Orienlatix.  Armenia.  Peren. 

99.  Barrelieri.  Pyrenees.  Peren. 

100.  Dormticum.  Pyrenees,  mountains  of  Montpel- 
lier, Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Peren. 

101.  Arenar  'nts.  104.  Oporinus.  Per. 

102.  Laneeus.  Shr.  105.  Longijbtius.  Shr. 

103.  Clast  ifolius.  106.  Undulatus. 

107.  Byzantinux.  Byzantium.  Bien. 

108.  Heierophyllus.  Shr.  110.  Marainnlus. 

1 09.  Halimifolius.  Shr . 111.  Maritimus. 

112.  ImhoIhs. 

113.  Mollis.  Galatia.  Peren. 
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17.  Alba.  Mountains  of  Europe.  Peren.  Claw  XIX. 

18.  Niven.  Austria,  Switz.  and  France.  Peren.  ^yngencsia. 

19.  Pciasites.  Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.  Per. 

20.  Spuria.  Germany.  Peren. 

21.  Palmata.  North  America.  Peren. 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  3 — 7 under  the  subgenus  CftAP- 

TALIA.  He  thinks  that  they  ought  either  to 
be  removed  to  Peiidicium,  or  should  form  a 
new  genus. 

1+85.  Avtf.ii.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  simplex. 

Cor.  radii  plures  10.  Cal.  imbticati,  squama:  in- 
fcriorei  patulr. 

1.  Taxifolius.  Shr.  2.  Refiexus.  Shrub. 

3.  Crinitus.  Shrub. 

4.  Tomentosus.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

5.  Sericeus.  Shrub.  6,  Hirius.  Shrub. 

7.  Cyinbalarue.  Shrub. 

8.  Carolinian  us.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

9-  Heleropht/llus.  Shr.  12.  A nguxtiftdins.  Shr. 

10.  Macrorhizut.  Shr . 13.  Obtusnlu*.  Shrub. 

1 1 . VtUwtus.  Shrub.  1 4.  F>  uticnlosus.  Shr. 

15.  Alpiuus.  Aust.  Switz.  Pyren.  Montpcl.  Per. 

16.  Pulchelhtt.  Armenia.  Peren. 

17.  Holoscr  teens.  New  Zealand.  Peren . 

18.  Coriaceuf.  New  Zealand.  Peren. 


, Querci/olius.  1 18.  Angulo  (us.  Shr. 

. Ilicifolius.  Shr.  119.  Cordifolius. 

. Crispus.  120.  Repandus. 

. Crenatus.  121.  Rigidns.  Shrub. 

, Solidaginoides.  Shrub. 
i Quadndentatus.  V.  Diem.  1st  Per.  ( Jjsb. ) 


Eisquamcus.  Portugal.  ( Rrotero .) 

C.h rtf.ta  nth  emifolius.  Sicily.  Per.  ( Enc.  Bof. ) 
Aritmisuefotius.  France  and  Italy.  ( Thuill.  J 


r.  Jjobalus.  Carolina.  (Mich.) 

I.  Ambamlla.  Bourbon.  1 « , , c 

>.  Hubertm.  Bourbon.  £ St  V“- 

».  PinifiXu,.  Bourbon,  j *c. 

. Peruvianus.  Peru.  ( Herb,  of  Juss.) 

1.  Persictrfolius.  Pyrenees.  (Decand.  Syn. ) 
I.  Croat icus.  Croatia.  (PI.  Hung.) 
k C-eespitosus.  Portugal.  ( Rrotero.) 

5.  Lactescent.  Portugal.  (Brotero.) 

»-  Bab  leasts.  Tunis.  (Enc.  Bot.) 
.Tomentosus.  N.  America.  ( Mich,  ii,  119.) 
1—4,  6—9,  11—13,  46 — 52,  56—58,  66 — 


69,  8+ — 90,  101—122  from  the  Cape.  Sp.  22 
—25,  43,  44  from  Egypt. 

J 1483.  Tubsilago.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  simp]. 
Cal.  squamx  sequales,  discum  cquantrs,  submem- 
branacc*.  Cor.  femme*  ligulatse  seu  edentulx. 

1.  Anandria.  Siberia.  Peren. 


2.  Lyrata.  Siberia.  Perm. 

3.  Dentata.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

4.  1 ntegrifolia.  Carolina.  Peren . 

5.  Albicans.  Jamaica.  Ann. 


6.  Pumila.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

7.  Nutans.  Grassy  parts  of  Jamaica.  Ann. 

8.  Trifurcala.  Magellan's  Land.  Peren. 

9.  Alpina.  Siles.  Bo  hem.  Aust.  and  Switz.  Per . 

10.  Discolor.  Salzburg,  Austria,  Camiola.  Per. 

1 1 . Sylvestris.  Alps  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  Croatia.  Peren. 

12.  Farfara.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

13.  Japonica.  Japan.  Peren. 

14.  Frigida.  Lapl.  Norway,  and  Siberia.  Per, 

15.  Fragrant.  Italy  about  Naples.  Peren . 

16.  Lszxigata.  Bohemia  and  Siberia.  Peren . 


19.  Cancasicus.  Mount  Caucasus.  Peren. 

20.  Bifloms.  Canada.  Peren. 

21.  Tenellut.  Ann.  Bien.  23.  Nr  moral is.  Per. 

22.  Slrigotut.  24.  Ilyxsopijblius.  Per. 

25.  Punctata*.  Lakes  in  Hungary.  Peren. 

26.  Acris.  Pyrenees,  also  in  Hungary.  Peren. 

27.  ('anus.  In  the  Bjnnat.  Peren. 

28.  Soli/btgtnoides.  P.  37.  Cilintus.  Peren. 

29.  Liuifolius.  Per.  38.  Coridifolius.  Per. 

30.  Linariifolius.  Per.  3.9.  Squarrosvs.  Per. 

31.  Piloxux.  Perm.  40,  (foncolor.  Peren. 

32.  Foliolosus.  Perm.  41.  Vemus. 

S3.  Tenuifotins.  Per.  42.  Elongafu*.  Cape. 

34.  Dumosus.  Perm.  43.  Umbellalus.  Per. 

35.  F.rieoides.  Peren.  44.  Salicifolius.  Per. 

36.  Multiflorus.  Per.  45.  /Estivns.  Peren. 

46.  Pannonicus.  Bogs  of  Hungary.  Peren. 

47.  Amelins.  Europe.  PeYen. 

48.  Rigidus.  Peren.  54.  Patens.  Peren. 

49.  Novee  Anglia?.  Per.  55.  Undulatus.  Per. 

50.  Spurius.  Peren.  56.  Sagittifolius . Per. 

51.  Paludosus.  Peren.  57 • Paniculatus.  Per. 

52.  Grandijbyrtts.  Per.  58.  Cordifolius.  Per. 

53.  Phlogi/nlius.  Per.  59.  Corymbosits.  Per. 

60.  Macrojdtyllus.  Peren. 

61.  Chinensis.  China,  Japan,  and  E.  Indies.  Ann. 

62.  Rotundifolius.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

63.  Humitix.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

64.  Cornifolius.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

65.  Trinolium.  England,  Sec.  and  Siberia.  Been. 

66.  Saltgnus.  Germany  aod  Hungary.  Peren. 

67.  Puniceus.  North  America.  Peren. 

68.  Tataricm.  Siberia.  Peren . 

flr.  Annuvs.  Canada,  Denmark,  Germany.  Ann. 
70.  Deniatus.  Cape.  71.  Serratus.  Cape. 

72.  Indicus.  China  and  the  E.  Indies.  Ann. 

73.  Stbiricus.  Sib.  Per.  80.  lutris.  Per. 

74.  Elegans . Per.  81.  Mutabitis.  Per. 

75.  Hispidus.  Japan.  Per.  82.  Versicolor.  Per. 

76.  Scaber.  Japan.  83.  Larvigatus.  Per. 

77.  Conyzoides.  Per.  84.  Prenanthoides.  P. 

78 . Dinricalus.  Per . 85.  Amplexicaulis.  Per. 

79.  Radula.  Per.  86.  Itmineus.  Per ^ 
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CUn  XIX. 

Synp-aorsi*. 


87.  Tradaaeanti.  Per.  9 Is  Juncrut.  Per. 

88.  Rocurvatvt.  Per.  95.  Lanccolatut.  Per. 

89.  Ftordmndut.  Per.  98.  Dracunculaides.  P. 

90.  Woes  Beigii.  Per.  97.  Fragilit.  Per. 

91.  Spectabilis.  Per.  98.  Mirer. 

92.  Serotinus.  Per.  99.  Diverge ns.  Per. 

93.  Tartliflorut.  Per.  100.  Dijjusut.  Per. 

101.  Pendulus.  Per. 

102.  Aurautiut.  Vera  Cruz.  Ann. 

103.  Pineal**.  New  Spain.  Perns. 

• 10t.  Phtogopappns  Shr.  • 110.  Glandulotut. 

• 105.  Stelluiatu*.  Shr.  • 111.  Acu/eatus. 

• 106.  Myrsinoidcs.  Shr.  • 1 12.  lepiitnphyllut. 

• 107.  Fucosvs.  Shr.  • 113.  FilifoUnt. 

• 108.  Argophyllut.  Shr.  • lit.  MicrophyUut.  Shr. 

• 109.  Romulus**. 

•115.  Vnijioru*.  Near  L.’MisUssius.  1 See  Mich. 

• 1 16.  Surculotut.  Woods  of  Carol.  > Ft.  Am.  ii. 

• 117.  SubuJalut.  Pcmtylv.  Carolina.  J p.  110,  Icc. 
•118.  Rubricautis.  North  America. 

•119.  ThyrnjUtus.  Virginia?  (Hoffman.) 

•120.  Longifotius.  North  America. 

Sp.  1 — It,  21,  22,  from  the  Cape.  Sp.  28— *45, 
48 — 60,  77 — 101,  from  North  America.  Sp. 
104— 112,  from  N.  Hull.  (See  LaUUard.)  Sp. 
11S,  lit,  ace  Vent.  Malm. 

1501.  Boeder*.  Recepl.  nudum.  Poop,  pilosus. 
Cal.  dupL  eat.  polyphyll.  int.  octophyll. 

1.  Chrytanthemosdes . Carol.  Florida,  Mea.  An. 
I48T.  Mutisia.  Recept.  nudum.  Popp,  plumoiua. 
Cat,  eytindricus  imbric.  Cor.  diaci  3-fid*. 

1.  Clemali*.  Peru  and  N.  Granada.  Shr.  Per. 

2.  Peduncutaris.  Peru.  Shrub. 

3.  Vicierfolia.  Peru.  Shruh. 

4.  Itici/oUa.  Chili.  Shruh. 

5.  Runcinata.  South  America.  Shruh. 

6.  Sinuata.  Chili.  Shruh. 

7.  Suhspinota.  Peru.  Shruh. 

8.  Sogittata.  Chili.  Shruh. 

9-  Decurrens.  Do.  Shr.  10.  Injlexa.  Do,  Shr. 
11,  Lineari/blia.  Chili.  Shruh. 

* 12.  Grandi/lora.  Mt. of  Quindiu  South  America. 
(Humboldt.  Plant.  Equinocl.) 

1496.  Bkllium.  Recepl.  nudum.  Sem.  conica  coro- 
na paleacea  8-pbyUa,  pappoque  ristata.  Cal.  folio- 

lit  xqualibus. 

1.  Brtiidioidei.  Italy,  near  Rome.  Ann. 

2.  Minulum.  Beside  springs  in  the  East.  Ann. 
1520.  Actinia,  or  Actixeela.  Recepl.  nudum. 

Papp.  polyphyll.  paleaccus,  palcis  ariatatit.  Cal. 
polyphyll.  *qualia. 

1 .  HeterophyOa.  Buenos  Ayres.  Shrub. 

1502.  Taubtis.  Recepl.  nudum.  Papp.  ariatia  5, 
erectis.  CaL  simp.  1-phyll.  5-deuUtua,  tubulo- 
sut.  Flotculi  radii  5,  pemstentes. 

1.  Lucida.  Mexico.  Perea. 

2.  Palula.  Do.  Ann.  3.  Freda.  Do.  Ann. 

4.  Eton  goto.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Ann. 

5.  Minuia.  Chili.  Ann. 

6.  Caracatana.  Caraccas.  Ann. 

7.  Tetudfolia.  Pern.  Ann. 

8.  Mkranlha.  New  Spain.  Ann. 

* 9.  Banaricntit.  Buenos  Ayres,  ( Commers. ) 
1496.  Hei  inium.  Recepl.  nudum  : Radii  pales- 
ccuitl  Papp.  5 ariatatua.  CaL  l phyll.  multipart. 
Car.  radii  semitrifid*. 

1.  Aulumnale.  North  America.  Perea. 

2.  Pubescent.  North  America.  Pcren. 

1 


3.  Quadridenlatum.  Loosiana.  Perm u Am.  ClpXi 

150 5.  Pectib.  Recept.  nudum,  Papp.  3 seu  5-aniu Jfynm 

tus.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  radii  5.  -WC— 

1.  Humifuui.  Guadaloupe,  Sants  Cruz.  Ass. 

2.  Prusimta.  New  Spain.  Ann. 

3.  Ciliarts.  Hispauiola.  An.  4^ losijhlm.  Jam. dr , 

5.  Punctata.  Hispaniola.  Ann. 

1504.  ScHKt  KRiA.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  ptlesam 
5-phyl).  Cat.  5- phyll.  Cor.  radii  sohtari*. 

1.  Abrotanoides.  Mexico.  Ann. 

1503.  Heterospermiim.  Recept.  nudum.  Sem.  eate- 
riora  comprvsaa  margine  membranacea,  int.  oblongs 
biarittata.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  4-part.  int.  polyphyll. 

1 . Pi nnal net.  N.  Spain.  Ann.  2,  (Mm  Pen. 

1513.  Boetonia.  Recept.  favoaum  hemisplncricum. 
Papp.  deotato-aristatus  subbicornie.  Cor.radnplu. 
rim*.  CaL  imbric. 

1 . Ailcmules.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Per. 

2.  Glatiijoha.  Virginia  and  Penusylsania.  Per. 

1506.  Lcymcka.  Recepl.  subpalcaceum.  Papp.  p>- 
ieaceus ; disci  etiam  plumosus.  Cal.  scariusoa 

1.  Ciliata.  Shrub.  6.  Squat  root.  Shr. 

2.  Gnaphutodes.  Shr.  7.  PtloscUa. 

3.  Calliconia.  Shr.  8.  ( hotel, 

4.  Incana.  Shrub.  9.  Pidcs 

5.  Ardottndes.  Shr.  10.  Poli/btia.  Shruh. 

All  from  the  Cape  uf  Good  Hope. 

1527.  Sieuk&hxckia.  Recepl.  paleaceum-  Papp.  0. 

Cal.  ext er.  5-phyll.  propriut,  patens.  Radius  di- 
mi  diat  us. 

1 . Orieulalit.  E.  Indies,  China,  Mexico.  Am. 

2.  Iberian.  Iberia.  Ann. 

S.  Flotculota.  Peru.  Ann. 

• 4.  Laciniata.  Carolina.  (Fee.  Bat. ) 

1526.  Ecupta.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0.  Car 
disci  4-fid*. 

1.  Freda.  Virgin.  Surin.  Egypt.  Alta  Min.  An. 

3.  Punctata.  St  Domingo  and  Martinique.  An. 

3.  Latifalia.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

4.  Prostrata.  Do.  Ann.  5.  UmisUaio.  Do.  Ann. 

G.  Procumbent.  Carolina. 

7.  Brochypodo.  Carolina. 

$ 1517.  Anthehis.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0. 
seu  margo  membranaccus.  CaL  hemiaphaericua,  t«b- 
sequalis.  Flosasli  radii  plursa  quam  5. 

1.  Cota.  Fields  in  Italy.  Ann. 

2.  V.tissima.  Fields  of  Italy,  Spain,  France.  Ann. 

3.  Punctata.  Fiasureaof  rocks  in  Mt.  Atlas-  Shr. 

4.  Maritime.  Engl.  Montpel.  and  Italy.  Perm. 

5.  Clavata.  Fields  of  Barbary.  Ann. 

6.  Tomentota.  Coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Mia. 

7.  Pubescent.  Spain  and  S.  of  France.  Perm 

8.  Australis.  Sea  coasts  S.  of  France.  Perm 

9.  Mixta.  Italy  and  France,  da*. 

10.  Curonopi/btia.  Spain. 

11.  Atpina.  Mta.  of  Tyrol,  Austria,  icc,  Prr. 

12.  Carpatica.  Carpathian  mountains.  Perm. 

13.  Corymbota.  Mountains  of  Salxburg.  Perm 

14.  Chin.  Chio.  Ann. 

15.  Fobilit.  Engl,  and  S.  of  Europe.  Pern. 

16-  Arventit.  Engl,  and  N.  Aroer.  Dim.  Ann. 

17.  Austriaca.  Austria,  Styria,  S.  of  Hungary, . 
and  Italy.  Ann. 

18 . Cotula.  Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

19.  Futcata.  Fields  of  Portugal.  Ann. 

‘JO.  Pcregrina.  Piedmont.  Ann. 

21.  Ricaentit.  Near  Nice. 

22.  Pedunculate.  Fields  of  Barbary. 
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23.  Montana.  Italy  and  the  Pyrenees.  Perea. 
2*.  Pontica.  Pontus.  Pern. 

25.  Pyrethnm.  Arabia.  Syria,  Candia,  Italy, 
Germany,  Bohemia,  and  MoatpeUier.  Per. 

26.  Artamisurfolia.  Chin.  Shrub. 

27.  Oceidmtalit.  South  America. 

28.  Buphthalmoides.  Peru.  Ann. 

29.  Garcini.  Persia.  Shrub. 


30.  Repanda.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

31.  Odoraia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

32.  Tritobata.  Mexico.  Perm. 

33.  Monantha.  Tanria. 

34.  (Uabostt.  Mexico.  Pern. 

35.  Marschalliana.  Mount  Caucasus.  Pern. 

36.  Falntina.  S.  of  France  and  Spain.  Arm. 

37.  Ditcmdea.  Italy  and  Greece.  Perm. 

38.  Tinctoria.  England,  Germany,  Sweden.  Per. 

39.  Arabica.  Fields  of  Barbary.  Ann. 

* 40.  Saxatilit.  Auvergne.  (Decand.  Syn.) 

•41.  Fruticulota.  Beyond  the  Caspian.  ( iiiiberrt .) 

* 42.  llirpanica.  Spain  f (Zuccagni.) 

t 1519.  Achillea.  Jlccept.  paleaceum.  Papp.0. 
Cal.  ovatna  imbric.  Plorcuti  radii  circiter  4. 

1.  Lingvlata.  Mia  in  the  E.  of  Hungary.  Per. 

2.  Herbarota.  Mta.  of  Fran,  and  Piedm.  Per. 

3.  Ptonrica.  EngL  Asia,  and  America.  Per. 

4.  Crutata.  Italy.  Perm. 

5.  Ageratum.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Per. 

6.  Alpinn.  Switz.  Savoy,  and  Siberia.  Per. 

7.  Scrrata.  Switzerland.  Pern. 

«.  Coronopifolia.  In  the  East.  Perm. 

9.  Claoemue.  Switzerland,  Salzburg,  Carin- 
thia,  Austria,  and  Carniola.  Perm. 

10.  Gerberi.  Siberia.  Per.  1 1 . Pilosa.  Per. 

12.  Impatient.  Siberia.  Perm. 

13.  Pectinata.  Hungary.  Pern. 

14.  Squarrota.  Pern. 

15.  Teretifolia.  Galatia.  Pern. 

16.  Falcata.  The  East.  Perm. 

17.  TmtdfolUi.  The  East.  Shrub. 

18.  Santalina.  Do.  Per.  19.  Anthemoidet.  Per. 

20.  Atrata.  Switz.  Italy,  and  Austria.  Perm. 

21.  blotch  ala.  Switz.  Carinthia,  and  Italy.  Per. 

22.  A 'ana.  Switz.  Italy,  and  France.  Perm. 

23.  Cretica.  Candia.  Pern. 

84.  JF.gr/ptiaca.  Egypt,  the  Eaat,  Astracan.  Per. 

25.  Aunculata.  In  the  East.  Perea. 

26.  Macropbylla.  Switz.  Italy,  and  France.  Per. 

27.  Paucifiora.  The  East  and  Spain.  Perm. 

28.  Aurea.  In  the  East.  Perm. 

29.  F.upatorium.  Near  the  Caspian.  Per.  Sir. 

30.  Compada.  Shrub. 

31.  Pubetcent.  The  East.  Perea. 

32  Crithmifolia.  Mountains  of  Hungary,  Per. 

33.  Tanacctifolia.  Switzerland,  Salzburg,  Italy, 
and  Dauphiny.  Perm. 

34.  Dittant.  Bannat,  Italy,  and  France.  Per. 

35.  Magna.  South  of  Europe.  Perm. 

36.  MulefoSum.  Engl.  Asia,  N.  Amer.  Per. 

37.  Mkrantha.  Cappadocia.  Perm. 

38.  Tomentota.  Vallais,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Tartary.  Perm. 

39.  Ochrolmcra.  Perm. 

40.  MicrophyUa.  Spain.  Perea. 

41.  Liguitka.  Hills  of  Italy.  Perm. 

42  Nobilit.  Switzerland,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  and  Tartary.  Perm. 
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43.  Odoraia.  Carinthia,  France,  Switz.  Perm.  CiznXiX. 

44.  Setacea.  Saxony,  Switz.  and  Hung.  Per.  1sTnETOC*i'*; 

45.  Abrotanifolia.  In  the  East.  Verm. 

•4 S.  Leucaulncma.  Caucasus!  ( Per  toon. J 
•47?  Imbricata.  In  the  East.  I ,, 

•48.  Atpleni/blia.  N.  America.  J VeBt-  " LeU’ 

1493.  Tetbaoomotiikca.  liccept. paleaceum.  Papp. 

0.  Cal.  1-phyll.  4-gon.  4-part. 

1.  Hclianlhaidet.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Per. 

1494.  XiMESKiiA.  Rccept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0. 

Sem.  radii  nuda  emarginata,  disci  margine  alata. 

Cal.  polyphylL  subxquahs. 

1.  Encelioidet.  Mexico.  Pern. 

1528.  Pii-btusa.  Rccept.  paleaceum.  Sem.  hispid*. 

Papp.  0.  Cal.  imbric.  Flotculi  radii  1-3. 

1.  Americana.  North  America.  Perm. 

1499.  Georgina,  or  Dahlia.  Rccept.  paleaceum. 

Papp.  0.  Cal.  dupl.  ext.  polyphylL  int.  I -phyll. 

8-part. 

1.  Purpurea.  Mexico.  Perm. 

2,  Rotea.  Do.  Per.  3.  Coccinea.  Do.  Per. 

1508.  Relhania.  Accept,  paleaceum.  Papp.  mem. 

bnuiaceua  cylradraceus  brevis.  Cal.  imbric.  scar. 


riotua.  Cor.  radii  plurunse. 
1.  Square  ala.  Shr.  J 


II.  Pnleaeea.  Sir. 

2 Geuitti/olia.  Shr.  12  Santoltnoidei.  Shr. 

3.  MictvphyUa.  Shr.  13.  Tomentota.  Shr. 

4.  Patterinoidet.  Shr.  14.  Refiexa.  Shr. 

5.  Vitcota.  Shr.  15.  Pungent.  Shr. 

6.  Lam.  Ann.  16.  Decuttala.  Sir. 

7.  Pedunculaia.  17.  Trineroit. 

8.  Lateriflora . 18.  Qmnquenervia. 

9.  Cantata.  Sir.  12  Pianola. 

10.  Firgala.  Shr. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1531.  Pascalia.  llecejU.  paleaceum.  Sem.  dm  pa- 
ce*. Papp.  margo  dentatut.  Cal.  imbric. 

I.  Glauca.  Chili.  Perm. 

1532.  Blpiithalmuh.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pens 
margo  obsoletus.  Sem.  latera,  prxaertim  radii 
marginata. 

1.  Fruletcent.  Jamaica  and  Virginia.  Shrub. 
2 Arboretcmt.  Bahama  Islands.  Shrub. 

3.  Lineare.  Peru.  Shrub. 

4.  Serkeum.  Teneriffc.  Shrub. 

5.  Flotculotum.  Asia  Minor.  Shrub. 

6.  Odorum.  Kingdom  of  Morocco.  Shrub. 

7.  Spinonm.  Narbonae,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
East.  Ann.  Bin. 

8.  Graveolent.  Egypt.  Per. 

9-  Pralnxe.  Egypt.  Ann. 

10.  Aquaticum.  Purtug.  Marseilles,  Candia.  Aim. 

11.  Mariiimum.  Shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean.  Per. 
12  Durum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

13.  Repnt.  Dominica.  Pern. 

14.  Salkifolium.  Aust.  Switx.  and  France.  Per. 

15.  GrandiJUman,  Aust.  Itaiy, Montpellier.  Per. 

16.  Speciotiuimu rp.  Germany.  Perm. 

17.  CordifoUum.  Basnat,Cro*tia, Cappadocia.  Pm 

18.  Uni/bnm.  Norfolk  Island. 

19.  Heliantiaidet.  North  America.  Perm. 

20.  Ramotum.  Arabia  Felix. 

*21.  Bonariente.  Buenos  Ayres.  (Commert.) 

* 22.  Oteraccum.  China,  Cochinch.  Per.  (Lour.) 

• 23.  Scabrum.  Mexico.  ( CavamUet.) 

1490.  Rhanterium.  Accept,  paleaceum.  Papp. 
sells  4 Mu  6 spice  crasaiusculis  pluasosia  comp*- 
* 8 
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flaw  XIX-  situs.  Cal.  cylindrical  s imbric.  Scm.  radii  ouda 

•Sypgwe*'*  pappoqne  dcstituta. 

t^1  ].  Sue nolcnt.  Coasts  of  Tunis.  Shrub. 

1518.  Sawitalia.  Reeept.  paleaceum.  Sem.  radii 
3 ar  is  tat  a,  raargiuis  nuda  verrucosa,  ccntri  alata. 
CaL  imbric.  planus. 

1.  Procumbent.  Mexico.  Ann. 

2.  Hcliantfroides.  Peru. 

1523.  Amellus.  Reeept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  simp!. 
Cat.  imbric.  Corollulee  radii  indivisa. 

1.  Lychniiis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub . 

2.  Jjiffhsus.  Straits  of  Magrllan.  Shrub.  ' 

3.  Anuuus.  Ann . 

1521.  Tridax.  Recent,  paleaceum.  Papp.  multira- 
diatusrimpl.  Ca/.imDric.cylind.  Cor.  radii  3 -part. 

1.  Procumbent.  Vera  Cruz. 

1507.  Rosenu.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  c3p- 
pillari-paleaceus.  Cal.  imbric.  tcariosus. 

1.  Glandulosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
>529.  Verbesina.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  aris. 
tat  us.  Cal.  2-plici  ordine.  Flosculi  radii  circiter  5. 

1.  Alata.  Curn^oa  and  Surinam.  Peren. 

2.  Chinensis.  China.  Shrub. 

3.  Virginica.  Virginia. 

4.  Vtrgata.  Mexico.  Perm. 

5.  Mutica.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

6.  Bosxoallia.  Do.  Ann.  7.  Gigantea.  Do.  Shr. 

8.  Pinnatiflda.  Mexico.  Peren. 

9.  Sieges becliit.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Per . 

10.  Serrate.  Mexico.  Peren. 

1 1 . Ceanothifolia.  Mexico  at  Acapulco. 

12.  Biflora.  E.  Ind.  13.  Calendulacea.  Ceylon. 

14.  tfodiflora.  Caribbec  Islands.  Ann. 

15.  Dicnotoma.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

16.  Fruticom.  South  America.  Shrub. 

* 17.  Alripticifotia.  Shrub. 

* 18.  BrasiUttna.  ( Vandclli. ) 

1 500.  SCHLECHTENDA  LIA,  or  AnENOPlIYLLUM.  Re- 
aept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  aristis  5 crcctis.  Cal'. 
dupl.  ext.  polypliyll.  setosus;  int.  polyphyll.  *- 
qualis.  Flores  disci  6-vel  8-fidi. 

1.  Glandulosa.  Mexico.  Peren. 

1530.  Galinsogea.  Recent,  paleaceum.  Papp.  po- 
lyphyll.  paleaceui.  Cal.  imbric. 

1.  Parvi flora.  Peru.  Ann. 

2.  Trilobata.  New  Spain.  Ann . 

• 3?  Quadriradiata.  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  Syst.) 
1509.  Zinnia.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  aristis  2, 

crcctis.  CaL  ovato-cylindricus,  imbric.  Flosculi 
radii  5,  persist  entes,  integri. 

1.  Pauciflora.  Peru.  Ann. 

2.  Multtflara.  Louisiana.  Ann. 

3.  VerttciUata . Mexico.  Ann. 

4.  Elegcms.  Do.  Ann.  5.  Tenuiflora.  Do.  An. 
1*522.  Balbima.  Recent,  paleacum.  Papp.  sessilit 

plumosus.  Cal.  simpi.  8-phyll.  Cor.  radii  3-part. 
1.  EUngata.  Mexico.  Ann. 

• 2.  Canesccns.  St  Martha,  ( Richard,) 

1524.  Stahkea.  Recept.  Hirsutum.  Papp.  sessilis 

pilosus.  Cal.  imbric. 

1.  Umbellate.  Cold  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Peren, 
Frustranea. 

1545.  Gorteria.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  lanstus. 
Cor.  radii  ligulatx.  Cal.  1 -phyll.  squamis  inabri- 
catis  tret  us. 

1.  Pa  sonata.  Ann . 2.  Diffusa* 


3.  bitegrifidia.  Shr.  6.  Cernua . Shrub.  Ctw  XIX. 

4.  Rigens.  Shrub.  7-  Ciliata.  Shrub.  s7Br^ 

5.  Pectinata.  Shrub . 

$ 1548.  Cp.ntaurea.  Recept.  setosum.  Papp.  simpi. 

Cor.  radii  infundib.  longiores,  irregufares. 

1.  Crupina.  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  France, 
the  East,  and  north  of  Africa.  Ann. 

2.  Crupinoidcs.  Deserts  of  Barbary..  Ann. 

3.  Arcnaria.  At  the  Wolga.  Ann. 

4.  Glattoa.  Caucasus. 

5.  Most  hat  a.  Greece.  Ann v 

6.  Suaveolcn*.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

7.  Verbasci folia.  Arabia  Felix.-  Shrub. 

8.  Entcifoiia.  Peren. 

9.  Linpii.  Egypt  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

10.  Africana.  Hills  about  Algiers.  Peren. 

11.  Alpma.  Mount  Baldo.  Peren. 

12.  Centaurium.  Alps.  Peren. 

13.  Ruthenica.  Siberia.  Peren. 

14.  Nana.  Near  Tlemsen.  Peren. 

15.  Phrygia.  Switz.  Aust.  Finland,  Germ.  Per 

16.  Sahcijbba.  Mount  Caucasus:  Peren. 

17.  Anstriaca.  Austria  and  Hungary.  Peren. 

18.  Pectinata.  S.  of  France  and  Hungary.  Per. 

19.  Capillata.  Siberia  and  Spain. 

20.  fncolucrata.  Mount  Atlas. 

21 . Uniflora.  South  of  Europe.  Peren.  • 

22.  Floscnloia.  Italy.  Peren. 

23.  Tricoccphala.  At  the  Wolga.  Peren. 

24.  Lint folia;  Spain  and  Italy.  Peren. 

25.  Hyssopifolia.  Spain.  Shrub. 

26.  Coronopi  folia.  Iberia  and  Armenia.  Ann. 

27.  Nigra.  England,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  Montpellier.  Bien. 

28.  Nigrescent.  Hungary  and  Austria.  Per. 

29.  Tnumfetti.  Mount  Cenis.  Shrub. 

30.  Chciranthifolia.  Armenia.  Per. 

31.  Ochlorevca.  Mount  Caucasus  and  Iberia.  Per. 

32.  Atrata.  Armenia.  l*tr. 

33.  Axillaris , or  Seusana.  Austria,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  and  south  of  France.  Per. 

34.  Montana.  Switz.  Aust.  and  Germ.  Per. 

35.  Cyanvs.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

36.  Virgata.  Armenia. 

37.  Ovtna.  Mount  Caucasus. 

S3.  Paniculate.  Europe  and  Siberia, 

39.  Spinosa.  Candia.  Shrub. 

40.  Ragusina.  Candia.  Per. 

41.  Cineraria . Italy.  Per. 

42.  Cincrea.  Italy.  Per. 

43.  DSnlbala.  Iberia.  Per. 

44.  Argent ea.  Candia.  Per. 

45.  Setnpervircns.  Portugal.  Per. 

46.  Cortacea.  Hungary.  Per. 

47.  Scabiosa.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

48.  Tatarica.  T art  ary.  Per.  49.  Stoebe.  Austria  ? 

50.  Pulcherrma.  The  East.  Per. 

51.  Balsamita.  Armenia. 

52.  Macrocephala.  Iberia. 

53.  Atropurpurea.  Banunt.  Per. 

54.  Orient alis.  Siberia.  Per. 

55.  Sibirica.  Siberia.  Per. 

56.  Sessilis.  Armenia.  Per. 

57.  Elongate.  Barbary.  Per. 

58.  Alata.  Tartary.  Per.  59.  Trinervia . Siberia. 

60.  BcJien.  Asia  Minor,  Mount  Lebanon.  Per: 

61.  Repens.  The  East.  Per. 

62.  Ptcrie,  At  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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d»  XIX.  63. . facto.  North  of  Europe.  Peren. 

Vr0****  64.  Amara.  Italy  and  Montpellier.  Perm. 

,je  65.  Alba.  Spain  and  Switzerland.  Peren . 

66.  Splendem.  Switzer.  Spain,  Austria.  Bun, 

67.  Nilens.  Mount  Caucasus.  Ann . 

68.  Tagana.  Portugal.  Peren . 

69.  Rhaponiica.  Switz.  Ve  rona,  France.  Per, 

70.  Babyhonica.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

71.  Glastifolia.  In  the  East,  Siberia.  Peren. 

72.  Conifera.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

73.  Sonchi folia.  Coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Per. 

74.  Seridit,  or  Auriculata.  Spain.  Peren. 

75.  Romana.  Italy.  Perm . 

76.  Ferox.  Barbary  near  Mascar.  Peren. 

77.  Solstitudis.  Engl.  France,  I tala.  Germ.  An. 

78.  Mrlilensis.  Malta  and  Montpellier.  Af»». 

79.  Adami.  Iberia.  An.  80.  Sicula.  Sicily.  An. 

81.  Sphcrrocephala.  Mauritania, Spain,  Italy.  Per. 

82.  Isnardi.  Engl.  and  south  of  Europe } Per. 

83.  Palyacantha.  Portugal.  Ann. 

84.  Straminea.  Egypt.  Ann. 

85.  Pullala.  Spain,  south  of  France,  north  of 

Africa,  and  the  East.  Ann. 

86.  Napifolia.  Candia  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

87.  Heterophylla.  Spain.  Ann. 

S8.  Aspera.  MontpcL  Tuscany,  Portugal.  Ann. 

89.  Benedicta . Chio,  Lemnos,  Spain.  Ann. 

90.  Apula.  Italy  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

91.  hriophora.  Portugal.  Ann. 

92.  Lgjjpliaca.  Egypt.  Ann. 

93.  Calcilrapa.  England,  Switzerland,  4c.  Ann. 

94.  Calcitrapoides.  Montpellier  and  Palestine. 

95.  Nkwenne.  At  Nice.  Bien. 

96.  Fuscala.  Barbary  near  Mascar. 

97.  Hybrida.  at  Turin.  Bien. 

98.  Squarrosa.  In  the  East.  , 

99.  Parvifiora.  lu  the  East  and  Barbary. 

100.  Ceerulesccns.  Spain.  101.  Jacob&folia. 

102.  Rejlexa.  Iberia  and  Armenia. 

103.  Ornata.  Spain. 

104.  Eryngioides.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

105.  Ceniauroides.  Italy,  Spain,  Montpellier,  and 
the  East.  Peren. 

106.  Collini I.  Italy,  Spain,  Montpellier,  and  Car- 
niola.  Peren. 

107*  Rupetlr'u.  Italy.  Perm. 

106.  Pu beseem.  Per.  109.  Sordida. 

110 . Asaulis.  Barbary.  Peren. 

111.  Pentium.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

112.  Salmantica.  Europe  and  Barbary. 

1 1 3.  Aurca.  South  of  Europe.  Peren. 

114.  Cichoracca.  Mountains  of  Italy. 

115.  Muricaia.  Spain.  Ann. 

116.  Pertgrma.  South  of  Europe.  Bien. 

1 17-  Radiata.  At  Tanna. 

118.  Crocodylium.  Syria.  Ann. 

119.  Pttmila.  Egypt.  Peren. 

120.  Tingitana.  Barbary.  Perm. 

121.  Galactites.  Europe  and  Barbary.  Ann. 

• 122.  Pusilia.  Egypt.  Ann.  ( ThudL ) 

• 123.  Etonians.  Portugal.  (Brotero.) 

• 124.  Procumbens.  Piedmont.  ( Balbis .) 

• 125.  Prat en As.  Europe. 

• 126.  Decipiens.  Europe.  Per. 

• 127.  Maculosa.  France. 

• 128.  Jntybacea.  France. 

• 129.  Atnrtahifolia.  Spain. 

• ISO.  Arachuoidea.  Italy.  (Viviani,  FI.  It  at  Fr.) 

• 131.  Decumbent.  France.  (Dubois,  Fid* Orleans.) 


Per. 


Ann. 


Lam.  Enc.  i.  669* 


• 132.  Bracteata.  Italy.  (Bertot ) 

• 133.  Prolifera.  Egypt.  Ann.  (Willd.  Fl.Ber.)  ' 

• 134.  Lyrata.  Monte  Video.  (Com mere.) 

• 135.  biyacantha.  Near  Paris.  ( Decand . ) 

• 136.  Dtffusa.  In  the  East.  (Ijuuarck.) 

• m r'fcgfra.  } PertooD’  ”■  p- m- 

1547.  Zoeuea.  Recept.  *eto*um.  Papp.  sctaccu*. 
Cor.  radii  ligulatx.  Cal.  imbric. 

1.  Lepinurea.  In  the  East.  Ann. 

1544.  Me  ssi  si  a.  Recept.  villosum.  Papp.  pilosu*. 
Cor.  radii  ligulatz.  Cal.  Lphyll.  cyliudraccus  dent. 

1.  Linearis.  Cape.  Ann.  4.  Incisa.  Cape.  Ann. 

2.  Uniflora.  Cape.  Ann.  5.  Othonna.  Cape.  Per. 

3.  Speciosa.  Cape.  Per.  6.  Pinnala.  Cape.  Ann. 

1513.  D i delta.  llccepl.  selosum.  Papp.  paleaceus 

polyphyll.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  lubtriphylf.  int.  poly- 

1.  Cam  os  a.  Cape.  Shr.  2.  Spinosa . Cape.  Skr. 
1536.  Ruddbckia.  Recept.  paleaceum,  comcum. 
Papp.  margine  4-dent.  Cal.  2plici  ordme  squa- 
marum. 

1.  Lacmiata.  Per.  6.  Spathuhta. 

2.  Die  it aia.  Per.  7.  Amplexifoliq.  An. 

3.  Tnloba.  Bien.  8.  Purpurea.  Peren. 

4.  llirta . Bien.  9.  Anguslifolia.  Per. 

5.  Fulgida.  Peren.  * 10.  Pinnuta.  (Mich. ) 

•11.  Aspera.  North  America.  Per.  (umn.) 

• 12.  Sudicaulis.  Monte  Video.  (Herb,  of  Juss.) 
Sp.  1—10  from  North  America. 

1540.  Lapehiocaia.  Recept.  nudum  papiUososca- 
brum.  Papp.  0,  nisi  margo  tenuis.  Corolla:  dri- 
coidez, 

1.  Calycina.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
1546.  Bertkheva.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Scm.  pi- 
losa.  Papp.  paleaceus.  Cal.  imbric.  Corolla:  ra- 
dii hermaphrodite,  staminibus  castratis. 

1.  Jncana.  Peren.  12.  Squarrosa.  Shrub. 

2.  O batata.  Shrub.  13.  S. tosa  Shrub. 

3.  Lanceolata.  Shr . 14,  Ciliaris.  Shrub. 

4.  Cuneala.  Shrub.  15.  Hispsda.  Shrub. 

5.  Spinosissima.  Per.  16.  Utujiora.  Shrub. 

6.  Palmata.  Shrub.  17.  Carthamoidet. 

7.  Grandiflura.  Shr,  18.  Carlinoides.  Per. 

8.  Sulcata.  Shrub.  19.  Cynaroides.  Shr. 

9.  Biicuica.  Shrub.  20.  rungens.  Shrub. 

10.  Pectin  ala.  Shrub.  21.  Crucusta.  Shrub. 

11.  Patnla.  Shrub.  22.  Decurren s.  Shrub. 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1535.  Titiionia.  Recept.  paleaceum  conrexum. 
Papp.  paleaceus  5-phyll.  Cal.  polyphyll.  cylmdri 
cus.  Cor.  radii  S-dentatz. 

1.  Tagei  [flora.  Vera  Cruz.  Ann. 

1534.  Galakdia.  Recept.  paleaceum  hemisphzrium. 
Papp.  paleaceus  polyphyll.  Cal.  imbric.  polyphyll. 
planus.  Cor . radii  ,3-partitc. 

1.  Bicolor.  From  Carolina  to  Florida.  Ann. 

2.  Fimbriatm.  From  Carolina  to  Florida. 

1538.  Coreopsis.  Recejot.  paleaceum.  Sem.  com- 

pressa  emarginata.  Papp.  bicornii.  CaL  dup. 
uterque  polyphyll. 

1.  Ferula: folia.  Mexico.  Peren. 

2.  VeriiciUata.  Virginia.  Peren. 

3.  Tenuifolia.  Carolina.  Peren, 

4.  Coronata.  West 'Indies.  Ann. 

5.  Trichospcrma.  Upper  Carolina, 

6.  Aristata.  The  Illinois. 

7.  3/i/if.  Marshes  of  Carolina. 

8.  Chrysantha.  Wert  Indies 
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XTX.  9.  Aorta.  North  America.  Perm. 

Sjngcue sia.  10.  TripUsrhs.  Mts.  of  Virgin,  and  Carol.  Per. 

^ ■ ’ 11.  SenifoUa.  Hills  of  Carolina.  Peren. 

12.  Alba.  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Peren. 

15.  Faeiida.  Mexico.  -Ann. 

14.  Replans.  W.  Ind.  15.  Helerophyfla.  Mexico. 

16.  Baccata.  Surinam. 

17.  Auriculata.  Mts.  of  Virgin,  aud  Carol.  Per. 

18.  LanceoUtla.  Carolina.  Bien. 

19.  Crassifolia.  Carolina.  Peren. 

20.  Lad  folia.  Carolina.  Peren. 

21.  Avg  isliJbUa.  Carolina  and  Florida.  Peren , 
93.  Akta.  Mexico.  Per.  22.  Ocala.  Do.  Per . 

24.  All  etui  folia.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren, 

25.  Procera.  North  America.  Peren. 

• 26.  Lencorktza.  Cochinchina.  Per.  1 T 

• 27.  RUemnta.  Cochinchina.  J ***r*r+ 

• 28.  GiadiaUs.  Carolina.  (Mich.) 

1537.  Cosmba.  Recepi.  paieacrum.  Sem,  tetrago* 
na.  Papp.  2 seu  4-aristatus.  CaL  dup.  uterque 
I-phyil.  8* part. 

1.  Sidnhurea.  Mexico.  Ann. 

2.  Bipmnata.  Do.  Per . 8.  Parviflora.  Do.  An. 

1533.  Hii.ianthus.  Recepi.  paleaceum  planum. 

Papp.  2-phyll.  Cal.  imbne.  subsquarrosus. 

1.  Annuus.  Peru  and  Mexico.  Ann. 

2.  Indicia.  Egypt.  Ann. 

3.  Tubeeformis.  Mexico.  Ann. 

4.  Quinqueradiatus.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

5.  Denial ta.  Do.  6.  MulHftorus.  Virgin.  Per. 

7.  Tuberosus.  Brazil.  Peren. 

8.  Pubescens.  North  America.  Bien. 

9.  Mollis.  North  America.  Peren. 

10.  T rackt  lifoRnt.  North  America.  Peren. 

11.  Decapetalus.  Canada.  Peren. 

12.  Frundoius.  Canada.  Peren. 

13.  Strumosus.  Canada.  Peren. 

14.  Prostralus.  North  America.  Peren. 

15-  Giganleus.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

16.  AHmtmtu.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

17.  Excelsus.  Mexico.  Peren . 

18.  Linearis.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

19 . Angustifolsus.  From  Virginia  to  Florida.  Per. 

20.  Divaricalus.  North  America.  Peren. 

21.  Atrarubens.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Bien. 

• 22.  Sarmentosus.  Cayenne.  (Rich.  Act.  Soc.  Par.) 
*23.  Incanus.  Peru.  {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

"*  24.  Cochinch inensis.  Cochinchina  and  China. 
(Loureiro.) 

•25.  I^rli/iorus.  North  America.  Per.  (Lam.) 
1539.  O smites.  Recepi.  paleaceum.  Papp.  obso- 
lete. Cor.  radii  hgulatae.  Cal.  imbric.  scariotus. 
1.  BeUidiastrum.  2.  Dentata. 

3.  Camphorma.  4.  Asteriscoides. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1542.  Sclbrocarpvs.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp. 
0.  CaL  dup.  uterque  3 phy II. 

1.  AJrieanus.  Guinea.  Ann. 

1541.  Pallabja,  or  Emcelia.  Recepi.  paleaceum. 
Papp.  0.  Sem . verticals  plana  margmato-ciliata. 
Cal.  imbric. 

1.  Huhmifolia.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

2.  Grandtfora.  Mexico.  Shrub* 


Nxcessaria. 

1550,  Millerta.  Recepi.  nudum.  Papp.  Ql 
3 valv,  Raskus  corollsr  dimidiator. 


1.  Qpinquejlora.  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  O*  mi 
Ann. 

2.  Bijiora . Campechy.  Ann, 

3.  Cantrayerba.  Peru.  Ann. 

4.  Augusl>folia.  New  Spain,  Ann. 

1551.  Baltimora.  Recepi.  paleaceum.-  Papp.  0. 

Cal.  evlindneut  polyphyll.  Radius  cor.  5-fiorus. 

1.  Recta.  Maryland  and  at  Baltimore.  Ann. 

1563.  Othosjka.  Recepi.  nudum.  Papp.  subuuU 
lus.  Cal.  1-phyll.  mulufidus,  subcylindricus. 


9.  Toggles.  Ann. 

10.  Pectinata.  Shrub. 

11.  Athanasue. 

12.  AbrolanifoRa.  Skr. 

13.  Digitatn.  Per. 

14.  Retrqfracta.  Shr. 

15.  ConmopifiUsL  Sly 


Shrub. 

Shrub. 

27.  Laterifolia. 

28.  Imbncata. 


Shr. 


1.  CapiUnris.  Ann. 

2.  Trifurcata.  Shr. 

3.  Trifida.  Shrub. 

4.  Mullijula. 

5.  Ciliata. 

6.  Ptnualijida. 

7.  Manila,  Shrub. 

8.  Pianola.  Peren. 

16.  Chdrijolia.  Africa. 

17.  CrassifoUa.  Africa. 

18.  SuLala. 

19*  Denticulata . Shr. 

20.  Quinqu, denial  a.  Sh.  29.  / irginea.  Shr. 

21.  lleterophylla.  Per.  30.  Ericoides.  Shr. 

22.  lingua.  Peren. 

23.  Fihcaulis.  Per. 

24.  Bulbosa.  Per. 

25.  ParviHom.  Shr . 

26.  Amp/extcaulis.  Shr. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1565.  Psiadia.  Recepi.  nuduin.  Papp.  piloaos  set- 
sihs.  CaL  imbric.  ovatus.  Cor.  radd  abbreviate. 

1.  Glutinosa.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

Given  under  the  order  Supkrplua  by  Persoon. 
1558.  Unxia.  Recepi,  nudum  planum.  Papp.  0. 
Cal.  5-phyll.  - 

1.  Camphorala.  Sandy  places  in  Surinam. 

2.  Hit  tut  a.  Cayenne.  Ann. 

1564.  Hippia.  Reccjd.  nuduin.  Papp.  0.  Sem. 
latissimis  margin  ibus,  nuda.  CaL  hemisphsericui 
•ubimbric.  Cor,  radii  10,  obsolete  tubtofid*. 

1.  Frutescens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
% Minuta.  South  America. 

3.  Stolomfera.  Portugal.  Ann. 

4.  tnlegrifolia.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

1562.  Osteospemvum.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp,  Or 
Cal.  polyphyll.  Son.  globosa,  colorata,  ossea. 


31.  Ltmjolia.  Perm. 

32.  Tensussima.  Skr. 
S3.  Frutescens.  Shr. 

34.  Arboretcens.  Shr. 

35.  Cacalioidcs.  Skr. 


IS  Hsrsutum. 

14.  Bidens. 

15.  CHiatum.  Shrub, 

16.  Junceum. 

17.  Corymboiuu i. 

18.  Scabrum. 

19.  Incanum. 

20.  Triquetrum. 

21.  TeretifbUnm. 

22.  Imbrleatum. 


Cal. 


Sptnosttm.  Shr. 

2.  Spinetcens.  Shr. 

S.  Pistferum.  Shr. 

4.  Mimihferum.  Shr. 

5.  Jhajoitum.  Shr. 

6.  tligidum.  Shrub. 

7.  Cctruleum.  Shrub. 

8.  Bipinnalttm. 

9.  Arctotoides. 

10.  Pcrfoliatum. 

11.  Niveum, 

12.  Herbaceum. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1559*  Calendula.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.IL 
polyphyll.  equals*.  Sem.  disci  racmbranacea. 

1.  Arvecsis.  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Stellala.  Barbary.  Ann. 

3.  Saucta.  Palestine.  Ann. 

4.  Officinalis.  Europe.  Ann. 

5.  Suffruticosa . Tunis.  Shrub. 

6.  Incana.  Morocco  and  Portugal.  Am*.- 


Shr. 


Skr. 
Shr w 
Shr. 


23.  PoLfgalaidts.  Shr r 


C*& 
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23,  Arborescent.  Shr. 
24-.  Muricata.  Shrub. 
25.  Cuncata.  Shrub. 


CUm  XIX  7.  PI  tala  Us.  Amu  12.  Parvijtora. 

jytgcacuft  S.  Ilybrida.  Ann.  13.  Dccurrens . 

■ »-1  9.  Amplexicaulis.  14.  Nudicaulu. 

10.  Pin  wot  a.  15.  Tomentosa. 

1 1 . Scabra . 

16.  Pumila.  New  Zealand.  Perm. 

17.  Magellanica.  Per.  22.  Frutieosa. 

18.  GraminifAia. 

19.  Tragus.  Shrub. 

20.  Oppotiiifulia.  Shr. 

21.  Glabrata.  Shrub. 

• 26.  Lgypliuca.  Egypt.  ( Persoon .) 

*27.  Cryta nthemijuii a . ( Ventcuat.  Mulmais,  p.56.) 
S*>.  7—25  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1500.  Arctotib.  Recept.  villosum  scu  paleaceum. 
P*pp>  corona  5-phylla.  Cal . imbric.  squamis  api> 
ce  scariotis. 

1.  Calcndulacea.  An.  31.  Glabrata.  Sh  rub. 

2.  Hypoehondriaea.  An.  32.  Paradoxa.  Shrub. 
S.  Acaulis  Perm.  S3.  Puleacea.  Shrub. 

4.  Tricolor.  Pereu.  34.  Dent  at  a.  Shrub. 

5.  Vndulata.  Perm.  35.  Pilifera, 

6.  Speciota.  Perm. 

7 Glancophylla.  Per. 

8.  Plant  apnea.  Per. 

9.  Argmieu.  Perm. 

10.  Rosea . Shrub. 

11.  Decumbent.  Per. 

12.  Angustifulia.  Shr. 

1 3.  Flaccuia.  Ann. 

14.  Fir  gala.  Ann. 

15.  Paniculatn.  Shr. 

16.  Recurrent.  Shrub. 

17.  Replans.  Perm. 

18.  Auriculata.  Shr. 

19.  Fastuosa.  Ann. 

21).  Sptnu/osa.  Ann. 

21.  Maculata.  Shrub. 

22.  Grandi flora.  Shr. 

23.  Asjtera  Shrub. 


36.  Scorio*a.  Shrub. 

37.  Crithmoides.  Shr. 
38-  Anlhnnuidcs.  Ann. 

39.  Femiculaceu.  Ann. 

40.  Sc r rata.  Perm. 

41.  Tenui folia. 

42.  Leucanthcmoides^A. 

43.  Linearis. 

4-4.  Pinnntifida. 

45.  Glandulosa. 

46.  Grand  is. 

47.  FAongala. 

48.  Diffusa. 

49.  Scabra.  Shrub. 

50.  Incita. 

51.  Muricata. 

52.  Pctinluta. 

53.  Formosa. 

54.  Peclinata.  Shrub. 

55.  kJceans.  Shrub. 

56.  Tnjida. 

57.  Soiiosa.  Shrub. 

58.  A udicaulis. 

59.  Cemua.  Shrub. 

60.  Sericea. 


24.  Lyrala.  Shrub. 

25.  A/tflwr.  tVAr«i5. 

26.  »VAr. 

27.  Revolula.  Ann. 

28  Cuprra.  Shrub. 

29.  Squarrosa.  Shr. 

30.  Cineraria.  Percn. 

Persoon  includes  under  this  geuus  only  Sp.  1 — 42. 

He  thinks  that  the  other  six  species  arc  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct.  All  from  the  Cape. 

1566.  Erioce i n AI.U8.  Rccept.  subvillosum.  Papp. 
0.  Cal.  10  phyll.  zaualit.  Radii  flosculi  5. 

1.  African  us.  Cape.  Per.  3.  Ilacrtnosus.  Do.  Shr. 

2.  Glaber.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

1568.  Iva.  Rccept.  pilusum.  Sent,  nuda  obtusa.  Cab 
3-pbyll.  Cor  radii  5.  Styti  2 lungi. 

1.  Annua.  South  Amrrica.  . Ann. 

2.  Ciliaia  North  America.  Ann. 

3.  Rubrical  a.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Shrub. 

4.  Fruit Sl cut.  North  America  and  Peru.  Shr. 

1569.  1‘  U.aoo.  or  E'  ax  of  Persoon.  Recept.  palea- 
ceum. Papp.  0.  CaL  imbric.  Flosculi  tem.  in- 
ter squama-*  calycta  locati. 

1.  Pyguiaa.  S.  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Ann. 
Persoon  ranks  under  this  genus  Sp.  109  and  1 14  of 
Gnafhalium. 

1570.  Microfur  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0. 
CaL  calyculatu  . Radius  cor.  0.  Flosc.  feminei 
a squamis  calycinis  iuvoiuti* 


1.  Supinus.  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the -East.  Ann.  Class  XJX, 

2.  Erect uj.  The  East,  France  and  Spain.  Ann.  Syngtasda. 
Given  under  the  order  Supbr*luav  by  Persoon. 

1553.  Wsdelia.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  4-seu 
10-dent.  Cal.  aimpl.  4-vrl  5-phyll. 

1.  Frute  scent.  Antilles,  Guadaloupe,  Antig.  S/ir. 

2.  Peifuliata.  Mexico.  Ann. 

•3 . Parvi/lora.  Guadeloupe.  Shr. 

• 4.  Calycina.  Guadaloupe.  Shr.  Richard 

• 5.  Cruciana.  Isl.  of  Sta.Craz.  Shr.  in  Per- 

• 6.  (xdmdulaeta.  N.  Spain.  Shr.  - soon's  *Sy- 

• 7.  Serrata.  St  Domiugo.  Shrub,  nopsis,  v, 

• 8.  Ctenoid.  Guadaloupe.  ii.p.  490. 

• 9-  Mollis.  South  America. 

• 10 . Africa na.  Equinoctial  Africa.  {Beaiwois.) 

• 11.  Benghalensis.  Bengal.  Perm, 

• 12.  Gracilis.  St  Domingo. 

See  the  new  genos  Alcina. 

1549.  Acicarpha.  Recept.  paleaceum,  paleis  cum 
seminibus  post  flurcscemiam  connatis.  Papp.  0*- 
Sem.  nuda.  Cor.  omoes  tub  ulus*.  CaL  5-part, 

1.  Trihuloides.  Buenos  Ayres. 

• 2.  Lanata.  New  Spain.  ( Lagasca .) 

1554.  Polymnia.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0.  Cali 
dup.  ext.  4 seu  5-phyll.  int.  10-phyll.  foliolis  con- 
cavis. 

1 .Canadensis.  Canada  and  Pennsylvania.  Per. 

2.  Ucedalia.  Virginia,  Carol,  and  Mexico.  Per , 

3.  Abyxsinica.  Abyssinia.  Bicn. 

1557.  Melampodium.  Recept.  paleaceum,  conicuttf. 

Papp.  1 -phyll.  vulviformis.  Cal.  5-pbyll. 

1.  Americanum.  Vera  Cruz. 

2.  Humile.  Jamaica,  St  Domingo.  Ann» 

3.  Au strode.  Curaana.  Perm. 

1567.  Partiirnium.  Recept.  paleaceum,  planum, 


Sem.  obovata  subnuda.  CaL  5-phyll. 
" . Hystcrophurus.  Jamaica,  Marl 
Mexico.  Ann. 


1.  Hystcrophurus.  Jamaica,  Martinique,  and 


2.  Inlegrifolium.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Per. 

1561.  Arctotheca.  /keep/,  favoso- paleaceum.  Papp , 

0.  CaL  imbric. 

1 . Repens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

1 555.  Trixw.  Ilecept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0.  Semi 
apicc  villosa.  Cor.  radu  3-fid.  Cal.  imbric. 

1.  Therelinthinacea.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Ay  tern.  West  iodic*  and  Guiana.  Shrub. . 

S.  Erosa.  Dominica,  St  Christophers.  Shr. 

•4?  Pcduuculosa.  Cayenne.  (Richard.) 

1552.  SiLPiuu&i.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  mart 
ginato-bicorma.  CaL  squarrosus. 

1.  Laciniatum.  7.  Pumilum. 

2.  Compost  turn.  8.  InugnjoUum. 

3.  Thercbinthinaceum.  9.  Trifuliatum. 

4.  PerfoluUmm.  10.  Tt  malum. 

5.  Cunnatum.  11.  Atiopurpureum. 

6.  Asteriscus. 

All  perennial,  and  from  North  America. 

1556.  CiiRYsot»03iUM.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  1- 
phyll.  3-dent.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Sem.  calyculo  4* 
phyllo  invuluta. 

1.  yirgimanum.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  . 

SfiOREOATA. 

1584.  Tetranthus.  Cal.  1 -phyll.  obliquus.  CaL 
com.  5- phyll.  *- floras.  Sem.  margiae  ciliato  caly- 
ci6  coronata.  Recept.  uudum. 

1.  Lit toralu.  Hispaniola.  Ann. 

1581.  Rolan  uha.  Flosculi  faadculati  in  capitulum 
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SUimia  intetjectii.  Calycul.  birslvis  l- floras. 

yr.  h-rmaphroditx.  Papp.  0. 

1.  Argeniea.  East  Indict.  Shrub . 

1575.  Nauevbuacia,  or  Brotera  of  Persoon.  Co. 
hjculus  ‘2-pliyll.  1 -floras.  Cal.  comm,  folia  ecus. 
h'app  0.  Recept.  srtosum. 

1.  Trinervnta.  South  America.  Ann. 

1583.  Caxvceaa.  Calyc.  5-dent.  Cat  com.  poly- 
phyll.  Cor.  tHbulo&x  masculx  et  hermaph.  lie - 
cept.  paleaceum.  San.  nuda. 

1.  Hcrbacea.  Chili.  Perm. 

1576.  Noccaja.  Calyculus  5-6d.  Cal.  com.  B 8 
part.  Cor.  tubulosx  hermaphroditx.  Reccpt.  al- 
veolato-ciliatum. 

1.  Rigultt.  New  Spain.  Skrub. 

1582.  Boopib.  dOal.  1 -phyll.  multipart,  multi flor. 
Car.  tubulosx.  ReCept.  paleaceum.  -Sew.  calyce 
proprio  involuta,  dentibus  ejutdem  perustentibus 
co  ton  at  a. 

1.  Balsamiteefolia.  Sandy  parts  of  Chili.  Per. 
2.  Anlketnoidcs.  Buenos  Ayres.  Perea. 

1586.  Stoebla,  or  Skripiieum.  Cal.  1 -floras.  Co- 
roll. tubulosx  hermaph.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp. 


1 1 . Disticha.  Shrub. 

12.  Fasciculata.  Shr. 

13.  Plumosa.  Shrub. 

14.  Fusca.  Shrub. 

15.  Vrrgala.  Shrub. 

1 6.  Atprrv.  Shri/b. 

17.  Pntserinoides.  Shr. 

18.  Rhinocerolis.  Shr. 

19.  Cernua.  Shrub. 

20.  Rivat.  Shrub. 


plnmosus. 

1.  htcana.  Shrith. 

2.  A'Jhiopica.  Shrub. 

3.  Ericoides.  Shrub. 

4.  Pro-rata.  Shrub. 

5.  Phylicoidcs.  Shr. 

6.  Coin ph  ren uldts.  Per. 

7.  (inaphaloider.  Shr. 

8.  Scabra . Shrub. 

9.  • Cinema.  Shrub. 

10.  Rejlexa.  Shrub. 

•21 . Alopecurioides.  Africa.  Shrub. 

• 22.  Lancifolius.  Africa.  Shrub. 

* 23.  Indicum.  India. 

All  from  the  Cape,  except  Sp.  17  from  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon. 

1573.  Oedeka.  Calyc.  multi  flori.  Cor » tubulosx, 
hermaph.  et  una  alterave  feminea  ligulata.  Reccpt. 
paleaceum.  Papp . palcis  pluribus. 

1.  Prolifera.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

2.  Aliena.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

3.  Hirta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

Io80.  Brotera,  or  Cardopatum  of  Pereoon.  Cal. 

1-flor.  poly  phyll.  Cal.  com . 6 seu  8-flor.  imbric. 


polyphyll.  Cor.  tubulosx  tmiforttVe*.  Reccpt  tm- 
dum.  Son.  calyculo  adnato  tecta. 

1.  Corymbose.  Italy,  Lemnos,  Thrace.  Per.  '""v— 
1579.  Ecu ik ops.  Calyc.  1-flor.  Cor.  tabulate, 
hermaph.  Rcccil.  setosum.  Papp.  obsolctu*. 

1.  Sphcrrocephalus.  Italy,  Austria,  Germ.  Per. 

2.  Sprnasns.  Barbary,  Egypt,  Candia.  Peres. 

3.  Ritro.  Siber.  France,  Italy,  Carmoh.  Per. 

4.  Slrigosus.  Spain.  Ann. 

5.  Lanuginosus.  Greece  and  in  the  East.  Shr. 

6.  Virgatus.  South  of  Europe. 

•?.  Horrid  us.  Persia.  Per.  ( Per  soon.) 

1571.  Elephant-opus.  Catyculms  4-flor.  Corollula 
ligulatx,  hermaph.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  srUceui. 

1.  Scaler.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

2.  Carolinian  us.  Carol.  Florida,  Jamaica.  Per. 

3.  Tomcnlosus.  West  Indies. 

4.  Rudijtorus.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

5.  Spicafus.  Jamaica,  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

6.  Angustijblius.  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

1578.  Nassau  via.  Flora  fasciculati  in  capitulum 
squamis  interjecris.  Cal.  4-5-flor.  dup.  int.  5*phyU. 
ext.  3-phyll.  Cor.  tubulosx  subbilabiatx.  Papp. 

4 -5-set ua  caducus.  Recept.  nudum. 

1.  Suaveolens.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Peren. 

1572.  J ltngia.  Recept.  paleaceum.  CaL  3 seu  4-flor. 
Calyculus  polyphyll.  multiflor.  Flosculi  tubulo- 
si,  2-lab.  lab.  ext.  ligulato,  »w/.  2-part.  Papp. 
plumosus. 

1.  Ferruginea.  South  America.  Shrub. 

1585.  Gundelia.  Calyc.  0.  fovex  receptaculi  5- 
florx.  Coroll,  tubulosx  masculx  et  hermaph.  Re- 
cept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0. 

1.  Toumefortii.  Armenia,  Syria,  Aleppo.  Per. 

1577.  SpiijKRanthus.  CaL  8-flori.  Coroll,  tubulo- 
sx hermaph.  et  obsolete  fern.  Recept.  squamo- 
sum. Papp.  0. 

1.  Indieus.  East  Indies.  Peren . 

2.  Microcephalia.  Java. 

3.  Hirtus.  4.  Afriasnus.  Cape.  Ann. 

5.  Chinmsis.  East  Indict. 

•6.  Cochinchiti crisis.  China,  Cochinch.  (Lour.) 

1574.  Craspedia.  Calyculus.  0.  CaL  com.  imbric. 
Flosculvrum  fasciculi  aliquot  depressi,  omnes  her- 
maphroditi  tubulosi.  Papp.  pluraosus.  RetepA. 
paleaceum. 

1.  Uniflora.  New  Zealand. 


NEW  GENERA. 


New  Ge- 
nera. 


/Eqlalis. 

I.  Troximok.  CaL  oblongus,  conicus,  simplex,  vel 
squamis  inxqualibus  imbricatus.  Recept.  nudum, 
punc tic ulatuin.  Pappus  scssilis  pilosus. 

This  genus  contains  Sp.  8 of  Hyoseris,  and  Sp. 
1 1 , 12  of  T RAOOPOGON. 

II.  PiCKiDiCM.  CaL  infeme  ventricosus,  imbrica- 
tus  squamis  latiuscults,  margine  membranaceis. 
Pappus  sessilis,  villosus,  simplex.  Sem.  4-eona, 
tranaversim  tuberculosa.  (Pedunc.  incrasaati.) 

1.  Ligulatum.  N.  Africa.  (Vent.  Malm.  66.) 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  20,  22  of  Sonchus, 
Sp.  28  of  Scorzonera,  and  Sp.  10  of  Chepml 

III.  Solde villa.  Cal.  imbricatus:  fructus  basi 
ventricosus,  squamis  apice  conniventibus.  Recept. 
paleaceum:  paleis  brevissimia  in  lacinias  setosas 
abeuntibua.  Sem.  calva  seu  pappo  0. 


1.  Seiota.  Spain.  (Lagaeca.) 

IV.  Mo&caria.  CaL  6-pnyIl.  xqualis.  Recept.  pU-  RiuGu 
num,  paleaceum.  Sem.  exteriora.  pappo  breri ttrL 
plumoso  coronata,  ccntralia  nuda. 

1.  Pinnatifida.  Chili.  (FL  Per.  Syst.  186.) 

V.  Plazia.  CaL  imbricatus.  Cor.  subradiata.  Anih. 
curvata.  Recept.  nudum,  planum.  Pappus  pda- 
sus.  Sem.  linearis,  angulata. 

1.  Conferta.  Peru.  (FL  Per.  Syst.  187.) 

VI.  Bacazia.  Cal.  imbricatus,  scariosus.  CoroUal 
unica  in  disco  tubulosa  amplissima,  reliqux  4-dcn- 
tatx,  seta  revoluta  ori  tubo  inserta.  Recept.  pilo- 
sum.  Pappus  plumosus. 

I.  Spinosa.  Peru.  (FL  Per.  Syst.  288.) 

VII.  Berardia.  CaL  imbricatus  squamis  ljnearibus 

« inermibus.  RccejA.  subfavosuro,  nudum.  Pappus 

pilosus  ut  plurimum  spiralitcr  contortus,  persistens. 

1.  Subacaulis.  (Onopordium  roiundtf.  of  Willd.) 
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CbH  SHC.  VIII.  PoDOiFFRVfA.  Cal.  oblongr.Sj  imbric.  RectjA. 
frugetiwii.  rnamill*tuin,  gtabnim.  Papput  plumosu*.  Sem. 

t latere  pediccllata.  (Labill.  N.H0II.& c.  ii.  p,  3 5.) 

1.  August  folia.  Van  Lcmiwen’s  Land. 

IX.  Melanantiiera.  Cal.  imbric.  squamis  ovatis, 
imbneatis,  appressis,  eubzqualibus.  Ilecept.  pilea- 
ceurn  : paleis  membranaceis,  carinatis,  fiosculot  in- 
fer nc  aroplexantibus.  Sem.  turbinata,  sub-i-gona. 
Pappus  iritlii  inerroibus  4-5»  inzqualib.  (Vagmula 
anth^rar.  inelusa  nigricans.)  (Mich. ) 

1.  Hastata.  Carolina,  Jamaica.  7 Mich.  ii. 

2.  Deltoidea.  Warm  pta.  of  America,  j p.  107. 

X.  Laoasca.  Cal.  timplici  aerie  squamis  foliaceia. 
Recepl.  exasperatum.  Sent,  (villoaa),  an  it  is  4-  per- 
■iatentibus.  (Cav.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.) 

1.  Mollis.  Havannah,  S.  America.  Ann. 

XL  Jaumea,  or  Kleinia  of  Juts.  Cal.  subrotuodu*, 
imbric.  squamis  subrotundia  3-plici  aerie  dispositie. 
Reccpt.  nudum.  Papo.  brevis,  plumoius. 

1.  Linearis.  R.  La  Plata.  Shr.  ( Jusa.  Ann.  Mas.) 

XII.  Spargakofiiorcs.  Cal.  sublobotus  imbricatus 
•quamia  inzqualibus  apice  rccurvato-patulis.  Recept. 
nudum.  Sem.  coronata  cupula  aubcartilaginea. 

This  genua  contains  Sp.  2,  3,  and  7 of  JEtiiulia. 

Xllt.  Trattenxkia.  (Not  the  Trattinnicria  of 
Willd.)  CaL  imbric.  squamis  sublanceolatis,  in* 
cumbentibut.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp-  paleia 
quinque  membranaceis,  acuminatia. 

1.  Lanceolate.  Carolina.  1 Mich.  ii.  105. 

2.  Latifbfia.  Carolina.  > under  Per- 

S.  Anguttifolia.  Near  Tenaaaee.  J soonia. 

XIV.  Cai.omeria,  or  Hlmea  of  Smith.  Cal.  im- 
brie.,  oblongus,  coloratus:  squamae  squariosz  con* 
ni rentes.  Floscul.  34.  Stig.  firabriata.  Rccept. 
nudum.  Papp.  0.  (Vent.  Malm.  73.) 

1.  AmaranthoitUa , or  Elegant  of  Smith.  New 
South  Wales.  Bien. 

SllPZRPLUA. 

XV.  CnuquiRAOA.  Cor.  composita,  uniformis,  cal. 
paulo  bnrrior.  Cor  oil  vice  htrmaph.  60  tubulosz. 
Siam.  5,  basi  cor.  inserts,  inclusa.  Anth.  til.  Ion* 
giores,  in  tubum  apice  5*dent.  basi  setis  10  in- 
structum  coonatx.  Char,  ovatum,  birsutissimum. 
Styl.  1.  Stig.  crassum,  2- fid.  Sem.  orata,  pilia 
numerosis  strigosa  pappo  coronata.  Papp.  plu- 
mosus,  longitudine  cor.,  multiradiatus.  Reccpt.  pla- 
num, viUosum.  (Juts,  and  Humboldt,  PI.  JEquin. 

p.  150J 

1.  MicrophyUa.  High  and  cold  mts.  of  Peru. 

XVI.  Terraria.  Cal.  oval  us,  imbric.  squamis  sea* 
riosis  supeme  radiantibus.  Corollula  hermapbro* 
dita  onica  in  centro,  magna,profundc5-tida.  Rccept. 
conicum,  villosum.  Papp.  pilosus. 

% ‘SSSM’”; 

XVII.  Placur.  Cal.  imbric.  inverse  turbinatus. 
squamis  lincaribu*.  Cor.  radii  nullsc.  Iltxcpt.  nu. 
dum.  Papp.  pilosus. 

1.  Tomentottu.  Cochincbina.  1 Ijourciro, 

2.  Lan.ii.  Cochinchina.  J p.  607. 

XVIII.  Cll-ETtN-rilERA.  Cal.  polyphyU.  ciliatasl 

CorolL  radii  lineares,  S-dent. : Ucinia  ad  incisuram 
trnuissima,  2 fida,  spirals.  Auth.  disci  infemr  sent 
decent.  Rccept.  nudum,  planum.  Papp.  pilosus. 

1 . Ciliata.  Hills  of  Chili.  1 FI.  Per.  Sj/st.  ’ 

2.  Serraia.  At  Conception,  j p,  190. 


XIX.  PonotIPis.  Cal.  tcariosus  imbric.  squamis  Claw  xix. 
pedicellitis.  Reccpt.  nudum.  Papp.  pilosus.  (Flor.  s7n gtamn. 
radiati  ligulisdiffnrmibus.)  (I.abill.  N.  Holl. ii.p.57-) 

1.  Rueala.  Van  Lcnuwcn’s  Land. 

XX.  Cesia.  Cal.  fructus  turbinatus,  apice  multi- 
fidus.  Cor.  radii  plurimx,  breves.  Reccpt.  nudum. 

Sem.  compressa.  ( Jussieu .) 

1.  Turbinata.  (I.idbcciia  turbinata  of  Willd. ) 

XXI.  Minnoii \.  Cal.  campan.  imbric.  squamis 
anguttisaimit  3-fidis.  Reccpt.  favosum  ciliatum. 

Papp.  pilosus.  Sem.  truncat  a,  striata.  (FL  Per. 

Syit.  u.  195.) 

1.  Corymbosa.  Peru.  9.  Penosissiaus.  Peru. 

2.  Trmervit.  Peru.  4.  Lancealata.  Peru. 

XXII.  Mevera.  Cal.  communis  4-pliyll. : folio! . 
2-interioribus  minoribus.  Ilecept.  parvum,  palea- 
ceum : pairs  2 temrn  includentcs,  cariuatse.  Papp. 

0.  (Flor.  floaculosi.) 

1.  Sessilit.  South  of  Jamaica. 

XXIII.  CnBVSANTliELLUM.  Cal.  cylindricus,  longi- 
tudine  fere  flosculorum  bail  squamis  auctus.  Reccpt: 
paleaceum,  paleis  plants.  Cor.  plurimz,  lineares, 

2-dent,  breves  j crutri  pauciorcs  plerique  abortiv:. 

Sem.  nuda  teretiuscula,  sulcata,  intermixta  atiu 
compressis,  margine  inteero.  ( Richard.) 

1.  Procumbent.  ( Ferhesina  mutica  of  Willd.) 

XXIV.  Syredreixa.  Cal.  foliolus  utplnrimum  2. 

Flor.  flosculoai.  Recepi.  obsoletum,  paleaceum  : 
paleis  glumaceis,  extimis  ovatis.  Sem.  ovalia,  pla- 
na, marginata  : margine  inciso-dentato  denubus 
summit  corniculatim  crrctis ; centralia  distimiL, 


lineari-oblonga,  immarginata,  2-9-aHstau : aristis 
longis  rigidis  divaricato-patulit,  antrorsura  tub- 
pubesccntibut.  ( Richard. ) 

1.  Nodijiora.  ( Ferbetina  nodi  flora  of  Willd.) 
Richard  observes,  that  this  genus  scarcely  differs 
from  the  Hcterospermum  of  Cavanilles,  and  that 
Helerospcrmum  oratifolhm  of  that  author  con- 
nects the  two  genera. 

XXV.  Zau  zama.  Cal.  laciniit  distinctis  subova- 
tis  zqualibus.  Cor. -radiata.  Rccept.  conicum,  pa- 
lcaceum : paleis  membranaceis  S-fia.  sem.  involven- 
tibus,  sub  4-gona,  nuda. 

1.  Triloba.  (Anthetnit  triloba  of  Willd.) 

XXVI.  Sobrya.  CaL  magnus,  4-gonus  4-phytl.  ; 
foliol.  patentibus,  oppositis  majoribus.  Reccpt. 
convcxum,  paleaceum:  psleil obovatis,  3-dent,  ci- 
liatis.  Papp.  0. 

ts^r^’i 

XXVII.  Hn.iorsi'i-  Cal.  imbric.  squamis  ovatis 
lineatit.  Cor.  radii  lineates,  maguz.  Reccpt.  pa- 
leaceutp,  conicum,  paleis  lanccolatis.  Sem.  4-gona. 
Papp.  0. 

1.  Lacvit.  ( Bupfithalmum  helianthoidei  of  Willd.) 


Frustasea. 

XXVIII.  Gauctites.  Cal.  imbric.  squamis  sub- 
squarrosis  spioosis.  Reccpt.  favosum.  Papp.  plu- 
motut  deciduus. 

1 . Tomcntoea.  ( Centavrea  galactites  of  Willd. ) 

Nxceesaria. 

XXIX.  Flaykria.  Col.  communis  imbric.  squsmis 
irnequalibu*  portialu  2-5-phyll.  2-5-fforus.  Radius 
1 aul  0.  ligulatbs,  integerrimus.  Papp.  0.  Re- 
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Class  XIX.  crpt  nudum.  .Sew.  obovtta  striata.  (Jusl.  Got. PI.) 

Syt'gcneii*.  This  genus  contains  Sp.  3 and  4 of  MiLLCktA. 

' ■ XXX.  Dvsodiuu.  Cal.  5-psrt.  F/otc.  radii  plum, 

ligula  brevissimi  •,  disci  numcrotiorrs.  Orar.  dif- 
form.  Sem.  difformia,  infra  punctum  adnexionis 
gibba,  apice  oblique  truncate,  nude.  ( Rickard.  ) 

1.  Dmmealiim.  At  St  Martha  in  S.  America. 

XXXI.  Alcina.  Cal.  simplex,  5 phylL  patens : 
foliol.  ovatis.  Ilevrpt.  minimum,  pahraceum : paleis 
ovatis,  concavis.  I’app.  0.  Sem.  in  orbiculum 
expanse,  corticate,  apice  tuberculit  4 mimmis  et 
quinto  perforata.  (Cav.  Ic.  i.  p.  II.) 

1.  Petfoliata.  ( H'edclia  perfedieita  of  Wifld.) 

XXXII.  Soli v a.  Cal.  7-pnyfl. : fuliolis  margini- 
bus  imbricatis ; tribus  esterioribus  majoribus.  Ra- 
dius 0.  Rrcepl.  minimum,  subriUosum.  Seat,  com- 
prrssa,  membrane  cincta  aculeia  2 styloque  co- 
ronata. 

1.  Sessilu.  At  Conception.  Per.  1 Flor.  Per. 

2.  Pedicellate.  In  Munna.  J Suet.  215. 

XXXIII.  Guardiola.  Cor. compoaita radiatti  disco 

8-Boro,  hermaph.,  sterili  5 radio  3 ecu  5-floro,  fae- 
roineo,  revoluto.  Fil.  in  hermaph.  quinque  capil- 
laria,  summo  tubo  inserts.  Anth.  totidem  in  cylin- 
drum  connatse  : polline  viridi.  Gear,  in  bermaph. 
lincare,  abortiens.  Styl.  filiform  is.  Stig.  simplex. 


Statu,  in  fern.  0.  Ouar.  oblongom,  crusiutraloa. 

Slyl.  exsertus.  Stig.  2,  re  volute.  Sm.  is  her-  Warn 
maph.  0,  in  ferm.  oblongo  ovato.  Papp.  0.  (Hina. 
boldt,  PI.  AEqnin.  p.  143.) 

I.  Mexicana.  Mexico. 

XXXIV'.  Gvmnostyles.  Cal.  polyphylL  oritur 
simplici.  Floec.  famines  apetxli.  Sem.  compmct, 
spice  subdentata,  stylo  persistente  arisuta.  {Berk 
subacaules,  ramulis  diffu&is.  Flor.  solitaiiiintiln.) 

1.  Anthcmifolia.  Australasia. 

2.  Raeturtiifolia.  Buenos  Ayres. 

S.  Ptcrospenna.  Brazil. 

SeoREOATA. 

XXXV.  StLoxxnt  s.  Calucui.  in  capitul.  ovalia  ej^rt. 
gati,  2-3-flori.  Plate,  bullati,  hermaphroditi  Styl. 
obverse  clavatua.  Recept.  commune  pilose*  j par- 
tialc  palcaceum.  Papp.  5-fidus  dcatatua.  (LebiS.) 

1.  Humifuns.  Van  Lecuwen’s  Land. 

XXXVI.  Enydra.  Cal.  communis  4-pbylL  mag- 
nus  1 foliol.  2-oppositia  mioortbue : partialis  I- 
Doras,  spice  muhifido  connivente.  Cor.  tubular, 
radii  3-fid*.  Recept.  nudum.  Popp.  0. 

1.  Fluctuant.  Cochinchina.  Per.  {Imran.) 


CLASS  XX.  GYNANDRIA. 


Class  XX. 
Gynandria. 


Diakdma. 

Sect.  I.  Onhidetnu,  and  with  Spun. 

y 1587.  Orchis.  Cor.  5 pct.  petalo  sup.  fornicato. 
Labellum  basi  subtus  calcaratum.  Ant h.  termina* 
tin  adnata. 

1 . Susanna!.  Amboyna.  2.  Radiata.  Japan. 

3.  Cilcarit,  From  Canada  to  Carolina. 

4.  Blepbariglottie.  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Cnstata.  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

6.  Bifolia.  England  and  other  pans  of  Europe. 

7.  Claveliata.  Carol.  12.  Hupidnla.  Do. 

8.  Japonica.  Japan. 

9.  Folioea.  Cape. 

10.  Pleityphylius.  East 
Indies. 

11.  Pectinate.  Cape. 


15.  Seatnda.  Do. 

14.  ViridiJloTa.  E.  Ind. 
1.5.  CueuUata.  Siberia. 

16.  Ornithis,  Austria. 

17.  Conica.  Portugal. 


18.  Globoea.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Carniola. 

19.  Pyramidalie.  England,  Switzerland,  France. 

20.  Condensate.  Algteta. 

21.  Coriophoro.  Europe,  the  East,  and  Barbary. 

22.  Acuminata.  Algiers.  23.  Cubitalie.  Ceylon. 

24.  Mono.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

25.  Mascula.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

26.  Eongicornu.  Shady  mountains  of  Algiers. 

27.  Patent.  Mount  Atlas. 

28.  listulata.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

29.  Intacta.  Portugal. 

30.  Tepkraianthoi.  France,  Italy,  Algiers. 

SI.  Variegata.  Germany,  Austria,  Switz.  France. 
82.  Longicntris.  Hills  of  Portugal. 

33.  Militant.  England,  Germ.  Austr.  SwitXfrL 

34.  Fuse  a.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  &c. 

35.  Lactea.  Mountains  of  Barbary. 

36.  Papilionacca.  Spain,  Carniola. 

37.  Rubra.  Austria.  38.  Iberica.  Iberia. 
39.  Ensifolia.  Damp  meadows  of  France. 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 
60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 
•79. 

•sa 

•81. 

•82. 

•83. 

•84. 

•85. 


Elata.  Barbary,  near  La  Callc. 

Palatine.  Germany  and  Austria. 

Pattens.  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland. 
ParviJUira.  Piedmont. 

Cordata.  Woods  of  Portugal. 

Hircina.  Engl.  Germ.  Austria,  Carniola,  See 
IuttifoUa.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eon 
Cruenta.  Mountains  of  Denmark. 
Scsquipcdalis.  Portugal,  49.  Incarnate.  Ear. 
Sambucina.  Mountains  of  Europe. 
Macula ta.  England  and  other  pts,  of  Ear. 
Odoratieeima.  Italy,  France,  Germany. 
Couoptea.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Fiona.  Virginia. 

Viridie.  France,  Italy, S witz. Sweden, Norway 
Rracieata.  Pcnnsyl.  58.  A’igra.  Europe. 

Ohtolcta.  Do.  59.  Fuscttcent.  Sibo» 

Spectabilie.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
I'lantaginea.  Jamaica  and  Martinique. 
Vireecene.  Pennsylvania. 

Hyperborea.  Iceland. 

Strateumalica.  Ceylon. 

Hirtetta.  Woody  mountains  of  Jamaica. 
Albida.  Denmark,  Germ.  Switzer.  Annas 
KoenigiL  Iceland.  74.  Tiptdoides. 


On  IS 
CnaSi 


chatka. 

75.  Dentala.  Ctei. 

76.  Atlaniica.  MuAth* 

77.  Mauritians.  Mau- 
ritius. 

78.  Souamoea.  Boa* 
{Mich.  ii.  1560 

Provtncialis.  France.  ( Dccand.  Sya) 
Simia.  France.  (Lam.  A’nc.  iv.  593.) 
Robcrtiuna.  At  Toulon.  (Loiseler,  FtGsJ.) 
Ichneumonea.  Sierra  Leone.  {Afi  elate.) 
Humitie.  Carolina.  ( Michauz.  ) 

I’rocere.  Sierra  Leone.  (AfscAe**-) 


Fimbnata.  Canada. 
Psycodct.  Do.  Penns. 
India.  Pennsylv. 
Fiua.  Pennsylv. 
Tridenlala.  Do. 
Sancta.  Palestine. 
Lactra.  Carolina. 
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*X-  • 86.  Afembraaacea.  Sierra  Leone.  ( Mickanx. ) 

UKlr*a‘  *87.  Qttinqveseta.  Carolina.  (Mkh.  li.  p.  156.) 
c All  perrennial. 

See  the  remarks  on  the  genu*  Habeharia,  among 
the  new  genera. 

1589-  Habenarja.  Cor . 5-pet.  ringens,  pet.  sup. 
fornicato.  LabeU.  basi  subtus  caicaratum.  A nth. 
terminalis  adnata.  Cornua  2 staminiformia  recta 
ad  basin  anthenr. 

1 . Macroceralitis.  Jamaica.  Per. 

2.  Brachyceratitis.  Do.  and  Hispaniola.  Per. 
This  gcuus  is  given  under  Orchis  by  Persoon. 

See  the  new  genera  at  the  end  of  this  class. 
1588.  Bonatea.  Cor.  5 pct.  ring.  pet.  sup.  forni- 
cato. LabeU.  ba&i  subtus  caicaratum.  StyL  ala- 
tus.  Anth.  loculamenta  ad  margioem  ale  styli. 

1.  Speciosa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Per. 
1608.  Limodoruw.  . Cor.  5-pct.  subpatens.  LabeU. 
basi  antice  in  cornn  liberum  productum.  Anlh. 
terminal!*. 

1.  TankerviUi te.  China.  Per . 

2.  PeratrifoUum.  East  Indies.  Per. 

. - 3.  Boreale.  Lap!.  Russia,  Siber.  Amcr.  Per. 

4.  Striatum.  China  and  Japan.  Per . 

5.  Firms.  East  Indies.  Per. 

6.  Carinatum.  East  Indies.  Per. 

7.  Bidehtaium.  East  Indies.  Per. 

8.  Epidendroides.  Madras  and  Tranquebar.  Per. 

9.  Jtecurvum.  East  Indies.  Per. 

10.  Triste.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Per. 

11.  Falcatum.  Japan.  Per. 

12-  Longicomu.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Per. 

13.  Kburnrtnn.  Bourbon.  Per. 

14.  Spat  hti! a turn.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

15.  Orchideuu*.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

16.  Comptanalum.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

17.  Clavahtm.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

18.  Subuhttum.  Eaat  Indies.  Peren. 

19.  Pusi-ium.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

20.  Funaie.  East  Indies  and  Jamaica.  Peren. 

21.  Fdsfisrme.  Eaat  Indies  and  Hispaniola.  Per. 

22.  Fasciola.  Society  Islands.  Peren. 

23.  liarbatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

24.  Ilians.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

25.  Flexuosum.  West  Indies.  Peren. 

26.  Abortivum.  France,  Switz.  Eng.  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Peren. 

27.  Eprpogium . Germ.  Siber.  Austr.  Switz,  Per. 

* 28.  Crist  at  urn.  Sierra  Leone.  ( A f zebus .) 

* 29.  Cucullatum.  (Swartz.) 

* SO.  Bidens.  (Do.)  *32.  Imbricaiutn.  (Do.) 

* 31 . Emarginalutn.  ( Do.)  * 33.  Lurid  urn.  (Do.) 

1 590.  Disa.  Cor.  5-pet.  rrsupinata  subring.  Pei. 
■upremnm  in  calcar  productum,  2 lateral ia  stylo  ac- 
creta.  / \alell . ecalcatrat um.  Anth.  terminalis  adnata. 


1.  (Jrandifiora. 

13.  Torla. 

2.  Cantata. 

14.  Flexuosa. 

8.  Macrantha. 

15.  Bifida. 

4.  Lohgicantu. 

16.  TeneUa. 

H.  Dracanii. 

17.  SagiUalis. 

6.  Iivfetcrnt. 

18.  Barbala. 

7.  Ferraginea. 

19.  Lactra. 

U.  Porreela. 

20.  Muculaia. 

9-  Ccrnaa. 

21.  Secunda. 

la  Phytodtt. 

22.  Rxcelsa. 

Jl.  Chrymutachya. 

23.  Fenosa. 

12.  Hr  act  cat  a. 
ML  IT.  WART  L 

21.  SpathnLstn, 

25.  Cylmdnea.  27.  Tenuifolia. 

26.  Melaleuca.  28.  Patens. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 

1591.  Satyrium.  Cor.  5-pet.  ring.  pet.  cum  labello 
basi  co ali rib,  supremum  foroicatum  postice  bicalca- 
ratum.  Anth.  stylo  elongato  sub  stigmate  terminal* 
adnata. 


1.  Cucullatum. 

2.  Membranaceum. 

3.  Conifolhsm. 

4.  Erectum. 

5.  Farvifiortim. 
Ail  from  the  Cape. 


*>'•  genus  Sat yiiium.  Sp.  4S,  45,  .56, 57, 61, 62, 
65,  and  76  of  O items ; and  Sp.  1—5  of  Ophbys, 
together  with  the  two  following  species : 

1 . I'iridc.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Perea. 

2.  Albidum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Perea. 


Cist*  XX. 
Gynandxu- 


6.  Foliosum. 

7.  Pumilum. 

8.  Striatum. 

9.  Bicallosum. 

10.  Bract eatum. 

Persoon  comprehend*  under 


Sect.  II.  Ore  hideous,  and  without  Spurs. 

1592.  Pterygodium.  Cor.  5-pet.  subringens,  pet. 
laterahbus  exterioribus  honzontalibus  concavis* 
LabeU.  medio  styli  inter  loculos  remotos  anther* 
insertum.  Stig.  posticum. 

1.  Alatum.  Cape.  Per.  4.  Caffrum.  Do.  Per. 

2.  Catholicum.  Do.  Per.  5.  Inver  sum.  Do.  Per. 

3.  Folueris.  Do.  Per.  6.  Atralum.  Do.  Per. 

1593.  Di&pbris.  Cor.  5-pet.  ring.  pet.  laterahbus 
exterioribus  horizontalibus  subcalcaratis.  Label/. 
e basi  styli  gcnitalibus  connexum.  Anth.  velo  spi- 
rali  tecta. 

1.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Per. 

2.  ViUosa.  Do.  Per.  3.  Cucullata.  Do.  Per. 

4.  Secunda.  Do.  Peren. 

5.  Cordata.  Mauritius.  Peren. 

9 6.  A lata.  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  (Labillard.) 
159k  Corycium.  Cor.  ring.  4-pet.  pet.  erectis,  la- 
teral ibus  basi  vemricosis.  Label l . apici  styli  supra 
antheram  adnatam  insertum. 

1.  Orobanchoides.  Cape.  Per. 

2.  Crispum.  Do.  Per.  3.  Fcstitum.  Do.  Per. 
4.  Biiolorum.  Do.  Per. 

t 159>3*  Opiiryb.  Cor.  5-pet.  subring.  pet.  paten - 
tibus.  LabeU.  e basi  styli  ccalcaratum  patens. 
Anth.  terminalis  adnata. 

1.  Monorchis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per, 

2.  Alpina.  Mts.  of  Lapl.  and  Switz.  Per. 

a Authropophora.  England,  Italy,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  Per. 

4.  Anthropomorpha.  Hills  of  Portugal.  Per. 

5.  La  n era.  Java.  Perm. 

6.  Crucigera.  Rome.  Peren . 

7.  Myodes.  Engl-  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

8.  Sphegijera.  Barbary.  Per. 

9.  Fespi/era.  Barbary.  Per. 

10.  AjnJcra.  England  aud  France.  Per. 

1 1.  Aranifera.  Engl.  France,  aud  Portugal.  Per. 

12.  Arachnites.  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  Peren. 

13.  Tenihridtnijera.  Barbary.  Per. 

14.  Tabanifera.  Barbary.  Per. 

15.  Bombytiifera.  Portugal.  Per. 

16*  Piet  a.  Do.  Per.  17.  Fusca.  Do.  Per. 

18.  Scolopax.  Portugal,  Spain,  and  south  of 
France.  Per. 

19-  Lutea.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Per. 

2 R 
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Cla»*XX.  • 20.  Vcrnixia.  Portugal.  ( Broiero .) 

*21  .Rarbata.  Carolina.  (Walter.) 

~ * ^ “ Ophrydis,  character  ©primus,”  says  Mr  Brown, 

41  positus  eat  in  pedicellis  massarum  distinctis, 
singulis  cucullo  proprio  inclusis,  qua  nota  ab  om- 
nibus primo  intuitu  dignoscitur.”  The  genuine 
species  are,  Sp.  7,  9,  10,  11,  and  some  others 
lately  published  by  Desfontaines  and  Cavanillcs. 
See  Prodr.  p.  SIS. 

1596.  Skrafias,  or  Hfllrborine  of  Persoon.  Cor. 
5 pet.  ring.  pet.  connivemibus.  Label!,  ccalcara- 
tum,  lamina  deflexa.  Anth.  stylo  elongato  adnata. 

1.  Lingua.  Carniola,  Switzerland,  South  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbary.  Perm. 

2.  Cordigera.  Spain,  Barbary,  Italy,  and  the 
East.  Pereti. 

S.  Oxy glottis.  Italy.  Peren. 

Under  Serahab,  Persoon  includes  Sp.  I— -3,  5 — 8 
of  Empactib  ; and  he  gives  Sp.  1 — 3 of  Sera- 
pias  under  the  genus  Hellraorine. 

1/397.  Neottia.  Cor.  5-pet.  ring.  pet.  exterioribus 
latcralibus  antice  circa  basin  labclli  ventricosam 
connexis.  Anth.  stylo  acuminato  parallels,  posticc 
inserta. 

1.  Soeciosa.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren . 

2.  Elala.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

3.  Ianceofata.  Guiana  and  W.  Indies.  Peren. 
At.  Diuretica.  Chili.  Peren. 

5.  Qadridentata.  W.  Indies  and  Guiana.  Peren. 

6.  Spiralis.  Engl.  France,  Switz.  Italy.  Peren. 

7.  Toriilis . West  Indies,  China,  Pennsylv.  Peren. 

8.  Cemua.  Virginia,  Pennsylv.  Canada.  Peren. 

9.  Adnata.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Peren. 

10.  Orchioides.  Dry  parts  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 

11.  Repens.  Engl.  Sweden,  Germ.  Sib.  Peren. 

12.  Pubescent.  From  Canada  to  Florida.  Peren. 
IS.  Calcarata.  Woods  of  St  Domingo.  Peren. 
1*1.  Po/ystachya.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 

15.  FUna.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

• 16.  JEstiwilis.  Eur.  and  North  Amcr.  (Mich.) 
•17.  Sinensis.  China.  (Lourriro.) 

**18.  Australis.  New  South  Wales. 

The  last  species  is  given  by  Mr  Brown  under  the 
following  generic  character.  u Perianth.  ringens, 
foliolis  latcralibus  ext.  antice  labelto  imberbi  sub- 
unguiculato  suppositis  j int.  cum  galea  conni- 
vcntibus.  Anth.  stigmati  parallels. ” This  cha- 
racter is  accommodated  to  several  unpublished 
species  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium.  See  Prodr. 
p.  349. 

1598.  Crash  his.  Cor.  5-pet.  resupinata  subringens. 
Labcll.  fomicatum.  Anth.  stylo  parallcla  postice 
iuserta. 

1.  Aj/hylla.  2.  Diphylla.  3.  Oligantha. 

4.  Stachyodes.  5.  Mnscosa.  6.  Pauciflora. 

• 7.  Nodifolia.  Cochinchina.  ( Ix>ureiro') 

Sp.  1^—6  perennial,  and  from  Jamaica. 

1599.  Thelymitra.  Cor.  5-pet.  subreguhris  patens. 
Label!,  pet.  conforme.  Genitalia  cucullo  bipcui- 
cillato  cincta. 

J.  Forsteri.  New  Zealand.  Peren. 

2.  Ixioides . New  South  Wales.  Peren. 

• 3.  Media.  • 4.  Canaliculata.  • 5.  Pauciflora. 

* G.  Sudti.  • 7.  Angustifblia.  * 8.  Cameo. 

* 9.  Venosa.  • 10.  Ttgrina.  *11.  Fusco- Utica. 
Sp.  3 — 11,  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 

, Island,  are  given  by  Mr  Brown  udder  the  fol- 
lowing generic  character : **  Perianth,  regulare 
, subpatcus.  I Albeit,  sessile  tuliolid  conforme ! 


Anth.  stig.  parallcla,  lobo  medio  cncttflitrifidiin-  Cfe*n 
serta.'*  Prodr.  314.  Cys«fe 

1600.  Diuris.  Cor.  7-pet.  subringenti-patens.  Pd. 

2 antcriora  elongata  label  lo  ccalcarato  sapposiu. 

Anth . Neottisc. 

1.  Maculata . New  South  Wales.  Pern. 

• 2.  Aurea , or  spathnlata.  • 7.  Pauciflora. 

9 3.  Emnrginata.  9 8.  Elongata. 

9 4.  Setacea.  9 9.  Alba. 

• 5.  Pedunculate.  9 10.  Lougifolia . 

*6.  Sulphvrea. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Maud. 

See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  315. 

1601.  Arethusa.  G>r.  5-pet.  subring,  foliolis sub- 
connivcntibus.  Labcll.  ccalcaratum.  Anth.  apercu- 
laris  persistent.  Pollen  pulvereo.granuiatum. 

1.  Bulbosa.  Canada  and  Caro  Una.  Peren. 

2.  Ophioglopotdcs.  From  Canada  to  Caroiin. 
Peren. 

S.  VerticiUata.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryl.  Per. 

4.  Divaricates , From  Carolina  to  Florida.  Per. 

5.  Biphtmata.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Perm. 

6.  Gentianoidet.  Shady  parts  of  Jamaica.  Per. 

7.  Pendulat  or  trianthophoros.  Kentucky.  Per. 

• 8.  Petrcea.  8icrra  Leone.  ( Afzeitns.) 

J1G02.  Epipactis.  Cor.  5-pet.  erect o- patens.  Labdl. 

ecalcaratum.  Anth.  opercularis,  persistens.  Ms 
pul  vereo-granulatum. 

1 . Latj/biia.  Wood*  of  Europe.  Peren. 

2.  Palustris.  Meadows  of  Europe.  Perm. 

3.  Microphylla.  Germany  and  Hungary.  Pit. 

4.  Pollens.  Woody  mountains  of  Europe.  Per. 

5.  Ensifolia . Woody  mountains  of  Europe.  Per . 

6.  Rubra.  Groves  of  Europe.  Peren. 

7-  Erect  a.  Japan.  Per.  8.  Falcatm.  Japan.  Per. 

9.  Nidus  avis.  Eng.  Sweden,  Germ.  &c.  Per. 

10.  Ovata.  Wet  meadows  of  Europe.  Peren. 

11 . Cordata.  Eng.  Sweden,  Norway,  Ac.  Per. 

12.  Cenrallarioidet.  New  England.  Perea. 

13.  C.amtschatea.  Siberia.  Peren. 

14.  Porrifolia.  New  Zealand.  Peren. 

9 15.  Reflexa.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  (LabiU.) 

Sp.  15.  is  given  under  Sehapi as  by  Persoon.  See 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  322. 

160S.  Malaxis.  Cor.  5-pet.  patens  resupinata.  Is* 
bell,  concavo-patulum  adsccndens.  Anth.  opercu- 
laris. 

1.  Snieata.  Jam.  Per.  2.  Umbeilulata.  Jam.  Per. 

3.  Ophioglossoides.  Pennsylvania,  Carolina,  and 
Florida.  Peren. 

4.  Monopbyllos.  Europe.  Peren. 

5.  Rhedti  East  Indies  and  Society  Isl.  Perts. 

6.  Odorata.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

7.  Paludosa.  North  of  Europe.  Peren. 

8.  Liliifolia.  Canada,  Pennsylv.  Virginia.  P**- 

9.  Loesilii.  Germ.  Sweden,  Denmark.  Perm- 
10.  Nervosa.  Japan.  Per.  11.  Cemua.  E.  Ind.Per. 

12.  Nutans.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

13-  Caudate.  America. 

J 1604.  Cyubidtem.  Car.  5 pet.  erect*  vel  paten*. 

J. a bell,  basi  concavum  ecalcaratum,  lamina  patuk. 
Anth.  opercularis  decidua.  Pollen,  globosum. 

1.  Coceineum.  Woods  of  Martinaqoe.  Peres- 

2.  Tripterum.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

3.  Hirsulum.  Woods  of  Gtiianm.  Perm. 

4.  Fcstitwm . Jamaica.  Perm. 

5.  Prolifcrutn.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

6.  Echmoearptm.  Guiana  and  Jamaica.  Perm. 

7.  Muricatum.  Per.  8.  Trichocarpon . P*1- 
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SAwXX  9.  Glaucuni.  Perea.  10.  Gramnoidet.  Per. 
Gyrates.  n.  Test  at  folium.  Perm. 

j2.  Calceolaria:.  East  Indies.  Persy, 

13.  Linear*,  Thick  wood*  of  Martinique.  Per. 

14.  F quit*  ns.  E.  Indie*  and  Society  Isles.  Per. 
15-  i ere  ti folium.  Jamaica.  Perm n. 

16.  Scrrulatum,  Jamaica.  Perea. 

17.  Globosum.  Wood*  of  Jam.  and  Martin.  Per. 

18.  Auhmnide.  New  Zealand.  Perm. 

If).  Lycopodioidct.  East  Indie*.  Perm. 

20.  Moschatnm.  Birman  Empire.  Perea. 

21.  Montanwn.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Perea. 

22.  Clypwlum.  Society  Island*.  Perm. 

23.  Trute . New  Caleaonia.  Perm. 

24.  Nodosum.  On  the  coasts  in  the  W.  Iodic*.  Per. 

25.  Scriptvm.  East  Indie*.  Perea. 

26.  Cucullalum.  West  Indie*.  Perm. 

*27.  ApbfUum.  East  Indies.  Perea. 

28.  Plant**  inifolwm.  East  Indie*.  Perea. 

29-  AUnfoiium.  Malabar.  Perm. 

30.  Pendulum . East  Indie*.  Perea. 

31.  Oiatum.  East  Iodic*.  Peren. 

-*  32.  Guttatum.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

S3.  J unci  folium.  West  ladies.  Perea. 

34.  TetseUalum.  East  Iudies.  Peren. 

35.  Furvum.  Amboyna.  Peren. 

36.  Pranxorsum.  East  Indie*.  Peren. 

37.  Flabe/Iiforme.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

38.  Subulotum.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

39.  Tenuifolium.  Ea*t  Indies.  Peren. 

40.  Triquetrum.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

41.  Pnntlum.  Surinam.  Peren. 

42.  Pulchellum.  From  Canada  to  Florida.  Per. 

43.  Verecundum.  Bahama  Islands.  Peren. 

44.  Alinm.  W.  Ind.  Per.  45.  Luteum.  Chili.  Per. 
46.  Virt scent.  Chili.  Per.  47.  THurnum.  Carac.  Pe. 
4A  Rigidttm . West  Indies.  Perm. 

49.  Hyemale.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

50.  Utriculalum.  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo.  Per. 

51.  Giganteum.  Cape.  Per.  52.  Tabular*.  Do.  Ptr. 

53.  PmktUalum,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

54.  Aculcatuw,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

55.  S qua  malum.  New  Caledonia.  Peren. 

56.  ('oraUorhizon.  Wood*  of  Scotland,  &c.  Per. 
.77-  Odontorhizon.  Canada,  New  Engl.  Peuns.  Per. 

58.  Grandifiorum  Meadow*  of  Guiana.  Peren. 

59.  Entifvliutn . China  and  Japan.  Perm. 

60.  • Striatum . Japan.  Per.  61.  Sinetue.  China.  Per. 

* 62.  Canaliculatum.  * 64.  RefUxum. 

* 63.  Suave.  * 65.  Pictum. 

Sp.  62 — 65  from  New  Holland. 

**  Genus  nimbi  arilicule,''  say*  Mr  Brown,  “ poslh. 
certc  dividendum.”  Prodr.  p.  331. 

1605.  OxciMUM.  Cor.  4 scu  5 pet.  patens.  I At  bell. 
planum  basj  tubcrculoeum.  Anth.  operculan*  de- 
cidua. 

1.  Cm  thagexcuse.  Wood*  of  Carthagcua.  Per. 

2.  Ahissimum.  Martinique  and  Jamaica.  Peren. 

3.  Tcirajtcialum.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 

4.  F ariegatuiv.  Jamaica.  Percu. 

5.  CcboUeia.  Coasts  of  Carthagena.  Perm. 

1606.  Epidknijrum.  Cor . 5- pet.  patens.  LabeU. 
baei  ttibulaium  stylo  ant  ice  annex  urn  ccalcaratum. 
Anth.  opercular  is  decidua. 

1.  Cochieotum.  Bahama  Isles,  Jam.  Martinique. 

2.  Fragrant.  Jam.  Per.  5.  PUybulbon.  Jam. 

3.  Biftdum . W.  Indie*.  6.  Senile.  East  Indie*. 

4.  IaIi* folium.  E.Ipd.  7.  Labiatum.  Hispan. 
D.  Alropurpurettm.  Weft  Indies. 


13.  Nulaus.  Jamaica. 

14.  Unde!! alum.  Do. 

15.  Diffusum.  Do. 


9.  Amabile.  E.  Indies. 

10.  Patens.  W.  Indies. 

1 1.  Verrucosum.  Do. 

12.  Punctatum.  Do. 

16.  Ila  ■Return.  Woods  of  Martinique  and  Jamaica. 

17.  Uigidunu  Do.  18.  (Jbtusifolium.W. Ind. 

19.  Bifarium.  Jamaica. 

20.  Noclumtan.  Wood*  of  Jam.  and  Martinique. 

21.  Ciliart . Woods  of  Martinique. 

22.  Secundum.  Do.  23.  Pascal  am . Do. 

24.  Elongalum.  The  Caraccas. 

25.  Vomiforme.  Jamaic.  *37.  Perrugixeum. 

26.  Angusti folium.  Do..  * 38.  O/rymbosunu 
*27.  Grandifiorum.  £ 39.  ,Croceut*\  \ / 

•28,  Antenniferni*.  . *40.  VoUtbife. 

* 29.  Coronutum.  * H,  Emarginatuw 

* 30.  Maculutum.  * 42.  Bijkn  um. 

*31 . Cri datum.  *4 5.  Tri/fontw.  . 

* 32.  Paniculalum.  9 -44.  Acuminatum. 

* 33.  Cor  dot  mu.  * 45.  Sea  brum. 

* 34.  Viruie.  * 46.  Li  ware. 

* 35.  Parviflorum.  • 47.  Eqaitans. 

* 36.  Nutans. 

Sp.  1—25  perennial.  Sp.  27—47  from  Peru,  see 
FI.  Per . 8yd.  Humboldt,  who  discovered  Sp.  27, 
28,  ranks  this  genus  under  the  order  Diand(?ia. 
1607.  Vanilla.  Cor.  5-pet.  patens.  La  bell,  basi 
subcuculatum  ccalcaratum,  lamina  patcute.  Anth. 
operculari*  decidua.  Caps,  siliquieformis  carnosa. 

1.  Aromatic a.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Angustifolia . Japan.  Shrub. 

3.  Clariculata.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

1609.  At  hide*.  Cor.  5-pet.  paten*.  Lubcll.  &acca- 
turn.  Anth,  terminalis. 

1 . Betusum.  E.  Ind. Per.  2.  Prarmorsum.  Do.  Per 

3.  Lasiopctalum.  East  Indie*.  Peren. 

4.  Mahdinum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  0<lor alum.  China  and  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

6.  Arachnites.  Woods  of  Japan.  Shrub . 

7.  Coriacfum.  North  of  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

1610.  Dendkobu'M.  Cor.  5-pet.  creclo  patens;  la- 
tcralia  ext.  aotice  circa  ba.sin  labelli  conniventia 
vcl  connata  saepc  cornu  mcnticnlia.  Anth.  terminalis. 

1.  Pa  l mi  folium.  Jam.  3.  Songuineum.  Do. 

2.  Burringtoni<r.  Do.  4.  Myoturut,  Soc.  Isles. 

5.  Lina/larioida.  Jamaica,  Hispaniola. 

6.  Tcsticulatum.  Hispaniola. 

7.  Carinatum.  Island  of  .Luzon. 


8.  Tribul  'idct.  Jam. 

9.  Corniculaium.  Do. 

10.  Laneeola.  Jam. 

1 1 . Sertularundes.  Do. 

12.  Bacemiflarnm.  Do. 

13.  Alpeslre.  Hispan. 

14.  Latum.  Jamaica. 


15.  ( irnmiiufolium . W. 
Indies. 

16.  ButcifoUnm.  Jam. 

1 7.  Biflorum.  Soc. Isles. 

18.  Anee.pt.  E.  Indies. 

1 9.  Mondiforme.  Japan. 

20.  Crumenaium . Java. 


21.  l'ol attach  yon.  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

22.  Cntpahrm.  Soc.  Isles.  2:5.  .lavunu  nm.  Java. 

24.  Linguerformc . Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

25.  Reptuns.  Mauritius. 

*26.  Moscatum.  Asia.  (Syrne's  Embassy  to  Am.) 


* 27.  Galeatmu. 

* 28.  Puuuium. 

9 29.  Ruse  urn. 

* 30.  Paniculatum. 
*31.  Jjongipetalum. 

* 32.  Pluiipetalum. 

* 33.  C dial  urn. 

* 34.  /Ingulatum. 
*35.  Varicgatum . 


* 36.  JJgulaiujn. 

* 37.  tlaMatnm. 

* 38.  Paniculalum. 

* 39.  Cunei/bnne. 

* 40.  A latum. 

* 41.  Bicolor. 

*42.  Tricolor. 
*43.  Triphyllum. 
*44.  UndeUiflorut. 


Cl***  xx. 

Cynandri*.' 
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* 45.  ProHferum. 
•46.  Ramosum. 
•47.  Unriulatum. 

1 48.  Speciosum. 

Sp.  1 — 25  perennial. 


* 49.  JEmuhtm. 

• 50.  Cunaliculatum. 
*51.  Rigidum. 

•52.  Teretifolium. 

Sp.  27—30  from  SierraLeonc. 


Sp.  31 — 47  from  Peru,  see  the  Fi  Per.  Syst. 
p.  219.  Persoon  gives  these  last  species  under 
the  subgenus  Mamllaria.  Sp.  48—53  from 
New  Holland,  see  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  832. 

1611.  Stems.  Cor.  subdup.  Pet.  ext.  subcoalita, 
in  t.  labello  conformia  apice  subfomicata  supra  sty], 
A nth.  operculam  decidua. 

1.  Opkioglossoides.  Jamaica,  Martinique.  Per. 

2.  Mtcrantha.  Jamaica. 

S.  Acvtiflora.  Peru.  9.  Cordaia.  Do. 

4.  Lanceolata.  Do.  * 10.  Conlorta.  Do. 

5.  Polystachya.  Do.  * 11.  Paroifiora.  Do. 

6.  Obion ga.  Do.  *12.  Aspcra.  Do. 

7.  Purpurea . Do.  *13.  Spiralis.  Do. 

8.  Rcvoluta.  Do. 

Sp.  3—13  are  given  by  Persoon  under  the  sub- 
genus Humboi.dia. 

1612.  Lepasthes.  Cor.  sub-5-pet.  patens,  pet. 
ext.  basi  subcoalitis ; int.  difformibu?.  La  bell,  nul- 
lum, sed  stylus  basi  vel  apice  alatus.  A nth.  oper- 
cularis  decidua. 

1.  Concinna.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

2.  PulcheUa.  Do.  3.  Tridenlata.  Do. 

4.  Coch/earifolia.  Do. 


• 39.  Gut  tat  urn.  • 43.  Fakatum. 

• 40.  Pcdunculatvm.  • 44.  Adnatum.  Gn«*>>, 

*41.  Breviscapum.  *45.  Propiuquum. 

• 42.  FascicuCatus.  * 46.  Atcinofdes, 

Sp.  5 — 46,  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 

Island,  are  given  by  Mr  Brown  under  the  fol- 
lowing character : CaL  2-lab.  Cor.  irreg.  54di, 

lacinia  5ta.  ( Labello ) dissimili,  minore,  defleia 
(raro  porrccta,)  reliquis  patentibus  (raro  gemi- 
natim  cohzrentibus.  Cf Jumna  reclinata,  dupli. 
ci  flexura:  Anlheris  bitobis,  lobis  divaricatissi- 
mis;  Stigmate  obtusa,  indiviso.  Caps.  21oc. 
dissepimento  super nc,  quandoque  incomplete.’' 
Prodr.  p.  566.  See  Persoon’a  Synopsis,  v.  1. 

p.  210. 

1615.  Forster  a.  Cal.  dup.  infenis  2 scu  S-phylL; 
superus  3 seu  6-phyll.  Cor.  tubuloso.cainpan.  5 
scu  6 Bda.  Caps.  un.locuiaris  polysperma. 

1.  Sedifolia.  Summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  New  Zealand.  Perm. 

2.  Muscijblia.  Terra  del  Fucgo.  Perm. 

1616.  Guxnkra.  CaL  2-dent,  superus.  Cor.  0.  Styl. 
2-part.  Ihupa  lsperma  dentibu*  calvcis  coro- 
Bata. 

1.  Perpensa . Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

2.  Plivata.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Peren. 

3.  Sea  Ora.  Wet  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili.  Per. 

Triandria. 


Diandria. 

* 

| 1613.  Cypripedium.  Cor.  4-pet,  patens.  Isbell. 
vcntricosum  inflatum,  Styl.  superne  lobo  petaloi- 
deo  appendiculatus. 

1.  Calceolus.  England  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

2.  Candidum.  Pennsylvania.  Perea. 

3.  Parviflorum.  Virginia.  Peren. 

4.  Pubescent.  North  America.  Peren . 

5.  Spcetabile.  Canada.  Peren. 

6.  Humile.  From  Canada  to  Carolina.  Per. 

7.  Vcntricosum.  Eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  Per. 

8.  Macranthos.  Do.  Per.  9.  Guttatum.  Do.  Per. 
10.  Jajxxiicum.  Japan.  Peren. 

1614.  Stylidium.  Cal.  2-lab.  Cor.  tubulosa  irregu- 
laris 5 part,  lacinia  antcriore  3-part.  Caps,  bilocu- 
laris  2-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Graminifohum.  New  Holland.  Peren. 

2.  Linear e.  New  Holland.  Peren. 

3.  Tenellum.  East  Indies,  and  N.  Holland. 

4.  Vliginosum.  Ceylon. 

• 22.  Lutcum. 

*23.  Amccnum, 

*24.  ArtindatHtn. 

**25.  Divert  folium. 

• 26.  Scandens. 

*27.  Frutkosum. 

• 28.  Tenuifolium. 

•29.  Calcuralum. 

• 30.  Capillare. 

•31.  Rotuadifolium. 

• 32.  Crassif'olium. 
*33.  Corymbosum. 

• 34.  Inmnadatum. 

*35.  Despcctum. 

• 36.  Dtffusum. 

• 37.  Pygmaum. 

• 38.  JUpens. 


*5.  Ptlosum. 

*6.  Rcduplicatum. 
* 7.  Hirsulum . 
*8.  Umbellatum. 
*9.  Armeria. 

• 10.  Melostachys. 
*11.  Setaceum. 

• 12.  Sptnulotum. 

• 13.  Carspitosum. 

• 14.  Piltferum. 

• 15.  Assimile. 

• 16.  Spathulaium. 

• 17.  Glaucum. 
*18.  F.riorhizum. 

• 19.  Flonbundua. 

• 20.  Junceum. 
*21.  Violaceum. 


1617.  Salacia.  CaL  5-part.  Cor . 5-pct.  Anth. 
germinis  apici  insidente*.  Styl.  brevissimus. 

1.  Ch  inert  sis.  China.  Shrub. 

1618.  Rhopium.  Cal.  6-part.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  3loc. 
disjunct!*  medio  stylorum  insert  a:.  Styl*  3.  Caps. 
tricocca,  loc.  2-spermis. 

1 . Cilrifolium.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

Hexandria. 

1619.  Aristolochia.  CaL  0.  Cor.  1 -pet,  ligulita, 
basi  ventricosa.  Caps.  6-loc.  polysperma  infers. 

1.  Bilobata.  Dominica,  Shrub. 

2.  Trilobata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Surinamensis.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

4.  Kaempferi.  Japan.  Shrub. 

5.  Pcntapdra.  Havannah.  Shrub. 

6.  Parufnrtfbrmis,  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

7.  Pelt  ala.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

8.  Renifbrmis.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

9.  Maxima.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

10.  Bilabiata.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

11.  Caudata.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

12.  Punctata.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

13.  Obtusata.  Caribbees.  Shrub. 

14.  Grandiflora.  Jamaica.  Shirub. 

15.  Riagens.  Jamaica,  Guiana,  Brasil.  Shrub. 

16.  Sipho.  Alleghany  mountains.  Shrub. 

17.  Odoratissima.  Jamaica,  Mexico.  Shrub. 

18.  Bar  bat  a.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

19.  Anguicida.  Mexico  and  Cart hagena.  Shr. 

20.  Indica.  East  Indies  and  N.  HoU.  Peren. 

21.  Acttminaia.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

22.  Raetica.  Spain  and  Candia.  Shrub. 

23.  Gluuca . Portugal  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 

24.  AUissima.  Candia  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 

25.  Semperviretis.  Candia.  Shrub. 

26.  Ixmga.  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Carniola.  Per 

27.  Serpent  aria.  Virginia.  Peren. 
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CfcwXX-  28.  Pontic  a.  Pontus.  Per  ex. 

Graaadm.  Cretica.  (Jandia.  Peren. 

— • SO.  Bract cata.  At  Madras.  Peren. 

SI.  Bracieolnta.  Mauritius.  Peren. 

32.  Pirlolochia.  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  Per. 
S3.  Maurorum.  „ BarSary.  Peren. 

34.  Rotunda.  Spain,  S.  of  France,  Italy.  Per. 
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S5.  Pallida.  Italy  and  Croatia.  Peren.  Class  XX. 

S G.Hirta.  Chio.  Peren.  ttynandm. 

S7.  Clematitis.  Austr.  France,  Tartary,  &c.  Per.  - 

38.  Previa.  Vera  Cruz. 

39.  Arborescent.  America.  Shrub. 

#40.  Frauranlixsima.  Peru.  (Ruiz.) 

* 4-1.  Pubera . N.  Holland,  (Br.  Prodr.  iii.  49.) 


NEW  GENEHA. 


STtwCe- 

•enu 


Monandria. 


I.  Haben'ARIA.  Perianth,  ringens,  foliolis  3 v.  5. 
in  galcam  conniventibus.  Labell.  basi  subtus  calca- 
ratum  v.  subsaccatum.  A nth.  terminalis,  loc.  ad- 
natis  basibus  quandoque  solutis  clongatis.  Mas- 
ter Pollinis  pedicellate,  pedicellis  singulis  basi 
glandular  respondent  uudz  insertis.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  313.) 

1.  Ochroleucu.  N.  Holl.  2.  FJongata.  Do. 
This  genus  also  contains  two  sections  from  the  ge- 
nus Orchis,  viz.  Ut,  Sp.  6,  12,  13,23,  44,  54, 
55,  63,  66,  and  some  undcscribcd  species ; and 
2d,  Sp.  1,  3,4,  14,  71 » 79,  and  others, especially 
those  from  the  East  Indies  and  N.  America. 
u Orchis,”  says  Mr  Brown,  “ ab  Habenaria  diflfert 
pedicellis  pollinis  basi  insertis  vcl  glandula  unica 
▼.  duplici,  sed  semper  in  uno  eodemque  proccssu 
cuculliformi  stigmatis  inclusis.”  Under  this 
character  Mr  Brown  ranks  Sp.  18,  19,  21,  24, 
25,  33,  34,  36,  41,  42,  45,  46,  50,  51,  52,  60. 
See  Brown's  Prodr . p.  342. 

IJ.  Epiblema.  Perianth,  foliolis  5,  xqualibus,  patu- 
lis.  Labell.  unguiculatum,  lamina  integra  basi 
processubus  fiiiformibus  fisciculatis.  Appendix  e 
basi  columns  infra  ungni  labelli  adnata,  A nth. 
stig.  parallela,  utnnque  lobo  petaloideo  stipata.  ( Id. 
p.  315.) 

1.  Grandiflora.  New  Holland. 

III.  Orthoceras.  Perianth,  ringens,  galea  ovata, 
foliolis  eiterioribus  ante rioribus  etc ctis,  linearibus; 
int.  nanis,  scssilibus,  sub  galcam  conniventibus* 
LabeU.  3-fid.  ecalcaratum.  Anth.  stig.  parallela, 
ut  risque  lobo  laterali  columns  stipata.  (7</p.  316.) 

1.  Slrictum.  New  South  Wale*. 

IV.  Cryptostylis.  Perianth,  foliolis  5,  linearibus, 
patulis.  Labell.  posticum,  integrum,  sessile,  latius, 
basi  concava  columnam  brcvissimam  occultante. 
Anth.  stig.  parallela,  lobo  laterali  columns  utrin- 
que  stipata.  {Id.  317.) 

1.  Jjungifblia.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Island.  (Malaxis  subulcta  of  Labill.) 

2.  Ovata.  New  Holland. 

3.  Erecta.  New  South  Wales. 

V.  Fra  so  r my  li.  cm*  Perianth,  ringer.*,  galea  antica, 
foliolis  duobus  posticis  exteriorum.  a*  pi  us  cohzren- 
tibus ; interionbus  inxquilateris.  Jjibell.  adscen- 
deus,  indivisum,  ecalcaratum,  unguiculatum.  Co- 
lumr.a  2-part.  laciulis  lateralibus  membranaccis 
Anth.  stig.  parallela,  antica,  persistens,  loculis  ap- 
proximatis.  Masses  Pollinis  in  singulo  loc.  bins, 
pulvereae,  apicibus  stig.  affix*.  (id.  p.  317.) 

1.  Flat  urn. 

2.  Austr  ale. 

3.  Macrostachyum. 


4.  Flavum. 

5.  Striatum. 


6.  Gtbbosum. 

7.  Fuscum. 

8.  Alpinum. 

9.  Patens. 

10.  Nigricans, 


11.  Rnfvnu  12.  Finibriatum. 

All  fromN.  Holl.  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

VI.  Gemoplrmlm.  Perianth,  ringens.  galea  antica, 
foliola  postica  longiora,  patula  ; interiora  infra  co- 
lumns adnata.  LabeU.  adscendens,  indivisum,  ecal- 
caratum, basi  cucullata.  Colum.  semi  2-tid.  laciniis 
lateralibus  uullis ! Anth.  stig.  parallela  persistent, 
loc.  approximatis.  Masses  Pollinis  - - ( Id.  319.) 

1.  Baueri.  New  South  Wales. 

VII.  Calochilus.  Perianth,  ringens,  foliolis  latera- 
l thus  eiterioribus  labello  suppositis ; interionbus  ses- 
silibus,  minoribu*,  crecti?.  Labell.  longius,  sessile, 
accuminatum,  disco  intua  marginibu&que  bar ba turn. 
Anth.  stig.  parallela,  persistent.  (Id.  p.  320.) 

1.  Campeslris.  New  Holland. 

2.  Paludusus.  New  South  Wales. 

VI I L Microtis.  Perianth,  ringens,  foliolis  laterali - 
bus  eiterioribus  sessilibus,  lab.  suppositis  ; interior 
ribus  subsimilibus,  adsccndcntibus.  LabeU.  dissi- 
mile,  obloQgum,  obtusum,  basi  callosa.  Anth.  co- 
lumnam infundibuliformem  postice  termmans,  au- 
riculo  mcmbranaceo  utrinque  aucta.  Masses  Pol- 
linis utriusque  loculi  bin*,  pulvcrez,  basi  affix* 
stigmatis  apicc  soluto.  ( Id.  p.  320. ) 

1.  Parvtfiora.  4.  Alba. 

2.  Rara.  ’ 5.  Pulchcllu. 

3.  Media. 

AH  from  New  Holland. 

IX.  Acianthls.  Perianth,  subringena,  foliolis  ex* 
ter.  aristatis,  lateralibus  lab.  suppositis,  int.  mi- 
noribus,  situ  variis.  LabeU.  dissimile,  foliolis  bre- 
vius,  indivisum,  porectum,  basi  bicallosum,  disco 
inappcndiculato.  Colum.  semiteres,  apicc  inauri- 
culato.  Anth.  terminalis,  persistens,  loc.  approxi- 
matis.  Masses  Pollinis  in  singulo  loc.  quaternar, 
v.  bin*  2-part.  (Id.  p.  S21.J 

1.  Fornicatus . New  South  Wralcs. 

2.  Exsertus.  Do.  3.  Caudal  us.  Do. 

X.  Cyrtostylis.  Perianth.  2-lab.  foliolis  muticis, 
quatuor  lateralibus  subxqualibua,  patulis.  iMbell. 
dissimile,  porrectum,  planum,  obtusum,  indivisum, 
basi  bicallosa.  Colum.  semiteres,  apicc  dilatato. 
Anth.  terminalis  persistens,  loc  approximatis.  Mas- 
ses Pollinis  in  singulo  loc.  binse,  compress*,  pulvc- 
rese.  (Id.  p.  322.) 

1.  Reniformis.  New  South  Wale*. 

XI.  Chiloolottis.  Perianth.  2-lab.  foliolis  latera- 
libus eiterioribus  cdnuhcuhiis,  apice  teretibus,  lab. 
suppositis.  Labell.  unguiculatum,  disco  laminae 
glanduloso  basique  Ajipendicula  lmgulata.  Colum. 
apice  2-fid.  Anth.  terminalis,  persistens,  loculis  ap- 
proximate. Masses  Pollinis  in  singulo  loculo  binz 
compress*,  pulverese.  (Id.  p.  322.) 

1.  Diphi/l/a.  New  South  Wales. 

XII.  Eriochilus.  Perianth.  2 lab.  foliolis  latera- 
libus eiterioribus  unguiculacis,  lab.  suppositis,  in- 
terioribus  erectis,  mmoribus.  Labell.  unguicula- 
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turn,  inapp*ndiculatum/3i$co  pubescent!,  eglandu- 
loso.  Coitimna  semitercs,  apice  siroplici.  Anth. 
tertMualts.  persistrm,  tnutica,  loculi*  approximatis. 
Musset  Pallium  in  singulo  loculo  qua  tern  x.  (/'/. 
piHft) 

1.  Autumnalis.  ( Epipaetis  cucvllata  of  Labill.) 

XIII.  Calapbmia.  Perianth.  2 lab,  extus  glandu- 
Iosum,  labio  sup.  planiusculo.  Labcll.  unguicula- 
tum,cucullatum,  subtriiobuin,  v.  apice  angustatum, 
disco  glandulis  aeriatis  omato.  Columna  membra* 
naceo  dilatata.  Anth.  terminal  is,  persistent,  loc. 
approximate.  Masses  Pollinis  in  singula  loc.  bi- 
nx  compress*  •etnibilobx,  pulrerear.  (Id.  323.) 

1.  Alia.  9.  Tcstacea. 

2.  Cornea.  10.  Congest  a. 

8.  CcertUea.  11.  Ft  lament osa . 

4.  Deformii . 12.  Pater soni . 

6.  Alata.  IS.  Dilatata. 

6.  Flora.  14.  Menziesii. 

7.  Lati folia.  15.  Macrophulla . 

8.  Gracilis. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

XIV.  Lvperanthus.  Perianth,  ringens,  extus 
cglandulosum  foliolo  postico  ext c riorum  fornicato  ; 
rcliquis  planiuscults,  aubxqualibus.  Label l.  brevi- 
us,  marginibuB  adscendentibus  semicucullatum, 
apice  angustatum,  disco  glanduloso  ?.  papuloso. 
Colum.  linearis.  Anth.  tcrminalis,  persistent*,  loc. 
approximatis.  Masxte  Pollinis  in  loc.  singulo  bi- 
ns pulveresr.  (Id.  p.  325.) 

1.  SuoocoUns.  New  South  Wale*. 

2.  Ellipticus.  Do.  3.  Nigricans.  N.  II oil. 

XV.  Glossodia.  Perianth  foliolis  quinque,  srqua- 
libus,  patentibus.  Labcll.  dissimilc,  brevius,  indi- 
visum,  eglandulusum.  Appendix  inter  lab.  et  co- 
lumnam.  Anth.  colum.  membranaceo  dilatatum  ter- 
minan*,  loc.  approximatis.  Massce  Pollinis  in 
singulo  loculo  Dime,  compressor,  pulverex.  ( Id. 
p.  525.) 

1.  Major.  N.  South  Wale*.  2.  Minor.  Do. 

XVI.  Ptero»t\  LI 8.  Perianth,  ringens,  tetraphyll. 
foliolo  inferiore  2-fid.  (e  duobu*  infra  cohrrcnti- 
btn  conflato.)  Labcll.  unguiculatnm,  subinclu- 
num.  Lam.  basi  appcndiculata  v.  gibbosa.  Ungue 
infra  lab.  inferiore  connato.  Colum.  basi  galea 
connata,  apice  alata.  Anth.  tcrminalis,  persistens 
loc.  approximatis.  Masses  Pollinis  in  singulo  loc. 
bin*,  compressic.  pulverex,  Stig.  medio  columnar 
adnatum.  ( Id.  p.  326.) 

1.  Coucinna.  6.  Cucnllata. 

2.  Ophioglossa.  7.  Nana . 

3.  Curia.  8.  Nutans. 

4.  Acuminata.  9.  Okitua . 

5.  Pedunadata. 

10.  Refiesa.  ( Disports  alata  of  Labill.) 

1 1.  Revnlula.  lfi.  Rafis. 

12.  Grands flora.  17.  Gtbbosa . 

13.  Parvifiora.  18.  Mntica. 

14.  Longifofia.  19.  Dubia. 

15.  Sana  mat  a. 

XVII.  CoRYSA  NT  her.  Perianth,  ringens  ; Galea 
magna  ; Ixibio  inferiore  4-part,  nano,  a lab.  occut- 
tato.  Ixibeli.  maximum,  cucullatum,  v.  tubulo- 
sura.  Anth.  tcrminalis  I -loc.  1 scmi-2  va\  persis- 
tens.  Masses  Pollinis  4,  pulvcrex.  (Id.  p.  378.) 

1.  Fimbr  at  a.  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Unguiculata.  Do.  3.  Pica  lea  rail.  Do. 

XVIII.  Caaeana.  Perianth,  foliolis  quinque  sub* 


xqualtbus,  angustis.  Luhell.  posticum,  ungutcu- 
latum ; Lamina  peltata,  cava,  foraminc  exteriore. 
Colum.  pet aloideo -dilatata.  Anth.  termrnalis,  per- 
siatens,  loc.  approximatis.  Massce  Pollinis  iu  sin- 
gulo  loculo  biux,  pulverex.  (Id.  p.  329.) 

1.  Major.  N.  S.  Wales.  2.  Minor.  Do. 

XIX.  Gaktrodia.  Perianth.  1-phyU.  tubulosum, 
ore  5-lobo,  lobis  infra  secundis.  Labcll.  inclusum, 
liberum,  unguiculatum,  columns  incumbens.  Co* 
Inm.  longa,  apice  cavo,  basi  antice  incrassata  ubi 
stigma.  Anth  tcrminalis,  mobilis,  decidua,  loculis 
approximatis.  Masses  Pollinis  e particulars  an- 
gulatis,  majusculis,  clast  ice  cohxrcntibus.  I Id. 
p.  S30. ) 

1.  Sesamoidcs.  New  South  Wales. 

XX.  Dipodium.  Perianthii  foliola  5,  xquatia  pi- 
tentia.  Label!,  dissimilc,  3-fid.  disco  barbato,  basi 
SRccata.  Colum.  semi-cylmdracea.  Anth.  termi- 
nalis,  mobilis,  decidua.  Mas.ua  Pollinis  in  singulo 
loc.  singulx,  lobulo  in  tenure  auctx,  fills  distinetts 
ghndulx  stig.  affix*.  (Id.  p.  330.) 

1.  Punctatnm.  (Dendrob.  puuct.  of  Smith.) 

XXI.  Scrcochilus.  Perianths  foliola  5*  xqualia, 
patentia,  duo  exterior*  cum  uugue  labelli  subtus 
connata.  Label!,  posticum  ecalcaratum,  uugue  co- 
lurr.na  continuu  ; Lamina  calceiformi,  lobo  intcr- 
medio  carnoso,  solido.  Anth.  tcrminalis,  mobilis, 
decidua.  Pollen  cereaceum.  (Id.  p.  332.) 

1.  Falcatus.  New  South  Wales. 

Diandrja. 

XXII.  Sour  alia.  Cor.  reaupinata.  Pet.  5,  obloo- 
ga,  pntenti Sbim a,  subdeflexa,  xqualia,  2-interiora 
paullo  aogustiora.  Lab.  inferius  obcordatum  fim- 
briatum  superius  sublineare,  3-fid.  canaliculatum. 
(Bulbi  fasciculati.)  ( Flor . Per.  Syst.  p.232.) 

1 . Dichotoma.  Peru. 

2.  Biflora . Do.  3.  Amplexicatdis.  Do. 

XXIII.  Anc-lloa.  Cat.  couni  vena,  resupinatus.  La- 
bel!. pedicellatum,  lamina  urceolata.  Sw.  (Ned. 
chrjsalidifbrmc,  labio  inferiore  subdoliiformi,  inte- 
rius  scitso,  pone  emarginaturam  acumine  reflexo,  so- 
peri  us  clavato  3-cuspidato.  Flor.  Per.  Syst.  p.228.) 

1 . Uni  flora.  Peru. 

XXIV.  Gonc.ora.  Cal.  irregularis,  patens  resupi- 
natus.  Label!,  erect  utn,  lamina  convexa  apice  cor- 
nuta,  dorso  gibboso.  (Lab.  inferius  sacciforme. 
Ft.  Per .)  Anth.  opcrcularis,  decidua. 

Qumquenervis.  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  Syst.  p. 227.) 

XXV.  Masdgvallia.  Cal.  dup. : ext.  campan.  3- 
fid.  lacin.  apice  corniculatis ; ant.  diphyll.  Anth. 
opercularis,  decidua.  Sw.  ( Nect.  4 phylL  fol.  la- 
teralibus  maxillxformibus  iuf.  pcdicellato  suttus 
fere  carinato,  sup.  lincari,  brevi,  canaliculato.  (FI. 
Per.) 

1.  Uniflora.  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  Sust.  p.  238.) 

XXVI.  Blktia.  Cor.  resupiuata.  Pet.  5 patent* 
oblongo-Ianceolata,  subxqualia,  2 interior.!  latio- 
ra.  Nect.  obverse  conicum,  labio  inferiore  subto* 
carinato  3-lobo,  lobo  intermedio  magno,  superion 
linear i-oblon  go.  Anth.  8. 

1.  Catenulata . 3.  Ensiformis.  5.  Parrifora 

2.  Repanda.  4.  Uniflora . 

From  Peru,  see  Flor.  Per.  SysL  p.  229. 

XXV II.  Fernandesia.  Pet.  5,  concava  aquaKa, 
connivcntia.  Nect.  labium  inferius  obovatum,  su- 
perius brcrc  curvatum.  (Rad,  faKicuUtx.  Card. 
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dm XX.  rxmoii.  FoL  imbric.  disticha.  Ptehmc.  axillam, 
„,Wru  1-5-flori.) 

'l v 1.  Punctata.  4.  SuUdfiora.  6.  Gramini folia. 

2.  lain.  6.  Ilarmatodes.  7.  Om/irta. 

3.  Dmticulata. 

From  Peru,  «e*  Ftor.  Per.  ,Sj lit.  p.  239. 
distunili,  furuiexta,  column*  longiorc,  cum  tubo  ar- 

Dianoru. 

XXVIII.  Levxchooxia.  Cal.  5-part.  2-iab.  Cor. 
limbo  5-part,  irregulari ; quinta  hernia  ( Labello.) 
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ticulatii,  mobili.  Cobmtaa  erects,  infra  tubi  Uteri  Cl*  XX. 
(ubi  laMtum)  adnau.  AtUiurte  'obis  unu  super  OjModri*. 

alteium  dnwKtatia.  Slig.  2.  captUara.  Caps.  1-  11  » 

loc.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  572,)u:.l.  t ..*• 

1.  Pus  ilia.  New  Holland. 

Hexakdria. 

XXIX.  Braoamtia.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  1 -pet.  tubo  glo- 
boro,  sulcata,  xqualiter  3-fid.  Sitiqua  (longs)  4- 
angularia,  4 loc.  4-valvir.  { Lmtrnro .) 

1.  Hacemosa.  Cochiacbina. 


REMARKS  ON  T11E  CLASS  GYNANDRIA. 


All  the  genera  of  this  clast,  which  we  hare  given, 
after  Wiildenow,  under  the  order  Mokakdria,  are 
given  by  Pertoon  under  tlie  order  Diandria. 

Several  plants,  belonging  to,  the  following  genera, 
being  apparently  gynandrous,  might  be  expected  in 
thia  class. 

Monandria. 

An  the  scitamincous  plants  given  in  Class  First. 

Triandria, 

Sityrinchiutn.  Ferraria.  Pavonia. 


PcNTANDRIA. 

Gluts.  Passifiora.  Tacsonia.  Murucuja.  Ayenia. 
Oct  ANDREA. 

Daphne  pendula. 

Decaxdria. 

Cytinut.  Helicterea. 

PotYANDRIA. 

Xylopia.  Grewia.  Antbrosinia.  Arum.  Call, 
dimn.  Dracoutiiun.  Calla.  Potho*.  Zostera. 


CLASS  XXI.  MONCECIA. 


Om  XXL  Monandria. 

Monctcu. 

*"■  w 1624.  Caulinia,  or  Fluyialib  of  Persoon.  Mm. 

Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  sessilis. — Fra.  CaL  0.  Cor. 
0.  Styl.  filiformis.  Siig.  2-fid.  Caps,  1-spertna. 

1.  l'rapi/it.  Laic  ct  of  Germ.  France!  and  Italy. 

2.  Indira.  Traaqaebir  and  New  HoBand.  Ann. 

3.  Flexilis.  Do.  and  Pennsylvania. 

See  Brown’s  Prodromus , p.  345. 

X 1625.  Char  a.  Mm.  Col  Q.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  g\oho- 
sa  scssilis. — Fr*.  Cal.  0.  Cor . 6.  Styl.  0.  Stig.  5. 
hoc.  1 -loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Vulgaris.  Eng),  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Set  cm.  E.  It*a.  3.  Fotiolosa.  PennsyW. 

4.  Zeylamca.  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

5.  Hispida.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

6.  Tomeniosa.  Ear.  7.  Squamosa.  Barbary. 

8.  Corallina.  Barbary  and  Malabar. 

9.  Flexilis.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

* 10.  I\mcularis.  France.  ( ThuiU.  FI.  p.  743.) 

* 11.  GlobuUru.  Id.  * 12.  CapiUacea.  An.  (Id.) 

* IS.  Batrachosperma.  Ann.  (Id.) 

*14.  Transients.  {Id.) 

* 15-  Congestm.  New  Holland.  7 Brown,  Prodr. 

* 16.  Australis.  New  Holland.  j[  p.  346. 

% 1623.  Zannjchellia.  Mm.  Cat.  0.  Cor.  O^-Fm. 
CaL  1-phyli.  Cor.  0.  Germ,  circiter  4.  Sem. 
totidem. 

\.  Palustris.  England,  Europe,  Virginia.  Ann. 
2.  lkntata.  Ditches  of  Italy.  Ann. 

*3.  Tuberose.  Cochinchina.  (Loureiro.) 


1626.  CiRATocARPtifc.  M *».  CaL  2-part.  Cor.  0.  Cbt»  XXL 
Fit.  longum.— Fm.  CaL  1-phyll.  bjeornis  germini  Monccda. 
supero  aduatus.  Cor.  0.  StyU  2.  Sem.  1,  calyce  L 

arete  inclusum. 

1.  Arenarius.  Sandy  parts  of  Tartary.  Ann. 

1621.  Ambrosinia.  Ma*.  Spatha  1-phylk  dissepi- 
mento  divisa.  CaL  0.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  sessiles  plu- 
rima  in  concameratione  spatlix  postcriore.  A cct. 

2 ad  basin  cujuslibct  antherz.— Fra.  in  spathz  con- 
camerationc  anteriore.  Germ,  solitarium.  Caps.  1 - „ 
loc.  poly  sperm. 

1.  Bassii.  Sicily  and  Barbary.  Peren. 

2.  Macs  lata.  Sicily.  Peren. 

% 1622.  Zostera.  Mm.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Anil,  ova- 
ta  spadici  1-laterali  inserts. — Fa*.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0- 
6Yrw.  ovatum  spadici  1-latcrali  insert  um.  Styl.  2- 
fid.  Caps,  l-sper. 

1.  Marina.  Coasts  of  England,  5cc.  Peren. 

2.  Vninervis.  Red  Sea.  3.  Ctliaia.  Do. 

4.  Stipulated . Red  Sea. 

See  Brown,  Prodromus , o.  338. 

1630.  El  at  eh  I LM.  Mai.  CaL  0.  Cor.  hypocrateri- 
formis. — Yt*.  CaL  0.  Cor.  hypocratcrif.  Caps. 
iufera,  1-loc.  2 valv. 

1.  C a rthagi  fiensc.  Carthagcna.  Ann. 

2.  Trifoliulum.  Virginia.  Ann. 

1629.  jEoo»*ricon.  Mas.  Ament,  ovatum.  IttvoL 
3-fid.  CaL  tuberosui  3-fid.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  4- 
loba. — Pin.  Flores  solitarii.  CaL  3-fid.  Cor.  0. 

Styl.  3 basi  caodunati.  Caps.  3-cocca. 

1.  Ikhtlinum.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrvb. 
o 
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<.***»  XXI,  1628.  Casuarina.  Mas.  Ament,  filiformc.  Caf. 

■ >Ton<rc,!t‘i  2-valv.  Cor . 0. — Fm.  Ament,  globosum.  Cat. 

— • — squama  ovata.  Cor.  0.  Caps.  2-valv.  1 •sperm. 

Sem.  apicc  alatum. 

1.  Equiscti folia.  East  Indies  and  Inlands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Shrub. 

2.  Nodiflora.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub, 

8.  Stricta.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

4.  Distyla.  Do.  Shr.  5.  Torn  lot  a.  Do.  Shr. 
• 6.  Africana.  East  of  Africa.  ( Loureiro .) 

•7.  ( iuadrivalvif . New  Holland.  ( Labili .) 
1620.  Cynomorium.  Mas.  Ament,  imbncatum.  Caf. 
4-pbyll.  Cor.  0. — Feu.  in  codem  amento.  CaL 
4-phyll.  sup.  Cor.  0.  StyL  1.  Sem.  1,  subro- 
tundum. 

1.  Coccineum.  Barbary,  Malta.  Sicily.  Pcren. 

2.  Jamaiceruc.  Jamaica.  Perm. 

3.  Balanophora.  Island  of  Tanna.  Pcren. 

1r.  Cajennenxe.  Cayenne.  Perm. 

1627.  Artocahpus.  Mas.  Ament,  cylindricum.  Cal . 
0.  Cor.  2-pct.  FiL  longitudinc  cor. — Fkm.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  0.  Germ,  numerosa  in  globum  collecta.  Styl. 
filiforrais.  Drupa  composita. 

1.  Incisn.  Moluccas,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Shrub. 

2.  Infegr folia.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Phiiippcnxix.  Philippine  Islands.  Shrub, 
if.  Pubexcenx.  Malabar.  Shrub. 

*5.  Polyphema.  Coch inchina.  ( I/yurciro .) 

Diaxdria. 


1 . Dactyloides.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Perm.  CS»XXL 

2.  Monasiachyon.  South  Carolina.  Perm.  Moobtjl 

3.  Cylindricum.  Sandy  parts  of  Florida. 

4.  Hermapkroditunr.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

1638.  Co ix.  Mas.  in  spicis  reraotis.  CaL  gl.  2-flora, 
mutica.  Cor.  gl.  mutica.— Ft*.  Cat.  gl.  2-flora. 

Cor . gl.  mutica.  Styl.  2-part.  Sem.  calyce  osii- 
ficato  tectum. 

1.  Lachryma.  East  Indies.  Perm. 

2.  Arrest  is.  Amboyna  and  Cochinchina.  Per. 

3.  Arundinacca.  Near  Transchaur.  Pcren. 

16^0.  Olyha.  Mas.  Cal.  gl.  1 flora,  subariststa. 

Cor.  0.— Few.  Cal.  gl.  1 -flora,  patula  ovata  arista- 
ta.  Cor.  gl.  2 valv.  mutica.  Slyl.  2-fid.  Sem.  car- 
tilagincum. 

1.  Paniculate.  Jamaica.  Perm. 

2.  Puuciflora.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

3.  Orientals 9.  Cochinchina. 

1639.  ZeugiTEk.  CaL  commun.  gl.  2-valv.  3-flora, 
flore  intermedio  feminco  laterabbus  masc.  Ma*. 

CaL  proprius  0.  Cor.  gl.  2-valv. — F«*.  Cat.  propr. 

0.  ( 'or.  gl.  1- valv.  Styl.  2fid.  Sem.  oblongum. 

1.  Amcricanux.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Per. 

1641.  Kobresia.  Mai.  Ament,  imbric.  Cal.  squa- 
ma solitana.  Cor.  0. — l eu.  Ament,  hnbric.  CaL 
squama  plerumque  dupl.  altera  plana,  alt.  gerraco 
involvcns.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  3.  Nux  subtriquetra 
ouda. 

1.  Scirpina.  Mis.  of  Savoy,  Tyrol,  See.  Perm. 

2.  Caricina.  Mount  Cenis.  Perm. 

3.  CyjKTina.  Carnccas.  Perm. 

X 1642.  Carex.  Mas.  Ament,  imbric.  Cal.  squama 
solitaria.  Cor.  0. — Pen.  Ament,  imbric.  Cal.  squa- 
ma solitaria.  Cor.  ventricosa  1 pet.  apice  2 dent. 

Stig.  2 seu  8.  Nux  3-quetra  corolla  persistent! 
inclusa. 

1.  Dioica . England,  Germany,  flee.  Perm. 

2.  Davalliana.  Scotland,  Germany,  flee.  Pen 

3.  Sierilit.  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

4.  Vncinata.  New  Zealand. 

5.  Hamata.  Jamaica,  Chili,  Mauritius. 

6.  Crtnacea.  South  America. 

7.  Capifota.  Lapland  and  Norway. 

8.  fVudcnctrii.  North  America. 

9.  Pauciflora.  Scotland,  Sweden,  flee. 

10.  Microglochin.  North  of  Lapland. 

11.  Obtusata.  Oeland. 

12.  Polqirichoides.  Pennsylvania. 

13-  Pulicarix.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

14.  Purenaica.  The  Pyrenees. 

15.  reiivra.  Hills  of  Lapland. 

16.  Bupestrix.  Mountains  of  Savoy. 

17.  Squarrosa.  Canada. 

18.  Cyperoidex.  Bohemia,  Siberia,  &c. 

19.  Baldenxis.  Mount  Baldo. 

20.  Fcetida.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  flee. 

21.  Jncurva.  England  and  Denmark, 

22.  Stcnophylla.  Tyrol,  Austria,  &c. 

23.  Curvula.  Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  See. 

24.  Simpficiuscula.  England. 

25.  Chordorrhiza.  North  of  Sweden. 

26.  Cephalophora.  Pennsylvania. 

27.  Villartil.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny. 

28.  Distachya.  Mountains  of  Salzburg. 

29.  Atrata.  Britain,  Lapland,  and  Norway. 

30.  MageUauica.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

31.  Bicolor.  Mt.  Cenis.  32.  Pedunculate.  Pcmuyt 
33.  Linckii . Portugal 


1 631.  Avgi-ria.  Mas.  Cal  5-fid.  Cbr.  5-pet — 
Fpm.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  5-pet.  Pomum  inferum,  2- 
loc.  polyspermum. 

1 . Trilobata.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Peren. 

2.  Pedata.  St  Domingo.  Peren. 

3.  Trifoliate . St  Domingo.. 

t 1632.  Lemna.  Mas.  Cal.  l-phyll.  Cor . 0.— P»*. 
CaL  l-phyll  Cor . 0.  Styl.  1.  Capx.  1-loc.  2- 
sperm  a. 

1.  Trixulca.  England  and  New  Holland,  j Per. 

2.  Minor.  Engl.  America*  N.  Holland.  Per. 

3.  Gibba . Engl,  aad  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per . 

4.  Polyrhiza.  N.  of  Europe  and  America.  Per. 

5.  Obcordota . East  Indies. 

6.  Arrhiza.  Italy  and  France. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus , p.  345. 

1633.  Podosteiium.  Mu.  Cal.  O.  Cor.  0.  St  am. 
2,  pcdiccllo  afftxa. — Fa*.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Germ. 
ovatum.  Stig . 2 sessilia.  Capx.  2-loc.  2 valv.  po- 
lysperma. 

1.  Ceratophyllnm.  Salt  rocks  river  Ohio.  Per. 


Triandria. 

1.636.  Zea.  Mas.  in  distinctis  spicis.  Cal.  gluma 
8-flora  mutica.  Cor.  gl.  mutica.— Fbm.  CaL 
gluma  2-valv.  Cor.  gl.  2- valv.  Styl.  ],  filiform, 
pendutus.  Sem.  solitaria,  recept.  oblougo  im- 
mersa. 

1.  Mays.  America.  Ann. 

2.  Curagua.  Chili.  Ann. 

1637- Trips acum.  Mas.  Cal.  gl.  2- flora,  ext.  roas- 
culo,  int.  neutro.  Cor.  gl.  membranacea.— Fem. 
Cal.  gl.  1 -flora,  involucre  tecto  1-phyllo  sinubus 
perforato.  Cor.  gl.  2-valv.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  1. 
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34.  Arenaria.  Engl,  and  other  part*  of  Europe. 

35.  Intermedia.  Engl.  Germany,  Austria,  France. 
36.7 learns.  Torrents  of  Piedmont. 

37.  Scnrebcri.  Germany.  38.  Ammophila.  Spain. 

39.  Sc  her noi dcs.  Austria  and  Hungary. 

40.  Rivularis.  At  Pest  in  Hungary. 

41.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Narregira.  Coasts  of  Norway,  $cc. 

43.  Heienostcs.  Marshy  parts  of  Sweden. 

44.  Trnmjiora.  Lapland. 

45.  IsodtUa.  Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 

46.  Leporina.  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Carinthia. 

47.  Oralis.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

18.  Lagopodioiaes.  North  America. 

49.  Scoparia.  North  America. 

40.  Muhlenbergii.  North  America. 

51.  Vnlpma.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

52.  Glomerata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

53.  Nemorosa.  Groves  of  Germany  and  Hung. 

54.  Slipata.  Pennsylvania.  53.  Divisa . England. 

56.  Brizoides.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

57.  Murieata.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

58.  DiouLa.  England,  Italy,  Austria. 

59.  Rctrnflcxa.  Pennsylvania. 

60.  Siellulata.  Eng),  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

61.  Rosea.  North  America. 

62.  Sparganioidcs.  Pennsylvania. 

63.  Scirpoides.  N.  Amer.  65.  Rmioiinscnla.  Sib. 

64.  Lohacea.  Sweden.  66.  Gibba.  Japan. 

67.  Axillaris.  England. 

68.  Remoia.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

69.  Gebhardii.  Mountains  of  Salzburg. 

7CX,  EJongata.  Sweden  and  Germany. 

71 . Curia.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

72.  Frstucacea.  N.  Araer.  73.  Straminca.  Do. 
74*.  Mulliflora.  Pennsylvania. 

75.  Paradoxa.  Germany. 

78.  Trretmscula.  Germany  and  England. 

77.  Panicuiaia.  Engl.  Germany,  Switz.  France. 

78.  Lu  ilanica.  Portugal.  80.  Spartta.  Cape. 

79.  Brunnea.  Japan.  81.  Indica.  Bourbon. 

82.  Ramos  a.  Mauritius. 

83.  Polysiachifa.  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

84.  Cladostachya.  Do.  87.  Fasciculala.  Portu. 

85.  ScabrtUa.  Ditto.  88.  Forsteri.  N.  Zeal. 

86.  Cruciaia . Canton.  89.  Grminala.  Ditto. 

90.  Ambigua.  Mountains  of  Portugal. 

91.  Depressa.  Mountains  of  Portugal. 

92.  XhUringiaca.  Thuringia. 

93.  Mkkrnstachua.  Sweaen. 

94.  Firesccns.  Pcnnsyl.  95.  Glarcasa.  Norway. 

96.  Uirsuia.  North  America. 

97.  Buxbaumii.  Ingrri,  Swed.  Norw.  Pcnnsyl v. 

98.  Vahlii.  Grassy  hills  of  Lapland. 

99.  Parvifiora.  Mountains  of  Styria. 

100.  Alba.  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  Switz. 

101.  Clandcstina.  Engl.  Germ.  Austria,  France. 

] 02.  Pedata.  Lapland  ? 

103.  Orniihopoda.  Germany,  Italy,  Gothland. 

1 04.  Digitata.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

105.  Plantaginea.  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

106.  Tristachya.  Japan.  107.  Bromoidct.  Penn syl. 

1 08.  Faria.  Pennsylvania. 

109.  Pilulifera.  England,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

110.  Collina.  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Sweden. 

111.  Marginaia.  Pennsylvania. 

112.  Ciliata.  Germany  and  Sweden. 
vi*L.  IV.  PART  I. 


13.  Prteeox.  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  France.  C!**  XXT. 

14.  Emargina/a.  Stony  parts  of  Hungary.  , Momgcia-, 

15.  Tomentosa.  England,  Sweden,  Germany.  “ 

16.  Vestila.  N.  Amer.  117.  Mncronaia.  Switz. 

18.  Schkuhrii.  At  the  Caspian. 

19.  Supina.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Tyrol. 

20.  Spharocarpa.  Caspian  Sea. 

21.  Globu/aris.  North  of  Sweden. 

22.  Nigra . Piedmont  and  Savoy. 

23.  Tentaculata.  Pennsylv.  124.  Lupmlina.  D«. 

25.  Clara t a.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

26.  Borbonica.  Bourbon. 

27.  Extensa.  England  and  Sweden. 

28.  Flava.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

29.  Japonica.  Japan. 

30.  Ftdva.  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germ. 

31.  Distant.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

$2.  Binervis.  England  and  Sweden. 

S3.  Rotundata.  Marshes  of  Lapland. 

34.  Saxaiilis.  Greenland,  Norway,  Lapland. 

3 5.  Rigida.  Hills  of  Scotland. 

36.  Pulla.  Lapland  and  Scotland. 

37.  Ferrugmea.  Austria  and  Salzburg. 

38.  Frigida.  Carinthia,  Salzburg,  Switzerl.  dec. 

39.  Miclichhofrri.  Switzerland  and  8alzburg. 

40.  Brackystachys.  Salzburg  and  Bavaria. 

41.  Compressa.  Mountains  of  Croatia. 

42.  Umbrosa.  Woods  of  Austria. 

43.  MicheHL  England,  Austria,  Hung.  Italy. 

44.  Depauperata.  Engl.  145.  Anceps.  Pcnnsyl. 

46.  Puosa.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria* 

47.  Oligocarpa.  North  America. 

48.  Granulans.  Pennsylvania. 

49.  Conoidea.  North  America. 

50.  Panicea.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

51.  Conglobata.  Sandy  parts  of  Hungary. 

52.  Pubescens.  Pennsylvania. 

53.  Lasiflora.  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

54.  Folltculaia.  Canada,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

55.  Rostrata.  Pcnnsyl  156.  Hystericina.  Do. 

57.  Chinensis.  China  at  Canton. 

58.  Approximata.  Mount  Cenis. 

59.  Alpestris.  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

60.  Ndida.  Hills  of  Austria. 

61.  Verna.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hungary. 

62.  Livida.  Lapland. 

63.  Cuspidata.  Norway. 

64.  Firma.  Austria,  Salzburg,  Bavaria. 

65.  Schraderi.  Germany. 

66.  Caspitosa.  Engl  ana  other  parts  of  Europe. 

67.  Strrcta.  England,  Sweden,  Germany. 

68.  Pendula.  England,  Germany,  France. 

69.  Psilotiachya.  Mountains  of  Croatia. 

70.  Slrigosa.  England  and  Germany. 

71.  Miltacea.  Pennsylvania. 

72.  UmbcUata.  Pennsylvania. 

73.  Capillaris.  Engl.  Swed.  Denm.  France,  dec. 

74.  Pallcscens.  Engl  and  other  parts  of  Europe: 

75.  Leevis.  Mountains  of  Croatia. 

76.  Scopoliana.  Mountains  of  Carniola. 

77.  Ustulata.  Mts.  of  Lapland  and  Iceland. 

78.  IJmosa.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

79.  Laxa.  Lapland  at  Torneo. 

80.  Lxnigata.  England  and  Port  uni. 

31.  Pseudo-Cy penis.  Engl,  and  V.  Diem.  IsIauH. 

82.  Drymeja.  Groves  o?  Europe. 

83.  Flcxuosa.  Peuasyl.  184.  Refracta,  Mt.  Ceii* 
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Claw  XXI.  185.  Digitalis.  Pennsylvania. 

Monaco.  \S6.  Dtcurva.  England,  Europe,  and  N.  America. 
^ ‘ 187.  Mclanastachya.  At  the  Caspian  Sea. 

188.  A utans.  Austria.  189.  Acuminata.  I stria. 

190.  Crinita . Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

191.  Mnrtlima.  Norway.  192.  Salma . Do. 

193.  Trifida.  Falkland  Isles.  , 

194-.  Trichocarpa.  Pennsyl.  195.  Peliita.  Do. 

196.  llispida.  Lakes  of  Barbary. 

197.  FiLformis.  England,  Sweden,  Germany. 

198.  AquutiU'.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Lapland. 

199.  Acuta.  Europe,  and  Norik  America. 

200.  Poludosa.  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  5c c. 
201‘.  Biparia.  England  and  oilier  parts  of  Europe. 

202.  Lacustris.  Pennsylvania. 

203.  Autltlcocarjta.  England  and  Italy. 

2Q1*.  Vesicaria.  England  and  other  pans  of  Ear. 

205.  P.undtea.  Mount  Caucasus. 

206.  AmpuUacea.  Engl,  smoother  part*  of  Europe. 

207.  Rullata.  North  America. 
f;208.  Secalina.  Hungary  and  Austria. 

209.  Hordetfbrntis.  Marshy  parts  of  France. 

210.  Pumila.  Sandy  parts  ot  Japan. 

211.  Hirta.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
•212.  Tubcrom.  France.  (Loitel . FL  Gall.) 
•213.  Splendent.  France.  (Loiael.  FLGall.) 
•214.  Trinenis.  France.  ( Thuiil. ) 

•215.  Inver  sa.  *221.  Cataract#. 

• 216.  Chlorantka . • 222.  Striata. 

• 217.  Appressa.  • 223.  iMcistoma. 

• 218,  Gracilis.  • 224.  CeespUasa. 

• 219.  Longijolia . • 225.  Littorca. 

•220.  Breviculmis. 

All  perennial.  Sp.  215— £25,  from  New  Hol- 
land and  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  See  Brown’s 

Prodromus,  p.  241. 

1643.  Scleria.  Mm.  CaL  gluma  2 seu6-valv.  multi- 
flora.  Cor.  gl.  muticse. — Ft*.  CaL  gl.  2 seu  6 valv. 

1 -flora.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  18.  Nux  colorata  sub* 
globota. 

1.  Flagellum.  Jamaica  and  Guiana.  Percn. 

2.  Margaritifcra.  Isle  of  Tanna  and  New  Hol- 
land. Percn. 

3.  Verrucosa.  Guinea.  Perm. 

4.  Mitis.  Jamaica  and  Surinam.  Perm. 

5.  Bractcnta.  Panama.  Peren. 

6.  Lati folia.  Jamaica.  Percn. 

7.  Reticularis.  Carolina.  Peren. 

8.  Lccvis.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

9.  Smnatrensis.  Sumatra.  Peren. 

10.  Scabra.  Cumana.  Peren . 

11.  Tessellala.  East  Indies.  Percn . 

12.  Lithosperma.  Malabar.  Peren. 

IS.  Tenuis.  Ceylon.  Peren. 

14.  Poitformis.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

15.  Filiformis.  West  Indies  and  Guiana.  Per. 

16.  Vcrticillata.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Per. 

17.  luterrupto . Guiana.  Peren. 

13.  Hirtella.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

19.  Carolinian  a.  Carolina.  Peren. 


ANY. 

• 30.  Diitans . • 83.  ftvgota.  dm  XU 

*31.  CapiUaris.  *34.  Pygmcea.  Muma. 

• 32.  Lasa.  k— y^. 

Sp.  24 — 29,  see  Encyc.  Bot.  vil  p.  6. 

Sp.  30 — 34,  from  New  Holland  { see  Brown’s 
Prod>  omus,  p.  240. 

X 1635.  Sparoanium.  Mai.  Ament . subrotundum. 

Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  0 -Fi*.  Ament,  subrot.  Cal 
3-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  2-fid.  Drupa  exsucca, 
Fsperma. 

1 . Kamosum.  Europe,  Siberia,  aod  Amer.  Per. 

2.  Simplex.  Europe  and  North  America.  Per. 

3.  Natans.  North  of  Europe.  Peren. 

• 4.  Angustifolium.  N.Holl.  ( Brown’s  Prodr.SSS.) 

\ 1634.  Tv  ph a.  Mu.  Ament,  cylindriciun.  CaL 
obsolctus,  3-phyll.  Cor.  0.— Ft*.  Ament,  cyhndr. 
infra  masculos.  Cal.  0.  Cor . 0.  Sem.  1 pedicclU- 
tum,  pedicello  basi  pilis  longis  pippi  instar  cincto. 

1.  Latifolia.  England,  Europe,  Asia,  and  A- 
menca.  Peren. 

2.  Minor.  England  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 

3.  August t folia.  England  aud  N.  Holland.  Per. 

4.  Minima . Near  Salzburg.  Peren. 

*5.  Domingrnsis.  Domingo.  ( Per  soon .) 

1644.  Co.WProNiA.  Mas.  Ament.  Cal.  squama.  Cor. 

2- pet.  FiL  bifurca. — Feu.  Ament.  Cal.  squama. 

Cor.  6-pet.  StjfL  2.  Nux  ovata. 

1.  AsplenifoLu . N.  England  and  Carolina.  Shr. 

1647.  Acuarja.  Mas.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  1-pet. 

51-fid. — Ft*.  Cal.  2-phylL  Cor.  1-pet.  3-fid.  Caps. 

1-loc.  3-valv.  1 -sperms. 

1.  Tragodcs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 

1645.  Axyris.  Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  O— - Pr*. 

CaL  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  %/.  2.  Sem.  1. 

1.  Amaranth 01  ties.  Dauria.  Ann. 

2.  Hybrida.  Siberia.  Ann. 

3.  Prostrala.  Siberia.  Ann. 

1646.  Tragia.  Mas.  Cal . 8-part.  Cor.  (L— F*». 

Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  StjfL  3-fid.  Caps.  3-cocca, 

3- loc.  Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  VolubiUs.  West  Indies. 

2.  Cordata.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

3.  Hispida.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Macrocarpa.  Kentucky.  Shrub. 

5.  l illosa.  Cape.  .6.  Capeusis.  Cape. 

7*  Jnvolucrata.  East  Indies. 

8.  NepeUr folia.  New  Spain.  Ann. 

9.  I rUcaioliu.  Georgia  and  Virginia.  Ann. 

10.  Mcrcurialis.  East  Indies. 

11.  Comiculata.  Trinidad  and  Guiana. 

12.  V rests.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Ann. 

13.  Chamaclea.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

14.  Cannabina.  Malabar. 

• 15.  Pedunculate.  Oware  and  Benin.  (Beffutv)*/.) 

• 16.  Marginal  a.  Isle  of  France.  (Enc.Bot.p.  7.) 

•17-  Reticulata.  Bourbon.  • 18.  Pirgata.  (Lam.) 

1648.  Hern /\NDt\.  Ma».  CaL  3-part.  Cor.  3-pet. 
—Pbm.  CaL  truncatus,  integerrimus.  Car.  6-pet. 
Dntjni  cava,  ore  aperta : nucleo  mobili. 

1.  Sonora.  East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 


20 . Ciliata.  Do.  Per.  2 1 . Paucifiora.  Do. Per. 

22.  Triglomerala.  Do.  Peren. 

23.  Capital  a.  Cummin.  Peren. 

* 24.  Zeylanica.  Ceylon  and  Madagascar. 

•25.  Truth.:  1 . Madagascar. 

•96.  Racemoaa.  Madagascar. 

• 27.  Setaeea.  Potto  Rico  • 2B.  Du  tan*.  Do. 
*29.  Purpurea.  St  Thomas. 


2.  Ovigera.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  Gujanensis.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 


■« ; Tetrandria. 

1663.  Diotis,  or  Ckratospermum.  Mai.  Cal.  4- 
phyll.  Cor.  0.— Ft*.  CaL  i-phylk  2-cornis. 
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Cm  XXL  StyL  *2- part.  Sew,  1 basi  villosum  calyce  2-corni 
Slocwri*.  tectum. 

1.  Ceratoides,  or  papposum.  Moravia,  TartXry, 
Armenia,  and  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

£1662.  Ubtica.  Mas.  Cal.  4-phy II.  Cor.  0.  Nect . 
centrale,  cyathiforme. — Pm.  Cal.  2-valv.  Cor.  0. 
Srm.  1,  nitidum. 

1.  Pilulifera.  England  and  S.  of  Europe. 

*2.  Balearica.  East  Indies.  • Ann. 

3.  Dadarlii.  Ann. 

4.  Pumila.  Canada  and  Pennsylvania.  Ann. 

5.  Ixmgifolia.  Mauritius*  Shrub. 

6.  Cuspviata.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

7.  CrtuufiJia.  Warm  parts  of  America?  Shr. 

8.  Oranarfoiia.  Jamaica.  Shntb. 

9.  Matrofihyl/a.  Japan.  Shrub. 

10.  Virtkdllata.  Arabia  Felix.  Perm. 

11.  Reticulata.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

12.  Laxa.  Hispaniola.  Perm. 

13.  Diffusa.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

14.  Beta  he  folia.  St  Domingo.  Pure*. 

15.  Ru/a.  South  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

16.  Urem.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

17.  Dioca . Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Per. 

18.  P roe  era.  North  America.  Peren. 

19.  Membranacea.  Spain,  Portugal,  Barbary, 
Sic,  Peren. 

20.  Ferax.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

21.  Fit  ijxtiia.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

22.  Cannabina.  Siberia.  Peren • 

23.  I ir gat  a.  Society  Isles. 

24.  Rugosa.  Hispaniola.  25.  llepens.  Do. 
20.  Siotonifera.  Hispaniola.  Ann. 

27.  Nudicaulis.  Jamaica.  Ann.  . 1 

28.  Jjanceolaia.  St  Domingo.  Per . 

29.  Gracilis.  Hudson's  Bay.  Shrub. 

SO.  Corymbosa.  Guadeloupe. 

31.  Pariciaria.  High  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Per. 

32.  Ciliaris.  West  indies. 

33.  lihombea.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

34.  Ciliata.  Jamaica.  35.  Radicans.  Do. 

36.  Petulula.  Bourbon. 

37.  Sr. trih folia.  Mauritius.  Per. 

3&.  Nummularf folia.  Jamaica.  Per. 

39.  Deprciuuj.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

40.  Hcminrif  Jim.  St  Domingo.  Per. 

41.  MicraphyUa.  West  Indies. 

42.  Tristntkemouies.  Hispaniola.  Per. 

43.  Serrulata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

44.  l.ucida.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

45.  Trtlobala.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

46.  Cuncifrdia.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

47.  Cuneiformis.  Mauritius.  Per. 

48.  Lippulacfa.  Domingo  *ud  Jamaica.  Per. 

49.  Gkmeruta.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

50.  Rotundi folia.  Mauritius  Shrub. 

51.  Heterophylla.  Arabia  Felix.  Peren. 

52.  jfcstuans.  Surinam.  Ann. 

53.  Camtata.  Canada.  54.  Japonica.  Japan. 

55.  Vutosa.  Japan. 

56.  SessilijUnra.  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

57.  Muralis.  Arabia  Felix,  found  on  walls. 

58.  Caffra.  Cape.  Shrub. 

59.  RuderaSs.  Society  Isles.  Peren. 

60.  Divaricata.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

61.  Canadensis.  Canada  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

62.  Hirsuta.  Arabia  Felix.  Peren. 

63.  Capensis.  Cape.  64.  Argcutca.  Soc.  Isles. 


65.  Nivea.  China.  66.  Elala.  Jamaica.  Per.  XX!. 

67.  Caraeatana.  Caraccas.  Shrub.  Monger. 

68.  Baccifera.  America.  Shrub.  _ll— ' ■ ^ 

69.  Stimulans.  Java.  Shrub. 

*70.  Pulustris.  North  America.  (Juts.) 

•71.  Verbasci folia.  Mauritius.  Shnto.  ( Enc.Bot .) 

•72.  Triplinervis . Bourbon.  (Juss.) 

• 73.  Heaeracea.  Guadeloupe.  (Encyc.  Bot.) 

• 74>.  Ijcptoxt/ichys.  Bourbon.  ( Juss. ) 

• 75.  Latijolia.  Cayenne.  (Richard.)  , 

• 76.  Lamiifolia.  Java.  (Juss. ) 

1660.  Boehmeria.  Mm.  Cal.  4- part.  Cor.  0.  Nect. 

0. — P*n.  CaL  0.  Cer.  a Slyl.  1.  Sem.  1. 

\1.  Caudata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Littoralis.  Hispaniola.  Amt. 

3.  Cyliudrica.  N.  Amer.  and  W.  Indies.  Per. 

4.  SbtCfUa.  Japan.  Peren. 

5.  AUentda.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

6.  Rupti flora.  Jamaica  and  Martinique.  Shrub. 

7.  Lateriflora.  North  America.  Peren. 


I 


k Loureiro. 


8.  Hirta . Jamaica.  Shrub. 

9.  Jnterrupla.  East  Indies.  Aim. 

10.  Frulescen*.  Japan.  Shrub. 

1 1 . Nudtflora . Caraccas.  Shrub. 

12.  Rubesccns.  Tenenfie.  Shrub. 

• 13.  Cochinchinemis.  Cochin  china  1 , 

• 14.  Ciauenxis.  China.  ) J 

These  two  species  are  given  by  Pcrsoon  under  the 

subgeuua  V am  eha.  The  same  author  includes 
under  Boemmeuia  the  genus  Pftocxisu 
1661.  Pnocnis.  Ma».  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Xcot.O. 
— T«s.  CaL  0?  Cm.  0.  Caps.  1-spcrma  recept. 
baccato  subimmersa. 

1.  Urticifolia.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

2.  Rugosa.  Peru.  Shrub. 

3.  TrinervtUa.  Domingo.  Peren. 

4.  Macula  la.  Java.  Perm. 

5.  Acuminate.  Java.  Shrub. 

6.  Fagijolia.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

7.  Ccphalitla.  Bourbon.  Peren. 

Given  by  Persoon  under  Boehmejua- 

1664.  MoiUf.  Mas.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  0.— Fen. 

Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Styli  2.  CW.  kaccatus. 
Sem.  1. 

1.  Alba.  China  and  Persia. 

2.  Tutaricu.  On  the  Wolga  and  Tanais.  Shr. 

3.  Nigra.  Coasts  of  Italy,  and  Persia.  Shrub . 

4.  Rubra.  From  Canada  to  Florida.  Shrub. 

5.  Irulica.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  I Ml  {folia.  Bourbon.  Shntb. 

7.  Australis.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

8.  Mauriitaua.  Mauritius.  Shrub . 

9.  Ttnciona.  Jamaica  and  Brazil.  Shrub. 

• 10.  Constautinopolitana.  (Enc.Bot.  v.  iv.  p.  377.) 
% 1657.  Bvxua.  Mas.  Cal.  3-phyU.  Pet.  2.  Germ - 

ms  nulimeruum.-— Ft*.  jCaL  4-phyll.  Pet.  3.  Styli 
3.  Caps.  3*rostris,  3-loc.  Sem.  2. 

1.  Sempervircns.  England  and  S.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  BaUar  :a.  Balearic  Islands.  Shrub. 

1658.  Tricera.  Mas.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  0.— Pis, 
Cal.  5-phylL  Cor.  0.  Styl.  3 conici.  Caps.  3- 
conus,  3-loc.  Sem.  % 

1.  iMvigata.  San t»  Cruz  and  Jamaica.  Shrub, 

2.  CilriJoUa.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

3.  Coriiifolia.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

1659.  PaC II Y SANDRA.  Mas.  CaL  4-phyU.  Cor.  0. 
— f«m.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Styli  3.  Caps.  S- 
cornis  3-loc.  Sem.  2. 
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XXI.  1.  Procumben.*.  Alleghany  Mountains.  Peren. 
Mnntr»ii.  1^54  Emplevrvm.  Mm.  Cal.  4-fid.  Car . 0. — Ft*. 
L ~ 1 f Cal.  4-fid.  inf.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  cylindraccum,  den- 

ticulo  latcrali  germinis  insidens.  Caps,  latere  de- 
biscens.  Sew.  1 arillatum. 

1.  Scrrulatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
1656 . Alnus.  Ma*.  Ament,  receptacuus  cuncifor- 
mibus  truocatis  S-floris  compositum  Cal.  squama. 
Cor.  4-part.— Fr*.  Ament.  Cal.  squamz  biflora:. 
Cor.  0.  Son.  compretsa  ovata  nuda. 

1.  Glutinosn.  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Afri- 
ca. Shrub . 

2.  Oblongata.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

3.  Incana.  Lapland,  Germ.  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Undulata.  Canada  Shrub. 

5.  Serrulata.  From  Pennsylv.  to  Carolina.  Shr. 
>652.  Najas.  Mas.  Cal.  2 lobus.  Cor . 1-pct.  4-fid. 

Anth.  sessilcs  cohzrentrs. — Fan.  CaL  0.  Cor.  0, 
Stt/l.  subulatus.  Stig.  2-scu  3- fid.  Caps.  1-seu 
4-sperm  a. 

1.  Monosperma.  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  Ann. 

2.  Tetrasperma.  Italy.  Ann. 

1650.  Serpicula.  Mas.  Cal.  4-dent.  Cor.  4-pet.— 
Fr*.  Cal.  4 part.  Peric.  nux  tomentosa. 

1.  lie  pens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perm. 

2.  Verticillata.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

3.  Veroniarfolia.  Rocks  in  Bourbon. 

1649.  Aucuba.  Mas.  Cal.  4-dent.  Cor.  4-pet.  re- 
cep  t.  foraminc  quadrato  pertusum. — Fa*.  Cal . 4- 
demat.  Cor.  4-pet.  Germen  infenmi.  Slyl.  J, 
brevis.  Nux  ovata  1 -local. 

1.  Japoniea.  Japan.  Shrub. 

£1651.  Littorella.  Mas.  CaL  4-phyfl.  Cor.  4- 
-fida.  Siam,  longa. — Fr*.  CaL  0.  Cor.  obsolete 

3- fida  (sub  4-fida.)  St  pi.  longus.  jVkr  1 -sperma. 
1.  Lacusiris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3653.  Cicca.  Mas.  Cm.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0.— Fa*.  Cal . 

4- phyll.  Cor.  0.  Styti  4.  Caps.  4-cocca  non  dc- 
hiscens  subcarnosa. 

1.  DUticka.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Nudijlora.  Java.  Shrub. 

1655.  Argythamnia.  Mas.  CaL  4-phyll.  Cor.  4* 
pet. — Fr*.  CaL  5-phyH.  Cor.  0.  Stgl.  3 dicho- 
tomy Caps,  tricocca. 

1.  Canaicans.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

Pentatcdria. 


1672.  Crotonopsis.  Mas.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  5-pct. 
— Fr*.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Stig.  3 duplicato-2- 
.fida.  Caps.  1 -sperma  non  dehiscent. 

1.  Linearis.  Carolina  and  the  Illinois.  Ann. 

2.  Klliptica.  Carolina.  Ann. 

1674.  Polychroa.  Mas.  CaL  campan.  5-fid.  Cor. 
0.— Pe*.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Styl.O.  Caps.  1* 
sperma. 

1.  Repens.  China  and  Cochinchina.  Peren. 

1665.  NEriiELiira.  Mas.  CaL  5-dent.  Cor.  0.— 
Pi*.  CaL  4- fid.  Cor.  O.  Germ.  2.  Styli  2singo- 
lit.  Drupes  sieez,  2,  muricatz,  I-spermz. 

1.  Isippaceum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1671.  Luppa.  Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-part,  ca- 
lyci  adnata.— Fr*.  CaL  et  Cor.  mans.  Pit.  5 abs- 
que antberis.  Germ,  inferum.  Stig.  3*4  clavata. 
repo.  10*«ulcatus  siccus  opcrculatus  S-lcc.  poly- 
sperma. 

1.  Fatida.  East  Indies.  Ann. 


£ 1667.  Xanthium.  Mas.  Cal.  comm.  itnbric.  Cor.  Cb# 
1-pet.  5-fidz,  infundib.  Recept.  paleaceura— Ft,. 
CaL  involucr,  2 phyll.  1-flonim.  Cor.  0.  Dnna 
sicca,  muricata,  2-fid.  Nux  2-loc.  ^ 

1.  Strumarium.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  AL 

2.  Orientals.  China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Siberia.  An. 

3.  Echinatum.  Ann. 

4.  Spinosum.  Portug.  Spain,  France,  Italy.  An 

1668.  Ambrosia.  Mas.  Cal.  comm.  1 .phyll.  Cor. 
1-pct.  5-fidz,  infundib.  Recept.  nudum.— Pc*.  Cal. 
1-phvll.  integer,  ventre  5-dentato,  1. floras.  Cor 
0.  Nux  e calyce  indurato,  1 -sperma. 

1.  Jntegri folia.  North  America.  Ann. 

2.  Bidentata.  Illinois  North  America. 

3.  Trifida . Do.  Amt.  4.  Elatior.  Do.  Aar 

5.  Artemisifolia.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Ann . 

6.  Pamculala.  From  Canada  to  Florida.  Amu 

7.  Marilima.  Tuscany  and  Cappadocia. 

8.  Peruviana.  Peru.  Peren. 

9.  HetrrophyUa.  North  America.  Perm. 

1669.  Franseria.  Mas.  Cal.  communis  1-phrD. 
multident.  Cor.  1-pctalx  tubulosz  5-dent,  fe- 
cept.  nudum.-— Ft*.  CaL  polyphylL  Cbr.  0.  Stjl' 

4.  Drupa  sicca.  4-loc.  sitosa. 

1.  Artemisioides . Peru.  Shrub. 

2.  Ambrostoides.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

1670.  Cmbadium.  Mas.  CaL  comm,  imbric.  Cor. 
di*ci  5-fidz.— Fr*.  CaL  communis  idem.  Cor.  ra- 
dii feminci  3 seu  4.  Drupa  umbilicatA. 

1.  Surinameme.  Surinam. 

£ 1673.  Amaranthus.  Mas.  CaL  3 seu  5-phrll 
Cor.  (X  Statu.  3 seu  5, — Fr*.  Cal.  maris.  Cor. 

0*  Styli  3.  Caps.  1-loc.  circumscissa.  Sbn.  1. 

1.  Tenui joins.  East  Indies. 

2.  August  joints.  Caspian  Sea. 

3.  Alims.  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Grtecixans.  Virginia. 

5.  Campestris.  East  Indies. 

6.  Melaticholicus.  East  Indies. 

7.  Tricolor.  East  Indies  and  China. 

8.  Bicolor  ? China.  10.  Gangeiicus.  Do. 
Polugamus.  E.  Ind.  1 1 . Matigosinnns.  Do. 

12.  Polpstachpus.  East  Indies. 

13.  Trtsits  China  and  East  Indies. 

14.  Inamcrnus.  Japan?  IS.  Lividus.  Virginia 

16.  Oleraceus.  East  Indies. 

17.  BLtum.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

18.  I*rostratus.  France  and  Italy. 

19.  Viridis.  Jamaica  and  Brazil. 

20.  Scandens.  America.  21.  Deflexus. 

22.  Polygonoides.  Jamaica  and  Ceylon. 

23.  Hpbridus.  Virgin.  34.  Strictus. 

25.  Panic*  lot  us;  North  America. 

26.  Sanguineus.  Bahama. 

27.  Retrofexus.  Pennsylv.  28.  Jeetus. 

29.  Flavus.  East  Indies.  80.  Chlorosiacltui 

31 « Hypochondriacus.  Virginia. 

32.  Cruentus.  China. 

33.  Caudatus.  Peru,  Persia,  Ceylon,  Russia. 

34.  Spinosus.  East  and  West  Indies. 

* 35.  Sincatus.  France.  ( Lamarck.) 

* 96.  Undulatus.  (Slam.  3.)  • 38.  Interrupts.  Do. 

* 37.  Rhombeus.  ( Siam. . 8.)  • 89.  Lineatus . Do 
All  annual.  Sp.  36-— .39  from  New  Holland.  Brown’* 

Prodromus , p.  414. 

1666.  Sell isa kdra.  Mu.  Cal.  <*»phyll.  in  tripEce 
fere  serie  positus.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  subscssiles  api* 
ce  cohzreutes. — £*«.  CaL  maris.  Cor.  0. 
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nnmerosa  capitata.  Bacca  1 -sperm*  recept.  fili* 
forrai  elongate  insert*. 

1.  Ceccinea.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Shrub. 


Siam.  6,  seu  ft— -Pen.  CaL  et  Car.  maria.  Germ.  Claw  XXI. 
djdymum.  Stig.  2 fid.  Bac.  1 -Ipcrroa.  Monceria- 

1.  Pinnata.  Islands  of  Tanna  and  Namoka.  Shr.  ' 

2.  Temata.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 


Hbxandria. 

167 5.  Zizania.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  gluma  2-valv. 
mutica,  femioeia  mixta. — Ft*,  Cat.  0.  Cor.  gluma 
2-valv.  cucullata,  aristata.  StyL  2-part.  San.  1 , 
corolla  plicata  vest  it  urn. 

1.  Aquatica.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

2.  MiUacea.  N.  Amer.  4.  Palusiru.  N.  Amer. 

3.  Clavulosa.  N.  Amer.  5.  Fluilans.  N.  Amer. 

6.  Terrestris.  Dry  parts  of  Malabar. 

1676.  Pii arl's.  Ma*.  CaL  gluma  2-valv.  1- flora. 

Cor.  gluma  2-valv.— Fin.  Cal.  maria.  Cor.  glo- 
ma  2-valv.  longa,  involvcns.  Sen i.  1. 

1.  Lati folios.  Jamaica  and  Guiana. 

2.  Cilsatus.  Sides  of  stagnant  waters  E.  Ind.  Per. 
S.  Aristatus.  Watery  parts  East  Indies. 

1683.  Sag  us.  Spot  ha  universalis  1-ralv.  Spadix  ra- 
mosus.  Mi?.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Filam.  dila- 
tata. — Feu.  Cal.  3-pbyll.  foliolia  binis  2-fidis.  Cor. 
0.  StyL  brevisaimua.  Stig.  simp.  Nux  tessellato- 
irabricata  1 -sperms. 

1.  Raffia.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

2.  Rumpkii.  Moluccas.  Shrub. 

*3 . Vinifera.  Oware.  (Beauvois.) 

1680.  Cocos.  Spaiha  universalis  1 -valv.  Spadix  ra- 
mosus. — Mas.  CaL  S-phvll.  Cor.  3 -pet. — Fr*.  CaL 
2-phylL  Cor.  6* pet.  StyL  0.  Stig.  fovea.  Dru. 
pa  fibrosa. 

1.  Nucifera.  Asia,  America,  and  Africa.  Shr. 

2.  Chi/auis.  Chili.  Shrub. 

3.  Butyracea . North  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Aculeata.  Martinique.  Shrub. 

5-  Fusrformis.  Jamaica  aod  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 
6.  Ma  Idivica.  Maidive  Islands.  Shrub. 

1682.  Elate.  Sjpatha  universalis  2-valv.  Spadix  ra> 
rnosus.  Mas.  Cal.  3-dcnt.  Cor.  3-pet.  Anth.  ses- 
sjlca.— Ft*.  CaL  3-dent.  Cor.  3-pet.  Stigmata 

3.  Drupa. 

1.  Syhestris.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1681-  Bactris.  Spaiha  universalis  1-valvis.  Spadix 
ramo3US.  Mas.  CaL  3-part.  Cor.  3 fida. — Ft*. 
Cal.  S-dentat.  Cor.  3-dcntata.  StyL  breviasimus. 
Stig.  capitatum.  Drupa  fibroso-succulenta. 

] . Minor.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

2.  Major.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shrub. 
1679-  Guettarda.  Mas.  CaL  cyUndricus.  Cor . 4- 

7 -fids,  infundib.— Fk*.  CaL  cyhod.  Cor.  4-7-fida. 
Pist.  1.  Drupa  sicca. 

. 1.  Speciosa.  Java.  Shrub. 

2.  Argentea.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Hugos  a.  St  Cruz,  Antigua,  Dominica.  Shr. 

4.  ElUptica.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

5.  Membrooacea.  Hispaniola-  Shrub. 

6.  Parviflora.  St  Cruz  and  Monserrat.  Shrub. 
Given  under  Pkntandria  by  Persoon. 

1677.  Epibaterivm.  Mas.  Cal.  dupl.  dec  id  u us  $ 
ext.  6-pbyll.  int.  3phylL  Pet.  6.— Fan.  Cal.  et 
Cor.  roaris.  Pist.  3.  Drupa  3,  1 -sperm*  stylo 

. peraistente  mucronat*. 

1.  Pendulum.  St  James's  Island.  Shrub. 

• 21  Tomentasum.  Peru.  Shrub.  (FI.  Per.) 

1678.  Poxitia.  Mas.  Cal.  4 seu  6-part.  Pet.  4 
sru  6.  Nectar . margo  4-seu  6-dent.  staminifer. 


PoLYANDHIA. 

% 1705.  Arum.  Spaiha  f-phylla,  cucullata.  Spadix 
supra  nudus,  interne  femineus,  medio  stamioeus. 

1.  Crinitum.  Minorca. 

2.  Dracunculus.  South  of  Europe. 

3.  Dracontium.  North  America. 

4.  Fenojum.  5.  Serratum.  Japan. 

6.  PcntaphqUum.  East  Indies. 

7.  TriphyUum.  Virginia  and  Brazil. 

8.  Ringens.  Japan.  9.  Atro  rubais.  Virginia. 

10.  Tenatum.  Japan. 

11.  Colocasia.  Caudia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Egypt. 

12.  Macrorrhizan.  Ceylon. 

13.  Pictum.  Minorca. 

14.  Pcrcgrinum.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

15.  Divaricatum.  East  Indies. 

16.  Trilobatum.  Ceylon. 

17.  Maculatum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

18.  Jialtcum.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

19.  Minutum.  E.  Ind.  20.  Firgiuicum.  Virginia. 

21.  Proboscidevm.  The  Appenines. 

22.  Arisarum.  Barbary,  Italy,  Portugal,  France 

23.  Canuafolium.  Surinam. 

24.  Spirals.  Tranqjebar, 

25.  Tenuifolium.  Dalmatia,  Rome,  Montpell.  &c. 

26.  Hederaceum.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

27.  Ling  via  turn.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

• 28.  Orixcnse.  East  Indies  and  New  South  Wales. 

( Roxb.  MSS.  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  335.) 
All  perennial. 

1706.  Caladium.  Mas.  CaL  0.  Cor . 0.  Anth.  pel- 
tat*  multiloc.  in  fipicam  ad  apicem  spadicis  com- 
positz. — Fr«.  CaL  O.  Cor.  0.  Germ,  ad  basin 
spadicis  inserta.  StyL  0.  Bac.  1-loc.  polysperma. 
1.  liellebori folium.  Martinique  and  C a race  as. 
2 Ptnnatijidum » Shady  woods  at  the  Caraccas. 

9.  Ovatum.  East  Indies.  4.  Bicolor.  Brasil. 

5.  Nymph  ca folium.  East  Indies. 

6.  Esculent  um.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

7-  Sagittifolium.  Brasil,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes. 

8.  Scandens.  Benin  in  Africa. 

9.  Seguinum.  Caribbces.  10.  Xanthorrhiuon. 

11.  Gramli folium.  Caraccas. 

12.  Arborescent.  Wrest  Iudies, 

19.  Laeentm.  Caraccas.  14.  Tripartitum.  Do. 
15.  Attrition.  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  an«l  Caraccas. 

• 16.  Acre.  New  Holland.  (Brown,  p.  336.) 

Sp.  1—7  perennial-  Sp.  8—15  shrubby. 

1704.  Thoa.  Mas.  Cal . 0.  Cor.  0 F«.  CaL  0. 

Cor.  0.  StyL  sub  0.  Stig.  3-1  4-fid.  Caps.  ? 
fragilis  1-loc.  1 -sperm. 

1.  Urens.  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

2.  Edulis.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1700.  Salisburia,  or  Ginxoo.  Mu.  Ament,  nudum. 
Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  imbricat*. — Pe*.  Cal.  4- 
fid.  Drupa  nuce  tnquetra. 

1,  Adiantifoha.  Japan.  Shrub. 

1709.  Hkdyobmum.  Mas.  Ament,  nudum.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  0.  Anth.  imbric. — F«*.  Cal.  3-dcnt,  Cor.  0. 
Bac.  3-gona  1-tperma. 

1.  Nutans.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Arborescent.  Jamaica.  Shrub.  . * •* 
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Claw  XXI.  168#.  BrnowiA.  Mas.  CaL  0.  Cfcr.  4- pet.  Petal. 
Mona:,  m.  Q opj  ositis  majoribua.  Siam,  mimexosa. — Ft*.  CaL 
" v—*-  d Cpt.  C set!  4 -pet.  ut  masc.  Styli  3,  2-tidi. 
• Cup*.  infer*  3-angularis,  alata,  3-loc.  polysprrma. 

1.  Nitida.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Dichotomy.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

3.  Rcniformis.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

4.  Stipulacca.  Shr.  *5.  Cue  alia  ta.  Brasil.  Shr. 

6.  Erminea . Madagascar,  Island  of  Maroase.  Sh. 

7.  Crenata.  E.  Ind.  Island  of  Salsrtte.  Percn. 

8.  Temnfolia,  Princes  Island  near  Java. 

9.  FeiTnginea.  New  Granada.  Shrub. 

10.  GranSis.  Japan.  Shrub. 

1 1 . Maerophyila.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
1?.  Tuberosa.  Island  of  Amboyna,  6cc.  Perm. 

13.  RohmdtfhSa.  West  Indies.  Perm . 

14.  Itnpterh.  Java.  Shrub. 

15.  AcMhfolia . Jamaica.  Shrub . 

16.  Acuminata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

17.  Hu  mil  is.  Trinidad.  Ann.  Perm. 

18.  Hit  rut  a . Guiana.  Ann. 

19.  Urtictr.  New  Granada.  Aim. 

20.  Ulmi folia.  Sooth  America.  Shrub. 

21.  Stan  Jens.  Jamaica  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

22.  Sana.  Madagascar.  Perm. 

23.  7'cnrra.  Ceylon.  Atm . 

24.  Diptera , Island  of  Johanna.  Perm. 

* 25.  thtoprinla.  Mountains  of  Luna.  Perm. 

t 1687.  Sat.lT  r aria.  M«.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  3 pet. 
Fit.  fere  24. — F m.  Cat.  .3  pbyll.  Cor.  8-pet.  Pitt. 
multa.  Sem.  multa,  ijtida. 

1.  Sogi'H folia.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Lot / folia.  From  Canada  to  Carolina.  Percn. 

3.  (thtusa.  North  America.  Perm. 

4.  Ohtut&foRa.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

5.  Satans.  Carolina.  Peren . 

6.  Afphta.  Dauria.  Peren. 

7.  T.onei  folia.  Jamaica  and  Carolina.  Perm. 

8.  Gramm  r a,  Canada.  Peren. 

9.  Acutifolia.  Surinam.  Peren. 

10.  Trifnlia.  China.  Peren. 

| 1686.  MvRtoPHYLi  vv.  Mil.  Cal.  4-fid.  Pet.  4 
caduca.  *SY<ww.  8. — F*».  CaL  et  Cor.  maris.  Pist. 
4.  Sfyl.  0.  Caps.  4,  1 tpermse. 

1.  Spbeatum.  England  and  North  America. 

2.  Ferlicillatum.  Engl.  Etir.  N.  Amer.  Peren. 

3.  ftidicum.  Ceylon  and  Coromandel.  Percn. 

4.  Heteruphyilum.  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

5.  Scabratum.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Peren. 

$ 1685.  CRRATopMYLfcm.  Mah.  CaL  multipart.  Cor. 

0.  Stam.  16-20  brcvissima.  A nth.  3 enspidata*.— 
Fr*.  CaL  (i  phyll.  imbric.  -Car.  0.  Pist.  1.  StyL 
filiform.  Sue  J-spcrma. 

1.  Demersum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Ear,  Per. 
C SiA**trrsum.  Engl.  Enr.  ana  E.  indies.  Per. 

1690.  TucLYaaMi  m.  It*«.  Cal.  2M.  Cor.  0.  Slant. 
fere  12.— Fe*.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  Q.  Pist.  1.  Caps . 
concern,  1-loc.  t-sperma. 

].  Cjjnocrambe.  East  Indies  and  Italy.  Ann. 
$ 1691.  roTFitltm.  Mat.  CaL  4 phyll.  Cor.  4-part. 
S' am.  30  50.— Fan.  CaL  4- phyll.  Cor.  4-  part. 

Pist.  2.  Bac.  e tubo  corollae  mdurato. 

J.  Sanguisorba.  England  and  S.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Po/ygamutn.  Dry  pts.  of  Hungary.  Pertn. 

3.  Hybridum.  Montpellier.  Peren. 

4.  Ancistroides.  North  of  Africa  in  the  fiseures 
of  rocks.  Shrub. 

5.  Caudatum.  Canary  Islands.  Shrub. 


6.  Spinosimt . Cendiaand  Lebanon.  5Ar*A.  ChsXB 
1689.  Acicoton.  Mas.  Cal.  5-phyll,  Cor.  0,  Sum.  M*® 

85-40. — Fa*.  Cal.  6-pnyll.  Cor.  0.  StyL  3-bi  ^ 
Caps.  3-cocca. 

1.  Ureas.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

1684.  Mabea.  Mas*  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor,  0.  St  Mm. 
9-l2calyci  inserts. — F«*.  Cal.  5-deot.  Cor.  a 
StuL  long  us.  Stig.S.  Caps.  3-cocca  3-lot.  &*». 
so  lit  aria. 

1.  Piriri . Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

2.  Taquari.  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

1707.  Pariana.  Mu.  Cal.  2-vahr.  Cor.  2-nlr. 
Siam.  40. — Fa*.  Cal.  2valv.  Cor.  2-vaiv.  StyL 
pilosus.  Sttg.  2.  Sem.  1,  triquetrum. 

1.  Campestris.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Pern. 

1708.  Garcia.  Mas.  CaL  2-part.  Cor.  10-il-pct 
Meet,  glandule  2 ad  basm  smguli  hlameuti.— Fh. 

CaL  2-part.  Cor.  7-9-pet.  A ecL  roargo  gbadu* 
losus  ad  basin  germinis.  Caps,  tricocca. 

1.  A utam.  St  Martha  in  America.  Shrub. 

1709.  Mamcaria.  Spat  ha  universalis  sacculilonnii 
non  dchiscens.— Mai.  CaL  campan.  laccrm.  Cor. 

3 pet.  St  am.  2h— Put.  Cal.  3 -phyll.  Cor.  3»pc- 
Hrupa  cxaucca  i 

1.  Saccsftra.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1710.  Can  Yota.  Spatha  universalis  com  posits.  —Mi*. 

CaL  3-phylk  Cbr.  :i  pet. — Frw.  Cal.  3-pby«i.  Cor. 
8-purt.  StyL  1.  Bueva  1-loc.  disprnna. 

1.  Ureas . East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Honida.  Caracas.  Shrub. 

J 1694.  Faous.  JWa*.  CaL  5- kid.  cstnpan.  Cor  0. 
Slam.  12  circiteiv— Fa*.  Cal.  4-dent,  setosu*.  for, 

0.  Germ.  2.  Nuces  2 calyce  ednaato  curaceo 
quadrifido  induste. 

1 . Sylvalica . Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  Ferrnginea.  North  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Antarctica.  Terra  del  Fucgo.  Shrub. 

$ 1695.  Casta mea.  Mi*.  Ament,  nudum.  CeLO. 

Cor.  5-pet.  Slam.  10-20.— Fa*.  CaL  5ara  6* 
phyll.  muricatus.  Cor.  0.  Germ.  3.  Stigm  pc* 
iikUiiformia.  Nuces  3 calycc  cc  lima  to  incJusa. 

1.  Ft  tea.  EiijgU  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shrub. 

2.  Pumila.  trom  Maryland  to  Florida.  Shrub. 

I 1692.  Quuicts.  Mas.  CaL  5 fid.  fere.  Cor.  0. 

Slam.  5-10.— Fa*.  CaL  i -phyll.  mtegerrimus*  scs* 
ber.  Cor.  0.  Sty  It  2 5.  Aiu:  conacea  caiy« 
persistentc  basi  ciucta. 

1.  Phcihtt.  N.  Amer.  4.  Myrti folia.  Do. 

2.  Marittuui.  Do.  5.  Firms.  Do. 

3.  Srricea.  Do.  6.  Cinerea . Do. 

7.  Microphylta.  Vila,  in  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

8.  Salici/olta.  Mexico  near  Acapulco.  Shrub. 

9.  Glabra.  Japan.  Shrub. 

10.  Concentrica.  High  mu.  of  Codriachiot.  Skr. 

11.  Molucca.  Isl.  oi  Celebes  and  Formosa.  Shr. 

12.  Laurifolta.  6.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Skr. 

13.  Jmbncurm.  Allcghaiiy  mta.  N.  Amer.  Skr. 

14.  FMiptica.  Meaico.  Shrub.  . 

15.  Acuta.  Japan.  57*rw6. 

16.  Magnoliar/oJia.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

17.  Laiea.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

18.  Glauai.  Japan.  Shr.  19.  Cuspidate.  Do.  Skr 
20.  Serratn.  Mountains  of  Japan.  Shroh. 

51.  Diversifolia.  New  Spain  between  Chain* 

Santa  Rosa.  Shrub. 

22.  Agri/alia.  North  America.  Shrub. 

23.  Gramuulta.  South  of  France  i Shrub. 

24.  Bolivia.  Barbary.  Shrub. 
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XXI  25.  Iter.  S.  of  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.  Shrub. 

*da.  26-  Suber.  S.of  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.  Shrub . 

27.  Cocctfcra.  France,  Spun,  Italy,  Sicily,  Is- 
tna,  and  the  East.  Shrub . 

28.  PiCHtlo-coccifera.  Algiers,  Mt.  Atlas.  Shr. 

29.  Rigida.  Shores  of  Caramama.  Shrub. 

30.  Rottmdifolta.  Spain.  Shrub . 

31.  Humtlis.  Sandy  parts  of  Portugal.  Shrub. 

32.  LutUantca.  Portugal.  Shrub. 

S3.  Infecloria.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

34.  Mucronata.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

35.  Tomentosa.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

36.  Circmata.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

37.  Splendent.  Do.  Shr.  38.  Hugos  a.  Do.  Shr. 

39.  Macrophylla.  Do.  Shrub. 

40.  Prinut.  North  America.  Shrub. 

41.  PrirtQidet.  Do.  49.  Hemitphoerica.  Do. 

42.  Montana.  Do.  50.  Elongaia.  Do. 

43.  Bicohr.  Do.  5).  Tittctoria . Do. 

44.  Catianea.  Do.  52.  Discolor.  Do. 

45.  Aauaiica.  Do.  53.  Rubra.  Do. 

46.  Stgra.  Do.  54.  Cocctmea.  Do. 

47-  Triloba.  Do.  55.  Catetbaei. 

48.  Nana.  Do.  56.  Paltuirit. 

57.  Acuiifolia.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

58.  Candicant.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

59.  IlicifoU a.  North  America.  Shrub. 

60.  Pseudo-tuber.  Tuscany,  Spain,  Barb. 

61.  jEgilops.  Spain  and  in^thc  East.  Shrub. 

62.  Alba . Canada,  Florida,  and  Carolina.  Shr. 


Do. 

Do. 


Shr. 


63.  Etculus.  South  parts  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

64.  Robur , or  Setsiliflora  of  Smith.  Engl.  Shr. 

65.  Pcdunadata , or  Robur  of  Smith.  Engl.  Shr. 

66.  Pubescent.  Engl.  France,  Austria,  6cc.  Shr . 
67-  Pyrenmca.  Pyrenees.  Shrub. 

68.  Fagmca.  Spain  and  South  of  France.  Shr. 
69-  Dentata.  Japan.  Shrub. 

TO.  Lobata.  New  Spain.  Sit  rub. 

71.  Stellata.  Canada,  New  EngL  Penury  1.  Shr. 

72.  Lyrata.  South  Carolina.  Shrub. 

73.  Macrocarpa.  Alleghany  Mtr.  Kentucky.  Shr. 

. 74.  Tournefortii.  Armenia.  Shrub . 

75.  Cerrit.  Spain,  France.  Shrub. 

76.  Auttriaca.  Austria,  Hung.  Camiola.  Shr. 

* 77-  Pumila.  Carol,  and  Georgia.  (Mich.  Tutc.) 

* 78.  Concentrua.  Cochinch  tna.  ( Loureiro .) 

* 79.  /Egylopifolia.  Spain.  1 

* 80.  Conglomerala.  France.  I 

*81.  .ippenmna,  Appeninea.  [ Lam.  Emc.  i.  p. 

* 82.  Fattigialu.  Pyrenees.  [ 723. 

* 83.  Haliphlcos.  France.  1 

* 84.  Tauzin.  Fran.  Pyrenees.  J 

1693.  Jcglaks.  M«.  Ament.  imbric.  Cal.  squama. 
Cor . 6-part.  FiL  4-18.—  Feu.  Cal.  4-5 d.  sup. 
Cor.  4-hda.  Sttfli  2.  Drupa  coriacca,  nuce  sulcata. 
1.  Regia.  Persia.  2.  Pterocarpa.  Caspian. 

3.  Nigra.  From  Pennsylvania  to  Florida. 

4.  CJnerea . Canada  and  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Oliverfontus.  Illinois  North  America. 

6.  Sulcata.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Carolina. 

7.  Alba.  Do.  9.  Glabra.  Do. 


8.  Comprctta.  Do.  10.  Obcordata.  Do. 

1 1 . Buccal  a.  Jamaica. 

All  shrubby. 

| 1699.  Corylus.  M*».  Ament,  imbric.  Cal.  iqua- 
xna.  Cor.  0.  Stan.  8^— Fan.  CaL  2-part,  laccrus. 
Car.  a Styli  2.  Nux  ovata,  calyce  persist  end 
Ciocu. 


1.  A tell  an  a.  England,  kc.  N.  of  Asia.  Shr.  Cla*»  XXI. 

2.  Tubuluta.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub.  Mtwwciau 

3.  Americana.  Canada.  Shrub.  ^ 

4.  Rost  rata.  From  Canada  to  Florida.  Shrub. 

5.  Column.  Constantinople.  Shrub. 

J 1697.  Carpi  nub.  Mas.  Ament,  imbne.  Cal.  squa- 
ma ciliata.  Cor.  0.  Siam.  10.*—  Fu.  Ament,  im- 
bric. Cal.  squama  2-flora.  Cor.  3-fida.  Nux 
ovata  sulcata. 

1 . Re  lulus.  Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.  Shrub. 

2.  Americana . From  Canada  to  Florida.  Shr. 

3.  Oientalis.  Cannula,  Sclavouia,  Armen.  Shr. 

1696.  Ostrya.  Mas.  Ament,  imbric.  Cal.  squama 

Cor.  0.  FiL  ramosa. — Fk*.  Ament,  nudum.  Cal . 

0,  Cor.  0.  Caps,  inflat  * imbric.  basi  1 -sperms. 

1.  Vulgaris.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

2,  Virginica.  Pettnsylv.  Virginia,  Carol.  Skr. 

1 1696.  Betula.  Ms*.  Ament,  imbric.  squamis  pel- 

tatis  3-floria.  CaL  squama.  Cor.  0,  Star*.  10- 

12. — Feu.  Ament,  imbric.  CaL  squama  2-flora. 

Cor.  0.  Sem.  1 alatum. 

1.  Alba.  Engl.  Europe,  and  N.  of  Asia.  Shr. 

2.  Pubescent.  Mossy  parts  of  Germany.  Shr. 

3.  Populi folia.  North  America.  Shrub. 

4.  Excelta.  North  America.  Shrub. 

5.  Davurica. . E.  of  Siberia  and  Canada.  Shrub. 

6.  Nigra.  Canada  and  Virginia.  Shrub. 

7.  Papyracea.  North  America.  Shrub. 

8.  Carpatica.  Carpathian  mountains.  Shrub. 

9.  Lenta.  Canada,  Pennsylv.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

10.  Ovata.  Styria,  Carinthia,  See.  Shrub. 

\\.  Japonica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

12.  Nana.  EngL  Swed.  Russia,  Lapl.Germ.  Shr. 

13.  Antarctica.  Terra  del  Fuego.  Skmb. 

14.  Glanduhta.  Canada.  Shrub. 

15.  Fruticosa.  Bavaria,  Siberia.  Shrub. 

16.  Pumila . North  America.  Shrub. 

•17 . Lantdosa.  Canada.  ( Mkhaux .) 

Given  by  Smith  under  Moniecu  Tetrandria . 

1701.  Platanus.  Ma*.  Ament.  giobosiun.  Cal.  0. 

Cor.  vix  manifesto.  Anthem  Ji lament um  ctrcitm- 
natje.-— Kcm.  Ament,  globos.  CaL  polypbyll.  Cor. 

0.  Styli  stigmate  recurvo.  Sem.  subrotunda,  sty- 
lo mucronata,  basi  papposa. 

J.  Oricnlalit.  Archipelago  Ides,  Turkey.  Shr* 

2.  Ctuiettla.  In  U*c  East.  Shrub. 

3.  AccrifoLa.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 

4.  Occidentals.  North  America.  Shrub. 

1702.  Lwujdambar.  Mas-  Ament,  conic  urn  invo- 
lucro  4*phyUo  cinctum.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Ftl. 
numerosa. — Fan.  Ament,  globosum  invulucro  4- 
phyllo  cinctum.  Cal . 1-phylL  urccolatus  2- flows. 

Cor.  0.  Styli  2.  Caps.  2 calyce  basi  cinctae  1- 
loc.  polysperm*. 

1.  Styracifl.ua.  Pennsylv.  Virginia,  Carol.  Shr. 

2.  fjnberba.  In  the  East.  Shrub. 


Mon  A DEL  Pll  L V. 

1733.  Hijra.  Mai.  Ament,  imbric.  Perianth,  trun- 
catum  2-phyll.  Cor.  O.  FiL  cylindrica,  apice  pcl- 
tata  cincta.  Anth.  plurimis  germinatis. — Fi«.  (W. 
cylindricus.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  infundibulif.  Stig.  12- 
fid.  Caps.  12-loc.  Sew.  1. 

1.  Crept  tans.  Mexico,  Guiana,  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

1729.  .Cytinuk.  Ma».  CaL  0.  Cor.  campan.  4-fula. 
>V7.  connata.  Aath.A,  2-loc.. — Veu.Cal.JO.  Cor. 
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Cl***  XXI.  campan.  4-fida.  Styl.  I.  St/g.  eapitatum  8-sul- 
Mowotos.  catum.  Bacea  8*loc.  polysperma. 

*“  ■*  _ 1.  Hypocistis.  Portugal,  Spain,  France.  Per. 

3732.  Bradleja.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor . 6-pet.  Slam. 
3 connata.— F*x.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  6-part.  Styl.  0. 
Slier.  6.  Caps.  6-loc. 

1.  Sinica.  China.  Shrub. 

2.  Philippensis.  Philippine  Island*.  Shrub. 

3.  Glochidion.  Society  Islands  and  New  Hebri- 
des. Shrub. 

£ 1711.  Pinui.  Ma*.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Slam. 
plorima.  Anlh.  nudar. — Kb*.  Cal.  strobili : squa- 
ma 2-flora.  Cor.  0.  Piet.  1.  Nux  ala  membra- 
nacea  excepta. 

1.  StAvestris.  Britain,  N.  of  Eur.  and  Siberia. 

2.  Mughus.  Mountains  of  Austria. 

3.  Pumilio.  Mts.  of  Salzburg  and  Carniola,  See. 

4.  Pinaster.  South  of  Europe. 

5.  Inops.  North  America. 

6.  Resinosa.  North  America.  Shrub. 

7.  Ilalepensis.  In  the  East,  and  in  Barbary. 

8.  Manlrma.  S.  of  Eur.  9.  M assort  iana.  China. 

10.  Banksiana.  Hudson's  Bay. 

11.  Pinca.  Italy,  Spain,  and  South  of  France. 

12.  Firiabilis.  N.  Amcr.  13.  Rigida.  Do. 

14.  Taeda.  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

15.  Palustris.  Sea  coast  North  Carolina,  See. 

16.  Serolina.  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania. 

17.  Ixrngi/bUa.  Mountains  East  Indies. 

18.  Corntra.  Mts.  of  Siberia,  Tartary,  Switz.  flee. 

19.  Occidenialis.  Mountains  of  Hispaniola. 

20.  Slrobus.  Virginia  and  Canada. 

21.  Cedrus.  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

22.  Pendula . North  America. 

23.  Microcarpa.  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Pennsylv. 

24.  Larix.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  See. 

25.  Dammara.  Amboyna  and  China. 

26.  Picea.  Mountains  of  Sweden,  Switz.  flee. 

27.  Balsamea.  Virginia  and  Canada. 

28.  iMnceolata.  China. 

29*  Taxifotia.  North  America. 

30.  Canadensis.  Do.  31.  Nigra.  Do. 

32.  Abies.  North  of  Europe  aod  Assa. 

33.  Rubra.  Hudson’s  Bay. 

3*.  Alba.  N.  Amcr.  35.  Orientalis.  The  East. 

* 36.  Laricio.  Corsica.  (Enc.  Bot.  v.  339.) 

• 37.  Undnata.  Pyrenees.  (FI.  Fr.  iii.  726. ) 

AH  shrubby. 

1713.  Ci>frxs6US.  Mas.  Ament,  imbric.  Cal.  squa- 
ma. Cor.  0.  Anlh.  4,  sessiles  absque  fil.— Feb. 
Ament,  strobilaceum.  Cal.  squama  / flora.  Cor . 
0.  Stig.  2 puncta  concava.  Nux  angulata. 

1.  Sempervtrent.  Candia,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

2.  Lusitanica.  Goa  and  Portugal. 

9.  Ihslicha.  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

4.  Pendula.  Japan.  6.  Japonica.  Japan. 

5.  Thyoides.  Canada.  7.  Juniperoides.  Cape. 
*8.  Patula.  Japan.  (Thuub.  Jap.) 

• 9.  Australis.  New  Holland. 

Sp.  1—7  shrubby. 

1712.  Thuja.  Ma*.  Ament,  imbric.  Cal.  squama. 
Cor.  0.  An/A.  4. — Ft*.  Ament,  strobilaceum.  Cal. 
squama  2 flora.  Cor.  0.  Nux  1,  cincta  ala  mar- 
gin at  a. 

1.  Occidentals,  Canada  and  Siberia.  Shrub. 

2.  Orientalis.  China  and  Japan.  Shrub. 

3.  Articulata.  Hills  of  Barbary.  Shrub. 

4.  Dokibraia.  Japan.  Shrub. 


5.  Cupressoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub.  Cm  xt. 
• 6.  Quadr angu laris.  Madagascar.  ( Duhsm.  Art.)  . 

1736.  Nipa.  Ma*.  Cal.  0.  Cor . 6- pet.  Fil  unicum  wv  — 
12-fid.— Ps*.  Cal  0.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  0.  Stig. 
sulcus  lateralis.  Drupa  angulata  1 -sperms. 

].  Fruticans.  Java  and  E.  Ind.  isles.  Shrub. 

1735.  Areca.  Spat  ha  universalis  2-vaL  Maa.  Cat. 
3-part.  Cor.  3-pet.  Siam.  6 baai  coharrentia.— 

Fi*.  Cal.  3-phyIl.  Cor.  3- pet.  Sect.  6-dent.  Sty I. 

S brevissiroi.  Drupa  I-sperma. 

1.  Catechu.  E.  Ind.  2 . Lute  teens.  Mauritius. 

3.  Humilis.  Rocks  of  Amboyna. 

4.  Spicata.  Moluccas.  5.  Glandiformis.  Do. 

6.  ( Meracea . Caribbcei. 

7*  Global ifera.  Moluccas. 

8.  Alba.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

9.  Rubra.  Do.  10.  Crinita . Do. 

All  shrubby. 

1734.  Gbonoma.  Spat  ha  universalis  2-valv.  dup. 

Mu.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  3 -pet.  Fil  6 in  cylindrum 
connata.— P«*.  Cal.  et  Cor.  mans.  StyL  1 late- 
ralis. Stig.  2-lob.  Drupa  sicca  1 -sperma. 

1.  Pinnatifrons.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

2.  SimpUcifrons.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

1717.  Acalypua.  Ma*.  Cal  S-scu  4-phyU.  Cor. 

0.  Slam.  8-10.— Fib.  Co/.  S«phyll.  Cor.  0. 

Styli  3.  Caps.  3-cocca,  3 loc.  Sens.  1. 

1.  Monosiachya.  Mexico. 

2.  DivcrsifoUa.  Caraccas. 

3.  Corensis.  We*t  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Virginica . From  Canada  to  Virginia.  She. 

5.  CaroUnuma.  From  Virginia  to  Florida.  Ann. 

6.  Cilia ta.  Guinea,  Arabia  Felix,  E.  Ind.  Ann. 

7.  Betulina.  East  Indies  and  Arabia  Felix.  An. 

8.  Phleoides.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

9.  Replans.  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

10.  Indica.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

11.  Hispida.  East  Indies?  Ann. 

12.  Cuspidala.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

13.  Ixinceolata.  East  Indies. 

14.  Carchori/olia.  Martinique,  ^isw. 

15.  Pilosa.  Panama,  New  Spain,  Philippines.  Skr. 

16.  Capitata.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

17.  Alnifolia.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

18.  Alopecuroidea.  Island  of  Venezuela.  Shrub . 

19.  Glandulosa.  New  Spain.  Ann. 

20.  llemandifolia.  Interior  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

21.  Mappa.  The  Moluccas.  Shrub. 

22.  Leevigata.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

23.  Ellipiica.  Do.  Shr.  24.  Firgata.  Do.  Skr. 

25.  Fagans.  Acapulco.  Shrub. 

26.  CartAaginensis.  Carthagcna.  Shrub. 

27.  FiUosa.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

28.  Hirsutisiima.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

29.  Macroitachya.  Do.  Skr.  30.  Polystachya.  Shr. 

31.  Tomentosa.  Hispaniola.  Ann. 

32.  Angustifolia.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

S3.  Scabrosa.  Jam.  34.  Betuhxj'oUa.  Do.  Shr. 

35.  Integrifolia.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

36.  Australis.  South  America.  Shrub. 

37.  Glabrata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

38.  Decumbens.  Ditto.  39.  Cordata.  Ditto. 

17 16.  Dalechampia.  Invoke,  commune  ext.  folio- 

lis  4,  int.  foliolis  2 trifidis.  Mas.  VmbeUula  10- flo- 
ra : involucello  2-phyllo : paleis  numerosis.  Pe- 
rianth. proprium  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Fil.  plurima, 
connata.— Fan.  Flosculi  3:  involucello  3-phxUo. 
Perianth,  proprium  fobolis  11.  Cor . 0.  StyL  fi- 
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nr  XXL  UfbrraU.  Caps*  3-cdcca. 

itaii*-  I.  Cotwofvuluitkuf.  Brasil.  2.  Tamnifolin . E.  Ind. 
3.  Tilitv/bliii.  Peru  l 4.  Peruviana.  Peru. 

5,  Color  at  a.  N.  Granada.  6.  Sea  miens.  S.Amcr. 
7*  Parri  folia.  China.  Perm. 

8,  Brasihennis.  Brasil.  9.  Ficifvlia.  Brasil. 

\{).  Trijdtylla.  Ditto.  11.  Pentaphylla.  Ditto. 
1715.  Pi.t'KBN’ETFA.  M si.  CaL  4 part.  Cor . 0. 

Stsm.  20.  Pkm.  Cal.  4- part.  Cor.  0.  StyL  Ion- 
giiiimuj  atigmate  pcltato  4-lobo.  Cops.  4-cocca. 
1.  Volubiut.  W.  Ind.  2.  Verrucosa.  Surinam. 
3.  Comiculata.  Amboyna. 

1727.  Phyllaxtiius.  Mas.  Col.  6 part.  Cor.  0. 
Fil.  columnarc.  A nth.  3. — F«m.  Cal.  6-part.  Cor. 

0.  Sect,  inargo  l2-angi2latus.  Styli  3.  Caps.  3- 
eooca. 

1.  Simplex.  Tranqucbar.  2.  Anccps.  £.  Ind. 

3.  Obovalus.  Islands  of  the  Susquehanna.  Per. 

4.  Audrachnoides.  E.  Indies.  Ann. 

5.  Maderaspalcnsit.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

6.  Longifotuis.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

7.  l irgatus.  Society  Isles.  Shrub. 

8.  Verrucosus.  Cape.  Shr.  9.  /ncurvus.  Do. 

10.  Philip reafohus.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

11.  Lanceolatus.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Shrub . 

12.  Stdlatus.  Ceylon.  Shr.  13.  Nutans.  Jam.  Shr. 

14.  Grandifolius.  Porto -Rico.  Shrub- 

15.  Virosus.  E.  Ind.  Shr.  16.  Villas  us.  China.  Shr. 

17.  Rotundntus.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

18.  Conami.  Jamaica,  Guiana,  and  Brazil.  Shr. 

19.  Lucetts . China.  Shrub. 

20.  AcuminaJus . Cayenne.  Shrub. 

21.  Rhamnoides.  Tranquebar,  Ceylon,  Java.  Shr. 

22.  (Jbscurus.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

23.  Muliifktrus.  Do.  Shr.  24.  Racemasus.  Do.  Shr. 

25.  Baccifurmif.  Tranquebar.  Ann. 

26.  Debilis.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

27.  Niruri.  East  Indies  and  America.  Ann. 

28.  Urinaria.  E.  Ind.  Ann.  29.  Rotundijbl/a.  Do. 

30.  NummuUtrifolitts.  Madagascar,  Cayenne.  Ann. 

31.  Quad rattgularit.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

32.  Dumetosus.  Island  of  Rodrigo.  Shrub. 

33.  Mimotoidcs . Caribbecs.  Shrub. 

34.  Pol t/phylhtt.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

35.  Kirganelia.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

36.  JSmbUca.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1722.  Agyxeja.  Mil.  Cal.  5-phvll.  Cor.  0.  Fil. 

columuare.  Anlh.  3 F*m.  Cal.  6-phyll.  Cor.  0. 

Styli  3 itflni.  Caps.  3-cocca  3-loc.,  loc.  disper- 
se 

J.  Impubes.  China.  Ann.  2.  Oblupta.  E.  Ind.  Shr. 
3.  Multi  locular  is.  E.  Ind.  Shr.  4.  Pubera. China.  Shr. 
1724.  Epistyljlm.  Ma*.  CaL  4 phyll.  Cor.  0. 
Ned.  glandule  4.  Fil.  coluranarr.  Anlh.  2.-— 
Ft*.  CaL  5 phyll.  Cor.  0.  Sh/l.  0.  Slig.  3-fid. 
Caps.  3-cocca. 

1.  Ax  ilia  re.  Jam.  Shr.  2.  Caulifiorum.  Do.  Shr. 
1/28.  Stiluivcm.  Mas.  Cal.  hcmisphaericus,  niul- 
tiflorus.  Cor.  tubnlosa,  erosa. — Ffm.  Cal.  1-flo- 
rj»,  inferua.  Cor.  sup.  Styl.  3-fid.  Caps.  3-cocca. 

1.  Sylvatica.  Carolina  and  Florida.  Perm. 

2-  Lxgnstrina.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Shrub . 
S.  Sebij'era.  Wet  parts  of  China.  Shrub. 

1/18.  Croton.  m»».  ('aL  cylindr.  5-dent.  Cor. 
3-pet.  S/am.  10-15. — Pn,  CaL  poly phyll.  Cor. 
0-.  Stub  3,  bifidi.  Caps.  3 loc.  Sent.  1. 

1.  \ ariepatum.  Amboyna  and  E.  Indies.  Shr. 
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2.  Casco rilla.  West  Indies.  Shrub.  Ch i*  XXI. 

3.  Discolor.  Santa  Cruz.  Shrub.  t Mnweeis.^ 

4.  Maritimum.  Coasts  of  Carolina.  Shrub.  - - 

5.  Bettzoe.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Lanceolalum.  Chili.  7.  Dioicum.  Mex.  Shr. 

8.  Ovali folium.  Santa  Cruz  and  St  Thomas's.  Shr. 

9.  Casianeifolium,  S.  Amer.  1 0.  Morifolittm.  Do. 

11.  Paluslre.  VeraCruz.  Ann. 

12.  Argyrant  hemum.  Georgia  and  Florida.  Shr. 

13.  AbufoUtnn.  Peru.  Shrub. 

14.  Innphyllum.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

15.  CUrifolium.  St  Domingo.  Shrub . 

16.  GlaiteUnm.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

17.  yiicrophyllum.  Peru.  Perm . 

18.  Belulmum.  St  Thomas's andSt  Domingo.  Shr. 

19.  Dichotomum.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

20.  Tincltnrium.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary. 

21.  Plicatnm.  Arabia  Felix  and  E.  Indies.  Ann. 

22.  ObSquum.  Egypt.  Ann. 

23.  Verbascifolium.  Greece  and  in  the  East.  Ann. 

24.  Triaueirum.  Brasil  near  Rio  Janeiro.  Ann. 

25.  Subtuteum.  Guiana  and  Cayenne. 

26.  Glandulosum.  Jam.  Florida,  Carolina.  Shr. 

27.  Hirtwn.  Guiana  and  Caraccas.  Ann. 

28.  Divaricatum.  West  Indies.  Ann. 

29.  Paniculatum . Java.  Shrub. 

30.  Capitaium.  Country  of  the  Illinois. 

31.  Argenteum.  South  A^nerica.  Ann. 

32.  Mucronaiitm.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr. 

S3.  Bract  eat  urn.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

34.  Nutans.  Soc.  and  Friendly  I&1.  N.  Hcbr.  Shr. 

35.  Populifolium.  Jamaica,  Granada.  Shrub. 

36.  Tiglium.  E.  Ind. Shr.  37.  Laurhtum.  Jam.  Shr. 

38.  Coccineum.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

89-  Latvigahem.  Hama.  Shrub. 

40.  Acutum.  Japan.  Ann. 

41.  Reticulatum.  E.  Ind.  Shr.  42.  Umbellalum.  Dm 

48.  Eluteria.  Jamaica.  Shr.  44.  Lttcidum.  Do. 

45.  Punclatum.  Ceylon.  46.  Monlanutn.  Ind.  Shr. 

47.  Nitenx.  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

48.  Sericeum.  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

49.  Utrici folium.  Brasil. 

50.  Balsamrferum.  Martinique,  Curatoa,  Jam.  Shr* 

51.  Micans.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

52.  IHwgcns.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

53.  Pemcillatum.  Cuba.  Shrub. 

54.  Macjophylltrm.  Jamaica.  Shrub . 

55.  Arvmaticum.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

56.Scabrum. Caraccas.  Shr.  57.  Httmi/c.  J*m.  Shr. 

58.  Ricinocarpos.  Surinam.  Ann. 

59.  Moluccanmm.  Ceylon,  Moluccas.  Shrub. 

60.  I.anatum.  Monte  Video.  Shrub. 

61.  Farinas  urn.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

62.  Comprcssum.  Brasil. 

63.  Flattens.  St  Thomas's  and  Jamaica.  Shrub, 

64.  Richardi.  Martinique.  Shrub. 

65.  Jjeprosum.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

66.  Asiroiles.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

67.  Senegalense.  Senegal.  Shrub. 

68.  Caperue.  Cape.  Shr.  69.  Japonicum.  Japan  j 

70.  Rho'nbifohum.  Ceylon,  Ann. 

71.  L >batum  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub. 

72.  Trilobatum.  Guinea.  Ann. 

73.  G 'Ssypifolium.  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

74.  Spinosum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 7 5.  risco'um.  V.  Leu  wen 'a  Land.  \ La  bill,  ij* 

• 76.  Qjtadnpartitum.  V.  Diem.  1§L  J p.  72* 

2t 
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• 77-  TilurfoUuni.  St  Vincent**.*] 

• 78.  Coryafoltmn,  Antilles. 

• 79.  Quadiixrtoxum.  Peru. 

•80.  Phlomoides.  St  Thomas's.  Shr.  ( Persoon .) 
•81.  Hircinum . India.  (Vent.  Malm.) 

*82?  jAsiantha.  Cochinchina.  iSAr.")  r 

• 83.  Furfuraceum.  Ditto.  Shr.  j 'ourctr0m 
•84.  Lobaittm.  Vera  Cruz  and  Africa.  (Be/tuvois.) 

1720.  Ricinv*.  Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Slaw. 
numero53. — Few.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  SlyL  3, 
2 fid.  Caps.  3-loc.  Sem.  ]. 

J.  Communis.  E.  Ind.  Ann.  2.  Viridis.  Do.  Ann . 

3.  African**.  S.  A fr.  Shr.  Livid  us.  Cape.  S/tr. 

5.  fncrmis.  E.  Ind.  Shr.  6.  Speciosus.  Java. 

7.  Tanarius.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

8.  Dioicus.  Island  of  Tanna.  Shrub. 

9.  G/obosus.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

10  I ntegrifolius . Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

1721.  SimoNiA.  Mab.  Cal.  campan.  5 fid.  Cor.  0. 
Fit.  columnare.  Anth.  5. — Pis.  Cal.  campan.  5- 
fid.  Cor.  0.  S/yl.  0.  Stig.  S.  Caps.  3 cocca. 

1.  Cahuchu.  Brasil,  Guiana.  Shrub. 

1719.  Jatropiia  Mu.  Cal.  0.  seu  5-phyll.  Cor.  1- 
pet.  infundib.  Slam.  10  : alterna  breviora.— Few. 
Gal.  0.  Cor.  5 pet.  patens.  Styli  3,  2 fid.  Caps. 
3-loc.  Sem.  1. 

1.  Gosst/pifolia.  South  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Glaura.  Arabia  Felix  and  E.  Indies.  Shr. 

3.  Spinosa.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

4.  Van e gala.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

5.  Divancala.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

6.  Integerrima.  Havannah.  Shrub. 

7.  Pandunrfolia.  Cuba.  Shrub. 

8.  Glandulosa . Arabia  Felix  Shrub. 

9.  Curcas.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

10.  Multijida.  South  America.  Shrub. 

11.  Napaeifalia.  The  Antilles.  Shrub. 

12.  Palma'la.  Shr.  13.  Manihol.  S.  Amcr.  Shr. 

14.  Janipha.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

15.  Urens.  Brazil.  Shrub. 

16.  Herbacea.  Vera  Cruz.  Pern. 

17.  Montana . East  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 18.  Hrmanditr folia.  Porto  Rico.  ( Vent.  Malm.) 
1726.  Sapiitm.  Mu.  Cal.  2-fid.  Cor.  0.  Fit.  2-fio. 

— F*».  Cal.  3-dent.  Cor.  0.  SljjL  brevissimus. 
S/ig.  3 -fid.  Caps.  3 -cocca. 

1.  Aucuparium.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

2.  In  t'icitm.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

3.  llicijnlium.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 
J72S.  On  ph  a lea.  Mae  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  0.  Ned. 

annulus  carnosus.  Fit  columnare.  Anth.  2.  seu  3. 
— ('em.  Cat.  impart.  Cor.  0.  Slut,  brevissimus. 
Stig.  3- fid.  Caps.  3-cocca  3-loc  ul.,  loculi  a nuce 
•olitaria  instructi*. 

1.  Diawtra.  Jamaica,  Guiana.  Shrub. 

2.  Triandra.  Woods  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
1714.  Hicatka.  Mae.  CaL  5- part.  Cor.  0.  Anth. 

3.— ■ Fa*.  Cal.  5 part.  Cor . 0.  Siyl.  1.  Stig.  3, 
tt at  a at  3-sperma. 

1.  Qnposit i folia . Madagascar.  Shrub. 

2.  Altemjolia. . Madagascar.  Shrub. 

1725.  Hit  pomane.  Mae.  Cal.  campan.  cmarginatus. 
Cor.  0.  FiL  columnare.  Anth.  4.— Few.  Cal.  3- 
phyil.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  brevissimus.  Stig.  7 fid. 
Vrupa  nuce  septemloculari. 

I.  Mancinella.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

17 SO.  Aleurites.  Mai.  Cat.  3- fid.  Cor.  5-pct. 

Ned.  squamae  5.  Fit.  columnare.  Anth.  numc- 


rosx. — Ffm.  Cal.  3-fid.  Cor.  5-pet.  Neet.  squs.  Cl»*  X& 
mx  5.  Stub  0.  Stig.  2.  liac.  di cocci.  M 

1.  Triloba.  Society  Islands.  Shrub. 

2.  Moluccana.  Moluccas  and  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

3.  Ijiuifcra.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1731.  Gnetum.  Mas.  Ament,  imbric.  Cal.  pelia. 
tus.  Cor.  0.  FiL  1,  anthem  2. — Pm.  shnmt  m. 
brie.  Cal.  pehatus.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  stigmale  3- fid. 
Dntpa  l-spcrma. 

1.  Gnemon.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1737.  Mv  hi  anth  is.  Mas.  Cal.  4part.  laciniis  cots- 
cavis.  Cor.  0.  Fit.  cyhndricum  spice  3 part, 

Anth.  3. — Few.  Cal.et  Cor.  - - - Pepo  inf.  baccatus 
12  seu  14-loc.  polyspermus,  Sem.  margine  alata. 

1.  Arboreus.  Benin  in  the  warm  pts.  of  Africa.  Shr. 

1738.  Triciiobanthk*.  Mae.  CaL  5 dent.  Cor.  5- 
part,  ciliata.  FiL  3. — Vtu.  CaL  5-dent.  Cor.  5- 
part.  ciliata.  StuL  3-fid.  Pepo  oblongm. 

1.  Anguina.  China.  Ann.  2.  Sea  bra.  Cochinch. 

3.  Feetidisshna . Guinea.  Shrub. 

4.  Nervi  folia.  East  Indies.  Perm . 

5.  Caudal  a.  E.  Indies.  6.  Cucumerina.  Do« 

7.  Amara.  St  Domingo.  Ann. 

8.  Tricuspidala . Cochinch ina.  Shrub . 

9.  Pitosa.  Cochitichina.  Perm. 

10.  Tuberou 1.  West  Indies.  Pcrcn . 

11.  l.aciniosa.  East  Indies. 

1739.  Momordu  a.  Mas.  Cal.  5- fid.  Cor.  5-part. 

FiL  3.— Fem.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  5-part.  Styl.  3 
Pepo  clastice  dissiliens. 

].  BaUamina.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

2.  Charantia . East  Indies.  Ann. 

3.  Muricata.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

4.  SenegalcHsis.  Senegal.  5.  Operculata.Amej. 

6.  Lujfa.  Ceylon.  Ann. 

7.  Cylindrica.  Ceylon  and  China.  Ann . 

8.  'tri/blia/a.  East  Indies.  Arm. 

9.  Pedata.  Peru.  11.  Kchinala.  Pennsylv. 

10.  Istnata.  Cape.  12.  Dioica.  E.  Indies.  Ann. 

13.  K/aterium.  South  of  Europe.  Attn. 

1741.  Cut  urns.  Mai.  CaL  5-dent.  Cor.  5-part. 

FiL  3. — Km.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-part.  Pist.  3- 
fidum.  Peponis  semina  arguta. 

1.  Colocynlhis.  Cape.  Ann. 

2.  Prophetarum.  Arabia  and  Africa.  Ann. 

3.  Afncanus.  Cape.  Ann.  4.  Anguria.  Jamaica. 

5.  Acu/angulus.  Tart  ary  and  China.  Ann. 

6.  Conomon.  Japan.  Ann. 

7.  Muricatut.  Tran  que  bar.  Ann. 

8.  Melo.  Calmucks.  9.  Dud  aim.  The  East.  Ann. 

10.  Chate.  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Ann. 

\\,  Pubescent.  Ann.  12.  Maculatvs.  Arm. 

13.  Salims.  Tartary  and  East  indies.  Ann • 

14.  Angumus.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

15.  F/cjcuosus.  East  Indies  Ann. 

16.  Maderatpatanus.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

• 17*  Lincatus.  Guiana.  (Bose.  Jonm.  N.  Hist.) 

1740.  Cucurbita.  Mas.  Cal.  5 dent.  Cor.  5-fida. 
Filam.  3.— -Fem.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5- fids.  Pist. 
3-fid.  Peponis  semina  margine  tumido. 

1.  Lagtnaria.  America.  Ann. 

2 Idutolatnca  Guinea.  Ann. 

3.  Siceraria.  Chili.  5.  Ckifcra.  Anxnczn.  Ann. 

4.  Aurantia.  Ann.  6.  ImhcUata.  E.Ind..d*». 

7.  Hispida.  Japan  and  East  Indies. 

8.  Pepo.  In  the  East.  11.  Meloprpa.  Ann. 

9.  Verrucosa  Ann.  12.  Citrullu *.  I ,»ly.  Ant i. 

10.  Subvcrrucota.  Ann . 13.  Mammeata.  Chili.  An. 
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*XXI.  1741.  Secuium.  M*«.  Cal.  j fid.  Cor.  5-fida.  A fecla- 
nueu-  nir»  forex  10.  Fil.  5 connata. — Fk*.  CaL  5 -lid. 
*v~— ' Cor.  5 fid*.  SecL  fovcx  10.  StyL  5- fid.  Pepo 

1-jpermus  muricatus. 

1.  Edule . West  Indies.  Ann. 

1743.  Sic  yo*.  Mi».  CaL  5-dent.  Cor.  5-part.  Fi/.S. 
— Pin.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-part.  StyL  3-fid. 
Prpo  l-speimus. 

1.  Angtdata . Canada,  Pennsylvania.  Ann. 

2.  Parvifora.  Mexico.  Ann. 

3.  Vitifolia.  Ann.  4.  Laciniata.  Amcr.  Ann. 
1742.  Bryonia.  Mas.  CaL  5 dent.  Cor.  5-part. 

FU.  3.— -Fc*.  CaL  5 dent.  Cor.  5-part.  StyL  S- 
fidus.  Dac.  subglobosa,  polysperma. 

J . Roslrata.  Tranquebar.  Ann. 

2.  Scabra.  Cape.  Per.  9.  Akyssinica.  Africa. 

3.  Verrucosa. Canaries.  P.  10.  Juponica.  Japan.  Per. 

4.  Pv.ictata.  Cape.  Per.  11.  Vmbellata.  E.lnd.  Per. 

5.  Angttlata.  Cape.  Per.  12.  Epigaea.  E.lnd.  Per . 

6.  Acutangula.C&pc.Per.  13.  Seabrella.  Do.  Per. 

7 . Grandis.  E.  Ind.  Per.  14.  Latebrosa.  Canar.  An. 

8.  Cochi  ncii  mens  is.  Co-  15.  Triloba.  Cape.  Per. 

chinchina.  Per.  16.  Stipulacea.  Cochinch. 


17.  Americana.  Antilles./*.  25.  Racemma. \V .Ind.  Per.  Cl  u»  XXI. 

18.  Cordi folia.  Ceylon.  P.  26. 1 Arris.  Cape.  Per.  Monad*. 

19.  Alba.  Europe.  27.  Pal  mala.  Ceylon.  Per.  ' — l— v~~ 

20.  Dtoica.  Europe.  Per.  28.  (iarcini.  Ceylon.  Per. 

21.  Crcfica.  Candia.  Per.  29.  Alcfecfolia.  E.lnd.  Per. 

22.  Qui/njiudoha.  Cape.Per.30.  Laciniosa.  Ceylon.  Per. 

23 . Fici/olia.  Buenos  31.  Africana.  Cape.  Per. 

Ayres.  Per.  32.  Dissect  a.  Cape.  Per. 

24.  Acuta.  Tunis.  Per.  33.  Digitata.  Cape.  Per. 

Given  under  Moncecia  Pcntandhia  by  Dr  Smith. 

Gynaxdria. 


174.5.  Andraiixe.  Mis.  CaL  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Slam.  5.  styli  rudimento  inserts. — Fit*.  CaL  5- 
phy II.  Cor.  0.  StyL  3.  Caps.  S-lofc.  Scm.  2. 

1.  Tclrphioidcs.  Italy,  Greece,  Media.  Ann. 

2.  Fruticosa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1746.  Hyphydra.  Mas.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Slam. 
6. — Kr.v.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Stiff.  1.  Slig.  3.  Caps. 
S-valr.  1-sperma. 

1.  Amp/exicaulis.  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Vcrciu 


-NEW  GENERA. 


Mosaxdria. 


1.  Liljea.  Mil.  Spica  longe  pcdunculata,  axillaris, 
aolitaria,  oblonga,  squamis  undique  imbric.  liueari- 
subulatis,  unifloris.  Fil.  1,  squama  brevius.  Ant/i. 

2-loc.  erecta. — Fem.  Spica  longe  pedunculate,  ax- 
illaris, solitaria  ovata ; squamis  0.  Fist.  nuda.  Otar, 
oeatum,  imbric.  StyL  brevissimus.  Stig.  capita- 
turn.  Pericarp,  oblongum,  striatum,  coriaceutn, 
1-loc.  1 -sperm.  Scm.  lineari-oblongum  sursum  at- 
temutuen,  tenuissima  membrana  vestitura.  Flores 
alii  ad  radiccim,  sessiles,  solitarii.  Ovar.  orato- 
oblongum,  solttarium,  ad  apicem  2 seu  4-dent,  in 
priacipio  ax i Hare,  foliis  elapais  extra-ax illare.  Sty/. 
1,  teres,  longissimus:  Stigma  capital  urn.  Pericarp. 
oblongum,  striatum,  coriaceum,  apicc  2 scu  4-dent. 
1-loc.  1 -sperm.  Scm.  lineari-oblongum,  sursum  at- 
tenuatum,  tenuissima  membrana  rcstitum.  Embryo 
in  utrisque  seminibus  monocot yledoneus,  ovatus, 
apicc  acutus,  albuminc  multotics  brevior,  et  ad  ba- 
tim  ejus  locatus,  Candidas.  ( Humboldt,  PL  Equtn. 

p.  221.) 

1.  Sululata.  Marshy  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bogota  near  Cypaquira.  Ann. 


Tmandria. 


I II-  Heteropooon.  Spica  simp,  monoica:  flor. 
Lj  base  masculi,  inde  ferminei. — Mi*.  Cal.  2-valr.  Cor. 

3-ralris,  mutica  : val vula  hit.  setacea.  Ned.  2-lob. 
tiargidum.— F».  Cal . 2-rale.  Cor.  2-valv.  altera 
f crash  use  ula  anstata.  Aristae  longissimx,  hirsutz. 
This  genus  contains  Sp.  5,  6 of  A.vDRopocoy. 

IIL  Torksia.  Cal.  commun.  Gluma  2-valv.  3-flo- 
ra, flor.  intermedio  feminco,  valrul.  muticis,  inz- 
qnlibus.— Mas.  CaL  proprius  0.  Cor.  gluma  2- 
* ralr.  vaJvul.  extrriore  aristata. — Fem.  Cor.  glum.  2- 
ralr.  mutica.  Sem.  oblongum. 

J.  Utricnlata.  Peru.  (FL  Per.  Syst.  251.) 

IV.  U.nci via.  Flores  diclioes,  spicati : Squamis 
undique  imbric.  1 -flora. —>Us.  Perianth . 0.  Siam. 


3.— Fr«.  (inferiores  in  eadem  spica.)  Perianth.  *** w Oe* 
1 -phyll. j capsularc  ore  coarctato,  subindiviso,  per-  n#r** 
sistens.  Arista  hypogyna,  exserta,  hamata.  Nut 
perianth,  aucto  iuclusa.  ( Peraoon,  and  R.  Brown, 

Prodr.  24!.) 

1.  Compact  a.  Van  Diemen’s  Island. 

2.  Riparia . Ditto.  S.  Tenella.  Ditto. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  4,  5,-  6 of  Carex. 

V.  Diplackuh.  Mas.  laterales  squamis  scariosis.— 

Pan.  intermedius.  Perianth.  2 val v.  nervosum,  z- 
quale,  persistens.  Stylus  I.  Stig.  3.  Nux  splie- 
nca  basi  esquamata,  peritnthio  connivcnti  tecta. 

(R.  Brown,  Prodromust  p.  210.) 

1.  Caricinum.  New  Holland. 

Tethandria. 

VI.  Tkicarium.  Mae.  CaL  4 phyll.  Cor.  0.  Neel. 
glandulis  4.— Few.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  la- 
ciniatum.  Drupa  3-cocca. 

1.  Cochinchincnse.  Cochinchina.  (Lour.) 

Hexavdria. 

VII.  Nepiiroia.  Mas.  Cal.  5-phylL  Cor.  3-pet. 

— Pem.  CaL  et  Cor.  mans.  StyL  subnullus.  Stig. 

6,  oblonga.  Drupa  6,  (minutx),  carnosz,  subre- 
niformes,  1-loc.  Nuculae  reniformes. 

1.  Sarmcntosa.  Cochinchina.  (Lour.) 

VIII.  Leptaspis.  Mas.  Gluma  1 -flora,  2 -valr.  Pe- 
rianth. majus,  2- val  re,  membranaccum,  valvula  ex- 
teriore  ovata,  concava  ; interiore  angustiore,  lineari, 
plana.  Squamatce  hypogyo*  0.  Slam,  6 — -Fry. 

Gluma  ut  in  mare.  Penanlh.  valrula  ext.  rentri- 
cosa,  subglobosa,  apertura  apicis  angustata ; int. 
min ota,  lineari.  Squam.  0,  bypogyoz.  Stylus  I. 

Stig.  3*  villosa.  Scm.  ralr.  ext.  periantbii  aucta, 
chartacea,  inflata,  inclusum.  ( R.  Brown,  Piodr. 

P*  211.) 

1.  Banlcsii.  New  Holland. 

2.  MUuccana.  Moluccas. 
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Motiarcia.  Polya  Ndrj  a.  Stamina  above  7. 

IX.  Thalassu.  Mas.  S path  a 1 .flora,  l-phylla, 
2-fida,  lacin.  oblongis  obtusis.  Cal . 3-phyll.  fo- 
liol.  oblongis.  Cor.  0.  Filam.  0.  Anth.  9,  li- 

, ncari-lanceolat*.— Ft*.  . . . (Ann.  of  Bot.  No. 

iv.  p.  96.) 

1.  Fiirariorum.  West  Indies  in  the  sea. 

X.  Amirola.  Mas.  Cal.  5-fid. : lacinia  inferiore  ad 
basin  usque  fissus.  Cor.O.  Stain.  8,  dcclinata.— 
Fc*.  ut  in  marc.  SlyL  incurvus.  Caps.  3-cocca, 
inflata,  3-valv.  Sem.  globosa. 

1.  Nit ida.  Peru.  (FI.  Per.  Sy.tt.  p.  252.) 

XI.  Thiphaca.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor . 5-fida,  ovata. 
St  am.  15.— Fex.  ut  in  mare.  Styl.  1.  Legum.  3. 

1.  Africana.  Africa.  (Loureiro.) 

XII.  Tridehmis.  Mas.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Stam.  circiter  20. — Ft*.  Cal.  maris.  Cor.  0.  Styli 
in  3 fasciculos  collect).  Caps.  3-locul.  1-sperma. 

1.  His  pi  da.  At  Canton.  1 Loureiro , ii. 

2.  Tomentosa.  At  Canton. J p-  706. 

XIII.  Ambora.  Mas.  Imnrfucr.  dein  4-part,  patens. 
Anth.  numerosis  vestitum. — Ft*.  involucr.  ovatum. 
Germ,  numerosa.  Caps,  totidem  in  involucr.:  am- 
pliato,  1 -sperms,  arilfatae.  (Just.) 

1.  Tambour issa.  Madagascar.  (Lam.  III.) 

XIV.  Ipo.  Recept.  orbiculatum,  cui.  Drupes  ovat* 
immerse. 

I.  Toxicaria.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

XV.  Llziola.  Mas.  in  distinct!  spica  clatiorc. 
Glunta  laxa,  2-valv.,  mutica.  Stam.  8-10.— Fe*. 
Gluma  2-valvis,  connivens  mutica.  Styli  2.  Sem. 
ovatum,  nitena. 

1.  Peruviana . In  wet  places.  (Juss.  Gen.  PL) 
XV.  Diaphoksa.  Mas.  Cal.  gluma  1 -flora,  3-valv. : 
tertia  aristata.  Cor.  2 valv.  mutica.  Stam.  10.— 
Fe*.  utin  mare.  Stig.  3.  Sem.  1,  S-quctrum. 

1.  Cochinchinemts.  Cochinchiua.  (Lour.) 
XVII.  Iriartca.  Palma.  Spatha  composite  Mas. 
Cal.  3-phylL  Cor.  3- pet.  Stam.  15.— Fe*.  ut  in 
mare.  Stig.  punct.  minimum.  Dm  pa  1-sperma. 
Afar  striata. 


1.  DfUoidea.  Pozusso.  (FI.  Per.  Syd.fyb.)  Oi»  g 
XVII 1.  Ludovia.  Palmar  Spatha  communs  4.  Neon 
phylla.  Spad.  cylindricus.  Mas.  Cal.  communis, 
seu  recept.  cubicum,  4-florum  ; pronrius  multiden. 
tatus.  Stam.  plurima. — Fex.  CaL  margitulii. 

StyL  4,  longisstmi.  Stig.  antheraeformia.  Bseca 
cubica  poly  sperm  a. 

1.  Palmata . 2.  Latifolia.  3.  Angvstifoha. 

4.  Trtgona.  5.  Acuminata. 

From  Peru.  FL  Per.  Syst.  291. 

MonadelpAia. 

XIX.  Altingia.  Mas.  Ament,  turbinatum.  Sum. 

GO — 100.  Filam.  brevia,  apicc  dilatata.— F«n.  J. 
went,  rotundum,  squama  2-flora.  Stig.  capitatum. 
Conus  durus.  Drupa  compressa,  caruhginei. 
Nucul.  2-partibiles.  ( 

1.  Excetsa.  AtChiapanna.  (Ann.  of  Bot.  p.  325.) 

XX.  Podocarpub.  M»s.  CaL  foliola  gemmz  im- 
bricata.  Anth . plurct,  adnatae,  2-loc.  rostratsc,  fiUro. 
column*  elongate  affixis.— F*x.  Nux  otata,  l-k)C. 
recept.  firmo  semiiromersa. 

1.  Asplcniifolius.  Van  Diemen's  Isl.  ( IjibUL ) 

2.  Eipngatus.  ( Tains  dong,  of  Willd.) 

XXI.  Vernicia.  Mas.  Cal.  2-fid.  Cor.  5-prt. 
Stam.  10. — Fex.  Stig.  obtusum  3-fid.  Drupa  ta- 
ricosa,  nuce  S-gona  3 loculari. 

1.  Montana.  China  and  Cochinchina.  S/tr.(Lottr.) 

XXII.  Atiiekospekma.  Mas.  involucr.  diphylL 
caducum.  CaL  campan.  8 fid.  Cor.  0.  Stan. 
plura,  basi  subcoalita.— Ft*.  ut  in  mare.  Gem. 
numerosa.  Caps,  stylo  plumoso  aristatx,  reap- 
taculo  cupulzformi  impositar. 

1.  Moschata.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  (LabdL) 

Gynandria. 

XXIII.  Spermaxvrum.  Mas.  CaL  1-phyll  Cor. 
5-pet.  Stam.  9,  stipiti  ccntrali  affixa,  quorum  6 
filiform ia  ttcrilia. — Fm.  ut  in  mare.  Stig.  8-1& 
Caps.  1-loc.  ? 2- valv.  1-sperma.  (LabiUard.) 

I.  Phyllanthi.  Van  Leu  wen’s  Land. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  MONCECIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur 
in  this  class ; but,  though  apparently  monoecious, 
they  arc  arranged  under  other  classes. 

Momanoria. 

Callitrichc. 

TaiANDRIA. 

Several  species  of  Amaranthus.  Empetrum  ni- 
grum. Ficus. 

PCMTARDRIA. 

Diosma.  Some  specks  of  Guettarda.  Celtia  a- 


culeata.  A triplex. 

Hbxandria. 

Rumex  spinosus , alpinus.  Some  species  of  Marti* 
ucsia.  Celt  is.  Planera.  Veratrura.  Melanthium. 

Polya Soria. 

Quassia  itmaruba.  Mercurialis  ambigua.  Dodo* 
naea  viscosa.  Acer.  Some  species  of  Mimosa  a&« 
Atriplcx.  Exoecaria  lucida,  gtanduhsa. 

Monadelphia. 

Melothria.  Some  specie*  of  Excoeearia. 
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CiriXXff. 

ciattxxn. 

Uteris. 

Diacu. 

CLASS  XXII.  DKECIA. 

* ~r 

MoNANDHIA. 

1755.  Prucagrostis.  M*».  CaL  0.  Cor . 0.  Fil. 
filiforme.  Anth.  4-loc.  4cuspidata. — Fix.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  0.  Germ.  2 compressa.  Styl.  fil.  Slig.  2- 
fidum.  Sent.  2. 

1.  Major.  In  the  Mediterranean.  Perm. 
I74>7.  Pavdanus.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Slam.  I. 
Fil.  subulatom.  Anth.  cuvpidatx. — Fix.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  0.  SlyL  2-fidus.  Dru pa  composita. 

1.  Odoratisdmus.  India  and  Arabia.  Shrub. 

2.  Humilis.  M 'untiusand  the  Moluccas.  Shrub. 
S.  Fascicu laris.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Ltevis.  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

* 5.  Candelabrum.  Warm  pts.  of  Africa.  {Beam.) 

* ().  Peduuculatu s.  New  Holland.  \ R.  Brown, 
*7.  Spiralis.  New  Holland.  J Prodr.  311. 

1749-  Monimia.  Mas.  Recept.  planum  4-part,  sta- 
minibus  interne  obsitum.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  (L— Fra. 
Int  o/ iter,  ovatum  apicc  pervium.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0. 
Put.  5.  Drujxu  2 — 5 involucro  carnoso  cinctx. 

I.  Rotundifolia.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

. 2.  OvalifoUn.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

1748.  Am  ANiNA.  Mn.  Amentum  fihformr.  Squa- 
ma  brcnssima.  Cor.  0.  Slam.  1.— -Fix.  Ament. 
filiforroe.  Squama  hrevissima.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  0. 
Stig.  3 -lob.  Drujia?  1-aperma. 

I.  Poly  Mach ya.  Society  laics.  Shrub. 

1750.  Didvmeles.  Mai.  Flores  bini  bail  juncti. 
Cal  squama.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  seaailia.— -Fix.  Flores 
bini  basi  juncti.  Cal.  squama.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  0. 
Stig.  2-lob.  Drupa  1 spenna. 

1.  Mudagajcarensis.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

1751.  Dahlia,  or  Triciiocladib.  Mas.  Cal.  squa- 
ma, Pet.  I lanceolatum  convolutum.— Fix.  Cat 
squama.  Cor.  0.  Styl  1.  Caps,  l.loc.  4-valv. 
1-sperma. 

I . Crmita.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

1752.  Phelyp^a,  or  H vi'OLKi'iH-  M as.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  1 -pet.  6-part.  Recept.  barbatum. — Fix.  CaL 

0.  Cor.  1-pet.  6-part,  infers.  Caps.  7-loc.  7- 
valv.  polysperma. 

I . Sangn  'tnea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

Diandria. 

1758.  Ceratiola.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Sr  am. 
2. — Pm.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  multi  part  it  uni. 
Drupa  2'Sperma. 

J . Ericoides.  North  America.  Shrub. 

1754.  Vallisneria.  Mas.  Spat  ha  2-part.  Spadix 
tectus  flos.  nils.  Cor.  3-part. — Fix.  Spatha  2-fida. 
1 -flora.  Cal.  3 part,  superus.  Cor.  3 pet.  Caps. 
1 -loc.  poly^perma. 

1.  Spiralis.  Fra.  Italy,  and  N.  S.  Wales.  Shr. 

2.  Americana.  At  the  Mississippi. 

3.  Oebmdra.  India  in  staguant  waters.  Ann. 

• 4.  Phy.Lum.  Cochinchina.  ( laureiro. ) 

• 5-  Nana.  N,  Holl.  ^ DfDM,  Prodr.  p.  344.) 

1755.  Cecropia.  M*».  Spatha  caduca.  Amenta 
cylindrac-a.  Cal.  squama*  rurhinatse  sub4-;ojix 
Cor.  0- — Frx.  ut  in  mare.  Oermina  imbric.  Styl. 

1.  Sitg.  lacerum.  Bac . 1-sperma. 


1.  Peltala.  Jamaica  and  Surinam.  Shrub. 

2.  Palmaia.  Brazil.  Shr.  3.  Concolor.  Do.  Shr. 
X 1756.  Salix.  Ma*.  Ament,  cylindraceum.  Cal. 

squama.  Cor.  0.  Gland,  bascos  nectarifera.— 
Fix.  Ament,  cylindraceum.  CaL  squama.  Cor.  0. 
Styl.  2-fid.  Caps.  1-loc.  2-valv.  Sent,  papposa. 

1.  Hermaphroditica.  At  Upsal. 

2.  Hopftcana.  Near  Salzburg. 

3.  Trtandra.  Engl.  Switz.  Germ,  and  Siberia. 

4.  Undulata.  Germ.  5.  Pillar  Jana.  S.  of  Fra. 

6.  Amygdalina.  England  and  Sweden. 

7.  Russclliana.  Engl.  8*  Humboldtiana.  Peru. 

9.  Tetrasperma.  East  Indies. 

10.  Nigra.  Pennsyhr.  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

1 1.  Pcntandra.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

12.  Nigricans.  England  and  Lapland. 

13.  Phylicifolia.  Scotl.  Lapl.  France,  Sweden. 

14.  Wulfeniana.  Alps  of  Carinthia. 

15.  Silctiaca.  Mountains  of  Silesia. 

16.  Pontederana.  Mount  Cenis,  Dauphiny. 

17.  Laurina  or  bicolor.  Woods  of  England. 

18.  Tenuifolia.  England  and  Lapland. 

19.  Amaniaw i.  Mts.  of  Salzburg  and  Carinthia. 

20.  I last  at  a.  Lapland.  25.  Cor  data.  Do. 

21.  Scrrulata.  Do.  26.  Rigida.  Do. 

22.  Discolor.  Penney]*.  27.  Lucida.  I)o. 

23.  Pctiolaris.  Engl.  28.  Acutifolia . Caspian 

24.  Myrtcoides.  Penn.  29.  Japan  tea.  Japan. 

30.  Vitdlina.  Engl.  Germ.  Switz.  and  France. 

31.  Fragi/is.  England,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 
S2.  Preecox.  Germ.  Italy,  Switz.  and  France. 

33.  Jjongtfolia . At  the  Susquehannali. 

34.  Bahylonica.  The  East  and  Barbary. 

35.  Subserrata.  Egypt. 

36.  Purpurea.  England,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

37.  Heux.  Engl.  Germany,  France,  and  Switz. 

38.  Lambcrtiana.  Engl.  39.  Forbyana.  Engl. 

40.  Rubra.  England  and  Gtrmany. 

41.  Ctotreana.  Engl.  45.  Rhamnifolia.  Sib. 

42.  Divaricata.  Dauria.  46.  Starheana.  Silesia. 
4$.  Radicans.  Engl.  47.  Prtmifolia.  ScotL 
44.  Malifolia.  Engl.  48.  Bcige/iema.  Silesia. 

49.  Myrsiniies.  ScotL  Lap!.  Switz.  Italy,  France. 

50.  yVahisteiniana.  Croatia. 

51.  Formosa.  Switzerland  and  Carinthia. 

52.  Cnrinata.  Scot].  53.  Coruscans.  Austria. 
54.  Arbuscula.  Scotland,  Lapland,  Switzerland. 
55*  Herbacea.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

56.  ArbutiJ'olia.  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

57.  Berber Jolia.  Mountains  of  Dauria. 

58.  Kiiaibeliana.  Carpathian  Mountains. 

59.  Retusa.  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Austria. 

60.  StrpUltj'olia . Do.  62.  Mucronata.  Cape. 

61.  Foliolosa.  Lapland.  63.  Reticulata.  Engl. 

64.  JMyri  ’Houles.  Lapland  and  Dauphiny. 

65.  Integra.  Japan. 

66.  JF.gyptiaca.  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Astrakao. 
67-  Glattca.  Mis.  ut  LapL  68.  Cancsce/u. 

69  Satxue folia.  Portugal.  . 

70.  Ser»t9u,  Switzerland  and  France. 

71.  j anata.  Mu.  of  Lap].  72.  Lnpponum.  Do. 

73.  Ar  naria.  Scot).  Lapland,  Switz.  France. 

74.  Appmuicvlata . Finmark. 
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75.  Cinerea.  England,  Sweden,  Lapland,  France.  1764.  Helwixaia.  Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  Stain.  CUmXXH 

76.  Bicolor.  Germ,  77.  Jacauiniana.  Austria.  calyci  in?erta. — Fan.  ignoti. 

78.  Muhlenbergiana.  Pennsylvania  and  Canada,  1.  Ruse  iff  or  a.  Japan.  Shrub. 

79.  Trislis.  Pennsylvania.  1763.  O.sVRi*.  Mil.  Cal.  3 fid.  Cor.  0. — Van.  Cal, 


80.  Argmtea.  England  and  Germany. 

81.  Repens.  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  France. 

82.  Fusca.  England.  Germany,  and  Sweden. 

83.  Schraderiana.  Germany. 

84.  Pros! rata.  England  and  Silesia. 

85.  Hirsuta.  Cape.  86.  Pyrcnaica.  Pyrenees. 

87.  Uirta.  England. 

88.  Dicksoniana.  or  myrlilloides  of  Smith.  Scot). 

89.  Incubacra.  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Camiola. 

90.  Rosmanni folia.  England,  Sweden,  Germany. 

91.  Ripuria.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  France. 

92.  Angustift/lia.  At  the  Caspian. 

93.  Grt*ta.  Pennsylv.  9.5.  Spathulata.  Germ. 

94.  Ambigua.  Germ.  96.  Aurita.  Engl.  &c. 

97.  Aauatioa.  England  and  Germany. 

98.  Ofeifolia.  England.  99.  Cotinifolia.  Do. 

100.  Sphacelata.  Scotland  and  Carinthia. 

101.  Caprea.  England,  &c. 

102.  Chrysanthos.  Norway. 

103.  Fagi folia.  Croatia. 

104.  Acuminata.  England  and  Germany. 

105.  Conifera.  New  England  and  Carolina. 

106.  Oblast [folia.  Lapland. 

107.  Cincrascens.  Portugal. 

108.  Pedicellata.  Tunis.  109.  Viminalis.  Eur. 
110 . Mollissima.  Germ.  l\\.  Stipnlaris.  Engl. 
112.  Holosericea.  Germ.  113.  Candida. 

114.  Flnggeana.  South  of  France. 

115.  Gmeuniana.  Siberia.  116.  Alba.  Europe. 

All  shrubby. 

1757.  Borya.  Mas.  Cal.  4-phyil.  Cor.  0.  Siam. 
2,  3. — Fr*.  Cal.  4-phyll.  inxqual.  Cor.  0.  Stig. 
capitatum.  Bac.  1 -sperm  a. 

1.  Cassinoidcs.  Antilles.  Shrub. 

2.  Portdosa.  Florida.  Shrub . 

3.  Ligustrina.  Illinois.  Shrub. 

4.  Acuminata.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Shrub. 


Triandria. 

1768.  Phcrnix  Palma.  Spat  ha  universalis  1-valv. 

Mas.  Cal.  S-part.  Cor.  8-pet.— Fan.  Cal.  3-part, 
Cor.  3 pet.  Put.  1.  Drupa  ovata. 

1.  Dadyhfera.  Africa,  the  E.  and  India,  Shr. 

2.  Recltnata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

3.  Farinifera . East  Indies.  Shrub. 

Given  under  Moncecia  Hexandria  by  Persoon. 

% 1759.  Empethum.  Ma*.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  S-pet. 
Slam,  longa.— Ken.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Styli  9- 
Bacca  9-sperma. 

1.  Album.  Portugal.  Shrub. 

2.  Rubrum.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Shrub. 

S.  Nigrum.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 
1762.  Maba.  M*s.  Cal.  3-fid.  Cor.  tubulosa  3- 
fida. — Fr*.  Cal.  inferus-3-fid.  Cor.  I Drupa  2~ 
loc.  locul.  2-spermis. 

1.  Elliptica.  Tonga  taboo.  Shrub. 

9 2.  Laurina.  9 5.  Geminate.  9 7.  Reticulata. 

• 9 3.  Obovata.  9 6.  Littorea.  9 8.  Compacta. 

9 4.  Hu  nulls. 

Sp.  2—8  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown,  Prodr. 
p.  527. 

Under  this  genus  Persoon  includes  Ferkeola. 


S fid.  Cur.  0.  Sty!.  1.  Stig.  subrotundum.  Bac. 

1 loc. 

1.  Alba.  South  of  Europe.  Shrub. 

Under  this  genus  Peraooo  includes  Helwixgia. 

1760.  Stilaoo.  Mas,  Cal . tubulosus  3-seu  4-dent. 
Cor.  0.  Siam.  2 aeu  3. — Fen.  Cal.  tubulosus  5- 
deot.  Cor.  0.  Ned.  annulus.  Id  basin  germiois. 
Stig.  2,  unicum  2-fid.  Drupa  1-sperma. 

1.  Bunius.  E.  I nd.  Shr.  2.  Diandra.  Do.  Shr . 

1761.  Catlrus.  M*s.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  3 fida.— Ft*. 
Cal.  3 part.  Cor.  0.  Slyl.  3.  Caps.  3 cocca. 

1.  Spicifiorus.  India.  Shrub. 

1765.  Williiexowia.  Mas.  CaL  multiglumis.  Cor. 
6-pet.  Ned.  camosum  6-part.  coroUam  cingens. 
—Fr«.  Cal.t  Cor.  et  Ned.  maris.  Germ,  superum. 
Styl.  1.  Stig.  2 scu  3.  Drupa  1-sperma. 

1.  Striata.  Cape.  Per.  2.  Teres.  Cape.  Per. 
S.  Compressa.  Cape.  Perm. 

1767.  Elbgia.  Mai.  C'al.  6-glumis  inxqualis.  Cor. 
0. — Pm.  Cal.  6-glum.  inxq.  Cor.  0.  Styli  3. 
Caps.  3 -loc. 

1.  Juucca , or  Thyrsifera.  Cape.  Perm. 

• 2.  Racemosa.  Cape.  (Enc.  not.  vi.  177.) 

1766.  Restio.  Mas.  Spica  imbricata.  Cal.  6-glu- 
mis xqualis.  Cor.  0.— Feu.  Cal.  et  Cor.  at  m 
marc.  Styl.  2 sen  3.  Sem.  1 ? 

1.  Articulatus.  Tranqucbar.  Perm. 

2.  Imbricatus.  Cape.  8.  Smcigerus.  Cape. 

3.  Distnchyos.  Cape.  9.  Tectorum.  Cape. 

4.  Vaginatus . Cape.  10.  A cm  mi ua  tvs.  Cape. 

5.  Anstatus.  Cape.  11.  Parviflohts . Cape. 

6.  Cemuus.  Cape.  12.  Erect  us.  Cape. 

7.  Lmbcllatus.  Cape.  13.  Argenteus.  Cape. 

14.  Thamnochortus.  Cape. 

15.  Scariosus.  Cape.  * 38.  Laxus. 

16.  Fruticosus.  Cape.  9 39.  Australis. 

1 7.  Simplex.  N.  Zeal.  • 40.  Pollens. 

18.  Trijlorus.  Cape.  *41.  Gracilis. 

19.  Compressus.  Cape.  • 42.  Complanaius. 

20.  Distichus.  Cape.  *43.  Tremulus. 

21.  Tetragonus.  Cape.  *44.  Compressus. 

22.  Triticeus . Cape.  • 45.  Nutans. 

23.  Glomcratus.  Cape.  • 46.  Cincrascens. 

24.  Jncurvatus.  Cape.  • 47.  Laxus. 

*25.  Digital  us.  Cape.  *48.  Tropicus. 

26.  Verticillaris.  Cape.  * 49.  Microstachys. 

27-  Scopa.  Cape.  * 50.  Clavatus. 

28.  Virgatns.  Cape.  9 5\.  Fastigiaius. 

29.  Paniculatus.  Cape.  • 52.  Dimorphus. 

30.  Dichotomus.  Cape.  • 53.  Crispatus. 

9 31.  Elongatus.  Cape.  *54 . Pubescens. 

9 32.  Squarrosus.  Cape.  * 55.  Sphacclatus. 

•33.  Iitjidus,  Cape.  *56.  Fasciculatus. 

9 34.  Squamosus.  Cape.  • 57.  Flexuosus. 

• 35.  Cuspidatus.  Cape.  * 58.  Tetraphyllus. 

• 36.  Monocephalus.  9 59.  Laterifioms. 

9 37.  Deforms . 

Sp.  1—20,  22, 23,  25  perennial.  Sp.  21, 24,  26-30 
shrubby. 

Sp.  35 — 59  from  N.  Holl.  and  Van  Diem.  Island. 
Sp.  59  is  the  Calorophus  elongata  of  La  bilk. 
Sec  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  245—247. 
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% 1778.  Hippopmae.  Mai.  CaL  2- part.  Cor.  0. — 
Ft*.  CaL  2-fid.  Cor.  0.  StuL  1.  Bacca  1-spcrma. 
J.  Rhamuoides.  EngL  ana  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  Canadensis,  Canada.  Shrub. 

1773.  Monti  nia.  Mai.  Cals  4-dent.  Cor.  4 pet. 
— Fr«.  Cal.  4-dcnt.  aupenis.  Cor.  4-pet.  Styl. 
2-fid.  *S lig.  reniformia.  Caps.  2-loc.  polyspcrma. 
1.  Ad  is.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

1776.  Brucea.  Mai.  Cal.  4- part.  Cor.  4-pct.  Neel. 
4-lob. — Pen.  Co/.,  Cor . et  Sect,  maria.  Pericarp. 
4,  l-sperma. 

1.  Ferruginea.  Abyssinia.  Shrub. 

1775.  Sch.effe’UA.  Mas.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  4-pct., 
aut  nulla.— P**.  Cal.  4-seu  5 part.  Cor.  4-pct. 
aut  0.  Bacca  2 loc.  Sent,  aolitaria. 

1.  Comp/el a ♦ Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

2.  Lateriflora.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 
1772.  Cavanilla.  Mas.  Cal.  4 phyll.  Cor.  0.— 

Fan.  Cal.  4 phyll.  superus.  Cor.  0.  SlyL  in  apice 
germinii  radiatus.  STux  anceps  rugosa  1-loc. 

1.  Scandens  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

1780.  Nageia.  Mas.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0. — Fa*. 
Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Sty l L 2- fid.  Drupa  1- 
sperma. 

1.  Japonica.  Japan.  Shrub. 

2.  Arabica.  Arabia  Fell*.  Shrub. 

1770.  Trophir.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  4-pet. — P«. 
Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Sti/l.  2 -part.  Bacca  l-sperma. 

1.  Americana.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Lauri folio.  Qnito.  Shrub. 

3.  As  per  a.  -India.  Skr.  4.  Spmosa.  Do.  Shr. 
1774.  vi scum.  Mai.  Cal.  4 part.  Cor.  0.  FU. 

0.  A nth.  calyci  adnata?. — Ft  * Cal.  4 phyll.  sti- 
pend. Sty!.  0.  Cor.  0 Bacca  i-sperma.  San. 
cordatum. 

1.  Album.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Macrostachyon.  Martinique. 

3.  Orientate.  India.  5.  Rubntm.  Carolina. 

4.  Pauciflorum.  Cape.  6.  Purpureum.  Do7 

7.  BuxiJ'olium.  West  Indies. 

8.  Myrtilloides.  Martinique. 

9.  Rotundipdium.  Cape. 

10.  Antarclicum.  New  Zealand. 

11.  Cajtense.  Cape.  12.  Vaginatum.  Mexico. 

13.  Opuntioides.  Jamaica. 

14.  Obscurum.  Cape.  16.  Latifolium.  Jamaica. 

15.  Flavens.  Jamaica.  17.  Vcrticillatum.  Do. 

* 18.  Oxycedri.  Provence.  (Decand.  FI.  Cl.) 

All  shrubby. 

1769.  Anthospciimum.  Mu.  CaL  4 part.  Cor.  0. 
— P*¥.  Cal.  4- part.  Cor.  0.  Germ,  inferum.  Styl. 
2 reflexi. 

1.  Lanceolatum.  Cape.  S.  Ciliare.  Do.  Sh. 

2.  /Ethi'.picHm.  Do.  Shr.  4.  Scabrum.  Do. 

1781.  Koelera.  Ma«.  Co/.  4-part.  Cor.  0.  Ned. 
sqiumx  4.  Stam.  cal.  longiora.— Fm.  Cal.  4-part. 
Caj>s>?  1 sperma. 

1.  Lauri  folia  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

1771.  Batis.  Ma«.  Ament.  4 fariam  imbric.  Cal. 
squama.  Cor.  0.— Fe*.  Ament  ovatum  : involucro 
diphyllo.  Cal.  0.  Car.  0.  Stig.  2-lob.  sessile. 
Bac.  coadunatx,  4-spertnx. 

1 Maritima.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

^ 1779.  Mybica.  Mas.  Ament.  oblongum.  CaL 
•quaina  ovjul  Cor  0.— Fen.  Ament,  oblong.  CaL 
squama  ov.it  a.  Cor.O . Styli  2.  Drupa  1-aperma. 


1.  Galt.  England,  &c,  and  America. 

2.  Cerifcra.  From  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina. 

3.  Carolinensis.  From  Pennsylvania  to  Florida. 

4.  Pubescent.  New  Granada. 

5.  Faya.  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores. 

6.  Segrrgata.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

7.  jEthiopica.  Cape.  9.  Quercijbtia.  Cape. 

8.  Sarata.  Cape.  10.  Cordt/olia.  Cape. 
All  shrubby. 

1777.  Bkou.ssonetia.  Mas.  Anient,  cylmdraceum. 
CaL  4 part.  Cor.  0.— Fra.  Ament,  globosuro  re- 
ccptaculis  cylindracco-clavatis  compositum.  Cal. 
3-scu-4  dent,  in  apice  reccptaculi.  Styl.  lateralis 
subulatus.  Sew.  1,  calyce  tectum. 

i.  Papyrifera.  Japan,  and  the  isles  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Shrub . 


Pektakdria. 


1791.  Iresixe.  Mai.  CaL  2-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Acc/.  5 seu  7— Fe».  Cat.  2-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Stig.  2,  aessilia.  Caju.  seminibus  tomeptosis. 

1.  Ctlodoides.  Virginia  and  Florida.  Ann.  , 

2.  Diffusa.  S.  Amcr.  5.  Flavescent.  S.  Amer. 

3.  Elongate.  Do.  6.  Elatior.  Do.  Ann. 

4.  Cattescen*.  Do.  Shr. 

1794.  Cannabis.  Mas.  CaL  5 part.  Cor.  0.— Ft*. 
CaL  1 -phyll.  integer,  latere  hians.  Cor.  0.  Styl. 
2.  Nux  2-valv.  intra  ealyeem  clausum. 

1.  Sadia.  Persia.  Ann. 

$ 1795.  Humulls.  Ma«.  Cal.  5- phyll.  Cor.  0.— 
Hr*.  Cal.  1 -phyll.  oblique  patens,  integer.  Cor.  0. 
Styli  2.  Sem . 1,  intra  ealyeem  foliatum. 

1.  Lupulus.  England,  &c.  and  America.  Per. 
1782.  Pistacia.  Mas.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  0.— Few. 
CaL  S-fid.  Cor.  0.  Styli  3.  Drupa  1 -sperma. 

1.  Tri folia.  Sicily.  Shrub. 

2.  Reticulata.  The  East.  Shrub. 

3.  Cera.  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia,  India.  Shrub. 

4.  Terebinthus.  S.  of  Eur.  Barbary,  India.  Shr. 

5.  Atlantica.  Barbary.  Shrub. 

6.  Lentiscus.  South  of  Eur.  and  Palestine.  Shr. 
1796.  Zaxonia.  Mas.  CaL  3-phyLl.  Cor . 5- part. 

— F*w.  CaL  S-phyll.  Cor.  5-part.  Styli  3.  Bac. 
3-loc.  ini.  Sem.  2. 

1.  India i.  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  Percn. 

1789.  Pickamnia.  Mas,  Cal.  3-seu  5-part.  Cor.  3- 
seu  5-pet.  Stam.  3 sen  5.— F».  Cat.  et  Cor.  ma- 
ns. Styli  2.  Bac.  2-loc.  2-sperma. 

1.  Antidcsma.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shr. 

2.  Peutandra.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

1788.  Securineoa.  Mai.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
5 sub  rudimento  pistiili  iuserta.-— Ft*.  CaL  ? Cor.  ? 
Styl.?  * Caps.  3 cocca. 

1.  Nitida.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

1792.  Spinacia.  Mas.  Cal.  5 part.  Cor.  0.— Fe*. 
Cal.  4 fid.  Cor.  0.  Styli  4.  Sem.  1,  infra  ealy- 
eem induratum. 

1.  Oleracea.  Ann.  2.  Fera.  Siberia.  Ann. 

1793.  Acnioa.  Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0. — P**. 
Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  Styli  0.  Stig  3 aessilia. 
Caps,  l-sperma. 

1.  Cannabina.  Virginia.  Ann. 

2.  Ruscocar/ia.  Virginia.  Ann. 

1790.  Aniidesma.  Mai.  CaL  5-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
A nth.  2-tiJjr.— Fin.  CaL  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stig, 
5.  Bac,  cyliudnca,  l-sperma. 
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1.  Alextteria.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Madagascar  iensis.  Madagascar.  Shrub . 

3.  Zciflanica.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

4.  Sy/rrxtris.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

5.  Adda.  Do.  Shr.  6.  Pubescent.  Do.  Shr. 
7.  Panic u hi tn.  Do.  Shrub . 

1781.  Fi.uooea.  M*».  Calyx  5-phyll.  Cor.O.  Hu- 
dim.  pistilli. — Fm*  Calyx  5-phyll.  (’or.  0.  Sty  I. 
2-part.  S/ig.  recurvata  2-tida.  Bac.  4-sperma. 
Sent,  arillata. 

I.  Leucopyrus.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1798.  Savia.  Mm.  Cat.  5-phyll.  Cor.  3-seu  5-pet. 
Ned.  margo  camosus. — Fts.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor. 
S-seu  5 pet.  Ned.  inargo  earnouts.  Siyii  3,  bifid). 
Cepe.  S-cocca  3-ior. 

1.  Sessili flora.  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

1786.  Asthonium.  Ma«.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  6-pet. 
— Frx.  Cal-  et  Cor.  maris.  Sty/i  3.  Setn.  1. 

1.  Graeeolens.  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shrub. 
1785.  Melicytus.  Mas.  Cal.  5-dcnt.  Cor . 5-pct. 
Ned.  squamae  5 clavatse  cymthiformes.— Kan.  Cal. 
et  Cor.  mans.  Ned.  squamx  5,  3-angularec.  Caps. 
baccata  1 loc.  4-scu  5-valv.  sub-5-spcrma. 

1.  Rami  floras.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

1787.  Cakakium.  Mas.  CaL  2-phyll.  Cor.  3-pet. 
— F*w.  Cal.  2 phyll  Cor.  S-pet.  Stig.  sessile. 
Drupa  nuce  3 gona,  3-loc. 

1.  Commune.  Moluccas.  4.  Hirsutum.  Moluccas. 

2.  Syfvcstre.  Amboyna.  5.  Microcarpum.  Do. 

3.  Batsamifrrum.  Do.  6.  Dccmnanum.  Do. 

* 7.  Pimcla.  China  and  Cochinchina.  ( Lour.) 

AU  shrubby.  See  AnuaU  of  Botany , vol.  i.  p.  36. 
1783.  Zantiioxyllm.  Ma*.  Cal.  5 -part.  Cor.  0. 
Fm.  Cal.  5- part.  Cor.  0.  Pitt.  5.  Capt.  5>  1- 


spermx. 

1.  Trmatum.  Dominica. 

2.  Emarginatum.  Jamaica. 

3.  Acuminatum.  Do. 

4.  Pune t alum.  St  Cruz. 

5.  Spinotum.  Jamaica. 


7.  Aromattcum. 

8.  Rhoi folium.  E.  Ind. 

9-  Jugiandi folium.  Dom. 

10.  Rigid am  S.  America. 

11.  HermaphrodUum.Oui. 


6.  Llava  Her  cults.  W.  Ind.  12.  Fraxineum.  N.  Amcr. 
All  shrubby. 

1797.  Feuil  lea.  M»s.  Cal.  5 fid.  Cor.  5-fid  a.  Sfam. 
5.  Nect.  Fit.  5,  conniventia.  — Fw.  CaL  5-fid. 
SlyL  5.  Pom.  durum.  3-loc.  corticosum. 

1.  Trilobala.  E.  Indies.  Shr.  2.  Conti folia.  W.  Ind. 

Hexandbia. 

1800.  Suilax.  Ma*.  Cal.  6-phyll.  Cor.  0. — Km.  Cal. 
6-phyll.  Cor . 0.  Sly  ft  3.  Bac.  3 loc.  Sent.  2. 

1.  Atpera.  Europe  and  Palestine.  Shrub. 

2.  Ntgra.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Shrub. 

3.  Mauritanica.  Barbary.  Shrub. 

4.  Denlata.  South  America.  Shrub . 

5.  Excelta.  The  East.  Shrub. 

6.  Zeylanica.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

7.  Quadrangular  it.  North  America.  Shrub . 

8.  Longifolia . Cayenne.  Shrub. 

9.  Sarsaparilla.  V rginia.  Shrub. 

10.  Maypurensit.  Orouoco.  Shrub. 

11.  Oblongata.  Caribbees.  Shrub. 

12.  LapiKicra.  Caraccav.  Shrub. 

13.  Perjidiata.  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

14.  Cordifolia.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

15  China.  China,  Japan,  and  Bourbon.  Shr. 

16.  Cordalo-ovala.  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

17.  Acuminata.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 


18.  Rolumlifcliui  Notch  America.  Shrub, 

19.  Ijauri folia.  North  America.  Shrub. 

20.  SirhiltlicQ.  South  America.  Shrub. 

21.  Tamnoidcs.  North  America.  Peren . 

22.  C n due  a.  Canada.  Shrub. 

23.  Havnnensis.  Havannah.  Shrub. 

24.  B na  nox.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

25.  Hastata.  Carolina  and  Florida.  Shrub. 

26.  Aucepe.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

27.  HcrCacca.  North  America.  Peren. 

28.  Scabriusmla.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

29.  Cumanendt.  Cumatia.  Shrub. 

30.  Dom tn. gratis.  Domingo.  Shrub. 

31.  / xtnceolain.  Virginia.  Shrub. 

32.  Tri/dinenia.  River  Atabapo.  Shrub. 

S3.  Ripogonum.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

31 . Purpurata.  New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

35.  Canar&nsit.  Teoenfie.  Shrub. 

30.  Pubera.  Carolina,  Georgia.  Shrub. 

37-  Mollis.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

38.  Pseudo  China.  Virginia,  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

39.  MacrophtjUa.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

40.  Pedunctuarit.  Canada  and  Pennsylvania.  Per, 

41.  A’istolochur/olia.  Domingo.  Shrub. 

*42.  Catalonica.  Catalonia  and  Bermudas.  | Duham. 
*43.  Pajtyrncca.  Cayenne. 

*44.  Vitcifolia.  St  Domingo. 

• 45.  Obliyuaia.  Peru. 

*46.  Australis.  N.  S.  Wales.  1 Smith  in  White's 

• 47.  CltfCiphylla.  N.  S.  Wales. ) Voyage. 

• 18.  E/lijiiica.  N.  Holland.  7 R.  Brown,  Prodr. 

• 49-  IjOtifolia.  N.  Holland,  j p.  29  h 

| 1799.  Tamvs  Mai.  CaL  6-pat;.  Cor.  0* — Frx. 
Cal.  6 part.  Cor . 0.  SlyL  3- fid.  Bacca  3-k>c., 
infers.  Sem.  2. 

1.  Communis.  England  and  in  the  East.  Perot. 

2.  j lephantipee.  Cape.  Per.  3.  Crctica.  Cand.  Pe. 
1802.  D lose  or  ea.  Ma*.  Cal.  6 part.  Cor.O.  Fra. 

CaL  6-part.  Cor.  0.  Styli  8.  Caps.  3-loc.,  com- 
pree&a.  Sent.  2,  membraoacca. 


CtwXXlt. 

Dwa 


. | Duham. 
I Arb.  N 
fEd.it. 

J 231. 


1.  Pcntaphiflla.  India. 

2.  Triphylti.  Malabar. 

S.  Septemhba.  Japan. 

4.  Quin qtteloba.  Do. 

5.  Triloba.  S.  Amcr. 

6.  Brasiliensin.  Brasil. 

7.  Cajennensis.  Caven. 

8.  Aculeata.  Malabar. 

9.  Nutnmttlaria.  Moluc 
10.  Verticillata . Java. 
W.Alata.  India. 

12.  Bulbifera.  Do.  and 
New  Holland. 

13.  Japonica  Japan. 

• 27.  Paimata.  S.  America. 


14.  Scabra . Oronoco 

15.  Atpera.  Do. 

16.  Cuspidata.  Do. 

17.  Conacea.  S.Aracr. 

18.  Pdygonoidcs.Qvyn. 

19.  Santa.  India. 

20.  Piperifotia.  S.Am. 

21 . Eburnea.  Cochinch 

22.  Villosa.  S.  Amcr. 

23.  Aliiuima  Martmiq 

24.  Oppetsitifolia.luAu. 

25.  (arrkota.  Peru. 

26.  August ifulia.  Co- 
chiochins. 

i Jftsstru  ) 


• 28.  Peltata.  (Herbarium  of  Jussieu.) 

*?»•  N'  H“  ?R.  Brown,  Pro- 

•^rrr^WHoi^d{  ^ r-w*- 

Sp.  1 — 26  perennial. 

1801.  Rajania.  Ma».  Cal.  6-part.  Cor.O.  F«* 
Cal.  6-part.  ('or.  0.  Styli  3.  Samara:  l-«per- 
* rose,  apice  alat*. 

].  An.usti/olta.  Hispaniola.  Ann. 

2.  Mucr  nata.  Domingo.  Perm. 

3.  Hastata.  Domii.go.  Peren. 

4.  Ovatn.  Do.  Shr.  5.  Coruata.  $.  Amcr. Per- 
6.  Qmnquefolia.  West  Indies.  Peren. 
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b 1,  Quanta.  Japan.  Per.  8.  Hrxaphylla.  Do.  Per. 
*9.  Ixtbata.  Peru.  * 10.  Flexuosa.  Peru. 

1803.  Braun  e a.  Mu.  Cal.  3 phy  II.  Cor . S-pet. 
Ned.  squamx  0.— Fra.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  3-pet. 
Ned.  0.  Styli  3. 

1.  Menispermoides.  India.  Shrub. 

1804.  Ferreola.  Mas.  CaL  S-dent.  Cor.  tubu- 
losa  3-fida.  Stum,  receptaculo  inserts. — Fra.  Cal. 
et  Cor.  man's.  Sid.  1.  Dacca  diipcma. 

1.  Buxi folia.  India.  Shrub. 

Given  under  Maba  by  Persoon. 

1806.  Cham  jfdorba.  Maa.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  3- 
part.  Siam.  6.  Styli  rudimentum  staminibus  lon- 
giua. — Fbm.  Cal.  3 part.  Cor.  3-pet.  Ned.  squa- 
ma*, 3 inter  pet.  et  germen.  St  git  3.  Drupa  suc- 
culents 1-ipcrma. 


lenta  1-spcrma. 

1.  Gracilis.  Caracca 


dent.  Cor.  3-pet. — Fra.  CaL  Cor.  ct  Pitt,  ignoti. 
Drupa  1- sperms  imbricata. 

1.  Flexuosa.  Surinam.  Shrub. 

1807.  Borabscr.  M*t.  CaL  3-phyll.  Cor.  hypo- 
crateriformis  limbo  3-part.— Fra.  Cal.  8 seu  9- 
phy  11.  imbric.  Cor.  0.  St  am.  8 monadclpha.  Styl. 

0.  Drupa  3-pyre  tra. 

1.  Flabelliformis.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

• 1805.  El  air.  Ma*.  CaL  6-phyl).  Cor.  6-fid.— Fm. 
CaL  6-phyIL  Cor.  6-pet.  Styl.  1.  Stig,  3. 
Drupa  1 sperma  fibrosa.  Nux  3- vain 
].  Guinrensis.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

*Jl  Occident  alts.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

OcTANDRIA. 

■J  1809.  PoPlLis.  M**.  Ament,  cylii.draceum.  CaL 
squama  lacera.  Cor.  turbinata,  obliqua,  integra. 
— Fm.  Ament,  cylindractum.  Cal.  ct  Cor.  mans. 
Stig.  4-fid.  Caps.  2-loc.  Sent.  multa  pappota. 

1.  Alba.  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy. 

2.  Canescms.  England,  France,  Germany. 

3.  Trepida.  N.Amer.  9.  Monilifera.  N.  Amer. 

4.  Trcmula.  Eng.  &c.  10.  Angnfata.  N.Amer. 


4.  '1'rcmutn.  Eng.  ficc.  10.  Angnfata.  N.  Amer. 

5.  Laevigata.  N.Amer.  11 . Baltamifera.  North 

6.  Greeca.  Archipe-  Amer.  and  Siberia, 

lago  Isles.  12.  Candicans.  Canada. 

7.  Nigra.  Engl.  See.  13.  llcterophyUa.  N.  Am. 

8.  Dibit  at  a.  Italy.  • 1 4.  Granaidentata.  Canada. 

All  shrubby. 

£ 181 1.  Rhodiola.  Mas.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  4- pet. 
—Fm.  CaL  4-part.  Cor.  0.  Ned.  4.  Pitt.  4. 
Caps.  4,  polyspermz. 

.1.  liosea.  Brit.  Lapland,  Austria,  Switz.  Per. 
1810.  Commiphora.  M»*.  Cal.  4-dent.  Cor.  4-pet. 
erecta.  Stam . 8 altcrna  majora.— Fra.  ignoti. 

1.  Madagascarentis.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

1812.  Margaritaria.  ■ Ma*.  Cal.  4-dent.  Cor.  4- 
pet. — Fra.  CaL  et  Cor.  mans.  Styli  4 seu  5. 
Dace.  4 seu  5 sperms.  Sem.  arillo  5-cocco’ inclusa. 

1.  Nftbilis.  Antilles  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

1813.  Hermebia.  Mas.  Cal.  2 seu  3-phyll.  Cor.O . 
Fil.  brrvissima. — Fra.  Cal.  4 Seu  5 phy II.  Cor.  0. 
Styli  2.  Caps.  2-loc.  disperma. 

i.  Castaneifolia.  Banks  of  the  Orinoco.  Shr. 

Enkrandria. 

t-  1814.  Mercurialib.  Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor . 0. 
VOL.  IV.  PART  r. 


Amer.  and  Siberia. 

12.  Candicans.  Canada. 

1 3.  ilcterophylla.  N.  Am. 


Stam.  9 seu  12.  Antb.  globosx,  didytrf*.— Fra.  CUjsXXU. 
Cal.  3-  part.  Cor.  0.  Styli  2,  Cajss.  2-cocca,  r)ugc>A  , 

2- loc.,  I sperma.  J- 

1.  Pcrennis.  England,  See.  Peren. 

2.  Ambigua.  Spam  and  Portugal.  Ann. 

3.  Annua.  England,  See.  Ann. 

4.  K/liptfca.  Portugal  and  Madeira.'  Shrub. 

5.  Longifolia.  6.  Tomentosa.  Fran.  Spain.  Skr. 

$ 1815.  Hydrocharis.  Mas.  Sjxitha  2-phylla.  Cal. 

3- fid.  Cor.  S-pet.  Fil.  3 intenorm  stylifera. — Fra. 

CaL  3-lid.  Cor.  3-pet.  Styli  6.  Caps.  6-loc., 
polysperma,  infera. 

1 . Morsus  roiwr.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per.  • 

1816.  Triplarib.  Ma*.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  3-pet. 

Stam.  9. — Kta.  CaL  3-part.  inf.  Cor.  3-pet.  Styl. 

3.  Caps.  1-sperma  3-valv. 

1.  Americana.  Carthagcna.  Shrub. 

2.  Itamijlora.  Carthagena.  Shrub. 

Decandria. 

1817.  Carica.  Ma*.  CaL  subnullus.  Cor.  5-fida, 
infundib.  Fil.  in  tubo  corolla: : altcrna  breviora. 

— Km.  Cal.  5- dent.  Cor . 5-pet.  Stig.  5.  Bacc. 

1-loc.  polysperma. 

1 . Papaya.  India*  Shr.  2.  Pyriformis.  Peru.  Skr. 

3.  Caul  (flora . Ca  race  as.  Shrub. 

4.  Microcar  pa.  Caraccas  and  Chili.  Shrub. 

5-  Spinosa.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

1818.  Gymnocladua.  Ma*.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5- 
pet. — Fra.  CaL  5-dent.  Cor.  5-pet.  Styl.  1.  Le- 
gum.  1-loc.  intus  pulpoiura. 

1.  Canadensis.  Canada.  Shrub. 

1819.  Kiggelahia.  Ma*.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pel. : 
glandular  5,  Slob*.  A nth.  aptcibus  perforata:.— 

Fra.  CaL  ct  Cor.  mans.  Styli  5.  Caps.  1-loc., 

5*valv.,  polysperma. 

1.  Afncana . Cape.  Shr.  2.  fniegri folia.  Do.  Shr. 

1821.  Com  *.hia.  Ma*.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.O.  Gland. 

5.  Anth.  2-part.— Fra.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  0. 
gland.  5,  germinibus  interposit*.  SlyL  o.  Caps. 

5,  1 -sperm*  glandulis  arnpliatis  obtectse. 

1.  Si yrti  folia.  S.  of  France  and  Spain.  Shr. 

2.  Sarmentosa.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

3.  Itusci folia.  Peru.  Shr.  4.  Phylicifolia.  Do.  Sh. 

5.  Thymifolia.  Peru.  Shrub. 

1620.  Schinus.  M**.  CaL  5-fid.  Pet.  5<— Fra. 

Flos,  maris.  Dacca  3-cocca. 

1.  Moltc.  Brasil.  Shrub. 

Dodecandria. 

£ 1822.  Stratiotsb.  Mas.  Spat  ha  2 phy  11a.  CaL 
3 part.  Cor.  3- pet.  Ned.  20,  anthenformu. 

Stam.  11-1 3.— F ra.  Spat  ha , Cal. , Cor.  et  Ned. 
mans.  Germ,  inferum  6-angularc.  Styli  6,  2-part. 


Bacc.  6-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Aluidet.  Engl,  and  < 

2.  Acoroides.  Ceylon. 


and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 


3.  Ntpnphoidet.  Caraccas.  Peren. 

Given  by  Smith  under  Polyakdria  Hexagynia. 
1824.  Euclba.  Mas.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-part. 
Stam.  15.— Fm.  CaL  ct  Cor.  maris.  Germ.  sup. 
Styli  2.  Caps,  baccata  S-cornis  3-loc.  Sem.  sofi- 
taru  arillata. 

1.  Lancca.  Cape.  Shr.  2.  Racemosa.  Do.  Skr. 
3,  Undulata.  Cape.  Shrub. 

2 v 
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CMssXXU.  1826.  M*HlfPERMP¥.  Mai.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Pet.  4 
Duxda.  wu  6-extcriora,  8-int.  Slam . 16* — F**.  Cor.  mans. 
V— —I  Slam.  8,  sterilia.  Germ.  2 seuS.  Bac.  2,  1 -sperm*. 

1.  Canadense.  Virginia,  Siberia.  Shrub. 

2.  Virginicum . Virginia,  Carolina.  Shrub. 

3.  Truobum.  Japan.  Shrub . 

4.  Palmatum.  Mauritius.  Shrub . 

5.  Orro/iaum.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida.  Shr. 

6.  Haslatum . E.  Ind.  6’Ar.  7-  Coctdus.  Java.  $Ar. 

8.  Cordi folium.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

9.  MaLabaricum.  Malabar.  Shrub. 

10.  Amarum.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

1 1 . dcw/KW.  Japan.  Shr . 12.  Crbpum.  Beng.  S’/ir. 

13.  Veliatum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

14.  Japonicum.  Japan.  Shrub. 

15.  Abut  a.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

16.  Orbicubstum.  Crocodile  Isles  in  Asia,  Shr. 

17.  Ed  tile.  Arabia  Felix.  Shrub. 

18.  Hirsutum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

19.  Muosotoides.  East  Indies.  Shntb. 

• 20.  OvatiJ'olium.  India.  ( Herb . of  Jussieu.) 

•21.  Flaveuens.  Moluccas.! 

•22.  Lacunosum.  Celebes.  (Lam.  Enc.  iv. 

• 23.  Radial um.  India.  Shr.  f p.  98. 

*24.  Acuminatum.  Do.  6'Ar.j 

*25.  Fenestratum.  Ceylon.  (Gxrtu.  deFr. L219.) 
1825.  Datisca.  Mi».  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  A nth. 
sessile*,  oblong*,  15. — Fix.  CaL  2-dent.  Cor.  0. 
Stuti  S.  Caps.  3-angularis,  3 corn  is,  1-loc.,  pervia, 
polysperma,  infers. 

1.  Cannahma.  Caudia.  Per.  2.  Ilirta.  Pcnnsylv. 
1823.  Toxicodendrum,  or  Hyainakciie.  Mh.  Cal. 
5-7  phyll.  Cor.  0.  Siam.  10-20.— Fix,  CaL  7-H- 
phyll.  irabric.  Cor.  0.  %/.  1.  Stig.  3.  Caps. 
‘J-loc.  3-cocca,  loculis  dispermis. 

1,  Cape  me.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 


ANY. 

1837.  Cliffortia.  M*«.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  0.  cImb  xxil 
Siam,  fere  30. — Fix.  Cal.  3-phyll.,  6 u perns.  Cor. 

0.  Sljfli  2.  Caps.  2-loc.  Sera.  ].  s 

1.  Odor  at  a.  9.  Graminea.  \G.  Juniperina. 

2.  Serrata.  10.  Cinerea.  17.  Obcordata. 

3.  Ftrruginca.  11.  Pulchella . 18.  Dentata. 

4.  C uneat  a.  12.  Crenata.  19.  Trif'oliata. 

5.  Ilici folia.  13.  Eric  erf olia.  20.  Temata. 

6.  Trulentala . 14.  Tereti  folia.  21.  Sannenlwn. 

7.  Rusci folia.  15.  Ft  If  olio,  22.  Falcata. 

8.  Strohilifera. 

All  small  shrubs,  and  from  the  Cape. 

1833.  Trewia.  Mm.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  0. — Ft*. 

CaL  4-fid.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  1.  Stig.  4 plumusa. 

Caps.  4-cocca,  4-suerma,  4-loc. 

1.  Nudifiora.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Tricuspidala.  Cochinchiiuu  Shrub. 

1832.  Xylosma.  Mas.  CaL  4 scu  5 part.  Cor.  0. 

Neel.  glauduU,  annularis.  Siam.  20-50. — Fsa. 

Cal.  Cor.  ct  Ned.  maris.  Stt/L  0.  Stig.  sub-S- 
fid.  Bacca  ? subbiloculam  disperma. 

1.  Suurro/cns.  Society  Isles.  Shrub. 

2.  Oroiculaium.  Savage  Id.  in  the  Pacific.  Shr. 

1834-  HlblNGKAA.  Mas.  t «/.4-pbyll.  Cor.  0. 

15-25. — F km.  CaL  6-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Slyl.  2.  Bac. 
didyma,  2-loc.  disperma. 

1.  Nitida.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

1836.  Embryopteris.  wu*.  Cal.  4-dent.  Cor.  4- 
fid.  Slam.  20.  Anth.  2-fid. — Fu.  Cal.  4-dcnt. 

Cor.  4-fida.  Slig.  crucial um,  sessile.  Pomum  8- 
sperm  urn. 

1.  Glut  infer  a.  Mts.  of  the  East  Indies.  Shr. 

Given  under  Diospyros  by  Pcrsoon. 

1831.  Hamadryas.  Mas.  CaL  5 seu  6 phyll.  Cor. 

10-scu  12-pet.  Slam.  50.— Fun.  CaL  6- seu  6- 
phyll.  Cor.  10  sen  12-pet.  Germ,  numeroia.  Sen. 
oumcrosa. 


Icosandria. 

1829.  Rottlbra.  Mas.  CaL  2-part.  Cor.  0.  Siam. 
SO- *0. — Fen.  Cal,  4-dent.  C'or.  0.  Styli  3.  Caps. 
34oc.  3-cocca,  3-sperma. 

1.  Tincloria.  India.  Shrub. 

1828.  Gelokium.  Mas.  CaL  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stain. 

12.— Fix.  CaL  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Styli  0.  Stig. 
3 laccra.  Caps.  3-loc.  3-talv.  3-sperma. 

1.  Bifarium.  East  Indies.  Perm. 

2.  Lanceolalum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1827.  Flacourtia.  Mas*  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Siam. 
50-100. — Fax.  CaL  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stig,  stcl- 
tatum  sessile.  Bac.  multiloc.  loc.  dispermis. 

1.  Ramontchi.  Madagascar.  Shrub. 

2.  Flauescens.  Guinea.  Shrub. 

3.  Cataphracta.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

4.  Sapidn.  E.lnd.  Shr.  5.  Sepia ria.  Do.  Shr. 

1830.  Hedycaria.  M*s.  Cal.  planus,  8-scu  10-fid. 
Cor.  0.  Anth.  50  sesiiies  baroatx.— Ft*.  CaL  ct 
Cor.  mans.  Germ,  numerosa.  Nuccs  6*10. 

1.  Dentata.  New  Zealand.  Shr. 

Polyak  dhia. 

1835.  Perula.  Ma*.  CaL  diphyll.  Pet.  1 conca- 
vum.  Sect,  squama;  multifid*.  Slam.  24-30. — 
Vk  v.  CaL,  Cor.  et  Ned.  maris.  Germina  4.  Caps. 
3-loc.  3-valv.  3-spcrma. 

1.  Arborea.  Mariquita  in  America.  Shrub. 


1.  Magcllanica.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Perea. 

1838.  Cycas.  Mas.  Ament,  imbric.  CaL  squama 
spathulata.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  globes*  in  squama 
sessiles.— Fax.  Spadix  compre&so-auccps.  CaL  0. 
Cor.  0.  Styl.  1.  Drupa  l -sperma. 

1.  Circimdis.  India.  Shrub. 

2.  Revviula.  Japan  and  Chins.  Shrub. 

*3 . Thuarsii.  Madagascar.  ( Thuars.) 

* 4.  Angulalu.  N.  Hofi.  (Brown,  Prodr.  p. 348.) 
This  genus  is  given  under  Cryptogamia  by  Lio* 
n*us. 

1839.  Zamja.  Mas.  Ament,  strobiliforme.  CaL  squa- 
ma obovata.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  globos*,  nma  detus- 
centes  in  squama,  sessilcs. — Fix.  Ament.  strobildor- 
me.  Cal.  squama;  peltatx.  Cor.  0.  Germ.  2. 
Sty  It  0.  Bocae  2,  1 -sperm*. 

].  Cycad folia.  Cape.  5.  Tenuis.  Bahamas. 

2.  Pungent.  Cape.  6.  Media.  East  Indies. 

3.  Tridentala.  Cape.  7.  DebiUs.  East  Indies. 

4.  Angustifolia.  Bahamas. 

8.  Jntegr folia.  Domingo  and  Florida. 

9.  M uncat  a.  S.  Armr.  12.  Longijolia.  Cape. 

10.  Furfur acea.  W.  Ind.  13.  iMnuginosa.  Cape. 

11.  Sttiralis.  N.  Hull.  Ik  Ho.  ida.  Cape. 

All  shrubby. 

“ Species  Amcr.  qux  Zamix  genuinx,  a Capccsi- 
bus  et  N.  Holl.  forsau  genere  distinguendz,” 
&c.  &c.  Sec  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  346. 

This  genus  is  given  under  Cryptooamla  by  Lin* 
n*us.  - 
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"v—**  1040.  Araucaria.  Ma*.  Ament,  imbric.  Cal  aqua- 
ma  subligoosa.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  10-12  in  squama 
connat a. — Fsn.  Ament,  strobdiformc.  Cal  squa- 
ma lanceolata  coriacea  2-flora.  Cor.  0.  StyL  0. 
*^.2  -valve.  Nax  coriacea  cuneiformis  apice  alata. 

I.  Jmbricata.  Chili  on  the  Andes.  Shrub. 

% 1041.  J umperus.  M»«.  Ament,  ovatum.  Cal.  squa- 
ma. Cor . 0.  Sum.  3.— F»s*.  Cal  3-part.  Pet.  3. 
Sty  it  3.  Bac.  3-sperma,  tribus  tuberculis  calycis 
imrqualts. 

1.  Tkurifertt.  Spain  and  Mexico.  Shrub. 

2.  Barbadensis.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr. 

3.  Bermudiana.  Bermudas.  Shrub. 

4.  Chinensis.  China.  Shrub. 

5.  Excelsa.  At  the  Caspian  and  in  Jamaica. 

6.  Sabina.  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Siberia.  Shr, 

7.  Fietidisdma.  Armenia.  Shrub. 

0.  Virgiaiana.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Shrub. 

9.  Communis.  Britain  and  cold  parts  of  Europe. 
Shrub. 

10.  Saua.  Salzburg,  Styria,  and  Siberia.  Shr. 

11.  Qxyctdrut.  Spain  and  France.  Shrub. 

12.  Phuenicea.  S.  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Shr. 

13.  I*yda.  France  and  Sioeria.  Shrub. 

• 14.  Dm pacea.  Syria.  (Labillard.  PL  Syr.) 

^ 1842.  Taxi; #.  Ma*.  Cal.  4-phyll.  gemmae.  Cor. 
0.  Siam,  multa.  Anth.  pchatx  8-fid.- — Fr*.  Cal. 
4 phylL  gcramx.  Cor.  0.  Sly/.  0.  Son.  1,  caly- 
culo  baccato,  integerrimo. 

1.  Baccaia.  England,  Europe,  and  Siberia.  Shr « 

2.  Canadensis.  Canada.  Shrub. 

3.  Ehmgata.  Cape.  Shrub. 

4.  Montana.  Peru  and  Mexico.  Shrub . 

5.  Nucifera.  Japan.  Shrub. 

6.  Ma.  ronht/lla.  Japan.  Shrub. 

7.  Latifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

8.  Falcata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub . 

9.  Toment^ia.  Cape.  Shrub. 

10.  VcrtiaUiUa.  Japan.  Shrub. 

1843.  Ei  ■hedra.  Mat.  Ameuti  Cal  2- fid.  Cor.  0. 
Siam.  7.  Anth.  4 inferior***  3 sup. — I s*.  Cal.  2- 
part.  quintuplex.  Cor.  0.  Pitt.  2.  Sent.  2,  ealyce 
baccato  tecta. 

1.  Distachya.  France,  Spain,  Swit2.  Barbary. 
Shrub. 

2.  Motto  ^ achy  a.  Siberia  and  Hungary.  Shr. 

3.  Alti  siva.  Barbary.  Shrub. 

4.  Fragili*.  Barbary  and  Candia.  Shrub , 

5.  Americana.  Peru.  Shrub. 


6.  Convohulacea.  East  Indies.  Shrub.  CfacXXfi. 

7.  Caapcba.  South  America.  Peren.  Diorcts 

8.  Smuacina,  Carolina.  Shrub.  “1 11 ' ' 

1852.  Horbfieldia.  Ma*.  Cal  O.  Cor.  tubulota 

3-quctra  3- fid.  limbo  conniveute.  Fil.  commune. 

Anth.  connat*.— Ft*.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Stylus 
0.  Stig.  punctum  obscurum.  Drupa  1-sperma 
supers. 

1.  Odorata.  Ceylon  and  Java.  Shrub. 

1851.  Myristica.  M*i.  Cal  0.  Cor.  campan.  3- 
fid.  Fil.  columnare.  Anth.  8-10  connat*.— Ft*. 

Cat.  0.  Cor.  campan.  3-fid.  decidua.  Sty l 0. 

Stig.  2.  Drupa  nucc  arillata  l-sperma. 

1.  Moschata.  Moluccas.  2.  Ofoba.  Mariquita. 

3.  P/uiipperuis . Philippine  Isles. 

4.  Fatua.  Surinam  and  Tobago. 

5.  Tomcntosa.  Moluccas. 

6.  Mtcrocarpa.  Amboyna. 

7.  Salicifolia.  Moluccas. 

8.  Acuminata.  Madagascar. 

9.  Madagascarientis.  Madagascar. 

10.  Sebifera.  South  America. 

• 11.  Citnidfera.  New  Holland.)  Brown,  Prodr. 

• 12.  Insiptda . New  Holland.  J p.  400. 

All  !.hrubby. 

1S47.  DnvANDRA.  Mas.  Cal  2-phyll.  Cor.  5-pct. 

Fil.  9 connata. — Fr*.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet. 

Caps,  lignosa  4-vel  5-cocca,  h»c.  l*6permis. 

1.  Cordata . Japan.  Shrub. 

1845.  Batschia,  or  Trichoa.  Mas.  Cal.  S-phyD, 

Cor.  S-pct.  Siam.  6 basi  connata,  quorum  3 ate- 
rilia. — Pen.  Cal  et  Cor.  mans.  Germ.  3.  Drupa 
coriacea,  nucc  semibiloc. 

1.  Racemosa.  Mariquita.  Shrub. 

2.  Spicota.  Mariquita.  Shrub. 

1856.  Latania.  Ma*.  Spatha  polyphyila.  Cal.  S- 
phyll.  Cor.  3* pet.  Siam.  15  1<». — Pew.  Spatha  9 
Cat. 9 Cor.  9 Pist.9  Drupa  corticosa  3-pyrena. 

1.  Rubra.  Mauritius.  Shrub. 

2*  Borbonica.  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

1848.  Loumeira.  Ma*.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  campan. 

5-fid.  Statu.  8-13  basi  coharentia.— F*m.  Cal.  et 
Cor.  maris.  Caps,  dicocca  2-loc.,  loc.  1-sperrois. 

1.  Cunei folia.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

2*  Glandulosa.  Mexico.  Shrub. 

1855.  Xakthe.  Ma*.  Cal  5-scu  6-part.  Cor.  5- 
seu  6 pet.  Fil.  columnare.  Anth.  5,  2-lob*  in 
capitulum  peltatum  cohcrcntes. — Fm.  Cal  et  Cor . 
maris  Stig.  5-6  scisilia.  Caps.  5-aeu  6-loc  poly- 
•perma. 

1.  Sea  miens.  Guiana.  Shrub. 


1846.  Excoec aria.  Ma*.  Ament.  cylindraceum.  Cal.  2.  Parriflora.  Guiana.  Shrub. 
squama.  Cor.  0.  Fil  3-part.— Fcm.  Cal.  squamae  1850.  Adelia.  Ma*.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  Slam. 
3.  Cor.  0.  Caps.  3 cocca.  plurima,  basi  coalita. — F*m.  Cal  5-part.  Cor.  0. 

1.  Agallocha.  E.  Indies,  Amboyna,  Ceylon.  Styti  3,  laccri.  Caps.  5-cocca. 

2.  Camettia.  E.  Iiid.  4.  Lucida.  Jamaica.  i.  JJcrnanlia.  America.  Shrub. 

3.  Tini folia.  Jamaica.  5.  Glandulosa.  Jamaic.  2.  RL'inella.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

All  shrubby.  3.  Addolon.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

1S44.  Ci  bampe!.os.  Mas.  Cal  4-phyIl.  Cor.  0.  *4 Ovata.  North  America.  (Persona,  ai.  635.) 

Sect,  r otatum.  Siam.  5 : fit.  coomtiv — Few.  Cal.  1849.  Alciiornea.  Ma*.  Cal  3-5  phyli.  Cor.  0. 
1-pbyll.,  ligulato-aubrotundus.  Cor.  0.  Styli  3.  Siam.  8 basi  connata— Fax.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  0. 
Barca  I. sperms.  Caps,  dicocca. 

1.  HemandifoUa.  East  Indies.  Shrub.  -1.  Lot  [folia.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Pareira.  East  Indies  and  8.  America.  Per.  1853.  Nepenthes.  Mas.  Cal  4-part,  patens  interne 

3.  Capensis.  Cape.  Perm.  . coloratus.  Cor.  0.  Fil  columnarr.  Anth.  15-17 

4.  Frvticrua.  Cape.  Shrub.  connata:.— Fi*.  Cal  et  Cor.  maris.  Stig.  peltatum 

5.  Laurifotia,  St  Thomas.  Shrub.  sessile.  Caps.  4-loc.  polysperma. 
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Class  XXII.  i .DUliUaloria.  Ceylon.  Peren. 

Ditrcia.  o Madagascar  iensis,  Madagascar.  Peren . 

* 3.  Phyllamphora.  Cochinchina.  Peren. 

$ 1354.  Ruse  us.  M*«.  CaL  6-phyll.  Cor,  0.  Ned. 
cent  rale,  ovatum,  apice  perforatum. — Few.  Cal.t 
Cor.  et  Ned.  mans.  Styl.  1.  Bacca  S-loc.  6 'em. 
2. 

J.  Aculcalus.  Brit.  France,  Italy,  Switz*  Shr. 

2.  Hypophylluw.  Italy.  Peren. 

3.  Ht/poglossitm.  Hungary  and  Italy.  Peren. 

4.  Androgynus.  Canary  Isles.  Shrub. 

5.  liacatwsus.  Archipelago  Isles.  Shrub. 

6.  Reticu/atus.  Cape.  Shr.  7.  Volubilis.  Cape. 
Given  under  Dutci  \ Triandria  by  Smith. 


1857.  Cluytia.  Mas.  CaL  5-phylL  Cor.  5-pet 
Ned.  glandulosum.  Siam.  5 rudimento  ca. 
lumnari  inserts. — Fu.  Cal.  et  Cor.  mans.  Stuti 
3.  Caps.  3-loc.  Sent.  1. 

\.  AlaiernoideM.  7. Pubescent.  13.  Hiria. 

2.  Polygonoidet.  8.  Tomentosa.  14.  Retusa. 

3.  Daphnoidcs.  9.  Hrterophylla.  15.  Stipularis. 

4.  Encoides.  10.  Pulchclla.  16.  ColUsus. 

5.  Tcnuijolia.  \\.  Ixinceolata.  1 7 . P alula. 

6.  Polifolia.  12.  Acuminata. 

All  shrubby.  Sp.  1—14  from  the  Cape.  Sp. 
15—17  from  India. 
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NEW  GENERA. 


New  Ge-  Diandria. 

neja. 

I.  ClARlsiA.  Mm.  Ament,  filiforme,  sulco  subspira- 
li.  Cal.  squama  minima. — Kr*.  Perianth,  proprium 
4-6-squamis  peltatis.  Sfyfi  2,  basi  connati.  Drupa 

1- sperma. 

1.  Raccmnxa.  Peru.  1 r.  „ 0 

a Bijtcra.  Peru,  j FL  Pcr'  P-  2«. 

Trfandria. 

II.  Lepyrodia.  Flores  dioici  v.  hermaphroditi.  Pe- 
rianth. 6-glume,  subzquale,  exsertum,  intra  6qua- 
mam  spicse  1-2-bracteatum.  Max.  Stnm.  3.  Anth. 
timplices,  peltatae.  Rudimentum  pistilli. — Fix.  Styli 
3.  Caps.  3-loc.  3-loba,  angulis  salientibus  dehis- 
cens.  Sent.  solitaria.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  247.) 

1.  Gracilis.  % 3.  Scariosa. 

2.  Siricta.  4.  llcrmaphrodita. 

All  from  New  Holland. 

III.  Anartiiria.  Perianth.  6-glume  subxtjualc. 
Ma«.  Fit.  3,  distincta.  Anth.  didymae  1 utjonque 

2-  fid*  . — Km.  St yli  3.  Caps.  3-loc.  3-loba.  Sent. 
solitaria  ( Id.  p.  240. ) 

1.  Scabra.  3.  Gracilis.  5.  Prolifer  a. 

2.  Ixecis.  4.  Paucijlora. 

All  perennial,  and  from  New  Holland. 

IV.  Loxocarva.  Mu.  - ---  - Feu.  solitarii  bibrac- 
teati.  Perianth.  4-glume.  Ovar.  1- sperm um.  Styl. 
tubulatus,  indivisus.  Slig.l.  Follic.  cartilagineus  ; 
marginc  convexo  dehiscens.  (Id.  p.  249.) 

1.  Cincrca.  New  Holland. 

V.  Leptocarpus.  Perianth.  6-glume.  Mas.  Siam. 

3.  Anth.  simplices,  peltate. — Fix..  Ovar.  l-sper- 
mum.  Stylus  1.  Stig.  2-3.  Utriculus  v.  S'ux 
Crustacea,  basi  styli  coronata.  (Id.  p.  250.) 

1.  A r is  tat  us.  3.  Ilamosus.  5.  Scariosus. 

2.  FJatior.  4.  Spathaceus.  6.  7 ’mas. 

This  genus  contains  also  Restio  Simplex  of  Willd. 

VI.  Chatastiiub.  Mu. Fm.  Perianth.  6- 

glume,  nanum,  glumis  3 interioribus  minutissimis, 
setaceis.  Ovar.  1-spermum.  Styl.  1.  Stig.  indi vi- 
sum. Nus  1-sperma,  perianthio  parum  aucto  cinc- 
la.  (Id.  p.  251.) 

1.  Lejdocarpoides.  New  Holland. 

VII.  Hypol^na.  Perianth.  6-glume.  Max.  amenta- 
cei.  Stain.  3.  Anth.  simplices  peltatae. — Ft*.  Styl. 
2-3-part,  deciduus.  Nux  ossea,  calva,  1-sperma 
basi  perianthio  breviore  cincta,  spicam  imbricatam, 
1-floram,  termioans.  (Id.  p.  251.) 


1.  Faxtigiata.  New  Holl.  and  Van  Diem.  ItL  HrvGi- 

2.  Exsu/ca.  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  hi.  am. 

VIII.  Anthobolub.  Perianth.  3-phyll.  Cor.  0. 

Mas.  Slam.  3,  basi  foliolorum  inserta. — Fm.  Pe- 
rianth. deciduum.  Stig.  sessile  3 lob.  Drupa  1- 
sperma.  Embryo  inversus,  in  axi  albumxmi  camo* 

•L  (Id.  p.  357.) 

1.  Ftlifolius . New  Holland.  Shrub. 

2.  Tnqucter.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

Tetrakdria. 

IX.  Oluedia.  Mi*.  Cal.  communis  squamis  iabric. 
Flosc.  plures.  CoroUul.  2-4-part.  FiL  plana  chu- 
tica.— Fix.  Co/,  connivens.  Cor.  ovata,  4-denta- 
ta.  Drupa  l -sperma  c coroll,  carnosa  formats. 

1.  Aspera.  rent.  Shrub.  1 FL  Per.  Syst. 

2.  Leeds.  Peru.  Shrub,  j p.  257. 

Pentajtdria. 

X.  Decostea.  Ma».  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-petv— 

Fix.  Cor.  0.  Styli  3.  Drupa  1-sperma,  cad.  sty- 
lisque  coronata. 

1.  Scandens.  Chili.  Shr.  (FI.  Per.  Syst.  259.) 

XI.  jEtoxicon.  Ma».  Cal . duplex  : ext.  globosus, 
int.  5-phyll,  deciduus.  Cor.  5- pet.  Nect.  squa- 
mis 5,  obcordatis.— Fix.  ut  in  mare.  Stylus  1,  2- 
Hd.  Drupa  1-sperma. 

1.  Punciatum.  Chili.  (FL  Per.  Syst.  260.) 
Hexaxdria. 

XII.  Morexia.  Palma.  Spaika  4-phyll.  Mai.  Cal. 

3-gonus,  planus.  Cor . 2-pct.  liuaiment.  germi- 
nis. — Fex.  Genii.  3-fid.  Stig.  3.  Drupa:  3,  1- 

. sperms. 

1.  Fra  grans.  Peru.  Shr.  (Ft.  Per.  Syst.  299.) 

XIII.  Hyph^xe.  Palma.  Cal.  6-part.  Pilatn.  ba- 
si connata.  Fex.  CaL  sexpart.  laciniis  subaequali- 
bus.  Drupa  1-loc.  Embryo  in  verticc  penspermi. 

1.  Cucifera.  Egypt  Shrub. 

XIV.  Xekotes,  Lomaxdra  of  JLabill.  Perianth. 
6-part,  subcoloratum.  Mu.  Pcrianthii  foliola  in- 
terior* v.  omnia  basi  cohxrentia.  Siam.  6,  perian- 
thio inserta.  Anth.  peltatae.  Rudimenlum  pistilli. 
—Fex.  Perianthii  foliola  distincta,  persistentia. 
Slam,  cassa.  Ovar.  34oc.  loc.  1-spcrrms.  Styli  % 
basi  connati.  Caps,  cartilagtnca,  S-loc.  3-valv. 
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valvis  medio  septiferis.  Sem.  peltate  (R.  Brown, 
Prod.  p.  259.) 

1.  Flexifotia.  <).  Gracilis.  17.  Armaria. 

2.  Mucronata.  10.  Denticulata.  18.  Distort*. 

8.  Collina.  11.  Imxo.  19.  Media. 

4.  Glauca . 12.  Rigid  a.  20.  Decomposita. 

5.  Lcucocephala.  IS.  Montana.  21.  Multi  flora. 

6.  Pauciflora.  14.  Fhtxiatilis.  22.  JEmvla. 

7.  FUiJormi*.  15.  Longi folia.  23.  Banksii. 

8.  Tmuifolia.  16.  Hystrix . 24-  Ha  litis. 

All  perennial,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van 

* Diemen’s  Island. 

Icosandru. 

XV.  CiTROSMA.  Mu.  Cal.  campan.  4-8-dent.  Cor. 
0.  Siam.  7*60,  petaliformia. — Pi*.  Flor.  mans.. 
Germ.  3*10.  S 'tyli  subulati.  Rue.  1-loc. ; e tubo 
cal,  formats.  Sem.  ossca  arillo  cucullato  semiinvo- 
luta.  ( FL  Per.  Sytt.  p.  264.) 

1.  Pyricarpa . 4.  Muricata.  6.  (hmlit. 

2.  Dental  a.  5.  Subinodora.  7.  Oblongifolia. 

S.  Tomentosa. 

AU  from  Peru.  Sp.  1 — 3 shrubby. 

XVI.  Pevmub.  Mat.  Cal . campan.  5 fid.  Pet.  5, 


cal.  inserta,  reflexa.  Ned.  0.  Slam,  fere  46,  glan-  Class XXI!. 
dulosa.— Fix.  Flor,  mans.  Ned.  squamis  5,  sub-  Oicrcia. 
sagittatus.  Germ.  2*9.  Styl.  0.  Drupe v ovale®  1 “v-*  ■' 

acuminatae. 

1.  Fragrant.  Chili.  ( FI.  Per.  Sytt.  p.  266.) 
Monadblphia. 

XVII.  Tavalla.  Mas.  Ament,  subcylindricum,  aa- 
theris  numerotts  4-gonis. — Fix.  Strobifus  o vat  us, 
carnosus,  3-5-lid.  Perianth,  snperum,  3-dentatum. 

Sem.  solitaria.  ( Arb.  aut  fruttces  fragrantes,  resi- 
niferi. ) {FI.  Per.  Sytt.  p.  270.) 

1.  Scabra.  3.  llaccmosa.  5.  Laciniata. 

2.  Glauca.  4.  Anguttifolia. 

A 11  from  Peru. 

XV III.  Lyginia.  Perianth,  sexglumc.  Mas.  Fit. 
longitudinaliter  connata  ! Auth.  3,  didyma*  ! utrin- 
que  2- fid. — Fix.  Styl.  3-part.  Caps.  S-loc.  3 loba, 
angulis  salientibti9  dehiscens.  Sem.  solitaria.  (R. 

Brown,  Prodr.  p.  248.) 

1.  Inherit**.  New  Holland.  [Schcenodum  tc - 
nax,  Mai.  of  Labill.) 

2.  Barbata.  New  Holland.* 

See  SctioxNODUM  in  Persoon’s  Synopsis , ii.  p.  163. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DICECIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  fall 
under  other  classes. 

' Monandria. 

Several  species  of  Casuarina. 

Triandria. 

Valeriana  dioica.  C area  dioicaf  davalliana,  steri - 
lit . Scrpicula  i erticillata. 


Octandria. 

Daphne  dioica.  Dodoma  august ifulia.  Melasto 
ma  rubent.  Acer  rubrum.  Valiisneria  octandrn. 

Dbcandria. 

Lychnis  dioica.  Cucubalus  oiites , parvijtoriu,  Si- 
biricut . Ccrastium  dioicum. 


IcOSANDRIA. 


Tetrandria. 

omc  species  of  Rhamnus,  Urtica,  and  Boehmeria. 
Morus  nigra,  linctoria. 

Pent  and  rja« 

Rhamnus  alatemm.  Phylica  dioica.  Lonicera  dioi- 
ca. Rhus  temix , radicaus.  Myrsine  Africana.  Ur- 
tica  baccifcra. 

Hejeandria. 

Prinos.  Loranthos  Europocus.  Laurus  benzoin. 
Several  species  of  Rumex. 


Spirxa  antneu*.  Rubus  chamtrmortt*.  Pyru9  dioi- 
ca. Myrtus  dioica.  Fragaria  chilocmis. 

POLYANDRI A. 

Clematis  dioica , Virginiana . Tbalyctrum  Consult , 
dioicum.  Arum  triphyllum.  Laurus  nobilis.  Phy- 
tolocca  dioica.  Tctraccra  aspera. 

Mona  Delphi  a. 

Napara,  Some  species  of  Croton,  Acalypha,  and 
Ricinue.  Bryonia  dioica. 


CLASS  XXIII.  P0LYGAMIA. 


Liiit 

XX  IK. 
dfgi ABua. 


Monolcia. 

1858.  Musa.  Httx*rMkoDi-rct  Cal . spatha.  Cor . 2- 
pet.  : aliero  erccto,  5-dent. : alter©  nectarifero,  con- 
cavo,  breviore.  FU.  6,  ho  rum  5 perfects.  Styl.  1. 
Germ,  inf.,  abortiens.  Huxaphuodjta  Cal.  Cor;  Fit. 


Pitt,  hermaphroditi  fil.  per  fee  to,  Bac.  obIon«.  rn 
3-quetra,  infer*.  6 jg* 

1.  Paraditiaca.  E.  Ind.  4.  Sapicntum.  W.  Indies.  Pdy^amia. 

2.  Maculata.  Mauritius.  5.  T roglodyta rum.  Molucc.  *— 1 -y— ** 

3.  Rosacea.  Do.  6.  Cocdnea.  China. 

All  perennial. 
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CUm  1 1865.  Hotct-a.  Hr*.  CaL  G I tana  1 scu  2-flora.  Cor. 

Ghana  su  tap  ice  aristata.  Sian.  8.  Slyli  2.  Scm. 

1.  Mu.  CaL  Gluma  2- valv.  Cor.  6 scu  2-valv. 
Siam.  3. 

1.  Siucalus.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

2.  Bicolor. . Persia.  Ann. 

3.  Sorghum.  E.  Ind.  Arm.  4.  Cernvus . Ann. 

5.  Cnjfrorum . Cape.  Ann. 

6.  Saccharatut.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

7.  Decolorant.  S.Amer.  8.  Avenaccut.  Cape. 

9.  Serrahu.  Cape.  10.  Atper.  Cape. 

11.  HaJepensit.  Syria,  Italy,  and  Barbary.  Per. 

12.  Xilidus.  E.  ladies.  13.  Captllurii.  Cape. 

14.  Molht.  Engl.  France,  and  Germany.  Per. 

15.  Lanai  ux.  Europe.  Peren. 

16.  Laxut.  Virginia  and  Canada. 

17.  Striaitu.  Virginia.  18.  Redolent.  N.  Zeal. 

19.  Odoraiut.  Europe  and  Asia.  Perm. 

20.  Fragrant.  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Canada.  Per. 

21.  Repent.  Hungary.  Peren. 

22.  Alpinus.  Lapl  Per.  23.  Lati/olius.  E.  Ind. 

• 24.  Parvi/lortu.  • 25.  Pallidas.  * 26.  Fuivut. 

• 27-  Plumosus.  • 2S.  Elongaius. 

Sp.  24 — 28  from  N.  Hull.  Sea  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  198. 

1860.  Tetrapogon.  CaL  2 valv.  3-florus,  flores  2 
laterales  hermaphroditi  centralis  neuter.  H**.  CaL 

0.  Cor.  2-valv.  valvula  ext.  aristata.  Siam.  3. 
Gtidi  duo.  Scm.  1.  n'itth.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2- 
valv.,  valvulis  anstatis. 

1.  Villosus.  Barbary  near  Cafsa. 

1866.  A i iiekopogon.  CaL  1-valv.  2-florus,  alter 
herm.,  alter  neuter.  Hsu.  CaL  0.  Cor.  2-valv., 
valvula  exteriore  3 aristata.  Siam.  3.  Slyli  2. 
Sent.  1.  Nkut*.  Cal.  0.  Cor . 2-valv.,  valvulis 

aristati*. 

1.  Afdudoidet.  North  America. 

1861.  jEooPoao*.  Flores  tres  pedicellati  aggregate, 
2 Uterali  s masculi,  inti  nnedius  her.  Hew.  CaL  2> 
valv.  utiiflorus,  valvulis  apice  2-fid.  medio  aristatis. 
Cor.  2-valv.,  valvula  ext.  3-aristata,  int.  2-aristata. 
Stum.  3.  Slyli  2.  Sent.  1. — Mas.  Cat.  Cor.  et 
Siam,  hermaphroditi. 

1.  Ccnchraides.  Cumana.  Peren. 

1S69.  E/  vonukus.  CaL  1-valv.  apice  2-ful.,  2-flo- 
rus. Hr.*,  scosilis.  CaL  0.  Cor.  2 valv.  Slam. 
3.  Styl.  2.  Sent.  1. — Ma».  pcdicdlaius.  CaL  1- 
valv.  Cor.  2 valv.  Slum.  3. 

\.  TripsacrAdct.  Car  areas. 

186S.  1st  h.kmim.  Hi  *.  CaL  gluma  2-flora.  Cor. 
2-valv.  Slum.  3.  Styfi  2.  Sent.  1. — Mn.  CaL 
et  Cor.  ut  maHt*.  Slum.  3. 

1.  Muiicum.  Ea.it  Indies  ami  N*.  Holl.  Peren. 

2.  A rut  at  unt.  East  Indies  and  China.  Peren. 

3.  Fili forme.  C.ipe.  4.  Barbalnm.  lava. 

5.  Cilia  re.  Chiua.  6.  Rugnsum.  E.  Indies. 
7.  Marinum.  Tanna.  8.  Imxduitnn.  Soc.  Isles. 
9.  Mr  liadde&.  Ea-t  Indies. 

'•  10.  Iriticenm.  * 12.  Fragile.  * 14.  Rdltboellioides . 
*11.  Villofam.  • 13.  Latum. 

All  from  N.  Holl.  See  Brown's  Prodr , p.  203. 
1871*  Maniscris.  Hr*.  Cal.  gluma  2-valv.,  1* flora: 
valvula  exteriore  latcribu*  apierque  emarginata. 
Cor.  calyce  minor.  Slain.  3.  Styl.  2-iid. — Ma«. 
ut  in  hermaph.,  sed  floribus  latent  intcrioris  cjus- 
dem  spicz  magi*  extantibur. 

1.  Myurvt.  East  Indies. 

2.  Graavlaris.  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Guinea,  East 
Indies,  and  China.  Ann. 

1670.  uEgilofs-  IIkk.  Cal.  gluma  sub-3-flora,  car- 


tilaginea.  Cor.  gluma  terminata  3-pIici  amts, 

Slant.  3.  Siyli  2.  Sent.  1.— Mu.  Cal.  et  Cor.  Mm 
Gluma  her.  Siam.  3. 

1.  (hat  a.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Triaristata.  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

3.  Trivncialis.  France  and  Smyrna. 

4.  Cylindrtca.  Hungary.  Ann. 

5.  Squarrosa.  In  the  East.  Ann . 

6.  Cattdaia.  Candia.  Ann. 

1864.  Chloris.  Flores  unilatcrales.  CaL  2-valv.  2- 
6-florus,  flore  altero  sessili  her.,  altero  pedicellate 
masculo.  Hsu.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2-valv.  Arista  ter- 
minalis.  Stam.  3.  Styl.  2.  Scm.  1.— Mu.  Cat 
0.  Cor.  uni  scu  3-valv.  aristata.  Stam.  3. 

1.  Cruciata.  Jamaica.  Ann. 

2.  Panicea.  E.  Ind.  Per.  3.  Foliosa.  St  Tbos. 

4.  Pelrtea.  America  and  Cape.  Peren. 

5.  Ciliata . Antilles  and  Jamaica.  Ann. 

6.  Radiata.  West  Indies.  Ann. 

7.  Pallida.  South  of  France  i Ann. 

6.  liar  bat  a.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

9.  Polydactyla.  Jamaica  and  Cumana. 

10.  Virgnta.  Antigua. 

11 . Curtipenduia.  Illinois.  Peren. 

12.  Monostachya.  Carolina. 

♦ 13.  Ventricosa.  • 15.  Divaricata. 

• 14.  Truncala.  • 16.  Pumilio. 

All  from  N.  Holl.  See  Brown’s  Prodromus,  p.  186. 
1863.  AkdropooON.  Hr.  CaL  gluma  1 -flora. 

Cor.  gluma  basi  vel  apice  anatata.  Slam.  3.  Styti 
2.  Scm.  1. — Ma*.  CaL  et  Cor.  prions.  Stain.  3. 

1 . Caricosut.  E.  Ind.  2.  Scrratus.  Bengal.  Per. 

3.  Cnnitut.  Japan.  Peren. 

4.  Striaitu ; Malabar  and  New  Holland.  Per. 

5.  Alliunii.  Italy  and  Barbary.  Peren. 

6.  Contortus.  East  Indies  and  New  Holl.  Per. 

7.  Divuricatus.  Virginia. 

8.  G/tjlhu.  SwrtE.  Verona,  Fra.  E.  Ind.  Per , 

9.  Actcularit.  East  I tidies.  Peren. 

10.  Xntans.  Virginia  and  Jamaica.  Pertn. 

11.  Arundinoceus.  Guinea.  Pertn. 

12.  Avenaccut.  Illinois.  Peren. 

13.  Ambtguus.  Carolina.  Perm. 

14.  Latvs.  Japan.  15.  Coiulijer.  Da 

16.  Squarrosus.  Malabar.  Peren. 

17.  Hispid  us.  Cumana.  Peren . 

18.  Nardttt.  E.  Ind.  Per.  19.  Cymbaritu.  Do. 

20.  Glaums. Do.  Per . 21  .Et iophonts.  Barb.  Per. 

22.  Si nciut.  Hungary.  Peren. 

23.  Aloi*rcvroide *.  North  America.  Peren. 

24.  Saicharoides.  Jamaica.  Peren. 

25.  U mtut us.  Mauritius.  Peren. 

26.  Brevifoiius . Jamaica.  Ann . 

27.  Fasiigia/us . Jamaica  and  Cumana.  Peren. 

28.  I'ur>  ura'Cens.  North  America.  Peren. 

29.  Macrauros.  Carolina  and  Florida.  Peren. 

30.  Distil  i floras.  Carolina  and  Florida.  Peren^ 

31.  Ternurtus.  Carolina.  Pncn. 

32.  Brarfeatus.  Cumana.  Peren. 

33.  Schrinanthu-s.  Arabia  and  East  Indies.  Per. 

34.  Virginian.  North  America.  Perm. 

35.  Bieartic.  Brasil,  Guiana,  and  Jamaica.  Per. 

36.  Hirius . Portugal,  Italy,  Barb.  Smyrna.  Per. 

37.  Ditiuchyot.  Switz.  Italy,  France,  Barb.  Per. 

38.  PkimostU.  Cumana.  Per.  39.  Binatns.  E.  Ind. 

40.  Annulatus.  Egypt  and  East  Indies.  Peren. 

41.  Mutant.  Cape.  42.  Furcaiut.  N.Amer.  Per. 

43.  Villo.au.  Cape,  44.  Pilottts.  E.  lad.  Per. 

45.  BladhiL  Chios- 
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Con  46.  Incurnatu*.  Tranquebtr. 

Xim.  47.  Aureus.  Bourbon. 

hiyyuM-  48.  Ischarntum.  Germany, France,  and  Italy.  Per. 
" 49.  Periums.  E,  Indie*  and  New  Holland.  Per. 

9 50.  Tenuis.  9 56.  Exalt  (tins. 

•51.  Triticeus.  • 57.  Lonatus. 

• 52.  Seticeus.  9 58.  Rombpcimu* 

• 53.  Ajjxnis.  9 59.  Refracisu. 

• 54.  Intermedins.  9 60.  Fragilis. 

9 55.  Procerus.  9 61.  Ciireus . 

All  from  New  Holl.  Sec  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  200. 
1867.  Apluda.  Co/.  1-valv.  3-florus,  flosculus  for. 
aessilis  intermediua  masculus  ct  neuter  pedicellate 
Me*.  Cat  dupl.  ext.  1-valv.,  int.  2-valv.  Cor.  2- 
valv.  Stain.  3.  %/.  2.  5em.  1. — Ma*.  CaL  2- 

valv.  2-florus.  Cor.  2-valv.  67am.  3.  Keut*.  ru- 
dimentum  floras. 

1.  Mutica.  E.  Ind.  2.  Aristata.  Do.  Per. 

3.  Digitata.  East  Indies. 

1862.  Anthistiria.  Cal.  l-3-scu-4-valv.  S-scu-7- 
florus,  flore  hermaf)h . sohtano  centrali  sessili,  mat- 
culis  duobus  pedicellate,  reliquis  si  adsunt  aessili- 
bus.  Hu.  CaL  0.  Car.  2-valv.  Arista  e basi 
germinis.  Siam.  3.  Stpl.  2.  Scat.  1. — Mm.  Cal. 

0.  Cor.  2-valv.  mutica.  Siam.  3. 

1.  Ciliata.  E.lnd.  Ann.  2.  Imbcrbis.  Cape. 

5.  Glauca.  Barbary,  Egypt,  Guinea.  Peren. 

4.  Arguens.  E.  ind.  Per.  5.  Japonica.  Japan.  Per. 

6.  Prostrata.  East  Indies.  Peren. 

7.  Gigantea.  Island  of  Luzon.  Peren. 

9 8.  Australis.  N.  Holland,  See.  1 Brown,  Prodr. 
• 9.  Frortdosa.  N.  Holland,  See.  J p.  200. 

1 1874.  Valantia.  Hu.  CaL  0.  Cor.  4-part.  St  am. 
4.  SipL  2-fid.  Sent.  1. — M**.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  3- 
scu-4'part.  Sta in.  3-seu-4.  Fist,  obaoletum. 

1.  Mura lif.  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

2.  Hispida.  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

3.  Fibjbrmis.  Tcneriffc.  Ann. 

4.  Pedemontana . Piedm.  Hung,  and Tauria.  An. 

5.  Cucullaria.  Cappadocia  and  Arabia.  Ann. 

6.  Humifusa.  Cappadocia.  Peren. 

7.  Aparinr.  Germ.  Fra.  Sicily,  Tcncriffe.  Ann. 

8.  Articulata.  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary.  Ann. 

9.  Taurica.  Tauria.  Peren . 

10.  Ckersoncnsis.  Tauria. 

1 1.  Cruciaia.  Eng.  Germ.  Switz.  France.  Per. 

12.  Glabra.  Austria  and  Italy.  Peren. 

See  Galium. 

1877.  Planera.  Her.  Cal.  campan.  4- fid.  Cor.  0. 
Siam.  4.  Stig.  2 scssilia  recurvsta.  Nux  1-sptrr- 
ma  coriacea  squamulosa.— - Mu.  CaL  campan.  4*fid. 
Cor.  0.  Siam.  4 exserta. 

1.  Aquatics.  At  rivers  in  Carolina.  Peren. 
1879.  Didymandra.  Ament,  cybndricum  squamis 
imbric.  Flores  her.  et  fern,  in  eodem  ameoto.  Her. 
Cal.  4 part.  Cor.  4-part.  Fii.  tmicum  apice  biao- 
theriferum.  Gam.  superum.  St.M  3 brevrisimi. 
jBae.  S-loc.  3 sperm  a.  F*v.  C«2.  et  Cur.  her. 
Stpli  3 brevissimi.  Bac.  S-loc.  3-spcima. 

1.  Purpurea.  Peru.  Peren. 

• 189S.  Ca-tila.  Hi*.  Cal.  4-dent.  Cor.  4-pet. 

Siam.  8.  Germ . 4-lobum.  Stul.  1.  Drupes  4, 
1 -aperm*. — M»«.  Cal.  4-dent.  lor.  4-pet.  Stum. 

8.  Pist.  rudimentum. 

1.  Depress*.  Domingo.  Per.  2.Ereda.  Antigua.  Per. 
1887-  Ophioxyion.  Hi*.  CaL  5- fid.  Cor.  5 fid. 
infundib.  St  am,  5.  Pist.  1. — M*..  CaL  2- fid. 
Cor.  5-ficL,  iofundib.  ore  nectario  cyundrtco. 
Siam.  2. 


1.  Serpentinum.  Malabar,  Java,  Ceylon.  Per.  Class 
1896.  Coprosm a.  Hr*.  Cal.  infer.  5-dent.  Cor.  in- 
fundib.  5-6- seu-7-fid.  Statu.  5-6-seu-7.  Styli  2.  j 
llac.  globosa  disperma.  M*s.  CaL , Cor.  ct  Siam. 
hermaphr. 

1 .Lucid*.  N.  Zeal.  Per.  2 . Fatidissjma.  Do. 

1894.  Celtis.  Hkm.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Siam. 

5.  St  pi.  2.  Drupa  1 -sperm*. — M**.  CaL  6-part. 

Cor . 0.  Siam.  6. 

1.  Australis.  South  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Shr. 

2.  Caucaiica.  Caucasus.  Shrub. 

3.  Toumcfbrtii . Armenia.  Shrub. 

4.  Occident alis.  Virginia  and  Pcnnsvlv.  Shr. 

5.  Crassifolia.  North  America.  Shrub. 

6.  Orientalis.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

. 7.  Micranlha.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

.8.  Ilugosa.  Porto  Rico.  Shml>. 

9.  Mollis.  South  America.  Shrub. 

10.  Trinervia.  St  Domingo.  Shrub. 

11.  Lima.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

12.  Ambotncusu.  Amboyna, 

13.  Acnleata.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 

14.  Rhamnoides.  New  Spain.  Shrub. 

15.  Integrifblia.  Senegal.  Shrub. 

1873.  Kern  era.  Caclikia  of  Decandolle,  and 
Posidonja  of  Koenig.  He*.  Cal.  spatha  2-valv. 

Cor.  0.  Ned.  S-phyll.  aristatum  ad  basin  germi- 
nis.  Anth.  6 sessile*.  Germ,  oblongum.  Stpl. 
brevis.  Stig.  plajium.  Bac.  1-sperma.  Mas.  Cal. 

Cor.  et  Stam.  her.  Ned.  0.  Pist.  rudimentum. 

1.  (k'cauica.  Mediterranean  and  N.  Holl.  Shr. 

9 2.  Serrulate.  N.  Holland. 

See  Brown’s  Prodrxjmus , p.  339. 

1859.  Vekatrum.  Her.  CaL  0.  Cor.  6-pet.  Stam. 

6.  Pist.  3.  Caps.  S,  polysperm*.— Mas.  Cal.  0. 

Cor.  6-pet.  Stam.  6.  Pist.  rudimentum. 

1.  Album.  Russia,  Siberia,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Greece.  Peren. 

2.  firide . Carolina  and  Canada.  Peren. 

3.  Nigrum.  Hungary  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

4.  Partiflorum.  Carolina.  Peren. 

5.  Sabadilla.  China.  Peren. 

6.  Luteum.  Virginia  and  Canada.  Peren. 

1903.  Rii  aims.  II**.  Cal.  3-fid.  Cor.  8-fid.  Stam. 

6.  Pist.  1.  Drupa  1 speraun— M*».  Cat.  3-fid. 

Cor.  3 fid.  Stam.  6. 

1.  FlabeHi/ormis.  China,  Japan.  Shrub. 

2.  Acaulis.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Peren. 

3.  ArureJinacea.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

1905.  Maktinezia.  He*.  CaL  3-phyll.  Cor . 3- 
pet.  Siam.  6.  Stig.  3- part,  sessile.  Drujut  1- 
s perm  a. — I'm.  CaL  3 phylL  Cor.  3-pet.  Stig. 

3-part,  sessile.  Drupa  1-sperma. 

1.  Cilia  *.  Peru.  Shr.  4.  Linearis.  Do.  Shr. 

2.  bilerrupla.  Do.  Shr.  5.  Lanceolate.  Do.  Shr. 

3.  En  si  farm  it.  Do.  Shr. 

1901.  Ce.  oxylon.  Hr*.  Cal.  3-fid.  Cor.  3 pet. 

Siam.  12  14.  Pist.  rudimentum. — Per.  Cal.  et 
C<tr.  Iter.  Stam.  0.  Stpl.  0.  Stig.  3.  Drupa 
globosa  1-sperma.  Nux  globosa  basi  imperforata. 

1.  Audio/ la.  Andes.  Shrub. 

1884.  I'r  at  tin  nick!  a.  if**.  Cal.  campan.  3-dent. 

Cor.  campan.  3 dent.  Siam.  5 recept.  inserta. 

Germ.  sup.  Stpl.  subulatus.— M*a.  Cal.  Cor.  et 
Stam.  her.  Pu,t.  rudimentum. 

I Hhoi/olia.  Para  in  Brasil.  Shrub. 

1891.  GvROCARris.  He*.  Cal.  4-phyll.  insqual. 

Cor.  0.  Ned.  4 part,  glandulosum.  Stam.  4. 

Pist.  1.  St  pi.  0.  Samara  1-sperma  apicc  budau 
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C'**«  — M»i.  Cal.  5-phylL  Cor.  0.  Nect.  4-part,  glan- 

pifXUI  dulosum.  Slam.  4. 

° ygMMA.  Americnnus.  Carthagena.  2.  .1  si  aliens.  E.  Ind. 

' • S.  Sphenoptenis.  0 4.  Rugotus. 

All  tree*.  Sp.  8,  4,  from  New  Holland.  See 
Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  404. 

\ 1 1892.  Acer.  Hn.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  4-pet.  Slam. 
8 . Pitt.  1.  Samara  2 seu  3,  l -sperms.  ala  termina- 
tgc.— M*f.  Cal.  5 fid.  Cor.  5- pet.  Siam.  8. 

1.  Heterophyllnm.  East.  2.  Tataricum.  Tartary. 

3.  Pseudo- Platanus.  Germ.  Fra.  Engl.  Switz. 

4.  Obtusatum.  Hungary  and  Croatia. 

5.  Rubrurn.  From  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina. 

6.  Dasycarpum.  From  Pennsylvania  to  Carol. 

7.  Sacc/iarinatn . From  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Carol. 

8.  Flatanoidcs . N.  of  Eur.  Styna,  and  Savoy. 

9.  Pidum.  Japan.  13.  Dissect  urn.  Japan. 

10.  Scptemfobum.  Do.  14.  Montanum.  N.  Amer. 

1 ] . Palmatum.  Do.  1 5.  Pennsylvanicwn.Do. 

12.  Japonicum.  Do.  16.  Barbafum.  Carolina. 
17.  Camnestre.  Denmark,  and  S.  of  Europe. 
J8.  Opahit.  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy. 

19.  Jbericum.  Iberia. 

20.  Monspessulanum.  Camiola,  Italy,  and  Fra. 

21.  Creticum.  East.  23.  Negundo.  N.  Amer. 

22.  Trifidum.  Japan.  24.  Piunalttm.  Cochioch. 
All  shrubby  except  Sp.  4.  perennial 

1883.  Ailanthl s.  Hi*.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Slam.  2,  3.  Germ.  3 5.  Styli  laterales.  Sama- 
ra 1-spermar. — Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Siam.  10. — Fbm.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  Germ. 
3-5.  Styli  laterales.  Samara  1 -sperms. 

1.  Glandulasa.  China.  Shrub. 

2.  Excclsa.  E.  Indies.  ShrHb. 

1890.  Gimbernatia.  He*.  Cal  campan.  5-fid.  su- 
perus.  Cor.  0.  Siam.  10.  SlyL  1.  Samara  1- 
sperma  alls  longitudinalibus  2 seu  5.— Mas.  Cal. 
Cor.  ct  Siam,  hermaplirod. 

1.  Obovata.  Peru.  Sh r.  2.  Oblonga.  Do.  Skr. 
3895.  Gouania.  Hu.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  0.  Anth. 
5»  sub  calyptra  teetz.  Sty!.  3-fid.  Fruct.  in/.,  3- 
partibilis. — Mai.  similis,  absque  germ,  et  stig. 

1.  Domingensis.  Barbad.  Jam.  Domingo.  Shr. 

2.  Tomentosa.  Cuba,  Domingo,  Porto  Rico.  Shr. 

3.  Craiata.  South  America  ? Shrub. 

4.  Striata.  Guiana.  Shrub. 

5.  Integnfolia.  South  America.  Shrub. 

N 6.  Jndsa.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Shrub. 

7.  Titieefolia.  Bourbon  and  East  Indies.  Shrub. 
1886.  Briedelia.  He*.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5.  cal. 
insert  a.  Slam.  5-monadelpha.  Styli  2,  2-  fid.  Dac- 
ca disperma. — Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5 cal.  inter- 
ta.  Fit.  columnar  5-antheriferz. — Flm.  Cal.  et 
Cor.  maris.  Styli  2,  2-fid.  Bac.  2- sperma. 

J.  Montana.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Scandcns . Malabar,  Java.  Shrub. 

3.  Spinosa.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

1900.  Schrankm.  Hex.  Cal.  5-dcnt.  Cor.  5-fida. 
Slam.  8-10.  Pist.  1.  Legum.  4-valve. — Ma».  Cal. 
5-dent.  Cor.  5-fida.  Slam.  8-10. 

1.  Ai  uleata . Vera  Cruz,  Peren. 

2.  Iiamata.  South  America.  Peren. 

3.  Undnata.  From  Virginia  to  Florida.  Per. 

1901.  Desmakthts,  He*.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5- pet. 
seu  5-part.  Siam.  10.  Pist.  1.  Legum.  2-valve. 
— Neutx.  Cal.  5-dcnt.  Cor.  0.  vel  5 pet.  vel.  5- 
part.  St  am.  10.  sterilia  laaceolato-dilatata. 

1.  Lacustris.  South  America.  Pcrett. 

2.  Natans.  East  Indies,  Cochinchioa.  Ann. 


ANY. 

3.  Triplet  rut.  East  Indies.  Peren.  Om 

4.  Plenus.  Vera  Cruz.  Ann.  XXui  I 

5.  Depressus . South  America.  Peren. 

6.  Diffusus.  New  Andalusia.  Shrub.  '■nr** 

7.  Virgatns.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

8.  Punctaius.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

9.  Cinereus.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 

10.  Divergent.  Abyssinia  ? Shrub. 

1902.  Acacia.  He*.  Cal.  5-dcnt.  Cor.  5-fid.  vel 
5 pet.  Slam.  4-100.  Put.  1.  I^egumen  2-n\n. 

— Ma«.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5 -fida  seu  5-pet.  Stem. 

4-100. 

1.  Verticillata.  N.  Holl.  7.  Abitiina.  New  Holl. 

2.  Juniperina.  N.  Holl.  8.  Slricta.  New  HolL 

3.  Tamfoba.  Cochinch.  9.  Ix)ngifolia.  N.  Hull 

4.  Suaveok'ns.  N.  Holl.  10.  Glano  scens.  N.HoH. 

5.  Floribunda.  N.  HolL  11.  Fulcata.  New.  Holl. 

6.  Linijolia.  New  Holl. 

12.  Laurifoiia . Friendly  Isles,  New  Hebrides,  and 

New  Caledonia. 

13.  Mangium.  Moluccas.  56.  Dccurrens.  N.  Holl 

14.  Myrtrfvlia.  N.  HolL  57.  FiUcina.  Mexico. 

15.  llisptdula.  N.  Holl.  58.  Microphylla.  Carte. 

16.  HeierophyUa.  Bourb.  59.  Peregrina . S.  Amer. 

17.  Xyfocarpa.  E.  Indies.  60.  Paniculata.  Brasil, 

18.  Strombulijeru . Peru.  61.  Graudijlara.  E.  Ind. 

19*  Gummi/cra.  Moga-  62.  Amur  a.  East  Indies. 

do  re.  63.  Glauca.  America. 

20.  Reticulata.  Cape.  61.  Biceps.  Brasil. 

21.  Cineraria.  E.  Ind.  65.  Frondosa.  East  Iftd. 

22.  Scandcns.  Do.  Ja-  66.  Ju/ifiora.  Jamaica. 

maica.  67.  Latronutn.  East  Ind. 

23.  Cumancn>is.  Cumana.  68.  Senegal.  Arab.  Afr. 

24.  Nudiflora.  Danish  69.  Asak.  Arabia, 

American  Isles.  70.  Ca/fia.  Cape. 

25.  Muricata.  W.  Ind.  71.  StelUita.  Arabia. 

26.  Pallida.  S.  Amer.  72.  Chundra.  East  Indies. 

27.  laevigata.  S.  Amer.  73.  Catechu.  East  ladies. 

28.  Rost  rata.  S.  Amer.  74.  Potyacanlha.  E.  Ind. 

29-  Aretiosa.  Caraccas.  75.  Cornigcra.  Mexico, 

30.  Macroloba . Brasil.  Cuba. 

31.  Putchcrrma.  Brasil.  76.  Mocracantha.  South 

32.  Gujaneneis.  Guiana.  America. 

33.  Tamarisdna.  Mau-  77.  Cochliacantha . Do. 

ritius.  78.  Kburnea.  East  Indies. 

34.  Houston i.  VeraCruz.  79.  Horrida.  Africa. 

35.  Trichodes.  Caraccas.  80.  F!exuo\a.  Cumana. 

36.  Procera.  E.  Indies.  81.  Leucophloea.  E.  lod. 

37.  Odoratissima.  Do.  82.  Tortuosa.  Jamaica. 

38.  Arborea.  W*  Ind.  83.  Famesiana.  St  Do- 

39.  Julibristin.  East.  mingo. 

40.  Nemu.  Japan.  84.  Pedunculate.  Java. 

41 . Speciosa.  E.  Ind.  85.  Punctata.  S.  Amer. 

4 2.  Lebbeclc.  Egypt.  86.  Arabian.  Arabia,  Ear. 

43.  Vaga.  Brasil.  Indies. 

44.  LatinlUjna.  America.  87.  Vera.  Egypt. 

45.  Jupunba.  Brasil.  88.  Nitida.  East  Indies. 

46.  I'iUosa.  Jamaica.  89.  Parvifblia.  Antibes. 

47.  Discolor.  N.  Holl.  90.  Obluxa.  Oroooco. 

48.  Caraccasana.  Carac.  91.  Tomentosa.  East  Ind. 

49.  Portoricensis.  Porto  92-  Temtiflora.  Caraccas. 

Rico.  93.  Stephaniana.  Persia. 

50.  Tetragona.  Carac.  94.  Caduca.  South  Amer. 

51.  J^axa.  Caraccas.  95.  Acanlhoiobu.  Do. 

52.  Divaricata.  W.  Ind.  96.  Striata.  South  Amer. 

53.  Lophantka.  N.  HolL  97.  Caesia.  East  Indies. 

54.  Brachyloba.  Illinois.  98.  Pennata.  Ceylon- 

55.  Glandulosa.  North  99.  Intsia.  East  Indies. 

America.  100.  Tmnifolia.  W.  Ind- 

a 
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dan  101.  Crralonia.  South  Ammea. 

iXlll  1 02.  Tama  rind  if  olio.  Martinique,  C Jmaua,  and  Ca- 

t^g-nua.  raccaw 

*T~'  * All  shrubby,  except  Sp.  54,  55  perennial. 

1899.  Inoa.  Her.  CaL  5-dent.  Car.  tubulosa  5- 
dent.  St  am.  nutnerosa  monadelpha.  Lcgum.  1-loc., 
aerointbus  pulpa  vcl  anlla  invulutis.— M*i.  CaL  5- 
dent.  Cor.  tubulosa  5-dent.  Siam,  numcrosa  mo- 
nadelpha. 

1.  Microphylla.  Ctimana.  29.  Sod out.  Cevlon. 

2.  Pu/gent.  S.  America.  90.  Punctata.  W.  Indies. 

3.  Dulcis.  East  Indies.  SI.  Splmdcns.  liras iL 

4.  Lancrdata.  N.  Bared.  82.  Corusvans.  S.  Amer. 

6.  Unguis  cati.  W.  Iud.  S3.  SpccttdiiUs.  America. 

5-  MeUifera.  Arabia Fe).  34.  Laurtna.  Si  Christo- 

7.  Bigemina.  E.  Indies.  pliers. 

8.  U^ustrina.  Caraccas.  3,5.  JuglandifoUa . Carat*. 

9.  llymmufolia.  N.  An-  36.  1 rnstnea.  Brasil. 

dalusia.  37.  Inn-quatis.  Orinoco. 

10.  Firtida.  W.  Indies.  98.  Hcterophylia.  Brasil. 

1 1 . Saponaria.  Cochinch.  59.  Cochlaata.  Brawl. 

18.  Tergetnina.  Martiniq.  40.  Lott  folia.  W.  Indies. 

13.  Caripeusis.  N.  Auda-  41.  CaldijUtra.  Brasil. 

lusia.  4 2.  Purpurea.  Martinique. 

14.  1.  marginal  a.  S.  Amcr.  43.  ObtusifoBa.  Co  man  a. 

15.  Coriacca.  Do.  44.  Fasaculata.  Brasil. 

16.  Ixmgifotm.  Do.  45.  Ducobr.  S.  Amer. 

17.  Vera.  Do.  46-  Moliissima.  Do. 

18.  Spuria.  N.  Andalu-  47.  CirdnaU s.  YV.  Indies. 

sia,  Brasil.  48.  Cinerea.  Caraccas. 

19-  Ingoide-  . Cayenne.  49.  Samoa.  Do. 

20.  Sa pi ndf rides. Caraccas.  50.  FiBcina.  Brasil. 

21 . August ijidia.  Do.  51.  VenHaln.  Do. 

22.  AUxi.  Cayenne.  52.  Big/obosa.  Martinique. 

23.  Quauimfbira.  Brasil.  53.  Pedinata.  S.  Amer. 

24.  Niiida.  Brasil.  54.  Cyclocarpa.  Caraccas. 
£5.  Fa.daosa.  Caraccas.  55.  Comasa.  Jamaica. 

26.  Vrlutina.  Brasil.  56.  Niopo.  S.  America. 

27.  M aero  pin /Ua.  S.  Amer.  57.  Sana.  Abyssinia. 

28.  Margioalo,  Do.  and  58*  Umbeilaia,  Ceylon. 

West  Indies.  All  shrubby. 

1899.  Mimosa.  Ilia.  Cat.  5-dent.  Car.  0.  seu  5- 
dent.  Slam.  8.  Pitt.  1.  Lament,  in  articuloa  1- 
spermos  sect-dens. — Mu  CaL  Indent.  Cor.  0.  seu 
5 dent.  Slam . 8. 

1.  Piiiacicrfolia.  Caracc.  18.  Axpnala.  Jamaica  and 

2.  Vita.  Jamaica.  Vera  Cruz. 

3.  Cotta.  East  Indies?  19.  Dormiens.  S.  Amer. 

4.  Debifis.  S.  America.  20.  Somnians.  America. 

6.  Albida.  S.  America.  21.  Palpitant.  S.  Amer. 

6.  Sensitiva.  Brasil.  22.  Humilis.  S.  Amer. 

7.  Strigosa.  S.  Amer.  23.  Hupula.  Caraccas. 

8.  Floribtmda.  Caraccas.  24.  Fetid  a . Cumana. 

9-  Pudica.  Brasil.  25.  Cetncscens.  Guinea. 

10.  Pudibunda.  Brasil.  26.  Rubienulis.  E.  Indies. 

11.  Tetrandra.  S.  Amer.  27.  Concinna.  E.  Indies. 

12.  Polydactyla.  8.  Amer.  28.  Sinuata.  Cochlnchina. 

13.  Tomentosa.  S.  Amer.  29.  Microccpkala.S.  Amer. 

14.  Hamala.  E.  Indies?  SO.  Distachya.  N.  Spain. 

15.  l,Mtispinosa.  Madagas.  31.  Polystachya.  W.  Ind. 

16.  Polyacantha.  Abyssin.  32.  Entadu.  E.  Indies. 

17.  Semis pi nosa.  Amcr. 

Sp.  1,  3,  5—17,  21—32,  shrubby.  Sp.  2,  19,  20, 
perennial.  Sp.  4,  annual. 

1881.  Bhauejum.  Ilea.  Cal.  Amenti  squama.  Cor. 
4-part.,  superne  rcvoluta.  Slam.  4.  Fist.  1 Stig. 

2.  Drujxi.  Mai.  CaL  Amenti  squamae  3 -flora-. 
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Cor.  4 seu  5-part.  Slum.  4 seu  5,  fauci  inserts.  Clast 
Styl.  2- lid.  abortions.  ^XXJfl. 

1.  Stellulijolium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shr. 

1880,  Hekitikra.  Her.  CaL  5-dent.  Cor.0.  Anth.  ~ ~ ~ 
10-scssiies.  2 inter  singula  germina.  Germ.  5. 

Styl.  conici.  Drupee  siccar  coriacex  carinato-alatic 
1 -sperm*. — Mai.  Cal.  5 -dent.  Cor.  0.  Fit.  cohnn- 
nare.  Anth.  5-10  minut*  in  cylindrum  conuatac. 

1.  Littoral  in.  Ceylon.  Shr.  2.  Fames.  Ava.  Shr. 

1889.  Hypelate.  Her.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Car.  5 pet. 

Ned.  annulus  ad  gerraen.  Stain.  8.  Styl.  brews. 

Slig.  deflexum  3-gonum.  Drnpa  pulpo-a  1-sperma. 

—Mu.  Cal.  Cor.  Ned.  ct  Slam,  hermaphroditi. 

1.  TriJuSata.  Hills  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

1878.  Tkrminalia.  Mai.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  0. 

Slam.  10. — Her.  Flos  masculi.  StyL  1.  Drupe t 
infera,  cyrnbifbrmis. 

1.  Co  lappa . E.  Indies.  6.  EUiptica.  E.  Indies. 

2.  Moluccana.  Molucca*,  7.  Mauritiana.  Mauritius. 

Society  Isles.  and  Bourbon. 

3.  Suhcordata.  S.  Amer.  8.  August t/o/ia.  E.  Ind. 

4.  Lattfolia.  Jamaica.  9.  Vcrnix.  Moluccas. 

5.  Chebuia.  E.  Indies.  All  shrubby. 

1885.  Cli/bia.  Maw  Cal.  4 seu  6-phyli : foliolis  op- 
positis,  imbricatis.  Cor.  4 seu  6-pet.  Slam,  nu- 
merosa.— Kem.  Cal.  et  Cor.  ut  in  masculis.  Ned. 
ex  antheris  coalitis,  germen  includens.  Caps.  5- 
loc.,  5-valv.,  pulpa  farcta. 

1.  Rosea.  Carolina.  5.  JjOngiJolia.  Guiana. 

2.  Alba.  America.  6.  Venosa.  Martinique. 

3.  Parvi/hra.  Isl.of  Mar-  7-  Pedicellata.  N.Calcdon. 

garitha.  8.  Setsilis.  Tonga  taboo. 

4.  Flava.  Jamaica.  9.  Tetrandra.  S.  Amer. 

All  shrubby. 

1897.  Her  mas.  Her.  UmbeUa  tcrminalis:  Iuxolucro 
universal]  partialibusque.  Umbcltufa  radiis  trun- 
catis : centrali  florifero.  Pet.  5.  »S7o*»».  5,  sterilia. 

Sem.  bina,  cordato  orbiculata  marginata  utrir.que 
compresta. — Maw  Vmbella;  lit l- rales  inrolucro  uni- 
vcrsali  partialibusque.  Umbclhda  multiflont.  Pet. 

5.  Siam.  5.  fertilia. 

1 . Depauperata.  Cape.  Per.  3.  Card  lata.  Cape.  Per. 

2.  Gigantea.  Cape.  Per.  4.  Cdiata.  Cape.  Per. 

5.  Quinquedcnlata.  Cape.  Perm. 

| 1875.  Parietaria.  Her.  CaL  4-fid.  Cor.  0.  Slam. 

4.  Styl.  1.  Sem.  1.,  superum  elongntum. — M**. 

CaL  4-fid.  Cor.  0.  Slam.  0.  Siyl.  1.  Sem.  1, 
superum  clongatum. 

1.  Indica.  East  Indies.  Perm. 

2.  Officinalis.  Eng),  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per% . 

3.  Punctata.  Mount  Atlios.  Perm. 

4.  Judaica.  Gottingen,  Switz.  Palestine.  Per. 

5.  Debitis.  N.  Zeal.  7.  Capcnxis.  Cape. 

6.  Pilota.  Cape.  8.  I rtiarfolia.  Bourbon. 

9.  Cochi nchinm sis.  Cochinchina.  Perea. 

10.  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania.  Ann. 

\\.  Ijusitanica.  Portugal,  Spain.  Ann. 

12.  Crelica.  Candia  and  at  the  Caspian.  Ann. 

13.  Polygonoidcs.  Armenia. 

$ 1876.  Aikiplkx.  Her.  Cat.  5-phyll.  Cor.  0. 

Slam.  5.  Styl.  2-part.  Sem.  1.  depre$6um. — Km. 

Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Siam.  0.  Styl.  2-part.  Sem. 

1.  compressum. 

1.  Hnlinm s.  Spain,  Virgin.  Siberia,  N- Holl.  Shr. 

2.  Portulacoiaes.  Engl,  and  coasts  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Mollis.  Barbary.  Shrub. 

4.  Glauca.  France  and  Spain.  Shrub. 

2x 
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5.  MicrophyHa.  Cape.  Shr.  6.  Albicans.  Do.  Shr. 

7.  Grttca.  Island  of  Parof.  Shrub. 

8.  Linifolia.  South  America.  Shrub. 

9.  Cristata.  Cumana.  Shrub. 

10.  Muricata.  South  America.  Shrub. 

1 1 . Rosea.  South  of  Europe.  Ann , 

12.  Sihiriea.  Siberia.  Ann. 

13.  Tatarica.  Tartary.  Ann. 

14.  Horiensix.  Tartary.  Ann. 

15  Niiens.  Germany,  Hungary,  Tartary.  Ann. 

16.  Acuminata.  Hungary.  Ann. 

17.  VeneAa . Venice.  Ann.  18.  Albicans.  Spain. 

19.  Laciniaia.  Britain,  Eur.  anil  Virginia,  Ann . 

20.  Hastata . Cold  parts  of  Europe.  Ann . 

21.  Triangularis.  Venice.  Ann. 

22.  Ob t Hsu.  Siberia.  Ann. 

23.  Microsperma.  Hungary.  Ann. 

24.  Fatula.  Brit,  and  other  parts  of  Etir.  Anti. 

25.  An  gust  i folia.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

26.  Erecla.  England.  Ann. 

27.  Littoral  is.  England,  Germ.  Sweden.  Ann. 

28.  Pedunculata.  England,  Denmark,  Germ.  Ann. 

* 29.  Reniformis.  • 32.  Pumilis. 

* 30.  Pahulosa.  • 33.  Semibaccata. 

* 31.  Prostrata. 

Sp.  29 — 33  from  N.  HolL  see  Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  400. 
Dkecia. 

1925.  Panax.  Her.  Vtnbella.  Cal.  5-dent,  superus. 
Cor,  5-pet.  Slam.  5.  Slyli  2.  Bac.  disperma 
infera. — M**.  Umbella . Cal.  integer.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Slam.  5. 

1.  Quinqucfolium.  North  America.  Peren. 

2.  Tri folium.  North  America.  Peren. 

3.  Simplex.  New  Zealand. 

4.  Aculcatum.  China.  Shrub. 

5.  Atlenuatum.  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

6.  Arboreum.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

7-  Ch rysoph yllum . Trinidad,  Dominica,  Cayenne, 
Guiana.  Shrub. 

8.  Speeiosum.  Caraccas.  Shrub. 

9.  Fructicosum.  Tern  ate  Isles.  Shrub. 

1911.  Diovpykos.  Her.  Cal.  4- fid.  Cor.  urceolata, 

4 fida.  Stain.  8.  Styl.  4-fid.  Bac.  8-sperma. 
— Mar.  Cal.  Cor.  Slam,  hermaphroditi. 

L Lotus.  France,  Italy,  Barbary. 

2.  Virginiana.  North  America. 

3.  Diayua.  Celebes.  13.  Hirsute.  Ceylon. 

4.  Sylvatica.  E.  Ind.  14.  Chloroxylon.  E.  Ind. 

5.  Discolor. Philippines.  15.  Cordifoiia.  E.  Ind. 

6.  Reticulata . Mauri*  16.  Obovaia.  St  Dorn  in- 

ti u a.  go,  Jamaica. 

7.  Ebenaster.  Calcutta.  17.  Obtusi folia.  S.  A mcr. 

8.  Mclanoxylon.  E.  Ind.  18 . Salia folia.  Do. 

9.  Ebenum.  Ceylon.  *19.  LeucomeUts. 

10.  Montana.  E.  Ind.  *20.  Chrysophyllos. 

11.  Orixensis.  E.  Ind.  * 21.  Nodosa . 

12.  Kalci.  Japan.  *22.  Angulaia. 

* 23.  Dtcandra.  Cochinchina.  1 T . r. 

* 24.  Lobala.  Cochinchina.  £ 7?urPp0»  Co- 

* 26.  Dodecandra.  Cochinchina.  jC<rwc,'P‘  ‘ 
*26.  Lycioides . Cape.  (Dcsf.  Ann.  Mus.) 

*27.  Pubcsccns.  (Persoon,  Synop.  ii.  p.  625.) 

*28.  Rugosula.  N.  Holl.  (Brown,  Prodr.  p.  525.) 

Sp.  1 — 18  shrubby.  Sp.  19—22,  see  Poir.  Enc. 
Rot.  w.  431. 

1928.  Chrysitrix.  Her,  Gluma  2-valv.  Cor.  ex 


paleis  numerosis,  setaeeie.  Siam,  multa,  intra  an-  Ujm 
gulas  paleas  singula.  Pist.  1. — Mss.  ut  in  her.  XXm 
Fist.  0. 

1.  Capcnsis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren . 

1929.  SpiNiFEX.  Her.  Involucr.  2-phyll.  Cal.  2- 
valv.  uniflorus.  Cor.  2 valv.  Siam.  3.  Pist.  1. 

Slig.  2.  Sent.  1. — M«.  In  valuer.  2-phyll.  Cal 

2- valv.  2-florus.  Cor.  2-valv.  Slam.  3. 

1.  Squarrosus.  East  Indies.  Ptrcn. 

• 2.  I-Ongifolius.  • 4.  Srricrus. 

*3.  VrngtUs.  • 5.  HiraUms. 

Sp.  2—5  from  N.  Hull.  Sec  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  198. 

1934.  ELEPHANTUMA.  Her.  Cat.  0.  Cor.  0.  Siam. 
numerosa.  Sty  I.  5 seu  6-fid,  Drupa:  pi  urea  1- 
spermsc. — Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  St  am.  numcroia 
confertissima. 

1.  Macrocar  pa.  Peru.  Shr.  2.  Microcarpa.  Peru.  Per. 

1932.  Nunnezia.  He*.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  S-pet. 

Slam.  6.  Slig.  3- fid. — Per.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor. 

3- pet.  Sitg.  3*fid.  Drupa  i-sperma. 

1.  Fra  grans.  Peru.  Shrub. 

1933.  CiiAM.Fitops.  Her.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  3 pet. 

Stain.  6.  Pist.  3.  Drupa-  3,  1 -sperm*. — Mas.  Cat. 
S-part.  Cor.  3- pet.  Siam.  6. 

1.  Hu  mil  is.  Italy,  Nice,  Spain,  Barbary.  Shr. 

2.  Serrulate.  Georgia  and  Florida.  Shrub. 

3.  Palmetto.  Carolina  and  Florida.  Shrub.  ^ * 

4.  Cochmchmensis.  Cochinchina.  Shrub. 

1921.  Pennantia.  Her.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  5-pet.  Stain. 

5,  longitudine  petalorum.  Styl.  0.  Pericarp.  3- 
ouetrum  2-loc,  dispermum.— Mas.  Cat  ct  Cor.  her. 

Siam.  5,  petalis  Jongiora. 

I.  Corymbosa.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

1916.  Stilbe.  Her.  Cal . ext.  3-phyll.;  int.  5-dent, 
cartilagineua.  Cor.  infundib.  5 nd.  Siam.  4.  Sem. 

1 , calycc  mteriorc  calyptratum.— Mas.  si  mill?.  CaL 
interior  0.  Fructus  0.  (In  distincta  planta  sex  us.) 

1.  Pinasira.  Cape.  Shr.  2.  Cernua.  Cape.  Shr. 

3.  Ericoidcs.  Cape.  Shrub. 

1912.  Ny&sa.  He*.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  0.  5. 

Pist.  I.  Drupa  infera— Mas.  CaL  5-part.  Cor. 

0.  Stam.  10. 

1.  Villosa.  From  New  England  to  Carolina.  Shr. 

2.  Bi flora.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Shrub. 

3.  Candicans.  N.  Amer.  at  the  R.  Ogechce.  Shr. 

4.  Tomcntosa.  At  the  R.  St  Mary , and  Florida.  Shr. 

5.  Dcnticulata.  Carolina.  Shrub. 

1913.  Hamiltonia.  Her.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  0.  Ned. 
discus  5-dent.  Stain.  5.  Pist . 1.  Drupa  infera. 
—Mas.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  0.  Ned.  discus  5-dent. 

Stam.  5. 

1.  Ofcifera.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Shrub. 

1915.  Lauropiiyllus.  Her.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor. 

0.  Stam.  4.  Germ,  superum.  Styl.  1.— Mas. 

CaL  4 phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  4. 

1.  Capensie.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

| 1908.  Fkaxixus.  Her.  Cal.  0 seu  4-part.  Cor. 

0 seu  4-pet.  Stam.  2.  Pist.  1.  Samara  1-sper- 
ma,  ala  lanceolata  terminata.— Ft*.  CaL  0 seu  4- 
part.  Cor.  0 seu  4-pet.  Pist.  1.  Samara  i-sper- 
ma, ala  lanceolata  terminata. 

1.  Simplici folia.  2.  Excelsior . Europe. 

3.  Surnbuci folia.  Canada  and  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Angnsiifblia.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

5.  Oxycanxi.  Mount  Caucasus. 

6.  Parvi/olia.  The  East  ? 

7.  Lentiscifolia.  Aleppo. 

8.  Qnadrangulata.  Kentucky  and  Tenassee. 
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CL»*  9.  Rpipiera.  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

XXUI-  10.  Americana.  Do.  12.  Platycarpa, . Do. 

IMygurta.  jj  Caroliniana. Carol.  IS.  Pubescent.  Penn*. 

14.  Jnglandi folia.  North  America. 

15.  Ornut.  South  of  Europe. 

16.  RotundifoUa.  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  East. 

All  shrubby. 

1922.  Richeria.  Hrr.  Cal.  4 seu  5-fid.  Car.  4 
seu  5-pct.  Ned.  glanduLe  4,  seu  5 ad  basin  ger- 
minis.  Stam.  4,  seu  5.  SlyL  0. — Fan.  Cat  ct 
Cor.  her.  Ned.  margo  basin  germinis  cingens. 
Styl.  brevissimus.  Stig.  3 revoluta.  Caps,  corti- 
cata  3-loc.  6-valf.  3-sperma  basi  dehiscent. 

1.  Grand  is.  Montserrat.  Shrub. 

1914.  I&QUIERDA.  Urn.  Cal.  4-dent.  Cor.  4- pet. 
Stam.  4.  Styl.  0.  Drupa  f 1 sperma. — Mu.  Cal. 

4- dent.  Cor.  4 pet.  Stam.  4.  Pitt,  rudimentum. 
1.  Aggregate.  Grows  of  Peru.  Shrub. 

1919.  Burseha.  Hm.  Cal.  3,  4,  5-dcnt.  Cor.  3,  4, 

5- pet.  Stam.  6,  8»  10.  Stig.  sessile  3-lobum.  Caps. 
1-toc.  3-valv.  1- sperma.  Son.  arillatum.— Mas.  Cal. 
Cor.  ct  Slam.  her. 

I.  Guounifera.  W.  Ind.  3.  Paniculata.  Mauritius. 
2-  Acuminata.  Caraccas.  4.  Obtusijblia.  Mauritius. 
All  shrubby. 

1927.  Grij-elinia.  H*a.  Cal.  5-dcot.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Stam.  5.  Styli.  3.  Sem.  1,  infer um? — Mm.  CaL 
5 dent.  Cor.  5-pet.  Stam.  5. 

1.  Lucida.  New  Zealand.  Shrub. 

1909.  Hydnocarpus.  Hta.  CaL  5-phyll.  Cor.  5- 
pet.  Ned.  squamz  5.  Stam.  5.  Pitt.  1. — Fe*. 
CaL  Cor.  et  Ned.  hermaphroditi.  SlyL  0.  Bac. 
1-loc.  poly  sperma. 

1.  Inch  riant . Ceylon.  Shrub. 

1917.  Arctopus.  M»».  I Jmbella  compoaita.  Into - 
lucra  5-phyil.  Cor.  5 pet.  Stam.  5.  Pitt.  2, 
abortientia.  Axdroo.  L’mbcila  simplex.  Intolucr. 
4- part,  spinosum,  maximum,  continent  flosculos 
masculos  in  disco  plurimos.  Femineos  4,  in  radio. 
—Mm.  Pet.  5.  Stam.  5.— Fn*.  Pet.  5.  Styl.  2. 
Scm.  2,  infers. 

1.  Echinaiut.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
1907*  Gleditschia.  Her.  Cal.  4- fid.  Cor.  4 pet. 
Stam.  6.  Pitt.  1.  Legume n. — Mas.  CaL  9-phyll. 
Cor.  3-pet.  Stam.  6. — Fn.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5- 
pet.  Put.  1.  Legum. 

1 . Triacanthot.  North  America.  Shrub. 

2.  Monosperma.  Do.  Shr.  3.  Horrida.  China.  Shr. 
1906.  Sc  11  luc hera.  Her.  Cal.  6-fid.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 

8.  Pitt.  1.  Drupa  1 -sperma,— Mai.  CaL  6-fid. 
Cor.  0.  Stam.  0. 

1.  Trijuga.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 

1910.  Brosimlic.  Her.  Ament,  globosum  apice  pis- 
tillo  solitano  instructuro.  Cal.  squama.  Cor.  0. 
Anih.  peltatz  solitariz.  Styl . 2 fid.— Mai.  CaL  0. 
C’or.  0.  Get  men  imbricato-squamosum.  Styl.  2- 
fid.  Bacca  cortico&a  1 -sperma. 

1.  Alkatirum.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

2.  Spurium.  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

Pcrsoou  thinks  that  No.  2.  is  a species  of  Stil- 

LIN'GI A Or  SAPIUM. 

1918.  Caballehia.  Hta.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  rotata. 
Stam.  5,  Stig.  5- gonum.  Drupa  1- sperma  punc- 
tata.— M*s.  Cal.  Cor.  et  Stam.  hermaphroditi. 

].  Latt  folia.  4.  Obion ga.  7-  / enotistima. 

2.  Pei  lucida.  5.  Dependent. 

3.  Ferruginea.  6.  Dentata. 

All  from  Peru,  and  shrubby. 

1920.  EaRDIZauala,  Her*  to/.  0.  Cor , 6-pet.  3 
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ext.  latiora.  Ned.  6-phyll.  Stam.  6.  Germ.  3-6.  Cb«* 
Styl.  0.  lit  cat  3*6,  6*loc.  polyspermz. — M»-,  Cal.  XXII  f. 
0.  Cor.  6-pct.  3-cxt.  latiora  NeeL  6 phyll.  Fit.  yg*mt;u 
columnare.  Anth.  6,  scssiies. 

1.  Bitemata.  Chili.  Shr.  2.  Triternata.  Do.  Shr. 

1923.  Smkomaria.  Her.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  6 pet. 

Ned.  discus  stelliformis.  Stam.  10,  quorum  5 nec* 
tano  5,  receptaculo  inserts.  Pitt.  5.  Cant.  5, 
stellatz  undoc.  2-valv.  polyspermz.  Sem.  alata. 

1.  Emarginaia.  Woods  of  Chili.  Shrub. 

1924.  Kaceneckia.  Her.  Cal.  5- fid.  Cor.  6-pet. 

Ned.  0.  Stam.  16-20  calyci  inserta.  Pitt.  5. 

Cap*.  5,  stcllatz  uniloc.  supeme  dchisccntes  poly- 
spermz.  Sem.  alata.— Mai.  CaL  Cor.  ct  Stam. 
hermaphroditi. 

1.  Obion  ga.  Chili.  Shr.  2.  Lanccolata.  Peru.  Shr. 

1930.  Cekatonia.  Her.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 

5.  Styl.  filiformis.  Legume n coriaceum,  polysper- 
mum.  Dioica.  Mas  ct  Fcmina  distinct!. 

1.  Siliqua.  Italy,  Candia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and 
the  East.  Shrub. 

1931.  Ficus.  Recept.  commune  turbinatum,  carno- 
sum,  connives*,  occult ans  flosculos  rcl  in  eodem 
vcl  distincto.  Maj.  CaL  3-part.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 

3.— Fer.  CaL  5- part.  Cor.  0.  Pitt.  1.  Sem.  1 
calyce  persistent!  clause  subcamoso  tectum. 

1.  Carica.  South  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  Pal  mat  a.  Arab.  Fcl.  S4.  V eiutina.  S.  Amer. 

3.  Serrata.  Arab.  Fel.  35.  Turbinata.  Tan  no. 

4.  Simplicistima.  Co-  36.  Tindoria.  Soc.  Isle#, 

chinchina.  37.  Septica.  Tanna, 

5.  Denticulata.  E.  Ind.  38.  Falcata.  East  Ind. 

6.  Truncata.  E.  Ind.  39.  Cleihra folia.  Carac. 

7.  Aquatica.  East  Ind.  40.  Insinidu.  Caraccas. 

8.  Sycomorut.  Egypt.  41.  Callota . East  Ind. 

9.  Nymphaeifolia.  Ca-  42.  Beniamino.  E.  Ind. 

raccas.  43.  Radula.  Oronoco. 

10.  SagiUata.  East  Ind.  44.  Politoria.  Cochinch. 

11.  Populijblia.  Arabia  45.  Periuta.  East  Ind. 

Felix.  46.  Terebrata.  Jamaica. 

1 2.  Rcligiota.  East  Ind.  47  .Americana.  E.  Ind. 

13.  Aurtculata.  Cochin-  48.  Nitida.  East  Ind. 

china.  49.  Indica.  East  Ind. 

14.  Benghalentit.  East  50.  Raeemosa.  East  Ind. 

Indies.  51.  Paratitica.  E.  Ind. 

15.  Tomenlosa.  E.  Ind.  52.  Ret  us  a . East  Ind. 

16.  Feuo*a.  East  Ind.  53.  Drupacea.  East  Ind. 

17.  Coriacea.  East  Ind.  54.  Rcftcxa . East  Ind. 

18.  Cotlata . East  Ind.  55.  Cotnosa.  East  Ind. 

19.  Lucida.  East  Ind.  56.  Glomerata.  E.  Ind. 

20.  Citrifolia.  East  Ind.  57.  Prolixa.  Soc.  Ides. 

21.  Marlinicentis.  West  58.  Obliqua.  Namoka. 

Indies.  59.  Prinotdes.  S.  Aincr. 

22.  Infectoria.  E.  Ind.  60.  Sulicifolia.  Arabia 

23.  Pedunculuta.  South  Felix. 

America.  61.  Repent.  East  Ind. 

24.  Cordata.  Cape.  62.  Cannabina.  Cochiu- 

25.  Crastincrvia.  South  china. 

America.  63.  Aspera.  Tanna. 

26.  Australi*.  N.  Holl.  6b  Morifolia . Bourbon. 

27.  Stipulata.  China,  Ja-  65.  Mauriliana.  Do. 

pan.  66.  Toxic  aria.  Sumatra. 

28.  Punctata,  East  Iod.  67.  Oppotitijblia.  E.  Ind. 

29.  Trigana.  Surinam.  68.  Scabra.  Guinea. 

30.  Granatum.  Tauria.  69.  Maculata.  Domingo. 

31.  Pumila.  China,  Ja-  70.  Ulmi folia.  Philippines. 

pan.  71.  Capenut.  Cape. 

32.  Erecia.  Japan.  72.  Reticulata.  East  Ind. 

33.  Populnea.  S.  Amer.  73.  Sinuata.  East  Ind. 
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CUs*  • 74.  Umbellate.  Guinea.  • 82.  Macrophyfla.  New 
XXH1.  *75.  Poll  to.  Guinea.  Holland. 

> gamia.  m Lu tea.  Guinea.  • 83.  lumrifolia*  South 

• 77.  Ovata.  Guinea.  America. 

*78.  Calyptrata.  Guinea.  *84.  Ruhiginosa.  New 

• 79.  Macrocarpa.  Do.  Holland. 

•80.  Isevigat. i.  W.  Ind.  * 85.  Excclsa.  India. 
*8L  CotoncaJ'olia.  Indies.  • 86.  PaUida,  St  Martha. 


• 87.  Crisea.  • 91.  Rubra.  Maumiui.  Cm 

• 88.  Sum tpbylyUia.  Java.  • 92,  Rmlit.  India  and  *5® 

*89.  Rqstrata.  Java.  Madagatcar. 

•90.  ItJiombaulalm.  Eaat  *93.  Hrrta.  China. 

Indies. 

Sp.  1—73  shrubby. 

For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  see  Vahl’t 
E/<  time  ratio  Plant  arum,  aoL  li.  p.  201. 


BOTANY. 


NEW  GENERA. 


N<wGe-  Monoicia. 

IttTX. 

I.  Thaurea.  Glumes  2-flora  1 -valves,  in  rachi  di- 
latata  spicat  sc , 1 -Late  rales,  inbmar  andiw  ynse,  irliquse 
masculse.  Perianth,  (aadronsc ) ext,  hermaphrodi- 
turn  j int.  roasculum,  valvufa  exteriore  glurnaeformt. 
Squamtdat  2 liypogynx.  Slam.  3.  Styti  2.  Stig. 
plumosa.  Semen  perianthio  inclusum,  et  rachi  in- 
durata  involuta  clausa  tectum  ! ( Thuars , and  R. 
Brown’s  Prodr.  p.  197.) 

1 . La  ti folia.  N.  Holi.  2.  Media.  N.  Holl. 

3.  Sarmeniosa.  Madagascar. 

II.  Potamopuila.  Flores  poly  garni  szpius  monoi- 
ci.  Hermaphrodite  MoschiL  superionrs.  Fern,  cum 
rudimentis  staminum,  stigtnatibus  majoribus : utri- 
usque  gluma  1 flora,  2-valvis,  minima.  Perianth. 
2-valve,  rnuticura,  membr^naceum,  valvula  ext.  5- 
nervi,  int.  3-nervi.  Squamulce  2.  hypogyn*. 
Siam.  6.  SlyL  2.  Stig.  piumosa.  (Id.  p.  211.) 

1.  Parviflora.  New  South  Wales. 

IIL  Seas'okthia.  Perianth,  duplex,  utrumque  3- 
part.  Hu.  Mu.  Siam,  numerosa.  Otar.  l-sper- 
mum.  Styl.  1.  Stig.  obtusum.— Ff*.  sohtarii  in- 
ter duos  hermaphrodite  masculos.  Siam.  0.  Ovar. 
1 tSpermum ! Styl.  0.  Stig.  3,  obtusa.  Hue.  ovalis. 
Sem.  striatum.  Albumen  ruminatum.  Embryo  ba- 
silaris.  (Id.  p.  267.) 

1.  Elegans.  New  Holland.  ' 

IV.  Dysphasia.  Hu.  Perianth.  3-part.,  coloratum, 
foliolts  cochleariformibus.  Slam.  2,  distincta,  imo 
perianthio  inserta.  Styl.  indivisus.  Stig.  simplex. 
— Fm.  Perianth,  et  Pixt.  ut  in  berm.  Pericarp. 
turbinatum  semini  adnatum,  perianthio  aucto  cinc- 


tum.  Sem.  albuminosum  ; Embruonc  peripherico.  1*hrCf 
Radicula  supera.  (Id.  p.  411.)  ocr1, 

1.  Littoralix.  New  Holland. 

Di«cia. 

V.  Astrals.  Hu.  Mas.  Perianth.  6- part,  semighmu 
aceum.  Siam.  6,  imo  perianthio  inserta.  Pist. 
imperfectum.  Hu.  Pn.  Perianth,  ut  in  mascub, 
persistens.  Stam.  imperfecta.  Ovar.  3-loc.;  v. 

I loc.  placentis  3 panetalibus : polyspermuin. 

StyL  a Stig.  3,  obtusa.  Bac.  1-3-ioc.,  poly- 
iperma.  (Id.  o.  291.) 

1.  Alpina.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

VI.  Carchlua.  Cal.  semi  4 fid.  Cor.  limbo  4-fid. 

Mas.  Slam,  basi  cor.  inserta  (nunc  hypogyna?) 
ejusdem  ladniis  dupla.  Fil.  dupiicata.  Rudimen- 
turn  pistilli.  iln.  Fan.  Siam,  effeeta,  pauctort. 
Ovar.  4-loc.  loculi*  2 sperm  u.  Bac.  globosa  calyce 
ap  press*  cupulseformi  infra  cincta.  (Id.  p.  526.) 

1.  Lain.  New  Holland. 

2.  Australis.  New  South  Wales. 

VII.  Myrsime.  Cor.  5.  rare  4-fid.  Anth.  subles- 
see*. Ovar.  ovulis  definitis  (4  5).  Stig.  sxpiui 
lobatum  v.  laciniatum.  Drupa  piriformis,  pnta- 
mine  crustaceo,  1-spermo.  (Id.  p.  535.) 

1.  VariabiUs . New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 

2.  Crassifolia . New  Holland.  Shrub. 

3.  U recot  at  a.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

Seep.  143.  This  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr  Brown, 

contains  several  species  already  given  under  other 

genera.  See  particularly  his  Prodromus , p.  535. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  POLYGAMIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class  ; but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  fall 
under  other  classes. 


Moncecia. 

AEsculus.  Mammea.  Euphorbia.  Melothria. 
Ilex.  Guilandina.  Moringa.  Silene.  Saxifrag*. 
Clcome  poiygama. 
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CLASS  XXIV.  CRYPTOGAMIA. 


. 349 


cUtf  Tft*  great  length  to  which  thU  article  has  a!- 
ready  extended,  would  hare  obliged  us,  in  treating 
Qrptos**  to  give  merely  the  essential  characters  of 

the  numerous  genera  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
to  enumerate  a few  of  the  most  interesting  species. 
From  the  great  number  of  new  genera,  however, 
which  have  been  recently  added  to  this  class,  and 
from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  at  present  the 
foreign  works  in  which  they  are  contained,  this  list 
•f  essential  characters  would  have  been  so  extremely 


imperfect,  as  to  have  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  Clan 
to  resume  the  subject  in  some  future  article.  Under  XXIV. 
these  circumstances,  wc  have  thought  it  preferable 
to  refer  this  part  of  the  Linnaean  System  to  the  article  . * - 

Cryptooamu  j and  in  doing  this,  we  seem  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  the  two  latest  and  most  ce- 
lebrated systematic  botanists,  Wdldenow  and  Persoon, 
who  have  published  the  first  twenty-three  classes  of 
the  system,  and  have  not  entered  on  the  class  Crypto- 
gim 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION. 


usuries  In  the  preceding  Classification,  we  have  adopted, 
aiLeCla-  u the  foundation  of  the  article,  the  Specie*  Ptania- 
zcMian.  rvm  0f  Willdenow,  and  have  added  at  tne  end  of  each 
genus,  with  the  mark  •,  the  new  species  that  have  been 
recently  discovered,  and  at  the  end  of  each  class  the 
new  genera,  or  those  which  have  been  established  or  re- 
formed by  the  latest  writers  on  botany.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  immense  variety 
of  works  from  which  these  new  genera  and  species  must 
be  obtained, — with  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  spe- 
cies which  are  frequently  given  under  different  names, 
—and  with  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  abridging 
and  condensing  the  materials  which  are  thus  collect- 
ed, will,  we  trust,  be  able  to  appreciate  the  enormous 
labour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the 
article.  To  those  general  readers  who  may  think 
this  article  too  long,  we  have  only  to  say,  that,  in  a 


rival  Encyclopaedia,  the  classification  occupies  nearly  Remark* 
as  much  space,  though  it  docs  not  contain  any  of  the  tl**CUs- 
new  genera  and  species,  and  though,  by  a most  sin- 
gular  mistake,  the  factitious  generic  characters  of  the 
last  22  classes  are  given  instead  of  the  essential  charac- 
ters. In  another  Encyclopaedia,  the  article  Botany, 
written  by  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  age,  and 
dispersed  through  the  work,  will  occupy  more  than 
ten  times  the  space  which  it  does  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. 

N.  B.  The  mark  J before  the  genera,  indicates 
that  some  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

Shrub,  or  Shr.  denotes  that  the  species  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  are  shrubby , that  is,  are  either  shrubs  or  trees. 

Ann.  or  An.  signifies  annuaL  Bien.,  biennia/.  And 
Peren.  or  Per.,  perennial. 


END  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION. 


INDEX 
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A 

Alangium,  236 

Anisomrles,  255 

Ascarina,  333 

Batts,  335 

Broaiamm,  S4T 

AUutiu,  m 

Albuca,  190 

Aniaopogon,  114 

Aarium,  236 

Batachia,  339 

Brotera,  310 

Abilgu&rdia,  112 

Alchcmtlla,  126 

Annona,  239 

Asdcpias,  158 

Bauhinia,  208 

Broussonetia,  SJj 

Ablanla,  241 

Alrina,  312 

Auoraatheca,  110 

Aacyrum,  288 

Bed u tea,  272 

Bruwallia,  249 

Abroma,  287 

Alchomca,  339 

Anopterus,  197 

Aspalathus,  275 

Befaria,  224 

Brownca,  267 

Abronia,  176 

Aldea,  175 

Anredcra,  179 

Asjuti  .igus,  190 

Begonia,  326 

Brucca.  335 

Abrus,  274 

Aldrovanda,  169 

Anthem  is,  304 

Aspcrugo,  135 

Btjaria,  224 

Brugman&ia,  177 

Acacia,  344 

Alcctra,  250 

Anthericum,  188 

Aaperula,  123 

Bellardia,  122 

Bfuguiera,  22b 

Aca*na,  91 

Alcpyrum,  84 

Anthcrylium,  229 

Asphodel us,  188 

Belle  ndena,  130 

Brunia,  155 

Arulyphn,  328 

Aleuts,  187 

Anthifttino,  343 

Ahxonia,  268 

Beilis,  30rt 

Bnmnichia,  216 

Acanthus,  218 

Aleurites,  330 

Anthoboluc,  340 

Amelia,  348 

Belli  uni,  304 

Brundba.  227 

Acurna,  292 

Alixma,  193 

Anthoccrci-s  257 

Astephanus,  181 

Bel  Ionia,  146 

Brunfckia*  246 

Acer.  314 

AH.imnnrln,  137 

Antholium,  175 

Aster,  303 

Brrardia,  310 

Brum  rnin,  175 

Achania,  27 1 

Allionin,  118 

Antholyza,  93 

Astragalus,  278 

BerbeTis,  181 

Btuim%  igja,  193 

Arharlo,  322 

Allophyllus,  200 

Anthosperroum,  335 

Astranthua,  198 

Berckheya,  307 

Bryonia,  3B1 

Achillea,  305 

Allium,  186 

Anthoxanthum,  91 

Astrantia,  162 

Bcrgcra,  212 

Bubon,  165 

Aclumcncs,  250 

Aloe,  187 

Anthriscux,  179 

A troioma,  173 

Bergia,  219 

Bubioma,  287 

Aehras,  184 

Alopccurus,  102 

Anthropodium,  193 

Astrunium,  336 

BcrthoUetla,  272 

Buchncnt,  25? 

Achy  ran  thee,  156,  173 

Aloysia,  278 

AnthyUia,  275 

Athamanta,  164 

Bertiem,  140 

Budda.  214 

Achyronla,  284 

Alpinia,  81 

Antichorus,  200 

Athanasia,  295 

Bcalcria,  254 

Buddlcia,  120 

Acia,  268 

Ainu*.  324 

An  tides  nut,  335 

Alheropogon,  342 

Beta,  161 

BufTonta,  127 

Actant  hue,  317 

Alsinc,  168 

Antirrhinum,  252 

Atractylb,  292 

Bctonica,  244 

Bugins  i Usea,  203.2*1 

Acicarpha,  3o9 

Alston  ia,  178 

Anychia,  177 

Atragene,  238 

Betula,  327 

Bulbocodium,  i& 

Aeidnton,  326 

Alstroemerla,  167 

Apactia,  223 

Atraphaxis,  192 

Bidens,  294 

Bumalda,  160 

Aci«nnthcr.i,  222 

Althea,  271 

A{Kirgia,  289 

Atriplcx,  345 

Dignonia,  251 

Bumelia,  14? 

Acnida,  335 

Alternanthrrn,  172  • 

Aphelia,  83 

Atropa,  145 

Rillardicra,  152 

Buriias,  260 

Aconitum,  237 

Aiysaum,  260 

Apciba,  236 

Aubletia,  236 

Bincutello,  261 

Buniura,  164 

Acorus,  191 

Alyxia.  173 

Aphanex,  132 

Aucuba,  324 

Biaerrula,  279 

Buphthaitnum,  !ku 

Acrotriche,  174 

Alxatea,  177 

Aphyllnnthca,  186 

Augea,  214 

Bixa,  236 

Buplcurum,  lot 

Actira,  234 

Amarunthus,  324 

Aphyteja,  265 

Avcna,  107 

Blackburnip,  123 

Bmcbardia,  195 

Actinca,  304 

Amaryllis,  185 

Apium,  166 

Averrhoa,  221 

Black  well  ia,  226 

Burmanniw.  183 

Actinella,  304 

Amasonia,  254 

Apocynum,  158 

Aviccnnia,  249 

Bladhia.  143 

Buraoria,  171 

Actinocarpux,  197 

Ambrosia,  324 

Aponogeton,  226 

Axinca,  227 

Bltcria,  120 

Burserm,  2 06,  547 

Acfmnphyllum,  198 

Amcllus,  306 

Aphtda,  343 

Axyria,  322 

B taken,  224 

Butea,  274 

Aeynos,  256 

Amerimnum,  274 

Aquartia,  119 

Aycnia,  153 

Blandfordia,  196 

Butomus,  207 

Adunsonia,  269 

Amethystca,  89 

Aquilaria,  214 

Azalea,  140 

Blepharis,  250 

Buttneri*,  155 

Adelia,  339 

Arnmannia,  124 

AquUcgia,  238 

Aearn,  241 

Bletia,  318 

Buxus,  323 

Adenanthos,  130 

Atnmi,  164 

Arabia,  262 

Axima,  132 

Blitum,  83 

BysUopegwt,  f« 

Adenanthera,  210 

Arnomum,  Hi 

Arachin,  275 

Azorclla,  162 

Blighia,  206 

Adcnophyllum,  306 

Amoqdia,  274 

Aralia,  168 

Bncconia,  222 

C 

Adenosma,  257 

Amphipogon,  114 

Araucaria,  338 

B 

B®ber»,  304 

Cahallcria  3*7 

Adcnustemum,  221 

Amaonia,  172 

Arbutus,  214 

Babiona,  110 

Bochmcriu,  32S 

Cacalia,  296 

Adonis,  210 

Amygdalus,  229 

Arctium,  293 

Baca,  88 

Boerhaavia,  82 

Cahryf,  165 

Adoxa,  205 

Amyris,  201 

Arctopus,  347 

Bacazia,  310 

Boltonia,  304 

Cacoueia,  21t 

dBchmea,  194 

Amzonla,  172 

Arctotheca,  309 

Barcharts,  298 

Burabax,  269 

Cactus,  227 

iEjfirenui,  154 

Aniibuit,  160 

Arctoti*,  309 

Bacopa,  137 

Bonatea,  313 

CadU,  210 

iEgilops,  342 

Anacardfum,  207 

Ardisia,  142 

Bactris,  325 

Bonptandia,  176 

CxuIpiaU,  209 

jRginctia,  247 

Amirydus,  300* 

Arduina,  143 

Ba-ckca,  199 

Bontia,  254 

Cwaia,  195 

.figiphila,  119 

Anudcnin,  131 

Areca,  328 

Bn.-ol»otrys,  146 

Buopis,  310 

Cssulio,  295 

-Kgie.  241 

Anagallis,  136 

Arcnnria,  216 

Baitario,  227 

Borago,  135 

Cakilc,  260 

iSgopodlum,  168 

Anagyris,  209 

Arethusu,  314 

Ualbisia,  306 

Buraxsus,  337 

Coelatlme,  H5 

ASgopricnn,  342 

Ananienia,  242 

Arvtia,  137 

Balfouria,  178 

Borbonia,  275 

Caladvuia,  316 

.C.achynomene,  28 1 

Anarrhinum,  253 

Argcmone,  236 

Balsamita,  297 

Borunia,  206 

Caladium,  325 

JSaculus,  197 

Anarthria,  340 

Argophyllum,  155 

Balacbia,  175 

Borya,  196,  334 

Calamus,  191 

JSthusa,  165 

Anasscra,  178 

Argythnmnia,  324 

Haltimora,  308 

Boacia,  127 

C alone  hue,  205 

5!toxicon,  340 

Anaxtatica,  261 

Ariona,  176 

Ballota,  245 

Bosea,  162 

Calceolaria,  88 

Afoeiia,  221 

Anchusa,  135 

Arittea,  96 

Bimbos,  191 

BuniiM,  276 

CoJca,  294 

Agnpanthiu,  186 

' Ancilcrna,  195 

Aristide,  102 

Bumbu&a,  191 

Bounetia,  235 

Caleana,  319 

Agastachys,  130 

Ancistrum,  91 

Aristolochia,  316 

Banara,  229 

Bouvardia,  130 

Calntado,  195 

Agathophyllum,  224 

Andersonia,  170 

Aristotelia,  223 

Banisteria,  218 

Bmrlcdi,  179 

Calendula,  3C*H 

Agave,  197 

Andrachne,  331 

Arineniaca,  233 

Bunkkia,  125,  129 

Brnbcjum,  315 

Cal  la,  198 

Agcratum,  296 

Andromeda,  213 

Arnica,  301 

Barbaccnia,  184 

Bradleja,  328 

Callicarpa,  119 

Agrimonla,  224 

Andmpogon,  342 

Arnopogon,  289 

Buriatia,  256 

Bragantia,  319 

CalUgonum,  2 26 

Agittotcmma,  220 

And  rosace,  137 

Arouia,  233 

Barlcria,  249 

Brassica,  262 

Call i^ia,  97 

Agrostis,  103 

Andryula,  289 

Artcdia,  163 

Unmaduftta,  293 

Braunca,  337 

Callltricbe,  83 

Agynrja,  329 

Anemone,  239 

Artemisia,  297 

Barrington ia,  268 

Bredemcycra,  273 

Callixene,  194 

Aldia,  176 

Ancthum,  166 

Arthrostylis,  112 

Barton  ia,  132 

Brcvreria,  179 

Calochilus,  317 

Ailanthus,  344 

Angelica,  165 

Artocaqnus,  320 

Baitda,  248 

Briedelia,  344 

Calodcxidruxn,  15 3 

Aira,  104 

Anguillaria,  196 

Arum,  325 

Barvosma,  274 

Briza,  105 

Cal'gyne,  175 

Aitonia,  267 

Anguloa,  318 

Aruna,  91 

Band  la  , 168 

Brorndia,  182 

Calomeria,  311 

Ajuga,  244 

Aniguzanthus,  193 

Arundo,  107,  115 

Bassia,  224 

Bromus,  106 

Calophyllym,  234 

Aixoon,  231 

Anisarantha,  113 

Aaaniro,  223 

Boawvia,  146 

Brossaa,  140 

Calotte  mm  a,  196 
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CjJatropls.  I T9 
Csipidia,  197 
tttha,  239 
frbcanthu*,  833 
Cilvccra.  310 
CdnnenU,  111 
CjJs’pifctuB , 833 
C*lj?triaihef,  829 
Coljstefia,  173 
fiiytnpkl,  859 

ramcliiia,  264 
Cowlli*,  271 
funeraria,  141 
.smpuiula,  147 
^mphcrama.  126 

r<mp>nRm.  196 
'uviu,  184 
'lunuoii  336 
Candli,  ‘224 
"awpboro,  150 
Cw,  82 
r'snubr«,  333 
ffi'ieri,  138 
tr.th;um,  176 
aotiu,  140 
aphaJophora,  291 
appufcb  234 
aporia,  2 50 
ipi^uin,  144 
-*pura,  164 

jrjpa,  200 

anDnaM,  190 
vdunine,  863 
2rfk*p«nnom,  204 
ifit-ipaturo,  310 
srdum,  293 
■m,  320 
arpIUt,  34* 

•ka.  337 
Iriii,  143 
srlina,  893 
imoota,  1 78 
•fohnea,  368 
•rpesium,  897 
irpoiut.  337 
irpiu.  113 
vphaka,  182 
'Txdetus,  155 
inhsmui,  292 
atones)*,  193 

ram.  166 

rj-x-ar.  239 
rTnphjUu*.  233 
rroLu  326 

Mri».  214 
tob,  209 
aw,  167 
wp*.  196 
urn,  207 
326 

Kfla,  443 
tHkiM,  248 
urisi,  320 
sJpa,  92 
kindle,  899 
»ka,  121 
unocarput,  821 
rrus,  334 
call*.  163 
ileus*  319 
■.pbyilum,  294 
<u,  173 
nilla,  335 
w.^onum.  309 
othus,  152 
pLa.  333 
ia,  1 S3 
•ta.  20 4 
rue*  151 


CfloMi,  156 
Ccltis,  343 
Ccnarrhcnes,  130 
Ccnchnu,  100 
Ccnia,  311 
Centaur ea,  306 
Ccntaurium,  132 
Centranthera,  131 
Centrolepis,  84 
Ccntunculus,  119 
Ccphttli*.  150 
Ccphatanthus,  119 
Ccrastium,  219 
Ceratiola,  333 
Ceratocarpus  319 
Ceratonis,  347 
Ceratopctalum,  81 1 
Ccrttophjllum,  326 
Cciatostcma,  222 
Cerbcra,  141 
Ccrcis,  208 
Cervsia,  115 
Ccrinthe,  133 
Oruprgis,  159, 180 
Ccrajlom  343 
Ccrvanti-sin,  177 
Centrum,  143 
CbcrruphTlium,  166 
Chatanthfra,  311 
Cturtanthus,  340 
Clurtuspora,  113 
Chumsdorea,  337 
Chamsrriips  346 
Chsmcraphys,  117 
Chara,  319 
Chciranthus,  261 
Cheirostemon,  271 
Chelidonium,  234 
thelone,  254 
Chenolla,  156 
Chenopodium,  160 
Cherleria,  218 
Chilodia,  855 
Chiloglottla,  317 
Chintarrhis,  146 
Chiococca,  150 
Chionanthus,  85 
Chironia,  139 
Chloontbcr,  257 
Chlera,  201 
Chloranthus,  126 
Chloris,  342 
Chloromyron,  241 
Chloruphytum,  195 
Chomclia,  120 
Chondrilla,  290 
Choretrum,  172 
ChrysAMhclIum,  311 
Chrysanthemum,  300 
Chrysitrix,  346 
Chryaohalanus,  229 
Chrysocoms,  296 
Chrysophylium,  146 
Chrywit})leoiuin,  214 
Chunchoa,  222 
Cicca,  324 
Cicer,  283 
Cichorium,  289 
Cictita,  166 
Cienfuegia,  268 
Omicifuga,  238 
Cincbona,  1 46 
Cineraria,  302 
Cinna,  83 
Circsra,  90 
Cisaampclos,  339 
Cisaus,  124 
Cistus,  235 
Cltharexylum,  254 


Gitrosma,  341 
Citrus  287 
Cladium,  113 
Cl-idostvle*,  179 
Ciarisla',  340 
Claytonia,  151 
Clematis,  238 
C Iconic,  263 
Cleon  ia,  246 
Clerodendron,  255 
Clethra,  211 
Clibadium,  324 
CUffurtla,  318 
Cli  no  podium,  247 
Clltoria,  283 
Cluaia,  345 
Cluytia,  340 
Clypeola,  260 
Cnestia,  219 
Cneorum,  97 
Cnicus,  293 
Coboca,  171 
Corhlearis,  260 
Coccocypsllum,  121 
Coccoloba,  205 
Cocoa,  323 
Codia,  204 
Codon,  213 
Codonium,  132 
Coffca,  150 
Cola,  320 
Colchirum,  192 
Coldcnia,  127 
Coleus,  256 
Colladia,  116 
Cookia,  211 
('ollotia,  156 
Collinsonla,  90 
Columbia,  241 
Columeltia,  92,  300 
Columnea,  250 
Colutea,  276 
Coinarum,  232 
Comaxpermum,  285 
Combrctum,  199 
Cumctei,  126 
Commelina,  96 
CnmrmTsonia,  1C9 
Commiphora,  337 
Comocladia,  97 
Comptonia,  322 
Conanthera,  194 
CondaHa,  177 
Connarua,  267 
Comum,  164 
Conobca,  250 
('onorarpuM,  155 
Conospermum,  130 
Conoatylix,  196 
Convallaria,  188 
Convolvulus,  137,  173 
Conyza,  298 
Copaiiera,  214 
Cnprocma,  343 
Curchorus,  235 
Cordia,  142 
Cordylia,  272 
Cordyline,  194 
Cordylocarpus,  262  • 
Coreopsis,  307 
Coriandrum,  165 
Corlaria,  337 
Currigioia,  168 
Coria,  136 
Corispcrmum,  83 
Curnidia,  206 
Comucopitc,  102 
fonuw,  124 
Cornuua,  254 


Coronitla,  282 
Correa,  200 
Cortesia,  177 
Cornua,  136 
Corvciura. 

Cory  dal  is,  285 
Corylus,  327 
Corymbium,  133 
Corynocarpua,  153 
Corypba,  184 
Caryiuuuhcs,  318 
Cosmea,  308 
Co-sintha,  174 
Cosmibuena,  176 
Coasigncn,  183 
Costus,  82 
Cotula,  297 
Cotyledon,  219 
Coublandia,  241 
Couloubea,  132 
Coutarea,  194 
Crambc,  260 
Cranichis,  314 
Cnupedia,  310 
Crassula,  168 
Cratcgus,  229 
fra  larva,  223 
Criteria,  222 
Cremra,  223 
Crept*,  290 
Crcacentia,  248 
Crnuta,  160 
Crinodcndrum,  267 
Crinum,  185 
Crisuria,  272 
Crithmuiu,  165 
Crocus,  93 
CrwKwtylis,  269 
Crotalaria,  276 
Croton,  329 
Crotonapsis-,  324 
Crowca,  221 
Crucianclla,  123 
Crudia,  214 
Cruxlta,  12T 
Cryphia,  256 
trypsin,  91 
Cryptocarya,  209 
('ryptolcpis,  178 
Cryptospcrmum,  131 
Cryptualomum,  1 15 
Cryptoatylia,  317 
Cubae*.  21o 
Cucubalu!«,  217 
Cucullaria,  82 
('ucumis,  :t:io 
Cueurbita,  its. 
CuaUara,  222 
Cutninum,  165 
Cunila,  90 
Cunningham  ia,  120 
Cunonia,  215 
Cupania,  199 
Cupbea,  224 
Cupresaus,  328 
Purateila,  2*37 
Curculigo,  186 
Curcuma,  8 1 
Curtisia,  124 
Cuscuu,  127 
Cusaonia,  162 
CyanclJa,  1 89 
Cyatbodcs,  174 
Cvcas,  338 
Cydonia,  TXi 
Cv  lists,  281 
Cymhariu,  235 
Cymbidium,  314 
Cynancbum,  157 


Cyntara,  293 
Cvnodon,  115 
Cynoglossum,  135 
Cynomctra,  210 
Cynomoriuxn,  .‘420 
Cynowurus,  109 
Cyparaa,  98 
Cypbia,  155 
Cvpripedmm,  316 
Cyrilla,  176,  250 
Cyrtandra,  88 
Cyrtanthua,  186 
Cyrtortylis,  317 
Cystanthe,  174 
Cytinua,  327 
Cyliaus,  284 
D 

DaetylU,  103 
Darmia,  179 
Dahlia,  305,  333 
Dais,  214 
DaJbergin,  279 
Dalea,  279 
Dalechampia,  328 
Dalibarda,  233 
Damaaonium,  193 
Dam  pi  era,  175 
Danthonia,  114 
Daphne,  203 
Dasypogon,  195 
Datiaca,  338 
Datura,  139 
Daucus,  163 
Davicsia,  221 
Dccaapora,  174 
Decostca,  340 
Dccumnria,  224 
Dccringia,  172 
Dcgucliu,  285 
Delphinium,  237 
Dcndmbium,  315 
Dcnekia,  300 
Dcntaria,  263 
Denteila,  146 
Dcntidia,  256 
Depterix,  274 
Dcrris,  286 
Dc*.fontalnla,  171 
Dumanthus,  344 
Detarium,  221 
Derauxin,  84 
Deutxla,  217 
Dialium,  90 
Diandla,  194 
Dianthus,  216 
Dispcusia,  140 
Dis;>pa«s,  175 
Dirvrcw,  258 
Dirbondra,  160,  179 
Dirhroma,  1 1 1 
Dirtumnua,  210 
Didelta,  307 
Didymandra,  343 
Didy nicies,  :433 
Diervilla,  176 
Digitalis,  251 
Dilutris,  96 
Dilivaria,  259 
Dillcnia,  240 
Dillaynia.  286 
Dimeria,  116 
Dimocarpus,  1 99 
Dimorpba,  281 
Diodia,  123 
Dionsea,  212 
Dksrurro,  336 
Dinsma,  153 
Diaspyros,  346 
Diotis,  322 
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DipbyflcJa,  194 
Diphyra.  284 
Diplantherj,  131 
Diplarrbcna,  1 13 
Dipl.ida,  114 
Diplolepis,  181 
Diplnpigtm,  114 
Dipodium,  31 1 
Di|uacu:t,  118 
Dirca,  203 
Dlsa,  313 
Di'  andra,  1 97 
Dischidia,  181 
Disodea,  176 
Disperit,  313 
Ditussa,  181 
Diu.  is,  314 
Dodartia,  254 
Dodecas,  223 
Dodccatheon,  136 
Dottmuca,  204 
Dolirhos,  277 
Dombcya,  268 
Donatia,  1 10 
Dortcna,  136 
Dornnictim,  300 
Dorstcnia,  126 
Doryanthcs,  194 
Dorycnium,  280 
D ratio,  259 
Dractma,  189 
Drarnrrphalum,  246 
Dracontium,  198 
Dracophyllum,  175 
Drapctes,  132 
Drtmia,  1H8 
Drosera,  169 
Drynndra,  130,  339 
Dry  as,  232 
Drymophila,  196 
Drypis,  167 
Dubois: a.  257 
Duhamviita,  151 
Dniicliium,  114 
Duranta,  255 
Durio,  287 
Duroia,  184 
Dy sodium,  312 
Dysphania,  348 

E 

F.rastnphylluro,  285 
Eccrcmocarpum  258 
Echinopbors,  163 
Echinops,  310 
Kchiochilun,  175 
Echitcs,  141 
Kchiuin,  133 
EclipU,  301 
Fctroaia,  115 
Ehrctia,  142 
Khrhorta,  191 
l*\ebergia,  2ll 
LJreagnuh,  126 
Eleocurpus,  236 
Flats,  337 
Elate,  325 
Elsterium,  319 
E la  tine,  205 
Elcgia,  334 
Elcwharis,  112 
Elcodendrum,  153 
Elcphantopus,  310 
Elephantusta,  346 
F.tcufcine,  115 
Elichrysum,  299 
Kllisia,  145 
Kbhcdirltt,  242 
Elymus,  109 
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Elyonoru*,  SG 

Fabrlcla,  2tl 

Genipa,  176 

Gutlandina,  210 

Herreria,  194 

Hypolytruro,  Iff 

Hlytraru,  92 

Fogara,  194 

Genista,  274 

Gu  rail  lea,  179 

Hcspcranthia,  110 

Hypoxls.  161 

Kmbothrium,  126 

Pagania,  *11 

Gcnopledum,  31 T 

Gundelia,  810 

Hesper!*,  282 

Hypti»,  *48 

Rmbryopteri*.  338 

Fugrtsa,  143 

Gentiana,  159 

Gunu&ra,  316 

Hctcrunthera,  111 

Hy  Magma,  14? 

Kmpetrum,  334 

Fagan,  326 

GeoSVoya,  285 

Gsutavh),  263 

Heternspemmin,  364 

1 

Emplcurom,  324 

Falkia,  199 

Gccmomn,  3*8 

Guzmannht,  104 

Hcuchera,  460 

Jubonxa,  Hi 

F.nargca,  1*9 

Femamleria,  318 

Georgina,  365 

Gyranarffhara,  182 

Hibiscus,  270 

Jacaniid.i,  2M 

Kncelis,  308 

Fcronca,  9*1 

Gerard!*,  258 

Gymt)«?rru,  l H| 

Hirtarium,  291 

Jacqidiix,  143 

Knchylotna,  1 7 1 

Pcrraria,  265 

Geranium,  267 

Gymnoca>7NNi,  173 

Higginsia,  131 

Jainbolitcra,  HP 

F.ndiandra,  112 

KcirtoU,  337 

GcTopogrti,  289* 

Gytnar  liiilli,  337 

Hillta,  184 

Joruva,  81 

Enydra,  312 

Ferula,  165 

Geura,  232 

Gymncmtacby  s,  131 

Ilippia,  908 

Jviouc,  155 

Epacris,  170,  HI 

Fcstuea,  106 

Geancria,  25 0 

GyimuMtjria*,  31* 

Hippocrntcn,  97 

Jaamir.uin.  s* 5 

Eperua,  213 

Feuilleu,  336 

Gclhvlli*.  187 

Gynopogon,  142 

Hippocrepi*,  282 

Jatrupha,  !190 

Ephedra,  339 

Ficarin,  242 

Gctnnla,  222 

Gy  [ i *ophi  l:i,  215 

Hippomane,  330 

J .arnica,  1H1  4 

RphielU.  199 

Kicua,  347 

GhloU,  99 

Gy  roctirpci*,  341 

Hippophae,  335 

Il*m5,  *®9 

Epibateriom,  3*5 

Filago,  309 

Gilbert!*,  198 

Hlppotfs,  176 

Icaranda,  *90 

Epiblema.  317 

Fimbristylie,  112 

Gtlia,  176 

’ w 

Hlpjiui+s,  83 

Ichnocarpns,  17? 

Epidcndrum,  315 

Fixailia,  97 

Giliberlla,  210 

Habcnaria,  313.  SIT 

IHeingcra,  338 

JdTcrsCtiia,  EE 

Rpl«fo,  214 

Flacourtia,  338 

Gilsemfum,  171 

Hoemanthti*,  184 

Hit  sen",  218 

Ignat  ui,  141 

Bpilobium,  .199 

Flaveria,  31 1 

GimhcrnaUa,  222,  344 

Hurmatoxylon,  210 

llirtclla,  151 

Hex,  m 

Kpitnediutn,  123 

Flocrkln,  195 

Ginoria,  224 

Hvmodonmi,  112 

Hoffmann  fa,  121 

lllec.  brum,  154 

Epipnrtis  314 

Fiovropa,  194 

Gltihrarta,  287 

Hauikca,  177 

llotnnanwggia,  221 

llticium,  210 

Eplstylhtm,  3?9 

Fluggea,  336 

Gladinlua,  94 

Hagea,  178 

lloitzia,  176 

Imbricaria,  177 

Eranthcmum,  85 

Flu  vial  is,  319 

Glauciutn,  241 

Hagenla,  199 

Halarrhcna,  179 

lmpa:ici»,  154 

K riant  lure,  116 

Fietuiia,  229 

Glaux,  156 

Hokco,  1*9 

Holrus,  94! 

Impcrata,  114 

Ercmophila,  258 

Fontanea,  182 

Glcchoma,  242 

Hjdoia,  223 

HoluwkioWm,  *19 

Imperatoria,  IN 

Eriachne,  115 

Fonuncaia,  90 

Gleditschfa,  347 

Hallcria,  248 

Holoatcmma,  181 

Incarvillea,  'ffl 

Erica,  202 

Eorgcjis,  176 

Glinus,  226 

Hollia,  280 

Ilolcntcum,  109 

Indigufrm,  W3 

Erigcroo,  SOI 

Forakotca,  806  • 

Globha,  91 

llaJuragiii,  205 

Homallura,  237 

Joga,  343 

Erl  rut*,  252 

Foretns,  316 

Glohifera,  92 

Hamad ry os,  338 

Ilnnckcnya,  199 

Inocarpuy,  213 

Eriocauton.  109 

Fothcrgiita,  237 

Glubularta,  117 

Hamamdis  127 

Hordcnm,  108 

Inula,  301 

Kriorepbalu*,  309 

Fragari.i,  232 

Glprioaa^  1181 

HarncIHa,  151 

Honnlnitm,  256 

Jnanncsio,  293 

Krlochilua,  317 

Francoo,  206 

GiossDdla,  318 

Hamiltonia,  346 

llomatedtin,  81 

Johannia, 

F.riogununi,  208 

Frankenia,  183 

Glii».-itna,‘1 24 

Hartogia,  124 

lloraticldia,  399 

Juhmonla,  271 

liriophoruin,  100 

Frank  landia,  130 

Ghw*npctahmi,  168 

Ma.Haelquht]:i,  161 

llortvmla,  222 

Joncshi.  197 

F.riospcnhum,  189 

Fiamtcria,  324 

Gloxiifia,  tii 

Hayncu,  294 

tloalundiA,  256 

Jonqurlln,  219 

ErioBtemon,  221 

Fra&cra,  132 

Glut*.  153 

HelxnstreKta,  2 4 

IfosTtma,  258 

Jwph'nia,  fin 

Ertthali*,  151 

Fratinn*,  346 

Glyceria,  114 

llccatea,  330 

llofitea,  158 

Ipouuea,  140 

JErnodia,  121 

Frcilura,  235 

Ghcine,  282 

Hedcums,  256 

llottonia,  137 

Ipomopkis,  171 

ErodHtro,  265 

Fritillariu,  190 

GJycyrrhiza.  231 

Hedua,  155 

llaustonio,  122 

Iresunc,  333 

Eroieum,  235 

Fradichij,  l?l 

GmeHna,  249 

Hedwigiu,  201 

Huuttuynia,  198 

Iria,  113 

Enum,  284 

Fuchsia,  201 

Gnaphalium,  298 

lledycarya,  338 

Hovenia,  154 

Iru.  09 

Eryclbe,  177 

Fugn»!«,  *68 

Greet  cun,  330 

lledychittra,  81 

Hoya,  180  ^ 

luchgc,  116 

Eryngium,  161 

Fiiimiu,  1O0 

Gnidi.t,  ’>01 

ilcdyiKmum,  325 

Huanurw,  179 

I rani  bus,  *58 

Erysimum,  26l 

Fumaria,  27* 

Godovla,  221 

Hcdyotw,  121 

Hudson  la,  224 

Isati*,  261 

ErythraM,  173 

Fiircrvn,  1*14 

Gomara,  258 

llcdypnoH,  292 

Hucrnia,  180 

I •a  ha.ru  um,  51? 

Krythrina,  274 

Fu»anus  131 

• lotnosiogu.  221 

Hcdjiartuxi.  28! 

Hucrtca,  17T 

Iiertij,  184 

Evythronluxn,  190 

Gamp!))*,  210 

Heidei  ni,  211 

Huguttia,  2G7 

Ivnardia,  1*5 

Erytbmxytot,  218 

a 

Gorophorarpus,  180 

Ilclciilnin,  301 

Humboldlia,  I5S 

lyolcph,  11* 

t’.acal  Ionia,  152 

GfertncTa,  *10 

Gotnptomva,  161,  172 

lie! hint hemum.  241 

Ilumiria,  235 

Isoncmti,  17$ 

Escobedia,  258 

CahntN,  191 

Gtro&i  dCfirptja,  126 

HetUnthua,  308 

Humuhu,  335 

iMfugDB,  !!8 

Ethulia,  296 

Calactia,  286 

G angora.  *318 

llelida,  176 

Ilura,  327 

laupyruiti,  2SS 

Eucalypti)*,  229 

Galactitos,  311 

(iomilobium,  190 

lldiconla,  167 

Hyacinth  us,  188 

laquirrda.  SIT 

EucomU,  188 

Galunthu*,  185 

(HiimNnn,  1804 

Hclictcrca,  267 

Hydnocarpuc,  347 

ltca,  154 

Kuclea,  337 

Gulardla,  307 

tionulca,  130 

llcllorarput,  224 

Hydrangea,  215 

Jughui-.,  S27 

Eugenia,  228 

Galax,  136 

Goodcnra,  117,  171 

Hcliuphila.  261 

llydrartix,  238 

J uncus,  191 

Euoujmni,  152 

Galax  id.  264 

Gordonia,  268 

Helinp'dft,  31 1 

Hydrucharis,  337 

Jungia,  310 

Eurmna,  173 

Gulcgd,  294 

Oortuii,  306 

Hcliotropiuin.  134 

llydrocotylc,  T62 

Jur.i|x-riu,  339 

Euparca,  152 

GalcoMolon,  !-5fl 

Guarypium,  ?G9 

Hflh  horlnc,  314 

Hydrogctnn,  197 

JuMii-ua,  213 

Eupniorintn,  295 

Galcup»:s,  245 

Gnu^tua,  '344 

lldlebnru*,  279 

Hydrolea,  160 

JuMkia.  87 

Euphorbia,  225 

Galenia,  201 

tfrargert*.  223 

HeHcnia,  61 

Hydtnphylax,  121 

I>a,  309 

Euphoria,  206 

Galinapgca,  .806 

GratioTa,  86 

Hdinlntia,  289 

llydrophyllum,  136 

Ith,  05 

Euphrasia,  248  * 

Galhmm,  224 

Grevillri,  129 

lldonitit,  192 

Hydmpcltia,  242 

liera,  121 

Eurya,  233 

Galipca,  86 

Grewie,  236 

Heluingla,  334 

Hygrophlla,  *57 

Emttgia,  181 

Golfum,  192 

Grixi,  234 

llcmnrthria,  117 

Hyntcmm,  209 

K 

Euthale*.  171 

Galoplna,  127’ 

Grittium,  22! 

HcmcrocalHt,  187 

Hyminupappu*.  296 

Kamj.feris,  81 

Eustrrphus,  194 

Galvcaia.  206 

Grisdinla.  347 

Hcmiandra,  255 

Ilyubanchr,  25$ 

Khgencckw,  347 

Kvandra.  227 

Garcia,  376 

Grides,  200 

Hemichroa,  172 

Hyoecyamns,  139 

Kalmia,  211 

Evax.  309 

Garcinia,  223 

Grona,  286 

Hetxddeamaa,  179 

Hyaserli,  292 

Kara  hi*,  181 

Kvodia,  224 

Gardenia,  1 50 

Gronovia,  155 

Hcmigenia,  255 

Hypalyptum,  112 

KcnmxJtA,  12$ 

F,  volvulus,  168 

Gardoquia,  256 

Grubbia,  203 

Heitilmeris,  250 

Hyperourn,  127 

lemcrt,  343 

Exscum,  120 

Garidcihi,  218 

Guaiaqum,  210 

Hcractcum,  Iff* 

Hypelalc,  IW5 

KiggtlAi  ia,  3TT 

Kxorrhrrra,  1T3 

Gasiormt,  227 

Gu&rdlvhi,  312 

Iicriticrd,  S45 

HyjieraTitheJii.  210 

RiuilKlia,  T7\ 

Excoecaria,  339 

Gasirodia,  318 

Guana.  200 

Hcrmannin,  265 

Hyjjcricuin,  287 

Klcinhutia,  22* 

F&oacantha,  164 

Gdiilthcris,  214 

Guattcrfa,  241 

llcnma,  345 

Hyphen*,  34 

Kiiinls,  S0S 

Exompo*,  172 

Gaura,  199 

GuAUima,  287 

Hcnnesla,  ;137 

Hyphydra,  33! 

Kraut*  a,  11$ 

Ccitwrliin,  110 

Gi.ietiiird.il,  325 

Hemandia,  322 

Hyjy»chicrls,  289 

Knoxia,  113 

* F 

Gelonium,  338 

Gueffoa,  131  « 

Hrmiarja,  lffl 

Hypoestes,  92 

Kochia,  171 

Fabiana,  176 

GcniwtoBie,  137 

Guim,  *21 

Hcrpcstis,  267 

Hypolttna,  340 

Koekra;  335 
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KttJeria*  113 
1l  trJrruMTM,  200 
Kumijia*  HO 

Kruxtii,  126 
Krigu,  292 
Kuktux,  205 

kyilingia,  100 

1. 

lAutrs.  120 
L-chcaalU.  1W 
LjduM,  201 
l.xfimnpmmun,  293 
Laos,  137 

83 

Lictw*  290 
l.*u,  264 
Ltu*.  237 
lugun,  311 
Li;rtts,  206 
155 

Li$unara,  268 
UpznM,  104 
Luaurkea,  177 
Lncbertla,  129 
Ladas,  244 
Limpucarys,  131 

Liairu,  I tfj 
Lukova,  300 
bauai,  249 
U,nfirii,  194 
Lapejniuris,  110,307 
Lsppago,  109 
Lipxana,  292 
J.  jrdjzjbaJa,  347 
Ijirtei,  221 
Lotrpitiimi,  113 
Luiupetsfiitn,  171 
L^iMoroa,  119 

1- uanis,  A 19 
L '.’ina,  248 
Ldbinit,  277 
Lsugsm.  142 
burepbflkKi  346 
Lnurus,  2®T 
L'jndnU,  243 
Unlcra,  269 
l.iTeoii,  295 
b*-womt  101 
tuounan,  196 
Ltbcrtu,  274 
Ladas,  109 
LrcstensoItU,  173 
l "ythiz,  216 

2- cdum,  tl'i 
L-rrWa,  104 
bjjMtit,  236 
'•nniu,  320 

' mnckdi,  236 
-wntlrt,  184 
ieoanto,  <90 
-fmunj*,  244 
•qunthcf,  316 
'^.<ljgaihis.  255 

><y*ditim,  261 

<pidMpenni,  113 
ApiDaia,  114 

rpudcflia,  161 
cptaathui,  111 
fpKJcupu*.  340 
rjiUrtneni,  172 

^Aapemam,  228 
rpauniB,  116 

■ pyrodJ*,  340 
:rr5ea,  263 

^prdna,  286 
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LekliiniMs,  1T3 
I.,  t: * unis,  241 
Lcuoii,  235 
Leucojum,  163 
Lcuco|iogun,  170 
Leucospcrmuix],  128 
LcrenhooLia,  319 
Leysers,  304 
Liams,  2 >4 
Licania.  177 
Lictuda,  184 
Lidbcckiu,  300 
Lightfoolia,  155 
Ligusticuin,  165 
l.igustrutn.  85 
Li.ium,  190 
Ltmcura,  198 
Limneti*.  114 
Limnocharis,  242 
Littmuphila,  257 
Lunodurutn.  313 
Liinonia.  211 
l.itnoaeJla,  249 
Lindcra,  189 
l,mder  nia,  2 49 
Linkia,  177 
Linnca,  254 
Linocicra,  90 
Linum,  169 
Lipario,  284 
Lippi*,  248 
Liqiiidunbar.  327 
Liquiritia,  286 
Lutudendrnn,  299 
Lisianthu-,  130 
Liawuithe,  174 
Lit*,  130 
Lithuphila,  90 
I.lthospcrmuuj,  134 
Litaara.  287 
LltM.  2 23 
L ttorclla,  3 
l.ivUtuna,  195 
Loa..*,  atu 
Lobciia,  148 
Loeflingia,  97 
Locsclis,  -'W 
Logania,  173 
Logcrstrocmia,  236 
Loiium,  ll>9 
Lomatia,  129 
Lonieera,  150 
Lopcziu,  82 
Lophira,  241 
Lor.*nthu».  183 
Lotus,  284 
Loureira,  339 
Loxocary.i,  340 
Lubinia,  175 
Ludia,  237 
Ludwigla,  125 
Lull*.  324 
Lubes,  287 
Lutmrla,  259 
Lupinus,  27 5 
LuTurlaga,  194 
Lychnis,  220 
l.yciutn,  145 
LjropaU,  136 
Lycopua,  89 
Lyginiu,  341 
Lygeum,  100 
Lyonais,  1 78 
Lypersnthus,  318 
l.ystmachia,  136 
Lysincma,  174 
Lythnus,  224 


M 

Mabs,  334 
Mabca,  326 
Macharrium,  285 
Miichaunia,  171 
Moot  ucn  comm,  146 
Miicruiobium,  96 
Mucruftuma,  176 
Mod i.i,  300 
Manus,  237 
M.igallano,  206 
Magnolia,  239 
Maher  nut,  169 
Malacbodendrum,  272 
Mulachra,  969 
MaJcshcrbia,  182 
Malupc,  270 
Malpighis,  218 
Males,  279 
Mamraea,  234 
Mancttis,  121 
Mangifcra,  152 
Manglilla,  177 
Municaria,  326 
Manisuria,  342 
Manules,  252 
Mapania,  100 
Mar  an  (a,  82 
Marat  brum,  198 
Marcanthus,  236 
Morcgravla,  234 
Margarita ria,  337 
M&rgyrocarpus,  92 
Marita,  96 
Mania,  235 
Marincoi,  112 
Marrubiunt,  246 
Marsdcnca,  180 
Murtinezia,  343 
Martynia,  254 
Masdevnllia,  318 
Maxdonla,  186 
Matdia,  158 

Matisia,  271 
Matrcila,  115 
Matricaria,  300 
Mattbioia,  149 
Mattuachkca,  118 
Muurandia,  254 
Mauri  tin,  :137 
Mazus,  257 
Mccardtittia,  259 
Medeob,  192 
Medirugo,  285 
MediuuU,  271 
Melaleuca,  287 
Molant podium,  309 
Mclampyrum,  219 
Meluniuithtr.-i,  311 
Mtlinca,  120 
Meiasphirrula,  111 
Melaulhium,  192 
Mdwtunu,  212 

Melia,  210 
Mrlianthu*,  255 
Mel  lea,  104 
Mclicocca,  201 
Melicope,  ib. 
Mciichius,  174 
Mclicytus,  330 
Mtrli  lotus,  286 
Melissa,  247 
^feUllia,  247 
MclosMa,  265 
Mclodiuus,  159 
M cloth  rid,  93 
McmecyJon,  199 


Menai*,  146 
Mcntloziz,  258 
Mcni»permum,  338 
Mentha*  242 
Mentzclia,  234 
Menyanthes,  13T 
Mcnzicsia,  202 
Mercurialis,  337 
Mcrvndcra,  196 
Meriama,  213 
Meserohryan  tlicmum, 
230 

Mcspilus,  229 
Meaua,  268 
Mcipilus  2:10 
Matcrschioidia,  133 
Metaplcxis,  18) 
Meuiteiina,  181 
Mctrosideroti,  228 
Meum,  179 
Mcycra,  311 
Michattxia,  201 
Micbelia,  239 
Miconia,  221 
M icrocurpaM.  92 
Microchloa,  117 
Microcorys,  255 

Mkrocos,  t*Ui 
Micro  lima.  132 
Microtia,  317 
MieroJoma,  179 
Micropctalcm,  222 
Micropus,  309 
Microatemma,  181 
Microtca,  161 
Milium.  103 
M if  lea,  188 
Mdlcria,  308 
Miliingtonia,  254 
Miracut,  128 
Mimoaa,  345 
Mimuius,  253 
Mimuaops,  199 
Mmuartca,  1 10 
Mirabilis,  133 
MitcheUa,  121 
Mitdla,  215’ 
Mithridatca,  83 
Milragync,  131 
Mitrana,  258 
Mitra«um«,  131 
Mnaaiutn,  184 
Mniarum,  83 
Mirbritigia,  204 
Murttchiu,  132 
Mi>lin»a,  199 
Multmcdia,  242 
Mul.ugu,  1 10 
Mnluccdla,  245 
Mumortiirn,  330 
Monordn,  89 
Munetia,  124 
Mnnicra,  258 
Manimia,  333 
Monina,  285 
Munnieria,  27C 
Munoluca,  174 
Munotrupa,  211 
Moiikonia,  267 
Mouim,  110 
Muntmia,  335 
Morea,  96 
Mvrrnia,  340 
Morgan  la,  257 
Morina,  90 
Morinda,  149 
^foriaooia,  268 


Moringa,  219 
Morua,  323 
Mi«citri*,  310 
Muhlenbergia,  104 
Mulinum,  179 
Mu llera,  281 
Munnu/ia,  31 1 
MuntJngia,  2.16 
Murray  a,  212 
Murttcuia  271 
MuihL,  341 
Miuaienda,  151 
Mustiinia,  307 
Muti^ia,  304 
Mragnim,  259 
Mygiitda,  128 
Myonima,  118 
Myofiorum,  254 
Myoscbiloa,  17T 
MyoftoU*.  135 
Myosurua,  170 
Myrianthus,  330 
Myrica,  X15 
Myriophyilum,  326 
MyrUtica,  339 
Myrmecia,  120 
My  rude  nd  rum,  235 
Myrodia,  268 
Myrosma,  82 
Myroxylon,  209 
Myrrhb,  179 
Myrsine,  143,  348 
Myrtua,  228 

N 

Nageia,  335 
Najas,  324 
Kama,  160 
Xandina,  184 
Napar,  272 
Nirciimm,  185 
Xardua,  100 
Nartbacium,  194 
NanauTia,  310 
Xauclea,  154 
Xuucnburgia,  310 
Navarret  in,  176 
Kem,  206 
Ncctria,  192 
Nccdhamla,  174 
Nelitria,  W3 
Nelaonia,  92 
.Nclumbium,  239 
Nclumbo,  ib. 
Nemceia,  258 
Neottia,  1114 
Nepenthes,  339 
Ncpeta,  245 
Nct»heiium,  324 
Nerium,  I ,1 
Ncrtcria,  127 
Neurachnc,  116 
Ncuroda,  221 
Nicandra,  177,  213 
Nicotians,  1.39 
Xicrctnbergia,  176 
Nigella,  238 
Niuta,  206 
Nipa,  328 
Ni<«ulia,  273 
Nitruria,  223 
Nivcnia,  128 
Nuccaea,  310 
Nolana,  136 
Nutinca,  196 
Nooatelia,  176 
Notelia,  92 
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Nnnnczia,  346 
Nuxia,  131 
Nyctanlhes,  85 
N'yinplutu.  236 
Nyasa,  346 

O 

Obolaria,  247 
Ochrut,  236 
Ochroma,  265 
Ochrux,  286 
Ocimum,  246 
Ocdmaonis,  275 
Uedrra,  34 
Oenaniha,  162 
(Knothcra,  200 
Olax,  97 
Oldcnlandin,  121 
Olea,  85 
Oligarrhena,  98 
Oil  verio,  179 
Olmedu,  340 
Olyra,  320 
OxnjthoJea,  330 
Oocoba,  241 
Oncmrhiza,  194 
Oncux,  194 
Ononis,  275 
Onopordun,  294 
Onoaerls,  294 
Onosma,  134 
Onosmodium,  175 
OpeUa,  177 
Opercular  is,  185 
Ophiopogon,  194 
Ophlorhixa,  137 
Ophlra,  203 
Ophl-Txylon,  343 
Ophiurus,  116 
Ophrys,  313 
Orchis,  312 
Oreo  bolus,  113 
Origanum,  247 
Oritca,  131 
Onxa,  124  - 
Omithogalum,  189 
Omithoglossum,  196 
Omlthopux,  282 
Ornithrophc,  200 
Ornus,  92 
Orobunche,  247 
Orobus,  277 
Orantium,  191,259* 
Ortegia,  97 
Orthocertu,  317 
Orthopogon,  116 
Orthostcmon,  132 
Oryxa,  192 
Oryxupsis,  114 
Osbeckia,  200 
Osmitcs,  308 
Osteospermum,  3Q8 
Ostrya,  327 
Osyrls,  334 
Others,  124 
Othonna,  308 
Otldia,  197 
Ovicda,  254 
Ourisia,  257 
Outea,  111 
Oxaiis,  220 
Oxyanthus,  171 
Oxybaphus,  96 
Oxy coccus,  206 
Oxypetalum.  181 
Oxystclma,  181 
Oxytropis,  286 
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Ozophyllum,  265 

Pctrea,  252 

Pltyrodia,  25T 

Pctrocarya,  197 

Poa,  105 

P 

IVtrophila,  128 

Podolyria,  208 

Pachysandra,  323 

Petunia,  177 

Pudocarpua,  332 

Pwottrim.  294 

Teucedanum,  163 

Podalcpis,  311 

Padcria,  143 

Puumus,  341 

Podnphyltum,  236 

Pcderod,  86 

Phaca,  279 

Podoria,  2*7 

Peanut,  237 

Phacetia,  175 

Poda-tperma,  311 

Pagamca,  132 

Pbirtuaa.  305 

Podostcmum,  320 

Palava,  288 

Phalangium,  194 

Pogonia,  177 

Palavtn,  268 

Phnlaris,  102 

Polcmomum,  140 

PaNasta,  308 

Phamaceum,  168 

Pollia,  190 

PaJovca,  208 

Ph.irus,  325 

Pollichia,  83 

Panat,  346 

Pha-neolua,  276 

Pdyanthe*,  188 

Pancovin,  197 

Pb;  tv  lop*  is,  249 

Pulycardia,  153 

Pancratium,  185 

Pliclypcea,  259,333 

Podycarpon,  109 

Pandanur,  333 

Phdlandrium,  166 

P -iychrcM,  324 

Panicuro,  101 

Phlladdphua,  2*8 

Polycnemoim  97 

Panke,  20 7 

Philo  xcrus,  172 

Polygala,  273 

Pun  zero,  213 

Philydrum,  82 

Polygonum,  205 

P.i paver,  234 

rhilivrea,  85 

Poly  topis,  241 

Pappophorum,  108 

Philcaia,  189 

Polymeria,  173 

Pardanthus,  1 1 1 

Fhk-bucarya,  196 

Polymnla*.  309 

Pariana,  326 

Pldtrum,  102 

Polypogoci,  115 

Parictaria,  345 

Phlomis,  *44 

PoJypramum,  120 

Parivoa,  281 

Phlox.  140 

Prxnaderrbi,  171 

Paris,  205 

Phornlx,  334 

IVmaria,  221 

Purkinwmla,  209 

Phdidia,  257 

Pometia,  325 

Paronychia,  156 

Phormiiim.  189 

Pommcreullia,  100 

Parnaxsia.  163 

Pliryma,  *47 

Pun*a,  204 

Parson*!  a,  178 

Phrynimn,  82 

Poncdetia,  174 

Parthenium,  309 

Phucagro>tls,  333 

Po regain!  a,  285 

Pascatia,  305 

Ph)hcn,  155 

Pontederki,  186 

Favpalum,  102 

PhvIlactU,  111 

Populus,  337 

Pa&Mcrina,  203 

PhylUnlhua,  329 

Pw  ana,  140 

Poasiflora,  265 

Phyllis,  161 

Pored! a,  242 

Pastinaca,  166 

Physalia,  145 

Porliera,  206 

Palagonula,  175 

Phytcuma,  147 

Portland!*,  147 

Patersonia,  271 

Phytolacca,  221 

PortulacarU,  168 

Patrhia,  237 

Piojranthus,  180 

Portulaca,  224 

Paullinia,  204 

Picnimnia,  335 

Potitmngrton,  127 

Pavel  ta,  121 

Picrla,  258 

Potamophilla,  318 

Pavonia,  270 

Picridium,  310 

Potatiii,  213 

Pectri.  304 

Picriti,  *89 

Potcntilia,  232 

Pedaiium,  254 

Picrium,  132 

Poterium,  326 

Pcdieularis,  253 

Pitueurpua,  153 

Pathos,  126 

Peganum,  223 

Pi  me  lea,  85 

Poupurtia,  222 

Pelargonium,  265 

PimpiucJIa,  166 

Puurretla,  268 

Pdiounthe*,  193 

PincLneya,  171 

Pra*ium,  2 17 

Pdiaria,  260 

Pinguicula,  88 

Prcmna,  *48 

Pctnphht,  227 

Pina*,  328 

Prasophyllum,  317 

Penata,  120 

Piper,  91 

Prcnanthca,  290 

Pennanlia,  346 

Piqueria,  297 

Preslnnia,  178 

Penlachondra,  174 

Piseidia,  275 

Primula,  136 

Pcntapetcs,  268 

Piston  ia,  197 

lVinoa,  184 

PentaphylJon,  286 

Pistacia,  353 

Prionotca,  174 

Fentapogoa,  117 

Pitta,  208 

Priva,  258 

Penthorum,  219 

Plngianthus,  268 

Prockia,  237 

Pentatemon,  254 

Planers,  343 

Proem,  323 

Pcntzia,  296 

PitinLdgn,  119 

Proeerpinace,  110 

Pepcroma,  92 

PlaUnu*,  327 

PruMjpu,  210 

Pup]  it,  191 

Platylobium,  276 

Prostanthcra,  256 

Perdicium,  300 

Plazia,  310 

Proicn,  1*5.  128 

Pergularia,  158 

Fleet  rant  hum,  246 

Prunella,  246 

Peril  la.  24* 

Plectrum*,  155 

Prunut*,  229 

Pcriphragmo*.  1 40 

Plegurhiza,  207 

Pxuthura,  184 

Periptoca,  158 

Plinia,  2*9 

Psiadia,  308 

Peroa,  175 

Piocama,  141 

Pxjdtum.  228 

Perot  ia,  104 

Plocua,  311 

P sarnies,  280 

Persoonia,  1*9,  200 

Plukcnctta,  329 

P*ychine,  *64 

Ferula,  338 

Plumbago,  133,  173 

P.tychotxia,  140 

Petaluma,  211 

Plumeria,  141 

Rule*.  123 

Petalostemon,  235 

Plstrin,  267 

PteranthuK,  132 

Petcaia,  121 

Pisum,  277 

Ptcrucnrpus,  274 

Petitiu,  118 

Pitcaimla,  182 

Pteronia,  293 

Pdircria,  198 

Pittosponun,  153 

Ptcroopcrmum,  268 
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Ptenwtylis,  318 

Rolandr*.  309 

StxvoCn,  171 

Ptcrygodium,  313 

Romlflctla.  146 

Seundix,  165 

Ptilotus,  172 

Roridula,  154 

Sc  ilia,  189 

Pugionium,  260 

Roan,  231 

Sciipua,  99 

Pulmoiiiiria,  134 

Rowcma,  306 

Scums,  89 

Poltensa,  208 

Rosmarinus,  89 

SchuiUVria,  335 

Punica,  *29 

Rotala,  97 

Schefflcra,  170 

Pyraanthanum,  256 

Rotliia,  286,  289 

Schelhainmcra,  If) 

Fyi:  thrum,  300 

Rottboellia.  108 

Scheucbzeria,  193 

Pyrtila,  211 

Roitlero,  338 

Schinus,  337 

PyronUla,  118 

Rnxburghia,  199 

Sehhandra,  324 

Pyrua,  230 

Ravens,  215 

Schkuhria,  304 

Pyxidojuliera,  175 

Rubia,  122 

Schlcchtcndalii,  304 

Hu  bus,  231 

Schleicbeza,  347 

Q 

Rudbcckia,  307 

Schmirdella,  204 

Qua  ten,  82 

Rudolpltia,  274 

Schemas  97 

Qua.v-.iu,  211 

Rucllia,  251 

Scholia,  210 

Qucrcus,  326 

Ruizia,  269 

Schousbtra,  211 

Queria,  110 

Rumcx,  192 

Scbradcra,  184 

Quinchamula,  133 

llumphia,  97 

Schrankia,  344 

Qtnnchamaliuin,  133 

nupala,  125 

Schrebera,  153 

Quisqmtlis,  211 

Ruppla,  128 

Schwalbea,  249 

QulvUia,  210 

Ru»cus  340 

Sch  «cnk  tddia,  151 

Rusaelin,  250 

Scbwenkla,  87 

n 

Rut*,  211 

Snzanthus,  258 

Ilabcrgla,  220 

lluyschia,  152 

Sclcranthus,  214 

RadioU,  132 

Ryania,  237 

Sderia.  32* 

Raima,  275 

Sclerocarpua.  308 

Rajaaia,  326 

S 

Sderolama.  112 

Ramonda,  176 

Sabzra,  131 

Scolopia,  229 

Randia,  176 

Sabol,  197 

Seolcwaathtta,  1H 

Ranunculus,  240 

Saccharum,  104 

Seoiymus,  289 

Raphanus,  261 

Sagfna,  127 

Sooparia,  119 

Rapi strum,  264 

Sagittaria,  326 

Scopolia,  153 

Rauaaca,  119 

Sagufl,  325 

Sc»rpi unis,  28? 

Rauwolfta,  1 i3 

Salacia,  316 

Scorzanera, 

Reuumuria,  238 

Salicornla,  83 

Scrophularia,  25o 

Rcichdia,  167 

Salisburfa,  325 

Seutellaris  *4’» 

Reminea,  111 

SaUx,  333 

SeaRirtbia,  348 

Rcnentmia,  81 

Salmasia,  167 

Secale,  106 

Reseda,  221 

8alpiamhiu,  1 1 1 

Sccamone,  179 

Rcstio,  331 

Salpigloosls,  258 

Secbium.  331 

Retiniphyilum,  171 

Salsola,  160 

Securidaea,  273 

Rctzia,  137 

Salvadora,  126 

Seeurincga,  335 

Khagadiolus.  292 

Salvia,  89 

Sedum,  219 

Rhamnu*,  151 

Samara,  124 

Seguicria,  237 

Rhanterium,  305 

Sambucus,  167 

Sdago,  247 

Rhapis,  343 

Saroolua,  146 

Sclinum,  164 

Rhecdia,  til 

Samyda,  214 

Semicarpua,  167 

Rheum,  207 

Sancbezia,  92 

Scmpcrrivuro,  12b 

Rhexia,  200 

Sandoricum,  210 

Sen  aria,  177 

Rhinanthus,  219 

Sanguinaria,  236 

Serve  biers  264 

Rhiaoa,  *56 

Sanieula,  162 

Senecio,  308 

Rhiz  jphorn,  223 

Sanguisorha,  122 

Senraca,  267 

Rbodiola,  337 

SanKviera  188 

Septa*  196 

Rhododendron,  213 

Santalura,  125 

Scrapiua,  314 

Rtvodora,  210 

Santolina,  21*5 

Serratula,  292 

Rhopium,  316 

Sonvitalia,  306 

Seri  ana.  204 

Rhus,  167 

Sapindus,  204 

Seriola,  289 

Rhyncbotpora,  111 

Sapium,  330 

Seriphcuxn,  310 

Rhynehowia,  286 

Saponaria,  216 

SerpicuJa,  324 

Rhynchotheha,  241 

Saraca,  273 

Scrisca,  150 

Ribes,  155 

Sarrodium,  286 

Scrxalma,  173 

Ricinus,  330 

Saroocbilua,  318 

Serniria,  128 

Rtchwrdin,  184 

Surcolobus,  181 

Sustain  um,  254 

Hichea,  174 

Sarcophyllum,  275 

So  bait  i a.  286 

Richeria,  317 

Samwtemxna,  179 

Seaeit.  166 

RicotU,  263 

Sarmicnta,  92 

Seder  is,  U7 

Rigucria,  132 

Saruthra,  167 

Srnca,  177 

Rlpogunum,  194 

Sarracmia,  235 

Sesuvium,  230 

Rivina,  126 

Salureia,  245 

ShdAddia,  137 

Robinia,  283 

Sntyrium,  313 

SberardU,  123 

Rublnsonia,  229 

Sauvflgcnla.  154 

Siblvaldia,  109 

RcwhetWtia,  160 

Savia,  336 

Sibihorpia,  250 

Rodin,  147 

Saxifraga,  215 

Sickingia,  177 

Rohria,  96 

9cabio«t|  118 

Sicytw,  331 
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sa*.  ms 

Sdcriti*,  243 

S id  midend  rum,  121 
&drnrsylon,  146 
Sie*t»**ckia,  304 
Sdew.  11 T 
Sitamis,  312 
Siiphiuis,  309 
Simaba,  til 
Sinuia,  130 
Situpw,  263 
Singina,  241 
Sipawrm,  176 

ispbofiaiuhiifc,  123 

Sipboaia,  330 
Sitoa,  163 
SuTrnbrium,  263 
$tirnochlum,  264 
Sots,  164 
SVaunia,  123 
ftww.  237 
Sraegmaria,  347 
Snubt,  336 
Sm/ibia,  262 
te;  raium,  166 
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Climate 
and  uatu- 
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Natives. 


Dwelling. 
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Marriage. 


A capacious  bay  ou  the  south-east  coast  of  New 
Holland,  in  Si0  S.  JLat.  1^08*  37'  VV.  Long,  disco- 
vered by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  and  so  named  by 
him,  from  the  great  variety  and  abundance  of  plants 
found  in  its  vicinity.  Botany  Bay,  however,  is  now 
used  to  denote  in  general  a British  settlement,  since 
established  in  the  same  part  of  New  Holland,  extend- 
ing over  a wide  tract  of  country,  and  daily  enlarging. 

The  climate  of  Botany  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  tem- 
perate and  agreeable  in  the  world,  the  soil  is  fertile*  and 
luxuriant  crops  reward  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist. 
Trees  of  immense  si/e  g»ow  in  the  forests,  fit  for  all 
the  purposes  of  ship-building  or  domestic  economy, 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mals now  naturalised  there,  are  equally  rich  and  pro- 
ductive as  in  their  native  clime*.  But  the  indigenous 

Suadrupeds  are  few,  none  of  any  note  frequenting 
ie  neighbourhood,  except  the  kangaroo,  a singular 
animal,  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  New  Holland 
and  its  adjacent  islands.  There  are  many  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage,  and  numerous  fishes  are  found  in 
the  adjacent  seas. 

The  natives  of  no  country  luthcrto  discovered,  are 
in  a state  so  rude  and  savage  as  those  of  Botany  Bay : 
and  there  seems  also  some  difference  in  their  personal 
conformation.  Most  of  them  are  nearly  as  black  as 
negroes,  others  of  a copper  colour : their  heads  arc 
uncommonly  long,  and  their  extremities  slender. 
Those  who  dwell  in  the  woods  exclusively,  are  said 
to  have  longer  legs  and  arms  than  th«  rest,  which  is 
a fact  well  deserving  of  investigation.  Their  teeth 
arc  white  and  even,  their  noses  fiat,  though  their 
hair  is  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  African  tribes ; 
they  have  wide  nostrils,  sunk  eyes,  and  bushy  eye- 
brows. The  countenances  of  the  men,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  women,  notwithstanding  their  dis- 
figuration, are  far  from  being  disagreeable. 

Permanent  dwellings  are  unknown  to  the  natives 
in  their  migratory  lives  ; an  overhanging  crag,  or  the 
recesses  of  a cavern,  serves  them  for  shelter  From  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather ; the  woodman  is  pro- 
tected by  the  bark  of  a tree  bent  in  the  middle, 
while  its  two  ends  are  stuck  in  the  earth : and  some, 
more  stationary,  take  up  their  abode  in  miserable 
huts,  formed  principally  of  the  same  substance.  There 
they  repose,  men,  women,  and  children  indiscrimi- 
nately ; and  the  time  of  sleep,  which  is  very  prpfbuud, 
is  frequently  taken  for  the  moment  of  assassination. 
Food  is  precarious  ; the  scarcity  of  quadrupeds  ren- 
ders a kind  of  traps  and  snares,  constructed  by  them, 
rarely  successful  ; birds  are  generally  beyond  their 
reach,  and  hence,  in  addition  to  fruits,  their  chief 
support  is  derived  from  fishing.  They  likewise  devour 
a kind  of  larva  or  caterpillar,  which  those  Europeans 
who  have  ventured  to  taste  it,  describe  as  savoury 
food  ; and  they  make  a sort  of  paste  of  fern  root  and 
ants  bruised  together,  to  which  the  eggs  of  those  in- 
sects are  added  in  their  season. 

A temporary  alliance,  resembling  marriage,  is 
known  among  those  savages.  It  is,  nowever,  in  the 
power  of  the  husband  to  repudiate  his  wife,  but  her 
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infidelity  towards  liim  is  severely  punished.  When  a go-,., 
man  wishes  to  marry,  lie  selects  a woman  from  another  !*.» 
tribe  with  which  his  own  is  at  enmity;  but  instead  of  v— 
soliciting  the  object  of  his  choice,  he  steals  upon  her 
in  a place  of  secrecy.  There  she  is  stunned  by  the 
blows  of  a club  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and,  while 
the  blood  streams  from  her  wounds,  she  is  dragged 
away  and  ravished  by  the  main  force  of  the  assailant, 
when  beyond  the  danger  of  pursuit.  The  female 
then  becomes  a wife,  and  is  incorporated  into  the 
tribe  of  her  husband.  No  feuds  follow  such  horrible 
outrages : the  only  retaliation  by  the  woman's  tribe 
being  a similar  violence,  when  wives  arc  required  by 
their  men.  Polygamy  is  practised,  and  chastity  is 
held  in  no  esteem. 

The  names  bestowed  on  children  are  commonly  Cercv-r. 
those  of  a beast,  a bird,  or  a fish,  such  as  that  of  of*fc  - 
the  kangaroo  or  some  other  animal.  Between  eight 
and  sixteen,  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  perforated  mc£L 
to  receive  a reed  or  bone,  which  is  thought  a great 
ornament : blit  the  most  important  ceremony,  though 
the  real  object  of  it  is  yet  undiscovered,  consists  in 
knocking  out  a front  tooth  of  the  youths  who  arc 
about  to  attain  the  age  and  privileges  of  manhood. 

Much  preparation  is  previously  made  : the  youths 
in  the  first  place,  who  are  to  undergo  the  operation, 
are  selected,  and,  when  collected  together,  they  must 
sleep  on  a certain  spot,  and  in  a certain  posture.  A 
number  of  young  savages  wearing  girdles,  with  wooden 
6words  stuck  into  them  behind,  and  recurving  on 
the  back,  somewhat  like  the  tail  of  a dog,  run  upon 
their  hands  and  feet  around  the  youths,  and  every 
time,  on  passing,  throw  up  the  sand  and  dust  upon 
them.  By  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  qualities 
of  the  dog  arc  supposed  to  be  imparted.  Other 
motions  imitating  those  of  the  kangaroo,  and  one  of 
these  animals  made  of  grass,  deposited  at  the  feet  of 
the  youths,  is  supposed  to  give  them  the  power  of 
hunting  and  killing  it.  After  various  mummeries, 
quite  unintelligible  to  Europeans,  an  operator  dex- 
t runs! y atrikes  out  the  front  tooth  from  each  of  the 
youths,  among  whom  it  is  a point  of  honour  sot  to 
utter  the  smallest  complaint.  But  even  though  they 
did,  their  cries  would  be  drowned  amid  the  uninter- 
rupted noise  which  prevails  among  the  actors  in  this 
barbarous  scene.  The  operation  being  finished,  the 
youths  are  all  ranged  on  the  long  trunk  of  a tree, 
whence,  on  a signal  given,  they  suddenly  start  up, 
and  rushing  forward,  drive  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren before  them,  and  also  set  fire  to  the  grass  when- 
ever they  pass.  They  are  tilth  received  into  tJie  class 
of  men,  and  are  privileged  to  use  weapons  and  carry 
oil  females  for  wives.  The  tooth  thus  extracted,  is 
the  object  of  certain  superstitions  hitherto  ill  under- 
stood, and  sometimes  hung  round  the  neck  of  the 
women  : to  part  with  them  to  strangers  has  been  sup- 
posed offensive  to  the  natives. 

It  appears  that  the  death  of  every  individual,  with-  Oereooo- 
out  exception,  must  be  followed  by  the  shedding  of 
blood ; nor  is  it  evident  that,  in  this  respect,  any  dif- 
ference is  made  between  intentional  and  accidental 
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death.  la  tbe  infliction  of  injury,  the  lex  tali  on  is  it 
observed  with  punctilious  nicety,  and  precisely  to 
the  same  extent  is  the  injury  returned.  There  does 
not  seem  any  necessity  that  enmity  shall  subsist  be- 
tween the  victim  who  thus  suffers,  after  the  death  of 
ao  individual,  and  turn  who  draws  his  blood : it  ra- 
ther appears  an  indisprntibic  ceremony,  and  the 
sufferer  may  be  afterwards  cherished  and  protected 
by  his  assailant.  Whoever  sheds  blood,  must  submit 
to  expose  himself  to  have  spears  thrown  at  him,  but 
Le  is  entitled  to  employ  a shield  in  his  defence,  and 
to  practise  all  possible  ability  in  avoiding  them. 
Nevertheless,  persons  in  this  predicament  are  often 
unsuccessful,  and  dangerous  wounds  ensue, 
obi-  So  far  as  can  be  ctdlected,  the  aborigines  of  Bo- 
’ Umr  Bay  arc  utter  strangers  to  religion,  and.no  bc- 
4 rc*  lief  of  a Supreme  Being  prevails  among  them.  In- 
j pic.  distinct  gesticulations,  indeed,  have  prompted  some 
Europeaus  to  suppose  the  reverse,  and  also  that  they 
entertained  vague  ideas  of  a relation  between  the 
heavem  and  a person  deceased ; but  it  is  not  clearly 
known  that  any  thing  like  the  belief  of  a future 
state  has  hitherto  engrossed  their  reflection.  Per- 
haps our  knowledge  of  their  language  and  customs 
is  still  too  imperfect  to  decide  on  the  fact ; yet  there 
is  reason  to  conclude,  that  mankind  must  have  made 
a certain  progress  from  barbarism,  before  religious 
•tv.  sentiments  occupy  their  minds.  Nevertheless,  super- 
■ wia.  stition  is  extremely  prevalent  among  the  rude  and  uu- 
cultivated  savages  of  Botany  Bay ; they  believe  in 
spirits,  and  are  averse  to  pass  a grave.  In  the  dis- 
posal of  their  dead  a remarkable  variety  is  observed, 
according  to  tbe  6tate  of  the  departed  person.  The 
young  arc  deposited  in  the  earth,  while  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  passed  the  middle  age  are  reduced  to 
ashes  ; and  on  both  these  occasions  many  ceremonies 
are  practised.  A husband  has  been  seen  to  raise  a fu- 
neral pile  to  his  wife;  first  tbe  ground  was  excavated 
some  inches  deep,  aod  the  cavity  covered  with  sticks 
and  brush-wood  three  feet  higli ; then  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  wood  having  been  procured,  grass  was  spread 
over  the  whole,  aou  the  corpse,  borr.e  by  men,  placed 
cn  it,  with  the  head  northward.  The  fishing  appa- 
ratus, and  other  little  articles  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased, were  put  in  a basket  by  her  side ; and  the 
husband  haring  laid  some  large  logs  over  tbe  body, 
one  kindled  the  pile,  which  soon  blazed  into  a flame. 
On  the  following  day,  the  husband  raked  together 
the  ashes  of  his  wife,  and  formed  a small  tumulus, 
with  scrupulous  attention  to  its  shape  and  neatness ; 
after  which  lie  placed  a log  of  wood  on  each  side, 
and  deposited  on  the  top  the  piece  of  bark  with 
which  he  had  accomplished  its  construction.  His 
work  being  finished,  this  untutored  savage  stood,  with 
folded  arms,  intently  gazing  on  what  the  natural  affec- 
tions of  man  told  him  contained  the  only  remains  of 
what  he  had  once  held  in  love  and  estimation.  But 
ihe  disposal  of  the  dead  by  the  natives  is  not  always 
equally  simple  : the  surviving  infant  is  buried  alive 
erttb  its  departed  mother,  a custom  which  scarce  ex- 
ists in  all  the  world  besides:  the  father  himself  lays 
it  in  the  grave,  and  is  the  first  to  heap  the  earth 
upon  his  trembling  child. 

It  is  not  preserved  in  geographical  records,  that 
any  navigator  preceding  Captain  Cook  had  visited 
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Botany  Bay  ; nor  was  it  then  supposed  that  it  would  Botany 
be  a place  of  much  importance  to  Britain.  The  se*  Uay- 
paration  of  the  American  colonics,  however,  whither  ^^lt)v  0( 
criminals  from  this  island  were  wont  to  be  transport- 
ed,  rendered  it  necessary  to  select  some  other  distant  ment. 
region  for  the  same  purpose.  After  an  interval  of 
several  years,  Botany  Bay  was  condescended  on  by 
government ; and  the  advantages  of  a fertile  country, 
a salubrious  climate,  and  a safe  and  capacious  har- 
bour for  shipping,  counterbalanced  the  inconveniences 
attendant  on  the  length  of  time  which  voyages  would 
necessarily  occupy. 

Ample  preparations  were  therefore  made  for  esta-  1787. 
bliahing  a settlement  at  Botany  Bay,  which  might 
trach  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Stores,  utensils,  and 
the  materials  essential  in  founding  a town,  were  col- 
lected together  ; and  an  entire  hospital  was  construct  • 
ed  in  England,  portable,  because  the  pieces  might  be 
disjoined,  and  requiring  nothing  more  than  simple 
union  on  attaining  the  place  of  destination.  A fleet 
of  eleven  vessels,  containing  760  male  and  female  con- 
victs, banished  for  crimes  of  every  description,  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  iu  May  1767,  and  in  eight  months  . 
cast  anchor  in  Botany  Bay,  without  any  intervening  1788 
accident.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  a design, 
which  has  been  since  frequently  renewed,  was  har- 
boured by  the  convicts  for  taking  the  vessels,  but  it 
was  discovered  in  good  time,  and  the  ringleaders  pun- 
ished. 

Though  all  was  ready  for  debarkation,  and  for  found- 
ing the  projected  colony,  it  appeared,  on  mere  minute 
examination  of  the  bay,  that  no  part  of  it  was  free  of 
objections.  On  one  side,  the  shipping  would  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  violence  of  easterly  winds,  and  its 
immediate  environs  were,  in  many  places,  too  marshy  for 
cultivation.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  establish  the 
settlement  at  Port  Jackson,  five  miles  distant,  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  universe,  stretching  thirteen 
miles  inland,  provided  with  numerous  creeks,  and  suf- 
ficiently capacious  for  a thousand  ships  of  the  line. 

Here,  therefore,  the  whole  individuals  composing  the  The  colon* 
Colony,  amounting  to  1030,  were  landed.  A town  established 
called  Sydney  was  founded  in  a favourable  situation  **  **ort 
at  the  base  of  two  hills,  and  with  a rivulet  running  44  *0'* 
through  its  center:  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the 
houses  and  public  works;  and  soon  after  another  town 
called  by  the  same  name  that  the  natives  give  its  site, 

Paramatta,  was  also  built. 

In  the  next  place,  different  small  settlements  were 
portioned  out  for  private  persons,  as  well  as  for  tin? 
use  of  government,  the  grouno  cleared,  land  enclosed, 
and  crops  sown.  A quantity  oflivc  stock  was  intro- 
duced into  the  colony,  and  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  future  wants;  and 
the  whole  began,  in  a time  wonderfully  short,  to  ex- 
hibit a pleasing  picture  of  industry  and  activity. 

But  the  successes  of  the  colony  were  far  from  be- 
ing uninterrupted.  Notwithstanding  the  laudable 
exertions  of  government,  and  the  fruitful  returns  of 
agricultural  occupations,  uuuy  vexations  arose  from 
the  conduct  of  the  colonists.  Accustomed  to  an  idle 
and  dissolute  life,  and  familiarized  with  wickedness, 
they  in  general  shewed  an  aversion  to  labour;  and  by 
the  commission  of  new  crimes,  interrupted  the  peace 
of  the  settlement.  Sometimes,  also,  the  government 
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Botany  stores  were  likely  to  fail,  or  were  wantonly  and  wick- 
edly  destroyed,  and  supplies  from  the  mother  coun- 

— 1— *~  l— r trv  were  bo  precarious,  th.it  oftencr  than  once  the 
wfiole  colony  was  threatened  with  tho  miseries  of 
famine. 

The  difficulties  which  an  infant  colony  must  expe- 
rience can  easily  be  conceived  ; and  the  history  of  Bo- 
tany Bay  is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  because 
its  state  can  be  traced  from  day  to  day,  during  its 
whole  existence,  and  affords  a useful  example  of  the 
progress  of  a settlement  labouring  under  innumerable 
disadvantages.  Some  of  the  colonists  at  length  de- 
clared themselves  able  to  subsist  without  the  aid  of 
government  stores,  and  many  convicts,  reclaimed 
to  a virtuous  life,  willingly  lent  their  assistance  to- 
wards the  general  welfare.  According  as  the  num- 
bers augmented,  the  territory  was  extended;  houses 
were  built  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent ; a spirit 
for  traffic  commenced,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  vessels  belonging  to  all  nations  ; and  manu- 
factures  were  even  established.  Cattle  imported  from 
Britain,  or  the  southern  climates,  which  had  run  wild 
in  the  woods,  proved  wonderfully  prolific  ; and  the 
rapid  increase  of  sheep  had,  after  the  lapse  of  a few 
years,  produced  more  wool  than  was  sufficient  to 
clothe  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Botany  Bay. 

J800.  The  pernicious  use  of  spirits,  which  over  all  the 

civilized  parts  of  the  globe  may  truly  be  denomi- 
nated the  bane  of  virtue,  was  equally  prejudicial  here; 
and  the  governor  in  1800  judiciously  imposed  a tax 
upon  them,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a new  stone 
prison  at  Paramatta.  A remarkably  strong  building 
of  wood,  devoted  to  that  purpose,  had  recently  before 
been  maliciously  set  on  fire,  and  the  convicts  were 
with  great  difficulty  rescued  from  the  flames.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  Irish  criminals,  trans- 
ported for  sedition  at  home,  were  not  idle  in  the  set- 
tlement, which  rendered  the  utmost  precautions  ne- 
cessary for  internal  safety,  and  volunteer  associations 
were  established. 

5 801.  In  1801,  the  live  stock  of  the  colony  had  surpri- 

singly  augmented,  there  being  nearly  7000  sheep,  and 
6000  hogs,  besides  horses,  cattle,  and  goats  ; and 
above  11,000  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation 
with  wheat  and  maize.  The  live  stock  and  cultiva- 
ted grounds  have  ever  since  gradually  increased  in 
more  than  an  equal  proportion  ; and  at  this  day,  the 
colony  is  visited  by  vessels  from  all  foreign  ports,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  refreshments.  At  the  same 
time  also  shipbuilding  had  begun,  and  the  plantations 
on  distant  islands,  forming  bo  many  branches  of  the 
settlement,  were  in  a flourishing  condition. 

During  this  spirit  of  improvement,  an  extensive 
garden  was  formed,  wherein  not  only  many  useful 
plants  indigenous  to  the  climate  were  cultivated,  but 
many  brought  from  remote  countries  to  be  naturali- 
zed, under  the  superiDtendance  of  skilful  persons  ap- 
pointed by  government.  From  thence,  numerous 
rare  and  curious  vegetable  productions  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  mother  country .J 

1800.  The  French  expedition  of  discovery  visited  the  co- 

lony in  the  year  1802;  and  from  the  naturalists  and 
officers  who  composed  it,  there  has  proceeded  a more 
interesting  account  than  any,  excepting  one,  in  our 
own  language.  Even  then  the  settlement  had  made 


such  rapid  progress,  as  to  impress  the  French  with 
astonishment.  Batteries  were  erected  for  its  defence  ; ■***■ 

public  buildings  for  the  troops  and  government, 
schools,  prisons,  and  hospitals.  Port  Jackson  had 
become  familiar  to  the  American  nation,  and  expedi- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  traffic  were  carried  on  to 
China,  and  the  channel  which  separates  Asia  from 
America.  The  utmost  activity  prevailed,  and  the  ma- 
nufactures of  different  kinds  had  increased  to  a very 
considerable  extent.  Roads  were  made  through  the 
center  of  immense  forests  for  facilitating  the  carnage 
by  land,  and  docks  on  the  shure  for  the  use  of  repair- 
ing the  shipping.  A great  revolution  had  been 
effected  in  the  morals  of  the  people;  many  of  the 
most  notorious  criminals  now  gained  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and  the  most  abandoned  women  made  reputa- 
ble wives,  and  tender  mothers.  The  commission  of 
crimes  had  greatly  diminished,  and  the  strangers  na- 
turalising in  the  woods  wandered  about  in  safety,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  distant  cottages. 

To  guard  the  children  of  those  parents  that  still  re- 
mained dissolute  from  their  contagious  example,  they 
were  removed  to  schools  under  the  protection  of  go- 
gernment,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
industry.  On  the  whole,  the  French  exhibit  a flat- 
tering picture  of  the  improvement  and  growing  im- 
portance of  the  colony ; and  their  accounts  are  more 
worthy  of  credit,  as  proceeding  from  persons  entirely 
unbiassed. 

The  harmony  of  the  settlement  was  interrupted  by  isos, 
a violent,  though  perhaps  prudent  and  necessary  mea- 
sure, in  the  deposition  of  governor  Bligh  in  1808,  by 
an  officer  df  inferior  rank.  The  immoderate  use  of 
spirits  at  that  time  led  to  serious  consequences,  and 
the  officer  who  seized  on  the  person  of  the  governor, 
judged  it  necessary  both  for  his  safety  in  securing  him 
from  popular  resentment,  and  for  promoting  the  peace 
of  the  settlement.  Nevertheless  on  being  brought 
to  a court  martial  of  recent  date,  the  act  of  insubor- 
dination was  considered  paramount  to  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  such  as  could  not  admit  of  extenuation. 

The  flooding  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  set-  ia& 
tlement,  occasioned  extensive  devastations  during 
1809,  a calamity  which  had  sometimes  before  been 
experienced.  The  neighbouring  crops  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
washed  away.  The  magnitude  of  the  losses  by  this 
event,  induced  the  governor  to  issue  a proclamation, 
prohibiting  live  stock  to  be  slaughtered  for  a limited 
time.  But  in  1810  the  colony  was  rapidly  recover-  ]£!<£ 
ing  from  the  damage,  and  carrying  on  a spirited  traf- 
fic with  distant  countries,  and  the  surrounding  islands. 

From  the  Fcjee  islands  alone,  40,000  seal  skins 
had  been  obtained,  which  in  England  are  worth 
A 60,000,  and  other  branches  of  commerce  were  equal* 
ly  promising. 

The  prosperity  of  Botany  Bay  is  daily  increasing  : 
the  spirit  for  adventure  is  as  strongly  implanted  in 
the  colonists  as  in  the  mother  country : new  manu- 
factories arc  founded ; and  the  territory  brought  un- 
der agriculture  continually  enlarging.  Fortunes  have 
even  been  realized  by  convicts  reclaimed  to  industry, 
which  would  be  deemed  considerable  in  England.  We 
are  aware,  that  the  use  of  this  colony  to  Britain  has 
been  challenged,  and  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as 
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to  recommend  it*  being  abandoned.  But  wc  enter- 
tain  many  doubt*  whether  such  a measure  would  be 
' expedient,  and  it  will  be  well  to  pause  deliberately  on  the 
consequence,  before  deciding  on  what  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  community  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Attempt*  to  found  other  settlements*  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  have  failed  ; and  the  success 
of  Botany  Bay  must,  in  a very  great  degree,  be  ascri- 
bed to  the  vigour  and  intelligence  of  the  governors,  to 
whom  its  management  has  successively  been  confided. 
Extreme  difficulty  also  must  ever  attend  the  proper 
choice  of  a situation  for  a similar  purpose  ; and  al- 
though both  the  expence  of  the  colony  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  arc  objections 
to  our  preserving  it.  Whether  any  place  could  be 
selected  nearer  our  own  island  ; and  whether  it  would, 
in  a longer  space  of  time,  make  equal  progress,  are 
points  which  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question. 
See  Phillip’s  Voyage  to  Hot  any  Bay,  Hunter's  Voyage. 
Peron  Voyage.  Collins'  Account  of  Botany  Hay,  (c) 

BOTARGO,  the  name  g iven  to  a kind  of  sau- 
sage, made  of  the  milts  and  rocs  of  the  mullet  fish, 
and  much  used  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  See 
Ray's  Travel*,  p.  396.  (j) 

BOTHNIA,  a division  of  Sweden,  is  separated 
into  cast  and  nmt  by  a gulf  of  that  name.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Swedish  Lap- 
land,  on  the  cast  by  Russia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Sweden  Proper  and  Finland.  Were  we  disposed  to 
dwell  on  the  ettriosa  of  etymology,  we  might  derive 
this  word  from  the  Latin  term  Bothnia,  used  by  Ga 
len  to  denote  the  roots  or  fangs  of  the  teeth,  ossa 
qua:  suheunt  dentium  foramina , some  of  which  beau 
an  exact  resemblance  to  the  form  of  this  country,  as 
divided  by  the  Bothnic  Gulf. 

Bothnia  contains  a vast  number  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
with  a considerable  quantity  of  wood  : its  largest  fo- 
rests are  upon  the  frontiers  of  Lapland.  The  pas- 
ture grounds  are  excellent,  but  the  rein-deer  find  a 
sufficient  subsistence  on  the  high  mountains,  which 
yield  only  moss.  Much  of  this  country  is  level,  and 
the  s.,il  fertile.  Though  the  seed  is  put  into  the 
ground  late,  the  corn  will  npen  in  six,  seven,  or  eight 
weeks,  as  it  happens  to  be  more  or  less  to  the  north. 
The  frosts  of  July  often  prove  excessively  injurious. 

It  has  a number  of  pleasant  islands  along  the  coast 
of  the  Bothnic  Gulf,  one  of  which,  the  Isle  of  Ado, 
produces  black  marble  and  touchstone. 

Eatt  Bothnia  is  in  length  about  300  miles,  and 
from  60  to  210  in  breadth.  A chain  of  mountains 
ruuiiiug  along  its  eastern  frontier,  separates  it  from 
Russia  and  Finland  Proper.  This  province  contains 
three  departments,  under  one  governor.  It  is  but 
very  thinly  inhabited,  the  population  not  exceeding 
$0,000  souls  It  is  divided  also  into  28  parishes,  in- 
cluded in  the  bishopric  of  Abo,  nine  of  which  only 
are  in  the  possession  of  Swedes,  the  rest  arc  occu- 
pied by  Finns.  The  soil  (particularly  in  the  two  pa- 
rishes  of  Stockiru  and  Limmga)  is  found  remark- 
ably fertile  ; but  it  is  somewhat  low  and  marshy  to- 
wards the  southern  coast.  Vegetation,  though  fre- 
quently checked  and  destroyed  by  sudden  frost,  has 
been  known,  at  other  tunes,  to  proceed  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity.  Corn  has  been  sown  and  reaped  in 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  and  instances  of  this  have 


been  observed  and  recorded  as  fir  north  as  Uleaborg. 
This  rapid  maturity  has  been  ascribed  to  the  longer  ' 
presence  of  the  sun,  which,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tor- 
nea,  is  for  some  weeks  visible  at  midnight.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  afford  abundance  of  salmon.  There 
is  a particular  fish  which  the  inhabitants  name  muUcH , 
and  of  the  rocs  of  which  they  make  caviar.  In  some 
of  the  rivers  have  been  found  pearls.  Besides  fish- 
ing and  agriculture,  the  inhabitants  employ  them- 
selves in  grazing,  hunting,  and  ship-building  ; they 
export  cattle,  butter,  salmon,  stroming,  and  other 
fish  ; skins  and  fat  of  the  sea  dog,  pitch,  tar,  and 
whale  oil.  They  traffic  al*o  in  timber,  joists,  brick, 
chalk,  and  other  commodities.  Veins  of  silver  are 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Kicmi. 
Other  parts  of  this  province  contain  granite,  asbestos, 
mountain  crystal,  and  alum.  There  is  also  to  be 
found  an  iron  ore,  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  from 
which  is  prepared  a sort  of  metallic  sand.  The  inha- 
bitants use  the  language  of  Finland,  excepting  a few 
Swedes  upon  thj  coast.  The  principal  towns  are 
Cafana  Ulea,  Brahcstadt,  Gamla-carlcby,  Ni  carlcby, 
Jacobstadt,  Was?,  and  Christinestadt. 

As  much  of  the  nett  cm  province  is  still  waste, 
and  without  inhabitants,  its  extent,  at  a whole,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  inhabited  part,  reach- 
ing to  Upper  Tomea,  has  been  estimated  at  68 
Swedish  miles  in  length,  and  from  16  to  18  in 
breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  see  of  Hernosand,  has 
two  provincial  jurisdictions,  and  is  subdivided  into 
four  inferior  governments.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  country  has  several  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 
The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  sobriety,  courage, 
and  perseverance,  and  find  their  chief  employment  in 
hunting,  fishing,  grazing,  and  agriculture.  They 
have  a singular  practice  of  using,  in  their  bread,  a 
mixture  of  chaff  and  pounded  pine  bark.  This  cus- 
tom, though  at  first  perhaps  the  result  of  necessity, 
must,  in  time,  have  become  agreeable : they  are 
known  to  practise  it  even  when  their  crops  are  most 
abundant.  Their  chief  articles  of  traffic  are  timber 
and  shingles,  dried  pike,  salted  and  smoked  salmon, 
feathers,  oread,  cummin,  pitch,  tar,  and  train  oil.  They 
export  alt*>  a great  variety  of  skins;  those  of  the 
black  and  blue  fox,  the  ermine,  bear,  hyxna,  wolf, 
marten,  goulas,  and  rein-deer,  the  skin  and  fat  of  the 
sea  dog,  and  hats  made  of  otters  hair.  Part  of  these, 
by  a contraband  trade,  are  transported  to  Russia  and 
Norway:  they  dispose  of  the  rest  in  Sweden.  Umca, 
Pitea,  Lull- a,  and  Tomea,  are  the  chief  towns,  each 
of  them  lying  on  the  Bothnic  Gulf,  and  seated  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name,  (e) 

BOTHNIA,  Gui.f  of,  takes  its  name  from  a 
division  of  Sweden,  and  is  formed  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  tides  of  Aland.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  do- 
minions of  Sweden.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south, 
is  about  360  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
is  from  50  to  145  miles.  This  gulf  is  often  so 
completely  frozen,  as  to  afford  a short  and  conveni- 
ent passage  from  the  opposite  provinces  ; at  the  Isles 
of  Alaud,  however,  it  is  passable,  in  this  way,  scarce- 
ly once  in  ten  years.  Its  water,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Baltic,  possesses  a peculiar  degree  of  fresh- 
ness, and  contains  only  one  third  the  proportion  of 
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ho: i« we i.I  salt  that  is  found  in  other  sea  water  : this  phenomc- 
B - non  has  been  imputed  to  the  quantity  of  ice.  Accr- 
8,8  _ , hi  lias  thrown  out  a conjecture,  that  the  harbours  of 

~ ~ r ~ r Tomea  and  Uleaborg  will  in  time  be  rendered  useless; 

and  this*  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand,  by 
which,  he  observes,  they  are  continually  losing  in 
depth  of  water,  (r) 

BOTHWELL.  See  Lanarkshire. 

BOTOL  or  Bottll.  Todac.oxima  or  Tobaoo- 
sima,  a small  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  about  four 
leagues  in  circumference.  It  lies  on  the  same  paral- 
lel with  the  9outh  point  of  Formosa,  and  is  situated 
between  it  and  the  Baslice  Islands.  It  may  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues,  but  is  often  obscu- 
red by  fogs.  Its  south  east  point  is  placed  by  Pe- 
rouse  in  N.  lat.  *21 9 57',  and  in  E.Tong  119°  32* ; 
by  Marchand  in  N.  lat.  22°  3',  aod  in  E.  long.  121° 
■W.  Pcrouse  supposes  it  to  be  inhabited  by  a people 
similar  to  those  ol  the  Bashee  Islands.  He  was  desi- 
rous of  landing,  which  no  navigator  had  done  before 
him,  but  was  prevented,  by  a dread  of  the  south- 
west winds,  from  approaching  the  “ only  bay  that 
seemed  to  promise  an  anchorage.”  He  came  within 
half  a league  of  the  island  without  being  able  to  find 
a bottom,  and  concluded,  that  the  anchorage,  if  any, 
must  be  very  near  the  coast.  He  “ counted  three 
large  villages  within  tlic  space  of  a league,”  and  thus 
describes  the  appearance  of  the  island  : “ It  is  very 
woody  from  the  third  part  of  height,  taken  from  the 
sea  shore  to  the  summit,  which  seemed  to  be  capped 
with  trees  of  the  largest  size.  The  space  of  land, 
comprised  between  tne  forests  and  the  sandy  shore, 
retains  a very  steep  declivity  : it  was  cultivated  in 
many  places,  and  displayed  the  most  beautiful  green, 
though  furrowed  with  ravines,  formed  by  the  torrents 
which  descend  from  the  mountains.”  About  half  a 
league  from  Botol,  there  is  a large  rock  or  islet,  with 
a few  shrubs  and  a small  degree  of  verdure,  but 
which,  according  to  Perouse,  “ is  neither  inhabited 
nor  habitable.”  It  is  probable,  that  admiral  Anson 
had  at  first  made  only  this  islet ; the  other,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  being  frequently  covered  with  fogs.  It 
lies  to  the  south  by  east  of  Botol,  and  is  in  N.  lat. 
21°  57',  E.  long.  121°  56'.  See  La  Perouse’s  foy* 
aget.  (t>) 

BOTTLE,  (derived  from  the  dim.  botellus , Lat.) 
a name  given  to  certain  small  vessels,  differing  in  size 
and  form,  and  composed  of  different  materials.  We 
find  thorn  square,  circular,  and  cylindrical ; some 
with  short,  and  others  with  long  necks.  We  have 
bottles  of  wood,  stone,  glass,  and  leather  ; all  of  them 
used  cither  for  ripening  or  preserving  liquors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mem.  Acad.  Seine.  1704,  the  glass 
used  in  bottles  has  been  sometimes  found  to  affect 
the  liquors  put  into  them.  Common  bottles  are  made 
of  a coarse  green  coloured  glass.  When  a finer  sort 
is  employed,  and  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  has  been 
wrapped  about  with  straw  or  wicket,  it  gets  the 
* name  of  flask.  By  this  covering,  it  is  rendered  less 
brittle,  and  i>  much  used  by  travellers.  Glass  bottles 
were  unknown  ty  the  ancients,  at  least  the  know- 
ledge of  them  has  not  been  traced  to  a period  earlier 
than  the  15th  century. 

The  amphora  vitrea,  described  by  Petronius, 
were  large  wirie  jars,  very  different  from  our  glass 
bottles,  ooth  in  shape  and  magnitude.  Among  the 


paintings  of  Herculaneum,  were  found  several  figure*  Beat 
not  unlike  a pitcher,  wide  mouthed,  with  handle*, 
but  none  that  bore  any  resemblance  to  a flask  or  a bot- 
tle. Those  of  their  vessels,  which  in  form  approach 
the  nearest  to  our  bottles,  are  the  Syracusan  «i» 
flask,  and  some  of  the  funeral  urns.  In  place  of  glan 
bottles,  the  ancients  made  use  of  cups,  into  which 
they  drew  off  as  much  liquor  only  as  was  neertsary 
for  immediate  consumption.  According  to  Sallust, 

B.  T.  96,  the  Roman  uter  was  made  of  leather,  eresriu 
pecudom : so  also  were  the  Greek  *nwi.  We  rrad 
in  Homer  of  wine  being  brought  **  *****  »r  tiyw"  n 
a bottle  mode  of  goat  skin.  Iliad,  lib.  iti.  v.  245 : isd 
in  Herodotus  we  find  this  expression,  “ **m  ar >.«»*** 

•iiv,  haring  filled  skin  bottles  with  mine*  Lib.  ii.  v.  131. 
Most  nations  have  employed  vessels  of  this  mate- 
rial for  containing  liquors,  and  in  particular,  the 
eastern  nations,  the  Arabian*,  Indians,  Persian,  rcd 
Syrians,  who  still  retain  the  use  of  them.  Mwir- 
drell,  speaking  of  the  Greek  convent  at  BeUmoont, ia 
Syria,  informs  us,  “ that  the  same  person,  whom  he 
saw  officiating  at  the  altar  in  his  embroidered  sacerdo- 
tal robe,  brought  them  the  next  day  on  his  own  tuck, 
a kid,  and  * goal -skin  of  wine,  as  a present  from  the 
convent.”  The  country  people  of  Persia  never  mi 
journey  without  carrying,  br  their  side,  a irnall  lea- 
thern bottle,  in  which  to  keep  their  water.  The 
Spaniards  still  use  them  under  the  name  of  Borracim. 
They  are  convenient,  likewise,  as  the  best  mew*  of 
preserving  other  substances,  such  as  butter,  chetw, 
and  honey.  These  vessels  bring  smeared  over  with 
grease,  have  been  always  found  to  keep  their  contents 
more  fresh,  and  to  secure  them  better  from  the  ia* 
trusion  of  dust  and  insects,  than  any  other  mode  of 
conveyance.  The  manner  of  preparing  them  » tht» 
described  by  Chardin  : “ When  the  animal  is  killed 
they  cut  off  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  draw  it  in  this 
manner  out  of  the  skin,  without  opening  its  b*By. 
They  afterwards  sew  up  the  places  where  the  kg* 
were  cut  off,  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they 
tie  it  about  the  neck.”  It  is  certajn,  that  bottles  A 
skm  were  universally  employed  as  wine  vessels,  among 
the  ancient  Jews.  To  persons  not  aware  of  this  cir« 
cumstance,  our  Saviour's  allusion  to  the  cooinwn 
practice  of  putting  nciv  trine  into  ntw  bottles , wools 
appear  altogether  unintelligible.  Skin  bottles  would 
be  stretched,  and  in  some  degree  weakened,  by  the 
action  of  the  fermenting  liquor.  By  exposure  to  the 
air,  also,  they  become  parched  and  brittle,  and  iathis 
state  would  be  more  in  danger  of  bursting,  than  «>ch 
as  were  still  soft  and  elastic.  The  word  m3K» 
which  occurs  in  Job  xxxH.  19,  is  there  evidently  «*■ 
ployed  to  express  bottles  of  skin ; and  seem*  to  be 
applied  to  these  vessels,  from  their  possessing,  so  re- 
markably, the  property  of  swelling  or  distention. 
We  cannot  admit  rhe  supposition  of  Chardin— ^ 
the  bottle  was  of  skin,  which  Abraham  gave  to 
Hagar.  Though  this  notion  is,  in  some  degree,*®?' 
ported  by  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  Septuaprit 
and  V ulgate,  yet  the  original  word  fTOtr,  ckem*t«, 
has  every  where  a quite  different  aiguificatio®,  VsA 
properly  denotes  **  an  earthen  vessel  hardened  br 
neat.”  This  interpretation  agrees  better  with  tor 
idea  expressed  by  the  root%  which  in  N»ph.  sigud** 
to  be  hented. 

Wc  may  here  notice  the  Abyssinian  Girba,  thoegh 
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r.  it  does  not  properly  rank  under  the  term  bottle.  It  is 
■'  made  of  an  ox’s  skin,  squared  and  stitched  together 
so  closely  as  to  be  water  tight,  and  will  contain  about 
GO  gallons*  See  Beckmann’s  History  of  Inventions. 
(«) 

BOTTOMRY,  ( Lat.  foenux  nauticum,  wtura  ma- 
ritima,  contra  due  peenniw  t rajcctitice, ) in  commercial 
and  maritime  law,  is  a species  of  marine  contract,  in 
the  nature  of  a mortgage  of  a ship,  whereby  the  own- 
er of  a vessel,  when  he  wants  money  to  purchase  pro- 
visions or  other  necessaries  for  an  intended  voyage, 
borrows  the  sum  required,  and  pledges  the  keel  or 
bottom  of  the  ship  {partem  pro  Mo.)  aa  security  for 
the  repayment.  Debts  of  this  kind  are  constituted 
by  bond  or  biU  of  bottomry,  signed  by  the  borrower, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  sum,  and  charging 
the  vessel  with  the  payment  thereof,  upon  her  safe 
return  home  after  finishing  the  voyage ; but  at  the 
•ame  time  declaring,  that  it  she  should  happen  to  be 
lost  during  the  course  of  the  adventure,  the  obliga- 
tion for  repayment  of  the  money  shall  cease  and  de- 
termine, and  that  the  whole  loss  ibsH,  in  that  case, 
fall  upon  the  lender.  In  the  contract  of  bottomry, 
then,  it  is  understood,  that  if  the  ship  he  lost,  the 
lender  loses  the  whole  of  the  money  which  he  advan- 
ced ; but  if  it  returns  in  safety,  then  he  shall  receive 
back  his  priucipal,  and  also  the  premium  or  interest 
agreed  upon,  however  much  it  may  exceed  the  legal 
rate  of  interest.  And  such  a contract  is  allowed  to 
be  valid,  among  all  trading  nations,  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce,  and  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  ha- 
zard run  by  the  lender. 

In  bottomry,  the  loan  is  made  on  the  security  of 
the  ship,  which,  with  its  tackle,  is  liable,  as  well  as 
the  person  of  the  borrower,  for  the  money  lent,  upon 
its  return  home : But  when  the  loan  is  made,  not 
upon  the  ship,  but  upon  the  cargo,  which, drom  its 
nature,  must  frequently  be  sold  or  exchanged  during 
the  course  of  the  voyage  ; then  the  borrower  only  is 
personally  bound  to  answer  the  contract ; and  he  is 
therefore  said,  in  this  case,  to  take  up  money  at  re- 
spondentia, Bottomry,  then,  is  a loan  on  the  ship ; 
respondentia  on  the  cargo.  In  the  former,  the  ship 
and  tackle  are  liable,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  bor- 
rower ; in  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  person  only  of  the  borrower.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  borrower  is  not  always  the  sole  security  of  the 
loader:  For,  if  the  money  be  lent  for  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyage,  the  goods  of  the  borrower  on 
board,  and  the  returns  for  them,  either  in  money,  or 
in  other  merchandise,  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of 
them,  are  liable  to  the  lender.  It  will  be  observed, 
too,  that  in  a loan  upon  bottomry,  the  lender  runs  no 
risk,  though  the  goods  should  be  lost ; and  upon  re- 
spondentia, the  lender  must  be  paid  his  principal 
and  interest  though  the  ship  perish,  provided  the 
goods  arc  safe.  Such  are  the  distinguishing  differ- 
ences between  the  contracts  of  bottomry  and  rrsp>n- 
dentut.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  upon  the  same 
footing  ; ami  the  rules  and  decisions  applicable  to  the 
one  are  also  applicable  to  the  other. 

The  contracts  of  bottomry  and  respondentia  jre  of 
much  greater  antiquity  that  that  of  insurance.  They 
probably  arose  originally  from  the  custom  of  permit- 
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ting  the  master  of  a ship,  in  a foreign  country,  to  Bottomry, 
hypothecate  the  ship,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  re-  v 
fit.  Such  contracts  appear  to  have  been  known 
among  the  Romans  ; and  evident  traces  of  them  may 
be  found  in  those  fragments  of  the  famous  sea  laws  of 
the  Rhodians,  which  have  bren  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted to  our  times.  The  Rhodian  laws,  in  general, 
were  adopted  by  the  Romans  ; and  accordingly  wc 
meet  with  chapters  in  their  law  books,  dc  miufLo 
focnere , de  nanticis  usuris , which  clearly  show,  that 
the  contract  of  bottomry  was  well  known  to  the  ju- 
rists of  that  distinguished  nation.  The  sum  lent  upon 
this  contract  was  called  by  tliem'prcr/»<7f  trajcctitiu , 
probably  because  the  borrower  was  accustomed  to 
take  the  money  on  board  with  him  in  specie,  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  it  in  trade,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  ; which  money -was  to  be  repaid,  after  a fortu- 
nate voyage,  with  a stipulated  interest,  called  periculi 
pretinm,  usttra  maritima,  or  uxnra  nautica  ; but  the 
loan  was  made  on  the  condition,  that  the  lender  should 
lose  both  principal  and  interest,  if  the  ship  was  lost, 
by  the  penis  of  the  sea,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

From  the  laws  of  Oleron,  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and 
of  Wigley,  it  appears,  that  the  nature  of  the  contract  ’ 
of  bottomry,  as  well  as  its  name,  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  makers  of  those  ordinances. 

The  contract  of  bottomry  is  essentially  different  in 
its  nature  from  almost  all  others.  It  differs  from  a 
simple  contract  of  loan,  because,  in  a loan,  the  money 
lent  is  at  the  risk  of  the  borrower,  and  must  be  paid 
at  all  events ; whereas,  in  bottomry,  it  is  at  the  risk 
of  the  lender  during  the  voyage.  Upon  a loan,  the 
legal  interest  only  can  be  reserved  ; in  bottomry,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  interest  may  be  legally  reserved, 
which  is  stipulated  between  the  parties.  The  con- 
tracts of  bottomry  and  insurance,  however,  resemble 
each  other  in  several  particulars ; for  the  lender  on 
bottomry,  or  at  respondentia , runs  almost  the  same 
risks,  with  respect  to  the  propertyon  which  the  loan 
is  made,  that  the  insurer  does,  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fects insured.  The  lender*  and  the  insurer  are  alike 
liable  to  the  perils  of  the  sea;  the  former  receives 
the  marine  interest,  and  the  latter  the  premium,  as  the 
price  of  the  risk,  which  varies,  of  course,  according 
to  the  length  and  danger  of  the  voyage.  Neither  the 
marine  interest  nor  the  premium  of  insurance  L*i  due, 
if  no  risk  be  run,  even  should  this  be  prevented  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  borrower.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  material  distinctions  between  these  two 
contracts.  Thus,  in  bottomry,  the  lender  supplies 
the  borrower  with  money  to  purchase  those  effects  • 
upon  which  he  is  to  run  the  risk  ; whereas  an  insu- 
rer furnishes  no  part  of  the  property  insured.  Vari- 
ous other  distinctions  might  be  pointed  out  between  - 
these  two  contracts ; but  it  is  presumed  they  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  from  a consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  several  obligations. 

In  the  contract  uf  bottomry,  or  respondentiat  there 
arc  principally  four  things  to  be  considered  : The 
situation  of  the  parties  contracting  ; the  articles  to 
be  hypothecated,  or  pledged  in  security  ; the  nature 
of  the  risk  which  is  to  be  run  ; and  the  rate  of  the 
premium,  or  marine  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  parties  in  this  contract,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  all  persons,  who  are  capable  of  cn- 
2 ?. 
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Bottomry,  tcring  into  91  contract,  may  lend  money  on  bottomry  ; 
l— 1 » ' 1 and  any  person,  who  has  a vested  assignable  property 

in  a ship  or  cargo,  may  borrow  money  on  bottomry  or 
respondentia , to  the  extent  of  his  interest.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  this  contract  appears  to  have 
derived  its  origin  from  the  practice  of  permitting  the 
master  of  a ship,  when  in  a foreign  country,  to  hypo- 
thecate the  ship  in  cases  of  necessity,  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  refit.  Such  a permission,  indeed,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  voyage  ; and  it  seems  to  be 
implicitly  given  him  in  the  very  act  of  constituting 
him  ma»tcr,  not  indeed  by  the  common  law,  but  by 
the  marine  law,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  reasonable : 
For  if  a ship  happen  to  be  at  sea,  and  spring  a teak, 
or  the  voyage  be  likely  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  ne- 
cessaries, it  is  better  that  the  master  should  have  it  iu 
his  power  to  pledge  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  cither  of 
them,  than  that  the  ship  should  be  entirely  lo«,t,  or 
the  object  of  the  voyage  otherwise  defeated.  With 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  contract,  however,  the 
master  possesses  no  such  power,  until  he  actually  be- 
comes master,  or  as  far  as  this  business  is  concerned, 
• until  after  he  sets  sail.  And,  therefore,  although  he 
has  this  power  while  abroad,  because  it  is  absolutely 
necessity  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, yet  the  very  same  authority  which  gave  that 
power  iu  such  cases,  has  denied  it  when  he  happens 
to  be  in  the  same  place  where  the  owners  reside. 
Hence,  if  he  borrows  money  on  bottomry  in  the 
place  where  his  owners  res’de.  without  their  express 
authority,  the  act  can  only  be  bindiug  on  himself,  and 
affect  his  own  interest  on  board.  Nor  is  the  master 
allowed  in  a foreign  country,  and  in  absence  of  the 
owners,  to  raise  money  on  this  contract  for  any  debt 
of  his  own,  but  merely  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and 
that  only  in  cases  of  necessity  ; which  necessity  must 
appear  in  the  written  contract,  otherwise  the  lender 
will  have  neither  a /.cm  on  the  Bhip,  nor  an  action 
against  the  owners,  the  master  alone  being  liable. 
'1  his  seems  clear  from  the  laws  of  Oleron  ana  of  the 
Hansc  towns,  and  also  from  the  cases  which  have  been 
determined  at  the  common  law  upon  the  subject. 
The  lender,  however,  is  not  bound  to  look  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  money  which  lie  may  have  lent  upon 
a bottomry  contract,  but  shall  have  his  hen  on 
the  ship,  3nd  his  action  against  the  owners,  without 
being  obliged  to  prove  that  the  money  was  properly 
applied,  unless  indeed  he  be  himself  an  accomplice  in 
any  fraudulent  misapplication  of  it,  on  which  ground 
flic  owners  may  impeach  the  contract. 

There  is  no  express  restriction,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  the  persons  to  whom  money  may  be  lent 
on  bottomry,  or  at  respondentia.  A statute,  indeed, 
(21  G.  II  c.  iv.)  was  omc  introduced  into  our  code 
of  laws,  with  the  view  of  preventing  insurances  from 
being  made  on  the  ships  or  goods  oF  Frenchmen,  du- 
ring the  then  existing  war  with  France;  which  also 
prohibited  his  majesty’s  subjects  from  leuding  money 
on  bottomry,  or  at  respondentia,  on  any  ships  or  goods 
belonging  to  the  subjects  ot  France.  But  that  act 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  on  account  of  the  peace 
which  almost  immediately  followed  it;  and  the  re- 
straints thereby  imposed  upon  this  species  of  contract 
were  never  afterwards  revived  by  any  positive  law. 


As  insurances,  however,  Upon  the  property  of  an  ene-  Batamy. 
my,  in  time  of  war,  are  held  to  be  illegal  at  common 
law  ; so  also  is  the  lending  of  money  on  bottomry,  or 
at  respondentia,  in  similar  cases. 

Th<  articles  hypothecated  on  a bottomry  contract, 
may  be  the  body,  tackle,  furniture,  provisions,  or  car- 
go of  the  ship,  or  any  part  thereof;  or  both  the  ship 
and  cargo  may  be  pledged.  On  respjtuieutia,  indeed, 
money  may  be  borrowed  without  .iyputhccating  any 
thing  ; and  the  borrower  may  take  specie  on  board 
with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it  in  trade 
during  the  course  of  the  voyage.  But  it  is  esstutial 
to  the  nature  of  these  contracts,  that  cither  the  money 
lent,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  otherwise  there  is  no  risk,  on 
the  part  of  the  lender,  to  entitle  him  to  an  higher  than 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  ; and  if  the  money  be  hat, 
not  upon  the  ship  or  goods,  but  upon  tiie  mere  haxdrd 
of  the  voyage,  the  contract  becomes  of  the  nature  of  a 
wager.  The  same  principles,  however,  which  militate 
against  gaming  insurances,  apply  equally  to  wagers  in 
the  form  of  bottomry  loans ; and  accordingly  suchprac- 
tices  have  been,  in  some  degree,  restrained  by  different 
actsof  the  legislature:  16  C.  II. c.  6 ; 22  C.  II.  c. 

II.  § 12.  ; 7 Geo.  I.c.21.  § 2.;  19  Geo.  ll.c.37. 

§ 5 . Freight  may  be  hypothecated  upon  a bottomry 
contract ; and  »eamen  may  borrow  money  on  any 
goods  which  they  have  on  board,  but  not  upon  their 
wages. 

The  hazard  to  be  run  by  a lender  on  bottomry,  or 
at  re\jtondtnlia,  consists  of  the  perils  of  the  sea  a 
general ; comprehending  all  those  accidents  and  mis- 
fortunes to  which  ships  at  sea  are  liable,  and  which 
cannot  be  prevented  by  human  foresight  or  precau- 
tion. These  are,  for  the  roost  part,  specified  in  the 
condition  of  the  bond,  and  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  to  .which  the  underwriter  is  liable  upon  a poli- 
cy of  insurance  ; — tempests,  pirates,  fire,  capture,  and 
every  other  misfortune,  excepting  only  such  as  arise 
either  from  the  defects  of  the  thiug  itself,  on  which 
the  loan  is  made,  or  from  the  misconduct  of  the  bor- 
rower. Nothing,  however,  but  a total  loss  will  dis- 
charge the  borrower.  The  obligation  continues, 
notwithstanding  any  damage  which  the  go.>d$  may 
sustain  from  the  perils  of  the  sea ; nor  is  there  any 
deduction  on  account  of  such  damage.  According 
to  the  opinions  of  Lords  Mansfield  and  Krnyca, 

(Vid.  Joyce  v.  Williamson,  B.  R.  Mich,  term,  23 
Geo.  lli.,  and  Walpole  v.  Ewer,  Sitt.  after  Tra 
1789,)  there  is,  by  the  law  of  England,  neither  aver- 
age lior  salvage  upon  a bottomry  bond.  This  doc- 
trine is  also  bupported  by  Mr  Park,  on  the  authority 
of  the  statute  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  § 5.,  which  al- 
lows the  benefit  of  salvage  to  lenders  upon  ships  or 
goods  going  to  the  East  Indies  ; clearly  shewing,  at 
that  author  observes,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  at 
the  common  law,  otherwise  there  was  no  occasion 
to  make  such  a provision.  The  soundness  of  this 
doctrine,  however,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Mr 
Serjeant  Marshall,  who  is  of  opinion,  that  the  statute 
above  mentioned  introduced  no  new  principle  into  the 
law  either  of  insurance  or  of  bottomry  contracts,  but 
merely  restored  them  to  their  original  and  proper  use, 
from  which  a spirit  of  gaming  had  perverted  them. 

And  the  same  author  observes,  that  he  has  not  beta 
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•otrsmry  able  to  diKOTtr  any  decided  ease,  or  authority  in  the 
, I law.  to  warrant  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  learn- 
cd  judges,  that  the  lender  of  money  on  bottomry  was 
not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  salvage  at  common  law. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  lender  is  not  liable 
for  any  loss  arising  from  the  defects  of  the  thing, 
upon  which  the  loan  is  made,  or  from  the  misconduct 
©i  the  borrower.  Thus  if  the  ship  be  not  sea  worthy, 
and  perish  by  age,  rottenness,  or  any  such  cause,  or 
if  the  goods  perish  of  themselves,  or  if  the  voyage  be 
changed  by  order  of  the  owners,  or  any  loss  happen 
by  the  barratry  of  the  master,  or  by  the  misconduct 
of  the  merchant  ; in  such  cases  the  borrower  is  not 
discharged,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation, 
which  shall  render  the  lender  liable  for  every  loss  not 
occasioned  by  the  act  of  the  borrower.  The  lender 
is  only  answerable  for  losses  that  occur  within  the 
time  and  place  specified  in  the  contract ; and  if  the 
ahip  deviate  from  the  course  of  her  voyage,  without 
necessity,  he  will  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  that  may 
subsequently  happen.  If  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement and  end  of  the  risk  be  not  specified  in  the 
bond,  the  risk,  as  to  the  ship,  shall  commence  from 
the  time  of  her  setting  sail,  and  continue  till  she  an- 
chors in  safety  at  the  port  of  her  destination  ; and  as 
to  the  goods,  from  the  time  of  their  being  shipped, 
until  they  are  safely  landed. 

The  rate  of  marine  interest  allowed  to  be  reserved 
on  bottomry  contracts,  was,  by  the  old  Roman  law, 
left  indefinite,  until  the  tune  of  Justinian,  who,  in 
these  and  certain  other  special  casrs,  permitted  the 
larg-’r  interest,  called  u stir  a centesima , or  one  per 
tent,  monthly,  to  be  taken.  ( Voet  ad  Pandect.  Lib. 

Tit.  I.  6c  2.)  In  modern  times,  the  rate  of 
marine  interest  has  not  been  regulated  according  to 
any  precise  standard  ; but  is  always  allowed  by 
course  both  of  law  and  equity,  however  exorbitant 
it  may  seem,  provided  the  money  lent  be  ho  a Jilt 
put  in  risk.  The  interest  commences  and  terminates 
with  the  risk  j and,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  risk,  if 
the  borrower  delays  the  payment,  common  interest  bo 
gins,  van  jure,  to  run  on  the  principal,  exclusive  of 
Me  marine  interest.  See  H.  Bodini,  Dis. . He  Code- 
meria.  Halae,  IS 97.  Cocceii,  Diss.dc  Cotton  riat 
1683.  Magen’s  Essay  on  Insurances.  Park's  Sus 
tern  of  the  Lato  nf  Marine  Instran  es.  Marshall's 
Treatise  on  the  Lore  o*  In  ttmnce . (x) 

BOTTOMRY,  Bill  or  Bond  of,  is  the  deed  or  wri- 
ting between  the  parties  m a contract  of  bottom  y. 
(See  the  preceding  article.)  For  the  form  of  suena 
deed,  see  Jacob’s  Late  Diet,  and  Marshall  on  Insu- 
rance, vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  718.  (x) 

BOTTS.  Sec  Oestrus,  Entomology  Index  ; 
and  the  Transactions  oj  the  Lintuean  Society,  vol.  lii. 
p.  289.  (n>) 

BOTZEN.  See  Bolzano. 

BOV  A,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ca 
labria  Ultra.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  on  the  brow 
of  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines,  and  is  dis 
tant  about  SO  miles  frem  Reggio.  For  the  only  re- 
cent account  ot  this  town,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Swinburne.  **  Being  out  of  the  way  of  trade  and 
agriculture,”  says  this  intelligent  traveller,  “ it  can 
boast  of  neither  wealth  nor  agriculture.  Most  of  the 
iftfirtbitanu  arc  of  Greek  origin  and  me,  - - - having 


emigrated  from  Albania  a few  centuries  ago.  • * • Douchala 
The  Aibancse  continued  to  come  over,  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  and  their  numbers  increased  very  >u^ufr*. 
sensibly.  At  present  they  amount  to  one  hundred 
thousand  at  leist,  dispersed  in  a hundred  villages, 
or  towns  ; but  many  of  these  settlements  are  wretch- 
edly poor,  and  much  decayed : those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bova  remarkably  so.  The  villagers  carry 
corn,  cheese,  and  butter  to  Reggio;  but  that  being 
a poor  mart,  has  but  small  demands,  and  a little 
circulation  of  money.  Their  common  language  is 
Albanesc.  The  men  can  speak  Calabrese ; but  the 
women,  who  neither  buy  nor  sell,  understand  no 
tongue  but  their  own,  which  they  pronounce  with 
great  sweetness  of  accent.  - - - The  Greek  rite  is 
now  observed  in  the  province  of  Cosenza  alone,  the 
ministers  and  bishops  having,  by  degrees,  persuaded 
or  compelled  the  other  Albanesc  to  conform  to  the 
Roman  liturgy  and  discipline.  - - - These  Albauese 
are  a quiet  industrious  people,  and  their  women 
remarkable  for  regularity  of  conduct.  In  their 
dress  they  preserve  the  costume  of  Illyricum,  from 
whence  their  forefathers  came.  The  most  beautiful 
women  are  generally  given  in  marriage  to  clergymen, 
and  arc  exceedingly  proud  of  their  husbands,  for 
among  them  priesthood  is  the  highest  nobility. 

When  an  ecclesiastic  died,  his  widow  never  entr/s  into 
a second  engagement,  because  none  but  a virgin  can 
aspire  to  the  hand  o f a priest,  and  any  other  is  *he- 
neath  her  acceptance.  * Sec  Swinburne's  Travels  in 
the  tveo  Sicilies , p.  318 — 351.  ( x ) 

BOUCHAIN,  a small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North.  It  is  situated  on  the  Scheldt, 
about  three  leagues  south  west  of  Valenciennes,  and 
carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 

The  fortifications  of  this  town  are  remarkably  strong. 

By  means  of  the  sluices,  which  are  admirably  con- 
stiucted,  and  well  placed,  the  greater  part  of  the  ad- 
joining country  can  be  inundated  at  pleasure;  so  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  take  this  fortress,  when 
well  supplied  by  provisions.  The  town  itself  is  very 
mean,  «md  the  buildings  falling  to  ruin.  “ The  inha- 
bitants,” says  M.  Bygge,  “ seem  to  share  the  same 
fate,  for  you  meet  with  poverty  in  every  part  of  it.” 
Population.  1 128.  See  Bygge's  Travels  in  the 
French  Republic  in  1 798,  p.  65.  (J) 

BOUGAINVILLE’S  Island.  See  Boiit.\. 

BOUGIE.  See  Surgery. 

BOUGUER,  Pei  eh,  a celebrated  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Croriic,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1698.  At  a very  early  age  he  was  initiated 
into  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  by  his 
father,  who  was  Royal  Professor  of  Hydrography, 
and  who  had  published,  in  1698,  an  excellent  and  com- 
plete treatise  on  navigation.  Under  such  favourable 
circum-.tdtices,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Bouguet* 
should  have  made  rapid  advances  in  his  fav.iuritc 
study.  We  are  told  by  the  author  of  his  Elogc,  that 
whe.i  he  was  only  1 1 years  old,  he  gave  instructions  to 
his  regent,  in  the  Jesuits  college  at  Vannes,  and  that, 
at  the  age  of  13,  he  detected  an  error  committed  by  a 
professor  in  mathematics  ; but  we  require  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  regent  and  the  professor,  before 
we  can  estimate  the  merit  of  these  juvenile  efforts. 
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Bouguer.  Upon  the  death  of  liit  father  in  1713,  young  Bou- 

~v guer  was  appointed  Professor  of  Hydrography,  and, 

at  the  early  age  of  15,  he  is  said  to  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  singular  nputation. 
This  situation  was  by  no  means  given  to  Buuguer, 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  Pro- 
fessor Aucert,  who  was  charged  by  the  minister 
with  the  examination  of  the  young  candidate,  almost 
refused  to  listen  to  his  pretensions,  till  Bouguer  re- 
minded him  that  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  any 
particular  age,  and  solicited  a rigorous  examination, 
during  which  he  exhibited  an  extent  of  capacity  and 
information  which  astonished  his  examinatur. 

In  the  small  town  of  Croisic,  the  talents  of  Bou- 
guer  were  almost  buried  in  oblivion.  He  aspired  to 
a scat  m the  Academy  of  Sciaicen,  without  indul- 
ging the  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. A trifling  accident,  however,  contributed  to 
extend  his  fame,  and  to  introduce  him  on  a theatre 
more  suited  to  the  pre-eminence  of  his  talents.  Ha- 
ving accidentally  met  with  the  celebrated  Rcyncau  at 
'Augers,  the  academician  soon  perceived  the  strength 
as  well  as  the  direction  of  his  genius,  and  he  Conver- 
sed with  him  on  the  different  subjects  of  his  studies, 
but  particularly  on  the  masting  of  ships,  a subject 
which  had  occupied  much  of  Bouguer’s  attention. 
Reyncau  took  frequent  opport  uni  tics  of  mentioning 
in  Paris  the  researches  of  IJouguer  on  the  masting  of 
ships,  and  obtained  a reading  of  the  memoir  for  M. 
Mairan,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  young  ma- 
thematician. Mai  ran  had  influence  enough  to  get 
this  made  the  subject  of  the  Academy’s  prize  for 
1727,  which  Bouguer,  though  only  in  the  29th  year 
of  his  age,  carried  off  against  every  competitor.  In 
1729»  he  received  a similar  reward  fur  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  height  of  the  stars  at 
sea.  In  his  paper  on  this  subject,  which  was  pub- 
lished separately  at  Pans,  in  1729,  under  the  tijle  of 
Ik  tit  maniere dr  observer  csactemenlsur  mer  la  hauteur 
ties  Astrcs , he  claims  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  who  determined  the  path  described  by  a ray  of 
the  nun,  in  its  transmission  through  the  earth’s  at- 
mosphere ; but  the  solution  of  this  problem  had  been 
piven  long  before  by  our  countryman  Dr  Taylor. 
This  work  was  attacked,  in  1732,  by  Meynier,  a na- 
val engineer,  who  proposed  the  use  of  a semicircle, 
instead  of  a quadrant,  as  employed  by  our  author.  * 

In  the  year  1729,  Bouguer  published  his  essay  on 
the  gradation  of  light,  entitled,  Essai  d’optique  sur 
la  gratialioH  de  la  tumirre , which  was  republished  by 
the  Abbe  de  la  Caille  in  1760.  This  work  is  replete 
with  new  views,  and  ingenious  experiments,  ami  has 
been  much  esteemed  by  all  experimental  philosophers. 

In  the  year  1730,  Bouguer  was  removed  to  I lavre, 
and  from  his  proximity  to  Paris,  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  who  recognized  his  distin- 
guished abilities,  and  obtained  for  him  the  office  of 
Associate  Geometer,  which  was  vacant  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Maupcrtuis,  in  1731.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  hi*  prize  essay  on  the  best  method 
of  observing  the  variation  ot  the  compass  ; and  in 
1734  appeared  his  Eutrctiens  sur  la  cause  de  inclitui- 
tion  de s oi  bites  des  pi  uncles,  which  was  the  subject  of 


the  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  for  1732  and  Basgatr 
1734.  Tue  abilities  which  were  displayed  in  these  “ » u- 
different  works,  procured  for  their  author  the  office 
of  Pensioner  Astronomer  in  1735,  vacant  by  the 
dentil  of  M.  Lictaud,  and  pointed  him  out  as  one  of 
the  moat  proper  persons  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  plan  which  the  Academy  had  meditated,  of  mea- 
suring a degree  of  the  meridian  in  South  America. 

He  accordingly  embarked  at  Rochelle,  along  with  Go- 
din, Condamine,  and  Jussieu,  on  the  1 (kit  of  May  1735, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  June  174-1,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  nine  years,  during  which  he  not 
only  performed  the  part  which  was  assigned  him  by 
the  Academy,  but  took  advantage  of  his  situation 
among  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Andes,  to  make  a 
number  of  experiments  and  observations  of  a very  in- 
teresting nature.  The  first  account  of  tbe  operations 
of  the  three  French  mathematicians  was  published  at 
London  in  1739,  under  the  title  of  A relation  of  the 
Observations  made  at  Quito  on  the  obliquity  of  the 
Ecliptic,  by  M.  IJouguer.  These  observations  had 
been  transmitted  to  our  countryman  Dr  Halley, 
who  caused  them  to  be  printed.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  for  1744  and  1745,  Bouguer  him- 
self gave  an  account  of  his  labours  in  America  ; but 
it  was  not  till  1749  that  he  published  his  great  work 
entitled,  ha  Figure  de  la  Terre  detrrminee  par  tes  ob- 
servation* dc  Si.  M.  Bouguer  ct  de  la  ('oudamine,  par 
M.  Bouguer ; which  contains  Ins  theoretical  investi- 
gations respecting  the  earth’s  figure  ; and  a full  ac- 
count of  all  the  operations  that  attended  the  measure- 
ment of  a degree  of  the  meridian  in  Peru.  Condamine, 
the  associate  of  his  labours,  was  displeased  with  tbe 
pretensions  of  Bouguer,  who  seemed  to  withhold  from 
his  fellow-travellers  their  just  share  of  reputation,  and 
he  asserted  his  own  claims  in  his  Journal  Historique 
du  Voyage  a la  Equateur,  See.  Bouguer  endeavoured 
to  justify  his  narrative,  in  a work  published  in  1752, 
entitled.  Just  ideation  des  Memoir?*  de  V Academic  de 
1744,  et  du  here  de  la  figure  dc  la  terre , sur  ptinieurs 
fait*  qui  concernent  les  operation  des  Acaaemieien*. 
Coudamine  replied  toithis  pamphlet,  in  the  same  year, 
in  his  Supplement  au  Journal  liiAorique  du  Voyage 
a /'  Equateur,  et  au  lime  de  la  mrsurc  de * trois  pre- 
miers degres  du  men, lien,  pour  sen  ir  de  nj^use  am 
objections  de  M.  Bougui  r ; and  lie  published  the  se- 
cond part  of  it  iu  1754,  in  his  I^etire  dan * laqwlle  on 
discute  diver* jtoinl  s d'  astronomic  pratique,  et  t ctvarqmes 
sur  le  supplement  an  Journal  du  Voyage  de  M.  de  tit 
Condamine  ; and  lie  was  again  answered  by  Cooda- 
ntine  in  a llcpoitse  a la  Lcllre  de  M.  Bouguer  sur 
d vers  paint  dc  V Astronomic  pratique  et  sur  (c  supple- 
ment de  M.  Condamine. 

Iu  this  controversy  Condamine  seems  to  have  enjoy- 
ed the  greatest  share  of  public  suffrage.  Bouguer 
was  well  known  as  having  a auspicious  and  jealous 
temper,  and  to  be  more  disposed  to  envy  than  to  exalt 
the  good  name  of  his  contemporaries.  The  mortifica- 
tion w hich  he  felt  at  the  applause  given  to  Condamine, 
the  natural  irritability  of  lus  temper,  and  the  death  of 
his  only  brother,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached, 
seem  to  have  had  some  slwrc  in  injuring  lus  bodily 
health,  which  an  iucessant  application  to  study  had 
been  gradually  undermining.  He  was  seized  with 


• Sec  the  Rccutil  det  Prix,  voL  i.  for  Bougucr’s  paper,  and  vol.  iL  for  that  of  Meynier. 
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goer,  an  obstruction  of  the  liver,  which,  though  it  resisted 
the  power  of  medicine,  still  permitted  him  to  continue 
his  studies*  He  laboured  hard  to  complete  his  Traitf 
it’Ofttiquc,  which  he  had  just  time  to  finish.  A few 
days  before  his  death,  he  went  in  a coach  to  his  prin- 
ter, and  delivered  the  MS.  into  his  hands.  Exhaust- 
ed with  disease,  he  died  on  the  15th  of  August  1758, 
at  the  age  of  GO  years  ; a time  of  life  whin  much  was 
expected  from  his  industry  and  talents. 

The  character  of  Bouguer  was  distinguished  by 
modesty  and  simplicity.  The  truths  of  religion  were 
instilled  into  him  along  with  the  first  principles  of 
geometry,  and  had  made  such  an  impression  upon  his 
0 mind,  as  to  regulate  and  adorn  his  moral  conduct. 
On  his  death-bed  he  cherished  the  same  views  which 
had  thus  guided  him  through  life,  and  he  closed  his 
existence  with  the  must  philosophical  fortitude,  and 
with  a piety  and  resignation  truly  Christian. 

In  the  year  1784,  a very  singular  bock  was  published 
at  Paris,  entitled.  Relation  He  la  conversion*  rt  He 
ta  wort  He  Bcuguer,  par  P.  La  Bcrthonie  Dotninu  ain , 
which  must  contain  some  curious  information  respect- 
ing the  life  and  death  of  our  author.  We  have 
searched  diligently,  but  in  vain,  for  this  curious  pro- 
duction, which  we  have  seen  mentioned  only  by  La 
Lande,  in  his  Bibliographic  / Istronomitjue , with  the 
following  singular  observation,  “ Ce  confesseur,” 
says  La  Lande,  “ assure  que  illustre  acadomicicn 
mourut  dans  les  sentimens  d'une  pietd  Mcemplaire. 
Lc  devotion  dc  Newton  cst  une  preutre  de  ce  que 
peuvent  Phabitude  et  la  Crainte  sur  les  plus  grands 
eiiprits.”  In  this  passage  La  Lande  seems  to  admit 
the  fact  of  Bouguer's  conversion,  and  to  ascribe  it, 
as  he  does  the  piety  of  Newton,  to  the  influence  of 
custom  and  fear.  We  cannot  stoop  even  to  express 
our  detestation  of  the  contemptible  sneers  which  this 
atheistical  astronofrtcr  has  so  profusely  heaped  upon 
every  thing  like  piety  and  religion.  Had  he  reasoned 
against  our  faith,  it  might  have  been  a duty  to  re- 
fute him.  But  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  any  of 
our  readers  should  for  one  moment  think  lightly  of 
religion,  because  such  a character  as  La  Lande  has 
dared  to  attack  it,  wc  can  assure  them,  upon  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  that  this  very*  man 
thought  differently  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  was 
even  seen  strewing  his  house  with  flowers  in  honour 
of  serme  Romish  saint. 

Be&ide  the  work'  of  Bouguer,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice,  he  published  NoNreau  Traits  He 
Navigation,  con  tenant  la  Thcvrie  du  Pilotage.  Paris, 
1753,  4to.  An  Abridgment  of  this  work  by  De 
1-a  Caille  appeared  in  1769,  and  it  was  reprinted  in 
1769  and  1781,  aud  in  1702  with  the  notes  of  La 
Lande,  Trade  Hh  Navire,  Paris  1756.  Operations 
Jailo  par  Pordre  de  l'  Academic  Roy  ale  Hc.\  Sciences, 
pour  la  verification  du  degre  corunris  entre  Paris  et 
Amiens,  par  M.  M.  Bouguer,  Camus,  Cassini,  De 
Thtrry,  et  Pirgre.  This  memoir,  composed  by 
Bouguer,  was  also  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  for  1754.  The  papers  on  various  subjects 
of  physics  and  navigation  which  Bouguer  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy,  will  be  found  in  their  Me- 
moirs for  1726,  17SI,  1732,  1733,  1734,  1735, 
J736,  1730, 1744,  1745,  1746,  1747,  1748,  1749, 
1750  1751, 1752,  1753,  1754,  1755,  1757.  (fl) 
BOUJE1AH.  See  Biuia. 


BOVINO,  a city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ca-  Borina, 
pitanata,  and  the  see  of  a bishop.  Its  situation  is  "OU|,n,  °** 
very  lofty,  on  the  south  side  of  the  romantic  river  . 

Cervaro.  The  valley  of  Bovina,  which  derives  its 
name  from  this  city,  commences  between  Savignano 
and  Greci,  two  small  townB,  which  are  loftily  situa- 
ted on  each  side  of  the  defile.  On  one  side  of  this 
valley  are  range*  of  corn  field*,  adorned  with  clumps 
of  trees,  and  occasionally  interrupted  with  precipi- 
tous and  rugged  masses  of  calcareous  rock ; on  the 
other  side,  pasture  grounds  and  fields  of  com  and 
hemp  appear,  at  first,  among  the  trees,  till  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  the  extensive  forest  of 
Bovino.  The  Cervaro  runs  through  this  picturesque 
valley,  which  terminates  at  the  bridge  of  Bovino,  18 
miles  from  Ariano.  The  road  through  this  forest  was 
made  in  1743  by  the  king,  who  often  indulged,  in 
this  delightful  vale,  his  passion  for  the  chase.  »*  The 
present  king,"  says  M.  Ulysses,  who  travelled 
through  Naples  in  1789,  “ has  never  visited  this  fo- 
rest, but  has  permitted  all  his.  subjects  to  hunt  there, 
and  granted  a general  liberty  to  clear  away  the  wood,  • 
and  put  as  much  of  the  ground  into  tillage  as  the 
husbandman  shall  think  proper.  Since  this  permis- 
sion, the  forest  has  afforded  pasture  to  all  kinds  of 
cattle.”  •*  The  inn  at  the  bridge  of  Bovino,”  says 
Mr  Swinburne,  “ is  placed  in  a cheerful  situation ; but 
from  the  lowness  of  its  position,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  woods  and  water,  in  the  summer  season  it  is 
subject  to  malignant  fevers.”  E.  Long.  15°  20*,  N. 

Lat.  41°  15'.  See  Ulysses*  Travels  through  Naples , 
translated  by  Mr  Autrere,  p.  16,229;  and  Swin- 
burne’s Travels,  v.  i.  p.  135,  136.  (/’) 

BOUK,  Bike,  or  Book  Muslins,  known  also  by 
the  name  of  Wire  Muslin,  from  the  transparency  of 
the  fabric,  is  the  lightest  and  most  flimsy  species  of 
all  the  varieties  of  Indian  manufacture.  The  British 
imitation  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1785, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  prosecuted  to  great  ex* 
tent.  In  England  it  has  been  attempted  without 
much  succcsf,  for  the  excessive  lightness  of  the  fa- 
bric, and  consequently  the  great  care  which  is  requi- 
red to  preserve  the  syarp  from  breaking,  requires 
great  delicacy,  both  of  pressure  in  opening  the  warp, 
and  nicety  of  hand  in  striking  it  equally  home  in  tfic 
cloth.  Tile  lightness  of  the  fabric  being' so  great,  it  be- 
comes impossible,  even  for  the  nicest  and  most  expe- 
rienced weaver,  to  regulate  the  motion,  or  oscillation 
of  his  lay,  so  as  to  bear  sufficiently  light,  were  the 
reed  firmly  fixed  between  the  shells,  as  in  stouter  fa- 
brics. To  remedy  this,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
the  reed  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  yield  easily  to  a 
very  slight  pressure,  and  return  to  its  position  as  soon 
as  that  pressure  ceases  to  act  upon  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  weaving  all  the  light  fabrics  of  muslins,  the 
reed  is  placed  so  as  to  yield  easily.  In  the  jacconett 
fabrics,  an  instrument,  known  bv  the  name  of  a pair 
of flyers,  is  used.  This  is  exactly  an  inverted  lay  of 
a very  light  construction.  It  consists  of  two  perpen- 
dicular arms  or  bwords,  like  the  common  !a\,  but 
constructed  very  light  and  thin,  so  as  to  bend  easily 
like  a spring.  The  horizontal  part  forms  the  upper 
shell  for  the  reed  ; and  thus  the  groove  for  receiving 
it  is  inverted,  being  placed  above  nsuad  of  being  be- 
low*. The  upper  extremities  of  the  arms  are  talked 
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to  the  back  of  the  sword*  of  the  lay  by  two  nails  ; 

Atmime  an(j  the8c  anm  being  very  thin,  easily  yield,  whenever 
"'n'~v— 1 the  reed  comes  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  cloth. 
The  quantum  of  spring  is  very  easily  regulated,  by 
tying  two  small  pieces  of  twine  ruund  the  swords, 
both  of  the  flyers  and  lay.  When  these  cords  arc 
placed  high,  a considerable  part  of  the  spring  being 
below,  will  yield  very'  easily  ; and  as  they  aie  shifted 
downwards,  nearer  to  the  reed,  the  springing  part 
becoming  shorter,  the  reed  always  opposes  a greater 
resistance  before  it  yields.  The  cords  thus  answer 
every  purpose  of  a moveable  fulcrum,  and,  by  shift- 
ing them,  the  power  of  the  spring  may  be  increased 
•r  diminished  in  an  instant. 

For  the  very  light  fabrics,  such  as  those  which 
form  the  subject  or  this  article,  a double  set  of  these 
flyers  has  been  invented.  This  contrivance  is  similar 
to  the  former  : it  consists  in  having  a second  piir  of 
fly  ers,  with  the  groove  inverted,  to  receive  the  under 
as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  reed,  so  that  it  yields 
below  as  well  as  above  Flyers  of  this  construction 
are  not,  however,  in  much  estimation  ; and  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  in  all  mechanical  professions,  the  ope- 
rative tradesmen,  although  seld.  in  able  to  account 
for  their  opinions,  are  almost  universally  directed,  by 
simple  experience,  to  the  choice  of  the  best.  In  the 
first  place,  the  double  flyers,  as  they  are  called,  al- 
though they  yield  both  ab«  vc  and  below,  yield 
equally,  or  nearly  so  ; consequently  the  divisions  of 
the  reed  always  remain  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  action  of  the  reed  upon  the  cloth  is  uniform-, 
Iv  at  right  angles  to  the  warp,  or  nearly  so.  Thus, 
the  impetus  being  direct,  the  force  is  applied  in  that 
way  in  which  it  will  produce  the  most  powerful  ef- 
fect; but  the  very  object  of  this  contrivance  is  not 
thcacquisition,  but  the  diminution  of  effective  power ; 
consequently  the  more  obliquely  the  force  is  applied, 
the  better  for  the  purpose.  In  the  second  place,  the 
double  flyers  arc  not  only  expensive  in  their  con- 
struction, but,  from  their  complexity,  very  liable  to  be 
put  frequently  out  of  order  ; for  unless  the  whole 
four  cords,  which  regulate  the  spring,  arc  kept,  not 
only  at  an  exact  uniformity  of  tension,  but  also  at  an 
exactly  equal  distance  from  the  point  of  percussion, 
where  the  reed  acts  upon  the  cloth,  their  resistance 
will  be  unequal,  and  the  whole  fabric  liable  to  be 
clouded.  Experience  prove*,  that  an  operative  wea- 
ver, totally  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  motion 
and  theoretical  principles  of  mechanics,  will  very  sel- 
dom be  able  to  preserve  that  uniformity  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  this  machine,  and  even  if  he  were, 
the  very  change  of  tension,  produced  by  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  would  be  a source  of  very  vexatious  trou- 
ble and  delay.  The  double  flyers  have,  for  these 
reasons,  been  almost  universally  abandoned,  and  a 
very  cheap,  simple,  and  efficacious  substitute  adopt- 
ed. This  consists  merely  of  a stout  woollen  cord, 
tightly  stretched  between  the  swords  of  the  lay,  and 
to  which  the  upper  nb  of  the  reed  is  tied,  at  inter- 
vals,  with  pieces  of  packthread,  or  fine  twine.  Wool- 
len is  preferred  to  any  other  substance,  because  it  is 
less  liable  to  constriction,  or  relax  a:  io  i,.  from  changes 
of  weather,  than  any  other  fibrous  substance  with 
which  wc  arc  acquainted.  The  upper  shell,  or  cover 
of  the  reed,  is  generally  removed  on  account  of  its 


weight,  and  a slight  spar  of  wood  nailed  between  the 
swords  in  its  place,  with  which  the  weaver  gives  the 
necessary  vibration  to  the  lay.  From  the  lightness  of  — v** 
the  fabric,  great  care  is  necessary  in  picking  and  dres- 
sing the  yarn,  and  great  uniformity  in  working  the 
treddles  and  lay ; and,  upon  the  whole,  the  weaving 
of  bouk  muslins  requires  patient  and  unremitting  at- 
tention, in  a much  superior  degree  to  active  exer- 
tion. 

There  is,  perhaps  no  species  of  texture,  in  the 
whole  extensive  range  of  the  cloth  manufacture,  oo 
which  so  great  a diversity  of  opinion  does,  and  pro- 
bably ever  will,  exist,  as  in  the  fabric  of  these  light 
muslins.-— It  is  mere  matter  of  fancy,  perhaps  Ire- 
qucntly  of  whim.  Scarcely  any  two  manufacturers, 
perhaps,  agree  entirely  in  their  opinions  respecting  it, 
and  the  fancies  of  purchasers  are  just  as  various. 
Thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  numbers  of  diffcrruce,  in 
the  fine  cotton  yam,  which  is  used  for  the  bouk  nu- 
nufacture,  are  applied  by  different  manufacturers  to 
the  same  reed,  and  each  of  them  will  perhaps  con- 
tend, that  his  own  is  the  best  of  all  possible  me- 
thods. In  short,  a prudent  man  can  only  endea- 
vour to  succeed  by  keeping  his  stock  as  light  »* 
ossible,  and  carefully  collecting  the  opinions  of 
is  customers,  in  the  same  way  that  the  sense  of  po- 
pular assemblies  is  ascertained,  namely,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  please  the  maj<  rity.  A medium  between  the 
opposite  extremes  msy  be  found,  by  taking  No.  120, 
or  129,  for  a 1200  reed,  and  calculating  others  by  the 
general  rule.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  if  the  goods,  are  intended  to  be  fiuished  plain, 
they  arc  generally  preferred  of  a very  light  fabric  ^ 
blit  if  they  are  to  be  ornamented  with  tambour,  or 
needle  work  of  any  description,  a little  more  strength, 
to  enable  them  to  undergo  the  operation,  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  choice  but  necessity. 

After  being  bleached,  bouk  muslins  are  always 
stiffened  with  starch,  to  give  them  that  clear  appear- 
ance, from  which  they  derive  the  name  ot  ari»r  mus- 
lin*. This  also  is  considered  by  bleachers  as  a deli- 
cate operation ; for  its  excellence  consists  in  giving  to 
the  threads  a sufficient  quantity  to  stiffen  them,  with- 
out allowing  the  mucilage  to  spread  through  the 
general  fabric,  and  give  it  a cloudy  appearance;  the 
only  way  of  effecting  this  is,  by  taking  very  particu- 
lar care  that  the  starch  be  diluted  to  a proper  consis- 
tency, and  that  no  more  be  applied  than  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  fibres  of  the  cotton ; for  it  is  obvious 
that  after  they  are  saturated,  the  residuum  must 
spread  iti  clouds  over  the  surface.  No  rule  can  be 
given  to  regulate  this,  excepting  that  judgment  ac- 
quired by  experience ; at  least,  we  are  unacquainted 
with  any  experiments  having  ever  been  made,  to  as- 
certain any  fixed  or  precise  rules  for  its  regulation. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  impracticable,  or  ntn 
very  difficult,  by  a few  judicious  experiments,  to  fix 
at  least  some  more  precise  standard  than  has  hitherto 
been  done. 

From  the  circumstance  of  transparency  being  the 
chief  recommendation  of  bouk  muslins,  every  opera- 
tion which  would  tend  to  flatten  the  threads  m finish- 
ing them,  so  far  from  adding  to  their  appearance, 
would  be  excessively  injurious.  They  are,  therefore, 
never  put  through  any  operation  of  calendering}  btft 
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merely  folded  with  regularity,  and  thin  pressed,  with 
a smooth  board  between  every  piece. 

BOUKA,  Bote  a,  or  Lobd  Anson’s  Island,  an 
island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  separated  from 
Bougainville  island  by  a narrow  channel.  Both  these 
islands  appear  to  be  well  peopled,  from  the  immense 
plantations  of  cocoa  nut  trees  which  cover  their  shores. 
The  natives  are  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
the  bow,  and  in  the  management  of  their  canoes, 
which  arc  ingeniously  formed  from  several  planks. 
A short  account  of  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
natives,  which  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of 
other  savages,  may  be  seen  in  Labillardierc’s  Vouage, 
v.  i.  p.375.  The  north  point  of  Bouka  lies  in  L. 
Long.  154°  29',  and  8.  Lat.  5°  5' 36*.  (*■) 

BOU  LAC,  or  Bulak,  a town  in  Egypt,  suppo- 
sed by  Nicbhur  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Litopo- 
lis.  It  is  situated  upon  the  Nile,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Grand  Cairo;  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
port  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  Misr  el-Attike  is  of  Up- 
per Egypt.  It  is  a large  but  irregular  town,  which 
seems  to  have  gradually  risen  around  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, and  is  now  the  scene  of  great  commercial 
activity,  which  the  traveller  Sonuini  describes  in  a 
very  picturesque  style:  “ A multitude  of  men, oc- 
cupied in  removing  bales  of  merchandise,  exhibited 
the  activity  of  commercial  ports.  A great  number 
of  boats,  arranged  in  rows,  sunk  by  degrees  in  the 
water,  as  they  received  their  loading  ; while  others, 
whose  cargo  was  unloaded,  rose  above  the  rest.  All 
agitated  by  the  waves,  which  an  impetuous  wind  put 
in  motion,  balanced  their  long  Mil-yards ; and  the 
moving  and  diversified  picture,  which  tnc  port  of  Bou- 
lac  presented  to  my  view,  made  tho*e  moments  pa*s 
rapidly  away,  which  I wa*  under  the  necessity  of 
pacing  there.**  ( Sonuini 's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  10.) 
This  town  contains  a custom-house,  a large  bazar,  or 
market-place,  magnificent  public  baths,  and  various 
magazines  and  square  building?,  named,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  Okal *,  which  serve  at  once  the 
purpose  of  an  inn  to  the  merchants,  and  of  a ware- 
house for  their  goods.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
convenient  of  these  buildings  was  built  by  Ali  Bey 
the  Great,  and  is  called  tnc  Alexandrian  Okal,  as 
being  chiefly  used  for  merchandise  brought  from 
that  city.  The  ground*  between  the  bouses  ofBou- 
lac,  and  between  this  port  and  the  town  of  Kahira, 
or  Cairo,  are  filled  with  gardens,  which  give  a rich 
and  pleasing  appearance  to  the  place,  and  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the 
middle  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  the  port  of 
Boulac,  is  a small  island,  where  Murad  Bey  had  a 
summer  house,  or  place  of  retirement,  and  where  are 
also  several  fertile  gardens.  On  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  river,  is  the  village  Embabf,  or  tlmbabil , fa- 
med for  the  excellence  of  its  butter,  declared  by  Son- 
nini  to  be  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where  butter  cau 
be  eaten  fresh.  The  town  of  Boulac  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  the  French  army  in  1799. 
See  Sotmini’s  Travels  in  Egypt,  vol.  tit.  ; Brown’s 
T ravels  in  Africa;  and  Savary  ’s  Letters  from  Egypt.  ( q ) 
BOUL6GNE,  named  also  But  LOOSE  J>UH  LA 
M Kite  ; a sea -port  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  formerly  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  Boulounc&e  in  Picardy.  It  was 
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anciently  called  Geaoriacum  Navale,  or  Port  us  Gcso-  Boulogne 
riacus,  afterwards  Bouonia,  or  Bolonia;  and  is  gene-  v-— ~ v*— ** 
rally  considered  as  the  Port  us  Iccius  whence  Juli- 
us Carsar  embarked  for  the  invasion  of  Britain.  Its 
celebrated  Pharos,  or  light-house,  was  built  by  Cali- 
gula, of  an  octagonal  form,  and  about  200  paces  in 
circumference  ; and  was  repaired  by  Charlemagne  in 
810.  It  was  long  governed  by  its  own  carls,  of  an 
illustrious  family,  descended  by  the  mother’s  side  from 
# the  second  race  of  the  French  kings  ; and  after  pas- 
. sing  through  the  hands  of  various  noble  houses,  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Robert  VI.  Earl  of  Auvergne. 

In  1477,  it  was  yielded  by  Bertrand  II.  of  Auvergne 
to  Louis  XI.  m exchange  for  the  county  of  Lau- 
ragass,  and  was  thus  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

In  1487,  it  was  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  Hen- 
ry VII.  of  England,  when  he  entered  France  to  pro- 
tect the  duchy  of  Brittany;  and  in  1.51-5  was  taken 
by  his  eon  Henry  VI II.;  but  in  1550,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Edward  VI.  it  was  given  up  to  the  French, 
on  payment  of  400,000  crowns,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  its  fortification*.  While  it  w*as  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English,  they  surrounded  the  light-house 
with  strong  towers;  but  it  was  afterwards  entirely 
neglected,  and  in  1644  the  whole  structure  was  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

Boulogne  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Liane,  and  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town. 

The  former  is  placed  on  a declivity  of  the  Chalk- 
mountain  ; is  surrounded  with  a wall,  contains  about 
400  houses,  and,  before  the  revolution,  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  nobility.  The  latter,  though  much  larger 
and  nearer  the  sea,  is  without  walls,  very  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  winding  streets,  and  is  inhabited 
by  tradespeople.  The  harbour  is  very  small,  and 
has  a difficult  entrance,  defended  by  a fort  and  bat- 
teries ; but  this  passage  has  been  greatly  improved 
since  1803,  when  Boulogne  was  made  the  rendezvous 
of  the  flotilla,  which  was  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain.  The  water  in  the  harbour  scarcely 
rises  to  seven  feet,  at  the  highest  tides  ; so  that  only 
boats  and  small  vessels,  which  do  not  draw  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  of  water,  can  go  up  to  the  town. 

There  is  scarcely  a road,  in  which  vessels  can  ride 
safely  at  Boulogne  ; and  the  anchorage  is  very  bad, 
especially  towards  the  uorth  of  the  town,  where  the 
ground  is  foul,  and  the  coast  lined  with  small  rocks. 

Pile  only  secure  station  is  to  the  south  east  of  the 
new  tower,  about  a cannon  shot  from  the  land,  where 
there  is  tolerable  anchorage,  from  five  to  fifteen 
fathoms,  upon  a firm  clean  *and,  and  where  the  fish- 
ers and  merchant  vessels  generally  moor  at  low  water,  # 
waiting  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  to  enter  the 
port.  Since  the  year  1566,  Boulogne  was  a bi- 
shop’s see  ; but  this,  with  other  privileges,  it  lost  at 
the  revolution.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  the  tomb 
of  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  Pilatre  dc  Rozicr.  The 
principal  article  of  commerce  at  Boulogne,  is  supplied 
by  its  fishery,  especially  of  herring  aud  mackerel ; the 
latter  of  which  is  carried  on  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 

July,  and  the  former  in  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember. Then*  are  about  60  fishing  boats  employed 
in  this  trade,  with  ten  men  to  each  boat.  They 
sometimes  carry  their  fish  to  Caliis,  on  account  of 
the  greater  convenience  in  lauding  their  cargo  ; but 
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Boulter,  they  are  chiefly  sent  for  sale  to  Artois,  Flanders,  and 
"""'v—-'  Pans.  The  herring  fishery  of  Boulogne  had  attain- 
cd  great  importance  so  far  back  as  the  year  151-2* 
and  was  patronised  by  the  principal  men  in  the  king- 
dom, as  appears  from  an  ancient  record  preserved  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  city,  who  made  his  escape,  when 
the  place  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1544  ; and,  to 
to  this  day,  it  retains  so  much  of  this  celebrity,  that 
fish  from  other  places  are  very  generally  exposed  to 
sale  iu  Paris  under  the  name  ot  Boulogne  herring. 

A few  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  are  manufactured  at  . 
Boulogne  ; and  it  used  to  import  salt  hides  from 
Ireland,  with  white  wines,  b randy,  and  salt,  from 
French  ports,  for  the  consumption  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  the  chief  gains  of  its  merchants  arise  from 
the  exportation  of  Bourdeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Cham- 
paigne  wines,  and  the  smuggling  of  brandies  and  cam- 
brics to  EuglaryJ.  Besides  two  market  days  every 
week,  there  is  a free  market  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  every  month,  and  a fair  every  year  on  the  1 1th  of 
November,  which  continues  nine  free  days ; and  which 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  great  snow  of  cattle. 
Boulogne  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants ; and  is 
seven  Teagues  south-south  east  from  Calais,  22  west 
of  Lisle,  and  55  north  east  of  Paris.  At  sprang 
tides,  it  is  high  water  at  10  hours  and  30  minutes. 
N.  Lat.  50°  43'  33',  E.  Long.  1°  3G'  33'  (q) 
BOULTER,  Hloh,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, and  primate  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  or  near 
London,  of  respectable  and  wealthy  parents,  on  the  4th 
of  January  1671.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  merchant-tailors'  school ; and  was  ad- 
mitted a commoner  in*  Christ-church,  Oxford,  some 
time  before  the  Revolution.  Soon  after  that  event,  he 
was,  on  account  of  his  great  merit,  elected  a Demi  of 
Magdalcn-College,  along  with  Mr  Addison  and  Doc- 
tor Joseph  Wilcox.  He  was  afterwards  made  fellow 
of  the  same  college.  He  remained  in  the  university 
till  the  year  1700,  when  he^was  called  to  London  by 
Sir  Charles  Hodges,  principal  secretary  of  state, 
who  made  him  his  chaplain.  Not  long  after,  he  was 
preferred  to  the  same  honour  by  Dr  Denison,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  While  in  these  situations,  he 
had  occasion  to  appear  often  at  court.  There  his 
merits  attracted  the  notice,  and  procured  him  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  whose  influence  he  was  promoted 
to  the  parsonage  of  St  Olavc  in  Southwark,  and  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey.  As  pastor  of  St  Olive, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  unremitting  attention 
to  the  temporal  comfort  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  set.  In  1719,  he  went  to 
Hanover  with  George  I.,  in  the  capacity  of  his  chap- 
lain : and  at  the  king’s  desire,  undertook  to  instruct 
young  prince  Frederic  in  the  English  tongue.  His 
majesty  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  temper  and 
conduct,  that  he  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Bristol,  auddeanry  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Smalruigc. 
As  a bishop,  he  was  extremely  zealous  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  religion  throughout  his  diocese  ; and 
. this  he  did  particularly  by  enforcing  on  the  clergy 
the  necessity  of  personal  respectability,  and  of  a faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  peculiar  duties.  In  1724,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  king  to  the  archbishopric  of 


Armagh,  and  primacy  df  Ireland.  This  nomination,  Bsrtr, 
of  which  most  men  would,  on  many  accounts,  have 
accepted  with  the  utmost  readiness,  Dr  Bonlterbeg. 
ged  leave  to  decline  : and  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  the  absolute  command  of  his  majesty,  and  not  with- 
out great  reluctance,  that  he  at  length  agreed  to  leave 
his  present  situation,  for  one  so  much  superior  to  it  in 
dignity  and  importance.  The  king  and  his  minister 
urged  the  promotion,  not  only  in  consideration  of  Dr 
Boulter's  general  merits, and  peculiar  qualifications  for 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  wfliich  he  was  appointed, 
but  also  because  at  that  lime,  in  consequeoce  of 
Wood’s  comage  of  base  copper,  Ireland  was  in  an 
alarming  state  of  ferment  and  agitation,  which  they  f 
hoped  to  remedy  by  the  sound  judgment,  anj  firm 
yet  conciliating  temper  of  the  bishop.  And  he  did 
not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  royal  patron. 

As  soon  as  he  was  formally  introduced  into  his  new 
office,  he  began  to  study  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
which  he  thenceforth  called  his  country  ; and  to  this 
end  devoted  a great  proportion  of  his  time  and  for- 
tune. His  life,  indeed,  was  almost  solely  spent  in  deeds 
of  public  usefulness  and  private  charity.  To  do  good 
as  he  had  opportunity,  was  his  business  and  hit  plea- 
sure. Whatever  plan  was  deemed  useful  to  promote  the 
commercial  prosperity,  the  religious  instruction,  the 
domestic  happiness,  or  the  individual  comfort  of  tbe 
Irish,  found  in  him  a steady  and  efficient  friend. 
More  than  once,  he  was  instrumental,  by  his  activity 
and  munificence,  in  averting  the  evils  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  with  which  the  country  was  threatened. 

To  the  scheme  for  a canal  from  Lough-Neagh  to 
Newry,  by  which  the  whole  kingdom,  especially  the 
northern  division  of  it,  was  to  be  greatly  benefited, 
he  gave  not  only  his  best  counsel,  but  considerable 
sums  of  money  and  contributions  of  timber.  The 
poor  clergy  of  his  diocese  frequently  experienced  his 
kindness,  by  having  their  children  educated  at  school 
and  the  university  at  his  individual  expense.  For 
clergymen's  widows,  too,  he  erected  four  houses  at 
Drogheda,  endowed  them  suitably,  and  put  them  un- 
der proper  and  judicious  regulations.  The  saw? 
thing  lie  directed  by  his  will  to  be  done  at  Armagh. 

He  expended  £30,000  in  augmenting  small  livings, 
and  buying  glebes  in  Ireland,  besides  what  he  be- 
queathed for  similar  purposes  in  England.  He  wn 
a zealous  and  active  member  of  the  Itu'orfxrrated  So- 
ciety in  Dub/in  for  promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  in  Ireland*  the  benevolent  object  of  which 
he  forwarded  by  animal  subscription,  occasional  be- 
nefactions, and  every  means  in  his  power.  His  private 
chanties,  from  the  secret  and  unostentatious  manner 
in  which  they  wctc  conducted,  cannot  be  easily  ascer- 
tained ; but  from  the  information  of  those  who  had 
access  to  know,  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  uncom- 
monly great,  and  quite  worthy  of  his  humane  and  li- 
beral mind.  The  archbishop  took  a considerable  part 
in  the  political  government  of  the  country.  When 
health  permitted,  he  gave  regular  attendance  at  the 
council  board,  and  contributed  his  full  share  in  griiug 
dignity  to  their  debates,  and  wisdom  to  their  deci- 
moos.  He  was  particularly  active  in  supporting  and 
carrying  into  effect  a measure  for  reducing  the  value 
of  the  gold  coin,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a stop 
to  the  injurious  practice  of  sending  silver  abroad. 
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ter.  This  mnMfe  excited  against  liim  a great  deal  of  po- 
pillar  odium,  and  made  Dean  Switt  his  inveterate 
enemy.  But  he  had  fortitude  enough  to  despise  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude,  and  the  enmity  of  the 
Dean:  and  experience  soon  demonstrated,  that  his 
knowledge  of  political  (economy,  and  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  was,  in  this  matter,  far  supe- 
rior to  theirs.  Perhaps  the  opposition  which  he  met 
with  in  his  efforts  to  regulate  the  coinage,  was  owing, 
in  a great  degree,  to  nis  well  known  preference  of 
what  was  called  the  English  to  the  Irish  interest. 
Such  a preference  he  did  in  fact  aver,  in  so  far  as  he 
always  recommended  persons  from  England  to  the 
places  of  chief  trust  and  authority.  But  he  acted 
thus  from  ho  selfish  views  or  national  partialities,  but 
from  a firm  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 
and  the  king's  service,  were  thereby  most  effectually 
promoted.  His  wisdom  in  this  proceeding  may  be 
fairly  questioned.  But  the  uprightness  and  integrity 
of  hi*  motives  can  be  doubted  by  nobody  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  his  character.  To  the  prosperity  of 
tW  church,  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, he  was  remarkably  attentive ; and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  framing  and  passing  the  Bills  which  parlia- 
ment enacted  at  that  period,  with  reference  to  these  im- 
portant objects.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  above  most 
statesmen  of  his  day,  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment ; and  the  confidence  which  he  acquired  by  his 
well  known  judgment  and  talcntB,  he  continued  to  re- 
tain to  the  end  of  life,  by  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion that  be  displayed,  with  regard  to  every  scheme 
on  the  adoption  of  which  he  was  consulted,  or  in  the 
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BOUNTY,  signifies  a pecuniary  gratification  paid 
front  the  public  revenue  of  a state,  for  the  cn-  ' 
couragement  of  navigation  and  shipping ; or  of 
some  particular  branch  of  agriculture,  trade,  or  ma- 
nufacture. 

Bounties  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts  j as  they 
relate  to  the  defence,  and  as  they  relate  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  a state.  The  first  may  be  call- 
ed their  political , in  contradistinction  to  the  second, 
their  commercial  object.  A bounty  of  the  former  de- 
scription may  be  politically  right,  while  it  is  commer- 
cially wrong.  A bounty  of  the  latter  description 
can  never  be  right  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other. 

First,  From  the  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain, 
the  bounties  which  relate  to  the  defence  of  the  state, 
are  chiefly  those  given  for  the  direct  and  avowed  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  its  navigatiou  and  shipping. 
Bounties  of  this  description  seem,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
pedient. It  is  certain,  that,  like  all  other  bounties, 
their  effect  is  to  force  a greater  proportion  of  the  ge- 
neral capita]  into  that  sort  of  employment  than  would 
otherwise  go  into  it,  and  thus  to  stunt  other  occupa- 
tions of  the  capital,  which  would  naturally  tend  thi- 
ther without  any  national  premium.  In  a commer- 
cial point  of  view,  therefore,  bounties  of  this  nature 


produce  a double  disadvantage.  They  produce  a 
negative  disadvantage,  by  drawing  capital  from  its  na- 
tural, and  therefore  productive,  employment,  to  one 
that  is  losing  ; and  they  occasion  a positive  disadvan- 


fain  to  the  end  of  life,  by  the  prudence  and  modem-  tage,  in  the  tax  which  must  be  raised  upon  the  pco- 
tion  that  he  displayed,  with  regard  to  every  scheme  pie  to  defray  the  bounties  themselves.  The  principle 
on  the  adoption  of  which  he  was  consulted,  of  in  the  of  this  description  of  bounties,  however,  is  still  poli* 


execution  of  which  he  was  employed.  As  a proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  then  held,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  lie  was  no  fewer  than  thirteen  times 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  or  Chief  Governors  of 
Ireland.  He  set  out  for  England  on  the  2d  of  June 
1742;  and,  after  an  illness  of  two  days,  died  at  his 
House  in  St  James's,  on  the  27th  of  September  fol- 
lowing. He  was  buried  io  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a stately  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  temper  of  Primate  Boulter  was  re- 
markably meek  and  pleasant.  His  aspect  was  vene- 
rable : and  his  demeanour  grave  and  sedate.  To  the 
rich  he  was  affable,  and  to  the  poor  kind  and  conde- 
scending. To  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty he  was  firmly  attached.  He  was  well  known 
to  possess  a great  deal  of  learning  : but  a9  his  life  was 
almost  wholly  spent  in  action,  he  has  scarcely  left  any 
memorials  of  it  behind  him.  He  wruteWud  published 
some  Charges  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  which  arc 
judicious  and  instructive.  It  may  be  easily  supposed, 
that  his  political  correspondence,  while  he  had  so 
much  to  do  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  would  be 
extensive  and  interesting.  Fortunately  it  has  been 
preserved.  It  was  published  in  1769,  at  Oxford,  in 
two  volumes  8vo,  with  this  title,  Letters  rrriften  by 
his  Excellency  Ifvgh  Bonder,  D.  1).  Lord  Primate  of 
all  Ireland , o>c  to  several  Ministers  of  State  in  Eng- 
land, and  jwrre  others , SfC.  These  letters  deserve  a 
careful  perusal  from  all  those  who  wish  to  be  parti- 
cularly acquainted  either  with  the  real  character  of 
Dr  Boulter  himself,  or  with  the  history  of  the  Irish 
government  during  the  period  to  which  he  flourished. 
See  Bi’>g.  Brit,  (r) 
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ticallu  good.  The  defence  of  the  country  depends 
mainlv  on  its  maritime  force.  The  superabundant 


mainly  on  its  maritime  force.  The  superabundant 
capital  invested  in  navigation  and  shipping,  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  bounties,  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  correspondent  superabundance  of  seafaring 


men.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  this  school  of  hardiness, 
dexterity,  and  maritime  attachment,  that  the  national 
security  is  raised,  cherished,  and  preserved.  To  ac- 
complish, therefore,  this  essential  object,  or  at  least 
to  render  it  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  the 
power  of  accident,  must  be  a political  good,  greatly 
counterbalancing  the  commercial  disadvantages  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

The  bounties  given  directly  and  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  ot  augmenting  the  navigation  and  shipping  of 
the  country,  arc  principally  the  tonnage  bounty  on 
the  white  herring,  and  that  on  the  whale  fishery. 
The  injudicious  manner  in  which  these  bounties,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  have  been  granted,  as  well  as 
their  unnecessary  extent,  has  been  clearly  pointed  out 
by  intelligent  (economists.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  commercial  disadvantages  attending  every  species 
of  bounty,  if  not  prevented,  might  at  least  have  been 
palbated.  To  connect  with  the  tonnage  bounty  up- 
on the  white-hernng  fishery,  a bounty  upon  the  her- 
rings exported,  was  the  direct  way  to  raise  the  price 
in  the  home  market,  and  thus,  by  a very  plain  opera- 
tion, to  embarrass  the  poorer  sort  of  people  with  an 
increased  price,  more  or  less,  for  all  the  nccessariea 
of  life.  Nor  was  a high  rate  of  the  tonnage  bounty 
necessary.  It  could  only  bribe  the  indolence  of  tiro 
fishers,  and,  as  has  been  smartly  said,  make"  them 
more  intent  on  catching  the  bounty  than  the  fish- 
3 A 
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Bounty.  Second,  The  other,  and  by  far  the  greater  class  ported  without  them,  to  deprive  other  branches,  which  fcwyi 
of  bountica,  comprehends  those  which  relate  more  di-  require  no  such  aid,  of  their  necessary  supply,  or  to 
rcctly  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a state.  Theae,  prevent  the  capital  so  diverted,  from  establishing  new 
therefore,  have,  or  process  to  have,  for  their  object,  and  independent  modes  of  employment  for  itself? 

the  encouragement  of  some  particular  branch  of  agri-  And  who  docs  not  acknowledge,  that,  beside*  thssoe. 

culture,  trade,  or  manufacture.  For  this  purpose,  gative  disadvantage,  the  positive  evil  of  a double  ux 

direct  bounties  upon  production  have  seldom  been  re-  docs  not  result  to  the  community  ; one  to  pay  the 

sorted  to  by  the  British  legislature.  Those  upon  bounty,  and  another  in  the  advanced  price  of  the 

exportation  have  been  the  favourite,  and  almost  cxclu-  commodity  in  the  home  market,  after  part  of  it  has 

aive  mode.  been  forced  abroad  by  the  bounty  ? It  is  pretended, 

Among  custom  house  people,  the  term,  as  connect-  that  new  and  hazardous  manufactures  and  department* 
ed  with  exportation,  and  as  we  arc  now  using  it,  is  of  trade  are  cherished  by  this  expedient.  We  should 
frequently  confounded  with  that  of  drawback.  Ac-  be  glad  to  know  any  one  particular  manufacture  or 
cording  to  them,  every  payment  made  by  the  govern-  branch  of  trade  which  could  be  fairly  proved  to  hive 
ment  to  the  exporter  of  a commodity  which  has  un-  derived  its  maturity  from  this  cause.  On  the  un- 
dergone any  change  since  its  importation,  is  bountu , trary,thc  very  nature  of  the  thing  seems  to  indicate  the 

although  it  should,  in  fact,  be  only  a return  of  the  impossibility  of  the  fact.  No  expedient  could  more 

duty  formerly  advanced  upon  it,  when  under  another  effectually  bribe  the  indolence  and  negligence  of  thoie 
shape.  Thus,  what  is  called  a bounty  upon  the  ex-  who  were  to  receive  the  bounty.  Trusting  to  their 
po nation  of  wrought  silk,  is,  in  truth,  nothing  else  profit  at  all  events,  in  the  premium  to  be  paid  to  Uvea 
than  a return  or  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw  from  the  public  revenue,  the  inducement  to extraonb* 
silk  imported.  The  term  drawback  they  confine  to  nary  skill  and  dexterity  must  be  prodigiously  lessened 
the  return  of  duties  upon  those  commodities  which  The  fact  accordingly  we  believe  to  be,  that  whet- 
remain  the  same  as  when  imported.  The  two  things,  ever  the  bounty  has  been  withdrawn  from  any  branch 
however,  arc  in  their  nature  clearly  distinct.  Nor  in  of  manufacture  or  trade,  that  owed  its  origin  and 
our  reasonings  upon  them,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  first  progress  entirely  or  mainly  to  it,  languor  and 
preventing  this  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  terms  decay  have  been  the  consequence.  We  say  “ entire- 
from  affecting  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions.  Boun-  ly  or  mainly  \%*  for  where  the  physical,  local,  or  mo- 
ty  upon  exportation,  d’/notes  a clear  advance  from  the  ral  circumstances  of  the  country,  afforded  sufficient 
public  treasury,  without  reference  to  any  import  du-  encouragement  of  themselves,  the  expedient  of  a 
ties  formerly  exacted  upon  the  commodity  itself,  or  bounty  was  only  the  more  absurd,  and  could  serve 
the  raw  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  the  only  to  retard  the  natural  progress  to  maturity, 
loose  sense  of  the  custom-house,  it  can  frequently  be  Bounties  being  distinguished  as  they  relate  to  the 
the  subject  of  little  approbation  or  censure.  In  that  defence,  and  as  they  relate  to  the  commercial  prw- 

sense,  it  often  implies  nothing  else  than  a refunding,  perity  of  the  state,  a third  sort  may  be  regarded  a* 

more  or  less,  of  a duty  formerly  exacted,  and  there-  arising  from  both.  This  properly  forms  no 

fore  so  far  only  tends  to  restore  things  to  their  for-  class,  but  is  merely  a compound  of  the  element* of 
mer  equilibrium.  In  the  sense,  however,  in  which  the  other  two.  To  this  class  may  be  referred  ill 
the  term  is  properly  used,  a bounty  upon  exportation  the  different  bounties  upon  exportation  which  « 
must  produce  some  positive  effect,  cither  good  or  evil.  have  just  been  considering.  All  of  them,  H n 

Bounties  of  this  sort  form  one  of  the  great  expe-  said,  encourage  more  or  less  the  extension  of  our  n*- 

dients  by  which  the  Mercantile  System  undertakes  to  vigation  and  snipping.  But  this  effect,  if  it  exists* 

enrich  the  country.  While  by  heavy  duties,  says  this  all  beyond  what  would  otherwise  have  taken  place 

system,  you  restrain  the  importation  of  foreign  com-  had  the  export  and  import  trade  been  left  to  their o«* 

modifies,  and  encourage  by  liberal  bounties  the  ex-  tural  balance,  exists  in  so  subordinate  a degree,  wi 

portaticn  of  your  own,  the  balance  of  trade  with  cvety  is  so  little  insisted  upon  in  comparison  of  their  other 

other  state  must  necessarily  be  in  your  favour.  This  great  result,  the  pretended  favourable  balance  of 
balance  must  a*  necessarily  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver}  trade,  that  they  must  always  be  principally  viewed 
and  as  these  metals  form  the  only  species  of  riches  as  affecting  our  commercial  prosperity.  There  are« 
worth  the  coveting,  the  nation  must  inevitably  grow  however,  bounties  of  this  mixed  description,  which 
rich.  It  is  long  since  the  foundations  of  this  system  deserve  to  be  considered  as  principally  a fleeting  thf 
were  demonstrated  to  be  in  error ; but  the  fabric  it-  defence  of  the  state.  Of  this  sort  are  the  boost*4 
self  is,  to  this  hour,  incessantly  propped  by  the  upon  the  sail  cloth  and  gunpowder  exported.  That 
busy  and  eager  hands  of  a vigilant  self-interest,  as  much  of  these  commodities  would  by  this  tin* 
None  but  persons  of  obtuse  intellect  are,  now-  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country  without  the 
a-days,  blind  to  the  absurdity  of  its  principles;  encouragement  of  the  bounties  as  with  it,  is  at  k**8 
whilst  its  pernicious  operation  is  still  permitted  to  problematical ; and  our  security  has  at  every  differ* 
gratify  a mercantile  and  manufacturing  avarice,  at  the  ent  point  of  time  been  too  closely  connected  vrith  * 
txpencc  of  the  general  community.  Who  now  main-  full  and  ready  supply  of  them,  to  have  allowed  the® 
tains  the  exploded  doctrine  of  a balance  of  trade,  or  to  depend  upon  a balance  of  probabilities, 
indulges  a childish  fancy  for  gold  and  silver  as  the  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  bounty  of  tjw 
only  or  principal  characteristics  of  national  wealth  ? mixed  character,  is  that  given  upon  the  exportable 
Who  does  oot  now  see  that  bounties  upon  exporta-  of  grain.  Dr  Smith  condemns  it,  not  only  oo  the  pnn* 
lion  can  have  no  other  effect  than,  by  diverting  capi-  ciple  applicable  to  all  other  bounties  upon  export** 
tal  to  branches  of  employment  which  cannot  be  sup-  tion,  but  also  on  the  principle  peculiar  to  Had#,  tM* 
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tamij*  it  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  enrich  the  parties  more 
- ‘ immediately  concerned.  Nor,  according  to  him,  ha* 

it  ever  had  any  effect  in  extending  the  quantity  of 
corn  grown  ; so  that  it  can  have  no  operation  in  se- 
curing  the  country  against  a scarcity  in  the  event  of 
a war  with  the  grain  countries  of  America  or  Eu- 
rope. Mr  Malthus,  on  the  other  band,  maintains, 
that  it  not  only  produces  both  these  effects,  hut  that, 
unlike  other  bounties,  it  occasions  an  actual  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  grain  to  the  community  at  large. 
By  arguing  upon  its  principle,  he  has  endeavoured  tp 
shew  that  it  must  have  a tendency  to  enrich  the  land- 
proprietor  and  farmer  in  a similar  manner,  and  nearly  in 
a like  proportion,  as  other  bounties  affect  the  interests 
of  the  export  merchant  and  manufacturer;  and,  by  a 
statement  of  facts  as  well  as  argument,  he  asserts  its 
beneficial  result,  in  having  greatly  extended  the  til- 
Uge  and  consequent  produce  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  having  considerably  reduced  the  average  cur- 
rent prices.  The  just  conclusion  appears  to  us  to 
be,  that  while,  with  Dr  Smith,  its  effects  on  the  ge- 
neral society  must  be  regarded  as  no  better,  in  a com - 
vurcial  point  of  view,  than  those  of  other  bounties 
on  exportation  ; its  political  expediency,  in  having 
extended  the  tillage  of  the  country,  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  conceded  to  Mr  Malthus.  He  is 
right,  we  think,  in  asserting  its  tendency  to  enrich 
the  parties  more  immediately  concerned,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bounties  upon  manufactured  commodi- 
ties exported ; but  we  are  far  from  bciug  convinced 
of  its  efficacy  in  lowering  the  average  prices  in  the 
home  market.  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  al- 
though this  acute  and  intelligent  writer  has  defended 
the  principle  of  the  corn  bounties,  he  is  by  no  means 
a friend  to  this  or  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  mer- 
cantile system.  “ If  throughout  the  commercial 
* world,*’  says  Mr  Mahhu9,  whose  liberal  philoso- 
phy has  shed  a ray  of  light  through  the  gloom  of 
prejudice  which  still  envelopes  his  uative,  as  well  a* 
its  sister  university,— “ if  throughout  the  commercial 
world  every  kind  of  trade  were  perfectly  free,  one 
should  undoubtedly  feel  the  greatest  reluctance  in 
proposing  any  interruption  to  such  a system  of  ge- 
neral liberty  ; and,  indeed,  under  such  circumstances, 
agriculture  would  not  need  peculiar  encouragements. 
But  under  the  present  universal  prevalence  of  the 
commercial  system,  with  all  its  different  expedients 
of  encouragement  and  restraint,  it  is  folly  to  except 
from  our  attention  the  great  manufacture  of  cum 
which  supports  all  the  rest.  The  high  duties  paid 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  arc  so 
direct  an  encouragement  to  the  manufacturing  part 
of  the  society,  that  nothing  but  some  encourage- 
ment of  the  tame  kind  can  place  the  manufacturers 
and  cultivators  of  this  country  on  a fair  footing.  Any 
system  of  encouragement,  therefore,  which  might 
be  found  necessary  tor  the  commerce  of  grain,  would 
evidently  be  owing  to  the  prior  encouragements 
which  had  been  given  to  manufactures.  If  all  be 
free,  I have  nothing  to  say  ; but  if  wc  protect  and 
encourage,  it  seems  to  be  folly  not  to  encourage  that 
production  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  valuable.'1 

The  term  bounty,  it  may  further  be  observed,  is, 
in  common  speech,  sometimes  applied  to  those  pre- 
miums which  are  occasionally  given  by  the  govern- 


ment, but  more  frequently  by  certain  public-spirited  Bourbon, 
societies,  for  the  encouragement  of  extraordinary  v— - 

ingenuity  and  skill  in  particular  departments  of  the 
arts.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  confounding  this 
application  of  the  word  with  its  proper  and  more 
important  one.  The  premiums  so  bestowed  are  of 
inconsiderable  amount,  and  can  never  engage  the 
public  attention  as  a matter  of  national  expenditure. 

They  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  the  least  effect 
in  disturbing  the  natural  tendency  to  a balance  in 
the  employment  of  the  general  capital.  And  econo- 
mists are  agreed,  however  opposite  the  systems  they 
may  have  adopted,  that  the  money  so  expended  ts 
beneficial  to  the  commonwealth.  (J.  u.) 

BOURBON,  or  Mascarenhas,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  lies  in  S.  Lat.  2QP  52',  and  E.  Long. 

55 0 SO*,  about  100  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mauritius,  and 
370  east  of  Madagascar.  When  first  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  it  received  the  name  of  Mascareu-  let  name, 
has  ; but  this  was  afterward*  changed  by  the  French 
into  Bourbon,  and,  during  the  revolution,  into  Reuni- 
on, which,  in  the  servility  of  adulation,  sunk  in  that  of 
Bonaparte.  It*  form  is  nearly  circular,  and,  when 
seen  from  a distance,  it  appears  to  rise  gradually  from 
every  side  to  a high-peaked  point  near  the  centre, 
the  altitude  of  which  is  estimated  at  9,000  feet  above 
the  level  of-  the  sea.  It  is  33  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, when  following  the  principal  windings  of  the 
coast ; and  its  greatest  diameter,  from  Pointe  des  Ga- 
lets  to  Pointe  aela  Table,  is  14  leagues. 

This  island  is  composed  of  two  volcanic  mountains,  Composed 
the  Gros-Monie,  and  the  Volcano;  the  latter  ofoftwovol- 
which  still  exercises  its  tyrannical  devastations,  and  cau,c  . 
is  perpetually  emitting  cither  flame  or  smoke.  The  mounu,m* 
Gros-Morne,  which  lies  towards  the  north,  and  which 
is  of  the  greatest  dimensions,  has  long  ago  ceased  its 
eruptions;  but  every  feature  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try,— rapid  rivers  running  deep  between  perpendicular 
ramparts,  aud  impeded  in  their  course  by  immense 
rocks — numerous  craters— basaltic  prisms,  often  dis- 
puted in  regular  colonnades— various  beds  of  lava, 
and  deep  vallics  and  ravines,  all  indicate  the  terrible 
physical  revolutions  to  which  it  has  formerly  been 
subject.  Ages,  however,  have  passed  since  the 
northern  part*  of  Bourbon  have  been  freed  from  the 
ravages  of  subterraneous  fires.  Its  bleak  surface 
has  been  converted  into  a fruitful  soil  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  industry  of  man  ; and  rich 
plantations  of  coffee,  and  immense  coni  fields,  now 
adorn  the  plains,  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
liquid  lava.  But  towards  the  south,  the  country 
becomes  sterile  and  scorched,  from  the  great  scarcity 
of  springs  and  its  proximity  to  the  volcano;  and  the 
Pays  Brule,  or  burnt  land,  extending  over  a surface 
of  12,300,000  square  toises,  is  one  continued  desert. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  aud  rising  with 
a lofty  ascent,  it  is  terminated  on  the  north  by  the 
burning  dome  of  the  volcano.  Its  barren  and  fuligi- 
nous aspect,  and  the  dreary  solitude  which  reigns 
around,  without  a habitation  to  break  the  uniformi- 
ty of  the  prospect,  presents  a frightful  picture  of  de- 
solation. Since  Bourbon  was  first  kn  own,  the  volca-  Volcano, 
no  has  never  ceased  to  disquiet  its  inhabitants ; and 
from  actual  observations  since  1735,  it  ha*  been  as- 
certained, that  it  regularly  vomits  lava,  at  least  twice 
every  year,  and  that  in  nine  of  the$e  eruptions,  the 
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Bo«rbon.  foy*  reached  as  for  as  the  sea.  But  should  this 
volcano,  which,  wc  have  every  reason  to  believe,  has 
already  traversed  the  whqle  island,  make  another 
tour,  and  renew  its  devastations  in  some  other  quar- 
ter, this  desolate  region  might  easily  be  recovered, 
and  rendered  habitable  and  fertile. 

In  the  line  of  contact  of  these  two  mountains, 
which  runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  the  ground  rises  on 
both  sides  with  a gentle  ascent  from  the  sea.  In  this 
line  are  the  Plaine  dea  Cafre*,  and  the  Plaine  des  Pal- 
mistes,  through  which  lies  the  only  road  of  commu- 
nication between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island, 
and  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  the  Plain. 
The  Plaine  desCafrce  is  very  unequal,  and  is  rather  a 
number  of  flats  rising  insensibly  one  above  the  other, 
than  a level  plain,  lta  highest  elevation  is  4,800 
feet  above  th<  level  of  the  sea,  while  its  lowest  is  only 
3,600.  It  is  little  better  than  a desert.  A tree  is 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  A few  tufts  of  shruhs  are  its 
only  productions,  and  the  more  elevated  places  are 
absolutely  bare,  or  covered  only  with  heath.  On 
the  N.E.  lies  the  Plaine  des  Palmiste*,  which  forms 
a striking  contrast  to  the  sterility  of  the  Plaine  des 
Cafres.  it  is  every  w here  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Scche, 
which  traverses  its  surface  in  a serpentine  direction, 
and  receives  from  its  sloping  sides  mariy  tributary 
streams.  This  plain  resembles  an  immense  circle, 
surrounded  on  every  side,  except  towards  the  ocean, 
by  a rampart  rising  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the 
height  of  1.800  feet  above  its  base,  and  2,700  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  received  its  name  from  a spe- 
cies of  tree  with  which  it  abounds,  and  concerning 
which  a circumstance  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bory, 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation.  We  give 
' it  entirely  upon  that  gentleman's  authority,  and  in  his 
own  word?.  **  Si  Pon  est  aseez  heureux  pour  sur- 
prendre  cca  haute*  montagnes  dans  un  moment  de 
calme  profond,  ct  lorvque  tous  lea  vents  semblent  re- 
tenir  leur  halving,  on  pourra  verifier  Pobscrvation 
suivante,  qui  me  parut  si  singulierc  que  jc  n'osai  pas 
d’abord  m’en  rapporter  a moi  memo.  Je  consultai, 
a cc  suject,  l'cxact  M.  Hubert,  qui  m*a  assure  avoir 
remarquer  com  me  moi,  que  lrs  frondes  flexible*  des 
pahnislcs,  * lovsque  la  paix  des  airs  le  permet,  se  dili- 
gent par  un  mouvement  insensible  vers  le  milieu  de 
Pile ; il  faut  etre  tres  attentif  pour  saisir  cet  ordre 
apparent,  qui  est  peut  £trc  dii  a Pattraction  que  les 
montagnes  exercent : f cet  ordre  est  a peine  visible  sur 
un  seul  arbre,  e’est  sur  Pensemble  de  tous  lenpalmis- 
tes  vus  a-lafois,  qu’il  faut  le  chercher.  J’ai  apcrcu, 
au  milieu  d*un  de  ces  calmes  profonds,  des  risers  in- 
dociles  eebappees  d'unc  gorge  agiter  toutes  les  tetes 
qui  sc  trouvaient  sur  leur  route  ; bientot  apres  les 
feuilleh  balancers,  perdant  peu  a peu  leur  agitation, 
reprenaient  leur  direction  premiere.”  Voyage,  &c. 
tom.  ii.  p.  389. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  bland  is  a lake  about  half  a 
mile  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  every  aide  by  a slo- 
ping bank,  which  rises  nearly  600  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  its  centre.  This  lake  is  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants the  Grand  Etang,  or  Great  Pond.  Itis  between 
30  and  40  feet  deep;  and  has  no  other  source  of  sup- 


ply than  the  rains  which  fall  in  its  neighbourhood.  Buriat 
During  a dry  season  it  is  sometimes  completely  emp-  ’■  y — 
ty,  which  must  be  produced  entirely  by  evaporation, 
as  it  has  no  other  outlet  whereby  it  can  discharge  it- 
self. A few  swallows  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  A thick  cloud,  in  general,  rests  upon  its 
surface,  and  the  atmosphere  around  is  always  fog- 
gy and  unhealthy. 

The  rivers  of  Bourbon  find  no  resemblance  is  BiTra 
those  of  any  other  country.  Instead  of  sheets  of 
water  flowing  in  a level  and  uniform  course,  and 
refreshing  the  vallies  which  they  embellish  ; the*: 
are  torrents,  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  strong, 
tumbling  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  through 
deep  gulleys,  which  they  have  formed,  or  widen- 
ed, during  a long  succession  of  ages  ; and  such 
is  the  impetuosity  with  which  they  rush  through 
their  channels,  that  huge  masses  of  rocit  are  carried 
down  in  their  current,  whose  crash  is  heard  long  be- 
fore thr-y  appear,  and  which,  accumulating  at  their 
junction  with  the  ocean,  form  at  each  side  of  their 
mouths  lofty  aud  impassable  ramparts.  These  tor- 
rents have  so  furrowed  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  one  cannot  traverse  the  island,  in  a line  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  without  encountering  precipi- 
ces at  every  step.  The  sides  of  their  channels,  in  many 
places,  form  an  angle  of  from  45  to  70  degrees,  and 
those  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  are  about  600  feet 
in  elevation.  The  chief  rivers  are,  riviere  de  St  De- 
nis, riviere  St  chc,  riviere  de  VEsi*  riviere  du  Met, 
and  riviere  des  lienparts;  yet  none  of  these  are  sup- 
plied by  springs  which  issue  from  the  earth,  but  are 
indebted  entirely  to  the  rain*  which  fall  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  snow  and  mists,  which 
continually  rest  upon  the  summits  of  the  mono- 
tains. 

In  Bourbon  the  towns,  and  the  only  appearance  of 
cultivation,  are  confined  entirely  to  the  coast,  aud  its 
neighbourhood  ; the  interior  is  uninhabited,  and  creo 
uninhabitable.  It  is  divided,  according  to  M.  Bory,  ftvifrl 
into  eleven  parishes ; St  l)rni»,  St  Marie,  St  into*1** 
Suzanne,  St  Andre,  St  Benoit,  St  Hose,  St  Jo-  P**®* 
srph,  St  Pierre,  St  Louis  du  Gaul,  St  Leu,  and  St 
Paul,  each  having  a town  of  the  same  name.  St  De-  * 
nis  is  the  capital  of  Bourbon,  and  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  the  supreme  council,  and  other  public 
functionaries.  This  town  is  little  better  than  a vil- 
lage. The  church  i»  its  only  edifice,  and  the  houses 
are  low,  and  built  chiefly  of  wood.  The  streets  are 
^ordered  with  trees,  and  covered  with  large  flints; 
aud  resemble,  in  every  respect,  many  of  our  com- 
mon roads  in  Britain.  It  is  divided  into  the  high 
and  the  low  quarters ; the  latter  of  which  is  •»* 
tuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  aud  consists  merely 
of  a row  of  shops,  possessed  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  other  is  built  a little  behind  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hills,  and  is  inhabited  entirely  by 
wealthy  colonists.  The  batteries  and  public  maga- 
zines are  well  supplied  with  cannon  and  military  stores, 
and  the  ordnance  captured  last  year  at  this  place, and 
St  Paul's,  amounted  to  1 20  pieces  of  caunon  of  all  ca- 
libres, besides  a large  quantity  of  shot,  shells,  cartrid- 
ges, and  powder,  and  about  900  muskets  with  bayonets* 


* Fauwt  nut— the  Artca  of  Linncus. 

•f  This  singular  fact  cannot  possibly  arise  from  the  attraction  of  the  mountains,  as  Bory  imagine*.  Wc  suspect  that  the 
Iruc  explanation  of  it  will  be  funnel  in  some  optical  illusion.  Ha. 
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The  town  of  St  Rose  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a small 
bay,  and  consists  entirely  of  a few  cottages,  with  the 
church  in  the  centre.  It  has  a convenient  harbour, 
and  is  most  favourably  situated  for  commerce.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a torrent  often 
impassable,  and  living  on  the  declivity  of  the  volcano, 
at  the  very  name  of  which  the  other  islanders  trem- 
ble, the  inhabitants  of  this  pariah  have  acquired  a 
character  analogous  to  their  insulated  situation,  and 
have  contracted  a fierceness  of  manners,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  beginning  to  be  softened  by  their  inter- 
course with  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money. 
All  their  bargains  are  made  in  merchandize;  and  those 
who  supply  them  with  arrack,  blue  cloth,  flints, 
pipes,  powder,  and  lead,  which  are  their  principal 
necessaries,  receive  in  return  coffee  and  honey. 

The  parish  of  St  Joseph  is  also,  in  a manner,  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  Bourbon.  A furious  sea,  and 
inaccessible  coasts  ; and  a stony  and  ungrateful  soil, 
producing  only  ferns  and  impenetrable  forests,  were 
the  obstacles  which  long  opposed  every  attempt  to 
colonise  it.  Maroru , or  runaway  slaves,  wild  goats, 
Sind  a few  other  animals,  were  of  late  its  only  inha- 
bitants : and  it  was  but  iu  1785  that  this  parish  was 
first  established,  and  peopled  with  men  of  colour. 
Born  free,  from  father  to  son,  these  men  look  upon 
themselves  as  whites.  They  will  not  suffer  the  least 
reflection  upon  their  complexion,  and  consider  it  an 
unpardonable  outrage  to  be  called  a man  of  colour, 
or  a free  black.  Too  proud  to  stoop  to  labour, 
which  they  think  dishonourable,  they  live  chiefly 
upon  the  produce  of  the  rivers  and  the  woods  ; and 
habituated  to  every  privation,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  active,  indefatigable,  and  idle.  Just,  but  severe 
towards  their  slaves,  they  are  inflexible  and  cruel 
to  the  marous  when  they  fall  into  their  power.  They 
are,  however,  open,  full  of  candour,  incapable  of  de- 
ceit, hospitable,  and  generous. 

St  Pierre  is  a considerable  village,  but  widely  scat- 
tered by  reason  of  the  gardens,  with  which  every  par- 
ticular property  is  surrounded.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  neatly  built  of  stoue,  and  have  double  stories. 
Cotton,  of  an  excellent  quality,  was  formerly  the 
principal  commodity  of  this  parish  ; but  since  colonial 
produce  has  become  of  so  little  value  iu  the  Euro- 
pean markets,  their  attention  is  now  chiefly  confined 
to  the  cultivation  of  com,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
annually  exported  to  the  Isle  of  France.  Here  the 
climate  is  warmer,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
ialaud , and  from  tbe  nakedness  of  the  country,  the 
Form  of  the  habitations,  the  greatness  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  clearness  of  the  sky — rarely  oversha- 
dowed by  a cloud— one  might  imagine  himself  in 
Arabia,  or  iu  the  centre  of  Africa. 

St  Paul  is  the  most  considerable  village  next  to  St 
Denis,  and  the  beBt  peopled  parish  of  the  island.  It  is 
•urroTjuded  on  the  laud  side  by  a semicircular  rampart, 
extending  nearly  six  miles  from  the  Pointe  du  quaie 
Houssaie  to  the  Riviere  des  GaU-ts,  and  varying  in 
height  from  100  to  250  feet.  The  town  is  built  at 
the  bottom  of  a steep  mountain,  on  both  sides  of  a 
Fresh  water  lake.  This  lake  might  easily  be  con- 
verted into  a safe  and  commodtouti  harbour  ; and  for 
this  reason,  it  ought  to  have  decided  the  French  go- 
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veroment,  when  they  took  possession  of  Bourbon,  to  Bourbon, 
fix  the  capital  of  the  island  at  St  Paul.  The  road-  *■■■" v— — ' 
stead  has  good  anchorage  ground  of  a hard  sand, 
reaching  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Its  figure  is  se- 
micircular, a little  open,  and  it  is  well  protected  on 
the  north  by  a cape,  which  forms  the  mouth  of  the 
Riviere  dcs  Quiets,  and  on  the  south-west  by  rocks 
and  the  Pointe  du  quaie  Houssaie.  The  other  pa- 
rishes have  a fruitful  soil,  and  are  in  general  well  cul- 
tivated, but  possess  nothing  deserving  of  notice,  ex- 
cept St  Leu,  which  is  famous  for  its  coffee,  its  wealth, 
and  the  inhospitable  disposition  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  climate  of  Bourbon  varies  greatly  in  different  Climate, 
situations.  While  the  inhabitants  on  6ome  parts  of 
the  coast  are  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
tropical  heats,  those  on  the  more  elevated  regions 
enjoy  all  the  richness  and  coolness  of  the  temperate 
zones  ; and  in  the  Plaine  des  Cafrea  the  cold  is  so  in- 
tense, that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  enter  upon  it  when 
in  the  least  degree  overheated.  An  icy  and  sudden 
wind  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  may  in  a mo- 
ment prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  ; and  the  bonec 
of  men  and  of  animals,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cavities  by  the  way  side,  attest  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence. No  where,  however,  is  the  climate  so  hot,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  latitude  of  the  island. 

The  air  is  pleasant  and  wholesome,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  general,  live  to  a very  great  age.  They  are 
refreshed  by  continual  breezes  from  the  mountains* 
and  the  snow',  which  accumulates  during  the  winter 
upon  these  heights,  furnish,  during  the  summer,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the  parched  herbage  of 
the  plains.  But  Bourbon  owes  its  salubrity,  in  a Hum- 
great  measure,  to  the  hurricanes,  which  purify  and  caucb. 
cleanse  the  atmosphere  of  every  deleterious  and  noxi- 
ous ingredient.  They  have,  in  general,  one  or  two 
of  these  every  year,  which  seldom  exceed  two  days 
in  continuance.  They  happen  between  tbe  months 
of  December  and  March  ; and  it  has  been  observed 
by  the  inhabitants,  that  the  want  of  these  periodical 
storms  is  invariably  succeeded  by  unwholesonte  sea- 
sons. Their  approach  is  prognosticated  by  a fright- 
ful and  hollow  noise  in  the  mountains,  accompanied 
by  a dead  calm,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore ; and  the 
night  preceding  the  storm,  the  moon  appears  of  a 
crimson  colour.  By  these  prognostics  the  Bour- 
bone&c  are  enabled  to  make  a timely  provision  against 
their  consequences.  Though  it  is  an  opinion,  that 
earthquakes  arc  the  attendants  of  volcanoes,  and  are 
most  frequent  and  violent  ab&ut  tbe  commencement 
and  extinction  of  their  combustion,  yet  this  island 
has  been  seldom  visited  by  any  of  these  terrible  con- 
cussions ; but  has  enjoyed,  in  this  respect,  more  tran- 
quillity, than  many  countries  less  exposed  to  volcanic 
eruptions. 

In  Bourbon,  the  soil  is  no  where  of  any  great 
depth,  there  being  immediately  underneath  a black 
burnt  rock,  resembling  the  Pays  Brule:  but  though 
not  deep,  it  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  producing  corn, 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cloves  in  great  abundance  ; 
and,  in  1763,  upon  an  extent  of  1 25,969  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  there  was  gathered  as  much  cassava  as 
would  feed  their  slaves,  1,135,000  pounds  weight  of 
corn,  841,100  pounds  of  rice,  *2,879,100  pounds  of 
maize,  and  2^35,100  pounds  of  coffee,  which  last 
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Bourbon.  was  bought  up  by  the  French  East  India  Company,  nomous  creature  is  to  be  found  in  the  island,  andonJy  Bor * 

at  about  3d.  per  pound.  But  this  abundance  is  ow-  two  which  are  disagreeable  to  the  sight ; these  are  v» 

ing  more  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than  the  industry  spiders  of  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  very  large 

oi  the  colonist.  Their  system  of  agriculture,  though  bats,  which  are  not  only  skinned  and  eaten,  but  are 

superior  to  that  of  the  Mauritius,  and  the  r.cigh-  esteemed  the  greatest  delicacy  of  the  place, 

bouring  islands,  would  still  admit  of  great  improve-  The  commerce  of  Bourbon  has  of  late  been  very  Cooes 
ments.  The  plantations  of  cotton  of  a superior  qua-  much  cramped  ; for,  except  the  petty  traffic  carried 

lity  may  be  greatly  extended;  and,  indeed,  the  quan-  on  with  the  Americans,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  ei- 

tity  of  produce  of  every  description  might  be  consi-  change  of  provisions  for  hard-money  and  lumber,  id 

Coffee.  derably  increased.  The  coffee  plant,  now  cultivated  trade  is  confined  to  Madagascar,  the  Comoro  Islands 
in  Bourbon,  was  originally  brought  from  Yemen  in  and  the  Arab  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of  A* 

Arabia,  in  1718.  It  is  the  principal  production  of  frica.  This  trade  consists  in  the  barter  of  prire 

the  island,  and  was  formerly  a great  source  of  wealth  goods,  spirits,  fire-arms,  and  ammunition,  for  black 

to  the  inhabitants,  and  of  revenue  to  the  government,  cattle,  rice,  gold  dust,  elephant’s  teeth,  and  data. 

Before  the  French  revolution,  it  was  reckoned  little  It  may  be  called,  however,  the  granary  of  the  Maori, 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Mocha  ; but,  since  that  tius,  as  it  supplies  that  iJand  with  one  half  of  it* 
time,  it  has  been  rapidly  degenerating;  and  from  the  provisions  ; and  since  it  became  a Butish  colony,  iti 
interruptions  of  commerce,  and  the  difficulty  and  risk  trade  may  now  extend  over  the  whole  range  of  the  j 
of  exportation  arising  from  the  continued  warfare  be-  eastern  coast  of  Africa, and  thence  along  the  shores  of 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  mother  country,  coffee  Arabia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  The  pub- 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  attention.  Its  lie  revenue  of  the  island,  in  1810,  was  estimated  at 
cultivation  has  been  much  neglected,  and  it  is  now  230,000  dollars. 

inferior  to  the  coffee  of  the  Antilles,  or  even  to  that  The  population  of  this  island,  ever  since  it  becanw 
of  St  Domingo,  which  has,  in  general,  been  held  in  a French  colony,  has  been  annually  increasing.  Io  uk. 
very  little  estimation.  The  clove  tree  was  first  in-  1717,  it  was  computed  at  2000,  of  which  900  were 
traduced  into  this  island  by  M.  Poivre  in  1772;  but  free,  and  1100  slaves  ; and,  in  1763,  it  had  increased 
it  has  never  been  brought  to  equal  that  of  the  Mo-  to  4000  whites,  and  15,000  slaves.  Viscount  de 
luccas  or  Amboyna.  It  is,  however,  a considerable  Vaux  states  it  at  56,000,  of  which  6,000  are  white* 
article  of  commerce,  and,  in  some  years,  will  produce  and  mulattoes,  and  48,000  slaves  ; and,  according  to 
150,0001b.  weight;  but,  at  other  times,  it  will  the  computation  of  an  officer  of  the  late  expedition, 
scarcely  exceed  a third  of  that  quantity.  Bourbon  in  1810,  it  consists  of  90,3  k),  of  which  16,400  are 
produces  also  white  pepper,  gum  benjamin,  aloes,  and  whites  and  creoles,  34-96  free  blacks,  and  70,450 
tobacco  ; and  the  hooey  of  St  Pierre,  which  they  slaves.  Among  this  people,  however,  the  usual  dis* 

call  miel  vert , passes  for  the  best  in  the  world.  It  tinction  of  whites  and  blacks  entirely  fails,  for  evrt 

abounds  with  palm  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  many  the  free  are  of  different  colours  ; and  M.  de  la  Bar* 

of  which  yield  odoriferous  gums  and  resins  ; and  its  binais  assures  us,  that  he  saw  in  a church  one  family, 
fruits  are  guavas,  bananas,  oranges,  citrons,  and  ta-  consisting  of  five  generations  of  all  complexions, 
marinds.  The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  pro-  The  eldest  was  a female  108  years  of  age,  of  a brown 

duce  of  the  island  has  been  estimated  at  1,130,800  black,  like  the  Indians  at  Madagascar;  her  daugh- 

dollars.  ter  a mulatto  ; her  grand  daughter  a mestizo;  ncr 

Animal*.  When  this  island  was  first  discovered,  it  was  desti-  great-granddaughter  of  a dusky  yellow;  her  daugb* 
tutc  of  every  species  of  frugiverous  or  ravenous  qua-  ter,  again,  of  an  olive  ; and  the  daughter  of  this  last, 

drupeds  ; but  its  rivers  were  well  stocked  with  fish  ; as  fair  as  any  English  girl  of  the  &ame  age.  This 

its  coast  with  land  and  sea  tortoises ; and  its  woods  diversity  of  complexion  arises  from  the  French,  who 

with  paroquets,  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  and  a great  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dauphiee, 

variety  of  birds  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  pleasant  to  having  married  their  slaves  ; and  it  is  affirmed,  that 

the  palate.  The  dronie • is  represented  by  some  tra-  there  are  only  nine  families  in  the  whole  island,  who 

vellcrs  as  a native  of  Bourbon  ; but  this  singular  bird,  have  not  been  united  to  the  African  blood, 

with  many  others  described  by  the  first  navigators,  The  inhabitants  of  Bourbon  differ  considerably  io  ^ ^ 
have  now  become  extinct  in  the  island,  having  been  character  and  disposition  from  those  of  any  other  co* 
destroyed  by  its  early  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  lony.  Instead  of  being  a motley  groupe  ot  strange”  " 

lived  entirely  by  fishing  and  the  chace.  Few  of  its  from  every  country,  who  come  merely  in  search  or 

present  animal  productions  are  indigenous.  Horses,  wealth,  and  who  hasten  back  to  the  land  of  their  ro- 

oxen,  hogs,  and  goats  were  first  imported  by  the  Por-  fancy,  the  Bourbouese  are  natives  of  the  soil,  and 

tuguesc,  and  they  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  when  inherit  from  father  to  son  the  patrimony  of  their  so* 

the  French  visited  the  place  about  a century  after-  cestors.  Hence,  they  have  become  so  attached  to 

wards,  in  1653,  they  were  found  wandering  in  bands  their  country,  that  they  have  acquired,  in  a stroeg 

through  the  woods.  But  since  the  island  was  colo-  degree,  what  the  French  call  esprit  de  province.  Pn>- 

nised,  they  have  as  rapidly  decreased.  The  horses  perty  is  not  here  continually  changing  its  marten 

have  been  reduced  to  servitude,  the  oxen  domestic!-  It  will  remain  for  ages  in  the  same  family,  and 

ted,  the  hogs  destroyed,  and  a few  goats  only  have  possessors  live  and  die  in  the  land  of  their  fatber»- 

e sc  aped  the  spear  of  the  hunter,  by  retiring  to  the  This  people  are,  in  general,  of  a gentle  and  wdosui- 
most  inaccessible  recesses  of  the  mountains.  No  ve-  ous  disposition  ; and  are  distinguished  for  their  bo** 

• A particular  description  of  this  curious  bird  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclopedic  MctkocBque,  article  Drontt. 
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srfvt-  pittlity  and  simplicity  of  manners.  The  ladies  are 
•r-  fond  of  dancing ; have  both  beauty,  and  elegance  of 
shape,  a tolerable  share  of  wit,  and  more  taste  than 
could  be  expected  in  such  a remote  colony.  They 
marry  at  an  early  age,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
attention  to  domestic  duties,  and  their  attachment  to 
their  husbands  and  children.  “ Both  men  and  wo- 
men,**  says  Admiral  Kcmpenfclt,  “ are  strong  and 
well  made,  breathe  a wholesome  air,  are  in  continual 
exercise,  and  are  distinguished  for  moderation  and 
m.  temperance.”  Their  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood, 
and  are  very  cool  and  agreeable.  They  have,  how- 
ever, very  little  furniture,  and  many  of  their  apart- 
ments are  without  carpets.  But  this  arises  not  from 
the  poverty  or  parsimony  of  the  Bourbonesc,  but  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  procure  here  a third  of  the 
convenience*  of  life.  Every  object  of  luxury  is 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  France,  where  all  foreign 
commodities  are  most  extravagantly  dear. 

<!iko.  The  Isle  of  Bourbon  was  first  discovered  in  154.5, 

4 bs  by  Don  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  a Portuguese  navigator, 
’nrt0*  who  gave  it  his  own  name.  Finding  it  completely 
t destitute  of  inhabitants,  he  erected  a pillar  of  pos- 
session upon  the  shore,  and  placed  upon  it  the  arms 
of  John  iV.  king  of  Portugal.  From  that  time  it 
was  occasionally  visited  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, for  refreshing  their  crews  and  getting  water, 
till  164-2,  when  Pronis,  the  French  commandant  at 
Madagascar,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  hi* 
sovereign,  and  sent  thither  twelve  malefactors,  who 
bad  been  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  These  un- 
happy men  wandered  from  one  extremity  of  the  island 
to  another  in  search  of  a precarious  subsistence. 
They  lived  chiefly  upon  fruits,  and  whatever  they 
could  procure  by  hunting  ; and  though  in  a manner 
naked,  yet  they  affirmed,  that,  during  the  three  year* 
they  remained  there,  they  never  had  the  lean  pain  or 
sickness.  From  their  description  of  the  country, 
M.  de  Flacourt,  a director  of  the  French  East  India 
company,  who  had  proceeded  on  a mission  to  Ma- 
dagascar, was  induced  to  form  a settlement  upon  its 
u shores.  In  1654-,  he  sent  over  eight  French  and  six 
f*  negroes  a*  its  first  colony,  and  changed  its  name  into 
Bourbon.  But  nothing  could  be  expected  from  this 
miserable  establishment.  Unacquainted  with  the  cli- 
mate, they  lost  their  first  crop  by  a hurricane  ; and 
soon  tiring  of  their  solitary  situation,  and  recei- 
ving no  succour  from  Madagascar,  they  quitted  the 
island,  and  embarked  with  all  their  property  in  an 
English  vessel  for  Madras. 

When  the  French  were  driven  from  Madagascar  * 
^ . hy  the  natives,  who,  provoked  at  their  oppression 
JjJJ"  and  licentiousness,  surprised  Fort  Dauphine,  and 
massacred  every  white  that  fell  into  their  hands,  those 
u that  escaped  took  refuge  in  Bourbon,  where  they 
•soii  found,  at  a very  small  expense  of  labour,  tranquillity 
and  plenty.  These,  with  the  crew  of  a pnvatccr 
which  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  coast,  and  some 
Indian  women  that  were  on  board,  formed  a consi- 
derable settlement.  Having  planted  aloes,  tobacco, 
and  various  kinds  of  roots,  they  carried  on  a small 
trade  with  any  ship*  that  anchored  in  their  road*  for 
the  sake  of  refreshment ; and  even  built  some  small 
vessel*  of  their  own,  in  which  they  made  a trip  to 
Madagascar  to  purchase  slaves,  which  they  employ- 


ed in  their  plantations.  The  new  colony  was  thus  Bourbon, 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  in  wealth,  when  the  French 
East  India  Company  put  in  their  claim,  and  assum- 
ing the  property  of  the  island,  sent  thither,  in  1711, 
six  families  and  a governor,  and  established  a pro-  A gover- 
vir.cial  council  dependant  upon  that  of  Pondicherry,  nor  arrives 
But  the  inhabitants,  either  disappointed  in  their  ex-  ^r01" 
peclations,  or  displeased  with  the  government  of  their 
new  masters,  revolted  at  the  instigation  of  a priest,  vincial 
seized  the  governor,  clapped  him  in  a dungeon,  and  council 
kept  him  there  till  hunger  and  sorrow  put  an  end  to  established- 
bis  existence.  The  ringleaders  of  this  revolt,  how- 
ever, were  afterwards  severely  punished  ; and  in  1723, 
the  council  of  Bourbon  was  declared  supreme  and  in- 
dependent. But  the  seditious  and  mutinous  temper 
continued,  and  licentiousness,  confusion,  and  anarchy, 
were  the  characteristics  of  this  settlement  until  1735, 
when  M.  dc  la  Bourdcnnayc  w-as  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Bour- 
bon. By  the  active  exertions  of  this  gentleman,  or- 
der and  tranquillity  were  6oon  restored  to  the  colony; 
and  the  inhabitants  found  it  their  interest  to  obey  his 
directions,  and  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Under 
his  government,  the  island  soon  began  to  assume 
another  appearance.  Industry  and  subordination  suc- 
ceeded to  idleness  and  disaffection.  New  forts  and 
batteries  were  raised,  and  so  well  supplied  with 
cannon,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  every  other 
mean  of  defence,  that  when  Admiral  Boscawcn  ap- 
peared before  these  islands  in  174-8,  he  found  them 
so  completely  fortified,  that  he  was  obliged,  after 
some  fruitless  cannonading,  to  pursue  his  voyage. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when 
the  mania  for  liberty  and  equality  was  raging  iu 
France,  these  islands  resisted  with  firmness  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree,  issued  by  the  Directory,  for  the  The  Bour- 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  all  their  co-  bone*e 
lonies.  They,  chcarfully,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  °PP°*t  the 
to  the  new  government  in  the  mother  country,  but  ,^[rof 
would  not  listen  to  the  emancipation  of  their  nc-  torY 
groes.  They  swore  that  they  were  prepared  to 
die,  rather  than  expose  themselves,  their  wive*, 
and  their  children,  to  the  licentious  fury  of  bar- 
barians, who  might  signalize  their  liberty,  by  in- 
undating the  island  with  the  blood  of  their  mas- 
ters. By  this  opposition  the  colonists  were  de- 
prived of  all  support  and  assistance  from  France, 
and  were  reduced  to  the  dreadful  alternative, 
of  submitting  to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  or  of 
sealing  their  destruction,  by  obeying  the  order*  of 
the  Directory.  Their  fall  now  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable, by  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  English,  who 
were  interested  in  their  reduction,  or  by  perisliiug  by 
the  poignards  of  their  negroes,  whetted  by  that  go- 
vernment which  ought  to  have  been  their  protection. 

For  eight  years  they  remained  in  this  precarious  si- 
tuation, afraid  of  every  flag  that  approached  their 
shores,  until  the  Directorial  tyranny  was  abolished ; 
when  France  again  held  out  to  them  the  hand  of  amity.  ReCOOCi. 
The  English,  however,  still  meditated  a decisive  blow  led  to  the 
against  these  colonies.  The  harbours  and  stroug  for-  mother 
tificationsof  thcMauritius  had  long  afforded  protection  coum,7* 
to  the  enemy's  emitters  and  privateers.  By  these  our 
East  India  trade  has  of  late  years  been  most  terribly 
annoyed ; and  it  has,  indeed,  been  matter  of  surprise, 
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Bourbon  that  our  government  should  have  allowed  this  nest  of 
Bourda-  P*1"*10*  *°  remain  80  long  unmolested.  But  the  blow 
loue.  wa*  only  retarded  to  make  it  more  sure  ; and  an  ex- 
- pedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Keating,  and 

Commodore  Rowley,  sailed  from  India  in  June  1810 
for  thr  reduction  of  Bourbon.  After  a gallant  de- 
fence by  Colonel  Susanne,  the  French  commandant, 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished  on  the 
8th  of  July  following,  when  this  island  surrendered 
Taken  by  to  the  British  arms  ; and  paved  the  way  for  the  con- 
the  British.  qUest  cf  Mauritius,  the  last  and  most  important  co- 
lony of  France.  See  Mod.  Vn.  Hud.  vuU  xi.  p.  159.} 
Bory  de  St  Vincent,  Voyage  dan<  fa  Quaire  prin- 
cipaUx  lies  He*  Men  d* AJ'iqne  j Viscount  de  Vaux’s 
History  of  Mauritius  a»u  the  neighbour  u*  1 lands; 
and  A Pamphlet  by  an  Officer  of  the  late  Expedition 
against  Bourbon.  See  Mauritius,  (p) 

BOURBON  Lake,  a lake  of  North  America, 
about  80  miles  long,  and  nearly  of  a circular  shape. 
It  is  formed  by  thfr  waters  of  the  Bourbon  river, 
which  rises  near  the  northern  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Furs  of  every  kind  are  obtained  in  great 
abundance  round  this  lake.  There  arc  no  large  islands 
upon  it ; and,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate, 
few  animals  are  to  be  found  in  the  adjacent  country. 
(«) 

BOURBONNOIS,  one  of  the  former  provinces 
of  France,  now  forming  a part  of  tile  department  of 
the  Allier.  The  temperature  of  the  province  is  ex- 
ceedingly mild  ; and  it  abounds  in  corn,  hemp,  fruit, 
wines,  pasturage,  and  wood.  It  possesses  also  mines 
of  iron  and  coal,  and  numerous  mineral  springs,  the 
pnnctpal  of  which  are  at  Bourbou-l’Archambaud, 
Bardou,  Neris,  Vichy,  Saint-  Partlou,  Trauliere,  &c. 
Near  the  first  of  these  places  there  are  rocks  which 
Contain  veins,  with  small  stones,  which  have  such  a 
great  resemblance  to  diamonds,  that  they  are  often 
mistaken  for  them  by  connoisseui  s.  See  Join  uni  (Kco~ 
nomique  de  Srptcmbre  1756,  p.  6.  (.?) 

BOURDALOUF.,  Louis,  a celebrated  French 
preacher,  was  bom  in  Bourges,  on  the  120th  of  Au- 
gust 1632.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  en- 
tered into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  The  first  eigh- 
teen years  that  he  spent  in  it  were  employed  partly 
in  prosecuting  his  private  studies,  and  partly  in 
teaching  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  And 
in  every  thing  he  gave  striking  proofs  of  the  strength 
and  superiority  of  his  genius.  Possessing  talents  that 
equally  fitted  him  for  the  attainments  of  science  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  for  a while  un- 
certain to  what  profession  he  should  devote  himself. 
But  some  sermons  that  he  delivered  while  lecturing 
on  practical  theology,  met  with  so  much  applause, 
that  his  superiors  prevailed  on  him  to  apply  himself 
wholly  to  the  office  of  a preacher.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
known  to  the  king’s  daughter,  who,  having  heard 
him  and  liked  him,  honoured  him  not  only  with  her 
kindness,  but  with  her  confidence  : of  which  she 
gave  an  affecting  proof,  in  selecting  him  to  be  with 
her  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  might  receive  from 
him  the  consolation  which  he  was  so  well  qualified 
tti  impart.  After  preaching  some  years  in  the  coun- 
try, he  was,  in  1669*  called  to  Paris,  where  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  surpassed  all  the  expectations 
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which  had  been  previously  entertained  of  him.  Peo- 
ple of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  place  where  be  exhi- 
bited, and  were  charmed  with  his  oratory.  Nor,  v 
though  his  re  putation  was  so  suddenly  acquired,  did 
it  at  all  degenerate,  ns  generally  happens  in  such  ca- 
ses. It  increased  from  day  to  day  : and  the  oftener 
he  was  heard,  the  stronger  was  the  desire  to  hear  him. 
He  preached  for  thirty-four  year*  either  at  court  or 
in  Paris  : he  preached  to  the  great,  to  the  learned, 
and  to  the  multitude : to  all  of  them  he  gave  the 
highest  satisfaction  and  delight,  and  with  all  of  them 
he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  and  growing  popularity  to 
the  very  close  cf  his  life.  To  a zealous  performance 
of  h's  duties  in  the  pulpit,  he  added  very  laborious 
duties  of  a private  nature,  by  acting  the  part  of  a 
fat  her- confessor  to  those  who  were  affected  by  his 
discourses  in  the  church,  and  needed  consolation  for 
their  sorrows,  or  counsel  in  tbetr  difficulties.  He 
sometimes  spent  five  or  six  hours  in  succession,  listen- 
ing to  the  acknowledgments  of  the  penitent,  and  impart- 
ing to  them  with  equal  prudence  and  faithfulness,  the 
instruction  which  they  required.  And  on  such  occa- 
sions he  condescended  to  the  poorest  and  the  meanest 
that  applied  to  him  ; and  often  sought  out  those  who 
were  unable  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  enquire 
into  their  circumstances,  and  administer  to  their  spi- 
ritual necessities.  His  personal  conduct  formed  a 
counterpart  to  his  public  character,  distinguished  as 
it  was  by  the  habitual  exercises  of  piety  and  virtue, 
by  uprightness  and  benevolence,  by  modesty  and  con- 
tentment, by  a mild  temper  and  agreeable  manners, 
by  a contempt  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  peace  and 
good  order,  by  fidelity  to  his  friends,  forbearancr 
to  his  enemies,  aud  charity  to  all.  This  assem- 
blage of  good  and  amiable  qualities  made  him  a great 
favourite  with  all  who  knew  him  ; aud  accordingly 
all  ranks  courted  his  company,  feeling  pleasure  in  his 
society,  and  thinking  themselves  honoured  by  his  ac- 

3uaintance.  After  having  spent  so  many  years  in  the 
ischarge  of  his  ministerial  functions  in  the  metropo- 
lis, he  was  anxious  to  go  to  some  place  of  retirement, 
where  he  would  have  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  par- 
ticularly to  his  own  spiritual  concerns,  and  to  prepare 
for  death,  which  could  not  now  be  far  distant.  For 
this  purpose  he  petitioned  for  leave  from  the  superi- 
ors of  his  order  to  abandon  Paris,  and  retire  to  some 
house  in  the  country.  This  request,  however,  though 
made  repeatedly  with  great  earnestness,  and  in  very 
affecting  language,  was  ultimately  denied  : And  in 
obedience  to  that  ecclesiastical  authority  to  which  be 
had  always  made  conscience  of  submitting,  he  remain- 


ed in  Paris,  continuing  to  labour  in  his  ministerial  of- 
fice with  his  wonted  diligence  and  fidelity,  preaching 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals,  tbe  poor, 
and  the  prisoners ; and  thus  sanctifying  himself,  by 


promoting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others.  He 
fell  sick  on  the  11th  of  May  1704,  and,  sensible  that 
his  departure  was  at  hand,  prepared  himself  according 
to  the  Usual  forms  of  his  church,  but  with  much  rj*r 
and  resignation  of  spirit,  for  that  awful  event.  It  la 
curious  but  melancholy  to  observe  a man  of  so  much 
understanding,  and  so  much  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity, talking  in  such  efreumstanoes  of  offering  himself 
up  as  JcbUS  did,  a sacrifice  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  of  consenting  to  suffer  the  pains  of  purga- 
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d«irr.  tory.  Yet  luch  was  the  language  that  he  actually 
held.  “ It  it  highly  reasonable,”  said  he,  •*  that 
God  be  fully  satisfied  ; and  at  least  in  purgatory  I 
will  suffer  with  patience  and  with  lore.”  He  expi- 
red on  the  second  day  after  he  was  taken  ill,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age ; and  hit  death  excited  univer- 
sal and  unfeigned  regret.  Different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  of  the  merit  ol  his  sermons.  While 
tome  have  given  them  the  highest  praise,  others  have 
spoken  of  them  as  far  below  mediocrity ; and  one 
writer  is  to  outrageous  in  hit  censure,  at  to  sajr,  that 
(hey  arc  nothing  more  than  empty  harangues.  It  it 
evident  that  a man  who  was  so  popular  a3  Bourda- 
loue,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  preaching  before  such  audiences  as  he  ad- 
dressed, must  have  possessed  great  talents,  and  pro 
duced  excellent  discourses  : though,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, at  the  same  lime,  that  popularity  depends,  in 
a great  measure,  on  the  voice,  the  appearance,  the 
manner,  and  the  character  of  the  preacher,  as  well  as 
on  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  strength  of 
his  understanding.  But  really  lie  who  can  peruse 
Bourdaloue’s  sermons  without  admiration,  must  be 
destitute  either  of  taste  or  of  candour.  They  have 
some  great  faults,  but  their  excellencies  certainly  pre- 
dominate. Dr  Blair  gives  the  following  character  of 
them,  which  appears  to  be  tolerably  just : '*  Bour- 
dak>ue  is  indeed  a great  reasouer,  and  inculcates  his 
doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnestness; 
but  bis  style  is  verbose,  lie  is  disagreeably  full  of 
Quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagina- 
tion.” The  reader  will  find  some  good  remarks  on 
Bourdaloue's  sermons  in  Hill's  Life  of  Blair,  (v) 
BOURDEAUX,  or  Bordeaux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  and  capital  of  what  was  for- 
merly the  province  of  Guienne.  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  flourishing  cities  in  France.  It  was 
known  by  the  name  ot  Bnniigaliat  in  the  time  of  th« 
Romans,  by  whom  it  seems  tu  have  been  originally 
founded,  or  at  least  greatly  enlarged ; and  of  whose 
architectural  improvements  it  still  retains  many  dis- 
tinct vestiges.  Besides  a number  of  ancient  statues, 
medals,  and  inscriptions,  which  have  been  found  at 
different  periods  within  its  limits,  we  may  mention. 
It  its  principal  antiquities,  a temple  dedicated  to  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  place,  of  which  some  very  lofty 
columns  are  to  be  seen  ; the  lower  gate,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus ; 
the  palace  of  Gallienus,  of  which  only  two  gates  and 
a few  walls  remain;  and  an  oval  amphitheatre,  22 7 
feet  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Goths  ; and  was 
repeatedly  ravaged  and  burned  during  the  savage  in- 
cursions of  the  Normans.  It  was  afterwards  govern- 
ed by  sovereigns  of  its  own,  who  were  titled  Dukes, 
Counts,  flee. ; but,  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor,  only 
daughter  of  William  the  tenth,  and  bit  Duke  of 
Guienue,  to  Louis  VII.,  surnamed  the  Young,  it  was 
united,  with  its  province,  to  France.  This  lady, 
however,  having  been  divorced  by  the  French  king, 
in  1152,  and  afterwards  marrying  Henry  of  Norman- 
dy, who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  Gui- 
enne, with  its  capital  Bourdeaux,  became  subject  to 
the  princes  of  that  country,  by  whom  it  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  beautified.  To  this  city  Edward,  the 
VOl.  IV.  FART  I. 


Black  Prince,  conducted  his  royal  captive,  John,  Bourdeaux* 
King  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  — t - 

1356  ; made  it  the  seat  of  his  court  for  the  space  of 
eleven  years ; and  raised  it  to  a high  degree  of  splen- 
dour and  renown  After  having  been  nearly  three 
centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  it  was  re- 
united to  France  by  Charles  VII.,  who  established  a 
parliament  in  the  place,  and  built  the  Chateau  Trom- 
pette,  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  In  the 
year  1548,  a violent  insurrection  was  excited  through- 
out the  whole  province,  by  the  grievance  of  a salt 
tax  ; and,  in  the  heat  of  their  resentment,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bourdeaux  seized  and  massacred  the  king’s 
lieutenant  M.  de  Monems,  together  with  one  of  his 
friends  who  attempted  his  rescue.  The  constable 
Montmorency  was  dispatched  with  a body  of  troops, 
to  suppress  these  tumultuous  proceedings ; but, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux  submissively 
opened  their  gates  to  receive  him,  he  refused  to  enter 
their  city,  except  through  a breach  in  the  wall ; post- 
ed his  soldiers  with  artillery  at  the  entrance  of  every 
street,  and  treated  it  in  every  respect  as  a town  taken 
by  storm.  He  declared  its  privileges  to  be  forfeited ; 
seized  its  bells  and  records ; condemned  to  death  100 
substantial  tradesmen  ; imposed  a fine  of  2000  livres; 
suspended  the  parliament  from  the  exercise  of  its 
functions ; compelled  the  magistrates,  with  100  of 
the  principal  citizens,  to  dig  the  body  of  Monems 
out  of  his  grave  with  their  fingers,  that  it  might  be 
solemnly  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Andrew*;  com- 
manded the  town  house  to  be  thrown  down,  and  a 
chapel  to  be  erected  in  its  place,  where  public  pray- 
ers should  annually  be  offered  for  the  soul  of  the 
murdered  governor.  Bourdeaux  suffered  very  se- 
verely duriug  the  civil  wars  in  France,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  ; but  was  preserved  for  the  crown  by  the 
good  conduct  of  Marshall  Matignon,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  powers  of  the  League. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, about  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  where  the 
river  is  between  300  and  400  toises  in  breadth.  The 
tide  flows  as  far  as  the  city,  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet,  so  as  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  a considera- 
ble burden.  The  harbour  is  large  and  commodious  ; 
and  the  quay,  which  borders  the  river,  is  of  very 
great  extent,  but  neither  kept  in  good  repair,  nor 
built  with  any  degree  of  regularity  or  magnificence. 

Indeed  the  vessels  cannot  be  brought  close  to  the 
pavement,  but  require  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  by 
the  help  of  barges.  It  appears,  from  the  following 
lines  of  Ausonius,  that  the  town  was  formerly  of  a 
quadrangular  form- 
alutdrea  tptcica,  tie  tvrrifnt*  a Iti* 

Ardua,  ut  turia*  intrent  fattigia  ntbet ; 

but  its  modern  appearance  is  that  of  a crescent  or  se- 
micircle, of  which  the  river  forms  the  side.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall,  with  twelve  gates,  and  three 
forts  ; but  the  ramparts  are  in  a ruinous  condition, 
and  all  its  means  of  defence  are  of  very  little  import- 
ance. The  streets  chiefly  run  towards  the  harbour, 
and  are  in  general  narrow  and  inelegant ; but,  since 
the  end  of  the  American  war,  the  place  has  under- 
gone great  improvements,  and  many  new  streets  have 
Been  built,  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  a hand- 
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Bourdeaux.  some  Style,  ami  od  a regular  plan.  The  Chateau  queun,  especially  the  vin  dc  Bourdeaux,  generally  Bstrin 
— Trompclte,  which  was  built  by  Charles  VII.,  and  known  by  the  name  of  claret,  and  produced  in  the 

afterward*  regularly  fortified  by  the  celebrated  Vau*  neighbouring  country,  called  J Pays  dc  Mccloc.  It  ex-  '"**** 
ban  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  occupied  ports  also  fruits,  resin,  pepper,  hooey,  cork.  See.  and 
nearly  half  a mile  of  the  shore,  was  purchased  from  particularly  vinegar  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  thou* 
the  late  king  by  a company  of  speculators,  for  the  sand  tons  annually.  See.;  and  manufactures  serge, 
purpose  of  being  taken  down,  in  order  to  build  with  printed  calicoes,  stockings,  deli- ware,  white  glass, 
the  materials  a fine  square,  and  several  splendid  streets,  and  cordage.  Its  wines  particularly  arc  an  incalcula- 
to  the  number  of  1800  houses  ; but  this  plan,  which,  ble  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  it  is  calcu- 
it  has  been  said,  would  form  oue  of  the  finest  addi-  latcd,  that,  in  the  district  of  Bourdcaux,  there  are 
tions  to  a city,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  has  not  produced  communibus  annis'2 00,000  tons  of  wine;  of 
yet  been  completed.  The  finest  parts  of  the  city  arc  which  100,000  are  exported,  40,000  consumed  in  the 
the  Place  Royalc,  where  the  hackney  coaches  have  towu  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  remaining  60,000  in 
their  stand,  and  where  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  the  territories  of  France.  The  quantity  of  brandy  is 
in  bronze  of  Louis  XV. ; the  quarter  of  the  Chapeau  more  variable  ; sometimes  amounting  to  20,000  hogs* 
Rouge,  which  consists  of  noble  and  regular  buildings ; heads  annually,  and  at  other  times  only  to  12,000  or 
and  tlu*  suburb  of  Chartron,  where  the  principal  mcr*  15,000.  Among  the  principal  productions  of  Bour* 
chants  reside.  Bourdeaux  contains  an  academy  of  deaux,  may  be  mentioned  the  article  hemp,  of  which, 
belles  lettres,  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architec-  within  a space  of  12  or  15  leagues  round  the  town, 
ture,  of  commerce;  an  university,  founded  in  1441  ; about  20,000  or  25,000  quintals  are  raised  every  year, 
thirteen  parish  churches;  a number  of  religious  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Rochefort,  Rochelle, 
houses;  and  several  magnificent  public  buildings,  and  Bayonne;  and  the  rest  is  employed  at  Bour- 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  churches  of  the  Domi-  deaux,  in  manufactories  of  linen  or  cordage.  Its  re* 
nicans,  Carthusians,  and  Monks  of  St  Bernard  ; in  fined  sugars  are  accounted  the  best  in  France  in  point 
which  last  is  the  tomb  of  Montaigne,  who  was  born,  of  quality;  and  possess  a firmness  and  coasistcncy, 
lived,  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Brcdc,  in  the  neigh-  which  render  them  peculiarly  suitable  for  exporta- 
bourhood  of  Bourdeaux  ; the  cathedral,  which  con*  lion.  The  great  trade  of  Bourdeaux,  especially  in 
tains  two  remarkable  bas  reliefs,  deserving  of  the  tra*  wines  and  brandy,  attracts  an  immense  number  of  fb- 
veller’s  inspection  ; the  exchange,  from  which  is  the  reign  vessels,  so  that  there  are  commonly  about  100 
finest  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  country  on  the  in  the  harbour  at  once,  and  sometimes  during  its 
, opposite  shore,  furnishing  one  of  the  richest  water  fairs  not  less  than  500.  The  greater  number  of  these 
scenes  of  which  France  can  boast ; and  the  theatre,  are  from  Holland  and  Great  Britain;  and  those  be- 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  iu  longing  to  the  latter  power,  besides  taking  wines  to 
the  shape  of  the  segment  of  an  oval,  occupying  a the  amount  of  6000 tons,  and  brandies  to  the  amount 
space  of  306  by  165  feet,  with  the  principal  front  at  of  400  hogsheads  annually,  carry  away,  vinegar, 
one  end,  where  there  is  a portico  of  twelve  very  large  prunes,  raisins,  turpentine,  chctnut,  paper,  corkwood, 
Corinthian  columns  running  along  the  whole  extent  honey,  capers,  olives,  and  anchovies,  in  exchange  for 
of  the  front,  from  which  portico  is  the  entrance,  by  woollen  stuffs,  tin,  lead,  coals,  herring,  leather,  but* 
a noble  vestibule,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  theatre,  ter,  cheese,  salt  beef,  tallow,  and  painting  materials, 
to  an  elegant  coucert  room,  and  to  various  saloons  for  It  has  two  great  fairs  in  the  year,  which  were  finally 
walking  and  refreshments ; and  the  whole  of  which  established  by  Charles  IX.  in  1565,  and  each  of 
building  was  raised  at  the  rxprncc  of  £270,000.  which  lasts  about  15  days;  but  the  resort  to  tbcae 
There  is  a new  tide  com  miK,  which  is  remarkable  free  markets,  and  its  commercial  prosperity  in  gene* 
for  its  size,  the  solidity  of  the  building,  and  the  beau*  ral,  are  said  to  have  greatly  declined  since  the  revolu- 
ty  of  the  workmanship.  There  is  a large  canal  form*  tion.  It  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants;  is  dia- 
cd  of  hewn  stone,  with  walls  four  feet  in  thickness,  tant  frotn  Paris  89  leagues,  and  from  Rochelle  27; 
which  leads  under  the  building,  and  admits  the  tide,  and  stands  in  N.  Lat.  44“  50',  and  W.  Long.  0°3 &. 
at  it  comet  in,  to  turn  the  water  wheels;  and  there  It  hat  produced  several  great  men;  by  one  of  whom, 
are  several  other  equally  well  built  canals,  which  con-  the  poet  Au&onius,  it  is  celebrated  in  these  lines, 
duct  the  water  into  a large  reservoir,  from  which  it  Bmnligalta , ft  nat.iU  *c Um  ; diwifM  cali 

flows  back,  as  the  tide  returns,  and  gives  motion  to  MitU,  ubi  et  rig**  larga  indmigentia  ton*, 

the  wheels,  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  immense  ?tr  lo*g*"*ibr*n*  breves,  jugafrondta  tubwunt,  Ax. 

structure  was  erected  by  a company  ; and  the  cost  See  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France,  (o) 

was  estimated  at  £350,000.  The  whole  of  the  houses,  BOU  RGES,  the  Avaricum  or  Biturige*  of  the  an- 

and  public  buildings  of  Bourdeaux,  arc  built  of  a cients,  a town  of  France,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
white  stone,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  splendour  of  province  of  Berri,  but  now  the  chief  place  of  the  dc- 
their  appearance.  The  habitations  ana  establish*  partment  of  the  Cher,  is  situated  on  the  river  Enre  at 
ments  of  the  principal  merchants  arc  upon  a very  ex-  us  confluence  with  the  Eure.  According  to  Livy, 
pensive  scale  ; and  their  mode  of  living  is  luxurious  this  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Gxuh 
and  dissipated  in  the  extreme.  The  three  chief  ar*  Louis  XI.,  who  was  bom  in  this  place,  founded  the 
tides  of  commerce  in  this  city  arc,  the  cod  and  university  in  1466,  and  conferred  several  privileges 
whale  fisheries;  the  fitting  out  of  armaments,  and  fur-  on  the  town.  From  the  central  situation  of  Bourges, 
nishing  of  stores  for  the  French  American  settle-  it  was  declared,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Tours 
ments,  for  which  it  must  at  present  have  very  little  in  1484,  as  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  kingdom 
demand;  and  the  disposal  of  its  brandy,  wines,  li-  for  internal  commerce,  and  fairs  were  established  here 
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the  king,  with  the  advice  of  both  French  and  fo- 
pMtiicuuu.  merchants.  A dreadful  conflagration,  however, 
' - in  which  7500  bouses,  inhabited  by  9-500  families, 
were  consumed,  ruined  the  commerce  of  Bourees, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Lyons.  The 
cathedral  church  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Gothic  edifices  in  Europe ; and  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  contained  the  parish  churches  and 
many  public  buildings,  was  an  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent building.  The  only  commerce  which  is  now 
carried  on  at  Bmirges,  is  merely  that  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.  It  pos- 
sesses, however,  a few  manufactures  of  linen  cloths, 
woollen  stuffs,  and  stockings.  Population  15,540. 
E.  Long.  2°  23'  26*,  N.  Lat.  47°  5'  4*.  Sec  Ncc- 
kcr's  jfrfminif/ro/ioM  des  Finances,  tom.  i.  c.  xi.  (v) 

BOURGOGNE,  one  of  the  former  provinces  of 
France,  now  forming  a part  of  the  department  of  the 
Cote-d*Or.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  the 
country  better  peopled  than  any  other  part  of  France. 
Mines  of  iron  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  coal  and  marble  are  obtained  in  abun- 
dance. (j) 

BOURIGNON,  A ntoinettf.,  a celebrated  en- 
thusiast, was  born  at  Lisle,  in  Flanders,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1616.  She  died  at  Franeker  on 
$»e  50th  of  October,  1680.  Her  life  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  thing  very  brilliant,  or  very  inter- 
esting ; and  therefore  a minute  and  regular  narrative 
of  its  events  is  wholly  unnecessary.  But  certainly  a 
lady  who  left  behind  her  eight  or  ten  octavo  volumes  on 
divinity  j influenced  by  her  doctrine  the  faith  both  of 
clergy  and  laity ; and  was  deemed  a fit  object  of  ha- 
tred and  persecution  by  sensible  men,  because  she 
talked  and  acted  like  an  enthusiast,  deserves  a more 
particular  notice  than  what  is  implied  in  tellmg  that 
the  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  left  the 
world  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  A few  circumstan- 
ces, therefore,  shall  be  mentioned,  to  give  the  reader 
some  tolerable  idea  of  Madame  Bourignon.  1st.  At 
her  birth  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  a monster. 
Her  forehead  was  chiefly  covered  with  black  hair,  her 
upper  lip  was  fastened  to  her  nose,  her  mouth  stood 
wide  open,  and,  altogether,  she  seemed  to  be  such  an 
unnatural  production,  that  for  some  time  it  was  asub 
ject  of  consultation  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to 
live.  These  deformities  were,  in  some  measure,  got 
the  better  of ; but  she  never  acquired  auy  thing  ap- 
proaching to  personal  beauty.  In  her  mother's  breast 
they  excited  a degree  of  aversion  and  disgust,  which 
soon  appeared  in  narsh  treatment  of  her,  and  which 
occasioned  such  altercations  between  the  parents,  as 
deeply  to  affect  the  mind  and  the  future  fortune  of 
the  unhappy  child.  2d,  Though  Antoinette  had 
none  of  those  feminine  graces  which  kindle  love  in 
the  other  sex,  yet  she  did  not  want  admirers  when 
•he  grew  up,  and  admirers  too  who  proffered  their 
band  along  with  their  heart.  She  was  successively 
courted  by  a French  merchant,  a peasant's  son,  and 
the  nephew  of  a parson  near  Lisle:  and  they  wi  re  so 
violently  enamoured  of  her,  as  to  exceed  all  the 
bound i ”f  moderation  in  prosecuting  their  suit.  All 
this  ia  probably  to  be  accounted  for,  by  lhat  superi 
ority  of  understanding,  and  that  patrimnr'd  fortune 
which  she  possessed,  and  which  are  frequently  as 
powerful  invitations  to  matrimony,  as  the  charms  of 


female  beauty.  But  Antoinette  had  the  fortitude  to  Boudgnwj. 
resist  every  offer  that  was  made  to  her,  from  what-  ’ J v l--|A 
ever  quarter  it  came,  and  however  strongly  it  was 
urged.  The  surly  and  ill-natured  demeanour  of  her 
father  towards  her  mother,  gave  her  an  early  disgust 
at  marriage,  and  she  very  soon  began  to  pray  that 
she  might  never  enter  into  that  state.  Besides  she 
was  not  very  old  w'hcn  her  mind  became  tinctured 
with  enthusiasm ; and  this  enthusiasm  expressed 
itself,  partly  in  renouncing  every  desire  of  sensual 
pleasure,  and  devoting  herself  to  a state  of  immacu- 
late purity.  For  while  she  prayed,  **  May  God 
grant  that  I may  never  marry,"  she  added,  at  the 
tame  time,  “ give  me  the  grace  to  become  thy 
spouse."  If  this  last  petition,  the  impious  raving  of 
a fanatic,  was  fulfilled,  as  she  imagined  it  to  be,  it 
may  be  easily  believed  that  she  not  only  never  con- 
ceived one  thought  inconsistent  with  tne  most  per- 
fect chastity,  but  that  she  actually  puSMfsscd  the  gift 
of  pendralii * virginity,  by  winch,  like  the  Virgin 
Mary,  she  created  «n  eviry  person  th  t beheld  her,  a 
total  insensibility  to  the  gratifications  of  the  fit sh. 

3d,  Although  Madame  Bourignon  had  obtained  this 
complete  victory  over  the  sexual  passion,  her  views 
were  not  wholly  elevated  above  the  world.  Ava- 
rice was  a ruling  feature  in  her  moral  character.  She 
tried  to  shew  a contempt  for  earthly  possessions  ; but 
she  could  not  succeed  in  making  that  attainment. 

And  she  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  of  her  life,  a 
fanatical  attachment  to  spiritual  things,  combined  with 
a sordid  and  inveterate  love  of  money.  At  first  she 
resolved  to  give  tip  the  property  which  devolved  to 
her  at  the  death  of  her  parents;  but  before  she  had 
made  this  sacrifice  to  piety,  she  changed  her  mind, 
and  took  possession  of  her  patrimony  . And  she  jus- 
tified this  step,  which  in  her  case  had  a worldly  as- 
pect, by  alleging,  that  otherwise  the  property  might 
get  into  the  nauds  of  those  who  had  no  right  to  it, 
or  those  who  would  make  a bad  use  of  it,  and 
that  God  had  intimated  to  her  that  she  should 
need  it  for  promoting  his  glory.  In  all  her  emer- 
gencies, indeed,  she  applied  to  God  for  direction, 
and  she  uniformly  obtained  the  answer  that  she  wish- 
ed. But  in  this  instance,  the  advice  which  she  recei- 
ved was  rat  her  more  extensive  than  was  suitable  to  her 
dispositions,  or  her  intentions.  To  retain  the  estate, 
she  readily  agreed,  but  to  use  it  for  the  glory  of  God 
was  beyond  her  purpose.  She  lived  parsimoniously 
—she  bestowed  nothiug  in  charity,  and  her  fortune, 
therefore,  rapidly  increased.  Increasing  in  wealth, 
she  increased  in  her  attachment  to  it,  and  obstinate- 
ly persisted  in  refuting  to  give  one  mite  to  the  poor, 
because,  as  she  said,  she  had  consecrated  her  sub- 
stance to  God,  and  all  human  things  are  inconstant. 

While,  however,  she  had  no  compassion  for  the  needy, 
she  had  a strong  affection  for  her  own  doctrines  ; and 
expended  a certain  portion  of  her  money  in  publish- 
ing books,  for  the  edification  of  the  world,  and  in 
supporting  some  idle  hypocrites,  who  attended  lie** 
as  her  disciples.  This  was  advancing  the  divine  glo- 
ry.  But  it  was  also  a plea  for  the  woman's  avarice, 
and  a mean  of  gratifying  her  spiritual  ^ride.  4th, 

Madame  Bourignon  livcain  persecuting  times;  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  one  so  active  in  propaga- 
ting heretical  opinions,  could  escape  the  ri  'ours  of 
intolerance.  But  the  persecutions  that  she  suffered 
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Bourignon*  were  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  bigotry  and  illibera- 
lity  of  others,  as  to  the  unamiablc  temper  of  her  own 
mind,  and  the  extravagant  and  hurtful  fanaticism  of 
her  own  conduct.  She  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
humility  that  became  her — she  was  of  a morose  and 
gloomy  disposition— she  judged  most  uncharitably  of 
the  spiritual  condition  of  all  who  did  not  adopt  her 
peculiar  tenets — she  was  hard-hearted  to  the  poor, 
though  she  affected  to  love,  and  to  be  united  to  their 
Father  in  heaven — she  was  most  unforgiving  to  those 
who  had  robbed  her  of  the  merest  trifle — and  her  en- 
thusiasm was  carried  so  far,  and  had  such  an  effect, 
that  the  little  girls  of  an  hospital,  in  which  she  was 
governess,  were  all  engaged,  as  they  themselves  be- 
lieved and  declared,  in  a carnal  connection  with  the 
devil.  Considering  these  circumstances,  and  consi- 
dering the  arrogance  and  masculine  zeal  with  which 
she  endeavoured  to  enlighten  those  who  were  far 
more  enlightened  than  herself,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  she  was  involved  in  lawsuits,  and  difficulties,  and 
sufferings.  She  did  not,  however,  want  protectors 
and  patrons.  The  baron  of  Latzbourg  preserved 
her  from  her  enemies,  at  a critical  period.  And  M. 
De  Lort,  superior  of  the  oratory  at  Mechlin,  who  be- 
came a proselyte  to  her  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  patronised  and  cherished  her  while  he  lived  ; 
and  what  pleased  her  more,  though  it  evidently  oc- 
casioned her  some  trouble,  left  her  heir  of  all  his  pro- 
perty when  he  died.  5th,  She  was  a perfect  enthu- 
siast— one  of  the  most  extravagant  visionaries  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  Christian  world.  From 
her  infancy  *he  daily  conversed  with  God,  in  the  li- 
teral sense  of  that  expression— she  offering  up  prayers, 
<»r  putting  questions  to  him,  and  he  answering  her, 
by  speaking  inwardly  to  her  heart,  so  that  she  knew 
what  be  6aid  to  her  as  distinctly  as  if  a fellow  crea- 
ture had  been  talking  to  her.  Besides  this  street  co«- 
versation , as  it  was  called,  with  God,  she  enjoyed 
some  extraordinary  revelations,  which,  as  often  hap- 
pens, in  similar  cases,  are  wonderfully  useless,  and 
wonderfully  absurd.  In  one  of  herextacies,  she  was 
permitted  to  behold  Adam  in  the  form  that  he  had 
before  the  fall,  and  to  see  the  manner,  in  which  he 
himself,  possessing  the  principles  of  both  sexes,  was 
capable  of  procreating  other  men  1 How  surprising 
that  her  penetrative  virginity  allowed  her  to  indulge 
in  such  a contemplation  ! The  contemplation,  how- 
ever, was  purely  abstract.  When  she  made  any  pro- 
selytes she  felt  the  same  kind  of  throes  and  pangs  in 
producing  those  spiritual  children,  that  are  experien- 
ced in  natural  labour,  and  the  violence  of  her  pains 
was  proportionate  to  the  impression  which  her  doc- 
trine made  upon  their  minds.  These,  and  many  other 
instances  of  a similar  nature,  that  might  be  adduced, 
shew  that  she  was  an  enthusiast  of  the  sublimcst  or- 
der. 6th,  It  maybe  easily  supposed  that  her  doctrines 
are  supremely  wild  and  extravagant.  A sample  of 
them  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Aktichhist  : 
and  for  the  rest,  the  reader’s  curiosity  can  be  grati- 
fied only  by  perusing  her  own  works,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  her  apologists.  Her  opinions  were  adopted 
by  considerable  numbers,  both  in  this  country,  and 
on  the  continent.  Besides  the  striking  peculiarities 
„f  her  doctnnc,  there  were  several  circumstances  in 
Her  condition  which  tended  to  promote  her  credit. 


Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  appearance  of  2ou-y 
a comet  at  her  birth,  of  another  when  she  commen-  2*-*  J 
ced  author,  aud  of  a third  when  she  died.  Surely,  W%11 
said  the  superstitious,  this  was  a prophetess.  Her 
disciples  were  most  numerous  in  Scotland  : indeed  her 
tenets  gained  so  much  ground  there,  aa  to  become  an 
object  of  great  jealousy  with  the  church.  In  four  dif- 
ferent meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  (1700, 

1701,  1709, 1710,)  measures  were  adopted  for  check- 
ing the  growth  of  this  pernicious  and  blasphemous 
heresy.  Dr  George  Cardin,  a minister  of  Aber- 
deen, was  deposed,  in  1701,  for  teaching  its**  damna- 
ble  errors.”  And  all  entrants  into  the  ministry  were 
required,  as  they  are  at  this  day  required,  to  abjure 
and  renounce  Bourigmau  doctrine.  See  the  Works 
of  Madame  Bourignon ; Boyle's  Dictionary,  art. 
Bourignon  ; Snake  in  the  Grass,  by  Mr  Charles  Les- 
ley, preface  ; Boungnomsm  Detected , by  Dr  Cock- 
bum;  and  An  Apology  for  Mrs  Antonia  Bourignon. 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr  G.  Gardin  above  men- 
tioned. It  ) 

BOURN,  a town  of  England,  in  tbc  south  of 
Lincolnshire,  situated  in  a valley  upon  a small  stream. 

The  remains  of  a priory,  and  of  a cattle,  with  large 
irregular  works,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  arc  still  to  be  seen.  There  is  here  a mi- 
neral spring  of  some  note.  There  are  also  some  tan- 
neries ; and  the  little  commerce  which  it  carries  os  is 
by  means  of  vessels  of  ten  tons  burthen,  which  carry 
goods  to  Spalding,  Boston,  &c.  Number  of  houses 
in  1801,  282.  Population  1474.  See  Gough’s  Cam- 
den's Britannia,  (pp) 

BOURO.  See  Boero  ; and  Stavorinus’  Voyages 
to  the  East  Indies , vol.  ii.  p.  301  j also  Labillardierc’s 
r,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

UTON,  or  Booten,  or  Button,  one  of  tbc 
Cdebesian  Isles,  situated  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Celebes.  The  island  is  large,  woody, 
and  tolerably  high.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length 
and  eight  broad,  stretches  from  north  to  south,  and 
is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Bouton  from  the  small- 
er Island  Pangasane,  which  lies  between  it  and  Ce- 
lebes. The  King  of  Bouton,  to  whom  the  neigh- 
bouring island*  are  subject,  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  company,  who  paid  him  an  yearly 
salary  of  £ 32  : 14:6,  that  he  might  assist  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  all  the  clove  trees  in  this  aud  the  adja- 
cent islands.  With  this  view  a serieant,  styled  the 
Extirpator,  was  sent  out  every  year  by  the  company ; 
and  attended  by  guides  and  interpreters  provided  by 
the  king,  he  laid  waste  all  the  dove  trees  in  Bouton 
and  its  dependent  isles.  The  sovereign  of  Bouton, 
however,  tired  of  the  system  of  annual  destruction, 
refused  to  lend  his  usual  assistance,  and  in  the  year 
1775,  when  Stavorinus  visited  the  island,  the  Company 
withheld  their  salary,  in  order  to  force  a compliance 
with  their  wishes. 

To  the  east  of  Bouton  is  an  immense  cluster  of 
little  islands  called  Toucan  bessis,  connected  or  «ur- 
rounded  with  rocky  shoals.  The  passage  between 
Bouton  and  this  cluster  is  very  dangerous.  **  Along 
the  shore  of  Bouton,”  says  Stavorinus,  **  there  i«  no 
danger  to  avoid  but  the  land  itself,  but  m the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  passage  begins  a Large  bay,  which 
runs  into  the  land  west  and  north,  into  which  there 
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it  much  danger  of  being  drawn  by  the  currents  which 
set  into  the  bay,  if  the  point  opposite  to  the  Toucan- 
bessis  be  approached  too  near  in  calm  weather;  and  if 
you  have  once  faileu  into  the  bay,  there  ia  no  getting 
out  till  the  west  monsoon  sets  in  again.  The  go- 
vernor of  Banda  was  once  detained  a whole  year  in 
this  vexatious  gulf,  which,  on  this  account,  received 
the  name  of  Divaal,  or  Mistake  Bay.”  The  capital 
of  Bouton  is  Cullasusurf,  which  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  a hill  about  a mile  from  t lie  sea,  and  surround- 
ed with  walls.  According  to  Bougainville,  the  in- 
habitants, who  arc  small,  and  of  a dark  olive  com- 
plexion, cultivate  rice,  maize,  yams,  and  other  roots, 
besides  cocoa  nuts,  citrons,  and  pine-apples.  They 
carry  on  a considerable  commerce  in  pearls,  cloths, 
and  slaves.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Mahometans, 
are  gentle  and  faithful.  They  work  a kind  of  co- 
loured cotton  stuff,  and  obtain  their  spicrncs  from 
Ceram  and  Banda.  See  SUvorinus'  Voyage  to  the 
East  Indies , vol,  ii.  p.  297 — 301  ; and  Bougainville’s 


been  used  in  war  and  hunting  from  times  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  Although  the  invention  of  the 
bow  is,  at  first  sight,  extremely  obvious  and  simple, 
yet  the  application  of  a missile  body  along  with  it, 
renders  the  use  of  it  more  complicated.  Hence  the 
rudest  class  of  savages  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
its  properties,  though  they  possess  weapons  appar- 
rally  of  more  diffiemt  construction. 

The  form  and  substance  of  the  bow  have  been 
greatly  diversified  in  different  countries:  wood, 
horn,  and  steel,  have  all  been  successively  adopted  ; 
but  the  first,  from  convenience,  is  in  most  general  es- 
timstion.  In  Tartary,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  re- 
gions, bows  are  manufactured  from  the  horns  of 
the  antelope,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  They  are 
sometimes  composed  of  wood  and  horn,  two  pieces 
of  equal  length  being  applied  parallel  to  each  other, 
bound  together  by  catgut,  and  then  covered  with 
the  smooth  bark  of  a tree,  which  receives  suitable 
decorations,  and  a coat  of  varnish.  The  Laplanders 
are  said  to  frame  their  bows  of  two  flat  pieces  of 
birch  and  fir  glued  together  ; and  in  England,  the 
modern  bows  are  constructed  of  yew  or  cocoa  wood, 
with  a dip  of  ash,  or  some  other  elastic  wood,  glued 
on  tbe  back. 

The  figure  of  the  bow  has  undergone  many  altera- 
tions. To  judge  from  the  coinsand  sculptures  of  the 
ancients,  it  was  straight  in  the  middle,  and  curved  at 
each  end:  the  modern  Tartar  bow  unstrung,  nearly 
resembles  an  incomplete  ellipse,  and  is  recurved  until 
tbe  ends  almost  meet.  The  Saxon  bow  was  partly 
curved,  but  that  of  our  English  predecessors  straight. 
However,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  fashions  of 
different  countries  have,  at  various  periods,  resembled 
each  other;  and  wc  find  in  fact  both  tbe  figure  of  the 
Saxos  bow,  and  tbe  loose  play  of  tbe  string  being 
uoconfined  in  notches,  among  some  relics  of  those 
eastern  nations  which  claim  the  highest  antiquity. 

The  bow  of  the  aucient  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
very  short,  that  of  the  Tartars  is  still  so;  and  a 
tribe  of  diminutive  people  in  the  southern  parts  of 
.A  Inca  use  one  litUc  more  than  two  feet  long.  The 
.English  long  bow  was  stx  feet  in  length,  and  that  of 


the  South  American  savages  is  scarcely  shorter. 
Those  modern  nations,  whose  cavalry  are  armed  with 
the  bow,  use  it  short  for  convenience ; though  it  is 
certain  that  the  force  and  range  of  the  arrow  are 
augmented  by  the  length  of  the  bow. 

The  quality  of  the  bow-string  is  of  much  conse- 
quence, and  we  arc  told  that  battles  have  been  lost 
or  gained  by  its  imperfections.  Probably  the  si- 
news of  animals,  or  thongs  cut  from  their  hides, 
were  first  employed,  as  catgut  is  now  by  the  east- 
ern nations.  But  instead  of  forming  a thick  and 
strong  cord  of  a single  piece,  a number  of  small  fila- 
ments, bound  together  in  different  places,  constitute 
the  string.  The  long  hair  of  animals,  and  even  that 
of  women,  was  anciently  converted  to  bow-strings, 
whence  a temple  was  erected  at  Rome,  dedicated  to 
Venus  the  Bald.  Thus  Julius  Capitolinus  observes, 
Purtrreuruium  ne  illttd  quids m est,  quod  tarda  fide 
Aquile tense*  conira  Maxtminttm pro  senatu  Jnenmt,  ut 
Junes  de  capiUis  tnulierum  facerent  quum  dtessmt 
nervi  ad  sagiUns  emiftendas,  quod  aliquawto  Roma r 
dtciiur  factum,  lndc  in  ho  nor  cm  motrmarum  trm- 
pium  Vcncri  Calvas  senatus  dicavit.  Analogous  facta 
are  related  by  Csesar  and  Dio.  The  substance  most 
approved  of  by  the  modems  for  bow  strings  is  hemp  ( 
for  though  catgut  be  tough  and  strong,  it  is  too 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

The  arrow  has  invariably  been  made  of  light  reeds, 
or  splits  of  board  pointed  with  harder  wood,  bone, 
or  metal,  according  to  the  facility  with  which 
these  substances  could  be  procured  by  the  bowmen  } 
or  barbed  in  certain  countries,  so  as  to  inflict  a more 
dangerous  wound.  The  arrow  of  tl»e  ancient  Eng- 
lish archers,  as  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  a 
full  yard  in  length ; that  of  some  modern  South  Ame- 
ricans, exceeds  five  feet.  The  whistline  arrow,  which 
produces  a sound,  from  an  enlarged  hollow  head  con- 
taining holes,  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
making  signals:  and  we  read  of  an  entertainment 
given  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1515,  where  •*  the  arrows 
whistled  by  craft  of  their  head,  so  that  the  noise  was 
strange,  and  great,  and  much  pleased  the  king  and 
queen,  and  all  the  company.” 

Such  are  the  bow  and  arrow  in  their  simple  state. 
Their  power  and  effect  depend  on  their  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  the  skill  of  the  archer  combined. 
But  in  the  use  of  this  instrument,  the  skill  of  the 
modems  seems  to  have  declined  on  the  European 
continent,  and  in  Britain.  The  range  of  an  ar- 
row’s flight  is  here  under  200  yards;  but  there  was 
lately  a Turkish  ambassador  in  London,  who,  in 
displaying  bis  strength,  shot  to  the  distance  of  480 
y^rils;  and  a recent  traveller  mentions  a ran- 
dom shot  by  Hassan  Aga,  a Turkish  governor 
of  Athens,  which,  on  measurement,  he  found  to  be 
58 4 yards.  In  accounts  of  the  ancient  English  bow- 
men, we  read  of  arrows  reaching  a mile  at  three 
flights.  Much  depends  on  early  education  and  con- 
tinued practice ; and  it  has  always  been  a received 
opinion,  that  in  youth  alone  the  rudiments  of  archery 
can  be  learned. 

The  bow  and  arrow  are  extensively  used  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  this  weapon  anciently  held  a distinguished 
place  iii  warlike  operations.  But  now  the  only  dril- 
led nation  having  numerous  and  regular  troops  armed 
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with  the  bow,  arc  the  Chinese.  In  all  others  it  is  gra- 
dually riving  place  to  fire-arms,  by  which  it  will  soon, 
be  totally  supplanted : In  China,  however,  match-locks 
only,  and  not  the  modern  improvements  in  gunnery 
are  known ; and  the  rigid  adherence  of  the  people  to 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  will  long  preserve  the 
bow  as  a warlike  weapon.  The  power  of  the  bow  is 
estimated  by  weight:  thus,  in  describing  one  as  a sixty 
or  seventy  pound  bow,  it  is  meant  that  the  power  re- 
quired in  bendmgit  would  raise  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 
The  weakest  bows  used  in  the  army  ire  of  fifty  pounds: 
the  common  weight  is  eighty  or  an  hundred,  and 
some  even  go  higher.  A strong  attachment  prevailed 
for  the  English  long-bow,  from  the  service  of  which 
it  had  proved  in  battle ; and  it  was  not  totally  eradi- 
cated in  Britain  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

To  render  the  effect  of  this  weapon  still  more 
deadly,  the  point  of  the  arrow  has  been  imbued  with 
poison,  so  deleterious  in  its  nature  as  to  occasion  in- 
staui  death.  'Hus  is  not  a new  invention;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  w hat  is  observed  by  others  of  the  ancients, 
Justin  the  historian  mentions  poisoned  arrows  as  known 
in  the  tin  e of  Alexander  the  Great. ' Cum  rruissrl  ad 
utbem  Ambigrri  rrgii  oppidani  invictum  ft*ro  audi- 
rules,  wgiltrtt  vmeno  urmant  atque  ifa  grmtn  mar- 
lin vainer  e ho&tem  a mun$  xummo^nto  pi unmos  inter - 
Jiciuni.  ( Lib.  xii.  cap.  10.)  Pliny  the  naturalist  specifies 
a certain  tree,  from  which  the  Gauls  prepared  a 
poison  for  the  arrows  with  which  they  shot  stags. 
The  art  is  still  preserved  among  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, who  blow  arrows  from  a tube,  as  well  as  shoot 
them  from  a bow.  A credible  author  relates  an  in- 
stance of  an  Englishman  having  killed  a native  in  a 
fit  of  passion  at  Macassar.  1 hough  the  king  par- 
doned nil  offence,  the  other  Europeans  resident  there, 
apprehensive  that  they  might  themselves  afterwards 
become  the  objects  of  vengeance,  insisted  that  he 
should  suffer  that  punishment  which  the  laws  of  the 
country  decreed.  The  king  assented,  but  willing  to 
save  the  culprit  from  unnecessary  pain,  he  himself  re- 
solved to  bctlic  executioner  with  a poisoned  arrow,  and 
desired  the  culprit  to  name  the  spot  to  which  it  should 
be  directed.  He  chose  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot, 
which  the  king  struck  with  an  arrow  blown  from  a 
tube  with  wonderful  precision  and  dexterity.  Though 
two  European  physicians  instantly  exercised  all  their 
skill,  and  performed  an  amputation  far  above  the 
wound,  the  man  died  in  their  hands.  Experiments 
with  poisoned  arrows  by  other  intelligent  Europeans 
prove  that  they  occasion  instant  death,  and  that  a 
Mouth  American  preparation  with  which  they  were 
imbued,  operates  with  greater  speed  and  certainty 
l ban  the  most  deadly  poison.  Arrows  charged  with 
« ombiislihlr  suhstaiH.es  for  setting  fire  to  houses  and 
•hipping,  were  extremely  common  of  old  ; and  have 
been  u»<d  by  the  nations  of  India  in  repressing  the 
cncr.achu.riits  of  the  British  during  last  century.  ( c ) 

BOW,  Clio  a.  There  is  only  one  way  of  altering 
the  bow  from  its  original  simplicity,  which  is  by 
combining  it  with  a stock.  It  is  then  bent  by  means 
of  a lever,  and  the  arrow  is  discharged  along  a groove. 
The  Chinese  have  a kind  of  cross-bow,  invented,  as 
they  affirm,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian i era,  which  can  discharge  ten  arrows  at  once. 
This,  so  far  si  we  can  understand,  is  accomplished 
2 


from  the  arrows  lying  in  parallel  grooves  shore  each 
other.  wy* 

The  cross-bow  is  a powerful  and  destructive  wea. 
pon,  and,  like  the  common  bow,  was  employed  both 
in  war  and  hunting,  and  on  horseback  as  well  as  on 
foot.  It  discharged  heavy  arrows,  called  bolts,  or 
quarrels,  having  a square  iron  head.  The  cotsqwu 
of  Ireland,  in  1172,  ss  said  to  have  been  greatly  fa- 
cibtated  by  the  terror  which  the  cross-bow  ot  the 
English  inspired,  the  weapon  being  previously  ns- 
known  in  that  kingdom.  Richard  1.  was  an  ripe, 
rienced  cross  bowman,  and  had  killed  several  penoM 
by  arrows  from  his  own  hand.  But  he  btmidf  it 
last  fell  at  the  siege  of  Ctuluz,  by  a dart  from  a 
cross  bow,  at  which  the  recorder  of  the  event  testi- 
fies little  regrrt,  “ neqoe  enim  lex  ulla  sequior  nt, 
qnam  nccts  ariijices  arte  penre  no."  B romp  too. 

An nales , p.  1278-  Cross-bowmen  formed  auomtr. 
ous  corps  in  the  ancient  armies.  At  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  in  1346,  the  first  rank  of  the  Frrach  aray 
consisted  of  15,000  cross  bowmen.  At  present  « 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  power  of  thecron- 
bow ; but  if  we  can  credit  the  older  authors,  sad.  in- 
deed, on  considering  that  the  greatest  mechanical  force 
may  be  employed  in  bending  it,  it  must  be  very  great. 
The  arrow  flics  from  it  with  equal  precison,  whence, 
long  after  being  disused  in  war,  the  cross-bow  was 
still  retained  in  hunting.  But  although  some  authors 
of  more  modern  date  magnify  the  art  of  tbetf  co- 
temporaries.  it  was  much  on  the  decline  in  the  sews- 
tceuth  century.  Wood,  in  the  Ronman't  Glory,  re- 
lates, that  “ in  March  1661,  4<X)  archers,  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  nude  a splendid  and  glorious  show 
in  Hyde  Park,  with  flying  colours,  and  cross-bow* 
to  guard  them.  Several  of  the  archers  shot  sar 
twenty  score  yards  with  their  crow'-bows,  and  many 
of  them,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  hit  thr 
mark.**  The  cross  bow  was  prohibited  by  successive 
acts  of  Parliament,  from  the  year  1508,  arid  poli- 
ties imposed  for  even  being  in  possession  of  h.  Pul 
Hentzner,  however,  who  travelled  through  Britain, 
in  1598,  observes,  that  he  saw  in  the  armoury  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  cross-bows,  and  bows  and  arrow!, 
of  which  the  English  made  great  use  in  their  exer- 
cises. 

Not  only  the  men  of  former  times,  but  women  also, 
used  both  the  bow  and  cross  bow  for  amusement. 

In  the  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts  of  this  coun- 
try,  arc  represented  ladies  of  rank  with  their  atten- 
dants hunting,  and  carrying  a bow  and  quiver.  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  King  Henry  VIl.  and  qu** 
of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  killed  a buck  with  an  ar- 
row, on  a hunting  party,  at  Alnwick,  on  her  progrt* 
thither,  in  1503;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  tl* 
coantess  of  Kildare  in  her  train,  were  equally  suc- 
cessful with  the  cross-bow.  Now,  though  the  long 
bow,  and  other  kinds,  are  still  warlike  weapons  asm.t»g 
the  less  civilized  nations,  yet,  these,  as  well  as  d* 
cross  bow,  are  principally  used  for  amusement  ® 
Europe.  Societies  are  formed  on  the  continent  for 
practising  the  latter,  aud  instead  of  bolts  or  arrows, 
bullets  are  discharged. 

TV  revival  of  the  long  bow,  for  warlike  purpose^ 
has  b*-en  recommended  by  some  zealous  admirer*  ot 
its  effects  to  antiquity,  and  they  concave  wows 
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1 <r*.  yet  predominate  over  the  musketry  of  modem  times. 

■~v*— ' Various  publications  have  appeared  on  the  subject ; 
some  of  recent  date  even  containing  a bowman's  man- 
ual exercise,  and  proposingto  combine  the  use  of  the 
bow  along  with  the  pike.  Tllb  reasons  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  bow  are  undoubtedly  plausible  at  first 
sight ; but  we  doubt  much  if  they  will  bear  analysis. 
They  chiefly  relate  to  the  groat  precision  and  expedi- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  bow,  to  the  dread  which  a shower 
of  arrows  in  their  flight  would  inspire,  and  to  the  con- 
fusion they  would  produce.  Formerly,  indeed,  the 
. manual  exercise  of  fire  arms,  with  rests  and  match- 
locks,  was  a slow  and  circuitous  operation,  and  even 
the  most  expert  musquetccr  could  give  only  a few  dis- 
charges in  a limited  time.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
the  modem  improvements,  it  is  maintained  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  bow,  that  arrows  may  be  sent  still  quicker 
from  it.  Twelve,  it  is  affirmed,  may  be  shot  by  an 
expert  archer  in  a minute,  and  by  one  of  moderate 
skill,  from  six  to  eight,  while  not  above  half  as 
many  discharges  can  be  made  from  a musquet 
“ so  that  archers,"  as  one  of  these  writers  observes, 
could  always  be  enabled  to  return  two  shot  for 
one  of  the  enemy.  The  advantage  must  be  evident, 
attending  the  quick  discharge  of  such  falling  showers 
of  arrows,  the  danger  of  which  is  seen  and  appre- 
hended. Is  it  possible  to  suppose  but  the  greatest 
carnage  and  confusion  must  take  place,  even  with  the 
best  disciplined  troops?  Let  an  idea  be  formed  of  the 
terror  of  the  object,  in  supposing  a body  of  1000 
archers,  opposed  to  a like  number,  or  even  to  great 
superiority  within  their  distance.  What  impression 
must  it  not  have  on  the  enemy,  the  sight  and  effect 
of  at  least  6000  arrows,  flying  upon  their  line  in  a 
minute?  Under  such  flights,  kept  up  without  inter- 
mission, how  would  it  be  possible  for  them,  either 
horse  or  foot,  to  perform  their  evolutions  or  exercise, 
or  not  to  fall  into  rout  and  disorder,  amidst  such  car- 
nage and  visible  slaughter?  For  musquetcers  are 
enabled  to  keep  their  order,  as  opposed  to  each  other, 
from  not  seeing  it.  But  under  such  galling  dischar- 
ges, if  the  cavalry  could  possibly  push  to  tne  charge 
of  the  archers,  they  would  then  plant  their  pikes. 
This  palisade,  of  a double  row  of  lances,  would  ef- 
fectually secure  the  ranks  of  the  archers  from  being 
broke,  and  enable  them,  by  their  terrible  discharges, 
to  put  their  adversaries  to  rout!" — The  partisans  of 
the  bow  also  consider  musket  balls  less  effectual  than  an 
equal  number  of  arrows  would  prove.  Marshal  Saxe, 
a celebrated  general,  computes,  that  only  one  ball  of 
85  takes  effect.  Others,  that  only  one  in  40  strikes, 
and  no  more  than  one  in  400  is  fatal.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Tournay,  in  Flanders,  fought  on  the  *22 d of 
May,  1794,  it  is  calulated  that  236  musket  shot  were 
expended  in  disabling  each  soldier  who  suffered.  On 
comparing  these  results  with  the  precision  of  the 
bow,  it  Has  been  maintained,  that,  at  least,  every 
tenth  arrow  would  be  effectual,  in  a discharge  from 
well  trained  archers.  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
the  partiality  for  archery,  as  an  amusement,  has  had  no 
inconsiderable  influence  in  recommending  it  to  those 
who  would  adopt  it  as  a warlike  weapon,  and  that  many 
important  obstacles  against  its  revival  have  been  over- 
looked. See  Moseley's  Essay  on  Archcry ; Maron's 
Considerrations  on  reviving  the  Long  Bon  and  Pike  ; 


Ascham's  Toxophilu *;  Wood's  Bateman’s  Glory;  Bower 
and  Strutt's  Spot  U and  Past  hues.  Sec  also  A nil  CRY  _ # 
and  Arms.  M 

BOWER,  Walter,  abbot  of  St  Colm,  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Fordua’s  Scot ichron iron,  was  bom  at‘ 
Haddington  in  the  year  1385.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  assumed  the  religious  habit ; and,  after  finishing 
his  philosophical  and  theological  studies,  visited  Pans 
in  order  to  study  the  civil  and  canon  law.  ffcvlng  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  lie  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed abbot  of  St  Colm  in  the  year  1 418.  At  the  request 
of  Sir  David  Stewart  of  Rossyih,  he  undertook  to 
transcribe  the  work  of  Fordun  ; but,  instead  of  exe- 
cuting a mere  transcript,  he  inserted  large  interpola- 
tions, and  continued  the  narrative  to  the  death  of 
James  I.  The  principal  materials  for  this  continua- 
tion had,  however,  been  collected  by  his  predecessor. 

Sec  Irving's  Dissertation  on  the  Literary  History  of 
Scotland , p.  70.,  and  the  article  Fohdux.  (e) 

BOWLESIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  theclass^Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  page 

179-  lm) 

BOWSPRIT.  Sec  Siiip-buildino. 

BOXING.  See  Pugilism. 

BOYAR,  or  Boiar,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
Russian  lords  or  grandees.  This  appellation  seems 
to  belong  properly  to  the  upper  nobility  ; for  m the1 
diplomas  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  the  boyars  are 
mentioned  before  the  waywodes.  Neither  the  origin 
of  this  class  of  nobility,  nor  the  precise  nature  and 
extent  of  their  dignity,  can  at  present  be  ascer- 
tained. Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
the  privy  counsellors  of  the  king  ; in  which  case,  un- 
less we  suppose  their  office  hereditary,  their  prece- 
dence must  have  been  merely  personal  and  temporary. 

Others  have  maintained,  that  the  original  boyars  were 
foreigners  of  distinction,  who  carried  their  rank  along 
with  them  into  the  Russian  empire.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
very  ancient  date.  No  trace  of  them  appears  during1 
the  Tartarian  or  Mongolian  sovereignty  ; nor  even 
during  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilievitch  I. 

We  find,  however,  that,  under  the  Czar  Vassilievitch 
II.,  they  were  powerful  cuough  to  collect  a consider- 
able force ; and  even  then,  their  aspiring  and  turbu-* 
lent  ambition  required  all  the  efforts  of  that  monarch 
to  keep  them  in  awe.  The  distraction  into  which 
the  empire  was  afterwards  thrown,  by  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  patriarch  and  the  superior  clergy,  gave 
the  boyars  a favourable  opportunity  of  extending 
their  power.  From  this  period,  we  find  them  in  pos* 
session  of  the  principal  offices  of  state,  frequently 
usurping  an  undue  authority,  and  involving  the  em- 
pire in  confusion  and  distress.  At  the  framing  of 
the  uloshenie , or  old  law  of  the  land,  the  boy- 
ars were  consulted,  probably  as  privy  counsellors, 
under  which  name  they  were  generally  mentioned 
in  the  ukases.  To  check  their  encroachment,  and 
to  repress  their  presumption,  an  order  was  issued, 
by  Peter  1.  in  1701.  that  their  names  should  not 
thenceforth  be  mentioned  in  the  public  edicts.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  boyars  held  the  first 
rank  after  the  sovereign  ; that  they  were  considered 
the  privileged  reprt  sentatives  of  the  people,  and  es- 
pecially oi  the  nobility  ; and  that  they  took  the  lead 
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"Pyfc*  in  the  elections  of  the  sovereign  princes.  In  eariy 
times,  too,  they  were  commanders  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  counsellors  of  the  monarch.  Prior  to  the 
reign  of  Peter  I.,  they  wore  the  prime  ministers  of 
state,  and  viceroys  in  the  various  provinces,  acting 
almost  without  conrroul.  Without  the  consent  of 
the  Boyar  slot  dvor,  or  court  of  boyars,  no  law  could 
be  enacted,  insomuch  that  all  the  decrees  of  govern- 
ment were  introduced  with  this  preamble,  **  By  com- 
mand of  the  Czar,  and  with  consent  of  the  boyars." 
Peter,  however,  abrogated  this  court,  in  room  of 
which  he  instituted  the  directing  senate.  This  se- 
nate consisted  at  first  of  nine  boyars,  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  the  supreme  college  of  the  empire* 
With  regard  to  the  etymology  oft  he  word  boyar, 
writers  are  not  agreed ; but  m the  dictionaries  it  is 
generally  interpreted  a lord,  a person  of  quality,  or  a 
nobleman  ; and  sometimes  it  denotes  a soldier.  .Boy- 
arm,  in  the  Russian  language,  signifies  a gentleman,  a 
person  of  distinction,  or  a master  of  a family  ; and  the 
boor  usually  styles  bis  master  ftoyarin,  or  contracted, 
bartn,  even  though  he  has  neither  rank  nor  estate; 
and  his  spouse  boyarina.  The  task -service  exacted 
from  the  boors  by  their  lord,  is  called  boyarscktschina . 
See  Tooke's  View  of  Ike  Russian  Empire,  (jt) 
BOYLE,  Robert,  was  the  seventh  son.  and  four- 
teenth  child  (the  last  but  one)  of  Richard  Boyle, 
Earl  of  Cork,  by  his  second  wife,  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton.  His  father,  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  address,  commonly 
called  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork,  was  a zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Protestant  and  English  interest  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  exerted  himself  with  such  success  in 
the  improvement  of  his  domains,  and  in  the  defence 
of  them  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  rebellion,  that 
the  Protector  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  declared,  on 
surveying  them,  if  there  had  been  an  Earl  of  Cork 
in  every  province,  it  would  iiave  been  impossible  for 
the  Irish  to  have  raised  a rebellion.  Of  his  numer- 
ous family,  the  greater  part  obtained  distinction  of 
rank,  and  many  were  eminent  in  endowments  as  well 
as  condition.  Robert  Boyle,  however,  has  secured 
to  himself  the  principal  place  in  the  consideration  of 
posterity.  If  Bacon  pointed  out  the  true  way  of 
science,  Boyle  was  the  first  of  our  philosophers  who 
struck  into  it,  and  pursued  it  with  very  considerable 
success,  leaving  a track  which  was  to  conduct  his 
successors  into  the  high  way  of  discovery.  His 
name  is  always  coupled  with  panegyric,  and  that  in 
a strain  above  what  the  occasion  will  appear  to  war- 
rant, if  we  look  no  farther  than  into  the  simple  nar- 
rative of  his  life ; but  upon  a careful  examination  of 
his  works,  the  culogium  will  hardly  seem  overstrain- 
ed ; for  though  he  may  have  gained  the  summit  of 
fame  sooner,  and  with  less  difficulty,  sustained  as  he 
was  by  rank  and  fortune,  than  might  have  been  prac- 
ticable without  such  support,  vet  he  is  indebted  to 
his  merit  and  exertion  alone,  for  the  place  he  still 
holds  in  the  first  rank  of  philosophers.  Time,  and 
subsequent  discoveries,  have  confirmed  his  reputation, 
and  borne  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  his  skill 
and  industry  in  conducting  laborious  and  ingenious 
experiments  ; his  fidelity  in  relating  them,  and  bis 
sagacity  and  discrimination  in  reasoning  from  them. 
His  biographers  have  recorded  little  that  deserves 


particular  notice  of  his  childhood,  and  the  infancy  Bnc. 
of  the  philosopher  is  less  bkely  to  afford  prognostic! 
of  future  greatness,  than  that  of  the  poet.  The 
growth  of  reason  is  more  tardy  than  that  of  Laugi- 
nation,  and  with  less  display  of  blossom. 

Robert  Boyle  was  bom  at  Lismore,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  province  of  h Vaster,  in  the  year  1627. 
When  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  he  lost  his  mo. 
ther, — a loss  which  he  mentions  in  terms  of  much  re. 
gret,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He% 
was  reared  in  the  cottage  of  his  nurse,  who  was  in- 
structed to  bring  him  up  in  the  same  habits  of  eter- 
cise,  and  plain  diet,  as  if  he  were  her  own  child; 
but  this  precaution  did  not  prevent  his  consmatioa 
being  always  delicate  and  feeble.  He  contracted  oor 
unfortunate  habit  under  the  humble  roof  of  hit  none, 
which  he  might  have  escaped  m his  paternal  man- 
sion : Having  learned  to  stutter  by  imitation,  he  se- 
ver had  the  perfect  use  of  the  organs  of  speech;  for 
though  he  avoided  stammering,  he  could  never  speak 
without  hesitation  and  pauses.  Of  the  moral  ha- 
bits of  his  childhood,  the  most  remarkable  vu  i 
strict  regard  to  truth,  which  his  father  said  he  never 
knew  him  to  violate.  This  circumstance  renders  it 
probable,  that  his  mind  was  impressed  deeply  at  s 
very  early  age  with  religious  principles;  sod  the 
same  may  be  inferred  with  more  certainty  from  the 
uniformity  of  his  opinions  through  life,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  departed  at  all  from- the  establish- 
ed creeds,  from  the  style  of  his  religious  productioas, 
and  from  his  2eal  in  the  support  and  propagitioo  of 
the  Christian  religion.  In  the  course  of  nis  life,  he 
caused  translations  of  the  New  Testament  to  be 
made  and  published  in  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Malay* 
an  languages,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  tnas* 

1 alien  of  the  New  Testament  into  Turkish,  by  order 
of  the  Turkey  Company.  Hia  donations  to  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  America  exceeded  900t» 
and  by  a codicil  to  nis  will,  he  left  a revenue  of  50f 
per  annum  for  lectures,  consisting  of  eight  sermooi 
tn  the  year,  which  were  to  be  preached  in  illostrstioo 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  oppositioQ 
to  infidel  principles.  His  zeal,  however,  tnouffh  it 
was  sufficiently  ardent  and  active  to  prompt  liberal 
patronage,  was  uncontaminated  with  bigotry  aid 
intolerance.  Bishop  Burnet  has  remarked,  thsttbe 
expression  of  his  sentiments  was  never  pointed  with 
severity  and  indignation,  unless  against  the  abettort 
of  the  persecution  of  religious  opinion. 

His  education  commenced  ra  his  father's  bou*e, 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Earl's  chspbM*» 
assisted  by  a French  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  fa- 
mily. At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  was  seal  W 
Eton  College,  together  with  his  brother  Fraieih 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr  Hamsoo.  Sff 
Henry  Wooton  was  at  that  time  Provost  of 
College.  In  his  eleventh  year,  his  studies  were  ®* 
terrupted  by  an  attack  of  ague,  when  romancesi 
such  as  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  works  of  amass- 
ment, were  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  pursoil  m 
learning  was  suspended,  till  his  Latin  was  almost®* 
tircly  forgotten.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  was  bos®* 
ed  in  the  family  of  the  rector  of  Stall  bridge,  m D®* 
set,  not  far  from  his  father's  seat  there,  and  very  so® 
after  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  M.  Marcoasb** 
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3 of*,  a native  of  France,  who  had  accompanied  two  of 
*-yw  his  cider  brothers  in  their  travels.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  1658,  he  embarked  with  his  brother 
aud  tutor  for  France.  Having  visited  Rouen,  Paris, 
and  Lyons,  in  their  route,  they  fixed  their  abode  at 
Geneva,  where  M.  Marcombei*  family  resided.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  they  proceedeo  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy.  During  their  stay  at  Florence,  the 
celebrated  philosopher  Galileo  died,  within  a league 
of  that  place.  The  non-arrival  of  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  expected  at  Marseilles,  obliged  the  tour- 
ists to  return  to  Geneva,  where  they  were  under  the 
oecc«sity  of  remaining  two  years,  till  at  length  their 
tutor,  by  taking  up  some  jewellery  on  nis  own 
credit,  for  their  use,  enabled  them  to  return  to  their 
aative  country.  These  difficulties  appear  to  have 
been  in  part  occasioned  by  the  troubles  attending 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Oo  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, they  first  received  the  intelligence  of  their  fa- 
ther's death.  Their  connections,  however,  made  it 
easy  for  them  to  obtain  protection  for  their  estates  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  having 
obtained  permission  from  Parliament,  made  an  hasty 
visit  to  France,  probably  with  a view  to  the  discharge 
of  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  his  late  tutor. 

In  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  1646,  we  first  find  him, 
now  master  of  his  lime  and  actions,  and  well  provided 
for,  living  in  philosophical  retirement  oil  his  manor  at 
Stallbridge.  Natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  were 
here  his  chief  pursuit ; and  with  what  reputation  for 
success,  may  be  ioferred  from  his  being  chosen, 
though  so  young  a man,  one  of  the  first  members  of 
that  learned  body,  then  in  its  infancy,  which  was  as- 
sembled iu  weekly  meetings,  first  at  Oxford,  and  af- 
terwards at  London,  and  was  called  at  that  time  the 
Philosophical  College,  and  after  the  Restoration  was 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Some  treatises  which  were  not  published  till  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  were  composed  by  Mr  Boyle, 
at  about  this  period,  before  lie  had  reached  his  twentieth 
year.  Of  this  number  are  his  Seraphic  Love,  his 
Essay  on  Mistaken  Modesty,  and  his  Free  Discourse 
againet  Customary  Swearing, — productions  of  an  early 
age,  and  possessing  no  extraordinary  merit  above 
the  age  at  which  they  were  produced.  Subjects 
connected  with  theology  divided  his  time  and  Lbour 
with  philosophical  research,  during  this  part  of  his 
Ufe  ; and  though  lie  was  probably  never  a very  cri- 
tical scholar,  he  now  applied  himself  with  consider- 
able assiduity  to  the  examination  of  the  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original  tongues. 
The  first  of  these  studies  was  an  Essay  on  the  Scrip 
ture,  begun  about  the  year  1652,  an  extract  from 
which,  entitled,  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures,  appeared  separately.  Thirty  years 
after  this  period,  he  presented  the  world  with  the 
following  treatises,  also  of  a theological  complexion  : 
in  1681,  a Discourse  of  Things  above  Reason;  in 
1683.  • T reatise  on  the  high  veneration  Man's  intel- 
lect owes  to  God,  particularly  for  his  Wisdom  and 
Power  ; in  1686,  a Free  Inquiry  into  the  Vulgar 
and  received  notion  of  Nature.  But  whatever  inge- 
nuity ixiay  be  displayed  in  some  of  his  serious  and 
misecriianeou*  productions,  the  literary  reputation  of 
the  author  is  not  at  present  much  indebted  to  them  ; 
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the  debt  is  indeed  on  their  side,  as  they  owe  to  his 
reputation  that  they  are  known  at  alL  The  last  of  > 
his  theological  essays,  and  which  bears,  as  might  be 
expected,  a deeper  9tarap  of  philosophy  than  some 
of  his  earlier  pieces,  is  the  Christian  Virtuoso:  the 
first  part  was  published  by  himself ; the  second  ap- 
peared in  an  imperfect  state,  as  he  left  it  after  hit 
decease. 

Whatever  direction  the  inquiries'  and  studies  of  Mr 
Boyle  may  have  taken  at  different  times,  it  is  as  a 
philosopher  alone  that  he  is  entitled  to  /the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  posterity.  So  early  and  com- 
plete was  his  conviction  that  science  was  not  to  be 
promoted  by  conjectural  hypotheses,  nor  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  actual  experiment,  that  he  is  said, 
when  a young  man,  to  have  refused  exposing  him- 
self to  the  seduction  of  the  ingenious  theories  of 
Descartes,  and  to  have  abstained  rrom  reading  his 
works,  when  they  were  in  the  hand*  of  almost  every 
student  of  philosophy  in  Europe. 

Betwixt  the  years  1652  and  1654,  Mr  Boyle's 
studies  suffered  considerable  interruption  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  visits  to  Ireland  ; in  one  of 
which  he  found  means  to  carry  on  some  anatomical 
dissections,  with  the  assistance  of  Doctor,  afterwards 
Sir  William  Petty.  From  the  latter  date  to  the 
year  1668,  his  principal  residence  was  at  Oi.inrd,  in 
the  house  of  Mr  Cross,  an  apothecary  of  that  city, 
and  founder  of  an  hospital,  near  Amptbill,  in  Bcd- 
fordbhire.  His  inquiries  were  now  animated,  and 
assisted  by  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  that  day  in  England,  who  held  their  meet- 
ings in  Mr  Boyle’s  apartments,  and  there,  as  has 
been  remarked,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. If  the  names  of  Franklin,  Priestley,  and 
Black,  are  respectively  associated  with  the  great  dis- 
coveries in  electricity,  aerology,  and  chcmistnr,  that 
of  Boyle  must  be  honoured  by  every  lover  of  pneu- 
matic philosophy.  He  was  not  inaced  the  inventor 
of  the  air-pump ; but,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Ro- 
bert Hook,  at  that  time  his  chemical  assistant,  he 
improved  the  construction  of  it,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
more  manageable  machine,  and  capable  of  more  suc- 
cessful application.  This  important  service  was  ren- 
dered to  science  about  the  year  1659.  Long  before 
this  improvement  was  made,  Mr  Boyle  stood  high  as 
a philosopher  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen, 
and  had  been  chosen  by  Dr  Nathaniel  Highmore  as 
the  man  to  whom  his  History  of  Generation  might 
be  most  fitly  dedicated.  But  his  first  philosophical 
publication  was  subsequent  to  the  improved  con- 
struction of  the  air-pump. 

In  the  year  1660,  he  published  Ins  14  New  Expe 
riment*  Physico-mechanicaL,  touching  the  spring  of 
the  air.”  This  work  was  translated  into  Latin,  and 
attacked  by  Franciscus  Linus,  and  Thoma*  Hobbes, 
and  defended  by  himself  in  a secoud  edition.  From 
this  time,  few  if  any  years  passed,  in  which  the 
world  was  not  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Mr  Boyle. 
A catalogue  of  his  works,  in  the  order  of  publica- 
tion, would  afford  no  coramou  proof  of  assiduity  and 
success  in  prosecuting  inquiries  into  nature  ; and  this 
evidence,  though  ample,  is  defective,  as  many  of  his 
papers  were  lost ; some  in  the  fire  of  Loudon,  some 
stolen,  and  others  injured  by  corrosive  liquor,  from  a 
3 c 
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phial  which  his  servant  unfortunately  let  fall  among  ing  solicitations  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  His  mo«  Hmv 
them.  Of  the  importance  of  his  annual  communi-  lution  on  this  subject  remained  fixed  ; though,  upoo  va- 

cations, no  just  estimate  can  be  formed  from  a cur-  the  death  of  Dr  John  Meredith,  he  was  nominated 
sory  notice  of  the  subjects  : the  Philosophical  Trans-  by  the  king  Provost  of  Eton  College.  He  chose 

actions  are  enriched  with  many  of  them,  and  for  the  rather  to  decline  an  appointment  for  which  he 

entire  catalogue,  reference  must  he  made  to  his  works,  thought  taking  orders  a necessary  qualification.  The 
Though  Mr  Boyle  engaged  in  controversy,  in  vindi-  piety  of  his  character  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  re. 

cation  of  his  first  discoveries,  he  appears  rather  to  luctance  proceeded  from  his  high  sense  of  the  im* 

have  shunned  than  sought  occasions  of  that  sort.  In  portancc  of  clerical  duties,  his  rievotion  to  scientific 
the  conflict  betwixt  the  members  of  the  Royal  So-  labours,  aud  his  opinion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  be- 
ciety,  and  the  adherents  to  the  old  school  of  philo-  coming  a member  of  such  a profession,  without  pro- 
•ophy,  he  took  no  greater  share  than  was  unavoid-  posing  to  resign  himself  to  its  service, 
able,  from  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  ne-  After  a residence  of  1*  years  at  Oxford,  Mr 
cessity  of  justifying  the  results  of  them  when  they  Boyle  removed  to  London,  in  the  year  166S,  aD(j 
were  given  to  the  public.  This  was  a duty  which  established  himself  in  the  house  of  his  sister.  Lady 
he  owed  to  himself  and  to  science  ; and  in  the  die-  Ranclagh,  in  Pall  Mall,  with  whom  he  remained  till 
charge  of  it,  his  candour,  love  of  truth,  purity,  and  her  death,  and  survived  her  only  one  week.  Not* 
simplicity  of  motive,  were  so  apparent,  that  none  of  withstanding  his  resolution  to  accept  no  situation  of 
the  acrimony,  of  which  the  combatants  were  suffici-  high  trust,  cither  in  church  or  state,  lie  was  induced, 
ently  liberal,  fell  upon  him  personally.  In  the  con-  in  several  instances,  by  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  ot 
troversy  that  was  occasioned  by  the  pretensions  of  Christian  knowledge,  to  accede  to  several  appoint- 
Mr  Valentine  Great  raks,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  ments  of  less  distinction.  In  1662,  a grant  of  the  for* 
stand  forth  as  a public  disputant  on  either  side,  feited  impropriations  was  obtained  in  his  name,  but 
though,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence  with  without  his  knowledge,  which  he  applied  to  the  wr- 
Mr  Henry  Stnbbe,  his  thoughts  were  much  occu-  vice  of  learning  and  religion.  He  was  also  appoint, 
pied  about  it.  Mr  Greatraks  was  the  forerunner  of  ed  Governor  of  the  Corporation  for  Propagating  the 
those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  have  more  recently  Gospel  in  New  England.  With  a view  to  further, 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  the  power  of  ef*  ing  the  same  design  in  the  East,  he  was  many  years 
fecting  cures  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  by  means  a Director  of  the  East  India  Company, 
of  certain  sympathies,  whose  action  they  have  named  In  1664,  lie  was  elected  into  the  Society  of  Royal 
animal  magnetism.  His  integrity  was  undoubted;  Mines;  and,  in  1680,  he  was  elected  President  of 
his  disinterestedness  could  not  be  questioned,  as  his  the  Royal  Society,  but  declined  the  honour;  and* 
practice  was  gratuitous  ; and  many  facts,  said  to  be  in  a letter  to  Mr  Hooke  of  Gresham  College,  as* 
well-attested,  were  produced  in  evidence  of  his  ex-  signed  his  particular  feeling  on  the  subject  of  oatbf 
traordinary  powers.  Mr  Boyle  was  prepared,  by  his  as  the  reason  of  his  refusal. 

habits  of  thinking,  and  his  chemical  pursuits,  not  Mr  Boyle  did  not  possess  a firm  constitution.  It 
to  reject  any  fact,  however  new  to  his  own  experi-  his  eleventh  year,  his  studies  were  interrupted  by 

ence,  which  offered  itself  to  his  notice,  with  suffici-  ague  ; as  early  as  his  21st  year,  he  had  a severe  fit 

ent  credentials  of  its  truth,  for  no  better  reason  than  of1  the  stone,  from  which  disease  he  suffered  much 
his  own  inability  to  explain  the  natural  process  on  in  the  course  of  his  life  ; and  in  his  44-th  year,  be 
which  it  depended  ; and  his  sentiments  on  the  pre-  was  shaken  by  a paralytic  distemper,  which  was  st 
sent  occasion  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  conse-  length  subdued  by  strict  regimen.  The  general  state 
qucnce,  not  of  the  credulity  cither  of  ignorance  or  of  his  health  was  indeed  such,  that  he  found  it  ne- 
superstition,  but  of  the  habitual  modesty  of  the  cessary  to  adjust  his  clothing  by  the  varying  states 
philosopher.  His  opinion  on  the  subject  of  alchemy  of  the  thermometer.  Notwithstanding  every  prt- 
should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  Having  stea-  caution,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  became  sensible  of  a 
dily  opposed  the  theoretic  philosophy,  it  is  not  sur-  rapid  decay  of  strength,  and  judged  it  therefore  nc- 

p rising,  that,  at  the  dawn  of  chemical  discovery,  he  cessary  to  make  a more  economical  arrangement  of 

did  not  think  himself  warranted  in  pronouncing  the  time,  and  to  concentrate  his  labours.  With  this 

transmutation  of  metals  impossible,  because  irrecon-  view,  lie  made  known,  by  public  advertisement,  his 

cileable  with  any  of  the  crude  theories  of  which  he  reason  for  declining  the  greater  number  of  visit* 

had  shewn  the  futility.  That  he  was  far  from  aeon-  with  which  he  was  honoured,  and  caused  a board  to 

fiction  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a transmutation,  be  fixed  to  hi«  door,  which  expressed  the  hours  on 

may  be  inferred  fr<»m  his  having  employed  his  influ-  which  visits  were  received.  And  such  was  the  run* 

ence  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Henry  plicity  and  modesty  of  his  character,  that  this  sm* 
IVth,  against  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  silver.  gularity  drew  upon  him  no  imputation  of  vanity  and 

Mr  Boyle  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford  during  ostentation.  Mr  Boyle  had  tne  satisfaction  of  see* 

the  Protectorate;  and  though  after  the  Restoration  ing  the  liberties  of  his  country  placed  upon  a lasting 

he  was  distinguished  by  many  flattering  attentions,  basis ; he  survived  the  *ra  of  the  Revolution  about 

both  from  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the  Lords  two  years.  His  sister,  to  whom  he  was  very  wartn- 

Southampton  and  Clarendon,  he  declined  making  ly  attached,  and  with  whom  he  principally  lived  for 

any  use  uf  their  patronage  with  a view  to  power  or  nearly  47  years,  died  on  the  23d  of  December, 

emolument  ; and  though  he  might  confidently  have  and  himself  on  the  30th,  1691.  His  body  was  m- 

looked  forward  to  the  possession  of  the  highest  ec-  terred  near  that  of  his  sister,  at  the  south  side  of  the 

clesiastical  honours,  lie  refused  to  comply  with  press-  cliaocel  of  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields. 
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Porte.  Of  his  person,  which  was  tail  and  slender,  with  a 
— ■ pale  and  sickly  countenance,  two  portraits  remain, 
one  taken  in  his  Jlf’th  year,  which  11  copied  in  the 
title-page  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works;  the 
other  was  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  hit  life.  It 
was  in  the  collection  of  Dr  Mead,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  that  is  now  placed  in  the  meeting-room 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr  Boyle,  regarded  as  a philosopher,  appears  en- 
titled to  a place  in  the  very  first  rank.  He  shone  as 
the  morning  star  of  physical  science;  and  m t only 
were  several  important  discoveries,  the  result  of  his 
very  accurate  experiment',  but  machines  of  the  great- 
est vJue,  and  of  constant  use  in  experimental  pliilo- 
sophy,  were  either  invented  or  improved  by  him.  Of 
this  number  were  the  aii-pump,  the  thcrn;omctcr,and 
the  hydrometer. 

As  a man  of  letters,  his  attainments  were  con- 
siderable. Dr  Burnet,  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  declares,  that  his  knowledge  was  of  prodi- 
gious extent ; that  he  was  master  of  the  learned  and 
of  several  oriental  languages,  and  deeply  versed  in 
mathematical  science.  11  vre  may  judge,  however, 
from  lik  publications  at  a^ore  advanced  period,  of 
some  of  his  juvenile  productions,  written  in  a very 
faulty  style,  his  taste  never  reached  the  true  point 
of  refinement.  If,  indeed,  as  Mr  Evelyn  pretends, 
his  Seraphic  Love  was  composed  when  bis  imagina- 
tion was  kindled  with  the  love  of  a mortal,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  as  he  informs 
us,  its  production  is  very  well  accounted  for.  His 
14  Occasional  Reflections  on  several  Suhiects,”  which 
were  written  in  his  youth,  were  published  when  he 
was  near  forty,  and  furnished  Swift  with  an  occasion 
of  satire  in  his  Meditations  on  a Broomstick,  in  the 
manner  of  Mr  Boyle.  Swift  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured for  this  attack  by  many  of  Boyle's  admirers  ; 
but  if  the  authority  of  the  name  of  Boyle  was  great, 
it  was  the  more  necessary  that  a false  and  puerile 
taste  should  not  find  protection  in  his  example.  Mr 
Boyle,  whose  income  was  liberal,  was  a generous  and 
disseminating  patron.  Dr  Robert  Sanderson,  after- 
wards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  among  the  number  of 
his  beneficiaries.  In  consideration  of  the  losses  which 
he  had  sustained  in  the  royal  cause,  Mr  Boyle  settled 
upon  him  an  annua]  stipend  of  50/.  A condition  was 
annexed,  that  lie  should  prepare  a number  of  cases 
ot  conscience  for  the  public,  and  ten  lectures  were  in 
consequence  published,  which  had  been  delivered  in 
Latin,  and  were  now  in  their  present  form  dedicated 
to  his  patron.  The  piety  of  Mr  Boyle  was  fervent 
ar.d  active,  and  its  operation  was  always  liberal  and 
benevolent.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  proof  of  the 
strength  of  bis  religious  feelings,  that  a short  pause 
always  preceded  his  expression  of  the  name  of  God. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  such  a punctilious  indication  of 
that  veneration  of  his  Maker,  which  was  better  dis- 
played in  every  action  of  his  life ; and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  report  originated  in  a mistake  which 
is  very  well  accounted  for,  by  the  habitual  pauses 
and  impediment  m his  tpcrch  : the  letter g was  pro- 
bably one  of  difficult  enunciation. 

"The  manners  of  this  great  man  are  described,  such 
a.%  his  letters  would  k*ad  us  to  suppose,  mild,  amiable, 


and  unassuming,  displaying  an  unwillingness  to  in-  Bt»y^.' 
flict  pain  himself,  .and  a disposition  to  protect  the 
defence  lisa  from  rud«?  and  unfeeling  raillery.  Such 
was  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  that,  notwith- 
standing every  aid  of  regimen  and  strict  abstinence, 
he  was  often  very  seriously  indisposed,  subject  to 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  did  not  survive  the 
both  year.  He  lived,  however,  long  enough  to 
leave  to  posterity  a lasting  monument  of  his  in* 
dustry,  fidelity,  and  success,  in  the  pursuits  of  sci- 
ence; of  his  zeal  and  consistency  in  the  service  of 
religion,  and  of  a character  adorned  with  the  best 
social  virtues. — See  Birch’s  JJje  rf  Boyle,  (London 
1743)  the  materials  of  which  were  taken  principally 
from  Mr  Boyle’s  account  of  himself,  under  the 
name  of  Phdocetus,  and  Burnet's  Funeral  Sermon. 

(j.  M.) 

BOYSE,  Sami  el,  a man  rot  more  distinguished 
bv  his  poetical  genius,  than  by  his  vices  and  misfor- 
tunes, was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1708.  His  fa- 
ther, Joseph  Boyse,  was  a dissenting  clergyman  in 
that  city,  revered  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him  for  the  native  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  his  genuine  benevolence 
of  heart.  After  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  a private  school  in  Dublin,  young  Boyse 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  probably  with  a view  of  studying  for  the 
clerical  profession.  He  had  scarcely  been  a year  in 
Glasgow,  however,  when  his  studies  were  interrupt- 
ed, and  his  views  in  life  entirely  changed,  by  an  un- 
fortunate attachment  which  he  formed  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  a tradesman  in  that  city,  whom  he  married  be- 
fore he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year.  This  con- 
nection, instead  of  reclaiming  him  to  habits  of  virtue, 

•eem*  only  to  have  opened  new  temptations  to  his 
natural  dissipation  and  extravagance.  He  became 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  university  abruptly,  and  to  return  to 
Dublin  along  with  his  wife,  and  a sister  whom  she 
carried  along  with  her.  Hu  follies  had  produced  no 
change  in  the  affections  of  the  good  old  man,  who, 
with  an  indulgence  more  amiabie  than  prudent,  not  on- 
ly relieved  him  from  his  present  necessities,  but  conti- 
nued to  support  him  and  his  family,  without  appearing 
to  have  urged  him  to  one  exertion  to  procure  an  in- 
dependent livelihood.  The  son  was  as  mean  as  the 
father  was  indulgent.  His  time,  instead  of  being 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  any  useful  profession,  wat 
lost  in  the  most  frivolous  trifling  ; and  his  thought- 
lew  extravagance  at  length  reduced  his  father  to  such 
indigence,  that,  during  his  last  illness,  he  was  sup- 
ported entirely  by  presents  from  his  congregation  ; 
and  after  his  death,  was  buried  at  their  cxpence. 

Deprived  by  his  father’s  death  of  his  usual  support, 
he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetical  genius 
soon  procured  him  some  respectable  patrons.  His 
first  publication  was  a volume  of  Poems  on  several 
occasions,  which  gained  him  considerable  reputation, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  favour  oi  the  Countess 
of  Eglmton,  a lady  of  extensive  accomplishments,  and 
the  avowed  patroness  of  men  of  geniu*.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  Viscountess  Stormont,  who  waa  likewise 
a lady  of  taste  in  the  sciences,  and  a lever  of  poetry, 
he  wrote  an  elegy,  which  he  entitled  The  Tears  of 
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Boy»e.  the  Muses . With  this  mark  of  respect  to  his  decea- 

— * sed  Hidy,  Lord  Stormont  was  so  highly  pleased,  that 

he  directed  his  agent  in  Edinburgh  to  give  the  au- 
thor a very  handsome  present.  Through  the  friend- 
ship of  this  nobleman,  and  the  Countess  of  Eglinton, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  a lady 
whose  acquirements  and  love  of  literature  led  her  to 
cultivate  a correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  poets 
then  living.  The  prospects  of  Doyse  ncyr  began  to 
brighten  ; his  reputation  as  a poet  was  establish- 
ed ; and  the  waim  interest  which  his  illustrious  pa- 
trons took  in  his  welfare,  might  have  raised  him  to 
„ high  respectability,  had  not  their  kind  intentions  been 
frustrated  by  his  owu  indolence  and  infatuation.  The 
Duchetsof  Gordon  procured  the  promise  of  a situation 
for  him,  which  would  have  placed  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  indigence,  and  gave  him  a letter  which  he 
Was  nrxt  day  to  deliver  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  customs  at  Edinburgh.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  happened  to  be  then  at  some  distance  from  town  ; 
and  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  delivered  her 
Grace’s  recommendatory  letter  happening  to  be 
rainy,  Boyse  declined  exposing  himself  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  never  waited  on  the  commissioner  till  the 
place  was  given  away.  The  indigence  and  distress, 
which  .were  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  im- 
prudence, compelled  him  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and 
having  communicated  to  his  noble  patrons  his  de- 
sign of  going  to  London,  he  received  recommenda- 
tory letters  from  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  to  Pope, 
ana  to  Lord  Chancellor  King  ; and  from  Lord  Stor- 
mont to  his  brother  the  Solicitor  General,  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  to  other  persons  of  rank 
and  distinction.  Pope  happened  to  be  from  home 
when  Boyse  called  upon  him  to  deliver  her  Grace's 
letter,  and  the  visit  was  never  repeated.  Though  be 
himself  declared  that  he  waited  upou  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, by  whom  he  was  well  received,  and  with  whom 
he  occasionally  dined,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  was 
doubted  by  those  who  knew  him  best ; for  he  was  so 
overawed  by  the  glare  of  rank,  that  he  could  scarcely 
lift  his  eye  in  the  company  of  the  great,  or  take  any 
part  in  their  conversation.  It  is  certain  that  his  in- 
discretion prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
his  recommendations  ; and  his  miseries  soon  became 
so  great,  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  records 
of  literary  history.  Even  those  miseries  could  rouse 
him  to  no  other  exertion  than  the  writing  of  mendi- 
cant letters.  Respect  to  the  memory  ot  his  father 
induced  some  of  the  dissenting  clergymen  to  relieve 
him  with  occasional  benefactions.  Yet  never,  per- 
haps, was  there  a more  unworthy  object  of  chanty  ; 
for  his  indolence  and  indiscretion  were  even  exceeded 
by  his  low  selfishness  and  gross  sensuality.  With  the 
money  which  he  sometimes  extorted  by  a supplicato- 
ry letter,  he  would  go  into  a tavern,  order  an  elegant 
entertainment,  drink  of  the  most  costly  wines  and 
thus  squander  all  the  money  ivhich  he  had  received, 
without  a single  companion  to  participate  the  luxury, 
and  while  his  wife  and  child  were  starving  at  home.  It 
cannot  be  wondered  that  Ins  friends  weaned  out  by  his 
perpetual  applications,  at  length  withheld  contribu- 
tions Which  they  found  to  be  so  ill  bestowed.  His 
wretchedness  accordingly  became  so  extreme,  that  he 
bad  no  clothes  in  which  he  could  appear  abroad  j even 


the  sheets  on  which  he  lay  were  sent  to  the  pawnbro- 
ker; and  he  was  forced  to  confine  himself  to  bed  with 
no  other  covering  than  a blanket.  Hit  mode  of  writing 
in  this  situation  was  singular  enough:  He  sat  up  m 
bed  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  through  which  he  had 
cut  a hole  large  enough  to  receive  his  arm,  and  pla- 
cing the  paper  on  his  knee,  scribbled,  as  well  as  be 
could,  the  versos  he  was  obliged  to  make.  He  occa- 
sionally supplied  the  want  ot  a shirt,  by  tying  white 
slips  of  paper  round  his  neck  and  wrists  ; and  in  this 
plight  he  appeared  abroad  with  the  additional  incon- 
venience ot  wanting  breeches.  In  this  state  of  mi- 
sery he  continued  for  several  weeks,  preserving  him- 
self from  absolute  starvation  by  writing  verses  for  the 
magazines,  or  procuring  occasional  benefactions  by 
abject  petitions,  and  the  vilest  arts  of  deceit.  On 
one  occasion,  Dr  Johnson  collected  a sum  of 
money  to  redeem  his  clothes  from  the  pawnbroker, 
and  in  two  days  after  they  were  pawned  again.  He 
translated  well  from  the  French,  an  employment 
in  which  he  would  have  been  frequently  engaged  ; 
but  by  the  time  one  sheet  was  finished,  he  generally 
pawned  the  original : if  his  employer  redeemed  it, 
another  sheet  would  be*  completed,  and  the  book 
again  be  pawned  ; and  this  perpetually.  After  spend- 
ing some  years  in  this  forlorn  and  contemptible  state, 
he  was  invited  to  Reading,  in  1745,  by  Mr  David 
Hervey,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, to  compile  Anhialortcal  Review  of  the  Transac- 
tiotis  of  Europe,  from  the  commencement  of  the  mar 
with  Spain  in  1759*  to  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  in 
1745,  with  the  proceedings  in  Parliament , and  tiie 
most  remarkable  domestic  occurrences  during  that  pe- 
riod. To  which  was  added,  An  impartial  History  of 
the  late  Rebellion , interspersed  with  Characters  and 
Memoirs,  and  i/luttrated  with  Notes.  For  this  work, 
which  was  by  no  means  despicably  executed,  His  ne- 
cessity obliged  him  to  accept  the  trifling  compensa- 
tion of  half -a- guinea  a week.  About  this  tune  he 
lost  his  wife,  who  is  described  by  Cibber  as  one  of 
the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  of  women  ; yet,  in 
a letter  to  a friend,  he  affectionately  laments  her  death. 
After  his  mum  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  became 
more  decent  than  formerly,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  reformation.  The  liberality  of  some 
of  his  friends  had  furnished  him  with  a new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  he  appeared  to  pay  some  regard  to 
his  character.  He  was  employed  in  translating  Fe- 
nelon’s  Discourse  on  the  existence  of  Deity,  wh?nbe 
fell  into  a lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  his 
death.  During  this  illness,  he  had  the  satisfactio* 
to  observe  his  principal  poem,  entitled  The  Ikity, 
recommended  by  Fielding  and  Hervey  ; the  latter  of 
whom,  touched  by  the  story  of  his  misfortunes,  de- 
posited two  guineas  with  a friend,  to  be  given  to  him 
as  his  necessities  required.  For  this  favour,  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  in  a letter  to  Hervey,  in  which 
are  strongly  marked  the  humility  and  contrition  of  a 
chastised  and  penitent  transgressor.  His  whole  life, 
indeed,  had  bwn  a kind  of  conflict  between  his  de- 
praved inclinations,  and  those  religious  principle* 
which,  in  his  early  youth,  had  been  impressed  on  hi* 
mind  so  deeply  as  never  to  be  effaced.  The  remorse 
which  he  felt  towards  the  close  of  life,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  his  former  profligacy,  is  finely  desen- 
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«\  bed  in  hie  interesting  poem,  entitled,  The  Recantation . 

*****  Perhaps  the  return  of  these  better  feelings  may  be 
ascribed,  in  a great  measure,  to  a second  matrimonial 
connection,  which  he  formed  after  returning  from 
Reading,  with  a woman  of  low  condition,  but  re- 
spectable for  her  prudence  and  virtue.  Under  her 
care,  his  character  and  circumstances  were  just  be- 
ginning to  improve,  when  he  died  in  the  51st  year 
•f  his  age,  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  buried  at  the  ex- 
pence  cl  the  parish.  We  have  been  led  into  this  de- 
tailed account  of  the  life  of  Bofse,  not  so  much  from 
hit  claim  to  our  estimation  as  a poet,  as  from  the 
striking  lesson  which  his  history  affords, — that  no 
powers  of  genius  will  save  the  victim  of  indolence  and 
imprudence  from  merited  indigence  and  disgrace. 
•4  The  relation,”  to  use  the  language  of  Dr  Johnson 
on  a similar  occasion,  “ will  not  be  wholly  without  its 
use,  if  it  remind  those  who,  in  confidence  of  superior 
capacities  or  attainments,  disregard  the  common 
maxims  of  life  ; that  nothing  can  supply  the  want  of 
prudence  ; and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  art  ridicu- 
lous, and  genius  contemptible.” 

The  poems  which  Boyne  wrote  for  magazines  and 
other  periodical  works,  are  extremely  numerous  ; but 
from  the  haste  in  which  most  of  them  were  produ- 
ced, are  scarcely  worth  collecting.  His  principal 
poems  are  “ The  Deity,”  44  The  Vision  of  Patience,” 
44  Ode  to  Mr  William  Cuming,”  “An  imitation  of 
Horace  and  Lydia,”  “ An  Epistle  to  Henry  Brooke, 
Eaq.,”  “ A Recantation,”  and  44  Albion**  Tri- 
umph.” All  of  these,  except  Recantation,  and  Al- 
bion’s Triumph,  are  to  be  found  in  Dr  Anderson's 
Collection  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  were 
the  genius  or  acquisition  of  Boyne  confined  to  poetry 
alone.  He  had  likewise  a taste  for  painting,  music, 
and  heraldry,  with  the  latter  of  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  Had  the  talents  which  he  naturally 
possessed,  instead  of  being  shrouded  in  indolence,  or 
prostituted  to  rices,  been  employed  according  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  virtue,  he  might  have  risen  to 
eminence  and  respectability,  and  have  escaped  the  al- 
most unparalleled  miseries  which  marked  every  period 
of  his  literary  career.  (£) 

BRABANT,  formerly  a duchy,  and  one  of  the 
province!  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  now  forming 
three  departments  of  the  French  empire  ; is  bounu- 
ed  on  the  north  by  Holland  and  Guclderland,  on  the 
raat  by  Guelderland  and  Liege,  on  the  south  by  Na- 
mur and  Hainault,  and  by  Flanders  and  Zealand  on  the 
west.  It  was  originally  divided  into  four  quartern,  viz. 
Louvain,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Bois-le-Duc.  Its 
circumference  is  estimated  at  SO  French  miles,  and  it 
contains  28  walled  towns,  with  about  700  villages. 
It  is  watered  by  several  considerable  rivers,  and  tri- 
butary streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Meuse, 
the  Scheldt,  the  Dyle,  the  Dcmrs,  the  Ncthc,  and 
the  Aa.  The  Demes,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Ghete,  the  Dyle,  the  Senne,  and  the  Nethe, 
takes  the  name  of  Rupel,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Scheldt.  It  has  also  two  canals,  one  near  Brus- 
sels, which  reaches  from  the  Senne  to  the  village  of 
Willebroeck,  near  which  it  communicates  with  the 
Rupel  > aad  the  other  joins  the  Rupel  with  the  city 
of  Lou  vain. 


Brabant  has  always  held  the  pre-eminence  among  Brabant, 
the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  anciently  „ — v~— 
the  scat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  so- 
vereign ; and  when  the  general  assembly  of  the  states 
was  convoked,  the  first  place  and  voice  belonged  to  the 
deputies  of  Brabant.  This  province  was  the  original 
residence  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  first 
erected  into  a duchy  by  that  monarch  in  the  begin- 
ning of* the  9th  century.  It  continued  to  be  govern- 
ed, as  a separate  state,  by  princes  of  his  family  until 
1005,  when  it  devolved  to  Lambert  II.  Count  of 
Louvain,  by  his  marriage  with  Gerberge,  the  sister 
and  heiress  of  Otto,  the  last  Duke  of  Brabant.  Af- 
ter remaining  three  centuries  in  the  house  of  Lou- 
vain, it  descended  by  the  female  line  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  when  united  to  the  other  possessions 
of  these  princes,  formed  one  of  the  richest  domains 
in  Europe.  Under  the  government  of  Philip  the 
Good,  Brabant  soon  rose  to  opulence  and  distinction  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  drained  of  its  wealth  by  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  successors^ 
in  their  wars  against  Switzerland  and  France,  it 
might  have  continued,  for  a long  lime,  the  most  opu- 
lent country  of  Christendom.  Its  fairs  were  crowd- 
ed with  merchants  from  every  nation,  and  its  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  in  great  de- 
mand over  all  Europe.  The  shout  of  the  Braban- 
ders  in  the  day  of  battle,  gave  to  their  sovereign  the 
title  of  the  rich  Duke;  and  Philip  de  Comminei 
likened  the  prosperity  of  this  country  to  the  plenty 
of  the  land  of  promise.  About  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  sovereignty  of  Brabant,  with  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  was  transferred 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  with  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  But 
neither  its  privileges  nor  prosperity  were  affected  by 
the  change.  The  same  love  of  liberty  and  spirit  of 
industry  actuated  its  inhabitants  ; and  it  continued 
to  equal,  if  not  surpass  its  ancient  grandeur  under 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Antwerp  had  become  the 
great  magazine  of  the  northern  nations.  The  Scheldt 
was  covered  with  numerous  fleets,  that  kept  their 
course  to  this  celebrated  port ; and,  according  to 
Guiccardini,  a writer  of  that  age,  Antwerp,  where 
all  languages  were  spoken,  seemed  to  be  the  common 
city  ©fall  nations.  But  upon  the  abdication  of  Charles 
V.,  when  Brabant  came  into  the  possession  of  Philip 
II.,  its  disasters  and  fall  commenced.  After  having 
deluged  it  with  blood,  and  despoiled  it  of  those  pri- 
vileges which  so  many  princes  had  respected,  he  re- 
duced it  to  the  most  degraded  state,  by  civil  and  reli- 
gious despotism.  Under  his  successors,  commerce 
and  the  arts  rapidly  declined.  Its  deserted  cities 
shewed  only,  in  their  wide  extent,  the  remains  of 
their  former  prosperity  ; and  the  people,  dispirited 
by  oppression,  scarcely  retained  the  semblance  of  their 
ancient  greatness.  The  numerous  branches  of  the 
Scheldt  were  seized  by  Holland,  who  now,  triumph- 
ant in  war,  extorted  this  humiliating  concession 
from  the  weakness  of  Spain  ; tlut  Antwerp,  whose 
competition  she  dreaded,  should  hold  no  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean  by  the  navigation  of  that  river* 

The  commerce  of  this  city,  languishing  before,  wasnow- 
exttnguished.  Her  exchange  was  forsaken,  her  ware- 
houses were  empty  j and  the  Scheldt  wafted  no  ves- 
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ttr.ilxant.  ^Is  to  her  port,  but  *mall  trading  barks  from  the 

rivers  and  canals  of  Holland.  In  the  17th  century, 

the  United  Provinces  took  possession  of  the  northern 
part  of  this  duchy,  which  they  called  Dutch  Bra- 
bant, am!  which  formed  an  eighth  state  of  the  repub- 
lic ; and  after  the  battle  of  Ramiliesin  170b,  the  re- 
maining part  wai  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  During  the  laut 
century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  empe- 
rors, a commercial  spirit  began  to  revive,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  mad*  to  animate  this  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  by  opening  a trade  to  the  East  Indies;  but 
the  Braba  riders  have  never  been  able  to  rise  from  their 
degradation.  Their  name  lias  seldom  been  mention- 
ed among  the  nations,  except  when,  like  absolute  pro- 
perty, they  were  transferred  from  one  princely  family 
to  another ; and  though  the  insurrections  occasioned 
by  the  arbitrary,  but  wise  measures  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  If.,  promised  them  liberty  aud  independence, 
yet  by  the  revolution  in  which  they  terminated,  they 
fell  into  the  more  intolerable  despotism  of  an  abso- 
lute aristocracy.  When  the  French  passed  the  Rhine 
iu  the  revolutionary  war,  they  established  themselves 
in  this  country  ; and  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
in  1707,  and  that  of  Luneville  in  1801,  Austrian 
Brabant  was  ceded  to  France,  when  it  wa3  formed 
into  the  departments  of  the  Deux  Nethct,  and  the 
Dyle ; and  since  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  the 
French  empire,  Dutch  Brabant  hr, a been  converted 
into  the  department  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  though  now  lost 
to  all  sense  of  political  independence,  yet  possess 
many  good  qualities.  They  are  remarkably  phleg- 
matic, but  humane,  good  natured,  and  friendly  ; and 
even  amid  the  violence  of  passion,  they  arc  neither 
cruel  nor  implacable.  But  however  insensible  to 
their  present  degradation,  this  people  once  possessed 
high  notions  of  liberty,  and  enjoyed,  under  their  first 
princes,  personal  freedom  ana  security  beyond  any 
other  state  in  Europe.  Even  so  early  as  the  9th 
century,  the  constitution  of  Brabant  affords  an  exam- 
ple of  civil  liberty,  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  at  this 
day  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  Blgde  I/ikomstc 
van  Brabant,  the  joyous  entry  of  Brabant,  which  was 
the  great  charter  of  their  freedom,  was  to  named,  be- 
cause the  sovereign  when  he  enured  upon  his  govern- 
ment, bound  himself  by  an  oath,  to  govern  according 
to  this  charter.  In  it,  the  conditions  are  declared, 
oil  which  the  people  consented  to  yield  obedience, 
and  on  which  the  prince  was  willing  to  reign  ; 
and  a remarkable  clause  is  added,  that  if  the  so- 
vereign should  infringe  any  article  of  the  Joyous 
Entry,  his  subjects  should  be  released,  from  all  duty 
and  service,  until  due  reparation  should  be  made.  By 
this  instrument,  no  arbitrary  mandate  could  deprive 
a citizen  of  his  liberty  ; his  dwelling  was  sacred,  and 
if  suspected  of  a crime,  the  officers  of  justice  could 
not  enter  his  house  unless  two  magistrates  were  pre- 
sent. If  apprehended,  lie  had  a right,  after  a limited 
time,  to  call  upon  his  judges  to  determine  whether 
there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  his  detention. 
Without  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  states, 
( which  consisted  of  three  orders,  the  clergy,  the  no- 
bles, and  the  commons,)  no  taxes  could  be  imposed, 


or  subsidies  granted,  and  in  the  latter  esse  the  cam- 
mans  could  not  agree,  until  they  collected  the  sense  *■*•-*  : : j| 
of  their  constituents  in  the  different  cities  which  they 
represented.  The  dukes  of  Brabant  and  Bur- 
gundy, and  in  later  times  the  princes  of  Austria, 
governed  acccording  to  this  charter.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  privileges  which  the  Brabanden 
enjoyed,  by  a decree  of  the  emperors,  callrd  the 
Golden  Bull  of  Brabant,  it  was  forbidden  to  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  within  or  without  their  domi- 
nions, to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of 
Brabant,  unless  justice  should  be  denied  by  their  own 
sovereign.  Their  personal  liberty  was  equalled  by 
their  ingenuity  aud  industry  ; and  while  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  knew  no  other  business  but  that  of 
war,  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant  were  trained  to  the 
diligence  of  trades  and  crafts.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture in  particular,  was  held  in  very  great  esteem. 

It  gave  occupation  to  vast  multitudes,  and  brought 
great  wealth  into  the  country'.  But  while  commerce 
and  the  arts  flourished  here,  at  a very  early  period, 
beyond  those  of  any  other  country,  agriculture  was 
not  forgotten,  and  while  there  were  precipitated  in  1 
the  fall  of  its  independence,  this  last  still  retains  its 
vigour.  Swelling  into  hills  of  a gentle  ascent,  and 
covered  with  rich  country  scats,  wood*  and  lakes,  in- 
closed grounds,  and  champaign  fields,  Brabant  pre- 
sents a beautifully  diversified  appearance,  and  iu  the 
greatest  part  of  its  extent  is  both  populous  and  fer- 
tile. Every  species  of  agriculture  which  is  common 
to  the  country,  is  in  m high  perfection  as  in  England, 
and  the  best  parts  of  England  are  even  sometimes 
surpassed.  It  produces,  in  great  abundance,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  buck- wheat,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
a species  of  grass  called  spor'e,  which  is  cultivated  in 
no  other  country  except  in  Guclders  and  Clcvcs,  and 
of  which  they  make  most  excellent  hay.  Brabant  is 
still  famous  lor  its  drabs,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  as 
also  for  its  camic:s,  carpets,  and  luce.  See  Shaw's 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Netherlands.  Hob 
croft’s  Travels  from  Hamburgh  to  Paris . Foster’s 
Travels.  Peuchct,  Dictionnaire  Universel.  Stc  abo 
Netherlands,  (p) 

BRABEJUM,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Po- 
lygamy, and  order  Moncecia.  Sec  Bor  any,  page 
345.  (rr) 

BRACCIOLINI,  Poooio,  a celebrated  restorer 
of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  iu  the 
year  1380,  at  Terra  Nuova,  a smalltown  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic  of  Florence.  From  bis  father, 
Guiccio  Braccudim,  he  inherited  no  advantages  of 
rank  or  fortune;  but  for  those  literary  attainments, 
in  which  lie  afterwards  became  so  eminent,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth  were  peculiarly  favourable. 

The  writings  of  Petrarca  and  Boccacio  were  now 
read  with  avidity  ; and  the  zeal  of  these  great  men 
fur  the  revival  of  literature,  had  kindled  throughout 
Italy  an  ardent  spirit  of  emulation.  Trie  city  of 
Florence  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  enthu- 
siasm, with  which  its  principal  inhabitants  cultiva- 
ted and  patronised  the  liberal  arts.  It  became,  ot 
course,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  moat  learned  men 
of  the  time  ; some  of  whom  were  induced,  by  consi- 
derable salaries  ai  d rewards,  to  undertake  the  task  of 
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cfo'lni.  public  initrurttoi.  Amoi*g  other  eminent  scholars, 
v— * whom  these  advantages  xttractrd  to  Florence,  were 
Giovanni  Malpaghino,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
John  of  Ravenntt;  and  Manuel  Crysoloras,  who  had 
been  deputed  by  Pakeologtis,  emperor  of  the  East,  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  several  European  states, 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks;  but  who, 
tired  of  a commission  so  troublesome  and  unproSta- 
ble,  had  exchanged  the  office  of  ambassador  for  the 
humbler  occupation  of  reading  lectures  on  the  Gre- 
cian classics.  Poggio  studied,  under  Malpaghino, 
the  admired  productions  of  ancient  Rome.  Cryso- 
loras  was  his  preceptor  in  the  Grecian  language ; — 
that  divine  language,  which,  as  Mr  Gibbon  finely  ex- 
presses it,  “ gives  a soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and 
a body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.”  The  li- 
terary fame  which  Poggio  afterwards  acquired,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  made  under 
these  celebrated  masters. 

After  completing  bis  studies,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
probably  about  the  year  1402;  and  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  Boniface  IX.,  who  appointed  him 
writer  of  the  apostolic  letters.  He  was  then  about 
22  years  of  age  ; of  a lively  fancy,  and  an  ardent 
constitution.  The  scantiness  of  his  revenue,  how- 
ever, preserved  him  from  the  dissipation  and  licenti- 
ousness which  prevailed  at  the  Roman  court  ; and 
his  leisure  hours  were  either  devoted  to  study,  or 
spent  in  the  company  of  learned  men,  from  whose 
conversation  he  could  derive  improvement  and  de- 
light. He  was  soon  deprived  of  the  patronage  of 
Boniface,  who  died  about  two  years  after  Poggio's 
arrival  in  Rome  ; hut  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure the  favour  of  Innocent  VII.,  who  succeeded 
Boniface  on  the  Papal  throne.  The  most  gratifying 
fruit  of  his  influence  with  Innocent,  wav  the  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  fortune  of  hit  frtend  Leon- 
ardo Aretino,  whom  he  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  pope,  and  whose  abilities  obtained  for  him,  in  de- 
fiance of  competition,  the  dignity  of  apostolic  scribe. 

During  the  violent  dissensions  which  followed  the 
death  of  Innocent,  Poggio  removed  from  the  scene 
of  contention,  to  enjoy,  at  Florence,  the  society  of 
his  literarv  friends.  On  this  occasion  he  was  hon- 
oured witn  particular  regard  by  Niccolo  Niccoli,  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  a distinguished  patron  of  litera- 
ture. Notwithstanding  his  retreat  from  the  pontifi- 
cal palace,  Poggio  still  seems  to  have  retained  his 
office  in  the  chancery,  and  continued  to  act  as  apos- 
tolical scribe,  both  to  Alexander  V„  and  to  his  suc- 
cessor John  XXII.  The  death  of  Manuel  Cryso- 
loras,  who  was  a member  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, called  forth  a warm  funeral  panegyric  from 
his  accomplished  pupil,  who  likewise  perpetuated  his 
praises  in  an  appropriate  Latin  epitaph. 

When  John  was  deposed  by  the  council,  and  his 
household  was  of  course  dispersed,  Poggio  remained 
at  Constance,  with  the  view  of  embracing  any  oppor- 
tunity that  might  occur,  of  promoting  his  own  in- 
terest, or  that  of  his  friend  Leonardo  Aretino.  The 
mortifications  which  all  the  adherents  of  John  ex- 
perienced in  Germany,  rendered  him  extremely  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  situation,  and  i»ecm  even  to  have  re- 
laxed the  vigour  of  his  mtnd.  Literary  pursuits 
ceased  to  afford  him  amusement,  and  for  a time  hi* 
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studies  were  totally  impended.  From  this  uneasy  Bftec«din». 
and  listless  state  of  mind,  be  sought  relief  in  an  ex- 
carrion  to  the  baths  of  Baden  ; his  description  of 
which,  in  a letter  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  exhibits  a most 
interesting  pictureof  what  a fashionable  watering  place 
was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Sjon  after  his  return 
to  Con-tance,  he  witnessed  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Jerome  of  Prague,  which  he  describes  with  a degree 
of  feeling,  highly  creditable  to  his  candour  and  hu- 
manity. So  deep  was  the  interest  which  he  felt  and 
expressed  for  this  great,  unfortunate  man,  that  his 
friend  Leonardo  became  concerned  for  his  safety, 
and  advised  him  to  speak  and  write  more  guardedly 
on  that  subject  in  future. 

Poggio  employed  the  leisure  given  him  by  the  va- 
cancy of  the  pontifical  chair,  in  an  expedition  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  literature.  He 
had  received  information  that  many  ancient  manu- 
scripts of  classic  authors  were  scattered  in  various 
monasteries,  and  other  repositories,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constance  ; and  determined  to  rescue  them  from  the 
hands  of  their  ignorant  possessors,  who  allowed 
them  to  remain  buried  in  obscurity.  In  a visit  to 
the  convent  of  St  Gallo,  lie  had  the  happiness  to 
discover  a complete  copy  of  Quintilian's  works* 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  in  a mutilated  and  im- 
perfect state.  He  found,  at  the  same  time,  the  three 
first  books,  and  part  of  the  fourth,  of  the  Argonau- 
tics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Asconius  Pedcanui’s 
comment  on  eight  of  Cicero's  oration*.  **  Some 
ideas,”  says  Mr  Roscoe,  “ may  be  formed  of  the  cri- 
tical state  of  these  works,  from  the  account  that 
Pogg  io  has  left.  Buried  in  the  obscurity  of  a dark 
ana  lonely  tower,  covered  with  filth  and  rubbish, 
their  destruction  seemed  inevitable.”  Ofithis  happy 
discovery,  Poggio  gave  immediate  notice  to  nis 
friend  Leonardo  Aretino,  who,  in  a highly  flatter- 
ing letter,  full  of  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
or  joy,  admonishes  him  to  proceed  with  fresh  dili- 
gence in  his  researches.  In  a monastery  of  the  monks 
of  Clugny,  in  the  town  of  Langres,  lie  found  a copy 
of  Cicero's  oration  for  Carcinn,  which  he  transcri- 
bed for  the  use  of  his  Italian  friends.  In  the  course 
of  subsequent  joumics  through  France  and  Germany, 
he  discovered  several  other  orations  of  Cicero,  the 
loss  of  which  had  Ion"  been  deplored  by  the  Earned. 

These  orations  were  De  L*gr  Agra  rut  enntra  Uni - 
lum  liber  primus — rjusdem  lifter  secundus;  Contra 
legem  Agrarian  ad  pnpulum;  In  L.  Pisonem.  To 
a copy  uf  these  orations,  preserved  in  the  abbey  of 
Santa  Maria,  at  Florence,  is  affixed  a memorandum, 
which  records  the  fact  of  their  having  been  discover- 
ed by  Poggio.  This  memorandum,  indeed,  makes 
mention  of  seven  orations  which  he  had  found  in  bis 
researches  ; and,  in  the  catalogue  prefixed  to  the  ma- 
nuscript, besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  is 
allowed  the  credit  of  discovering  the  oration  pro  C, 

Ilabirio  Pisonc  ; pro  C. Rahiriu  prrducllionis  reo ; and 
pro  Uoscio  Conurdo.  At  that  tunc  only  eight  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  were  known  to  the  classical  stu- 
dent. The  first  complete  copy  of  that  author  w.-s 
brought  to  light  by  Nicholas  of  Treves,  whom' Pug- 
gio  employed  to  continue  the  researches  in  the  Ger- 
man monasteries.  It  was  purchased  from  NichoL* 
by  the  cardinal  Giordano  Orsini,  who  refused  to  per*. 
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mit  Poggio,  or  indeed  any  of  the  literati,  to  tran- 
scribe it.  On  the  warm  interference  of  Loren/e  de 
Medici,  the  cardinal  was,  at  length,  induced  to  en- 
trust the  volume  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  who,  after  copy- 
ing it,  returned  it  to  the  cardinal,  and  thus  it  came 
into  the  general  possession  of  the  learned.  In  the  ar- 
chives of  the  monastery  of  Monte  Pa6»ino,  Poggio 
found  a copy  of  Julius  Frontinus  de  Aquceductis,  and 
eight  books  of  a treatise  on  the  mathematics,  by  Fir- 
micus.  From  Cologne,  he  procured  the  fifteenth 
book  of  Peironiue  Arbiter , a small  fragment  of  which 
be  had  before  discovered  in  Britain.  With  the  assist* 
ance  of  Bartolomeo  de  Montepulciano,  he  discover- 
ed the  exquisite  poem  of  Lucretiys,  the  poem  of  Si- 
lius  Italicus,  Lactantius’s  treatise,  De  Ira  Dei,  el 
Opificio  horn  inis , Vegetius  De  Re  Miltlari ; Nonius 
Marcellus,  Am  miaous  Marcellinus,  and  Tertullian. 
To  his  sagacity  and  diligence  in  these  important  re- 
searches, we  owe  likewise  the  entire  works  of  Colu- 
mella, the  preservation  of  Calpurnius's  Bucolic,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  works  of  Manilius,  Lucie  ocp- 
timius,  Caper,  Eutychius,  and  Probu*. 

Poggio  remained  for  some  time  at  Constance,  in 
expectation  of  preferment  in  the  Roman  chancery. 
It  does  uot  appear  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
new  pontiff,  Martin  V.,  though  he  travelled  in  his 
suit  to  Mantua.  Here  he  quitted  the  Roman  court, 
probably  in  disgust,  with  a determination  to  speud 
some  time  in  England,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  coldness 
of  that  prelate,  however,  and  the  savage  mauuers  of 
the  inhabitants,  then  sunk  in  the  grossest  barbarism, 
rendered  him  extremely  dissatisfied  with  bis  situa- 
tion, and  impatient  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
Wliile  thus  chagrined  with  disappointment,  he  recei- 
ved an  invitation  to  become  secretary  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  an  office  which  the  unpleasantness  of  his  situ- 
ation in  England  induced  him,  though  somewhat 
reluctantly, to  accept.  For  sometime  alter  his  return 
to  Rome,  the  pontifical  court  was  agitated  and 
alarmed  bv  home  dimensions,  and  foreign  wars.  An 
interval  of  peace  at  length  succeeded,  which  Poggio 
employed  in  the  assiduous  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
His  first  literary  production,  entitled  A Dialogue  on 
Avarice,  appeared  in  1429,  aud  met  with  considerable 
approbation.  The  severe  censures,  however,  which 
it  contained  against  a new  order  of  Franciscan  friars, 
called  Fratres  Observanliar,  who  were  as  popular 
with  the  vulgar  for  their  empty  and  wild  harangues, 
as  they  were  despised  and  hated  by  all  sensible  pro- 
le for  their  ignorance  and  their  vices,  provoked  the 
een  indignation  of  the  fraternity.  Poggio  was  not 
to  be  daunted  by  their  menaces,  or  silenced  by  their 
expostulations.  He  retained,  to  his  latest  breath,  his 
detestation  of  these  knavish  imjpostors ; and  in  a Dia- 
logue on  Hypocrisy , published  when  he  had  declined 
far  into  the  vale  of  years,  he  again  attacks  them  with 
the  most  sarcastic  wit,  and  with  the  shrewdest  obser- 
vations on  the  human  character.  The  freedom  with 
which  he  censures  the  vices,  not  of  individuals  merely, 
but  of  whole  classes  of  religious  hypocrites,  indicates 
a boldness  of  spirit,  aud  a warmth  of  virtuous  feel- 
ing, in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  his  character. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  freedom  that  the  Italian  edi- 
tors of  his  works  have  suppressed  the  Dialogue  on 
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Hypocriijr,  which  ProWlUnt*  haw  proermd 
circulated  with  industrious  zcaL  w.2 

Soon  after  Eugenius  IV.  succeeded  to  the  papal 
throne,  a contest  took  place  between  him  and 
council  of  Basil  j during  the  whole  progress  of  wb*b, 
Poggio  continued  firm  to  the  interests  of  the  puntiff. 

The  contest  terminated  in  the  deposition  of  Eug*. 
niup,  and  his  flight  to  Florence;  and  Poggio,  is  at- 
tempting to  accompany  him,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who  detained  him  for  a considerable 
time  in  captivity.  Finding  the  exertions  of  his  friends 
insufficient  to  procure  his  release,  he,  at  length,  pur. 
chased  his  freedom  by  a ransom,  which  the  narrow, 
ness  of  his  circumstances  rendered  extremely  oppret- 
sive;  and  immediately  on  his  enlargement,  he  cos. 
turned  his  route  to  Florence.  On  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  he  found  it  agitated  by  violent  factions.  Coi* 
mo  de  Mcdicis,  who  was  the  idol  and  the  patron  of 
the  people,  had  been  banished  by  the  aristocracy;  and 
the  literati,  according  to  their  views  and  connection, 
espoused  the  quarrels  of  the  different  parties,  sad 
waged  against  each  other  a war  of  rancorous  invec- 
tive. One  of  the  most  violent  of  these  literary  com- 
batants was  Filclfo,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  boe* 
of  Mcdicis.  Poggio,  who  had  always  been  warmly 
patronised  by  Cosmo,  grappled  with  this  tierce  ad- 
versary, and  the  contest  was  long  masnuiued,  sot 
with  the  refined  and  pointed  satire  which  might  bare 
been  expected  from  men  of  ingenuity  and  urarorng, 
but  by  the  forging  of  atrocious  falsehoods  and  ca- 
lumnies, equally  disgraceful  to  themselves  and  to  their 
cause.  Poggio,  tired  at  length  of  the  bustle  and 
contention  oi  public  life,  determined  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  retirement ; and,  with  this  view, 
purchased  a villa  in  the  pleasant  district  of  Vakhmo 
in  Tuscany.  The  Tuscan  government,  as  a mark  of 
respect  to  so  distinguished  a character,  who  enjoyed  oo 
opportunities  of  amassing  much  wealth,  passed  a pub- 
lic act,  exempting  him  and  his  family  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  public  taxes.  To  compensate  for  tb| 
want  of  magnificence,  Poggio  was  anxious  to  dignify 
his  humble  mansion,  by  the  taste  displayed  in  its  de- 
corations. His  library  was  particularly  vakubk; 
and  he  had  a small  but  exquisite  collection  of  status 
disposed  in  such  a manner,  as  to  constitute  a princi- 
pal ornament  of  bis  garden,  and  the  appropriate  fur* 
niturc  of  an  apartment  which  he  intended  to  dedicate 
to  literary  conversation!.  An  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  ancient  sculpture  had  prompted  him  to  srarcb 
out  its  relics  with  no  less  ardour,  than  he  displayed  a 
rescuing  from  obscurity  the  precious  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  He  had  diligently  surveyed 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  ; and  has  inserted  ifl  d* 
preface  t->  his  dialogue  lie  V a rid  ale  Fortune,  * 
catalogue  of  the  relics  of  Roman  architecture, 

Mr  Gibbon  lias  thought  worthy  of  beu>£  introduced 
into  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire- 
were  hi$  researches  confined  to  the  precincts  of  Ro®** 
Crypta,  Ferrata,  Tusculum,  Fcrentinum,  Alb*  Ar- 
pinuin,  Alatrinum,  and  Tiburtum,  were  ransacked 
by  him  for  the  recovery  of  monuments  of  mdc** 
sculpture  ; and  by  means  of  friends,  his  laqu*® 
were  extended  to  the  various  countries  of  Greece- 
While  engaged  in  these  researches,  he  was  rtqwt*’ 
cd  by  a friend  to  give  his  opinion  whether  Cx»r  * 
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lift!*  Scipio  Africimts  were  the  greater  man.  In  compli- 

w ance  with  this  request,  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  com- 
parison between  these  two  eminent  men,  and  gave  hi® 
decision  in  favour  of  Scipio. 

He  had  not  lived  long  in  retirement,  when  he 
formed  a matrimonial  connection  with  aTuscan  young 
lady,  of  the  name  of  Vaggia  ; a step  which,  however 
proper  or  commendable  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  then  situated,  render- 
ed highly  disgraceful.  His  treatise  on  the  important 
question,  An  sent  sit  uxor  ducenda , might  satisfy  hit 
friends  of  the  propriety  of  marrying,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  'a  young  woman,  who  had  not  yet  seen  eighteen 
summers.  But  we  cannot  conjecture  what  arguments 
could  justify  him  in  paving  the  wav  for  such  a mar- 
riage, by  dismissing  a woman  who  had  born  him 
twelve  sons  and  two  daughters,  four  of  which  chil- 
dren were  still  alive*  and  who  were  thus  deprived  of 
an  inheritance  which  he  had  secured  to  them  by  a 
bill  of  legitimation,  and  doomed  to  all  the  hardships 
of  penury  and  disgrace.  Yet,  if  we  may  credit  nia 
own  assertions,  the  forlorn  situation,  into  which  he 
plunged  the  objects  of  his  former  attachment,  occa- 
sioned him  but  little  remorse,  and  he  enjoyed,  with 
his  young  consort,  a happiness  unalloyed  by  the  dis- 
parity of  their  years. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Poggio  was  now  com- 
pletely established,  and  widely  diffused.  Hi®  works 
were  eagerly  sought  after;  and  several  eminent  scho- 
lars, who  had  been  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  some 
of  his  letters,  requested  him  to  prepare  a collection 
of  them  for  publication.  The  request  was  too  gra- 
tifying to  be  resisted.  A volume  of  hit  epistles  was 
soon  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  public;  a 
copy  of  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Riccardi  library  at  Florence.  This  vo- 
lume had  scarcely  been  prepared  for  publication, 
when  he  experienced  a severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Nic- 
colo  Niccoii,  to  whom  most  of  the  letters  it  contains 
had  been  addressed.  Poggio  paid  the  last  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  his  earliest  ana  steadiest  friend,  in  a fune- 
ral oration,  replete  with  the  eloquence  and  pathos  of 
true  affection. 

Amidst  the  duties  and  the  cares  of  domestic  life, 
Poggio  still  found  leisure  to  cultivate  his  favourite  stu- 
dies. In  1440  he  published  a Dialogue  on  Nobility , 
a work  which  greatly  increased  his  reputation,  by 
ita  dear  arrangement,  its  elegant  diction,  and  the 
abundance  of  classical  allusions  and  references  with 
which  it  is  enriched:  This  dialogue  was  soon  followed 
by  another,  On  the  unhappiness  of  Princes;  in  which, 
says  hi*  biographer,  ohepherd,  “ Poggio  dwells 
with  so  much  energy  on  the  vices  of  exalted  rank,  that 
it  may  reasonably  be  suspected,  that  resentment  and 
indignation  had  at  least  as  much  influence  in  ittcom- 
position,  as  the  suggestions  of  philosophy.  His  liter- 
ary spleen  is  discernible  in  the  sarcastic  observations 
wftich  he  introduces,  on  the  indifference  with  which 
the  rulers  of  Italy  regarded  his  researches  after  the 
lost  works  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ; in  the  detail 
which  he  gives  of  the  neglect  and  scorn  which  Dan- 
te, Petrarch,  and  Boccacio  experienced  from  the 
great  men  of  their  times ; and,  in  the  general  obser- 
vations which  he  makes  upon  the  contempt  with 
VOX.  IV.  J'ART  II. 
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which  mighty  potentates  too  frequently  regard  the  Bracc-ml  im. 
labours  o?  the  learned.  The  effusions  of  moroseness, 
which  occur  in  this  dialogue,  arc  however  intersper- 
sed with  precepts  of  sound  morality,  and  the  histo- 
ric details  with  which  it  abounds,  are  at  once  enter- 
taining and  instructive.’* 

The  prudence,  or  the  merits,  of  Poggio  had  ena- 
bled him  to  retain  his  office  as  secretary,  under  seven 
successive  pontiffs;  yet  he  had  never  been  promoted 
to  any  of  the  superior  departments  in  the  Roman 
chancery.  But  when  Tommalo  de  Sarzano,  his  par- 
ticular friend,  ascended  the  pontifical  chair,  with  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.  new  prospects  of  promotion  open- 
ed upon  him ; and,  in  a congratulatory  oration  which  he 
addressed  to  his  friend  onnis  preferment,  he  took  care 
to  remind  him,  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  glory  of 
his  pontificate  to  become  the  patron  of  men  of  ge- 
nius, and  that  he  himself,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected by  a similarity  of  studies,  and  who  had  be- 
come a veteran  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  court, 
had  a peculiar  title  to  expect  from  his  munificence 
the  means  of  an  honourable  retirements  His  hopes 
were  more  than  realized  by  the  generosity  of  Nicholas, 
who  enriched  him  by  liberal  presents,  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  distinguishing  him  by  peculiar  marks 
of  regard.  The  elation  of  prosperity  appeared  to 
give  new  energy  to  the  mind  of  Poggio,  and  to  in- 
spire him  with  fresh  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  These  happy  effects  of  his  change  of  for- 
tune, were  soon  displayed  in  his  Dialogue  on  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  Fortune , which,  for  sublime  philosophi- 
cal maxims,  illustrated  by  a detail  of  striking  histo- 
rical events,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  his  com- 
positions, and  may  well  challenge  a comparison  with 
any  production  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  TUia 
dialogue  was  introduced  with  a dedicatory  epistle  to 
his  new  patron ; and,  as  a fresh  proof  of  his  confidence 
in  that  enlightened  and  liberal  pontiff,  he  soon  after- 
published  his  Dialogue  on  Hupocrisy , already  men- 
tioned; the  boldness  of  which,  in  lashing  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  clergy,  had  it  appeared  in  the  time 
of  Eugenius,  would  probably  have  cost  him  his 
life.  His  talent  for  satire  was  again  exerted,  at  the 
request  of  Nicholas,  in  an  invective  against  Ama- 
darus  of  Savoy,  who,  under  the  title  of  tclix,  persist- 
ed in  arrogating  the  honours  of  the  poutificate.  Ni- 
cholas soon  assigned  him  the  more  honourable  taskuf 
translating  into  Latin  the  works  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus, and  the  Cyropccdia  of  Xenophon.  The  plague, 
which  raged  m various  parts  of  Italy,  during  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  jubilee  in  1450,  dispersed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  pontifical  court,  and,  during  this  period 
of  danger,  Poggio  paid  a visit  to  his  native  place. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  he  published  his  Facetice , a 
work  which,  though  the  general  dulness  and  indeli- 
cacy of  its  jokes  be  relieved  by  some  lively  sallies  and 
entertaining  anecdotes,  is  as  unworthy  of  the  talents 
of  Poggio,  as  it  is  discreditable  to  the  taste  and  the 
principles  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  chancery, 
whose  “ pointed  jests  and  humorous  stories”  are  regis- 
tered in  the  Facetice.  In  1451,  he  published  his 
Uistoria  disceptatica  Cunvivalis , with  a dedication  to 
Cardinal  Prosper©  Colonna.  In  this  work  he  insti- 
tutes a comparison  between  the  professions  of  meda- 
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Uneeiolini.  cine  and  civil  law,  both  of  which  he  holds  up  to  ri> 
s— V~'  dicule. 

In  the  April  of  1453,  the  death  of  Carlo  Aretino 
produced  a vacancy  in  the  chancellorship  of  the  Tus- 
can republic,  to  which  Poggio  was  elected  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  accord- 
ingly quitted  the  Roman  chancery,  in  which,  for 
fifty-one  years,  he  had  held  situations  of  confidence 
and  dignity,  and  removed  his  family  to  the  Tuscan 
capital,  where  he  applied  himself,  with  uncommon  as- 
ardnity,  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  As  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  esteem  of  hie  countrymen,  he  was 
electrd,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  one  of  the 
% Priors’  degti  arit , or  presidents  of  the  trading  compa- 

nies ; associations  similar  to  those  into  which  the  citi- 
zens of  London  arc  at  present  subdivided.  Neither 
his  advanced  age,  nor  tne  dignity  of  his  exalted  sta- 
tion, could  raise  the  mind  of  Poggio  above  that  ten- 
dency to  low  and  indecent  abase,  which  had  already 
thrown  so  deep  a shade  over  the  splendour  of  hit  ta- 
lents and  his  learning.  At  the  time  of  his  removal 
from  Rome,  he  was  engaged  in  a violent  quarrel  with 
Lorenzo  Valla,  a scholar  of  distinguished  eminence. 
A young  Catalonian  nobleman,  who  had  been  Val- 
la's pupil,  happened  to  possess  a copy  of  Poggio's 
epistles.  Having  got  this  book,  by  some  means,  in- 
to his  hands,  he  found  on  its  margin  several  animad- 
versions on  alleged  barbarisms  in  his  style.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  Valla  must  have  been  the  author 
of  these  animadversions,  he  immediately  resented  the 
fancied  insult  in  a fierce  invective.  This  attack  Val- 
la endeavoured  to  repel  by  an  equally  violent  philip- 
pic, which  he  addressed  to  Nicholas  V.  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Antidotus  in  Poggium.  Poggio  replied,  and 
the  contest  was  carried  on  for  some  time,  on  both 
aides,  with  all  the  coarse  weapons  of  falsehood  and  vul- 
garity. This  disgraceful  quarrel,  however,  did  not 
so  completely  occupy  the  mind  of  Poggio,  as  to 
prevent  him  from  devoting  a considerable  portion  of 
nis  time  to  studies  of  a more  agreeable  and  useful  na- 
ture. Soon  after  his  final  establishment  in  Florence, 
he  published  a dialogue,  De  miseria  human  it  condi- 
tion u;  which  was  immediately  followed  by  his  ver- 
sion of  Lucian's  Atsy  his  object  in  publishing  which, 
was  to  establish  a point  of  literary  history  till  then 
unknown,  that  Apuleius  was  indebted  to  Lucian  for 
the  idea  of  his  Asinus  Aureus . His  last  literary 

work  was  his  History  of  Florence , divided  into  eight 
books,  and  comprehending  the  transactions  of  the 
Florentines,  from  the  year  1350,  to  the  peace  of 
Naples  in  1455.  His  son  Jacopo  translated  this  his- 
tory into  Italian,  and  the  translation  almost  superse- 
ded the  original,  till  it  was  republished  in  a splendid 
form  by  Rccanati,  and  afterwards  found  a place  in 
the  magnificent  historical  collections  of  Grzvius  and 
Muratori.  He  had  not  given  the  last  polish  to  this 
valuable  work,  when  death  terminated  his  labours  on 
the  30th  of  October  1459.  The  Florentines  testi- 
fied their  respect  for  his  memory,  by  having  his  por- 
trait hung  up  in  their  public  hall,  and  by  erecting 
his  statue  on  the  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore. 

The  character  of  Poggio,  though  clouded  with 
considerable  stains,  is  upon  the  whole  respectable  and 
amiable.  His  violent  quarrels  with  some  of  hit  literary 
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contemporaries,  evince  a heart  susceptible  of  keea  Bnter, 
resentment,  yet  it  was  equally  susceptible  of  the  more 
generous  feelings  of  warm  and  enthusiastic  attach-  “ 
meat ; nor  did  any  spirit  of  jealousy  ever  prevent 
him  from  proclaiming  the  merits  of  his  literary 
friends.  The  politeness  of  his  manner,  the  extent  of 
his  information,  the  strength  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  rendered  hit  conversa- 
tion extremely  engaging;  and  his  company  was 
courted  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen. 

For  the  laxity  of  his  morals,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  his  conduct,  it  is  but  a poor  apology,  that,  in  the 
general  depravity  of  the  age,  his  vices  attracted  tittle 
notice,  and  gave  liule  offence.  His  literary  accom- 
plishments entitle  him  to  distinguished  praise,  la 
the  Greek  language  he  acquired  considerable  profi- 
ciency, and  with  ail  the  Roman  classics  he  was  inti- 
matcly  conversant.  HU  Latin  composition,  though 
not  entirely  free  from  barbarisms,  is  flowing  and 
graceful}  and,  when  compared  with  the  works  of  the 
preceding  age,  its  purity  is  truly  astonishing.  See 
Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio.  (^s) 

BRACELET*,  ( Brackiafe , Bracrlcium,  Lat. 
Bracelet , Fr.),  an  ornament  worn  round  the  wrist. 

This  ornament  was  worn  at  first  as  the  badge  of  royal- 
ty. It  wasafterwards  used  by  persons  of  inferior  power, 
till  it  at  last  became  a decoration  fur  all  ranks,  (j) 
BRACHMANS,  Bramins,  or  Brahmins,  called 
B by  the  Greeks,  constitute  the  first  of  the 
Hindoo  casts.  The  Hindoos  have,  from  all  antiquity, 
been  divided  into  four  great  tribes,  or  casts,  which  os 
not  intermarry,  eat,  drink,  or  associate  with  each  other, 
except  when  they  worship  at  the  great  temple  of  Jog- 
gemaut,  in  Orissa,  where  they  reckon  it  a crime  to 
make  any  distinction.  The  lowest  of  these  casts  is 
that  of  tne  Soodra,  who,  in  allusion  to  their  degra- 
ded situation  and  menu!  occupations,  are  said  to  haw 
been  produced  from  the  feet  of  Brimha,  when  he 
created  the  world.  The  next  cast  in  the  ascending 
scale,  is  that  of  the  By  sc,  consisting  of  merchants, 
bankers,  aud  shopkeepers.  They  are  called  Banians, 
from  their  occupation,  and  being  those  with  whom 
Europeans  arc  chiefly  conversant.  This  latter  apptl* 
lat  ion  was,  by  the  early  writers  on  Indian  affairs, 
sometimes  understood  as  applying  to  all  who  profes- 
sed the  Hindoo  religion.  The  By  sc  were  said  to 
have  been  produced  from  the  belly  of  Brimha,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  nourishment  and  provision  which  com- 
merce diffuses  through  the  state.  The  next  ia  or- 
der of  precedence,  is  the  Ketri  tribe,  or  military  cast. 
This  may  also  be  called  the  royal  cast,  for  all  their 
kings  and  rulers  should  belong  to  it.  It  was  pro- 
duced from  the  heart  of  Brimha,  as  indicative  of  the 
prudence  and  courage  which  should  distinguish  states- 
men and  soldiers.  The  highest  of  all  the  casts  is  that 
of  the  Braining,  who  were  said  to  have  been  produ- 
ced from  tbe  head  of  Brimha,  to  vindicate  their  supe- 
riority over  all  tbe  other  tribes. 

Like  the  Lcvitcs  amongst  the  Jews,  the  Brandos 
alone  can  officiate  in  the  pnesthood  ; and  the  judge- 
ments denounced  by  the  Mosaical  law,  against  in- 
truders into  the  sacred  office,  are  not  more  terrible 
than  those  which  the  Bramins  fulminate  against  soy 
one  who  may  seem  to  invade  the  privileges  of  their 
order.  They  alone  have  permission  to  read  the  Vc* 
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naan*.  dat,  or  sacred  books,  con  timing  the  mysteries  of 
v*-*  their  philosophy  and  religion.  The  Ketri,  alone, 
have  the  distinguished  honour  of  hearing  (for  they 
dare  not  read)  these  supposed  oracles  of  wisdom  : 
and  if  a Soodra  were  convicted  of  so  much  as  hear- 
ing a passage  from  the  Vedas  or  the  Shatters,  he 
would  have  boiling  lead  poured  into  his  ears  as  a pu- 
nishment for  bis  presumption.  It  is  curious  thus  to 
mark  the  congenial  policy  of  priestcraft  in  every  age, 
and  to  observe  the  analogy  between  oriental  and 
western  superstition.  No  object  in  nature  is  so  sa- 
cred, in  the  estimation  of  a pious  Hindoo,  as  the  per- 
son of  a Bramin  : it  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  im- 
piety to  fail  in  the  prescribed  rules  of  respect  and 
reverence ; and  to  cause  his  death,  is  an  inexpiable 
crime.  This  inviolability  of  the  Bramins  has  given 
rise  to  gross  abuses,  ana  has  latterly  called  for  the 
interference  of  the  British  legislature.  When  a Bra- 
in in  supposes  himself  aggrieved,  he  has  been  known 
to  take  his  mother  or  his  child,  and,  going  into  the 
presence  of  the  person  who  has  injured  him,  to  stab 
them  to  the  heart,  unless  he  received  immediate  re- 
paration. The  person  who  has  driven  him  to  this 
extremity,  is  henceforth  considered  as  profane,  and 
viewed  by  the  superstitious  multitude  with  horror  and 
detestation.  Sometimes  the  Bramin  choose*  to  sit  in 
Dhuma,  as  it  is  called  ; that  is,  he  takes  his  station 
before  the  house  of  his  enemy,  and  threatens  to  take 
away  his  own  life  if  he  otters  to  come  out  of  his 
house  before  he  has  given  him  the  satisfaction  which 
he  demands  : and  as  the  Bramin  sever  takes  such  a 
•tep  without  a determination  to  persist  in  his  resolu- 
tion, and  carry  his  threats  into  effect,  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  is  either  obliged  to  submit  to  perhaps 
a lawless  exaction,  or  to  incur  the  insupportable  odi- 
um of  having  occasioned  a Bramin ’a  death.  The 
British  government  has  had  the  courage  to  check 
this  absurd  practice ; and  wherever  a Bramin  is  dis- 
covered sitting  in  Dhuma,  he  is  seized,  notwitstand- 
ing the  inviolability  of  his  person,  and  thrown  into 
prison. 

All  the  learning  in  India  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bramins  ; and  they  were  so  celebrated  for  their  li- 
terary and  philosophical  attainments  in  ancient  times, 
thst  many  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Grecian  sages 
travelled  into  India  to  perfect  themselves  in  know- 
ledge. However  this  may  be,  India  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  modem 
times,  and  few  would  visit  it,  unless  they  had  the 
prospect  of  bringing  home  something  else  than  wis- 
dom. It  perhaps  would  be  going  too  far,  to  affirm, 
that  we  nught  as  well  look  for  the  learning  and  re- 
finements of  ancient  Egypt  among  the  modern  Copts 
and  Mamelukes,  as  expect  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Gymnosophist6  among  the  modern  Bramins: 
bat  certainly  we  ao  not  meet  with  any  of  their  liter- 
ary or  scientific  productions,  which  can  m any  de- 
gree command  our  respect : nay,  even  their  most 
ancient  and  venerable  records,  to  which  some  have 
been  disposed  to  ascribe  an  almost  unfathomable  an- 
tiquity, are  of  very  little  worth  in  a literary  point 
of  view,  consisting  of  a tissue  of  incomprehensible 
allegories,  and  extravagant  fables,  which  no  human 
sagacity  can  unravel. 

Of  their  science,  we  have  few  or  no  remains,  ex- 
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cept  their  astronomical  tables  and  trigonometrical  Bracimuai. 
methods,  which  have  made  so  great  a noise  in  Europe.  ' 

Respecting  their  tables,  wc  have  already  ventured  to 
give  our  opinion,  (see  Astronomy,  p.  585),  and  have 
claimed  for  them  a high  antiquity,  upon  grounds  which 
we  think  will  not  easily  be  overturned.  The  Bramins 
cannot  be  allowed  the  credit  of  thl” observatory  at  Be- 
nares, as,  according  to  the  best  Recounts,  it  was  erect- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Mahometan  emperor  Ackbcr. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the  arithmeti- 
cal characters  now  employed  in  Europe,  are  of  In- 
dian, and  not  of  Arabian  origin,  as  was  long  suppo- 
sed. The  only  learning  which  seems  to  be  held  in 
any  degree  ot  estimation  amongst  the  Bramins,  in 
modern  times,  is  metaphysical  subtlety  and  argu- 
mentation. This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
species  of  erudition  in  which  they  have  always  de- 
lighted, as  corresponding  best  with  the  indolence  of 
their  habits,  and  the  acuteness  of  their  genius.  Ac-  • 
cordingly,  we  find  regular  systems  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics, with  all  the  niceties,  distinctions,  and  classi- 
fications, which  are  to  be  found  among  the  Grecian 
dialecticians ; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Aristotle, 
the  father  of  logic,  did  not  derive  both  his  materials 
and  arrangement  from  India.  A Mahometan  histo- 
rian, as  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  records  a cu- 
rious anecdote  corroborative  of  this  conjecture.  He 
mentions,  thatCallisthenes  procured  a regular  treatise 
on  logic,  in  the  Panjab,  and  transmitted  it  to  Ari- 
stotle ; and  perhaps  curiosity  may  yet  be  gratified 
by  discovering,  that  the  Grecian  philosopher  did  not 
invent,  but  translate  and  compile  a system  of  dialec- 
tics. One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
notion  which  has  been  advanced  by  metaphysicians, 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  but  may  be  found  assert- 
ed and  illustrated  in  some  of  the  Brammical  writings. 

We  meet  with  materialists,  atomists,  pantheists,  and 
intellectualists,  if  we  may  so  denominate  the  followers 
of  the  subtle  and  ingenious  system  of  Berkeley. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Pythagoras  bor- 
rowed most  of  his  mystical  philosophy,  lus  notions 
respecting  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and  the 
unlawfulness  of  eating  animal  food,  from  the  ancient 
Bramins ; for  we  find  all  these  things  particularly 
explained  and  enforced  by  the  modern  Bnainint.  They 
still  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  except 
that  in  some  provinces  they  eat  a little  fish,  but  so 
disguised  with  rice  and  condiments,  as  scarcely  to  be 
discerned.  The  most  sacred  of  all  their  animals  is 
the  cow,  and  to  touch  its  flesh  in  the  way  of  food, 
is  regarded  as  the  highest  pollution,  and  involves  a 
forfeiture  of  cast,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  involuntarily  guilty  of  this  offence.  Hence  the 
tyrant  Tippoo  forcibly  converted  a great  many  of 
his  Hindoo  subjects  to  the  Mussulman  religion,  by 
sprinkling  them  with  cow  broth:  by  this  means  they 
were  for  ever  rendered  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  and  were  glad  to  seek  an  asylum  from 
reproach,  by  embracing  Mahometanism. 

This  veneration  for  the  cow,  points  out  an  evident 
connection  between  India  and  Egypt,  in  which  lat- 
ter country,  it  is  well  known  that  the  cow  was  the 
principal  object  of  religious  adoration  : nay',  in  the 
account  which  Bartolomeo  gives  of  a certain  Indian 
festival  which  he  witnessed,  we  recognize  all  the 
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Brachman*.  rites  of  Apis.  We  are  at  a k>i$,  however,  to  know 
v— “"v— — what  conclusion  wc  are  to  draw  from  this  fact  5 and 
it  must  still  he  matter  of  conjecture,  whether  India 
has  borrowed  from  Egypt,  or  Egypt  from  India  ; 
or  whether  both  have  not  drawn  from  one  common 
6uurce. 

The  Bramins  formerly  made  a great  mystery  of 
their  tenets  ; and  there  was  nothing  that  they  shun- 
ned  so  much  as  communicating  their  dogmas  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion  to  strangers.  The  celebrated 
Ackber,  the  wisest  of  all  the  princes  who  ruled  the 
Mahometan  empire  in  India,  was  extremely  anxious 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bramins: 
for  this  purpose,  he  made  use  of  every  argument 
which  policy  could  suggest,  to  draw'  from  them  their 
hidden  stores  of  knowledge  : finding,  however,  all 
his  efforts  unavailing,  he  at  last  adopted  the  expedi- 
ent of  imposing  on  a celebrated  Bramin,  at  Benares, 
a youth  of  the  name  of  Feizi  : this  he  accomplish- 
ed by  persuading  the  Bramin  that  Feizi  belonged  to 
the  cast  of  Bramins.  The  youth  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived, and  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Shan- 
scrit  literature  ; when  the  time,  however,  approach- 
ed, that  he  should  depart,  and  communicate  to  Ack- 
ber  the  secrets  which  he  had  gained,  he  felt  himself 
detained  by  a violent  attachment  to  the  Brainin'* 
daughter : the  ancient  sage  threw  no  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  their  mutual  passion  ; he  even  offered 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Feizi.  The  young  man 
thinking  it  ungenerous  any  longer  to  deceive  his  be- 
nefactor and  instructor,  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
confessed  the  imposture  w'hich  had  been  practised 
upon  him.  The  Bramin,  without  uttering  a word 
of  reproach,  drew  a dagger,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
plunging  it  into  his  own  breast,  when  Feizi  prevent- 
ed him,  protesting  that  be  would  do  whatever  he  re- 
quired of  him  ; upon  this,  the  Bramin  imposed  a so- 
lemn oath,  that  he  should  never  translate  the  Vedas, 
nor  divulge  the  information  which  he  had  clandes- 
■tinely  obtained. 

This  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion,  as  far  as  it  is  contained  in  their  sacred  books, 
it  now  completely  at  an  end ; and  they  may  be  ex- 
plored by  any  one  who  has  sufficient  curiosity  to  im- 
pel him  to  the  task,  and  sufficient  learning  to  execute 
it  successfully.  But  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance in  the  business  is,  that,  with  all  these  facilities 
of  information,  the  subject  is  still  as  mysterious  as 
ever,  and  though  curiosity  has  been  highly  gratified, 
we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  facts  that  can  lead  to 
a certain  or  useful  result. 

It  is  pretty  generally  asserted,  that  no  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  Braminical  system  for  many 
thousands  of  years ; we,  indeed,  recognize  many  of 
the  features  described  by  Strabo  ana  Arrian  ; but 
we  find  others  as  completely  altered.  It  is  no  long- 
er true,  that  the  offices  of  the  Bramins  are  confined 
to  devotion,  sacrificing,  and  philosophy.  They  en- 
gage in  all  the  offices  of  civil  hfe,  and,  in  many  cases, 
. nothing  appears  so  foreign  to  their  habits  as  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  The  Paishwa  of  the  Malirat- 
tas  is  a Bramin  ; his  troops  are  composed  principally 
- of  Bramins;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  through- 
out his  extensive  territories,  scarcely  any  thing  is 
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safe  from  violence  and  rapacity,  but  a cow  and « Bad#,* 
Bramin.  — v— 

It  is  also  universally  admitted,  that  the  modern 
Bramins  are  grossly  ignorant  and  immoral.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  India,  than  to  meet  with  a fellow 
infinitely  inferior  in  point  of  intelligence  to  the  rud- 
est  English  clown,  yet  assuming  all  the  grimaces  of 
sanctity  and  wisdom,  and  exacting*  as  his  due,  a re- 
spcct  bordering  on  adoration.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
natural  effect  of  the  Braminical  system  ; when  a man 
is  sure  of  honour  and  respect,  independent  of  merit 
or  exertion,  as  every  Bramin  is  by  his  birth  and  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  can  stimulate  the 
mind  to  useful  efforts:  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to 


expect  moral  purity,  where  ignorance  is  methodized 
into  a system,  and  where  this  order  of  men  is  rahed, 
if  not  by  law,  at  least  by  the  superstition  of  their 
countrymen,  beyond  the  reach  of  justicr,  and  the 
fear  of  penal  inflictions.  Accordingly,  Mr  HoU 
well,  who  stickles  as  keenly  for  the  pretenstoos  of 
the  Bramins,  as  if  he  had  been  a convert  to  their 
faith,  allows  an  observation  to  escape  him  near  the 
close  of  his  work,  which  completely  oversets  hu 
preceding  theory;  for  be  admits,  that  there  vu 
scarcely  a murder  or  a robbery  committed  in  the 
countiyy  but  a Bramin  was  found  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  He  is  careful,  however,  to  observe,  that 
he  speaks  only  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  race 
of  Bramins,  and  that  the  higher  and  more  learned 
orders  arc  to  be  exempted  from  the  charge.  It 
would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  include  a whole  order  of 
men  in  the  sweeping  charge  of  ignorance  and  profli- 
gacy, but  we  have  an  unfortunate  fact  to  state, 
which  would  lead  us  strongly  to  suspect  the  purity 
and  honesty  of  any  order  or  Bramins.  A learned 
pundit  at  Benares,  who  had  been  engaged  by  C*J>* 
tain  Wilford  to  translate  one  of  the  ruranas,  impo- 
sed on  his  employer,  by  the  interpolation  of  the  me- 
morable story  of  Satyavrata  and  his  three  sous,  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  story  of  Noah.  After 
Captain  Wilford  had  completely  detected  the  trick, 
he  sent  for  the  pundit  to  upbraid  him,  who  sworr 
by  all  that  was  sacred,  that  it  was  no  imposition;  and 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  brought  ten  of  the  most 
celebrated  pundits  at  Benares,  who  were  ready  to 
swear  to  the  falsehood. 

The  Bramins,  indeed,  seem  to  have  degenerated  is 
every  respect  from  their  ancestors.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  quotes  a passage  from  Mcgasthnurs,  a 
historian  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Seleucu*  Nicator, 
in  which  he  affirms,  that  the  physical  sciences  imoeg 
the  Greeks  were  taught  by  the  Bramins  among  the 
Indians.  Indeed  the  physical  sciences  among*  the 
Greeks  and  Indians  seem  to  be  much  on  a par,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  absurd  cosmogonies,  and  theories 
altogether  unsupported  by  experiment.  Eusebius,  in 
his  Prtparalio  Et  angelica,  1.6.  c.  10.,  states  a fact 
very  inconsistent  with  the  present  practice  of  the 
Bramins ; he  expressly  affirms,  that  they  worshipped 
no  images ; Awed*  t#aa «<  r»»  xty«ui »*> 

**r«  irtL^KO+rH  rtt9  ««<  im  f#«w- 

viv,  art  £•*«»  Ft,S*r<.  At  present  tlnrrc  are  not  grosser 
idolaters  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  nor  are  the  visible 


objects  of  adoration  any  where  so  absurd,  and  oh- 
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Bachman*.  sees?.  It  it  true,  indeed,  that  io  the  Vcdaa  and 
’ — v— Shatters,  the  unity  of  God  i*  often  expressly 
asserted,  and  illustrated  in  rery  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful language:  at  the  same  time  such  a complicated 
machinery  of  inferior  agents  is  employed,  and  the 
whole  is  so  involved  in  allegory,  that  polytheism 
may  be  said  to  be  taught  in  the  Vedas  themselves. 
This  is  the  case  with  tne  purest  systems  of  ancient 
mythology : whilst  they  admit  the  doctrine  of  a su- 
preme God  as  the  source  of  power,  and  the  author 
of  all  existence,  they  uniformly  admit  the  existence 
of  subordinate  deities,  dependent  on  the  supreme, 
and  employed  by  him  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  opinion  necessarily  leads  to  polytheism : 
people  will  always  be  most  ready  to  worship  those 
deities  with  whom  they  consider  themselves  as  most 
closely  connected ; and  the  supposed  agents  will  he 
adored,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  recommending 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  supreme  divinity.  In  this 
way  the  worship  of  saints  in  the  Romish  church  al- 
most eutirely  superseded  the  worship  of  the  Most 
-High:  and*  in  the  Indian  mythology,  Brimha,  the 
chief  deity,  has  not  a temple  erected  to  his  service, 
whilst  thousands  of  splendid  pagodas  are  raised  in 
honour  of  inferior  gods. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  religion  is  merely 
a political  device,  invented  by  statesmen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  Without 
•topping  to  controvert  an  opinion  which  has  been  so 
often  refuted,  we  merely  observe,  that  the  Bramiuical 
religion,  has  evidently  not  had  its  foundation  in  the 
policy  of  princes : it  is  in  all  its  parts  a complete 
system  of  priestcraft : it  claims  for  its  ministers  a 
dignity  and  respect  far  superior  to  that  of  kings; 
and  the  highest  monarchs  have  been  content  to  bow 
before  them,  and  to  acknowledge  their  pretensions. 
This  circumstance  sufficiently  indicates  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  order.  It  was -only  in  the  earliest 
times  that  the  priestly  office  had  such  influence  in 
society,  as  to  be  able  to  mould  the  government  and 
manners  of  a state.  In  the  remotest  antiquity,  we 
are  informed,  the  same  person  was  priest  and  king. 
The  Bramimcal  system  is  evidently  an  improvement 
on  this  plan ; for  bT  it,  the  framers  have  contrived 
to  reserve  to  themselves  the  highest  place  in  respect 
and  dignity,  whilst  they  liave  devolved  the  cares  and 
business  of  government,  on  an  inferior  order,  which 
must  act  in  all  respects  according  to  their  directions. 
The  great  extent  of  Hindostau,  and  its  remoteness 
from  the  scene  of  European  politics  and  conquest, 
preserved  this  system  unimpaired  for  perhaps  several 
thousands  of  years.  India  remained  almost  entirely 
undisturbed  by  the  inroads  of  conquerors,  till  the 
period  of  the  Mahometan  invasion.  Alexander  the 
Great  scarcely  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  it, 
and  we  make  no  accouot  of  the  fabulous  exploits 
of  Bacchus.  But  dreadful  was  the  shock  which  it 
received  from  the  Mussulman  invaders : they  swayed 
the  sceptre,  which,  in  their  hands,  was  a rod  of  iron, 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Hindosttn,  and  they  left  no 
art  unemployed,  which  bigotry,  policy,  or  cruelty 
could  devise,  to  establish  Islamism  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Braminical  religion.  By  these  means  the  Brarai- 
nical  institutions  were  considerably  affected,  and  their 
influence  lias  been  still  farther  impaired  by  the  inter. 


course  with  European  settlers:  they  still  exhibit,  Bradford 
however,  a gigantic  system  of  superstition,  whose  I 
overthrow  is  rather  an  object  of  distant  hope,  than  . 1 / ' 

■ of  sanguine  expectation. 

Sec  Maurice's  Ancient  Hist,  of  Hindostan  and 
Indian  Antiquities  passim  ; Asiatic  Researches  passim, 
particularly  the  papers  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr 
Colcbrooke,  and  Captain  Wilford ; Universal  H s- 
lory*  voL  vi. ; Phil,  Trans.  No.  268.  p.  729 ; Bartolo- 
meo's Voya ge  to  India  ; Bernier's  Travels ; Lord’s  Re. 
iigion  of  the  Bramins;  Aycen  Akberry  ; Institutes  of 
Menu,  translated  by  Sir  \tf.  Jones.  Dow's  Hindostivi, 
Preliminary  Dissertation;  Foster's  Travels;  Renders- 
ley's  Hindoo  iMcraturc ; Sketches  of  the  Hindoos,  ano- 
nymous, but  giving  a very  clear  and  satisfactory  state- 
ment; Edin.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  135  ; and  Edin- 
burgh Review , vol.  x.  p.  455,  and  vol.  xii.  p.  41.  (g) 

BRADFORD,  from  the  Saxon  Bradenford,  or 
Broad  ford,  a considerable  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill,  cm  the  Lower  Avon,  which  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts,  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and 
which  is  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  one  of  nine 
arches  and  the  other  of  four.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  church,  a free  school  for  boys,  and 
two  charitable  establishments  for  old  men  and  wo- 
men. About  ten  or  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  fine 
broad  cloth  are  manufactured  here  annually,  and  in 
one  manufactory  there  arc  no  fewer  than  1500  per- 
sons employed.  Number  of  houses  in  1801,  1288. 
Population  7302,  of  whom  4648  are  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  (h) 

BRADFORD,  an  ancient  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated 
on  a rising  ground,  from  which  excellent  stone  for 
building  is  obtained.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  church,  and  the  Piece  Hall,  in  which  various  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture  are  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  Bradford  are  worsted  stuffs, 
shalloons,  calimancoes,  broad  and  narrow  cloths, 
wool  cards,  combs,  and  leather  boxes.  There  arc 
three  iron*  founderies  in  the  town,  and  one  in  the 
neighbourhood,  all  of  which  are  advantageously  sup- 
plied with  iron  ore  and  coal.  A cut  from  the  .Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal  conveys  the  manufactures  of 
Bradford  to  the  great  marts  of  trade.  Number  of 
houses  in  1801,  1368.  Population  6393,  of  whom 
1300  were  employed  in  manufactures,  (h) 

BRADLEJA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Mo- 
ntreia,  and  order  Monadelphia.  See  Botany,  p.  328. 

BRADLEY,  James,  a celebrated  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Shirebom,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
in  1692.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  a boarding-school  in  North  Leach,  kept  by 
Mr  Egles  and  Mr  Brice  ; and  being  intended  by  his 
parents  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
was  admitted  a commoner  of  Baliol  college,  on  the 
15th  of  March  1710-11.  After  having  taken  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1714,  and  that  of  M.  A.  iu  1717* 
he  was  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  on  die  24th  of  May  1719,  and  a few  months 
afterwards,  he  obtained  priest’s  orders  from  .the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  not  only  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  but  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Brid- 
stow,  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  The  fondness 
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■radley.  which  Bradley  had  already  shewn  for  his  favourite 
- science,  and  the  talents  which  he  had  already  dis- 
placed in  the  pursuit  of  it,  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  honourable  Mr  Molyneux,  then  secre- 
tary to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  distinguished  for 
his  successful  cultivation  of  the  sciences  of  optics  and 
astronomy.  This  patron  of  learning  was  not  satis- 
fied with  paying  to  our  young  astronomer  that  ge- 
neral and  unsubstantial  attention,  which  checks  of- 
tener  than  it  invigorates  the  blossom  of  youthful  ge- 
nius. He  saw  that  science  could  only  be  cultivated 
with  success,  when  the  mind  was  free  from  the  anxie- 
ties of  dependent  circumstances,  and  he  exerted  him- 
self, with  zeal,  in  procuring  for  Bradley  the  sine- 
cure rectory  of  JLandowy  Welfry,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1719. 

The  taste  for  astronomy  which  Bradley  had  che- 
rished from  his  earliest  years,  was  encouraged  by  the 
instructions  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Pound,  who  is  well  known  as  an  astronomical  obser- 
ver, and  who  resided  at  his  living  of  Wanstead  in 
Essex,  where  his  nephew  was  for  some  time  curate. 

It  was  in  this  scientific  retreat,  during  the  intervals 
which  he  stole  from  his  professional  avocations,  that 
our  author  commenced  those  astronomical  observations 
which  afterwards  conducted  him  to  some  of  the  finest 
discoveries  of  which  astronomy  can  boast ; and  though 
at  this  early  period  he  exhibited  no  other  merit  but 
that  of  an  accurate  observer,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  notice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  MacClesfied,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Dr  Halley,  and  of  many  of  the  illus- 
trious men  who  were  at  that  time  the  ornaments  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr  Kcill,  he  was 
appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  on  the  3 1st  October  1721  ; and 
thus  had  the  felicity  of  being  associated  with  the  il- 
lustrious  Dr  Halley,  who  was  at  that  time  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry.  In  this  new  situation,  Brad- 
ley seems  to  have  abandoned  all  views  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment.  He  saw  that  his  fame  was  now  to 
depend  on  his  astronomical  labours,  and  perceiving 
that  his  progress  would  be  retarded  by  the  duties  of 
a profession,  which  it  would  be  sinful  to  neglect,  he 
cheerfully  resigned  all  his  livings  in  the  church,  and 
bent  the  undivided  vigour  of  his  mind  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hit  favourite  science. 

In  the  year  1724,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  observations  on  the  comet  of  1723  > and 
in  1726,  his  observations  on  some  eclipses  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  were  laid  before  the  same  learned 
body  ; but  none  of  these  papers  were  distinguished 
bv  any  other  merit  hot  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
observations  were  made. 

About  the  end  of  1725,  when  on  a visit  to  Mr 
Molyneux  at  Kew,  Mr  Bradley's  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  the  parallax  of  the  fixed 
•tars,  by  which  he  was  led  to  his  two  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  the  aberration  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and 
the  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis.  The  theory  of  the 
aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  a very  full  account  under  the  article 
Aberration,  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  1728,  and  extended  the  fame 
of  Bradley,  not  only  at  an  accurate  observer,  but  as 


a profound  philosopher,  over  the  whole  of  £q.  BnOr 
rope.  y« 

In  the  year  1 730,  Mr  Bradley  was  appointed  to  sac- 
ceed  Mr  Whiteside  as  lecturer  in  astronomy  and  expe- 
rimental philosophy  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  an 
office  which  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufr| 
and  in  1737,  he  published  his  observations  on  the  co- 
met which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

From  the  situation  which  our  author  held  at  Oxford, 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr  Halley,  who 
soon  perceived  and  appreciated  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  and  the  extern  of  his  attainments. 
Worn  out  with  the  labours  of  study,  and  sensible 
that  his  health  was  rapidly  declining,  thil  veteran 
philosopher  was  solicitous  that  Dr  Bradley  should 
succeed  him  as  astronomer  royal  at  Greenwich, 

-—a  situation  for  which  he  wa3,  above  all  others, 
bo  eminently  qualified.  He  accordingly  made  fre- 
quent applications  for  the  reversion  of  this  office  to 
his  young  friend,  and  even  offered  to  resign  it  in  hn 
favour,  if  such  a step  were  necessary  to  nil  success. 
Death,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  friendly  solicita- 
tions of  this  venerable  man,  before  they  had  been 
crowned  with  success  ; but  through  the  influence  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Bradley  was  appoint  Al  to  the  office  of  astro- 
nomer royal  in  1742$  an  appointment  which  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  very  properly  distinguished,  by 
conferring  upon  Bradley  the  degree  of  doctor  m di- 
vinity. 

In  the  year  1744,  Dr  Bradley  married  Mrs  Susan- 
nah  Peach,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Peach,  Esq.  of 
Chalford  in  Gloucestershire.  The  result  of  this  mar- 
riage was  only  one  daughter,  who  survived  her  father. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations  on  the  decima- 
tions of  the  fixed  stars.  Dr  Bradley  was  led,  in  1745, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  of 
which  he  communicated  a detailed  account  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1747,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield.  In  this  admirable  letter,  which  is 
equally  remarkable  for  its  philosophical  precision,  and 
for  the  simplicity  and  modesty  with  which  k u writ- 
ten, Dr  Bradley  takes  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  obligations  which  he  lay  under  to  Mr  George 
Graham,  by  whom  his  instruments  were  principally 
made ; and  we  cannot  help  contrasting  his  conduct,  w 
this  respect,  with  that  of  many  modern  mathemati- 
cians, who  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  high  claim  to 
reputation,  which  the  makers  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments most  undoubtedly  possess.  44  I am  sensible,” 
says  Dr  Bradley,  “ that  it  my  own  endeavours  have, 
in  any  respect,  been  effectual  to  the  advancement  of 
astronomy,  it  has  principally  been  owing  to  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  given  me  by  Mr  George  Graham, 
whose  great  skill  and  judgment  in  mechanics,  joined 
with  a complete  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  astronomical  instruments,  enable  him  to  contrive 
and  execute  them  in  the  most  perfect  manner.’* 
The  important  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth’s 
axis,  was  rewarded  with  the  gold  medal,  which  waa 
annually  given  by  the  Society. 

From  the  numerous  observations  which  Dr  Brad- 
ley had  now  made,  he  became  more  and  more  sensible 
of  tlwe  necessity  of  having  instruments  even  more  accn- 
rate  than  those  which  he  hod  used;  for,  to  use  his  owe 
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the  first  rank  and  talents  in  the  kingdom,  were  not  Bradninci* 
extorted  by  that  bustling  activity  and  self  applause, 
with  which  some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  force  J-*_l 
themselves  too  rapidly  into  public  notice.  Bradley 
was  too  modest  for  this  species  of  philosophical  em- 
piricism, and  too  sure  of  tame  to  talcc  the  trouble  of 
courting  it. 

The  writings  of  our  author  were  extremely  few. 

A valuable  paper  of  his  on  Micrometers,  was  publish* 
ed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1772, 

Hia  catalogue  of  $89  fixed  stars  appeared  in  the  Nau- 
tical Almanack  for  1773.  Hn  numerous  ami  accu- 
rate observations  on  the  moon,  led  to  the  perfection 
of  the  lunar  tables.  He  constructed,  from  his  own 
observations,  new  tables  for  finding  the  places  of  Ju- 
piter’s satellites  j and  he  determined , with  great  accu- 
racy, the  atmospherical  refractions,  and  gave  an  ele- 
gant formula  for  computing  the  corrections  due  to 
a variation  in  the  density  and  temperature  of  the  air. 

His  observations,  which  occupy  no  less  than  thirteen 
folio  volumes,  were  presented  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford in  1776,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  print- 
ed. The  first  volume  has  been  recently  published  by 
Dr  Hornsby  ; but,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  health, 
the  remainder  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  Mr 
Abraham  Robertson,  to  whom  they  have  been  en- 
trusted for  publication.  (0) 

BRADNINCH,  a town  of  England,  in  Devon- 
shire, situated  on  the  river  Collumb.  It  consists  of 
one  irregular  street,  about  a mile  long.  The  prwer- 
pal  manufacture  of  the  place  is  paper-making,  which 
M earned  on  to  a great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Number  of  houses  253.  Population  1 187.  ( j\ 

BRAGA,  or  Braque,  the  Bragara  and  An&sH* 
BracJuirorum  of  the  ancients,  a city  of  Portugal,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Entro  Douru  e Min  ho,  is 
situated  in  a broad  open  valley  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  small  river  Cavado.  Braga  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Bracares,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  was  ranked  by  Ausonius  among  the 
four  chief  cities  of  Spain. 

Qtice^ur  man'*  ainu  jactat  ae  Braceara  dives. 


Tl  words,  “ a*  we  advance  in  the  means  of  making  more 
*■’  nice  enquiries,  new  points  generally  offer  themselves, 
that  demand  our  attention.”  He  therefore  embraced 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  annual  visit  which 
the  Royal  Society  made  to  the  observatory,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  the  learned  deputation  from  that  body* 
the  necessity  both  of  repairing  the  old  instruments, 
and  of  obtaining  several  new  ones.  In  consequence 
of  this  representation,  the  Society  obtained  from 
George  II.  in  1748,  a grant  of  £1000,  to  beexpend- 
ed  on  astronomical  apparatus,  under  his  superinten- 
dance. With  the  assistance  of  Mr  George  Graham 
and  Mr  John  Bird,  the  observatory  was  soon  fur- 
nished with  those  admirable  instruments,  by  which 
all  his  subsequent  observations  were  made. 

In  the  year  1751,  when  the  living  of  Greenwich 
became  vacant,  Mr  Pelham  offered  it,  in  the  king’s 
name,  to  Dr  Bradley,  as  a token  of  respect  for  his 
important  services  to  science.  The  same  conscienti- 
ous motives,  however,  which  induced  him  to  resign 
his  livings  in  the  church,  prompted  him,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  decline  an  offer,  which  would  have 
set  at  variance  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  religion 
and  science.  The  king  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  disinterestedness  of  our  author,  that  he  granted 
him  a pension  of  .1 250  during  pleasure,  which  was 
continued  till  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  renewed  on  the 
accession  of  his  present  majesty. 

In  1752,  Dr  Bradley  was  admitted  into  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Society  ; and  in  1 757,  be  published 
his  observations  on  the  comet  of  that  year.  The  re- 
mainder of  our  author’s  life  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  events  which  are  worthy  of  being  recorded.  He 
continued  to  prosecute  his  observations,  with  a dili- 
too  great  for  his  constitution,  till  he  was  af- 
with  a lowness  of  spirits  of  the  most  distress- 
ing kind:  he  was  in  constant  terror  of  mental  de- 
rangement, aad  though  the  vigour  of  his  faculties 
suffered  no  abatement,  yet  the  fear  of  losing  them 
altogether,  oever  ceased  to  haunt  him  till  the  end  of 
kia  life.  In  1760,  his  bodily  strength  began  to  expe- 
rience a decline,  aad  in  consequence  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  his  kidneys,  he  was  attacked  with  a total  sup- 
pression of  urine,  which  terminated  his  existence,  at 
Chalford,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1762,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
deposited  at  Mitchim  Hampton,  in  Gloucestershire, 
in  the  same  grave  with  bis  wife  and  mother. 

The  fame  of  Dr  Bradley  was  widely  extended  during 
his  life,  and  earned  him  the  particular  notice  of  most 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  enrolled  him  among  their  number, 
in  1746.  In  1754,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg!!.  In  1757, 
he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Boulogne  ; and  he  obtained  the  same  honour  from 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 

The  private  character  of  Dr  Bradley  was  marked 
by  all  those  virtues  which  are  estimable  in  domestic 
society.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  temper, 
compassionate  and  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  kind  and 
generous  to  his  relations.  Though  be  spoke  well 
and  expressed  himself  clearly,  yet  his  silence  was  so 
proverbial,  that  he  was  said  never  to  have  spoken  but 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  attention  and 
kindness  which  were  shewn  to  him,  from  persons  of 


When  Galltcia  and  Portugal  were  invaded  by  the 
Suevi,  Braga  became  the  seat  of  their  kings,  and 
continued  so  for  170  years,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Goths.  When  Alphonso  I.  took  this  city  from  the 
Moors,  in  1240,  all  the  Spanish  bishops  submitted 
themselves  to  its  dhurch  ; and  hence  the  archbishops 
of  Braga  stiled  themselves  the  primates  of  Spain,  an 
honour  which  was  disputed  with  them  by  the  pre- 
lates of  Toledo.  The  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  several  Roman  coins,  evince  the 
antiquity  of  the  city. 

“ Braga,”  says  that  intelligent  traveller,  Mr  Link, 
“ is  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  the  place,  who  en- 
joys a revenue  of  100,000  crusades;  and  appoints 
judges  and  two  tribunals,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other 
temporal ; so  that  this  is  the  only  city  where  the 
king  does  not  appoint  a corregidor,  or  a jnizdefara . 
In  the  coutos  ( loca  ennia,  or  asylums  or  places 
where  a priest  has  jurisdiction)  round  the  town,  his 
sentence  is  final  in  criminal  affairs,  but  not  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town. 

u Braga  contains  five  parishes,  and  seven  monas- 
teries. Several  of  the  streets  are  broad,  light,  and 
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open,  but  most  of  the  houses  are  small,  as  in  all  in- 
land towns  in  Portugal.  Among  the  objects  of  cu- 
riosity here,  is  the  large  old  Gothic  built  cathedral, 
with  its  antiquities  and  treasures ; also  the  church 
and  monastery  of  St  Fructuosa,  containing  a mira- 
culous picture  of  the  virgin,  and  rich  in  treasures 
and  relics,  stand  on  a hill  with  the  town,  so  situated 
as  to  form  a fine  object,  as  seen  from  a broad  ancient 
street. 

*«  Braga  was  a more  considerable  place  in  the 
15th  century  than  now.  It  has  a hat  manufactory, 
which  supplies  a great  part  of  Portugal  with  hats 
for  the  common  people,  nor  are  the  hats  bad,  though 
they  do  not  equal  the  English.  There  is  also  a ma- 
nufactory of  knives,  whicn  is  inconsiderable.  The 
women  are  every  where  seen  knitting,  sewing,  or 
making  linen,  and  signs  of  industry  and  activity 
•very  where  appear.  The  rich  inhabitants  of  Bra- 
ga-have  a bad  name  in  the  other  very  social  towns  of 
Minho.  They  are  accused  of  being  quarrelsome, 
fond  of  scandal,  and  their  manners  arc  very  much 
disliked.”  Population  13,000.  The  diocese  includes 
1300  parishes,  and  150  convents.  W.  Long.  8°  5% 
N.  Lat.  41®  33'.  See  Link’s  Travels  in  Portugal » 
p.  334.  (*■) 

BRAG  ANTI  A,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  and  order  Hexandria.  See  Botany, 
p.  319.  (w) 

BRAGANZA,  Berganca,  Brigantia , and  Bru 
gentium  of  the  ancients,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
CocUobrigia  of  the  ancients,  is  a town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Tralos  Montes,  situated  in  a spa- 
cious plain  near  the  river  Fervensa,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Leon  and  Gallicia.  Braganza  consists  of  a 
city,  defended  with  towers  and  a castle,  and  a town 
under  the  protection  of  a fort.  Two  parish  chorches, 
two  hospitals,  and  four  convents,  are  the  principal 
public  buildings.  Stuffs  of  silk,  velvet,  and  grogram 
arc  the  only  manufactures  of  the  place.  The  Oyder 
of  Braganza  comprehends  the  city  itself,  and  twelve 
other  towns,  and  contains  about  75,000  inhabitants. 
There  were  mines  of  silver  in  the  Duchy.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  2,700.  W.  Long.  6°  25',  N.  Lat. 
41®  44'.  (o) 

BRAHE,  Tycho,  a celebrated  astronomer,  was 
bora  on  the  14th  December,  154*6,  at  Knudstorp, 
a small  lordship,  near  Helsingborg,  in  Schonen,  and 
was  descended  from  a noble  Swedish  family  that  had 
for  some  time  been  settled  in  Denmark.  Blessed,  or 
burdened  perhaps,  with  a large  family,  his  father, 
Otto  Brahe,  was  anxious  to  educate  his  sons  at  the 
least  expencc,  and  therefore  chose  foe  them  the  ho- 
nourable and  easy  profession  of  a soldier.  His  son 
Tycho,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  adopt- 
ed as  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  George  Brahe,  who,  per- 
ceiving the  capacity  of  his  nephew,  and  his  fondness 
for  study,  got  him  instructed  in  the  Latin  language, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  father. 

At  the  ago  of  twelve,  after  the  death  of  Otto 
Brahe,  his  uncle  sent  Tycho  to  Copenhagen  to  com- 
plete Ins  studies,  preparatory  to  his  entering  upon  the 
profession  of  the  law.  After  he  had  spent  two  years  at 
ihu  university  without  exhibiting  a predilection  for  any 
partu  ular  branch  of  knowledge,  his  passion  for  astro- 
si +my  was  excited  by  one  of  those  accidental  circum- 
t'WMt  t«  which  science  has  so  often  been  indebted 


for  her  most  able  cultivators.  The  great  cctips?  of  fink 
the  sun  on  the  2 1st  of  August  1560,  attracted  his 
notice,  and  he  was  struck  with  aatonishment  when 
he  perceived  that  it  happened  at  the  precise  tune  at 
which  it  was  predicted.  From  that  moment  he  de- 
termined to  understand  a science  so  correct  in  its 
principles,  and  he  immediately  purchased  a copy  of 
the  Tabula:  Bergenses  by  Jo.  Stadius,  from  which 
he  acquired  some  information  respecting  the  plane- 
tary  motions. 

After  finishing  his  studies  at  Copenhagen,  hearts 
sent  to  Leipsic,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  law ; 
but  the  attractions  of  astronomy  withdrew  his  atten- 
tion from  every  other  subject,  unless  when  his  tutor 
urged  him,  by  his  remonstrances,  to  prepare  for 
the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined.  The  poc- 
ket money  allowed  him  by  his  uncle,  was  uniformly 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  astronomical  books; 
and  with  a little  celestial  globe,  he  studied  the  names 
of  the  stars,  when  sleep  had  disarmed  the  vigilance  of 
his  preceptor. 

After  remaining  three  years  at  Leipsic,  he  was 
preparing  to  make  the  tonr  of  Germany ; but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  uncle’s  death,  in  1565,  he  returned 
to  inherit  the  fortuoe  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him.  His  relations  seem  to  have  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  last  effort  to  subdue  his  love 
of  science,  and  to  bend  his  mind  to  the  level  of  hit 
profession.  They  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for  hi- 
ving neglected  his  studies : and  thev treated  hii  astro- 
nomical knowledge  as  useless,  and  even  degrading, 
till  his  situation  became  so  uncomfortable,  that  he 
left  the  country  with  the  design  of  travelling  through 
Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  travels,  when  Tycho  had 
arrived  only  ^ Roatoch,  an  accident  occurred,  which 
had  nearly  terminated  his  career.  At  a wedding 
feast  to  which  he  was  invited,  he  quarrelled  with  a 
Danish  nobleman  about  tome  subject  in  geometry,  and 
being  both  of  impetuous  dispositions,  the  mathematici- 
ans resolved  to  settle  the  difference  in  the  field.  In  this 
duel  Tycho  lost  a considerable  portion  of  his  nose, 
a loss  which  he  very  dexterously  supplied  with  a sub- 
stitute made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  fastened  by 
means  of  glue,  so  as  to  resemble  the  real  member. 

During  his  visits  to  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  Tycho  became  acquainted  with  the 
most  illustrious  astronomers  of  the  times,  and  ne- 
glected oo  opportunity  of  improving  in  his  favourite 
study.  Among  these  were  the  Landgrave  of  Hesie, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  of  his  age,  who 
contributed  much  to  the  future  comfort  of  lycho. 

During  his  stay  at  Augsburgh,  he  farmed  an  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Peter  Kami?, 
and  he  inspired  with  a love  of  astronomy  Peter  H»»* 
sell,  the  consul  or  burgomaster  of  the  city.  This 
public-spirited  magistrate  built  an  excellent  obser- 
vatory at  his  own  expence,  under  the  direction  of 
Tycho,  in  which  they  made  many  valuable  observa- 
tions before  Tycho  left  Augsburgh.  Hainzcll  con- 
tinued to  observe  the  heavens  with  great  assiduity, 
and  afterwards  published  his  observations  on  the 
new  star  which  appeard  in  1572. 

In  1570,  Tycho  returned  to  Copenhagen  ; but 
from  the  fame  which  he  had  already  acquired,  he 
was  invited  to  court,  and  harassed  with  the  visits  ssd 
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»i*.  attentions  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  To  avoid  the 
r serious  interruptions  to  his  studies  which  he  thus 
suffered,  he  retired  to  Herritzvold,  near  his  native 

flace,  where  his  maternal  uncle,  Steno  Dillc,  offered 
im  every  accommodation  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  In  this  sequestered  spot,  the  mind  of  our 
astronomer  was  at  the  same  time  distracted  with  the 
study  of  alchemy  and  the  passion  of  love  ; but  he 
found  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone,  than  the  object  of  his  affections.  The 
young  girl  with  whom  he  was  so  violently  enamour- 
ed, w.is  the  daughter  of  a neighbouring  peasant ; and 
though  he  endeavoured,  by  several  ingenious  argu- 
ment*, to  convince  hi*  relations,  that  the  inferiority 
of  her  rank  would  make  her  a more  suitable  wife  to 
a philosopher,  yet  his  marriage  produced  an  animo- 
sity among  the  parties,  which  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonal interference  of  the  king  was  able  to  com- 
pose. 

During  Tycho's  residence  at  Hcrritzvold,  he  dis- 
covered the  new  star  in  Cassiopeia,  which  appear- 
ed in  1572,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  * The 
observations  which  Tycho  made  on  this  singular 
body,  were  published  at  Copenhagen,  in  quarto,  in 
1573,  under  the  title  of  Dc  worn  stclla , unno  1572, 
die  Sow  1 1 . vet  peri,  in  at  teri stria  CaisiajHict  circa 
verticem  cxistente , annoque  inscquetUi  cons  puna,  sed 
ntensc  Main  magiiiludine  et  splendore  jam  dimixuta. 

About  this  time  Tycho  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  and  was  requested  by  King  Frederick 
II.  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  in 
which  he  gave  a copious  view  of  the  science,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  defend  the  reveries  of  judicial 
astrology.  The  coldness  which  still  existed  between 
Tycho  and  his  friends,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
interference,  induced  him  to  think  with  seriousness 
of  settling  in  some  distant  country,  where  he  might 
pursue,  without  interruption,  the  quiet  researches  of 
science.  He  accordingly  left  Denmark,  and  after 
travelling  through  Germany,  and  as  far  as  Venice, 
he  at  length  fixed  upon  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  as  a 
suitable  retreat  for  himself  aud  his  family.  But 
when  he  returned  to  Denmark  to  prepare  for  the 
removal  of  his  family  and  his  instruments,  he  found 
that  Frederick  had  been  informed  of  his  views  by 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  was  resolved  to  detain  with- 
in his  kingdom  a philosopher  who  was  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments.  He  settled  upon  him  a pension 
of  lOOO  crowns  a year  ; he  presented  him  with  the 
canonry  of  Rorchild,  with  an  annual  income  of  2000 
crowns ; and  he  made  over  to  him  the  island  of  Huen, 
and  promised  to  erect  in  this  sequestered  spot  an  ob- 
servatory, completely  furnished  with  the  choicest  in- 
struments. Elated  with  the  munificence  of  his  so- 
vereign, Tycho  gratefully  accepted  the  generous  of- 
fer : T*he  foundation  stone  of  the  observatory,  which 
he  called  Uramburg,  was  laid  on  the  eighth  of 
August,  1576,  and  a building,  60  feet  square,  con- 
taining a commodious  suite  of  apartments,  and  a sub- 
terraneous laboratory,  was  speedily  completed  at  the 


expence  of  nearly  20,000/.  A detached  building, 
called  Stiernberg,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Star**  was 
afterwards  constructed  by  Tycho  himself,  f 

In  this  situation,  so  congenial  to  his  wishes,  Tycho 
continued  to  observe  tht  heavens  for  nearly  21  years. 
He  gave  instructions  in  astronomy  to  a number  of 
scholars,  several  of  whom  were  sent  at  the  king's  ex- 
pence, while  others  were  supported  and  educated  by 
himself ; and  though  at  a distance  from  society,  he 
was  honoured  with  frequent  visits  by  many  princes, 
as  well  as  philosophers.  Ulric,  Duke  of  Mechlcn- 
burg,  accompanied  with  his  daughter,  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  and  William,  Prince  ot  Hesse,  were  among 
the  number  of  his  guests. 

In  the  year  1588,  Tycho  printed  and  distributed 
among  his  frieudt,  a new  work,  entitled,  Tychonis 
Brahe  Dani,  de  mundi  athcrci  rectnliortbns  pheno - 
men  it  liber  secundus , i/ui  csl  de  iUuslri  Stella  caudate 
anno  1517,  conspecla.  This  book,  which  contains 
the  new  positions  of  the  stars,  several  methods  of 
calculation,  and  details  of  astronomical  observations 
and  also  discussions  on  the  works  which  had  already 
been  written  on  this  famous  comet,  was  not  finished  till 
1603,  and  bears  on  the  title-page  the  dale  of  Frank- 
fort, 1610.  The  cause  of  this  delay  in  its  publica- 
tion was  owing  to  some  additions  which  Tycho  was 
anxious  to  make  to  his  work. 

When  James  VI.  of  Scotland  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  1590,  to  conclude  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Anne,  he  spent  no  fewer  than  eight  days 
under  the  roof  of  Tycho,  at  Uraniburg.  On  his  de- 
parture from  Hucn,  James  presented  Tycho  with  a 
magnificent  present ; composed  a set  of  Latin  verses 
in  honour  of  the  astronomer ; and  accompanied  his 
royal  license  for  the  publication  of  Tycho's  works, 
with  the  following  complement  to  the  talents  of  their 
author : 

**  Nor  am  I acquainted,"  says  he,  14  with  these 
things  on  the  relation  of  others,  or  from  a mere  pe- 
rusal of  your  works,  but  I have  seen  them  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  heard  them  with  my  own  cars,  in 
your  residence  at  Uraniburg,  during  the  various 
learned  and  agreeable  conversations  which  I there 
held  with  you,  which  even  now  affect  my  mind  to 
6uch  a degree,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  I 
recollect  them  with  greater  pleasure  or  admiration  j 
which  I now  willingly  testify  by  this  license  to  pre- 
sent and  future  generations,"  &c. 

In  consequence  of  an  attack  upon  Tycho's  treatise 
on  the  comet  of  1577,  by  a countryman  of  our  own, 
Tycho  published  a reply  in  1591,  entitled,  Tychonis 
Brahe  apoloeetica  responsio  ad  cujusdam  peripatelici 
in  Scotia  dubia,  sibi  dc  paral/nxi  cometarum  oppo- 
site. 

The  death  of  Frederick  II.  was  a severe  blow  to 
the  fortunes  of  our  author.  His  son,  Christian  IV., 
indeed,  before  bis  niind  was  poisoned  by  the  advice 
of  his  wicked  ministers,  not  only  continued  the 
pension  of  Tycho,  but  repaired  to  Uraniburg,  in 
1592,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age,  to  visit  the  friend 
of  his  father,  and  the  greatest  astronomer  of  the  age. 


Brahe. 


• See  the  article  Astkokomy,  page  679. 

+ A plan  of  ihe  Iwlr  of  Huen.  and  n view  of  the  building*,  will  be  found  in  Hoffmann**  Portraits  Ilitt&riymr  det  ho amrj 
iiisutrro  dr  Dannttaaro.  See  also  the  (UfUftnan't  Mn'aiiat  for  November  1789. 
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Brahe.  During  the  few  days  which  he  spent  in  the  company 

"—Nr—* r of  Tycho,  he  examined,  with  the  curiosity  natural  to 
youth,  all  the  apparatus  of  the  observatory ; and  having 
shewn  a particular  fondnrss  for  a gilt  tin  globe,  con- 
taining a representation  of  the  starry  heavens,  Tycho 
presented  it  to  the  young  king,  and  received  in  re- 
turn a gold  chain  as  a token  of  his  unalterable  at- 
tachment. But  the  favour  of  princes  was  on  this 
occasion  what  it  always  has  been,— a gift  during  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  surround  and  flatter  them. 
The  envy  of  Tycho’s  great  reputation,  and  perhaps 
a personal  feeling  excited  by  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  or  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  instigated  the 
advisers  of  the  young  king  to  forget  the  hospitality 
which  he  received  at  U ram  burg,  and  to  deprive 
Tycho  of  his  pension,  and  of  the  canonry  of  Ros- 
child.  The  minister  Walehendorf,  a name  blackened 
in  the  eye  of  science,  will  descend  to  posterity  load- 
ed with  the  execrations  of  every  wise  and  virtuous 
man. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  his 
establishment  in  Huen,  Tycho  quitted  that  favourite 
retreat,  endeared  to  science  by  the  importance  of  his 
labours,  and  removed  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  wait- 
ed for  the  earliest  opportunity  of  leaving  for  ever  an 
ungrateful  country.  * With  his  wife  and  children, 
and  instruments,  he  landed  at  Rostock,  and  spent  a 
year  at  Wansbeck  with  his  friend  Henry  Rantzau  or 
Kanzovius,  who  published  in  1600  a treatise  on  astro- 
logy,  and  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  - the 
Emperor  Rodolph  II.  a great  amateur  of  alchemy 
and  astrology.  Before  our  author  left  Uraniburg, 
he  completed  his  work,  entitled,  Tychoni * Brahe  Datti 
Epixfolarum  astronomicorum  tibri,  quorum  primus  hie 
iuKsiriss.  et  laudatiss . principis  Gulietmi  H assies 
Landl gravity  ac  iptius  mathematics  lit  eras  ttuaque 
respousa  ad  singulat,  complectitur.  Uraniburgi  ex 
qfficina  typographica  nttlhttris  1596;  and  during  his 
stay  with  Rantzau,  he  published  his  Astronomier  ««- 
it  aura  tee  Mechanica.  Fol.  Wandesburgi  1598.  j- 

The  last  of  these  works  was  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror Rodolph,  as  a preparatory  step  to  the  personal 
introduction  to  that  monarch,  which  Tycho  was  pro- 
mised by  his  friend  Rantzau.  The  wishes  of  our 
author,  however,  were  anticipated  by  a flattering  in- 
vitation from  the  emperor,  which  '1  ycho  gratefully 
accepted ; and  he  repaired  to  Prague  in  1599,  where  he 
met  with  the  most  welcome  reception.  'Phis  gene- 
rous patron  of  merit  erected,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prague,  a commodious  observatory  for  his  friend, 
and  settled  upon  him  an  annual  pension  of  8000 
crowns.  Tycho  now  looked  forward  to  better  days. 
He  renewed  with  delight  the  labours  which  he  had 
so  unwillingly  relinquished,  and  had  the  singular  fe- 
licity of  having  for  nis  pupils  two  such  celebrated 
men  as  Kepler  and  Longomontanus.  His  spirits, 
however,  were  broken  with  sufferings  and  disappoint- 
ment ; and  neither  the  continued  kindness  of  his  be- 
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ncfactor,  nor  the  society  of  such  able  pupils,  could  Ink 
sooth  his  agitated  mind.  The  severity  of  his  studirs 
had  begun  to  affect  his  bodily  strength  ; and  finding 
himself  encircled  with  new  friends  in  a distant  land, 
the  melancholy  remembrance  of  former  attachments, 
which  even  the  ingratitude  of  his  country  could  not 
extinguish,  contributed  to  prey  upon  his  mind.  The 
most  trifling  occurrences  were  magnified  by  his  dis- 
eased imagination  into  prodigies  sent  from  heaven; 
and  from  his  sallies  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  his  mind 
frequently  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  his  Utter 
end.  A suppression  of  urine,  attended  by  the  mutt 
agonising  pains,  induced  a violent  fever  and  a tempo- 
rary  delirium,  during  which  he  often  exclaimed  M A k 
frvxtra  rixisse  videar.”  These  violent  paroxysms 
left  him  in  a state  of  extreme  debility,  but  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  mental  powers.  He  saw  that  death 
was  inevitable  ; He  composed  an  extempore  copy  of 
verses : He  exhorted  his  pupils  to  persevere  in  their 
labours  : He  conversed  with  Kepler  on  some  of  the 
profoundest  points  of  astronomy  $ and  he  mingled 
with  these  amusements,  frequent  acts  of  piety  and 
devotion.  In  such  a frame  of  mind,  he  expired  with- 
out the  least  symptom  of  pain,  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  A monument,  con- 
taining the  figure  of  a knight,  in  rude  sculpture,  trss 
erected  to  his  memory  in  theTein  church  at  Prague, 
w here  h is  remains  were  deposited ; and  his  wife,  vritktwo 
sons  and  four  daughters,  were  left  to  lament  his  loss. 

Tycho  was  a man  of  the  ordinary  size,  with  light 
red  hair,  and  a pleasing  manly  countenance.  In  nis 
temper  he  was  irritable  and  passionate,  and  even  sul- 
len and  unbending.  He  possessed  au  unfortunate 
turn  for  satirical  invective,  without  the  power  of 
bearing  the  raillery  of  others.  The  misfortunes  of 
his  life  were  perhaps  owing  to  this  unhappy  propen- 
sity, which  frequently  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of 
those  who  suffered  from  his  wit.  But  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  licence  which  he 
gave  to  his  tongue,  was  a foible  or  a vice.  His  reli- 
gious principle*  were  too  well  founded,  we  think,  to 
permit  the  supposition,  that  malice  was  in  any  case 
mingled  with  his  satire.  X 

The  merits  of  Tycho  as  an  astronomer  have  alrea- 
dy been  fully  estimated  in  another  part  of  our  work.  J 
His  miscelhmeous  labours  have  not  yet  fallen  under 
our  notice.  That  a philosopher  like  Tycho,  addict- 
ed to  the  study  of  the  most  demonstrative  of  the 
sciences,  should  have  indulged  in  the  pursuits  of  al- 
chemy, and  in  the  study  of  judicial  astrology,  must 
be  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  but  to  a natural  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous, which  seems  to  have  been  predominant  in  his 
mind.  Even  at  Uraniburg,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory, 
his  greatest  delight  was  to  astonish  his  visitors  by 
making  his  pupils  appear  before  them  without  any 
apparent  communication.  If  he  met  with  an  old  wo- 
man or  a hare,  he  durst  not  prosecute  his  journey  \ 


% It  is  said  by  same  of  hi#  biographers,  that  he  resumed  hi#  observations  at  Copenhagen  ♦ aru*  that  Walcbendorf  intimated 
to  him  the  king’s  order  to  discontinue  them ; an  order  equivalent  to  a sentence  of  banishment. 

f M.  Messier  ha#  at  present  In  his  possession  the  copy  of  this  work  which  Tycbo  sent  to  Rantzau.  It  is  covered  with  utia, 
and  the  portrait  of  Tycho  is  illuminated. 

J " Nihil  Actum;  nihil  simulatum  in  ipso;  oed  scaphum  scapbam  opcllabat;  unde  wane  quod  suvtinuit  odium.”  Jn* 
liKin,  Fun.  Oral. 

§ See  History  of  Astronomy,  p.  393,  396. 
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grata  and  he  kept  an  idiot  constantly  betide  him,  whose 
incoherent  expressions  were  stored  up  and  examined 
by  Tycho  as  the  predictions  of  some  supernatural 
being.  A desire  to  be  consulted  as  a fortune-teller, 
was  another  of  the  failings  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
He  calculated  the  nativity  of  his  patron  Rudolph, 
and  having  predicted  that  some  wicked  designs  would 
be  practised  against  him  by  his  relations,  the  timid 
emperor  was  seized  with  alarm  ; and  when  the  bad 
conduct  of  his  brother  teemed  to  verify  the  pre- 
diction, lie  confined  himself  So  his  palace,  and  actual- 
ly fell  a prey  to  the  fear  which  it  inspired. 

From  these  facts,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  at- 
tachment to  alchemy  and  astrology  ; but  we  can  find 
do  explanation  of  the  deceit  wtuch  he  must  have 
practised,  when  he  made  an  apology  for  not  publish- 
mg  his  chemical  experiments.  “ On  consideration,” 
says  he,  “ and  by  the  advice  of  the  most  learned 
men,  he  thought  it  improper  to  unfold  the  secrets  of 
the  art  (of  alchemy)  to  the  vulgar,  as  few  people 
were  capable  of  using  its  mysteries  to  advantage,  and 
without  detriment.** 

Medicine  was  also  a favourite  study  with  Tycho. 
He  gave  his  medicines  and  his  advice  gratis ; and  he 
published  an  account  of  the  composition  of  an  elixir 
for  the  plague,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Rodolpn. 

Tycho  was  likewise  a worshipper  of  the  muses. 
He  wrote  Latin  verses,  and  composed  a poem  on  his 
exile,  which  was  published  at  Rostock  in  1614.  His 
taste  for  architecture  seems  to  have  been  good.  He 
drew  the  plan  of  th^  castle  of  Cronberg,  and  sketch- 
ed tht  design  for  the  mausoleum  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  which  was  executed  in  Italy,  and  erected  in 
the  cathedral  of  Roschild. 

Beside  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  Ty- 
cho wrote  the  following : Asironomia  inti  aura Ut  Pro- 
gymmasmata : quorum  here  prtma  pars  de  rest  it  ul  tone 
mutuum  solis  et  lunir,  steilarumqne  inerranlium  trac- 
tate 1602,  4to ; — De  mundi  at  herd  recent iori bus  phe- 
nomena liber  secundus , 1603,  4to  ; — De  dtsciplinis 
math  enuit  icii  oratio , in  qua  simul  astrologia  defends- 
iur,  et  ab  objectionibus  dissent ientium  vivdicalur, 
Hamburg,  4to,  1621.  The  works  of  Tycho  were  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  4to,  in  1648.  In  1657  a col- 
lection of  his  observations  was  published  at  Vienna  in 
folio,  under  the  title  of  Lucii  Baretti  ( Alberti  Curtis) 
Sytloge  Feniinandca,  sive  Collectanea  histories  cries - 
tie  e com mentariis  MSS.  observationum  Tychonis 
Brake  ab  anno  1582  ad  annum  1601  ; and  afterwards 
in  2 vols  folio,  at  Augsburg,  under  the  title  of  His- 
tori  a Celestis  complectens  obse  real  ion  es  Tycho  n is. 
The  last  of  these  works,  which  is  a most  valuable 
collection  of  observations,  occupies  more  than  1000 
folio  pages  ; and  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Augs- 
burg and  Vienna  in  1668 ; at  Ratisbon  in  1672,  and 
at  Dillingen  in  1675,  8cc.  St c.  The  Rudolphine  Ta- 
bles, which  Tycho  left  unfinished,  were  published  at 
Ulm  in  1627,  in  folio,  entitled  Jo.  Kepleri  Tabula 
Rmiolphince , quibns  Astronomies  scientur,  temporum 
longinquitate  colbpsa,  rrsianratio  continetur,  a Tq- 
ehone  Brahe  primum  anitno  concept  a et  deslinata  anno 
Ckr.  1564  exinde  observaiionibui  side  rum  accuratissi- 
rrtia  post  annum  precipue  1512,  serio  njfcclata,  tan- 


dem traducta  in  Germanium  inque  ouiam  ct  nenau  Crain 
Undo! phi  Imp.  anno  1598.  Bramah* 

The  instruments  of  Tycho  were  purchased  by  the  Machine. 
Emperor  Rodolpbus  for  22, (XX)  crowns  of  gold.—-  > _ - ^ — j 
During  the  troubles  of  Bohemia,  the  army  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them  ; 
but  the  great  celestial  globe  of  brass  was  preserved, 
and  deposited  with  the  Jesuits  of  Neyssa  in  Silesia. 

In  1633,  Udalric  the  sou  of  Christian,  king  of  Den- 
mark, carried  it  to  Copenhagen,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hall  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Sec  Gassendi  Vita  Tychonis  Brahe , See.  Paris, 

1654  t Coxc’s  Travels  in  Denmark,  vol.  v.  p.  191  ; 

De  vita  et  morte  illustris  et  generosi  viri  Tychonis 
Bka  i!  ei  , oratio  fuucbris  J oh.  Jesse  mi  J Jesse  n.  Prag* 

1601 ; and  a Life  of  Tycho  by  Wcistriss,  published  in 
Danish  and  in  German.  The  German  translation  ap- 
peared at  Leipsig  in  1756,  iu  2 vols.  8vo.  (.3) 

BRAIN.  See  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Suroeby. 

BRAINTREE,  a market  town  of  England  in- 
Essex,  situated  on  a rising  ground,  and  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  baize  manufactory,  which  was  intro- 
duced here  by  the  Flemings,  who  were  expelled  from 
the  Netherlands  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
va. The  streets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and 
many  of  the  buildings  are  very  old,  and  formed  of 
timber.  The  churcn  is  a large  building  erected  on  a 
high  piece  of  ground,  which  seems  to  have  been  once 
occupied  by  a camp.  This  church  underwent  seve- 
ral alterations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ex- 
pence of  which  was  defrayed  from  the  profits  of 
three  plays  acted  in  the  church.  The  first  of  these, 
called  St  Sv.it  hin,  was  performed  in  1 523 ; the  se- 
cond, entitled  St  Andrew , was  performed  on  the  Sun- 
day before  Rcliquc  Sunday  in  1525;  and  the  third, 
called  Fluey  Dacy  alias  St  Lwcstacy , in  1534.  Al- 
ter the  Reformation,  the  church  wardens  sold  the  con- 
tents of  the  players  wardrobe  for  50  shillings,  and 
the  play  books  for  20  shillings.  The  number  of 
houses  in  this  town  in  1801  was  454,  and  the  popu- 
lation 2821.  The  village  of  Bocking,  consisting  of 
one  long  street,  forms  now  a part  of  the  town,  and 
contains  no  fewer  than  623  houses  and  2680  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  above  600  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  baize.  See  Moraot’s  History  of  Essex.  (J) 
BRAMAH'S  Machine,  or  Press  Vor  Print- 
ing Bank  Notes.  Contrary  to  our  usual  practice, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  introduce  a description  of  this 
ingenious  machine  under  the  name  of  its  inventor.  It 
was  out  of  our  power  to  obtain  a drawing  and  de- 
scription of  it  when  we  wc  were  engaged  in  that 
part  of  our  work  which  contains  the  word  Bank, 
and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  more  advisable  to 
insert  our  account  of  it  in  this  place,  than  to  refer  it 
to  some  more  distant  article,  where  the  insertion  of 
it  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  our  general 
plan. 

In  many  other  parts  of  our  work  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
inventions  of  Mr  Bramah,  which  are  no  less  credit- 
able to  his  genius,  than  they  have  been  useful  to  so- 
ciety. His  improvements  upon  locks  ; his  rotatory 
engine  for  raising  water  j his  hydrostatic  press,  ap- 
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Br-mah*i  plied  to  cranes,  and  to  the  sluices  of  canals ; his  im- 
M aching,  provement  on  the  steam  engine;  his  planing  machine, 
’ J for  producing  parallel  surfaces  on  wood  ; his  method 
of  cutting  screws  and  turning  spheres;  his  equalising 
tool,  or  apparatus  for  turning  cylinders  at  one  opera- 
tion ; his  method  of  introducing  steam  into  the  up- 
per coppers  of  breweries  ; his  contrivance  for  lock- 
ing carnages  ; his  improved  pens,  by  which  no  part 
of  the  quill  is  lost;  and  his  new  plug  and  sliding 
cocks,  will  all  come  under  notice  in  the  course  of 
this  work. 

ft  was  formerly  the  custom  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  fill  up  the  numbers  and  dates  of  their  notes 
in  writing,  till  the  year  1809,  when  the  machine  in- 
vented by  Mr  Bramah  was  adopted  for  this  purpose.  By 
this  contrivance,  the  numbers  and  dates  were  insert- 
ed not  only  in  a more  uniform  and  elegant  manner, 
but  the  labour  was  diminished  to  less  than  onc-sixth 
of  what  it  was  before. 

The  copperplates,  from  which  the  words  of  the 
notes  are  printed,  are  double  ; that  is,  they  throw 
off  two  notrs  at  a time  upon  one  long  piece  of  pa- 
per. This  piece  of  paper,  containing  two  notes,  is 
then  put  into  the  machine,  which  pnnts  upon  them 
the  number  and  dates  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
types  change  to  the  succeeding  number,  and  that  the 
whole  operation  is  performed  without  any  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  clerk.  If  one  of  the  notes,  for 
example,  is  No.  1,  No.  1,  and  the  other  on  the  same 
paper  No.  201,  No.  201,  when  these  arc  printed, 
the  machine  alters  itself  to  No.  2,  No.  2,  and  No. 
202,  No.  202;  and  in  printing  these,  the  types  again 
change  to  No.  3,  No.  3,  and  203,  203.  The  date, 
and  the  word  London,  are  cast  in  stereotype,  and 
each  machine  is  furnished  with  one  of  these  for  each 
day  in  the  year,  and  they  of  course  are  changed 
every  day. 

The  Bank  of  England  have  upwards  of  40  of 
these  machines,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  con- 
stant use.  It  was  formerly  considered  sufficient 
labour  for  each  clerk  to  fill  up  with  the  number 
twice  repeated,  and  date  twice  repeated,  400  notes 
per  day  ; but  since  the  introduction  of  the  machines, 
one  clerk  has  printed  1300  double  notes,  which  are 
equal  to  2600  single  ones  ; for  though  in  the  ma- 
chine the  double  notes  do  not  require  more  labour 
than  single  ones,  yet  to  fill  up  the  blanks  by  writing, 
would  occupy  twice  the  time. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  is  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  and  the  principle  is  not  limited 
to  the  numbering  of  notes,  but  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  purpose  of  printing  any  series  of  num- 
Plate  hers  which  require  continual  alteration.  In  Plate 
LXXVL  LX  XVI.  we  have  represented  one  of  these  machines, 
which  is  not,  however,  precisely  the  same  as  any  of 
those  in  use,  being  only  a single  one,  and  adapted 
for  printing  one  note  at  once ; but  we  have  only  to 
suppose  it  extended  to  twice  the  length,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a double  set  of  types,  in  order  to  fit  it  for 
printing  two  notes  at  the  same  time.  In  Fig.  2. 
fig.  1.  and  °f  P^atc  LXXVI.,  a perspective  view  of  this 
machine  will  be  found,  and  a section  of  its  parts  at 
Fig.  1.  in  both  of  which  the  same  letters  of  reference 
arc  employed.  A solid  piece  of  mahogany,  A A, 
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forms  the  base  of  the  machine,  and  to  this  tiro  iron  Bram 
plates  B B are  screwed,  forming  the  side*  of  a box, 
the  front  of  which  is  removed  in  Fig.  2.  to  exhibit  ‘•’V** 
the  interior,  and  the  back  is  concealed  behind  the 
mechanism.  Across  this  box,  an  axis  D is  placed, 
having  its  pivots  fitted  into  sockets,  which  arr  fut- 
cncd  in  the  sides  of  the  frame,  as  is  evident  from  the 
figure.  This  axis  carries  the  tympan  E,  which  giwi 
the  pressure  to  print  off  the  note  attached  to  rt  by 
screws ; and  a lever  F is  also  fixed  to  the  axis,  by  which 
the  operator  forces  down  the  tympan.  The  move- 
able  types,  in  which  the  principal  novelty  of  the  in- 
vention consists,  are  fitted  into  a series  of  brass  circles, 
mounted  upon  an  axis  G,  extending  across  the  cen- 
tre of  the  frame.  These  circles  are  sufficiently  point- 
ed out  in  the  perspective  view,  by  the  numerals  on 
the  types  fixed  in  them ; they  are  ten  in  number,  ar- 
ranged in  two  lots  of  five  each.  Each  circle  (shrvt 
more  plainly  at  I,  Fig.  1.)  is  divided  into  11  pans, 
and  at  each  a rectangular  notch  is  cut,  to  receive 
the  types  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7»  8.  9,  0,  and  a bunk 
type.  Five  of  the  circles,  thus  prepared,  being 
placed  side  by  side,  upon  a fixed  axis,  G,  on  which 
they  revolve  freely,  are  sufficient  for  printing  any 
number  less  than  100,000;  because,  as  the  circkt 
can  be  turned  about  on  their  axis  independent  of  each 
other,  it  is  obvious,  that  any  combination  of  the  above 
figures  may  be  produced,  by  bringing  them  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  circle,  which  is  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed  when  an  impression  is  to  be 
taken.  This  will  be  more  easily  understood,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  brass  plate,  which  covers  up  the  circles, 
is  put  in  its  place,  as  represented  irt  Fig.  1.  at  a».Thit 
brass  plate  has  two  apertures  through  it,  to  receive  the 
two  senes  of  types  which  project  up  a little  abort 
its  surface  when  at  the  highest.  In  Fig.  2.  this  plate  hf. : 
is  removed,  to  exhibit  the  interior  mechanism.  The 
circles  are  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  wheels  H, 
upon  an  axis,  called  the  back  axis,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  circles.  The  end  of  it  is  seen  at  I,  Fig.  2. 
projecting  through  the  frame,  and  it  carries  three  of 
the  wheels  H,  two  of  which  are  at  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  two  scries  of  figure  circles  to  which  they 
apply.  The  third  wheel  is  placed  at  an  intermedi- 
ate distance  between  the  other  two,  and  is  acted  upon 
by  a catch  or  pallet  It,  Fig.  1.  attached  to  the  axu 
of  the  tympan,  by  means  of  a joint,  in  such  a man- 
ner, that  it  will  strike  against  the  highest  tooth  of 
the  wheel  H,  and  turn  it  round  one  tooth.  VVbcs 
the  handle  is  lifted  up  rather  beyond  the  perpendi- 
cular, where  a atop  d,  Fig.  2.  upon  the  axis,  meeting 
a projection  d.  Fig.  1.  on  the  cover  of  the  box» 
prevents  it  from  moving  farther;  but  when  the  handle 
is  returned  down  into  the  position  of  Fig.  1.  the  pal* 
let,  though  it  again  meets  the  tooth  of  the  wheel, 
pives  way  upon  its  joint,  and  passes  by  without  mov- 
ing the  wheel.  In  this  manner,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
every  time  the  handle  is  pressed  down  to  take  an  im- 
pression, in  raising  it  up  again,  to  place  a fresh  paper 
upon  the  tympan,  the  pallet  moves  the  wheels  H 
one  tooth,  and  as  the  teeth  of  these  wheels  engage 
the  teeth  of  the  figure  circles,  a similar  motion  is 
communicated  to  them,  bringing  a fresh  number  be- 
neath the  tympan,  ready  for  printing. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  wheels  H are  of  suck 
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nwih’t  a thickness,  as  to  engage  only  one  of  the  five  type 
riiuic.  circles  at  once,  and  their  distance  from  each  other  is 
such,  that  they  take  the  same  circle  in  the  one  series  as 
they  do  in  the  other.  Now,  by  moving  the  back  axis 
a small  quantity  endwise,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
wheel  H can  be  brought  to  act  upon  any  of  the  five 
ciick*,  or  be  placed  in  6uch  a position  as  to  be  clear 
of  them  all.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  head  I, 
Fig. ‘2,  comes  through  the  fiame  of  the  machine ; 
for  by  means  of  this  the  axis  can  be  moved  on  end, 
and  by  proper  marks  upon  it,  it  may  be  set  to  any  of 
the  five  circles.  In  these  positions  it  is  confinetf  by 
a semicircular  clip,  which  enters  grooves  turned 
round  on  the  axis,  and  deprives  it  of  longitudinal  mo- 
tion, unless  when  the  clip  is  raised.  This  can  be  done 
by  a nut  coming  through  the  back  of  the  frame  at 
K,  Fig.  1.  It  has  a short  lever  on  the  inside  of  it, 
which,  when  the  nut  is  turned  round, ^raises  up  the 
clip,  and  releases  the  axis  while  it  is  set  to  the  re- 
quired circk,  and  the  clip  being  let  fall  into  the  pro- 
.pcr  groove,  confines  it  from  any  farther  motion.  In 
order  that  all  the  circles  may  stop  at  the  exact  point, 
when  the  figure  is  at  the  highest,  and  consequently 
when  the  surface  of  the  figure  will  be  horizontal,  an 
angular  notch  is  made  on  the  inside  of  the  figure 
circlet,  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  each  fi- 
gure ; and  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle  e,  Fig.  1, 
a moveable  pin  is  lilted  into  the  fixed  axis,  with  a 
•pring,  which  gives  it  a constant  pressure  down- 
wards. The  eud  of  the  pin  is  formed  spherical,  and 
well  polished,  so  that  when  the  circle  is  turned  round, 
it  is  forced  into  its  hole  in  the  axis  ; but  when  ano- 
ther notch  in  the  circle  presents  itself,  the  pin  presses 
out  into  it,  and  retains  the  circle  with  a moderate 
force  in  its  proper  position,  until  the  raising  of  the 
f ympan,  as  before  described,  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  pin,  and  turns  the  circle  round.  By  this  con- 
trivance,  the  types  always  arrange  themselves  into  a 
straight  line,  after  being  turned  round,  without 
which  the  impression  would  have  a very  disagreeable 
and  irregular  appearance.  The  t ympan  E,  Fig.  1, 
i*  composed  of  two  parts:  a solid  brass  plate,  against 
which  a few  folds  of  cloth  arc  placed  and  secured  by 
the  second  part,  which  is  a brass  frame,  covered  with 
parchment,  and  attached  to  the  former  by  four 
•crews,  two  of  which  appear  at  ff  in  Fig.  2.  The 
brass  plate  of  the  tympan  is  fastened  to  the  leaf  L, 
Fig.  1,  projecting  from  the  axis,  by  means  of  six 
screws.  Two  of  these,  only  one  of  which,  /i,  can 
l>e  6cen  in  the  figure,  tend  to  throw  the  tympan  from 
the  leaf,  while  the  other  four,  which  are  arranged 
ooe  on  each  side  of  the  two  former,  draw  the  tym- 
panum and  leaf  together.  By  means  of  these  screws 
llius  acting  in  opposition,  the  tympan  can  be  adjust- 
ed so  as  to  fall  exactly  parallel  upon  the  type,  and 
communicate  an  equal  pressure  to  all  parts  of  the 
paper,  which  is  held  against  the  tympan,  by  means 
of  a fnsket  of  parchment,  stretched  on  a frame  which 
surrounds  the  tympan,  and  is  moveable  on  joints  at 
Fig.  2.  The  fnsket  is  cut  through,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  shaded  parts  in  Fig,  2,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  paper  where  it  is  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  figures,  and  the  N°  before  the  figures,  and 
also  the  impression  of  the  date,  year,  and  place. 
The  type  for  these  arc  formed  in  stereotype,  and 
fastened  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  brass  cover  rr, 


the  piece  containing  the  day  and  month  being  ciiau-  Bramahn 
ged  every  day.  In  order  to  find  the  proper  position  Machine, 
which  the  paper  should  occupy  upon  the  tympan,  atwP  0>>1 
two  fine  pins  arc  fixed  to  project  from  it,  and  are  re- 
ceived into  holes  made  in  the  brass  cover:  Two 
d‘>ts  are  printed  upon  the  note  from  the  copper 
plates,  and  the  pins  being  put  through  at  these  dots, 
ensures  the  figures,  &c.  coming  on  their  proper 
places. 

The  manner  of  using  the  machine  is  as  follows  : 

Suppose  the  back  axis  put  so  far  on  end  a9  to  be  de- 
tached from  all  the  circles the  figure  circles  ar- 
ranged by  hand,  so  that  the  blanks  are  all  upper- 
most ; and  the  proper  stereotypes  put  in  for  the  date. 

The  back  axis  is  then  first  set,  so  that  its  wheels  H 
may  take  the  first  of  the  live  circles  towards  the 
right  hand,  and,  by  moving  the  handle  down  almost 
to  touch  the  type,  and  returning  it  up  again,  the 
pallet  moves  the  wheels  H,  and  turns  the  two  right 
hand  circles,  bringing  up  figure  1.  The  clerk  now 
inks  the  type  with  a printer's  ball,  opens  the  fnsket 
sheet  L,  Fig.  2,  on  its  hinges,  and  places  the  note, 

(already  printed  in  the  copper-plate  press),  against 
the  tympan,  the  proper  place  being  determined  by 
the  two  pins  and  the  dots  printed  on  the  note,  as  be- 
fore  mentioned.  He  now  shuts  up  the  frisket  sheet, 
in  order  to  confine  the  paper  and  to  keep  it  clean, 
except  in  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  printed ; then, 
by  pressing  down  the  handle  F,  the  impression  is 
given ; and  on  lifting  it  up  again,  it  moves  the  circlet 
and  brings  up  figure  2.  The  note  is  now  removed, 
a fresh  one  put  in,  and  so  on,  the  figure  always 
changing  every  time.  During  this  operation,  the 
two  right  hand  circles  act  as  units,  and  advance 
one  each  time.  When  9 are  printed  in  this  manner, 
and  0 comes  up,  the  handle  is  moved  twice  succes- 
sively without  printing,  which  brings  up  a blank  and 
then  1.  The  back  axis  is  moved,  to  act  upon  the 
second  circle  from  the  right  hand,  which  now  be- 
comes the  units,  the  first  circles  representing  tens  ; 
by  moving  the  handle  o,  without  printing,  figure  1 
in  the  second  circle  comes  up,  making  11,  the  next 
time  12,  and  6o  on  to  1 9.  The  first  circle  is  now 
put  forwards  by  hand,  bringing  up  2 and  0,  on  the 
second  20,  then  moving  the  handle  to  pass  the  blank, 
produces  21,  22,  &c.  to  30,  when  the  first  circle  is 
again  advanced,  bringing  up  4-  ? in  thia  manner  the  bu- 
siness proceeds  to  99.  The  back  axis  is  now  shifted 
to  the  third  circle,  which  becomes  units,  the  second 
tens,  and  the  fin>t  hundreds  ; the  0 and  blanks  of 
which  are  advanced  to  bring  up  1,  0 is  brought  up  in 
the  second;  and  the  machine  itself  brings  upOin  the 
third  ; after  printing  this,  it  changes  to  101.  The 
process  now  continues  through  the  successive  hun- 
dreds io  the  same  manner  as  before,  till  999.  The 
back  axis  is  now  shifted  to  the  fourth  circk,  and  the 
three  first  must  be  advanced  by  hand  when  they  re- 
quire it.  At  9999  the  back  ^xis  is  sliiftrd  to  the  fifth 
circle,  and  will  serve  to  999,999,  beyond  which  it  is 
not  required  to  print. 

B RAM  POUR.  See  Blrhampour. 

BRAMPTON,  a market  town  of  England,  in 
Cumberland,  situated  on  the  river  Irting,  in  a nar- 
row and  deep  vale.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a wide 
street  very  irregulaily  built,  and  carries  on  no  ma- 
nufacture of  any  importance.  Camden  supposes  it 
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to  be  the  Bremeluracum  of  the  Homans,  and  the  sta- 
tion of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tunguri.  At  the 
cast  end  of  the  town  there  is  a huge  mount  of  a 
conical  form,  and  about  560  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  A rampart  and  trench  encircle  the  moat  at 
its  summit,  which  is  a plane  about  120  feet  in  diame- 
ter, defended  by  a breastwork.  Number  of  houses 
in  1801,5+6.  Population  1682.  (*) 

BRANCA.  Sec  Cape  De  Verd  Isles. 
BRANCH.  See  Botany,  p.  55. 

BRANCH lOPOD A.  See  Entomology. 
BRAFDENBU RG,  MaRQUISATE  of,  a country 
Boundaries,  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mecklenburg 
division!,  and  Pomerania  ; on  the  east  by  Poland ; on  the  south 
by  Lower  Lusatia,  and  the  electorate  of  Saxony  ; 
e and  on  the  west,  partly  by  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
and  partly  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg.  This  impor- 
tant province,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  is  divided  into 
the  departments  of  the  Old  Mark,  the  A Vw  Mark , 
the  Middle  Mark , the  Ukraine  Markt  the  Vor  Mark , 
or  the  Mark  of  Priegnitz ; and  the  lordships  of 
Keeikow  and  Stcrkow.  The  Old  Mark,  which  is 
about  eleven  German  miles  long  by  nine  in  breadth, 
contains  thirteen  cities,  the  chief  of  which  is  Stendal, 
and  about  8058  hides  of  taxable  land.  The  New 
Mark  is  a tract  of  land  about  forty  geographical 
miles  in  length,  and  only  ten  in  breadth.  It  consists 
of  seven  original,  and  four  incorporated  circles,  be- 
sides Custrin  the  capital;  and  has  a regency  of  its 
own,  courts  of  justice,  and  other  colleges.  It  con- 
tains thirty-nine  cities,  and  16,738  hides  of  taxable 
laud.  The  Middle  Mark,  which  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  departments  of  Brandenburg,  contains  about  forty- 
eight  cities  and  towns,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
Berlin,  Brandenburg,  and  Potsdam ; and  has  about 
2+.901  hides  of  taxable  land.  The  Ukraine,  or 
Ucker  Mark,  about  thirteen  German  miles  in  length, 
and  eleven  in  breadth,  is  divided  into  the  two  circles 
of  Ucker  Mark  and  Stolp,  and  contains  fifteen  towns, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Prenzlo.  The  hides  of  land 
that  are  taxable  are  about  6379-  The  Vor  Mark, 
or  Mark  of  Priegnitz,  ten  and  a half  German  miles 
in  length,  and  seven  aud  a half  in  breadth,  contains 
tweiity  towns*  the  principal  of  which  is  Perlberg, 
and  has  5211  hides  of  taxable  land. 

The  whole  country  of  Brandenburg  is,  in  its 
greatest  extent,  about  200  miles  from  west  to  east, 
and  about  110  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  soil, 
though  in  general  inclining  to  sand,  varies  consider- 
ably in  quality.  Even  in  the  most  sandy  and  barren 
parts  of  the  country,  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  able  to  raise  considerable  crops  of  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats ; nor  is  this  kind  of  soil  founa  at  all 
unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the 
productions  of  the  garden.  Pines,  and  other  re- 
sinous trees,  arc  likewi?e  planted  here,  and  their 
growth  fully  answers  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 
A great  proportion  of  this  marquisate,  particularly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  is  extremely  fertile;  and 
the  high  perfection  to  which  agriculture  lias  been 
carried,  through  the  judicious  exertions  of  Frederic 
William,  and  his  successor  Frederic  II.  has  produced 
the  most  beneficial  change  on  the  general  appearance 
®f  the  country.  Tracts  of  laud  which  formerly 
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were  mere  sandy  deserts,  now  bear  luxuriant  crops  of  Brand** 
wheat,  spelt,  and  barley;  unwholesome  marshes  have  burg, 
given  place  to  rich  and  smiling  fields;  and  places 
over  which  extensive  but  unprofitable  forests  once 
threw  their  dismal  shade,  are  now  enlivened  by  large 
and  handsome  villages.  Yet  agriculture,  highly  im- 
proved as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  principal  object  of 
attention  in  the  Marquisate  of  Braodenourg.  The 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  depeud  for  subsistence 
upon  the  rearing  of  cattle,  particularly  of  sheep* 
whose  wool,  being  of  a very  fine  quality,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  beautiful  woollen  manufactures  which 
abound  in  that  country.  Their  breed  of  sheep  was 
much  improved  by  the  care  of  Frederic  II.,  who 
procured  a number  of  rams  from  England  and 
bpain.  Silk- worms  are  likewise  cherished  here  with 
such  success,  as  to  become  daily  an  object  of  more 
attention  and  importance.  Nor  among  the  advan- 
tageous productions  of  this  country  must  we  forget 
its  woods,  which  not  only  supply  the  inhabitant* 
with  fuel  for  domestic  use,  as  well  as  for  their  glass 
and  iron  furnaces,  for  charcoal,  tar,  and  wood-ashes, 
but  likewise  with  large  quantities  of  timber  for  house 
and  ship-building,  a great  proportion  of  which  is 
exported  to  France,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
immeusc  consumption  of  wood  of  every  description, 
the  forests  are  managed  so  judiciously  as  never  to  be 
exhausted. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Brandenburg,  though  Mineral 
not  distinguished  by  their  variety,  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  a 
white  earth  well  adapted  for  pottery,  and  a very  fine 
porcelain  clay ; also  various  kinds  of  earths  capable  of 
being  converted  into  colours,  alum,  saltpetre,  amber, 
and  ironstone.  Petrifactions,  and  other  fossil  curiosi- 
ties, are  likewise  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
Brandenburg. 

Before  the  reign  of  Frederic  William,  the  grand  Mrrcb-* 
elector,  manufactures  bad  made  but  little  progress  in  tura. 
this  country,  or  rather  had  been  altogether  extin- 
guished by  the  ruinous  war  of  thirty  years.  Hi* 
wise  and  paternal  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  native  do- 
minions, soon  changed  the  scene;  and  Brandenburg  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a new  country,  peopled  by  a mixture 
of  colonics  from  many  different  nations,  who  brought 
along  with  them  the  arts  and  the  manner*  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  Dutch,  who  took  the  lead 
in  this  system  of  colonization,  renewed  the  order  of 
tradesmen  and  artizans ; conceived  the  project  of  fel- 
ling the  lofty  trees,  which,  as  the  war  of  thirty  years 
had  converted  the  whole  country  into  one  vast  forest, 
were  now  found  in  great  abundance ; and  thus  esta- 
blished one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  the  com- 
merce of  Brandenburg.  The  elector  likewise  per- 
mitted some  families  of  Jews  to  settle  in  his  domi- 
nions ; as  the  vicinity  of  Poland  rendered  their  ser- 
vices useful  for  vending  in  that  country  the  refuse  of 
Brandenburg  merchandise.  But  no  event  was  more 
favourable  to  the  enlightened  projects  of  the  great 
elector,  than  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Naafccs 
by  Louis  XIV.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  driven,  by  that  measure,  Irom  their 
native  kingdom,  the  most  affluent  of  whom  emigrated 
to  England  and  Holland  ; while  the  poorer,  but  mote 
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iranden-  industrious  taking  refuge  in  Brandenburg,  to  the 
burK*  number  of  about  twenty  thousand,  helped  to  repeo- 
r ’ L pie  deserted  towns,  and  taught  the  natives  those  ma- 
nufactures of  which  they  were  yet  ignorant.  On  the 
accession  of  Frederic  William  to  the  government, 
neither  hats,  nor  stockings,  nor  serges,  nor,  in  short, 
any  woollen  stuff  whatever,  was  fabricated  in  his  do- 
minions. The  industry  of  the  French  soon  enriched 
them  with  these  manufactures.  They  established 
fabrics  of  broad  cloths,  serges,  strainers,  small  stuffs, 
druggets,  crape,  bonnets,  and  stockings  woven  in  the 
loom  ; hats  made  of  the  fur  of  beavers,  hares,  and 
rabbits  ; and  dyes  of  every  kind.  Some  of  these  re- 
fugees became  merchants,  and  sold  by  retail  the  pro- 
ducts  of  the  labour  of  others.  Some  of  them  settled 
in  the  capital,  as  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  watchmakers, 
or  engravers  ; and  those  who  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  flat  part  of  the  country,  cultivated  to- 
bacco, and  reared  fruits  and  excellent  pulse  in  the 
sandy  districts,  which,  through  their  fostering  indus- 
try, were  converted  into  admirable  kitchen  gardens. 
The  elector,  to  encourage  so  useful  a colony,  assign- 
ed it  an  annual  pension  of  forty  thousand  crowns, 
which  it  still  enjoys. 

These  beneficial  projects  were  adopted  and  im- 
proved upon  by  Frederic  11.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Frederic  William,  who  reaped  the  full  advantages  of 
his  father's  labours.  The  tapestry  of  Brandenburg 
now  rivalled  that  of  Brussels;  its  galoon-lacc  equalled 
that  of  France  ; the  mirrors  of  Neustadt  surpassed  in 
their  dearness  those  of  Venice ; and  the  Prussian 
army  was  arrayed  in  cloth  of  home  manufacture.  To 
give  new  energy  to  that  spirit  of  industry  which  the 
Foreign  colonics  had  excited,  Frederic  prohibited,  by  a 
acvere  edict,  the  exportation  of  wool ; he  established 
a public  magazine,  named  the  Lagerhaus,  from  which 
quantities  of  wool  were  advanced  to  poor  manufac- 
turers, who  repaid  it  by  the  produce  of  their  labour  ; 
the  army,  which  was  newly  dressed  every  year,  en- 
aured  a ready  sale  for  their  cloths ; they  even  found 
their  way  into  foreign  markets ; and  in  the  year 
1733,  the  manufactures  of  Brandenburg  were  in  such 
a flourishing  state,  that  they  furnished  for  exporta- 
tion forty- four  thousand  pieces  of  broad  cloth,  each 
twenty-four  ells  long.  With  these  improvements,  a 
spirit  of  frugality,  scarcely  less  beneficial,  was  intro- 
duced among  all  orders  in  the  state.  During  the 
preceding  reign,  many  of  the  nobles  had  spld  their 
lands  to  be  enabled  to  purchase  gold-cloth,  and  lace; 
now  that  abuse  was  done  away,  and  the  proudest 
grandees  were  contented  with  such  articles  of  dress 
as  the  manufactures  of  their  native  country  could  af- 
ford. This  regard  to  economy  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  in  most  of  the  Prussian  states,  the  right  of 
primogeniture  is  disclaimed;  and  fathers,  who  have 
a numerous  family,  can  procure,  only  by  rigid  par- 
simony, a respectable  establishment  for  those,  who, 
after  their  death,  are  to  divide  their  family  into  new 
branches. 

ieTCCt  Amidst  these  important  arrangements,  one  great 
ore,  deficiency  remained  yet  to  be  regretted.  As  if  every 
* mind  had  been  engrossed  by  the  grand  concern  of 
encreasing  the  opulence  and  multiplying  the  com- 
forts  of  the  community,  scarce  a thought  was  be- 
stowed on  those  more  elegant,  but  less  essential  arts, 
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which  11  exalt,  embellish,  and  render  life  delightful.”  Brsi.dcu- 
While  agriculture  and  manufactures  were  carried  to  . 

the  highest  degree  of  improvement,  literature  and  • 
science,  with  all  the  kindred  accomplishments  which 
tend  at  once  to  refine  the  taste  and  to  polish  the 
manners  of  a people,  were  left  to  languish  for  want 
of  encouragement.  Even  commerce  was  checked  by 
the  narrow  views  of  a government,  more  anxious  to 
guard  against  poverty  by  repressing  extravagance, 
than  to  extend  the  public  resources  by  opening  new 
channels  for  superfluous  commodities,  and  thus  offer- 
ing new  incitements  to  industry.  It  was  reserved 
for  Frederic  11-  to  introduce  a more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened policy.  Aware  how  much  commerce  con- 
tributes to  the  power  of  a state,  he  favoured  and 
prosecuted  it  by  every  practicable  method ; award- 
ing premiums  to  those  who  were  most  active  or  suc- 
cessful in  its  various  branches,  and  forming  some  con- 
siderable commercial  establishments.  His  passion  for 
literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts,  being  caught  by 
many  of  his  subjects,  gave  ne.v  life  to  the  universi- 
ties, academies,  and  seminaries,  which  had  been  for- 
merly almost  wholly  deserted;  and  the  crowds  of 
learned  men  and  accomplished  artists,  which  his  libe- 
rality attracted  from  every  country  in  Europe,  ef- 
fected the  happiest  change  in  the  taste  and  manners 
of  the  native  inhabitants.  For  a more  ample  account 
of  the  commerce  and  literary  institutions  of  Bran- 
denburg, we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  articles 
Prussia  and  Berlin.  We  may  only  observe,  that 
the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  of  which 
many  volumes  have  been  published,  do  much  credit 
to  Prussian  science ; and  that  the  specimens  of  paint- 
ing, statuary,  and  engraving,  which  are  occasionally 
produced  in  Potsdam  and  Berlin,  might  be  acknow- 
ledged without  a blush  by  the  first  artists  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  continent  where  the  Posting, 
internal  intercourse  is  more  facilitated  by  excellent 
roads  and  regular  stages  than  in  Brandenburg.  The 
rates  of  postage,  and  even  the  fare  of  postilions,  are 
regulated  by  government ; so  th*t  traveller*  can  cal- 
culate their  expenses  to  the  minutest  item,  without 
being  tcazed  by  incessant  importunities,  or  vexed  by 
arbitrary  impositions. 

The  post*  arc  likewise  managed  with  much  order 
in  Brandenburg,  and  letters  are  conveyed  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  exp<dttion.  The  two  grand 
mails  which  go  from  Wesel  to  Memcl  in  Prussia, 
and  thence  throughout  Russia,  and  from  Hamburg, 
by  the  way  of  Silesia  into  Poland  and  Hungary, 
meet  at  Berlin,  and  arc  regulated  in  such  a manner, 
that  all  these  posts  arrive  and  depart  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

The  internal  communication  is  still  farther  facili-  Blverj. 
tated  by  the  two  great  rivers,  Elbe  and  Oder,  which 
traverse  the  country  in  different  place*.  The  Elbe 
enters  the  Old  Mark  at  Polke,  and  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  west.  It  receives  the  stream  of  Tangcr, 
near  Sangcrmunde,  and  the  Havel,  a navigable  river, 
near  Werber.  Thence  it  flows  between  tl»e  Old 
Mark  and  Priegnitz,  till  it  comes  nigh  Wittenberg, 
when  it  is  joined  by  the  Stepcnitz,  a river  so  consi- 
derable as  to  be  navigated  by  boats.  The  Elbe  leaves 
the  Old  Mark  near  Wancter,  but  continues  to  flow 
along  the  side  of  Priegnitz,  from  which  it  receives 
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•r<od«»*  another  river  named  Aland  near  Sclmackenburg,  and 
Imrjf.  jast  Df  a|j  thc  tributary  stream  of  Elde,  in  the  coon* 

' try  of  Mecklenburg.  The  Havel  issues  likewise 
from  the  country  of  Mecklenburg,  forming,  in  a cer- 
tain part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Ukraine  Mark,  and 
is  navigable  to  Urge  wherries  from  Furstenberg  to 
Tchelenich.  At  Spandau  it  is  swelled  by  the  Spree 
and  the  Doa*c,  and  Ihus  becomes  navigable  to  ves- 
sels of  considerable  burden  till  it  falls  into  the  Elbe. 
Its  tributary  river  Spree,  issuing  from  Lusatia,  is 
large  enough  at  Krasnich  to  bear  rafts  and  floats, 
and  becomes  navigable  at  Cos*eub1adt.  It  receives 
another  stream,  named  Wendische  Spr6c,  at  Kope- 
nich,  and  loses  itself,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
on  the  Havel  at  Spandau.  In  its  course  it  traverses 
several  lakes,  and  is  divided  at  different  places,  into 
several  branches.  The  Oder,  a fine  navigable  river, 
flowing  from  Silesia,  penetrates  the  New  Mark  ; re- 
ceiving in  the  circle  of  Crosscn  the  tributary  river 
Ober,  which  issues  from  Poland;  the  stream  Bober, 
below  the  town  of  Crosscn ; and  above  Kustrin, 
the  Waste,  which  is  itself  swollen  by  the  waters  of 
the  Notze  and  the  Drague.  Below  Writgen  it  is 
joined  by  the  Old  Oder,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
circle  of  Lobus  ; next  by  the  Finow,  and  last  of  all 
by  the  Welze,  after  which  it  penetrates  into  the 
country  of  Pomerania. 

C*ruU.  Brandeuburg  enjoys,  also,  tbc  advantage  of  many 
excellent  canals.  One  of  these,  named  the  canal 
of  Planen,  was  executed  by  Mahistre,  a celebrated 
engineer,  at  the  command  of  Frederic  II.  By  this 
canal,  which  was  begun  and  completed  in  the  inter- 
val, between  the  first  of  June  174-3,  and  the  fifth  of 
June  1745,  the  navigation  from  Berlin  to  Madge* 
burg  is  shortened  by  one  half.  It  commences  near 
Parci,  upon  the  Elbe,  and  crossing  the  rivers  Ihlc 
and  Stremna,  proceeds  to  join  the  Havel  near  Planen, 
over  a line  of  8655  perches.  This  canal  is  twenty- 
two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  of  its  channel,  twenty- 
six  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  between  its  banks.  It  has  nine  bridges  at  vari- 
ous intervals  ; and  three  sluices,  which  keeping  the 
water  at  the  height  of  twenty-one  feet,  give  a singu- 
lar facility  to  navigation  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Havel. 

A similar  navigation  has  been  effected  between  the 
Spree  and  the  Oder,  by  means  of  a small  canal,  by 
order  of  the  elector  Frederic  William,  whose  name  it 
retains.  It  is  about  three  German  miles  in  length, 
and  its  depth  is  five  Rhenish  yards.  At  Mulrose,  a 
town  near  the  middle  of  the  caual ; the  stream  of 
Schulabbe  falls  into  a lake,  from  which  the  canal  is 
supplied  with  water.  It  passes  through  ten  sluices 
placed  at  regular  intervals,  and  its  fall,  throughout 
its  whole  length,  is  supposed  lobe  not  less  than  sixty- 
iwo  feet.  Another  canal,  called  the  canal  of  Finow, 
unites  the  Havel  with  the  Oder,  taking  its  direction 
from  Licbcowaldc  toward*  Oderbcrg,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  Finow  ; it  has  thirteen  sluices,  and 
was  cut  by  order  of  king  Frederic  II.,  about  the  same 
time  with  the  canal  of  Planen.  In  a course  of  about 
twelve  thousand  Rhenish  miles,  it  has  a fall  of  130 
fleet* 

Another  canal  wu  made  in  the  year  17SS,  called 
•he  new  canal  of  the  Oder.  It  draw  , us  waters  from 


that  river  near  Gustebiese,  and  poufs  them  b.to  it 
again  about  a mile  below  Oderbcrg.  There  are  t t 
likewise  in  the  Marquisate  of  Brandenburg  a number 
of  lakes,  some  of  which  arc  united  by  canals,  or  na- 
tural channels.  Neither  the  Elbe  nor  the  Oder 
abound  so  much  with  fish  as  the  Havel,  tlic  Spree,  and 
the  other  small  rivers : and  the  same  analogy  holds 
with  regard  to  the  lakes. 

Brandenburg  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Hour?, 
ancient  Suevi,  of  whom  there  were  several  colonies  or 
subdivisions.  This  country  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Romans,  who,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  srra,  pursued  their  conquests  as  far  as 
the  Elbe.  Their  progress  in  this  direction  was  check- 
ed by  the  barbarous  but  valiant  inhabitants,  by  whom 
it  continued  to  be  occupied  till  the  fifth  century, 
when  they  pushed  farther  to  the  south,  abandoning 
their  own  country  to  the  Veneti  or  Wendi,  a Sarma- 
tian  tribe,  whose  language  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians,  and  other  Sclavonian 
nations,  and  who,  under  the  general  name  of  Sclavi, 
occupied  not  only  Brandenburg,  but  the  whole  tract 
of  country  situated  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 

With  these  people,  who  were  inveterate  enemies  to 
the  Christian  religion,  the  kings  of  the  Franks  waged 
perpetual  war  ; and  to  reduce  them  to  subjection  was 
always  a grand  object  with  Charlemagne  and  Ins 
successors.  They  maintained  an  obstinate  struggle 
for  their  independence  till  the  year  927,  when  they 
were  finally  subdued  by  Henry  the  Fowler*  who 
compelled  them  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  and 
bestowed  their  country  on  hie  brothcrrin-law  Sigef- 
rid,  a Saxon  Count,  with  the  title  of  Mareravc  or 
lord  warden  of  the  marches  or  borders.  Sigefrid  new- 
peopled  his  dominions  from  the  Netherlands,  West- 
phalia, Franconia,  and  Saxony  ; and  soon  after  this 
conquest,  the  Saxon  emperors  established  the  four 
Margraviate*  of  Austria,  of  the  Eart,  (or  Mi&nia 
and  Lusatial  of  the  North,  and  of  Schleswig*  to 
defend  the  frontiers  of  Germany  against  the  Huns, 
Sclavonians,  and  Danes.  The  Margraviate  of  the 
north  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Sclavonians  of  Brandenburg  ; and  the  dignity  of 
Margrave  continued  to  be  conferred  by  tbc  emperors 
at  pleasure,  till  Albert,  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  sur- 
named  tbc  Bear,  obtained  possession  of  Brandenburg 
the  capital,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  as  a reward  of  his  valour,  was  made  by 
Conrad  II.,  hereditary  Margrave  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  had  subdued.  Albert  conquered  ail  the 
country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  converted 
the  Sclavonian  inhabitants  to  Chriatianity,  peopled  the 
country  with  a numerous  colouy  of  Germans,  whom 
a great  inundation  had  complied  to  emigrate  from 
Holland,  and  thus  became  the  true  founder  of  this 
Margraviate,  which  was  possessed  by  hit  descen- 
dants till  the  year  1340,  when  the  family  became  ex- 
tinct. The  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  reign- 
ing, conferred  the  Margraviate  of  Brandcuborg  on 
his  sou  Louis,  ft  remained  in  the  house  of  Bavaria 
only  till  the  year  1373,  when  Otto  of  Bavaria  sold  it 
for  100,000  florins  of  gold  to  the  Sttpcror  Charles 
IV.,  king  of  Bohemia,  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg. 

The  emperor  of  Sigismund,  the  son  of  this  Charles, 
after  having  alienated  the  New  Mark  aud  other 
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Iruidtn-  valuable  parts  of  Brandenburg,  sold  the  remainder 
for  the  enormous  price  of  400,000  ducats,  to  Frede- 
" *“  ric,  Count  of  Zollern,  and  burgrave  of  Nuremberg, 

an  able  prince,  who  had  established  the  weak  Sigis- 
tnund  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  supported  nim 
there  by  his  valour,  his  prudence,  and  his  treasures. 
This  Frederic  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  Prussia.  The  princes  of  this  house  soon 
recovered  the  alienated  territories  of  Brandenburg, 
and  enlarged  them  by  the  gradual  accessions  of  Po- 
merania, Prussia,  Silesia,  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
the  principality  of  Halbersladi,  the  duchy  of  Cloves, 
the  countries  of  Miuden,  Marck,  Ravensberg,  Lingcn, 
Meura,  Ostfrisia,  Neufchatel,  Glatz,  part  of  Lusatia, 
and  of  the  palatinates  of  Posnania  and  Uladislaw. 
These  were  the  component  parts  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  which,  under  the  illustrious  Frederic  II., 

grforined  so  brilliant  a part  in  the  transactions  of 
urope.  The  glory  of  this  kingdom,  however,  was 
but  short-lived  ; and  the  failure  of  the  Prussian  arms 
in  France  and  Poland  during  the  reign  of  his  nephew, 
soon  convinced  the  world,  that  the  machine  owed  all 
its  energy  to  the  great  Frederic’s  mighty  and  anima- 
ting soul.  See  Prussia. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
possesses  the  seventh  place  among  the  electors  of  the 
empire ; and  has  five  voices  in  the  college  of  prin- 
ces at  the  diet  of  the  empire,  independently  of  his 
voice  in  the  electoral  college.  As  arch-chamberlain, 
he  carries  the  sceptre  before  the  emperor  at  his  co- 
ronation, and  brings  him  water  in  a silver  bason. 
He  enjoys,  likewise,  the  right  of  levying  customs,  in 
virtue  of  a particular  privilege  granted  by  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  111.  in  1456,  by  which  that  emperor 
assigns  to  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  an  unlimit- 
ed power  of  raising  and  establishing  customs  and 
tolls. 

The  states  of  Brandenburg  consist  of  the  nobility 
and  towns,  who  assemble  at  Berlin,  and  who  still  re- 
tain some  shadow  of  their  ancient  privileges.  The 
hereditary  officers  of  the  marquisate  are  a marshal, 
chamberlain,  cup-bearer,  purveyor,  sewer,  treasurer, 
and  ranger. 

The  inhabitants  in  general  follow  the  Lutheran 
religion,  but  the  religion  of  the  coast  is  Calvinism. 
There  are  likewise  a considerable  number  of  Roman 
Catholics ; and  all  enjoy  the  most  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience.  Population  755,577*  See  Mcmoires  de 
la  Mai  ton  de  Brandebourg ; Busching's  Geography  / 
and  Pcuchet’s  Didionnaire,  & c.  (t) 

BRANDENBURG,  an  ancient  city  in  Germany, 
and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  marquisate  to  which 
it  gives  name.  It  is  situated  in  the  Middle  Mark, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Havel,  which  divides  the  old 
town  from  the  new,  and  is  here  large  enough  to 
be  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  size,  which 
ply  hither  from  the  Elbe  by  means  of  the  canal  of 
Flanen.  The  streets  of  the  new  town  arc  straight 
and  beautiful.  The  principal  curiosities  and  public 
buildings  are,  the  House  of  Invalids,  the  barracks, 
the  bridge  over  the  Havel,  the  church  of  St  Cathe- 
rine, remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  its  library,  and  its 
baptismal  founts;  the  cathedral  at  Bug-Branden- 
- burg,  aud  the  pictures  of  Lucas  Kranach  ; the  col- 
lege of  the  nobles,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  clois- 
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ter.  This  town  carries  on  a considerable  commerce 
both  by  land  and  by  water  ; and  it  reaps  considerable  t 
benefit  from  the  fishery  on  the  Havel  and  the  other  ' 
streams  and  lakes  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  procure  subsist- 
ence by  the  culture  of  hops,  with  which  they  bres* 
an  excellent  beer,  which  is  in  great  request  not  only 
in  the  town,  but  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
besides  a colony  of  French  refugees  in  this  town, 
who  have  established  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
hair  cloths,  serge;,  stockings,  canvas,  linen  cloths, 
fustians,  &c.  Brandenburg  was  erected  by  the  em- 
peror Otho  I.  into  an  episcopal  see  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  of  Magdeburg.  This  sec 
was  abolished,  however,  at  the  Reformation  in  1563. 
The  chapter,  which  has  been  since  secularized,  and 
which  still  subsists,  is  composed  of  a Lutheran  pro- 
vost, deans  senior,  sub-senior,  and  three  other  canons. 
The  members  of  this  chapter  are  distinguished  by  a 
cross  of  gold,  enamelled  with  violet,  and  terminating 
in  eight  points;  an  honour  conferred  by  Frederic  It. 
In  a fort,  which  is  separated  from  the  town  by  the 
Havel,  there  is  a cathedral  church,  with  residences 
for  the  members  of  the  cathedral  ; and  a riding  school 
for  the  instruction  of  young  noblemen.  The  muni- 
cipal revenues  of  this  town  amount  to  about  60,000 
rix  dollars.  Population  about  1200.  See  Reichard’s 
Guide  des  Voyageurs,  v.  2.  p.  31 1.  (h) 

BRANDON,  a market  town  of  England  in  Suf- 
folk, oituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lesser  Ouse,  which 
is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge,  on  which  there  was  a 
hermitage  in  1406,  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Ely. 
It  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  com,  malt,  tim- 
. ber,  iron,  bricks,  See.  which  19  much  facilitated  bv 
the  river  being  navigable  from  Lynn  to  Thetfora. 
There  are  very  extensive  rabbit  warrens  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town.  Number  of  houses  in  1801,  203. 
Population  1146,  of  whom  1058  were  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  (j) 

BRANDY,  a spirituous  liquor  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  wines,  is  prepared  in  most  of  the  wine 
countries  of  Europe.  The  principal  manufactures 
of  this  spirit  arc  in  France,  particularly  in  Langue- 
doc and  Anjou,  from  whence  comes  the  well  known 
Cognise  brandy.  The  apparatus  for  the  distillation 
of  brandy  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  composed  of 
three  parts  : the  alembic,  a cylindrical  copper  boiler 
for  containing  the  fermented  wines,  is  enclosed  in 
brick-work  in  the  usual  manner  of  fixed  boilers,  and 
furnished  with  a proper  fire  place,  with  a flue  and 
dampers.  It  is  about  28  inches  in  height,  and  28  in 
diameter,  and  holds  nearly  320  quarts.  It  is  flatten- 
ed at  the  bottom  to  present  a larger  surface  to  the 
furl,  and  is  drawn  out  into  a neck  about  2 inches  high 
and  9 in  diameter  To  this  neck  is  fitted  the  capital, 
which  receives  the  spirituous  vapour.  It  has  the 
form  of  a flattened  cone  with  the  apex  downward, 
and  is  about  17  inches  wide  at  the  base.  It  is  truncat- 
ed at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  alembic,  and  where 
it  ha9  also  a projecting  tube  of  1$  inch  in  diameter, 
which  conveys  the  vapour  into  the  worm.  This  is  a 
convoluted  pipe  immersed  in  a large  tub  of  water  to 
condense  the  vapour,  and  makes  six  or  seven  turns 
before  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  diameter  of  this 
pipe  gradually  lessens  from  where  it  joins  the  capital 
Sr 
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to  its  mouth,  whore  the  liquor  runs  out,  which  is 
about  one  inch  wide. 

The  liquor,  from  the  time  it  begins  to  run  off,  gra- 
dually decreases  in  strength  till  the  wine  is  entirely 
exhausted  of  spirit,  and  then  it  becomes  almost  taste- 
less, and  is  little  better  than  water.  From  this  inequa- 
lity, a distinction  is  always  made  between  the  good 
spirit  and  the  petite  cau , as  the  French  call  it,  or  what 
is  termed  feints  by  the  British  distillers,  which  last  is 
kept  in  separate  casks,  and  redistilled  in  the  next 
process.  The  precise  time,  however,  of  collecting 
the  feints,  is  altogether  arbitrary.  In  some  places  it 
is  determined  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  al- 
ready run  off.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  sinking  of 
olive  oil  in  the  liquor  is  the  established  proof : and 
others  determine  it  by  the  proportion  of  brandy  ob- 
tained to  the  quantity  of  wine  put  into  the  alembic. 
But  this  last  proof,  though  frequently  used,  must  be  far 
from  being  correct,  as  the  quantity  of  good  spirit  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  wines,  and  the 
produce  vanes  from  a third  to  a fifteenth  of  their 
weight.  Strong  heavy  wines  give  the  most  spirit, 
and  light  thin  wines,  though  well  fermented,  yield  the 
least  ; and  if  the  quantity  of  brandy  be  less  than  a 
sixth,  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  worth  the  expense  of 
distillation.  In  the  extensive  brandy  distilleries  of 
Catalonia  in  Spain,  the  wines  generally  used  yield 
about  a fifth  of  spirit  of  olive-oil  proof,  and  as  much 
of  feiuts  for  redistillation,  and  the  general  average  of 
product  from  the  wines  of  the  south  of  France  is 
about  a fourth. 

The  burnt  taste  which  is  common  to  most  exported 
brandies,  and  considered  by  many  as  an  excellence, 
is  much  disliked  by  the  most  delicate  judges  in  the 
wine  countries,  and  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
boiling  the  wine  with  too  much  vehemence,  or, 
according  to  Chaptal,  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
malic  acid  contained  in  almost  all  wines,  and  which 
partly  rises  with  the  distilled  spirit. 

Brandies,  distilled  from  the  richest  and  fullest 
bodied  wines,  have  in  general  a very  unpleasant  fla- 
vour, which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  an  essential  oil 
found  most  abundantly  in  such  wines ; and  the  most 
effectual  method  of  destroying  it  is  by  adding  a quan- 
tity of  water,  which  separates  the  oil  from  tne  spirit, 
and  a cautious  redistillation. 

Brandy  of  an  inferior  kind  is  also  made  from  the 
marc,  or  refuse  of  the  grapes  after  the  wine  has  been 
extracted.  This  refuse  still  retains  enough  of  grape 
juice  to  be  brought  into  a state  of  fermentation,  and 
it  is  estimated,  that  32  cubic  feet  of  it  will  yield 
about  ten  gallons  of  spirit.  Considerable  difficulties, 
however,  have  been  experienced  in  the  distillation 
from  marc ; and  great  precautions  are  necessary  in 
the  regulation  of  the  heat,  to  prevent  the  marc  from 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  tne  alembic,  which  not 
vply  hurts  the  flavour  of  the  spirit,  bat  greatly  in- 
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jures  the  alembic  itself.  As  a remedy  for  these  dif.  jru*. 
Acuities,  M.  Beau  me,  in  his  experiments  on  distillation, 
recommends  the  immersion  of  the  alembic  in  a water 
bath,  which  preveuts  every  possibility  of  the  marc 
being  scorched  ; or,  which  is  more  convenient,  the 
interposition  of  a wicker  cradle  between  the  marc 
and  the  alembic,  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom. 

Though  the  juice  of  the  grape  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  only  fermented  liquor  from  which 
this  spirit  could  be  properly  distilled ; yet  it  was  di*- 
covered  a few  years  ago  by  Professor  Proust,  that 
brandy  of  an  excellent  quality  might  also  be  extract- 
ed from  the  fruit  of  the  carobe  tree,  (caroufar.) 

This  tree  is  very  common  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  has  been  hitherto  cultivated  along  all  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  merely  as  food  for  cattle. 

The  spirit  retains  a slight  odour  of  the  fruit,  but  is 
in  no  way  disagreeable  to  the  taste  ; and  the  Pro- 
fessor found,  that  five  pounds  of  dried  fruit  produced 
a quartillo  (about  the  bulk  of  a pound  of  water,)  of 
very  good  brandy. 

Brandy,  when  it  comes  from  the  worm  pipe,  is  pure 
and  colourless  as  water  | and  the  colour,  which  is 
given  it  by  the  merchants,  is  produced  partly  by  the 
oaken  casks  in  which  it  is  kept,  but  chiefly  by  the 
addition  of  saunders  wood,  burnt  sugar,  and  other 
colouring  matters.  These,  however,  do  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  quality  of  the  spirit. 

Various  methods  have  been  invented  for  proving  the 
strength  of  brandy  ; but  as  all  of  them  arc  of  a gene- 
ral nature,  and  apply  to  other  spirits  as  well  as  to 
brandy,  they  will  be  more  properly  introduced  under 
the  article  Distillation.  One  test,  however,  we 
may  mention,  which  is  confined  entirely  to  this  spirit, 
and  was  long  considered  by  the  brandy  merchants, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  as  the  most 
infallible  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  brandy.  By 
this  they  could  not  only  distinguish  French  brandy 
from  malt  spirits,  but  likewise  what  was  genuine 
from  what  was  adulterated.  The  experiment  u made 
by  introducing  two  or  three  drops  ot  a certain  liquor 
into  a glass  of  brandy  ; if  the  brandy  be  genuine,  a 
beautiful  blue  colour  immediately  appears  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  and  when  stirred  tinges  the  whole 
of  an  azure  { but  if  it  be  malt  spirits,  no  such  tinc- 
ture is  to  be  seen.  By  this  means  they  also  pretesd 
to  judge,  by  the  various  hues  which  it  assumes,  of 
the  different  degrees  of  adulteration.  This  liquor, 
which  was  considered  as  a grand  secret,  was  disco- 
vered by  M.  Neuman,  to  be  merely  a solution  of  iroa 
in  a vitriolic  acid ; and  he  has  shewn,  by  numerous 
experiments,  that,  as  a test,  it  is  both  false  and  falla- 
cious ; as  the  effect  iis  produced  entirely  upon  the 
colouring  of  the  spirit,  not  upon  the  spirit  itself. 

Sec  Aikin’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  t 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  303 » iwl 
Nicholson’s  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  302.  (p) 
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Srasil.  A vast  region  of  South  America,  extending  from 
“V — " the  equator  to  the  SSd  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
UxtTnt  fr°m  35th  to  about  the  56th  degree  of  west 
longitude  from  London.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  which  separates  it  from 
Portuguese  Guiana ; on  the  south  by  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  which  prevents  it  from 
absolutely  reaching  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ; on  the  east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; and  on  the  west  by  the 
Spanish  back  settlements  of  Peru  and  Paraguay, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a rude  and  ill-adjusted 
boundary.  So  far  as  can  be  calculated  from  its  im- 
perfectly defined  limits,  it  is  12300  miles  in  length  and 
1500  in  breadth.  This  vast  region  is  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  and  capable 
of  every  production  by  which  the  finest  climates  of 
the  world  are  adorned  and  enriched.  Its  forests 
produce  every  variety  of  timber  which  can  be  em- 
ployed either  for  ornament  or  use ; and  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  contain  treasures  more  glittering,  though 
less  truly  valuable.  Gold  and  diamonds,  the  first  of 
the  metals  and  of  the  precious  stones,  are  produced 
more  abundantly  in  Brasil  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  these  vast  capacities,  however, 
Brasil,  when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  was  almost 
a desert.  Its  vast  plains  were  covered  with  impene- 
trable woods  ; and  its  subterraneous  treasures  were 
known  only  by  the  grains  of  gold  dust  occasionally 
ire  in-  washed  down  by  the  rivers.  Over  its  wide  extent 
runts,  wandered  a multitude  of  scattered  tribes,  without 
agriculture,  without  arts,  without  government,  and 
exhibiting  human  society  in  almost  the  rudest  of 
possible  forms.  As  it  has  always,  however,  been 
considered  by  philosophers  an  interesting  object  to 
trace  the  progress  of  man  even  in  its  earnest  stages, 
the  condition  and  character  of  these  nations  have  at- 
tracted general  attention,  and  may  deserve  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  some  length. 

r phy-  The  physical  constitution  of  the  native  Brasilians  is 
c‘*o-  generally  represented  as  excellent.  Open  air,  continual 
uon.  exercise  without  exhausting  fatigue,  and  a simple 
diet,  preserve  them  from  most  of  the  diseases  to 
which  Europeans  are  incident.  Notwithstanding  con- 
tinual exposure  to  the  sun,  the  colour  of  their  skin 
was  not  darker  than  that  of  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe.  It  was  very  rarely  that  persons  are  to  be  seen 
among  them  with  any  bodily  defect  { but  this  cir- 
cumstance. which  is  common  to  most  savage  tribes, 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  a way  little  flatter- 
ing to  their  condition.  The  hardships  and  rapid 
migrations  to  which  they  are  liable,  might  be  such  as 
persons  original  I yin  firm  could  not  survive;  hence  those 
only  whose  constitution  was  originally  sound  and  en- 
tire, were  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  In 
one  respect,  they  were  the  rudest  of  all  the  American 
tribes.  They  went  without  any  clothing  whatever, 
even  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  most 
required  should  be  concealed.  They  removed  also  all 
the  hairs  from  their  body,  even  those  of  the  eye-brow 


and  eye -lids,  though  the  women  retained  that  which  Brawl, 
grows  on  the  head.  To  these  habits  they  were  so 
much  attached,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Europeans  to 
persuade  them  to  make  use  of  clothes,  proved  uni- 
formly fruitless.  Even  those  who  had  been  taken 
risoners  and  employed  in  labour,  though  compelled 
y severe  whipping  to  put  on  some  articles  of  Euro- 

{>ean  dress,  never  failed,  as  soon  as  they  were  set  at 
iberty  for  the  evening,  to  throw  them  off  as  shackles, 
and  enjoy  themselves  for  some  time  in  their  original 
freedom.  Although,  however,  they  rejected  all  co-  Orna- 
vering,  they  were  not  the  less  attentive  to  the  embel-  mcnt*' 
lishment  of  their  persons.  They  painted  their  bodies 
with  various  colours,  and  covered  them  with  gro- 
tesque ornaments  of  bone,  shells,  and  feathers.  The 
men  painted  their  whole  body  except  the  face  black, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  or  for  render- 
ing their  appearance  terrible  to  their  enemies.  Upon 
this  ground,  however,  they  drew  layers  of  various 
ornamental  colours.  Among  their  favourite  orna- 
ments were  necklaces  and  bracelets,  made  of  bone  or 
polished  wood,  which  hung  down  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, and  even  their  breast.  War,  or  feasting,  were 
the  two  great  occasions  on  which  they  arrayed  them- 
selves in  all  this  splendour. 

This  love  of  dress,  as  is  usual  among  nations  com- 
pletely savage,  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  male 
sex.  The  women,  who  were  treated  as  inferior  be- 
ings,  and  on  whom  most  of  the  labour  was  devolved, 
had  little  opportunity  or  temptation  to  spend  their 
time  in  adorning  themselves.  They  used,  however, 
the  same  species  of  ornaments  as  the  men,  with  the 
exception  of  plumes,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  lat- 
ter ; and  they  shewed  a peculiar  avidity  for  every 
thing  out  of  which  necklaces  could  be  made. 

Their  agriculture,  though  entirely  rude,  was  how-  Agrieul- 
ever,  from  the  excellent  fertility  of  the  soil,  sufficient  tur«* 
to  maintain  them  in  abundance.  The  day's  work  of 
one  man  is  said  often  to  have  produced  as  much  as 
would  supply  him  with  food  during  the  whole  year. 

The  manioc,  and  other  roots  resembling  it,  were  the 
substances  chiefly  cultivated.  These,  after  being 
dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  were  boiled  into  a 
thick  substance,  which,  after  being  cooled  and  pre- 
served, bore  a great  resemblance  to  bread.  When 
setting  out  on  a war  or  hunting  excursion,  they  boil- 
ed it  till  it  became  hard,  and  could  thus  be  kept  for  a 
considerable  tiihe.  All  these  offices  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  females ; and  they  too  had  the  care  of  preparing 
that  fermented  liauor  in  which  these  people  were  ac- 
customed to  indulge  with  the  utmost  avidity.  The 
preparation  was  made  in  a manner  sufficiently  dis- 
gusting. After  the  roots  had  been  softened  by  fire, 
the  women  seated  themselves  round  the  pot,  put  the 
different  pieces  successively  in  their  mouth,  chewed, 
and  then  spit  them  into  another  vessel.  This  deli- 
cious pulp  was  afterwards  boiled  a second  time,  and 
being  poured  into  earthen  vessels,  speedily  fermented, 
and  produced  that  liquor,  which  formed  the  principal 
delight  of  savage  banquets. 
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Religion. 


It  has  been  currently  asserted  by  travellers,  that 
the  Brasilians,  differing  from  the  most  barbarous  peo- 
ple, are  wholly  destitute  of  religious  ideas.  They 
are  said  to  have  no  idea  of  a Divinity,  no  tradition 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  no  ex- 
pectation of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. These  assertions,  however,  are  positively 
contradicted  by  the  very  travellers  who  make  them, 
in  other  parts  of  their  narrative.  The  Brasilians  had, 
indeed,  no  temples,  no  sacrifices ; none  of  that  pa- 
geantry with  which  religious  belief  is  usually  accom- 
panied among  civilized  nattons.  Neither  had  they 
ideas  of  the  Deity,  or  of  a future  state,  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  ours.  Hence,  to  a superficial  eye,  they 
might  appear  destitute  altogether  of  principles  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind.  But  on  a closer 
examination,  it  soon  appears,  that  they  were  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  of  powers  and  beings  superior 
to  man,  and  with  that  of  a certain  mode  of  exist- 
ence beyond  the  grave.  Their  notions  on  these  sub- 
jects were,  doubtless,  extremely  rude  and  uncouth ; 
hut  on  this  ground,  the  mo^t  civilized  nations,  unen- 
lightened by  revelation,  could  have  little  room  to  re- 
proach them.  The  first  objects  which  excite  in  un- 
tutored minds  the  idea  of  a superior  power,  are  the 
great  and  active  phenomena  of  nature,  particularly 
those  which  move  in  the  higher  regions  of  visible 
•pace.  Thunder,  whose  effects  are  everywhere  stri- 
king, and  peculiarly  so  in,  a warm  climate,  had  at- 
tracted, in  a remarkable  degree,  the  adoration  of  the 
Brasilians.  They  had  endowed  it  with  mind,  and 
viewed  it,  not  only  like  other  nations,  as  a formidable, 
but  also  as  a beneficent  power.  To  it  they  consider- 
ed themselves  as  indebted  for  whatever  they  knew  of 
the  science  of  agriculture.  The  sun  and  moon,  al- 
most universal  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  had  also 
attracted  their  attention.  At  certain  periods,  they 
raised  their  hands  to  them  in  a suppliant  manner, 
with  gestures  and  cries  expressive  of  the  profoundcst 
veneration.  They  Had  conjured  up  to  themselves  a 
race  of  evil  beings,  called  Aignans,  by  whom  they 
often  fancied  themselves  to  be  beaten  and  scourged 
with  the  ut most  severity.  They  entertaiued also  notions 
of  a future  state.  Some  they  believed  were  trans- 
ported after  death  into  plains  of  inexpressible  beauty, 
where  they  spent  their  time  in  dancing,  and  were  la- 
vishly supplied  with  every  means  of  enjoyment.  The 
same  traveller  (Lery),  who  so  inconsistently  repre- 
sents them  as  entirely  devoid  of  religious  ideas,  men- 
tions elsewhere  his  having  heard  one  of  their  songs,  in 
which,  after  lamenting  the  death  of  their  ancestors, 
they  console  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a future 
and  joyful  meeting  beyond  the  lofty  mountains. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  shut  up  in  gloomy  abodes, 
where  the  Aignans  torment  them  without  intermis- 
•ion.  They  were  not  even  entirely  destitute  of  a priest 
hood  ; some  offices  of  which  were  performed  by  their 
jugglers  or  conjurers,  who  are  supposed  to  possess 
powers  more  than  human,  and  to  hold  intercourse 
with  invisible  beings.  At  their  dances,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  afforded  one  of  their  highest 
enjoyments,  were  considered  as  religious  ceremonies, 
several  of  these  jugglers  always  presided.  During 
the  intervals  of  dancing,  the  conjurer  carried  about 
wooden  poles  stuck  round  with  fruits,  and  having  a 


hollow  filled  with  tobacco,  which  he  let  fire  t«,  sad  fc* 
breathed  upon  all  present,  pretending  that  through 
this  medium  the  spirit  infused  force  and  vigour  into 
them.  Ridiculous  as  was  this  custom,  it  still  seemi 
to  intimate  a belief,  not  only  of  a superior,  but  of  so 
immaterial  being,  with  whom  these  uncouth  ministers 
held  intercourse.  Besides  presiding  at  these  ceremo- 
nies, the  conjurers  were  also  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  foreseeing,  and  even  of  producing  futurr 
events  : in  cases  of  disease,  their  aid  was  pirticularly 
sought.  These  supernatural  powers  which  they 
were  believed  to  possess,  made  them  be  courted  and 
caressed  by  all  who  laboured  under  any  distress; 
but  when  the  event  did  not  correspond  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  their  votary,  the  failure  was  attributed 
to  the  conjurer,  and  he  suffered  often  levcre  ven- 
geance from  his  disappointed  dupe. 

Besides  being  without  religion,  they  are  represent-  Ms U 
ed  also  as  having  been  without  government ; and  this 
last  allegation  seems  to  have  rested  on  a better  foun- 
dation than  the  other.  No  nation  seems  ever  to  have 
subsisted  in  a more  perfect  state  of  equality,  or  with 
fewer  outward  marks  of  subordination.  They  had 
chiefs  ; but  the  small  degree  of  obedience  which  they 
paid  seems  to  have  been  so  entirely  voluntary,  u 
hardly  to  imply  any  degree  of  subjection.  To  se- 
cure success  in  their  warlike  enterprises,  a leader  wii 
indispensable  and  the  bravest  and  wisest  was  natu- 
rally selected  for  that  high  office.  As  their  expedi- 
tions were  carried  on  rather  by  skill  and  stratagem 
than  by  open  force,  prudence  and  judgment  were  im- 
portant qualities  ; and  in  a society  where  there  wa*  no 
other  mode  of  acquiring  information  except  by  expe- 
rience, age  necessarily  involved  a superiority  ; hence 
their  old  men  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  respect. 

A peculiar  reverence  was  paid  to  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  war,  by  the  number  of  mea 
whom  they  had  slain,  or  of  the  captives  whom  they  had 
taken.  These  old  men  supported  their  influence  by 
the  arts  of  oratory,  which  made  a powerful  imprev 
sion  on  savage  minds.  Their  speeches  were  chiefly 
animating  them  to  valour,  and  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  countrymen.  They  were  particularly  do- 
auent  on  their  march  to  the  scene  of  action,  when 
the  party  often  stopt  for  whole  hours  to  listen  to  these 
rude  harangues.  With  war,  the  slender  portion  of 
authority  which  its  exigencies  had  conferred,  eutut- 
ly  ceased  j and  every  one  lived  in  his  cottage,  in  * 
state  of  entire  independence. 

It  thus  appears,  that  war  was  the  tie  which  united  War- 
them  in  the  bonds  of  political  society  ; it  was  also  their 
grand  and  favourite  occupation  ; the  object  for  which 
they  existed.  The  inhabitants  of  Brasil  were  divided 
into  a number  of  small  communities,  inflamed  with 
the  most  deadly  hatred  agaiust  each  other ; the  mo&t 
ardent  wish  of  each  being  the  utter  extermination 
of  its  immediate  neighbour.  The  object  of  these 
wars,  however,  was  not  to  extend  their  terntond, 
which  were  already  wide  beyond  their  power  to 
occupy ; neither  did  the  miserable  plunder  which  * 
savage  village  afforded,  enter  at  all  into  tbeir  cal- 
culation. It  was  pure  and  deadly  hatred;  it  w» 
the  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  which  nothing  could 
appease,  but  the  torture  and  destruction  of  its  devo- 
ted objects.  Enmities  were  propagated  in  an  inter- 
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aiil.  minablc-  series ; for  every  *ct  of  vengeance  called  for 

' new  vengeance  in  return  ; every  instance  of  savage 

cruelty  left  an  indelible  recollection  in  the  mind  of 
the  whole  tnbe,  to  which  he  belonged,  against  whom 
it  had  been  committed.  This  propensity  was  doubt- 
less aided  by  that  restlessness  and  desire  of  activity, 
which,  in  such  fierce  minds,  could  be  gratified  only 
by  occupations  of  the  most  turbulent  and  tumultuous 
character  The  love  of  military  glory  also,  that  fa- 
vourite passion  among  all  rude  nations,  entered  large- 
ly into  their  motives  to  war.  It  was  still  subordinate, 
however,  to  their  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  the  desire 
of  doing  execution  : the  latter  passion  so  far  prevail- 
ed, as  to  make  them  adopt  a mode  of  warfare,  which 
has  generally  been  deemed  dishonourable  by  more 
civilized  nations.  They  avoided  to  meet  their  ene- 
mies in  the  field ; they  never  courted  that  single 
combat,  which,  in  a nation  governed  by  honour,  is 
considered  as  bringing  bravery  to  the  fairest  test. 
They  conducted  tneir  wars  by  stratagem,  by  sur- 
prize, by  ambuscade ; they  chose  the  dead  hour  of 
midnight  to  fall  upon  their  unsuspecting  enemies ; 
they  sought  to  destroy  them,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  danger.  This  system,  however,  did  not  im- 
ply the  want  of  courage  ; when  perils  met  them, 
however  formidable,  they  faced  them  with  intrepidi- 
ty ; they  endured,  with  the  most  dreadful  constancy, 
those  horrors,  to  which  savage  war  exposes  the  van- 
quished. This  care  of  themselves  seems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  necessity  of  not  diminishing  the  num- 
bers of  their  tribes,  since  it  was  in  numbers  that  its 
whole  strength  consisted  ; and  these  numbers  being 
•lender,  would  be  materially  diminished  by  the  loss 
even  of  a very  few  members.  This  method  had  also 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  blow  struck  against  their 
enemies  more  sure  and  effectual ; it  prevented  flight 
or  resistance ; it  rendered  their  destruction  sudden 
and  entire.  When  one  of  their  expeditions  was  de- 
termined upon,  the  old  men  arranged  the  time  and 
mode  of  procedure  ; they  gave  the  signal  for  setting 
out,  and  were  followed  by  the  rest,  with  the  most 
rapturous  acclamations.  Having  laid  up  provision 
sufficient  to  last  for  a considerable  time,  they  pro- 
ceeded by  the  most  unfrequented  paths,  in  profound 
silence,  till  they  arrived  at  the  hostile  frontiers.  There 
they  left  the  women,  children,  and  all  those  who  were 
unfit  for  service  j and  the  chosen  warriors  of  the  na- 
tion  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action.  When  they  ap- 
proached the  village  on  which  the  attack  was  to  be 
made,  they  concealed  themselves  more  carefully  than 
ever.  Taking  their  station  in  the  thickest  woods, 
they  watched  the  opportunity  of  finding  the  enemy 
completely  unprepared.  The  time  favourable  for 
this  purpose  was  of  course  the  night,  when  the  ene- 
my were  buried  in  sleep,  and  unconscious  of  impend- 
ing danger.  Notwithstanding  dreadful  and  continual- 
ly repeated  examples,  these  nations  had  never  adopt- 
ed the  obvious  precaution  of  stationing  a centinel  to 
warn  them  of  an  approaching  enemy.  The  attack, 
therefore  proved  generally  successful ; the  inhabitants 
were  roused  from  profound  slumber  by  the  yells  of 
their  destroying  foe.  A scene  then  ensued,  the  hor- 
rors  of  which  no  pen  can  describe.  The  victims,  un- 
prepared, unarmed,  defenceless,  fell  unresisting  into 
the  bands  of  their  enraged  and  unrelenting  enemies. 


In  vain  did  their  cries  rise  to  heaven  ; vain  was  all  Brawl, 
supplication  ; neither  age  nor  sex  afforded  shelter  ‘ 1 ~ </~~~ 
from  the  utmost  excesses  of  cruelty  ; and  the  victors 
exhausted  themselves  in  inventing  new  forms  of  inhu- 
manity ; they  devour  in  their  fury  portions  of  the 
mangled  victims,  while  they  reserve  tne  survivors  for 
a more  lingering  fate.  The  number  of  prisoners  ta- 
ken was,  indeed,  the  criterion  by  which  tneir  warlike 
exploits  were  chiefly  valued.  The  arrival  of  a nume- 
rous band  doomed  to  destruction,  secures  them  a joy- 
ful reception  from  that  part  of  the  community  who 
had  been  left  at  home,  and  who  were  eagerly  waitiug 
their  return.  These  unhappy  men  were  reserved  for 
a festival,  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  disgraceful 
to  human  nature.  To  devour  the  flesh  of  their  cne*. 
mies,  amid  savage  pomp  and  acclamation,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  utmost  height  of  human  triumph; 

They  did  not,  however,  proceed  immediately  ; nor 
did  they,  unless  to  a small  extent,  in  the  first  frenzy 
of  battle,  feed  on  the  bodies  of  enemies  slain  on  the 
field.  They  reserved  the  living  captives  for  an  au- 
gust solemnity,  at  which  the  whole  nation  was  called 
to  assist.  Previous  to  this  awful  day,  the  prisoner 
was  treated  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  favour. 

His  wants  were  liberally-  supplied  ; he  was  allowed 
to  accompany  them  in  the  exercises  of  hunting  and 
fishing ; and  the  person  to  whom  he  belonged  hesi- 
tated not  to  give  him  one  of  his  own  nearest  relations 
as  a wife,  during  the  short  period  that  he  had  yet  to 
live.  All  this  previous  kindness,  however,  seemed  to 
be  bestowed  only  to  render  bis  fate,  when  it  arrived, 
more  dreadful.  Immediately  previous  even  to  the  fatal 
moment,  several  days  were  devoted  to  feasting  and  pro- 
fuse conviviality,  in  which  the  captive  was  admitted  to 
share.  AU  his  study,  then,  was  to  shew  the  most  en- 
tire indifference  to  his  approaching  fate,  and  the 
proudest  defiance  to  the  enemies  among  whom  he  was 
seated.  He  was  the  gayest  of  the  company;  he  boasted 
aloud  of  his  warlike  exploits,  and  particularly  of  such 
as  have  been  performed  against  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded.  He  was  then  fixed  on  a scaffold,  and,  by 
a whimsical  indulgence,  a number  of  stones  were  pla- 
ced beside  him,  with  which  he  was  allowed  to  do  all 
the  mischief  in  his  power.  Then  the  person  who  was 
to  execute  his  doom  slept  forth.  This  office  was  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  honourable,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  most  distinguished  character  in  the  nation.  This 
person  comes  in  his  most  splendid  war  dress,  waving 
with  varied  coloured  plumes,  and  with  a large  club 
in  his  hand.  He  then  addresses  the  captive : “ Here 
am  1,  that  have  killed  many  of  thy  nation,  and  will 
kill  thee:”  to  which  the  other  replies,  “ You  do 
well,  I have  slain  a multitude  of  your  countrymen 
and  have  devoured  them  ; you  do  well,  but  my  death 
will  be  revenged/'  After  this  mutual  defiance,  the  ( 
fatal  blow  is  instantly  struck  ; and  after  the  necessary 
preparations,  the  inhuman  feast  begins,  amid  univer- 
sal delight  and  triumph.  The  bones  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  are  fashioned  into  various  ornaments 
of  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  musical  instruments. 

The  heads  are  also  preserved,  and  piled  up  in  a cor- 
ner, to  be  shewn  to  every  stranger,  as  testimonies  of 
their  prowess  and  success. 

Their  arms  were  necessarily  imperfect  from  their 
ignorance  of  iron  ; yet  they  had  called  forth  the 
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utmost  exertions  of  savage  ingenuity.  The  most 
important,  was  a species  of  club,  called  taeape , form- 
ed of  Brasil  wood,  or  of  a species  of  black  ebony, 
very  weighty,  round  at  the  extremity,  and  sharp  at 
the  sides,  it  was  six  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch 
thick.  They  had  shields  made  of  skins  broad,  flat, 
and  round.  For  missile  weapons,  they  had  arrows, 
composed  of  the  same  hard  wood  with  their  clubs. 
The  strings  were  made  of  a particular  species  of 
grass,  and  twisted  so  strongly,  that  a traveller  de- 
clares,  a horse  might  draw  by  them.  Their  arrows 
were  six  feet  loug  ; the  head  and  point  formed  of 
black  wood,  the  middle  of  common  wood,  and  these 
different  pieces  are  very  neatly  joiued  with  thin  bark 
of  trees.  They  had  two  pennons  each  a foot  long, 
neatly  tied  with  cotton  thread.  They  were  poimed, 
either  with  bone,  with  hard  and  dried  canes  in  the 
form  of  a lancet,  or  with  the  tail  of  the  ray  fish,  which 
has  a strongly  poisonous  quality.  They  had  also  a 
certain  species  of  military  ensigns,  and  drew  a warlike 
music  from  fiutes  made  of  the  bones  of  their  enemies. 

Although  they  preferred  the  mode  of  warfare  by 
ambuscade,  yet,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  hesitated 
not  to  meet  their  enemies  in  the  open  field ; and  a 
most  extraordinary  spectacle  then  ensued.  A French 
traveller,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  one  of  these 
combats,  baa  given  a very  curious  and  lively  descrip- 
tion  of  it,  which  we  shall  translate  for  the  use  of 
cur  readers,  preserving,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
naivrtf  of  the  original. 

“ Having  been  myself  a spectator,”  says  Lery, 
“ I can  speak  with  truth.  Another  Frenchman  and 
I,  though  in  danger,  had  we  been  taken  or  killed, 
of  being  eaten  by  the  Margajas,  had  once  the  curi- 
osity to  accompany  our  savages,  then  about  four 
thousand  in  number,  in  a skirmish  which  happened 
on  the  sea  coast ; and  we  saw  these  barbarians  com- 
bating with  such  fury,  that  people  mad  or  out  of 
their  senses  could  not  do  worse.  First,  when  our 
people  had  perceived  the  enemy  at  about  half  a quar- 
ter of  a league’s  distance,  they  took  to  howling  in 
auch  a manner,  that  though  it  had  thundered  in  hea- 
ven we  should  not  have  heard  it.  According  as  they 
approached,  redoubling  their  cries,  sounding  their 
drums,  strctchiug  their  arms,  throwing  out  dreadful 
threats,  and  showing  to  each  other  the  bones  of  the 
prisoners  whom  they  had  eaten,  and  even  their  teeth 
strung  together  hung  round  their  neck  r it  was  horrible 
to  see  their  countenance ; but  it  was  much  worse  when 
they  came  near  each  other ; for,  when  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  they  saluted  each 
other  with  great  showers  of  arrows  ; and  by  the  first 
discharge,  you  would  have  seen  the  air  entirely  load- 
ed with  them.  Those  whom  they  struck,  tore  them 
from  their  body  with  wonderful  courage,  broke  them, 
bit  them  with  their  teeth,  and  failed  not  to  make 
head  in  spite  of  their  wounds  ; upon  which,  we  must 
observe,  that  these  Indians  are  so  furious  in  their 
wars,  that  so  long  as  they  can  stir  legs  or  arms,  they 
cease  not  to  combat,  without  retreating  or  turning 
their  backs.  When  they  were  joined  in  battle,  you 
might  then  see  them  wielding,  in  their  two  hands, 
wooden  clubs,  and  charging  so  furiously,  that  he  who 
met  the  head  of  his  enemy,  not  only  threw  him  on 


the  ground,  but  felled  him,  as  butchers  do  oita.  Bn,*. 
You  will  ask  what  my  companion  and  I did  during 
this  rough  skirmish  ? To  conceal  nothing,  I answer, 
that  satisfied  with  our  first  folly,  which  was  to  ndt 
ourselves  with  these  barbarians,  and  keeping  to  the 
rear,  we  were  only  occupied  in  viewing  the  blows. 

But  though  I had  seen  men  at  arms  in  France,  both 
on  foot  and  horseback,  1 must  say,  that  the  polish  - 
ed  movements,  and  glittering  armour  of  our  French- 
men, never  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  I had  then 
in  seeing  the  savages  combat.  Besides  their  leaps, 
their  hissings,  and  their  skilful  thrusts,  it  was  a won. 
derful  spectacle  to  see  flying  in  the  air  so  many  ar. 
rows,  with  their  great  pennons  of  plumes,  red,  blue, 
green,  carnation,  and  other  colours,  amid  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  made  them  glitter,  and  to  see  also 
so  many  helmets,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments, 
made  of  these  natural  plumes,  with  which  the  com- 
batants  were  covered. 

44  After  the  combat  had  lasted  about  three  hour?, 
and  that  there  had  been  a good  number  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides,  our  Topinamboux  having  it 
last  gamed  the  victory,  made  prisoners  of  morr  thin 
thirty  Margajas,  men  and  women,  whom  they  carried 
away  into  their  country ; and  although  we  two  French- 
men had  done  nothing  but  hold  our  naked  swords  in 
our  hands,  and  fire  some  pistol  shots  in  the  air  to  en- 
courage our  men,  we  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  them  a greater  pleasure  than  to  go  to  war  with 
them  s for  they  esteemed  us  so  much  afterward!, 
that  in  the  villages  which  we  frequented,  the  old  okq 
always  testified  more  ftjendship  to  us. 

44  The  prisoners  having  been  placed  in  the  middk 
of  the  victorious  band,  bound,  in  order  to  srcoic 
them  the  better,  we  returned  to  our  river  of  Janeiro, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  these  savages  inha- 
bited. As  we  had  gone  twelve  or  fifteen  league*, 
ask  not,  if,  in  passing  through  the  villages  ot  our 
allies,  they  came  not  out  to  meet  us,  dancing,  tap- 
ing, and  clapping  their  hands  to  applaud  and  caress 
us.  The  poor  prisoners  were  obliged,  according  to 
their  custom,  when  they  were  near  the  houses,  to 
sing  and  say  to  the  women,  4 here  is  the  food  which 
you  love  so  much  coming  to  you.*  To  conclude* 
when  we  were  arrived  before  our  isle,  my  companion 
and  1 went  into  a bark,  and  the  savages  went  away, 
each  to  their  residence.’* 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  attacks  with  which 
they  were  constantly  threatened,  the  Brasilians  were 
accustomed  to  fortify  their  villages.  The  interior 
inclosure  was  composed  of  a strong  palhsade,  before 
which  was  thrown  up  a wall  of  loose  stones.  The 
houses  were  pierced  with  holes,  through  which  ar- 
rows could  pass.  A Portuguese  force  which  at- 
tacked one  of  these  forts,  round  its  reduction  ei- 
tremrly  difficult.  In  consequence  of  the  furious  al- 
lies ot  the  Indians,  they  were  obliged  to  entrench 
themselves,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  succours  from  the 
metropolis.  Having  covered  themselves,  however, 
with  hurdles  of  canes,  which  secured  them  against 
arrows,  they  at  last  forced  the  walls,  and  became 
masters  of  the  place. 

This  desperate  ferocity  with  which  the  wars  of 
these  savages  were  conducted,  might  naturally  tad 
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Bmil.  to  the  expectation,  that  their  domestic  intercourse 

--v^— ' would  present  a similar  scene  of  violence.  Here, 
however,  ••  remarkable  contrast  was  presented.  Al- 
though there  existed  no  regulations  for  securing  inter- 
nal tranquillity  * although  the  chiefs  possess  no  power, 
unless  in  war,  and  never  interfere  in  private  quarrels  j 
yet  no  bad  consequences  are  felt ; the  most  perfect 
peace,  the  most  profound  harmony,  reigns  in  all  their 
villages.  A traveller,  who  resided  more  than  a year 
among  one  of  the  fiercest  of  these  tribes,  was  wit- 
ness, during  that  time,  only  to  two  quarrels.  In  their 
sickness,  they  received  from  each  other  the  most  ten- 
der attention  ; and  all  the  offices  of  friendship  were 
mutually  performed  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  This 
internal  union,  so  remarkably  superior  to  what  would 
be  found  among  the  most  polished  nations,  if  fired 
from  the  restraint  of  law,  seems  derived,  in  a great 
measure,  from  the  fierceness  of  their  animosity  against 
their  neighbours  and  enemies,  and  the  continual  dan- 
ger to  which  they  were  exposed  from  them.  A com- 
mon sentiment  of  fear  and  hostility  diffused  through 
all  the  members  of  the  society,  proves  the  most 
powerful  bond  of  union  between  them.  In  these  wild 
and  ardent  natures,  the  sentiments  of  attachment  and 
tenderness  are  as  strong  as  those  of  hatred  and  ven- 
geance ; and  all  the  force  of  the  latter  being  turned 
in  another  direction,  the  former  alone  are  felt  to- 
wards their  kinsmen  and  countrymen.  To  avenge 
such  of  these  as  had  been  the  victims  of  the  barba- 
rous ferocity  of  their  enemies,  was  the  motive  which, 
rankling  continually  in  their  minds,  impelled  them  to 
•uch  incessant  and  dreadful  warfare.  When  the  ora- 
tors wished  to  animate  their  valour,  it  was  by  remind- 
ing them  of  their  relations,  who  had  been  slain  and 
devoured  by  the  tribe  against  whom  their  arms  were 
directed. 

rtpiu-  The  laws  of  hospitality  have  always  been  held  in 
peculiar  veneration  among  rude  nations.  The  rare 
appearance  of  travellers,  the  helplessness  of  their  si- 
tuation, and  the  absence  of  all  motives  to  enmity 
against  them,  excited  that  natural  disposition  to 
kindness  which  exists  in  these  tribes,  when  not  em- 
bittered by  the  belief  of  real  or  imagined  wrongs. 
This  law  of  hospitality  was  established  in  full  force 
among  the  Brasilian  tribes.  The  stranger  was  re- 
ceived not  only  with  kindness,  hut  with  rapture,  and 
was  loaded  with  every  distinction  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  bestow.  When  a stranger  arrived  at 
a village,  he  chose  the  person  with  whom  he  was  to 
lodge,  who  was  called  his  mrnumca/ ; and,  in  all  fu- 
ture visits,  he  must  c boose  the  same  person,  by  whom 
his  going  to  any  other  would  be  considered  as  a se- 
rious affront.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  the  women 
crowded  round  him  with  the  most  Battering  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  of  gratitude  for  his  having  ta- 
ken up  his  abode  in  their  house.  The  master  of  the 
dwelling  then  stept  forward,  and  received  him  with  a 
graver  welcome.  Was  he  hungry  or  thirsty,  the  best 
that  the  house  contained  was  prepared  and  set  before 
him  ; and  his  hosts  stood  rouod  in  a circle,  to  keep 
off  the  children,  or  whatever  could  occasion  disturb- 
ance. At  night,  the  best  hammock  was  spread  for 
him  | and,  with  even  superfluous  attention,  small 
tires  were  kindled  near  it,  and  kept  up  during  the 
oight ; on  the  morning,  the  host  was  at  hand  to  in- 
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quire  how  he  had  slept.  In  short,  a traveller  de-  Brasil. 
dares,  that  he  felt  more  secure  among  the  savage  * 

Brasilians,  than  among  his  countrymen  at  home,  who 
were  then  torn  with  religious  dissensions. 

In  their  domestic  manners,  and  the  intercourse  be-  Manner*  of 
tween  the  sexes,  the  Brasilians  were  far  from  being  the  women, 
dissolute.  The  unmarried  females,  indeed,  were  un- 
der little  restraint,  though  this  we  suspect  to  have 
been  chiefly  in  regard  to  Europeans,  to  whom  the 
same  rules  of  morality  were  not,  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  New  World,  supposed  to  apply,  as  to 
their  own  countrymen.  After  marriage,  however, 
the  most  rigid  propriety  of  behaviour  was  observed. 

A savage  custom  required  of  every  man,  as  x neces- 
sary preliminary  to  his  entering  into  that  state,  to 
have  first  taken  a captive,  and  given  him  to  the  na- 
tion to  be  devoured.  Marriage  could  be  dissolved  at 
pleasure,  and  polygamy  was  considered  lawful, 
though  it  was  practised  only  by  a few  of  the  chiefs. 
Notwithstanding  the  entire  want  of  covering,  the 
utmost  decency  was  observed  in  their  outward  de- 
portment. 

The  vice  of  intoxication  is  very  general  among  sa*  intoxi.t- 
vages.  The  vacuity  of  their  minds,  the  want  of  re-  lion, 
gular  amusement  and  occupation,  makes  them  eager- 
ly grasp  at  whatever  can  give  an  impulse  to  the  ani- 
mal spirits-  The  Brasilians  had  invented  a species  of 
fermented  liquor,  the  manner  of  preparing  which  we 
have  described  above  ; and  they  indulged  in  it  with 
an  excess  aid  fury  of  which  civilized  nations  can  with 
difficulty  form  an  idea.  Days  and  nights  were  con- 
sumed in  the  gratification  of  this  propensity  ; and 
so  long  as  a drop  remained,  they  never  desisted. 

Lery,  after  enumerating  all  the  nations  most  noted 
for  drinking,  calls  upon  them  to  yield  the  palm  to 
the  Brasilian  savages. 

On  fixed  day's,  they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  Dancing- 
dancing,  whicii,  as  formerly  observed,  served  at 
once  as  an  amusement,  and  as  a religious  ceremony.  It 
wras  practised  in  a manner  extremely  singular  and 
uncouth.  The  men,  women,  and  children,  formed 
three  separate  parties,  who  were  each  placed  in  a 
house  by  themselves.  They  began  with  wild  howl- 
ings,  which  were  soon  followed  oy  softer  and  sweet- 
er notes  ; they  then  arranged  themselves  into  circles, 
and  without  moving  from  the  spot,  placed  them- 
selves in  a variety  of  attitudes,  mixed  with  leaps  and 
gestures.  In  the  midst  of  each  circle  stood  a jug- 
gler, who  performed  a multitude  of  superstitious 
ceremonies,  which  have  been  described  under  the 
head  of  religion.  They  were  continued  usually  for 
six  or  seven  hours. 

The  Brasilians  lived  In  villages,  two  or  three  of  Habiu- 
which  constituted  a nation.  In  each  village  there  (ions, 
were  only  three  or  four  houses  ; but  these  structures 
were  extended  to  a great  length,  and  contained  sixty 
or  seventy  families.  Each  family  had  a certain  space 
allotted  to  it,  but  without  any  partition  to  separate 
it  from  the  rest.  One  village,  seen  by  a traveller  of 
the  name  of  Knivet,  though  consisting  only  of 
four  houses,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a souare,  was 
estimated  to  contain  4000  inhabitants.  The  interiot 
of  these  houses  presented  a singular  spectacle,  from 
the  multitude  of  human  beings  crowded  together^ 
with  their  arras,  implements,  and  grotesque  orna- 
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BnwU  menu,  imgulirljr  disposed.  The  outside  wai  co- 

' vered  with  grass  and  dirubi 

A traveller  has  given  us  some  specimens  of  their 
Language,  language,  which,  like  all  savage  dialects,  is  extreme- 
ly concise.  The  tenses  of  their  verbs  are  as  nume- 
rous as  those  of  most  other  languages  ; and  they 
have  even  the  optative  mood,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  Latin,  and  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
These  teuses,  however,  are  formed,  not  by  inflexions 
of  the  verb,  but  by  particles  added.  Thus  Aiont , 
I come  ; Aiout  aqua, 'me,  I came  (veniebam)  ; Aiont 
aquo'mine,  I came  (veni)  ; Aiont  lien,  I will  come) 
Aiont  momen,  would  I could  come.  They  had  no 
names  far  numbers  above  five  ; if  they  wished  to  ex- 
press any  higher,  they  pointed  to  their  fingers;  or, 
if  these  were  insufficient,  collected  the  fingers  of  the 
bystanders,  till  they  amounted  to  the  proposed 
number. 

Names  of  The  Brasilians  were  divided  into  an  immense  va- 
tribes.  riety  of  tribes,  many  of  which  have  been  enumerated 
by  different  travellers.  Our  readers,  however,  would 
not,  we  presume,  think  themselves  obliged  to  us  for 
calling  over  a roll  of  barbarous  appellations.  There 
wen?  several  races,  however,  which,  while  they  re- 
tained a common  name,  had  branched  out  into  a va- 
riety of  different  tribes.  Of  these  the  most  noted 
were  the  Tapcryas  and  Topinamboux.  The  former 
were  chiefly  found  on  the  northern  frontier,  though 
they  had  extended  themselves  along  the  whole  coast 
of  Brasil ; the  latter  had  their  chief  settlement  a in  the 
bay  of  St  Salvador.  The  Molopagues  and  Motayct 
baa  established  themselves  on  the  river  Paraiba,  in 
the  captainship  of  Spiritu  Santo.  There  were  mi- 
nute shades  of  difference  in  the  character  and  habits 
of  all  those  people  ; but  the  general  aspect  which 
they  all  presented  was  very  nearly  the  same. 

Biscorcry.  Brasil  was  not  among  the  first  discovered  coun- 
tries of  the  new  world.  Columbus,  in  his  search  af- 
ter the  East  Indies,  then  accounted  the  grand  source 
of  wealth,  landed  first  among  the  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  and  having  once  formed  an  establishment 
there,  he  made  it  the  centre  of  his  farther  discoveries. 
He  contented  himself  therefore  with  exploring  the 
coasts  of  the  continent  around  that  gulf ; and  when, 
hi  his  third  voyage,  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Oronooko,  and  had  landed  on  the  inland  of  Trinity, 
he  immediately  measured  luck  his  steps.  After  the 
golden  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  opened 
themselves  to  Spanish  avidity,  the  efforts  of  adven- 
ture were  entirely  turned  in  that  direction  ; and  it 
was  left  to  chance  to  discover  all  the  other  regions  of 
fhe  new  continent.  Chance  accordingly  led  Euro- 
peans into  Brasil.  There  are  some  intimations  of 
Vincent  Yanec  Pinzon,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Columbus,  having  touched  on  the  coast  in  1499 ; 
where,  however,  he  was  prevented  from  landing  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  solid  discovery 
of  Brasil,  however,  was  made  in  the  following  year 
bv  Pierre  Alvarez  Cabral,  a Portuguese  navigator. 
Vasco  de  Gama  having,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  opened  a new  way  to  the  East  Indies, 
Cabral  was  dispatched  with  a considerable  squadron 
to  improve  this  discovery,  and  to  form  a settlement 
in  these  celebrated  regions.  The  discovery  of  the 
#om pass  had  now  emboldened  navigators  to  venture 


far  into  the  open  sea  ; and  Cabral  wishing  to  avoid  Ini 
the  calms  wnich  reign  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
steered  so  far  west,  that  on  the  24th  April  1500,  he 
came  in  sight  of  an  unknown  coast ; and  after  uiliag 
along  it  for  a considerable  space,  reached  a harbour, 
the  commodious  appearance  of  which  tempted  luru 
to  land.  He  called  the  country  Santa  Cruz,  (the 
Holy  Cross),  and  the  harbour  Porto  Seguro ; and 
then,  according  to  that  ill  authorised  right  which 
Europeans  had  assumed  to  themselves,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  in  the  name  of  his  master.  The 
natives  were  at  first  alarmed,  and  fled  to  their  hills; 
but  the  Portuguese,  having  secured  two,  presented 
these  with  mirrors,  braes  rings,  and  bells,  which  were 
found  to  be  the  ornaments  most  agreeable  to  then. 
Cabral  then  allowed  them  to  rejoin  their  country- 
men, whose  fears  were  immediately  dissipated  by  this 
friendly  behaviour,  and  who  flocked  to  the  vessel 
with  as  much  delight  and  confidence,  as  they  had 
formerly  testified  suspicion  and  aversion.  They  ap- 
proached singing  and  dancing,  with  all  the  uocouth 
gesticulations  of  savage  joy  ; and  au  intercourse  was 
immediately  opened  between  them  and  the  Portu- 
uese.  Clothes,  however  ornamental,  were  found  to 
e of  no  value  in  treating  with  a people  who  coon- 
dcred  the  wearing  of  them  as  an  intolerable  hardship; 
but  every  article  wliich  was  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  fantauk 
ornaments,  in  which  they  delighted  to  array  them- 
selves, was  eagerly  prized.  In  return,  the  Portuguese 
received  cotton,  maize,  ornamental  woods,  and  a va- 
riety of  rare  and  beautiful  birds.  Although  there 
was  yet  no  appearance  of  those  treasures  which  were 
chiefly  prized  by  European  cupidity,  and  which 
Brasil  was  afterwards  found  to  produce  iu  such  aboa* 
dance,  yet  the  extent  of  the  country,  its  beauty  tei 
evident  fertility,  gave  it  such  importance  in  the  eye* 
of  the  Portuguese  commander,  that  Ik*  rmmcdistdy 
sent  back  one  of  his  vessels  to  Europe,  to  give  art- 
port  of  his  new  discovery.  Emanuel,  the  most  illus- 
trious and  renou'iied  of  the  Portuguese  monarch}, 
was  then  seated  on  the  throne ; and  though  his  views 
were  chiefly  directed  towards  conquest  in  the  East, 
ct  the  addition  of  so  extensive  and  fine  a country  to 
is  dominions,  could  not  fail  to  excite  his  ambiuoa. 
Navigators  were  therefore  sent  to  explore  its  coasts; 
and  settlements  were  formed  on  different  parts 
their  wide  extent.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  sanguine  hopes  of  wealth,  which  the  first 
settlers  carried  out  with  them,  were  little  Ukdf  to 
be  realized.  Gold  and  silver  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen  : and  though  the  land  was  profusely  fertde,  it 
was  totally  uncultivated  ; nor  could  it  be  cleared  »d 
brought  under  cultivatiuu,  without  enormous  labour. 
Parrots  indeed  and  coloured  woods  might  be  had 
unbought,  and  yielded  a considerable  profit  in  Eu- 
rope, where  they  were  yet  rare  ; but  these  article* 
could  not  be  made  the  foundation  of  any  ex tensive 
commerce.  What  completed  the  disgust  of  Euro- 
peans at  this  new  territory  was,  that  their  slender 
profits  could  be  earned  only  by  encountering  the 
most  formidable  dangers.  The  harmony  which  h*d 
reigmd  at  the  first  interview  between  the  natives  sod 
Portuguese  was  soon  interrupted.  The  former, 
may  well  believe,  found  little  reason  to  congratulate 
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BtjhI  themselves  on  the  acquisition  of  these  new  neigh- 
— v— 1 w bouri  ; and  passing,  with  the  impetuosity  of  ravage 
minds,  from  the  extreme  of  attachment  to  that  of 
hatred  and  vengeance,  they  commenced  a furious 
warfare  on  the  European  settlements.  Savage  valour, 
even  without  discipline,  tendered  the  encounters  des- 
perate and  bloody ; the  Portuguese  were  not  always 
victorious  ; and  for  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  was  referred  a fate  at  which  humanity 
shudders.  Such  occurrences  soon  put  an  end  to  vo- 
luntary emigration  into  Brasil;  all  who  pursued  the 
prizes  of  wealth  and  ambition,  crowded  to  the  more 
splendid  theatre  of  India,  every  region  of  which  was 
then  the  theatre  of  Portuguese  triumphs.  Brasil 
seemed  likely  to  revert  ioto  its  original  state  of  de- 
sertion ; but  the  Portuguese  court,  anxious  by  any 
means  to  make  something  of  their  acquisition,  adopt- 
ed the  scheme  of  peopling  it  out  of  the  refuse  of  the 
mother  country.  Wretches,  who  had  forfeited  their 
life  to  the  laws,  were,  in  mitigation  of  punishment, 
sent  to  this  new  colony:  a destination  which,  as 
matters  then  stood,  was  considered  rather  as  a re- 
prieve from  death,  than  a final  deliverance.  The  In- 
quisition had  just  been  established  in  Portugal;  and 
that  barbarous  tribunal,  by  creating  a variety  of  fac- 
titious crimes,  had  augmented  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  number  of  persons  amenable  to  the  laws. 
From  such  causes,  the  population  of  Brazil  was  gra- 
dually augmented  ; settlements  were  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast ; and  the  new  planters, 
doomed  alternately  to  wield  the  ploughshare  and  the 
sword,  became  a fierce  and  hardy  race,  fitted  to 
contend  wiih  the  difficulties  of  their  situation.  The 
Indians,  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exaspera- 
tion, exhausted  on  their  invaders  all  the  furies  of 
savage  war  ; while  the  latter,  as  if  fearing  to  be  out- 
done, committed  atrocities,  not  perhaps  surpassed 
by  those,  by  which  their  more  celebrated  neigh, 
hours  had  marked  their  conquest  over  the  golden 
regions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  By  the  relations  of 
travellers  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  their  regular  practice  on  storming 
a auvage  village,  to  put  to  death  the  old  men,  chil- 
dren, and  *1!  who  could  be  of  no  use  ; and  to  carry 
the  rest  into  slavery.  In  process  of  time,  the  skill 
and  discipline  of  tlie  Portuguese  prevailed  over  the 
savage  fierceness  of  their  opponents ; plantations 
were  extended,  and  the  sugar  cane  bring  introduced 
from  Sicilv  and  Spain,  succeeded  in  a wonderful  de- 
gree, and  brought  large  profits  in  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope. The  attention  ot  the  Portuguese  court  was 
at  length  arrested  by  the  flourishing  state  of  its  new 
colony  ; and  it  began  seriously  to  consider,  how  the 
wrratest  advantages  could  be  derived  from  it.  The 
former  contempt,  however,  in  which  this  settlement 
Was  held,  had  led  to  measures,  which  threatened  to 
frustrate  the  hopes  now  entertained  from  it.  A 
grant  of  land,  even  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  had 
been  thought  of  $o  little  value,  as  to  be  readily  be- 
stowed on  any  one  who  thought  it  worth  the  asking 
From  this  reason,  almost  the  whole  of  that  fine  settle- 
Went  had  been  alienated  from  the  crown,  and  was  in 
the  Hands  of  different  individuals.  The  remedy  ap- 
plied by  John  III.  who  now  reigned  in  Portugal, 
was  more  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  state  neccs- 
vou  tv.  fart  it. 


sity,  than  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice.  In  the  year 
1549,  he  revoked,  without  ceremony,  all  the  grants 
that  had  been  made  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  ; 
and  having  equipped  a fleet  of  six  vessels,  with  a 
number  of  troops  and  officers,  he  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Thomas  de  Sousa,  who  went  out  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  general.  He  established  his  ca- 
pital at  St  Salvador,  in  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  bays  in  the  world,  with  an  admirable  harbour, 
and  in  the  richest  part  of  Brasil.  Six  Jesuits  went 
out  along  with  the  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  natives ; and  the  judicious  and  benevolent  la- 
bours of  these  missionaries  were  not  altogether  unat- 
tended with  success.  The  increase  of  force,  and  the 
regular  establishment  of  law  and  government,  which 
were  the  result  of  these  measures,  were  efficacious  in 
fixing  and  extending  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
This  very  prosperity,  however,  exposed  it  to  new 
dangers.  The  other  European  powers,  all  alive  to 
the  advantages  that  were  to  be  derived  from  esta- 
blishments in  the  new  world,  saw  in  the  wealth  and 
defenceless  state  of  this  vast  territory,  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  ambition.  Civil  war  and  religious 
persecution,  which  then  raged  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, produced  a vast  multitude  of  refugees,  who 
were  anxious  to  find  shelter  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  their  native  country.  Trance,  accord- 
ingly, which  was  the  peculiar  theatre  of  these  cala- 
mities, was  the  first  country  which  contested  with 
the  Portuguese  the  possession  of  Brasil. 

Durand  de  Villegagnon  was  a knight  of  Malta, 
and  high  in  the  French  naval  service ; but  having 
embraced  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  being 
disgusted  with  some  treatment  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  his  government,  he  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  forming  a Protestant  establishment  in  the 
Hew  world.  He  held  out  to  the  French  court  the 
mere  plan  of  founding  a colony,  after  the  example  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  Through  the  interest 
of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  who  regarded  him  with 
favour,  and  had  secretly  embraced  the  same  opinions, 
he  obtained  the  concurrence  of  Henry  II.  in  this  un- 
dertaking. He  procured  two  or  three  well  equipped 
vessels,  and  having  filled  them  with  persons  of  his 
own  persuasion,  set  sail  for  Brasil.  He  landed  at 
the  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  settled  his  people,  and  be- 
gan to  build  a fort,  which,  after  the  name  of  his  pa- 
tron, he  called  Fort  Coligny.  Here  he  found  some 
Normans,  who  had  been  thrown  by  shipwreck  upon 
the  same  coast,  and.  having  lived  some  time  with  the 
savages,  were  qualified  to  act  as  interpreters.  He 
then  sent  back  his  vessels  to  receive  a new  cargo  of 
Protestants.  He  transmitted  formal  dispatches  to 
the  French  king  ; but  those  which  he  wished  to  be 
acted  upon,  were  sent  to  Coligny  and  his  friends  at 
Geneva.  A great  zeal  was  immediately  kindled  for 
the  extension  of  Calvinism  into  these  remote  regions: 
two  ministers,  and  fourteen  students  from  Geneva, 
determined  to  brave  all  the  hardships  of  an  unknown 
climate,  and  of  a mode  of  life  wholly  different  from 
that  to  which  Europeans  were  accustomed.  They 
repaired  tu  the  admiraPa  seat  near  Chatillon  *ur 
POing,  where  they  were  received  with  the  highest 
distinction.  The  influence  of  Coligny,  and  the  un- 
easy situation  of  the  reformers  tn  France,  soon  swelled 
3 a 
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BrAiiU  their  number* ; and  on  their  road  to  the  place  of  em-  voyage  was  prolonged  considerably  beyond  expects*  Dra£ 

' v—  barkation  at  Rouen,  new  recruit!  continually  pre-  tion ; and  the  crew  were  destined,  in  consequence,  to  *—■  \ mi 

rented  themselves.  Their  departure  was  precipitated  experience  the  utmost  extreme  of  human  misery, 
by  an  adventure  of  no  agreeable  nature.  It  having  Long  before  their  arrival  off  the  coast  of  France, 
transpired,  that  they  bad  exceeded  the  very  narrow  their  stock  of  provisions  failed;  and  tbey  were  assail* 
bounds  of  tbe  toleration  which  the  law  allowed,  the  ed  by  hunger  m its  most  direful  form.  Their  situs* 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Harflcur,  influenced  by  the  tion  is  painted  in  so  lively  a manner  by  one  of  the 
most  furious  intolerance,  rose  in  arms  against  them ; sufferers,  that  we  shall  translate  some  passages  of  his 
and  a desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  one  of  their  narrative.  “ After  having  devoured/'  says  he,  M all 
best  officers  was  killed,  and  the  rest  were  saved,  only  the  leather  in  our  vessel,  even  to  the  covering  of  the 
by  setting  out  instantly,  and  under  these  disastrous  trunks,  we  thought  ourselves  approaching  to  the  last 
circumstances,  for  the  place  of  their  destination.  moment  of  our  life  ; but  necessity  suggested  to  some 

A violent  storm  which  this  expedition  met  with  one  the  idea  of  pursuing  the  rats  ana  mice,  and  we 
on  its  passage,  struck  with  consternation  the  majo-  had  the  greater  hope  of  taking  them  easily,  because, 
rity  of  the  passengers,  who  had  not  been  inured  to  having  no  more  crumbs,  nor  any  thing  to  devour, 
the  sea.  After  a long  delay,  however,  they  arrived  they  ran  in  great  numbers,  dying  of  hunger,  through 
off  tbe  coast  of  Brasil,  at  about  the  tenth  degree  of  the  vessel.  We  pursued  them  so  carefully,  and  by 
south  latitude.  They  proceeded  along  the  coast,  and  so  many  kind  of  snares,  that  very  few  remained* 
after  a slight  encounter  with  the  Portuguese  at  Sp» - Even  in  the  night,  wc  sought  them  with  our  eye« 
ritu  Santo,  reached  at  length  the  settlement  of  their  open,  like  cats.  A rat  was  more  valued  than  an  ox 
countrymen  on  the  Rio  Janeiro.  Here  they  were  re-  on  land.  The  price  rose  so  high  as  four  crowns, 
ccivcd  with  apparent  cordiality;  but  after  the  first  Wc  boiled  them  in  water,  with  all  the  intestine*, 
welcome,  they  experienced  nothing  but  hard  fare  and  which  were  eaten  as  well  as  the  body.  The  paws 
hard  labour,  which  few'  of  them,  it  is  probable,  were  were  not  omitted,  nor  the  other  bones,  which  we 
fully  prepared  to  encounter.  The  Protestant  rites,  found  means  to  soften.  The  extremity  was  such, 
however,  were  now  for  the  first  lime  celebrated,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  Brazil-wood,  the  driest  of 
with  ever)'  appearance  of  zeal  and  satisfaction  on  the  all  woods,  which  many,  however,  in  their  despair, 
part  of  Villegagnon.  The  Portuguese,  meanwhile,  attempted  to  chew.  Cargnilleray  du  Pont,  our 
seem  to  have  made  no  efforts  to  dislodge  these  in*  leader,  holding  one  day  a piece  in  his  mouth,  said 
truders,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  there  was  room  to  me,  with  a deep  sigh,  Alas ! my  friend,  I have 
enough  in  the  country  for  both.  The  advantage  of  due  to  me  in  France  a sum  of  four  thousand  livres; 
this  forbearance,  however,  was  entirely  lost  to  the  and  would  to  God,  that,  after  giving  a discharge  for 
new  colony,  in  consequence  of  its  own  internal  dis-  the  whole,  I held  in  my  hand  a pennyworth  of  bread, 
to  failure,  sensions.  We  have  only  the  narrative  of  Lery,  who  and  a single  glass  of  wine.”  Several  died  of  hunger; 

was  one  of  those  newly  arrived  ; but  as  his  statement  and  they  had  already  begun  to  form  the  resolution 
was  never  contradicted,  considerable  credit  is  at*  of  devouring  each  other,  when  Rochelle  appeared  in 
tachcd  to  it.  Villegagnon,  it  appears,  after  Having  view.  They  landed ; but  a number  having,  after 
founded  his  colony  upon  the  basis  of  Protestantism,  this  long  abstinence,  devoured  food  with  too  eager 
began  himself  to  entertain  doubts  upon  tbe  most  es-  avidity,  perished  soon  after. 

seniial  principles  of  that  creed.  He  cherished  pc-  Concerning  the  subsequent  fortune  of  Villegagnon, 
culiar  scruples  upon  the  subject  of  the  real  presence ; who  appears  to  have  been  so  ill  qualified  for  the 
and  though  he  could  not  believe*  that  Christ  was  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  we  have  few  de- 
really  present  in  the  sacraments,  yet  neither  could  he  tails.  After  having  thus  preposterously  reduced  his 
be  satisfied  that  he  was  not.  He  began  also  to  sus-  strength,  lie  found  himself  unable  to  contend  with 
pect  that  the  wine  ought  to  be  diluted,  and  that  salt  the  Portuguese,  who  at  length  bestirred  themselves  in 
and  oil  ought  to  be  mingled  with  the  water  of  bap*  order  to  expel  this  heretical  colony  from  their  settle* 
tism;  and  having  introduced  innovations  conformable  meets.  Villegagnon  evacuated  the  fort  on  their  ap- 
to  those  opinions,  he  soon  excited  a violent  discontent  proach,  abandoning  the  canuon  which  he  had  placed 
among  his  followers.  Those  newly  arrived  from  on  it.  The  Portuguese  thus  reaped  all  the  fruits  of 
Geneva,  in  particular,  who  were  imbued  with  the  the  French  attempts  to  colonize  Brasil ; and  found 
most  rigid  principles  of  Calvinism,  wholly  declined  established  for  them  a settlement,  which  they  have 
participating  in  these  new  rites,  which  they  account-  since  erected  into  the  capital  of  this  flourishing  co- 
ed to  be  rank  Popery',  and  clandestinely  celebrated  lony. 

the  sacrament  during  the  night,  as  was  done  by  their  Brasil,  however,  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  in  the 
persecuted  brethren  in  France.  Villegagnon,  on  dis-  undisturbed  possession  of  any  one  nation.  The  Por- 
covering  these  proceedings,  was  extremely  chagrined,  tuguese  had  soon  a more  formidable  and  persevering 
and  mutual  irritation,  daily  increasing,  rote  at  length  enemy  to  encounter.  In  consequence  of  the  rash  and 
to  such  a pitch,  that  he  resolved  to  expel  them  en-  fatal  expedition  of  Sebastian  into  Africa,  the  itmne* 
lircly  from  the  fort,  and  force  them  to  return  to  their  diate  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  failed  ; and  se- 
uative  country  : declaring,  that  if  their  arrival  had  veral  claimants  having  started  up,  Philip  1 1.  of  Spain, 
caused  him  much  satisfaction,  their  departure  was  through  the  great  superiority  of  his  power  and  in- 
still more  agreeable.  The  unfortunate  Genevese  were  flucnce,  easily  secured  the  preponderance.  Portugal 
forced  to  embark  on  board  a vessel  in  a very  bad  was  thus  annexed  to  his  dominions.  The  intolerance 
state  of  repair,  as  well  as  insufficiently  supplied  with  and  cruelty  of  Philip,  meanwhile,  had  involved  him 
provisions.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot,  the  in  a long  and  cruel  war  with  Holland  and  the  neigh* 
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bouring  provinces  ; while  the  efforts  to  which  the 
Utter  had  been  impelled  by  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  had  raised  them  to  the  first 


rank  among  maritime  powers.  The  foreign  posses- 
sions of  the  crown  of  Spain  were  then  considered  of 
course  as  their  lawful  prey  ; and  the  convenient  situa- 
tion and  other  advantages  of  Brazil,  naturally  attract- 
ed their  attention  towards  that  settlement.  In  1621, 
they  had  formed  a We9t  India  company,  invested, 
like  all  the  commercial  bodies  established  at  that 
period,  for  these  distant  undertakings,  with  exclusive 
privileges.  In  consideration  of  this  boon,  the  com- 
pany undertook  to  carry  on  the  concerns  of  war,  as 
well  as  of  trade,  in  these  remote  regions.  In  1624, 
they  fitted  out  a considerable  armament,  which  they 
entrusted  to  Willck**ns,  one  of  their  most  esteemed 
naval  commanders.  The  success  of  the  expedition  was 
Dutch  prompt  and  complete.  They  landed  at  St  Salra- 
Jc  dor,  the  governor  of  which  did  not  even  attempt  re- 
sistance ; all  the  inhabitants  either  Red  or  submitted, 
and  the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages  fell  at  once  into 
the  greedy  hands  of  the  commercial  invaders.  The 
whole  province  followed  the  example  of  the  capital 
The  Portuguese  were  struck  with  the  deepest  con- 
sternation, wfietr  they  learned  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  their  country.  Their  grief  was  augmented 
by  the  strong  suspicion  which  they  entertained,  that 
it  would  be  a subject  of  gratification  at  the  Spanish 
court  4 that  the  humiliation  of  a people,  who  sub- 
mitted with  evident  reluctance  to  the  Spanish  yoke, 
would,  in  its  eyes,  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss 
which  had  been  sustained.  If,  however,  Philip  se- 
cretly indulged  these  sentiments,  he  did  not  allow 
them  to  influence  his  outward  conduct.  He  sent 
letters  to  all  the  principal  Portuguese  nobility,  urging 
them  to  exert  themselves  in  order  to  retrieve  this 
disaster ; and  he  ordered  a Spanish  armament  to  be 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  co  operation.  The  Por- 
tuguese exerted  themselves  with  remarkable  zeal,  at 


once  to  support  the  honour  of  their  nation,  and  to 
disappoint  the  malignant  hopes  which  they  imputed 
to  Spain.  In  less  than  three  months  they  had  equip- 
ped a fleet  of  twenty-six  vessels,  with  a large  force 
on  board,  both  naval  and  military  ; but  the  tardiness 


of  the  Spanish  preparations  delayed  their  sailing  till 
the  month  of  February  1626.  The  whole  was  com- 
manded by  Osorio,  Marquis  of  Valduesa;  and  the 
number  embarked,  including  soldiers  and  sailors, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand. 

Meanwhile  events  in  the  colony  had  prepared  the 


wav  for  their  success.  After  the  governor  and  re- 
gular force  had  yielded  without  any  resistance,  the 
archbishop,  Michael  Texeira,  animated  by  an  heroic 
spirit,  rallied  round  him  his  clergy  and  the  persons 


attached  to  him.  With  these  he  retired  and  fortified 
himself  in  a neighbouring  post ; multitudes  flocked 
to  his  standard  ; his  strength  augmented  daily;  and 
from  defending  himself,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  be- 
come the  assailant.  He  began  by  cutting  off  the 
Dutch  parties  and  detachments  ; he  intercepted  their 
supplies  of  provisions  ; and  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
placing  the  city  under  a complete  state  of  blockade. 
Hit*  death,  which  unfortunately  occurred,  did  not 
prevent  his  successors  from  persevering  in  the  same 
system.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  Portuguese 


fleet  arrived  off  St  Salvador,  the  place  was  reduced  Brasil# 
to  considerable  straits ; and  when  Osorio  had  landed  — 1 -v-*— ' 
4000  men  to  co-operate  with  those  already  in  arms, 
its  situation  became  entirely  desperate.  'I  he  gover- 
nor made  some  attempts  at  resistance ; but  these 
were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
loudly  demanded  an  immediate  surrender.  The  fleet 
returned  m triumph  to  Europe. 

The  Dutch  company  were  inflamed  with  the  most 
eager  desire  of  repairing  this  loss  and  disgrace ; but 
the  deficiency  of  their  resources  obliged  them  to  delay 
an  expedition  necessarily  attended  with  enormous  ex- 
pense. They  attacked,  however,  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels  in  the  Europeau 
sens,  as  they  returned  from  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
their  success  was  prodigious  ; and  immense  wealth 
was  the  result  of  this  species  of  warfare.  In  thirteen 
years  they  had  taken  five  hundred  and  forty-five  ves- 
sels, the  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  £ 7,500,000. 

The  equipment  of  the  privateers  employed  had  cost 
only  about  half  that  sum  ; so  that  they  were  enabled 
to  divide  never  less  than  twenty,  and  sometimes  even 
fifty  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  These  funds  soon 
placed  them  in  a condition  to  undertake  a new  expe-  Dutch  ex- 
dition  into  Brasil.  About  the  middle  of  1629,  t wen-  pedition. 
ty-seven  vessels  were  equipped  and  sent  out  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Juonk.  These  collecting  all  the 
Dutch  vessels  they  met,  swelled  gradually  to  forty- 
six,  which,  after  a somewhat  long  navigation,  ar- 
rived on  the  3d  of  February  1630,  off  the  coast  of 
the  fertile  province  of  Fcrnambuco.  Wardcnbcrg, 
who  commanded  the  troops,  landed  at  the  capital 
Olinda,  which  he  immediately  attacked.  The  Por- 
tuguese, however,  no  longer  reposing  in  their  former 
security,  gave  him  a warm  reception.  Three  forts 
defended  the  city,  of  each  of  which  he  rendered  him- 
self master,  only  by  a sanguinary  contest ; and  he 
was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  naval  force,  in 
order  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the  city.  When 
this  success,  however,  was  completed,  the  whole  pro- 
vince, struck  with  consternation,  submitted  to  the 
victors.  The  Portuguese  a second  time  learned, 
that  this  settlement,  so  much  valued,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  wrested  from  them ; the  nation  again 
strained  every  nerve  to  recover  it ; and  they  were 
again  seconded,  though  more  coldly  than  ever,  by  the 
court  of  Spain.  However,  a considerable  armament  Wars  be- 
was  equipped,  which  might  have  effected  its  object,  ,we*V  the 
had  not  an  infectious  disease  seized  the  troops  before  au* 

their  departure.  Two  thousand  perished;  and  the 
rest,  dreading  the  same  fate,  fled  from  the  scene  of 
pestilence.  The  deserters  were  compelled  to  return, 
and  the  fleet  was  again  prepared  for  sea  ; but  these 
distressing  events  delayed  its  departure  till  the  mouth 
of  May  in  the  following  year.  The  Portuguese, 
collecting  all  their  naval  force,  both  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  assembled  a fleet  of  fifty-four  vessels,  which 
was  considerably  superior  to  any  which  the  Dutch 
were  able  to  oppose.  The  latter,  not  aware  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  sailed  from  their  harbours 
with  only  sixteen  vessels.  Accustomed,  however,  to 
despise  the  Portuguese,  they  hesitated  not  to  engage 
even  agaiust  such  fearful  odds ; but  they  paid  dear 
for  their  rashness.  The  admiral  was  blown  up  with 
his  vessel ; the  second  in  command  shared  the  samo 
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Brasil.  fate ; yet  the  bravery  of  the  Dutch  still  saved  them  da.  Maurice  had  not  been  inactive  in  preparing  for  I r»j 

— V"*—  from  total  defeat,  and  they  made  an  admirable  re.  defence.  Haring  received  reinforcement*  Iron  Hoi* 
treat  to  Olinda,  carrying  with  them  a Spanish  vessel,  land,  he  expected  Mascarenha*  with  forty-one  vet. 
of  which  they  had  made  prize.  The  Portuguese  *els,  well  manned  and  equipped.  A most  furious 
admiral  did  not  derive  any  decisive  result  from  engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  four  day* ; and 
this  success,  or  from  his  naval  superiority.  He  though,  in  the  first,  the  Dutch  admiral,  Loos,  was 
contented  himself  with  landing  twelve  hundred  men  killed,  yet  victory  remained  with  the  priuce.  In 
to  reinforce  the  Portuguese  army  under  the  command  the  following  days,  his  success  was  still  more  deci- 
of  Albuquerque  : and  having  provided  for  the  secu-  live;  the  Portuguese  fleet  was  entirely  dispersed; 
rity  of  the  capital,  3nd  of  the  province  of  Sergippe,  great  part  of  it  perished  upon  rocks;  and  of  that 
he  again  set  sail  for  Europe.  Another  expedition,  mighty  armament,  only  aix  vessels  returned  to  Spain, 
dispatched  next  year,  under  the  command  of  Don  The  Portuguese  troops,  meanwhile,  had  taken  ad* 
Frederic  di  Toledo,  was  still  less  productive  of  any  vantage  of  this  diversion,  to  enter  Dutch  Brasil ; and 
serious  injury  to  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  continued  being  seconded  by  the  Brasilians,  under  the  com- 
to  make  progress  in  Brasil,  notwithstanding  the  mand  of  a brave  chief,  Cameron,  they  gained  con* 
bravery  of  the  Portuguese  generals,  and  the  assist-  siderable  advantages,  and  committed  great  devasta- 
ance  the  latter  derived  from  the  natives,  whom  they  tion.  As  soon,  however,  as  Prince  Maurice  had 
had  now  completely  attached  to  their  interests.  The  disposed  of  the  naval  armament,  he  was  easily  able 
Dutch,  in  three  successive  campaigns,  completed  the  to  put  a stop  to  these  inroads,  while  the  Dutch  navy 
conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Tamaraca,  Paraiba,  and  rode  triumphant  in  the  bay  of  St  Salvador.  Yet, 

Rio  Grande,  and  were  thus  masters  of  all  that  part  after  all  these  successes,  the  prince  was  too  weak  to 
of  Brasil  which  lies  north  of  the  river  Francisco,  entertain  any  hopes  of  effecting  the  entire  conquest 
These  successes  inspired  their  government  at  home  of  Portuguese  Brasil ; and  both  parties  being  tired 
with  the  hope  that,  by  a great  effort,  they  might  of  the  calamities  occasioned  by  so  long  a war,  a lie- 
complete  the  conquest  of  Brasil.  Prince  Maurice  of  gociation  was  entered  into  for  a suspension  of  hostib- 
Nassau,  equally  distinguished  for  birth  and  for  mili-  ties  ; and  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  event  was  ac- 
tary  talents,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  armament,  celerated  by  important  changes  which  had  taken 
He  arrived  in  October  1636,  and  joining  his  troops  place  in  the  mother  country. 

to  those  formerly  in  Brazil,  immediately  took  the  Time  had  in  no  degree  reconciled  the  Portuguese 
field.  He  entered  the  province  of  Sergippe,  which  to  the  Spanish  yoke  ; a succession  of  new  injuries 
had  hitherto  been  untouched ; he  defeated  the  Portu-  and  sufferings  kept  their  hatred  continually  alive, 
guese  commander  Banjola,  in  several  successive  engage-  Among  the  grounds  of  their  animosity,  none  Ur 
ments  ; and  at  length  made  himself  master  of  the  ca-  deeper  than  the  lost  of  Brazil ; a calamity  to  wbicn 
pital  and  of  the  whole  province.  At  the  same  time  they  would  never  have  been  exposed,  haa  they  not, 
he  reduced  successively  the  strong  holds  which  the  by  their  union  with  Spain,  been  involved  in  the  war 
Portuguese  still  retained  in  the  districts  north  of  which  that  nation  carried  on  against  Holland  ; and 
Olinda  ; and  he  obtained  a voluntary  submission  from  the  apathy  which  the  Spanish  court  was  supposed  to 
the  still  more  northerly  province  of  Siara,  which  was  have  discovered,  both  in  regard  to  its  preservation 
then  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  and  recovery,  heightened  this  resentment  into  fury. 
Brasil,  however,  was  not  conquered  till  the  Dutch  The  whole  nation,  therefore,  was  ripe  for  a rrvoh:- 
were  masters  of  the  capital.  Prince  Maurice,  ac-  tion,  by  which  they  might  shake  off  the  Spanish 
cordingly,  marched  to  St  Salvador,  and  laid  siege  to  yoke  j the  Duke  of  Braganza,  whom  they  regarded 
it ; but  the  Portuguese,  who  considered  this  place  as  the  rightful  heir,  resided  in  the  kingdom  ; and 
as  their  last  hope,  nad  omitted  nothing  to  put  it  in  the  ministers  of  Philip  IV.,  either  from  weakness, 
a respectable  state  of  defence.  After  the  prince  or  from  a doubtful  policy  of  fomenting  rebellion,  in 
therefore  had  carried  by  storm  three  forts  which  de-  order  to  obtain  pretences  for  oppression  and  confri* 
fended  the  city,  on  attempting  to  storm  the  place  it-  cation,  took  no  effectual  measures  to  guard  against 
self,  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss ; and  a reinforce-  the  threatening  danger.  It  would  be  departing  from 
ment,  immediately  after,  arriving  from  Portugal,  be  our  subject  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  steps  by 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  which  the  independence  of  Portugal  was  established, 
liege.  and  the  house  of  Braganza  placed  on  the  throne. 

In  the  following  year  (1639),  extraordinary  ef-  The  nation  unanimously  took  up  arms;  but  they 
forts  were  made  by  the  two  crowns  to  regain  entire  were  thus  involved  in  a long  and  severe  struggle  with 
possession  of  this  valuable  settlement.  Forty-six  the  military  power  of  Spain,  which  was  stul  ranked 
vessels,  with  five  thousand  troops  on  board,  were  among  the  most  formidable  in  Europe.  In  these 
dispatched  under  Fernand  dc  Mascarenhas,  a gallant  circumstances,  the  preservation  of  national  indepea* 
and  distinguished  officer.  Sickness,  however,  the  dence  becoming  the  most  urgent  object,  it  was  neces- 
usual  scourge  of  Portuguese  naval  operations,  at-  sary  to  postpone  any  attempts  at  the  recovery  of 
tacked  this  armament,  as  it  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  from  enemies,  became  the  most 
Africa  ; half  the  troops  perished,  and  the  rest  ar-  hopeful  allies  in  this  new  eontest ; and  the  present 
rived  in  a melancholy  condition  at  St  Salvador,  was  no  time  to  irritate  or  attack  them  in  any  quar- 
Mascarenhas,  however,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  ter.  A treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  therefore 
collecting  all  the  force  which  could  be  found  in  the  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  it  was 
country,  formed  an  army  of  12,000  men,  which  he  stipulated,  that  the  limits  of  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  against  OLin-  Brazil  should  remain  as  they  then  stood.  This 
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Broil,  treaty  waa  signed  on  the  23d  June  1641.  The  Dutch, 
* now  conceivtng  their  Brasilian  possessions  to  be  in 
the  moat  profound  security,  thought  only  of  redu- 
cing the  enormous  ex  pence  of  the  establishment.  With 
this  view,  they  recalled  Prince  Maurice,  who,  with 
all  his  talents  for  war  and  government,  was  considered 
as  not  sufficiently  economical.  In  his  room,  they  sent 
out  a board  of  directors,  in  whom  they  conceived 
full  reliance  could  be  placed.  A merchant  of  Am- 
sterdam, a jeweller  of  Haarlem,  and  a carpenter  of 
Middlcburg,  were  the  persons  nominated  to  succeed 
Prince  Maurice.  On  inquiring  into  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, it  soon  appeared  to  these  careful  men,  that  it 
was  needless  to  keep  up  fortifications  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance,  would  not  be  needed  ; that 
arms  and  ammunition  might  be  advantageously  dis- 
posed of  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were  willing  to 
purchase  them  at  a high  price ; and  that,  by  giving 
permission  to  a large  proportion  of  the  troops  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  the  expence  of  their  pay  and  main- 
tenance might  be  saved.  The  Portuguese  governor 
soon  perceived  and  reported  to  his  court  the  defence- 
less state  to  which  the  kingdom  was  reduced  by  this 
prudent  system.  The  king  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Dutch  had  executed  many  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  ; and  as  his  war  with  Spain  had 
been  distinguished  by  brilliant  success,  he  no  longer 
felt  the  same  entire  dependence  on  the  Dutch  as  be- 
fore. He  cautioned  his  officers,  however,  to  avoid 
any  open  rupture  with  that  nation,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  be  on  the  watch  for  favourable  opportunities 
of  wresting  from  them  the  provinces  which  they  oc- 
cupied in  Brasil. 

Thia  object  was  on  the  point  of  being  very  sudden- 
ly accomplished.  Encouraged  by  the  state  of  tor- 
por in  which  the  Dutch  government  was  sunk,  an 
individual  conceived  the  idea  of  overturning  it.  in 
Maurice-town,  which  had  become  the  capital  of  Fcr- 
oambuco,  there  still  resided  a number  of  Portuguese, 
who  were  treated  with  great  lenity.  One  of  these, 
named  Cavalcante,  who  exercised  even  the  office  of 
judge  among  his  countrymen,  formed  a daring  con- 
spiracy for  tnc  massacre  of  all  the  Dutch  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  The  occasion  fixed 
for  the  perpetration  of  this  enormity,  was  a festival, 
bj  which  he  was  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  The  plot  was  discovered ; but  Caval- 
cante, and  the  principal  conspirators,  found  means 
to  escape,  and  having  collected  a number  of  their 
countrymen,  began  to  lay  waste  the  Dutch  territo- 
ries. A petite  guerre  was  thus  begun,  and  carried 
on  with  great  animosity  on  both  sides  ; and  though 
publicly  disavowed,  was  secretly  supported  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Portuguese  governor.  This  was  pret. 
ty  evident,  when  the  insurgents  were  so  well  provided 
with  artillery  and  ammunition,  as  to  be  able  to  ,aT 
•icgc  to  the  strong  places  in  Dutch  firasil.  Yet  so 
much  was  the  government  of  Holland  lulled  by  the 
assurances  of  the  Portuguese  governor,  that  they 
allowed  a fleet  from  Portugal  to  touch  and  water  at 
the  port  of  Olinda.  The  same  fleet  then  proceeded 
to  tbc  Rio  Formoao,  and  there  disembarked  1 5(H) 
men,  who  immediately  joined  the  army  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  enabled  them  to  gain  considerable  advan- 
tages. The  Dutch,  now  roused,  began  to  make 


warm  and  serious  remonstrances  to  tbe  court  of  Por-  Brasil, 
tugal.  The  king  omitted  nothing  by  which,  with-  v— — 

out  sacrificing  his  object,  he  could  pacify  them,  and 
lull  their  vigilance.  After  representing  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  would  experience  in  reducing  the  in- 
surgents, he  offered  to  take  that  task  upon  himself : 
he  granted  them  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce, 
and  lavished  upon  them  promises  of  every  kind.  The 
Dutch  had  then  engaged  with  England  in  a most 
sanguinary  and  desperate  contest,  which  was  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  powers  should  henceforth 
have  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  They  were  therefore 
easily  deceived,  and  induced  to  shut  their  eyes  to  re- 
moter interests.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  the 
Portuguese  interest  silently  strengthened  itself  in 
Brasil ; their  force  was  augmented,  and  new  placet 
of  strength  were  added  to  those  which  they  had  al- 
ready taken  from  the  enemy.  In  1654,  therefore, 
when  the  republic  had  concluded  peace  with  Eng- 
land, and  when  it  was  evident  that  the  professions  of 
the  court  of  Lisbon  were  wholly  insincere,  they  de- 
termined to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  the  pre- 
servation of  this  important  possession.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  to  equip  a fleet  of  thirty  sail, 
with  a corresponding  number  of  land  troops  on  board. 

But  while  they  were  still  involved  in  the  bustle  of 
preparation  for  this  armament,  newt  arrived,  that  its 
object  was  no  more  ; that  the  Portuguese  were  now 
entire  masters  of  Brasil. 

In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  government  Final  ex- 
at  home,  affairs  at  Olinda  had  been  becoming  con*  pulsion  of 
tinually  worse.  The  troops  were  not  only  diminish-  l>utch. 
cd  in  number  | but  those  who  remained  not  being 
regularly  paid  or  supplied  with  provisions,  and  not 
being  allowed  to  return  home  at  the  expiration  of 
their  period  of  service,  began  to  shew  strong  symp- 
toms of  discontent  and  irritation.  The  warlike 
stores,  disposed  of  by  the  economy  of  the  board 
which  succeeded  Prince  Maurice,  had  never  been  re- 
placed j and  the  naval  force  of  the  colony  had  been 
reduced  to  a single  vessel.  The  Portuguese,  judg- 
ing this  a favourable  moment,  drew  out  their  whole 
force,  both  naval  and  military,  and  having  formed  a 
large  army,  with  a fleet  of  sixty  sail,  which  accom- 
panied its  progress,  and  supplied  it  with  provisions, 
they  proceeded  directly  against  the  city  of  Olinda. 

They  were  expected  there,  not  as  enemies,  but  a b 
deliverers.  Schouppe,  the  governor,  surrendered 
without  striking  a blow,  on  receiving  permission  for 
his  garrison  to  return  to  Europe.  The  capitulation 
was  signed  on  tine  20th  January,  1654. 

The  Dutch  were  struck  with  equal  concern  and 
indignation  at  seeing  themselves  deprived  of  so  va- 
luable a possession,  by  an  ally  who  had  lavished  on 
them  so  many  professions  of  amity.  Hostilities  were 
immediately  commenced  against  Portugal,  both  iu 
Europe  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  ; but  no 
attempt  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  Brasil.  The 
war  was  prosecuted  for  six  years  with  great  animo- 
sity, but  without  any  success  that  coula  compensate 
for  the  burdens  which  it  imposed.  At  length,  on 
the  1st  March,  1661,  the  province  of  Holland  ad- 
dressed a memorial  to  the  others,  representing  the 
absolute  necessity  of  thinking  on  peace.  The  rest, 
however,  though  they  agreed  to  open  a negotia- 
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tion,  expressed  their  determination  to  remain  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  entire  restoration  of  their 
former  possessions  in  Brasil.  They  allowed,  how- 
ever, the  ambassadors  to  meet,  on  its  being  conced- 
ed by  the  Portuguese,  that  this  should  take  place  at 
the  Hague.  The  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  immedi- 
ately opened  their  demand  of  Brasil,  declaring,  that 
unless  they  were  satisfied,  no  treaty  could  be  brought 
to  a conclusion.  The  Portuguese,  however,  justly 
represented,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  such 
restitution  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; but 
that  they  were  willing  to  give  a liberal  pecuniary 
compensation.  All  the  states  acknowledged  the  ne- 
cessity of  contenting  themselves  with  this  offer,  ex- 
cept the  maritime  province  of  Zealand,  which,  being 
deeply  embarked  in  the  West  India  Company,  pro- 
tested against  a treaty  founded  on  any  other  basis, 
than  the  entire  restoration  of  the  provinces  which 
Treaty  he-  they  had  lost.  Its  remonstrances,  however,  were 
tween  Hof-  overruled,  and  on  the  tenth  of  August,  a treaty 
was  signed,  by  which  the  whole  of  Brasil  was  finally 
ceded  to  Portugal.  That  power  agreed  to  pay  in 
return  eight  millions  of  florins,  by  sixteen  instal- 
ments, in  salt  and  West  India  commodities.  Dutch 
vessels  were  likewise  allowed  to  sail  from  Portugal 
to  Brasil,  and  from  Brasil  to  Portugal,  importing 
and  exporting  all  commodities  whatever,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Brasil  wood.  Large  privileges 
were  likewise  granted  to  the  Dutch  trade  with  other 
parts  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  But  the  conces- 
sion, with  regard  to  Brasil,  was  found,  in  practice, 
to  be  of  very  small  value.  The  ports  of  that  coun- 
try are  little  open  to  those  who  profess  any  other 
religion  than  the  Catholie.  The  arbitrary  conduct, 
besides,  of  the  governors,  and  other  officers,  expo- 
sed them  to  continual  outrages,  for  which  redress  was 
not  easily  obtained.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  have 
long  ceased  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  this  narrative,  we 
have  omitted  to  notice  some  transactions  which  had 
meantime  occurred  in  the  interior  of  Brasil.  The 
race  of  malefactors  with  which  its  coast  was  at  first 
peopled,  could  ill  brook  the  restraints  of  law  and 
government.  A number  found  means  to  emancipate 
themselves  by  flight ; and  the  district  of  St  Paul, 
in  the  iuteriorand  southern  part  of  Brasil,  presented 
them  with  au  inviting  retreat.  Here  they  formed 
intermarriages  with  Brasilian  females,  and  the  mixed 
class  thus  produced,  received  the  name  of  Mameluss, 
in  altusion  to  the  servile  race  which  has  held  the  domi- 
nion of  Egypt.  The  country  in  which  they  settled  was 
of  the  most  luxuriant  fertility,  and  being  surround- 
ed by  forests  and  vast  mountains,  presented  a secure 
asylum.  Instead,  however,  of  applying  to  culti- 
vation and  peaceful  pursuits,  they  abandoned  them- 
selves entirely  to  rapine  and  disorder.  They  plun- 
dered alike  all  their  neighbours,  Portuguese,  Spa- 
niards, and  natives;  the  latter  they  carried  off  as  slaves. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  more  effectually,  they 
practised  a most  atrocious  stratagem.  The  Jesuits, 
oy  their  benevolent  exertions,  had  gained  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Indians  bordering  on  the  La  Plata, 
arid  had  converted  many  of  them  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  Paulists  assumed  the  dress  and  charac- 
ter of  Jesuits,  and  having,  after  their  example,  per- 


suaded the  natives  to  embrace  Christianity,  they  Bra*- 
then,  on  plausible  pretences,  seduced  them  into  their  ' 
own  settlements,  where  the  uuhappy  victims  were 
immediately  converted  into  slaves.  By  these  crimi- 
nal methods,  they  were  enabled  to  cultivate  their 
fertile  lands,  and  to  acquire  some  wealth.  Hence 
they  were  gradually  softened  into  a degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  were  induced,  by  the  combined  influence 
of  fear  and  persuasion,  to  acknowledge  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  to  pay  a cer- 
tain annual  tribute. 

About  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war,  Brasil  Negro  n- 
was  afflicted  by  another  insurrection,  arising  from  a snmsirn 
different  source.  About  the  year  1570,  negroes  had 
begun  to  be  imported  into  Brasil ; and  as  tney  were 
found  much  better  fitted  than  the  natives  for  the  la- 
bours of  cultivation,  the  nefarious  trade  was  soon 
carried  to  a great  extent.  In  the  course  of  the  wars 
which  the  two  nations  waged  against  each  other,  it 
had  frequently  been  found  necessary  to  put  arras  into 
the  hands  of  the  negroes,  and  they  had  become  in 
some  degree  warlike  and  inured  to  discipline.  In  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  capture  of  Olinda,  about 
forty  made  their  escape,  and  established  themselves 
in  a favourable  situation  on  the  frontier,  near  Porto 
do  Calvo.  This  became  a rendezvous  for  all  of  their 
nation  who  could  emancipate  themselves  from  bond- 
age ; and  their  numbers  soon  became  considerable. 

1 hey  supplied  the  want  of  wives,  like  the  first  found- 
ers of  Rome,  by  violence ; they  entirely  swept  the 
neighbouring  plantations,  carryiog  off  every  female 
of  colour.  Equal  laws,  joined  to  the  possession  of  a. 
fertile  territory,  and  copious  opportunities  of  plunder, 
caused  their  population  to  multiply  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  ; they  soon  erected  themselves  into  a 
nation,  assuming  the  name  of  the  Palmarese ; they 
elected  a king,  whose  dignity,  however,  was  to  last 
only  for  life.  They  procured  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  planters ; and,  continually  ap- 
prehensive of  attack,  they  formed  stockades  of  large 
trees  round  the  capital  and  others  of  their  towns. 

They  remaiued  unmolested,  however,  for  forty  years  j 
and  had  grown  in  that  time  to  such  a height  of  pow- 
er, as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  colony. 

The  population  of  their  principal  town  amounted  to 
not  less  than  20,000.  At  length,  in  1606,  the  Por- 
tuguese governor,  seriously  alarmed,  collected,  at 
Oluida,  a force  of  6000  men,  which  he  placed  under 
the  command  of  Don  John  dc  Lane  astro,  with  orders 
to  proceed  against  the  Palmarese.  That  people,  un- 
able to  meet  such  a formidable  force  in  the  field,  shut . 
themselves  up,  with  all  their  effects,  in  the  capital, 
to  which  the  Portuguese  immediately  advanced  and 
laid  siege.  They  were  struck  with  dismay,  however, 
at  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  works,  and  the  reso- 
lute countenance  of  their  defenders  ; and  this  terror 
was  increased  by  repeated  and  destructive  sallies  made 
by  the  besieged.  Unprepared  for  such  a resistance, 
they  had  made  no  adequate  provision  of  artillery  and 
supplies ; the  spirit  of  the  troops  sunk  ; and  the  Palma- 
rese entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  a speedy  deliverance 
from  this  formidable  invasion.  The  governor,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  to  be  deterred  ; he  prepared  a detach- 
ment with  every  thing  of  which  the  besiegers  stood 
io  need.  The  Palmarese,  meanwhile,  had  exhauxted, 
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Braul.  their  ammunition,  and  they  began  to  feel  all  the  hor- 
rors  of  famine  ; yet  they  were  still  supported  by  the 
hope  that  the  enemy,  equally  destitute,  would  soon 
be  compelled  to  desist.  But  when  the  reinforcement 
appeared,  their  courage  entirely  sunk  ; they  saw  the 
inevitable  fate  which  impended  ; and  their  arms  dropt 
from  their  hands.  A general  storm  soon  took  place, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  dispirited  defenders  being 
feeble,  the  place  was  soon  carried.  The  prince,  pre- 
ferring death  to  captivity,  threw  himself  down  the 
rocky  side  of  the  fort,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Almost  all  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sold  as 
slaves. 

t*ovrry  This  event  was  immediately  followed  by  a brilliant 
fold  sera  in  the  history  of  Brasil.  Her  wealth  had  hither- 
***•  to  been  derived  exclusively  from  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  which,  however  valuable,  could  not  vie  in 
the  estimation  of  Europeans,  with  the  more  splendid 
objects  which  the  Spanish  part  of  the  new  world 
presented.  Yet,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Faulists  had  discovered  gold  in  the  heart  of  their 
mountains ; and  a report  on  tfiis  subject  was  made  to 
Philip  II.  ; but  that  monarch,  governed  by  the  base 
policy  of  depressing,  as  much  as  possible,  his  new 
subjects,  either  evaded  the  applications,  or  seconded 
them  so  coldly,  that  no  result  followed.  After  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms,  the  long  struggle  which 
Portugal  had  to  maintain,  for  her  own  independence 
and  the  recovery  of  Brasil,  engrossed  almost  entirely 
her  attention  ; and  she  had  little  leisure  to  prosecute 
discoveries  and  improvements.  In  1699,  however, 
the  neglect  of  government  was  compensated  by  the 
activity  of  some  enterprising  individuals,  who  disco- 
vered and  began  to  work  several  gold  mines  in  the 
back  settlements.  The  metal  was  found  abundant, 
and  of  easy  extraction  ; and  it  soon  appeared,  that  a 
vast  source  of  treasure  had  been  opened  to  the  nation. 
TM  governments  of  Europe  were  not  accustomed  to 
look  with  indifference  upou  such  operations  ; and  the 
court  of  Lisbon  took  immediate  cognizance  of  those 
which  were  going  on  in  its  colony.  It  ordained, 
that,  on  the  discovery  of  a mine,  immediate  notice 
should  be  given  to  government ; and  that  a fifth  part 
of  the  produce  should  always  be  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury. Other  mines  were  soon  discovered ; and  the 
produce  was  so  copious,  that  the  king’s  fifth  amount- 
ed to  480,000/.  and  consequently  the  whole  produce 
to  more  than  two  millions.  At  tliis  rate,  it  continued 
from  1728  to  1734.  It  then  began  gradually  to  di- 
minish, till  the  whole  produce  sunk  to  1,030,000  L 
and,  consequent! v,  the  royal  fifth  to  257,500/.  Be- 
sides this  original  tax,  however,  the  government  im- 
posed a duty  of  2 per  cent,  on  its  conveyance  to  Eu- 
rope, which  yielded  nearly  16,000/.  to  which  might 
be  added  the  seignorage  on  the  coinage  of  gold,  a- 
mounting  to  nearly  80,000/.  which  raised  the  whole 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  to  353,500/. 

This  discovery  was,  thirty  years  after,  fullowed  by 
>•  another,  still  more  unexpected.  Thr  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  met  often  with  little  shining 
stones,  which  they  threw  away,  as  useless,  with  the 
sand  and  gravel.  One  of  the  overseers  began  to  sus- 
pect that  these  might  be  of  some  value,  and  trans- 
mitted a specimen  to  the  governor.  They  were  im- 
mediately scot  to  Lisbon ; and  that  court  directed 


d’Acunha,  its  ambassador  in  Holland,  to  make  them  Brasil, 
be  examined  by  the  jewellers  of  that  country,  who  V— 
Were  reputed  the  most  skilful  of  any.  After  repeat- 
ed examinations,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  genuine 
and  valuable  diamonds . As  soon  as  this  important 
intelligence  reached  Brazil,  the  stones  were  imme- 
diately collected  and  sent  over  to  Europe  in  such 
quantities,  as  greatly  to  lower  their  value.  The 
court  of  Lisbon,  which  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
with  this  effect,  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  a 
system  of  the  most  rigorous  monopoly.  They  vest- 
ed  the  trade  in  an  exclusive  company,  and  even  this 
body  they  restricted  from  employing  more  than  six 
hundred  slaves  in  the  employment.  This  restriction 
was  afterwards  taken  off,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
a moderate  tax  on  every  slave  so  employed.  At 
length  the  government,  envying  the  profits  of  the 
company,  took  the  trade  into  its  own  hand.  All  re- 
strictions upon  the  collection  of  the  diamonds  were 
then  removed ; but  it  was  enacted,  that  every  person 
who  found  one  should  deliver  it  to  one  of  the  crown 
agents  at  a fixed  price ; out  of  which,  too,  was  de- 
ducted, as  in  the  case  of  gold,  the  tax  of  a fifth.  A 
series  of  the  most  rigorous  precautions  were  employ- 
ed, to  prevent  unlawful  trade  and  embezzlement, 
both  in  the  colonists  employed  in  collecting  the  dia- 
monds, and  in  the  officers  of  the  crown. 

The  whole  sum  produced  to  government  by  the 
mines  of  Brasil  is,  on  an  average,  estimated  at 
jt  148,500.  The  diamonds  are  purchased  by  British 
and  Dutch  lapidaries,  who  cut  and  bring  them  into 
a state  proper  for  sale. 

After  having  acquired  the  entire  possession  of  Bra-  Dispute* 
sil,  the  Portuguese  began  to  form  schemes  for  ex- 
tending  its  boundaries.  Their  settlements  bordering  n^r<j^aa”n4 
on  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  both  these  nations  portu. 
being  ambitious  and  enterprising,  it  was  to  be  ex-  gucse. 
pectcd  that  limitary  disputes  should  arise  between 
them.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  early  appeared  to  the 
Portuguese  to  form  a natural  and  convenient  boun- 
dary to  their  territory.  Soon  after  the  era  of  the 
first  discovery  of  these  countries,  they  had  sailed  up 
that  river,  and  occupied  its  northern  bank.  They 
did  not,  however,  form  any  permanent  settlement 
there ; and  as  their  attention  was  withdrawn  by  sub- 
sequent events,  the  Spaniards  considered  that  side  of 
the  river  as  annexed  to  their  territory  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  1680,  however,  the  court  of  Lisbon,  re- 
viving their  ancient  claim,  caused  an  establishment  to 
be  formed  at  Santo  Sacramento,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata.  The  Spaniards  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  who,  happening  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  Portuguese,  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  original 
line  of  demarcation  had  assigned  that  district  to 
Spain  ; but  insisted,  that  subsequent  proceedings  had 
tranferred  the  right  to  Portugal.  Meantime  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  adopted  a more 
vigorous  method  of  determining  the  controversy.  He 
equipped  a .formidable  armament,  and,  finding  no 
force  sufficient  to  resist  him,  soon  levelled  with  the 
ground  the  walls  of  the  rising  colony.  The  Portu- 
guese court  remonstrated  loudly  against  this  pro. 
c tv  ding ; and  being  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  obtained  an  agreement,  by  which  Santo 
Sacramento  was  restored  to  them,  and  the  two  na- 
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Bruil.  tions  were  to  enjoy  in  common  the  contested  territo- 
‘ ry.  This  joint  occupation  waa  not  likely  to  assuage 
the  animosities  of  two  hostile  nations ; and  the  war 
of  the  succes&iou  soon  ensuing*  allowed  their  hostile 
disposition  to  operate.  The  Spaniards  again  pre- 
vailed ; and,  in  1705,  the  Portuguese  were  expelled 
anew  from  Santo  Sacramento.  By  the  treaty  of  U- 
trecht,  however,  the  English  procured  for  them,  not 
only  its  restoration,  but  also  the  exclusive  possesion 
of  the  territory  on  which  it  stood.  Santo  Sacramento 
then  rose  into  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
Its  situation  was  favourable  for  a contraband  trade 
with  Buenos  Ayres  ; and  this  trade  was  soon  carried 
to  an  extent  which  gave  equal  prosperity  to  the  co- 
lony and  umbrage  to  the  Spanish  government.  The 
latter  could  dud  <>o  better  method  of  guardiug  against 
the  injurious  effects  of  an  establishment  so  reluctant- 
ly sanctioned,  than  by  themselves  forming  settlements 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  carrying  these  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  Portuguese  territory.  This 
proximity  soon  gave  rise  to  quarrels ; and  perpetual 
hostilities,  unauthorised  by  the  mother  country,  were 
carried  on  by  the  colonists  of  the  respective  nations. 
Iu  order  to  put  a slop  to  these,  a convention  was  at 
length  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  by  which 
Portugal  resigned  the  colony  of  Santo  Sacramento, 
on  receiving  in  return  seven  of  the  missionary  settle- 
ments formed  by  tne  Jesuits  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Uruguay.  Spain,  however,  had  no  right  to  make 
this  concession  ; because  the  nations  who  composed 
these  missions  had  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  but  had  not  ivndered  themselves 
• subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain.  They  refused,  there- 

fore, to  concur  in  the  deed  which  transferred  them 
to  Portugal,  and  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
But  they  were  unable  to  contend  with  the  regular 
troops  sent  from  Brazil,  and  were  compelled  either 
to  submit  or  emigrate.  The  Portuguese  court  then 
insisted,  that,  as  they  had  obtained  possession  of  these 
settlements,  not  in  consequence  of  the  treaty,  but  by 
force  of  arms,  they  were  absolved  from  the  conditions 
on  which  they  had  been  ceded.  Thus  all  things  re- 
verted to  their  former  confusion  ; and  the  same  per- 
petual and  harassing  warfare  was  again  recommenced. 
It  continued  to  rage  till  the  year  1777.  when  the 
Portuguese  court  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
ceding  the  disputed  territory,  receiving,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  of  St  Pedro,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  them. 

Storming  These  contests  were  carried  on  chiefly  between  the 
of  Rioja-  inhabitants  of  the  American  provii  ces  themselves, 
neiro  m Brazil,  from  its  distance,  and  a received  opinion  of 

,7,1‘  its  strength,  was  not  generally  the  object  of  those 

naval  wars  which,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  waged  with  such  activity  between  the  European 
nations.  In  1711,  however,  the  war  of  the  succes- 
sion, which  had  produced  such  formidable  convul- 
sions throughout  all  Europe,  was  felt  in  thia  irmote 
region.  Portugal  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  became  thus  the  enemy  of  France; 
and  the  celebrated  Admiral  Duguay  Trouiii  formed 
the  design  of  obtaining  possession  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
With  the  most  daring  valour,  lie  led  his  fleet  through 
all  the  range  of  batteries  which  defended  it,  and  car- 
ried the  place  by  storm.  In  the  peace,  however, 
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which  was  soon  after  concluded,  Rio  Janeiro  «u  8rui 
restored  to  Portugal.  * — 

All  these  wars,  however,  were  of  petty  importance,  Cmam 
and  did  not  materially  affect  the  interest  ana  proipe*  c»irtp>» 
rity  of  Brasil.  She  was  much  more  deeply  * fleeted  hwa. 
by  the  commercial  arrangements  adopted  by  the  mo- 
ther country,  for  the  regulation  of  her  colonial  inter- 
course. At  the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of  tht 
new  world,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
which  has  since  elapsed,  the  European  nations  were 
attached  to  a system  of  the  most  rigid  commercial 
restriction.  An  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  trade  depends,  made  it  be 
imagined,  that  the  more  minutely  and  carefully  all 
its  movements  were  regulated  by  government,  the 
m.»re  beneficial  was  it  likely  to  prove.  The  suspi- 
cious character,  besides,  of  the  states  of  the  peninsu- 
la, and  the  concealment  and  mystery  in  which  they 
delighted  to  wrap  themselves,  made  them  solicitous 
that  colonial  intercourse  should  be  confined  with- 
in as  narrow'  limits  as  possible.  These  motives  ktl 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Jlofa  system,  by  which  tht 
intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  the  co- 
lonics was  permitted  to  be  kept  up  only  from  certain 
port*,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Tins  sys- 
tem was  adopted  by  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain,  bet 
on  a considerably  more  liberal  footing.  Annual  fleets 
were  allowed  to  sail,  both  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto; 
and  as  these  cities,  from  their  advantageous  situation, 
engrossed  almost  all  the  commerce  of  Portugal,  and 
were  almost  exclusively  qualified  for  carrying  on  dis- 
tant commercial  enterprizes,  the  restriction  probably 
was  not  so  severely  felt.  The  ports  in  the  colony 
which  were  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  were,  in  like  manner,  limited  to  four, 
Olinda,  St  Salvador,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  To 
these  the  same  remark  may  be  applied,  though  not, 
perhaps,  to  the  same  extent.  The  regulation  which 
prevented  the  fleets  from  sailing  oftener  than  oace 
in  the  year,  was  probably  much  more  injurious.  How- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  inferior  regard  wt*-eh 
was  paid  to  Brasil,  she  was  happily  exempted  ifOfll 
that  complicated  system  of  restraint  and  monopoly, 
under  which  the  Spanish  settlements  groaned.  To 
this  circumstance,  perhaps,  she  was  mainly  indebted 
for  that  measure  of  prosperity  to  which  she 
attained.  As  soon,  how*  ver,  as,  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  and  diamonds,  Brasil  began  to  be  regarded  a*  an 
immense  source  of  wealth  to  i he  crown,  the  fort  unite 
indifference  with  which  it  had  before  been  regarded, 
entirely  ceased.  Rigid  regulations,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  enacted,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  crown  the 
ample  revenues  arising  from  these  valuable  produc- 
tions  ; and  iu  order  to  render  these  regulation*  effec- 
tual, it  became  necessary  to  establish  a general  system 
of  restraint,  which  cramped  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  colony  About  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, under  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Pom- 
hal,  Portugal  exhibited  the  fingular  aud  melancholy 
spectacle,  of  a nation  beginning  to  adopt  an  exploded 
system,  at  the  very  moment  when  every  other  people 
was  abandoning  it,  and  studying  to  remedy  the  enis 
which  it  had  occasioned.  This  system  was  that  of 
exclusive  companies  which  Pombal  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  subject  to  them  even  port  wine,  the 
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it  c pie  commodity  of  the  kingdom.  Extending  it  to 
Brasil,  he  subjected  to  exclusive  company  th  * 
trade  of  the  northern  provinces  of  M.'tragnau,  Para, 
and  Fcrnambueo.  The  regulations  of  this  company 
wm*,  id  some  respects,  of  a nature  peculiarly  prepos- 
terous. Ignorant  of  the  limits  which  bound  the  au- 
thority of  sovereigns  in  commercial  affairs,  the  court 
of  Lisbon  ordiiined,  that  the  shares  in  this  company's 
stock  should  bear  a certain  price ; and,  in  order  to 
enforce  this  regulation,  it  was  decreed.  that  they 
should  be  a legal  tender  of  payment.  To  such  of 
our  readers  as  ape  at  all  conversant  with  political  eco- 
nomy, it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  impossibility, 
that  such  an  ordinance  should  ever  be  executed.  The 
preposterous  attempt,  however,  must  no  doubt  have 
lowered  the  credit  of  the  company,  and  embarrassed  its 
transactions.  This  cause,  and  the  radical  defects 
of  such  an  establishment,  soon  induced  a material  di- 
minution in  the  commerce  of  these  provinces.  The 
number  of  vessels  employed,  sunk  from  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  to  four  or  five.  The  ministry,  therefore, 
who  succeeded  Pombal,  being  of  themselves  unfa- 
vourably disposed  to  measures  pursued  by  their  pre- 
decessor, hesitated  not  to  reject  one  so  unpopular  and 
injurious.  The  old  arrangement  was  then  restored, 
though,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  with  some  abate- 
ment of  the  rigour  of  the  flota  system.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  sytem  of  commerce  between  Portugal  and 
Brasil  has  been  on  a much  more  liberal  footing  than 
that  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  European  countries  more  easily 
admitted.  This  was  owing,  in  a good  measure,  to 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  mother  country  with 
England.  Portugal,  from  its  position  with  regard  to 
Spain,  and  its  inferior  magnitude,  was  in  coustant 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  a more  powerful 
neighbour  ; and  from  the  establishment  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty  on  the  Spanish  throne,  no  aid  was  to  be 
hoped  from  France  in  maintaining  her  independence. 
She  looked,  therefore,  to  England  as  her  natural  pro- 
tector ; and,  in  order  to  cement  the  alliance  with  that 
power,  was  wilin  g to  grant  some  commercial  privi- 
leges  which  her  colonial  possessions  rendered  pecu- 
liarly valuable.  On  the  20th  December  1703,  a 


treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  by 
which  the  manufactures  of  England  were  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  Portugal  on  terms  more  advanta- 
geous than  those  of  any  other  European  country. 
England  made  a similar  stipulation  in  favour  of  the 
wines  of  Portugal  j so  that  it  seemed  to  remain  doubt- 
ful, even  according  to  the  ideas  then  prevalent,  on 
which  side  the  balance  of  advantage  lay.  The  arti- 
cle in  the  treaty,  however,  which  excited  the  exulta- 
tion of  England,  and  the  envy  of  Europe,  was  ra- 
ther understood  than  expressed.  It  was  fixed,  that 
an  English  packet  boat  should  sail  weekly  from  Lis- 
bon to  London.  As  this  vessel  belonged  to  govern- 
ment,  it  was  exempted  from  search  ; and  an  opportu- 
nity was  then  by  affurded,  of  eluding  those  strict  pe- 
nalties, which  were  imposed  on  the  exportation  of 
gold.  It  wu  soon  complained,  that  all  the  gold  of 
Brasil  took  the  road  of  the  Thames.  Sounder  views, 
which  have  since  opened,  have  shewn,  that  this  en 
vied  advantage  was  wholly  chimerical  ; that  all  thn 
gold  necessary  for  our  circulation,  would,  of  itself, 
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have  found  its  way  into  this  country  ; and  that,  even  Brasii. 
if  Portugal  could  have  rendered  her  prohibition  ef- 
fective,  the  injury  would  have  been  on  her  side,  not 
on  ours.  The  free  introduction  of  British  manufac- 
tures, however,  was  a mutual  advantage  to  both  na- 
tions; and  it  rendered  the  supply  of  many  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  more  copious  in  Brazil, 
than  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  They  were 
often  supplied,  on  still  easier  terms,  by  means  of  con- 
traband trade.  British  vessels,  on  their  way  to  the 
East  Indies,  or  to  ihe  South  Sea,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  touch  at  the  friendly  ports  of  Brasil ; and 
there  they  often  found  means  to  introduce  European 
commodities  at  a cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be 
sent  from  Portugal.  Previous  to  the  late  emigra- 
tion, however,  the  court  had  adopted  very  strict 
measures  for  preventing  this  irregularity.  No  trade 
of  any  kind  was  allowed  between  the  natives  and  Bri- 
tish ; though,  as  the  persons  who  were  employed  to 
enforce  this  regulation,  found  often  their  interest  in 
violating  it,  the  intercourse  could  not  be  entirely 
fltopt. 

Such  was  the  course  of  events  in  Brasil,  while  it  Removal  of 
continued  a subordinate  part  of  the  Portuguese  cm-  the  Porfu’ 
pire.  Recent  events,  by  transferring  to  it  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  court,  have  raised  it  to  a higher  impor- 
tance. The  connection  of  Portugal  with  England, 
which  had  long  been  a source  of  security,  ceased  to 
afford  her  protection,  when  the  power  of  France  be- 
came predominant  over  the  continent.  On  this  very 
account,  the  present  ruler  of  France,  as  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  a respite  from  warfare  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  selected  Portugal  as  his  first  victim.  Mea- 
sure* had  been  repeatedly  taken  to  expel  the  Prince  • 

Regent  from  his  European  territories,  though  they 
were  suspended,  first  by  the  peace  of  1801,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  war  with  the  northern  powers.  But 
when  Prussia  and  Russia  had  successively  sunk  under 
the  Freuch  arms,  Buonaparte  no  longer  hesitated  to 
put  his  long  meditated  design  into  immediate  execu- 
tion. In  the  autumn  of  1807,  he  began  his  opera- 
tions, by  issuing  to  the  Prince  Regent  a mandate, 
that  the  English  and  their  commerce  should  be  en- 
tirely excluded.  The  prince,  though  extremely  un- 
willing to  renounce  so  long  and  faithful  an  alliance, 
yet,  overawed  by  the  French  power,  determined  to 
yield.  The  British  merchants  were  accordingly 
warned  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  all  their  effects ; 
with  which  they  lost  no  time  in  complying.  The 
prince,  however,  was  soon  given  to  understand,  that 
he  must  not  only  exclude  the  English  from  the  king- 
dom, but  must  seize  the  persons  and  property  of  all 
of  that  nation  who  could  be  found  within  it.  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  on  the  contrary,  who  commanded  .an  Eng- 
hftfi  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  declared, 
that  his  government  would  not  found  any  hostile 
measures  upon  the  exclusion  of  Btitish  commerce, 
but  that,  if  the  regent  proceeded  a step  farther,  he 
would  immediately  declare  Lisbon  under  a state  of 
blockade.  The  prince,  however,  under  the  alarm  of 
impending  danger,  had  the  weakness  to  consent  to 
the  conditions  required  by  Buonaparte,  and  to  issue 
orders  for  confiscating  all  that  remained  of  British 
merchandize.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  this 
humiliation  would  avail  turn  nothing.  Junot,  with 
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40,000  men,  wat  marching  with  incredible  rapidity 
upon  Lisbou,  and  had  arrived  at  Abrantcs  before  the 
Portuguese  government  were  aware  of  his  having  en- 
tered the  country.  Three  days  after,  on  the  29th 
November,  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army  appear- 
ed on  the  heights  above  Lisbon.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  determination  of  the  prince  had  been  form- 
ed. Seeing  fully  that  no  concession  could  save  him, 
he  determined  upon  emigration  to  Brasil.  Every 
thing  of  value,  which  could  be  transported,  was 
hastily  put  on  hoard  the  fleet,  which  set  sail  on  the 
29th  ; so  that  the  French  troops  arrived  just  in  time 
to  witness  its  departure.  They  entered  Lisbon  on 
the  following  day. 

The  prince,  after  a prosperous  voyage,  arrived,  on 
the  2oth  January  1808,  at  Bahia  in  Brasil.  He  spent 
a month  there,  visited  the  most  remarkable  places  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  joy.  He  then  sailed  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  he  established  his  residence. 

Since  that  time,  no  political  events  of  importance 
have  occurred,  unless  in  the  European  dominions  of 
this  prince,  which,  of  course,  fail  to  be  related  un- 
der another  head.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  how- 
ever, at  Rio  Janeiro,  a treaty  of  commerce  was  con- 
cluded, which  contains  many  important  provisions. 
The  ports  of  Brasil,  formerly  shut  against  British 
commodities,  were  now  laid  open,  upon  tne  payment  of 
a duty  of  15  per  cent.  Gold  and  silver,  however, 
according  to  tnc  old  commercial  prejudices,  were  ex- 
cepted, and  continued  still  to  be  prohibited.  The 
island  of  St  Catherine's  was  declared  a free  port.  At 
the  same  time,  unlimited  permission  was  granted  to 
build  ships  for  the  use  of  the  British  navy,  and  to 
employ  the  noble  forests  of  Brasil  in  their  construc- 
tion. 

In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  Brasil  has 
become  extremely  interesting  to  this  country,  in  a 
naval  and  commercial  point  of  view'.  It  may  be  pro- 
per, therefore,  to  give,  at  some  length,  a view  ot  its 
extent,  productions,  and  of  the  different  provinces 
which  stretch  along  its  coast. 

The  most  northern  government  is  that  of  Para,  si- 
tuated immediately  upon  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
It  comprehends  even  that  part  of  Guiana  which  be- 
longs to  Portugal ; and  the  part  of  this  government 
which  lies  south  of  the  great  river,  and  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  Brasil,  extends  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  province  of  Maragnan.  It  is  ofjconsiderable  fer- 
tility, though  little  cultivated.  The  foundation  of 
the  town  ot  Para,  or  Belem,  was  laid  in  1615.  The 
trade  was  for  some  time  confined  to  vanilla,  sar- 
saparilla, and  cotton,  the'spontancous  produce  of  the 
ground,  which  were  collected  by  the  Indians,  and 
brought  to  the  capital.  But  when  the  labour  of  ne- 
groes was  introduced,  some  cultivation  took  place, 
and  the  different  West  India  products  were  raised, 
though  not  in  very  great  abundance.  The  progress  of 
this  settlement  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
severely  checked  by  the  exclusive  company, establish- 
ed by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal ; though  it  may  pro- 
bably have  availed  itself  of  the  removal  of  this  re- 
straint, which  took  place  about  twenty  years  after. 
The  approach  to  the  harbour  is  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  currents;  but,  witbin,  the  anchorage  is  good. 


The  population  of  this  province  is  stated  at  4128  but 
whites,  9910  negroes  or  qiulattoes,  and-  34,800  la-  *— v— ' 
dians. 

The  next  province  is  that  of  Maragnan,  which  ex-  Mjn 
tends  along  the  coast,  from  the  frontiers  of  Para,  to  ^ 
a range  of  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Per- 
nambuco. The  Portuguese  first  established  them- 
selves in  it  about  the  year  1600.  In  the  year  1611, 
some  French  gentlemen,  Devaux  and  La  Ravardierr, 
established  themselves  in  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  and 
built  on  it  a fort,  which  they  called  St  Louts.  They 
were  driven  from  it,  however,  a few  years  after  by 
the  Portuguese,  under  the  command  of  Albuquerque. 
About  the  year  1640,  the  Dutch  extended  their  con- 
quests to  this  province,  but  lost  it  again,  along  with  the 
rest  of  Brasil.  The  first  production  drawn  from  this 
country  was  ambergris,  which  wfas  afforded  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ; but  this  article  being  exhausted, 
the  inhabitants  betook  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  common  tropical  productions.  It  was  soon 
found,  that  the  cotton  of  Maragnan  surpassed  in  va- 
lue every  other  species  produced  in  the  new  world; 
and  a copious  source  of  wealth  was  thus  opened- 
Different  species  of  dyes,  particularly  that  called 
llocovi  are  copiously  produced  ; and  the  plains  be- 
hind are  filled  with  homed  cattle,  which  obuio  a 
ready  sale  in  the  more  populous  provinces  adjoining. 

The  first  and  still  the  best  inhabited  part  is  the  ide 
of  Maragnan,  or  St  Louis,  which  is  separated  from 
the  continent  only  by  a river.  It  is  seven  leagues  id 
length,  four  in  breadth,  and  of  exuberant  fertility. 

All  the  commerce  of  the  province  is  carried  on  by 
the  port  of  St  Louis,  no  other’  part  of  the  coast  be- 
ing accessible,  on  account  of  the  shallows  and  hilh  of 
sand,  with  which  it  is  bordered.  This  harbour,  too, 
possesses  merit  only  by  comparison  ; for  it  is  beset 
with  rocks  and  islets,  which  render  the  passage  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Only  two  entrances  have  bets 
discovered,  one  on  each  side  of  the  island  of  St  Aaue. 

The  population  of  this  province  is  calculated  at 
9000  whites,  18,000  negroes  and  xnulattoes,  and 
39,000  Indians. 

South-ear t of  Maragnan  is  a district  called  Ciara,  Cun. 
or  Scara,  where  the  Portuguese  have  formed  so  few 
settlements,  that  some  doubt  is  entertained  whether 
it  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  tbor 
provinces.  They  have  constructed  a fort,  however, 
in  a situation  where  there  is  a harbour,  though  capable 
of  receiving  only  small  vessels.  T wo  or  three  ship* 
touch  here  annually,  to  take  in  the  few  production* 
of  this  district. 

We  come  now  to  the  extensive  government  of  ^ 
Feriumbuco,  which  extends  along  the  coast,  till  it  is 
bounded  by  the  great  river  of  San  Francisco.  It  n 
formed  by  the  union  of  four  provinces,  those  of 
Femambuco  Proper,  of  Paraiba,  of  Rio  Grand c,  sad 
Tamaraca.  These  were  the  districts  held  by  the 
Dutch,  so  long  as  that  uation  kept  its  ground  ui 
Brasil ; and  they  are  accordingly  the  most  care- 
fully cultivated.  Sugar,  the  most  valuable  pro- 
duction of  these  climates,  is  raised  here  in  greater 
perfection,  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  Amenta. 
Brazil  wood,  besides,  which  this  country  exclusively 
produces,  is  found  in  the  province  of  Feraambuco 
alone.  The  government,  however,  has  been  careful 
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to  circumscribe  the  benefit  derived  from  it,  by  ma- 
king it  the  object  of  a monopoly.  The  value  of  this 
wood  imported  into  Europe  amounts,  however,  to 
between  30,000/.  and  40,000/. 

Olinda,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly 
of  all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  Brasil,  is  situated  on  a 
bill,  at  about  a mile’s  distance  from  the  tea.  It  con- 
tains only  two  thousand  Portuguese  inhabitants,  but 
a much  greater  number  of  Indians  and  people  of  co- 
lour. Its  trade  is  carried  by  the  Recisc,  or  port, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  the  city 
lies.  The  harbour  is  far  from  good,  the  entrance  for 
large  vessels  being  extremely  narrow.  Along  the 
whole  of  this  coast  extends  an  almost  continued  wall 
of  rocks,  about  sixty  feet  high,  allowing  vessels  to 
approach  only  by  a few  narrow  openings  at  different 
places. 

Tamaraca  is  situated  only  five  miles  north  of  Olin- 
da, upon  an  island,  which  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a narrow  channel.  It  contains  a pretty 
good  harbour.  The  district  attached  to  it  is  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Monsanto.  Paraiba, 
which,  under  the  Dutch  government,  became  a place 
of  considerable  importance,  has  also  a tolerable  har- 
bour, at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name.  Rio 
Grande  is  situated  on  a rock  id  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  is,  by  its  situation,  nearly  impregnable. 
The  district  of  Rio  Grande  produces  wheat,  hemp, 
cows,  and  horses,  in  such  abundance,  that  it  is 
reckoned  the  richest  part  of  Brasil ; but,  owing 
to  the  numerous  fiats  in  the  river,  it  is  not  able 
to  carry  on  an  extensive  navigation.  The  isle  of  Fer- 
nando di  Noronha,  though  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
leagues  from  the  coast,  is  also  attached  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Fcroambuco.  The  Portuguese  merely 
keep  a garrison  there.  The  whole  of  Pernambuco 
is  supposed  to  contain  a population  of  19,600 
whites,  39,000  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  33,700 
Indians. 

On  passing  the  great  river  San  Francisco,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  government  of  Bahia,  long  the  centre 
of  Portuguese  dominion  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Like  that  of  Femambuco,  it  is  composed  of  four 
provinces,  .Scrgippe,  Bahia  Pruper,  Dos  Ilhcos,  and 
Porto  Seguro.  Bahia  Proper  is  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  of  all  the  provinces.  The  plantations  are 
extended  to  a considerable  distance  inland,  and  are  of 
great  extent,  employing  often  two  or  three  hundred 
slaves.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  the  staple 
productions.  The  capital,  Bahia,  or  St  Salvador, 
carries  on  a very  extensive  trade,  both  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  with  the  other  provinces.  The  bay 
on  which  it  lies  forms  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in 
the  world.  It  is  twelve  leagues  in  length  and  three 
in  breadth,  is  entered  from  the  south,  and  affords  an- 
chorage, where  the  united  shipping  of  the  globe 
might  be  fully  accommodated.  The  city  is  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  bay,  on  a steep  hill,  with  a 
single  street,  parallel  to  the  beach.  The  most  mag- 


degrcc,  with  the  same  gaudy  and  superstitious  orna- 
ments ; but  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  far  ' 
from  corresponding  to  these  structures.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  excessively  dirty.  The- 
houses,  even  of  the  opulent  inhabitants,  have  a dull 
and  dirty  appearance  from  the  street ; while  those  of 
the  lowest  rank  are  composed  of  tiles,  open  to  the 
roof,  and  instead  of  windows  they  have  wooden  lat- 
tices, wliich  are  not  even  painted.  The  city  is  popu- 
lous, containing  upwards  of  an  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, of  whom  thirty  thousand  are  whites,  thirty 
thousand  muhttoes,  and  the  rest  negroes. 

The  only  present  defence  of  St  Salvador  consists 
in  a fort  called  Do  Mar,  situated  on  a small  rocky* 
bank,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
shore.  * It  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  strength  to 
the  Dutch,  who  fortified  it  during  their  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  place,  in  1624.  It  consists 
of  a circular  tower,  with  a lower  battery:  the  diame- 
ter of  the  whole  is  about  270  feet.  The  shipping, 
by  lying  between  this  fort  and  the  city,  are  placed 
under  its  protection.  Five  hundred  men  compose  its 
garrison  ; but  through  the  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ment, this  number  is  never  complete.  The  passes 
leading  inland,  to  the  north  and  south,  are  also  de- 
fended by  two  forts,  Barbaiho  and  St  Pedro,  neither 
of  which,  however,  possess  any  considerable  strength. 
The  troops  of  the  city,  including  militia,  amount  to 
about  5000 ; one  regiment  of  which  is  composed  of 
mulattoes  and  free  negroes.  Ships  of  war  are  con- 
stantly building ; but  as  the  dockyard  admits  only 
one  at  a time,  the  augmentation  of  their  navy  cannot 
be  very  rapid. 

Bahia  carries  on  a very  extensive  commerce,  both 
with  the  mother  country,  with  the  other  provinces  on 
the  coast,  and  with  the  interior.  From  the  different 
parts  of  its  own  government  alone,  eight  hundred 
launches  and  sumacks  daily  enter  the  harbour,  bring- 
ing the  various  productions  of  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories. It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  all  these 
districts,  and  the  medium  through  which  they  trans- 
mit and  receive  commodities  to  and  from  the  mother 
country.  About  fifty  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
trade  between  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  bringing  from 
thence  provisions,  and  every  kind  of  European  com- 
modity, and  carrying  in  return  cotton,  sugars,  coffee, 
tobacco,  dying  woods,  and  medicinal  roots.  The 


trade  to  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  colony  is 
also  considerable,  particularly  that  to  the  southern 
province  of  Rio  Grande.  The  European  commodi- 


whicb  is  built  entirely  of  European  marble,  while 
every  specie*  of  ornament  is  lavished  on  its  interior. 
The  college  and  monastery  attached  to  it,  being  no 
longer,  occupied,  have  been  converted  into  an  hospital. 
The  remaining  churches  are  loaded,  though  in  a less 


ties  carried  thither,  are  disposed  of,  not  only  to  the 
Portuguese  inhabitants,  but  also  to  the  Spaniards  of 
Maldonado  and  Monte  Video ; and  the  vessels  in  re- 
turn bring  dried  beef  and  hides,  the  produce  of  the 
vast  meadows  which  extend  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  settlements. 

Besides  the  capital,  this  province  contains  Cocho- 
ria,  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  a river,  fifteen 
leagues  in  the  interior,  and  the  mart  for  the  northern 
gold  mines  of  Brasil.  It  contains  also  Tagoaripc, 
Amoru  Jacobina,  Do  £itis,  and  San  Francisco,  at 
each  of  which  a considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 

Between  Fcrnambuco  and  Bahia  Proper  is  a small 
province,  called  Sergippd.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
little  known  to  Europeans.  The  capital  of  the 
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Bratil.  tame  name,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Real,  and  sends 
‘ -■  « maize  and  cotton  to  Bahia. 

On  the  south  of  Bahia,  is  another  small  province 
called  Dos  Ilhcos,  from  a number  of  islands  which 
cover  the  entrance  of  the  bay  on  which  it  is  situated. 
It  is  much  less  cultivated  than  Bahia,  and  supplies  the 
capital  with  little  except  timber.  The  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from  Porto  Seguro, 
are  bordered  with  immense  forests,  producing  the 
best  timber  of  Brasil,  whence  the  royal  navy  derives 
its  chief  supplies.  An  expedition  sent  up  this  river 
pursued  its  course  for  fifteen  days,  without  meeting 
with  bar  or  obstruction  of  any  kind. 

To  the  south  of  Dos  Ilheos  lies  the  province  of 
Porto  Seguro.  This  province  is  equal  in  fertility 
and  beauty  to  Bahia,  but  the  cultivation  is  much  in- 
ferior, being  chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  which  the  capital  is  situated.  The  harbour 
of  Porto  Seguro  is  formed  by  an  opening  in  that  ledge 
of  rocks  which  runs  along  all  this  part  of  the  Brasi- 
lian coast.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  is 
twenty  feet,  but  in  the  interior  twelve  forms  the 
average.  The  inhabitants  here  give  themselves  up 
to  more  than  the  usual  share  of  Portuguese  indolence 
and  languor.  Fish,  though  abundant  on  the  coast, 
is  scarcely  to  be  had  fresh,  and  the  inhabitants  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  importation  of  that  article 
salted.  Although  the  savannahs  in  the  country  be- 
hind are  overrun  with  cattle,  beef  is  excessively  scarce. 
Near  the  abrof?ios%  or  rocks,  indeed,  islands  which 
lie  off  the  coast,  a fish  resembling  salmon  is  caught 
for  the  Bahia  market;  and  this  furnishes  employment 
to  about  8000  people.  Southward  from  Porto  Se- 
guro, the  coast  is  extremely  neglected,  till  we  ar- 
rive at  the  river  Carevellos,  where  there  is  a good 
harbour,  though  the  entrance  is  rather  dangerous. 
The  banks  of  this  river  form  the  store,  whence  ma- 
nioc, an  essential  article  in  the  subsistence  of  Brasil, 
is  chiefly  supplied. 

Rio  Ja-  With  Porto  Seguro  terminates  the  government  of 
neiro.  Bahia  ; and  we  come  then  to  that,  which  has  now 
taken  the  lead  among  all  the  rest,— the  govern- 
ment of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  not  less  favoured  by  na- 
ture than  the  other  districts  ; but  so  long  as  St  Sal- 
vador continued  to  be  the  capital,  it  experienced  a 
comparative  neglect.  The  views  of  the  government, 
however,  were  greatly  changed,  when,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
were  discovered  in  the  districts  immediately  behind 
it.  Rio  Janeiro  then  rose  at  once  to  the  first  im- 
portance ; and  on  the  discovery  of  its  admirable  har- 
bour, the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  thither. 
This  harbour  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  whole  world. 
Like  that  of  Porto  Seguro,  it  is  formed  by  a nar- 
row opening  in  the  ledge  of  rocks  which  walls  all 
this  part  of  the  coast.  When  the  mariner  has  enter- 
ed, however,  he  is  struck  with  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent spectacles  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature  ; a 
bay  an  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
with  a vast  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  rise  in 
every  varied  form,  and  are  covered  with  eternal  ver- 
dure. Vessels  of  all  dimensions  may  enter  and  repose 
with  perfect  security  in  every  part  of  this  immense 
basin.  The  city,  which  is  called  St  .Sebastian,  is 
situated  upon  a hill  on  the  north  eastern  side  of 
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the  bay.  It  is  better  built  than  St  Salvador.  The 
Itrtrts  are  straight ; the  houses  generally  of  two  — v-« 
stories,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  town  con- 
tains 60,000  inhabitants.  The  province  is  not  vrt 
so  well  cultivated  as  Bahia;  but  its  capacities  arc 
equal,  and  it  is  rapidly  improving. 

The  government  of  Rio  Janeiro  includes  also  the 
ancient  captaincies  of  Spiritu  Santo  on  the  north, 
and  St  Vincent  on  the  south.  The  former  has  bees 
boasted  of  as  the  most  fertile  province  of  all  Brail 
The  water  and  the  land  are  equally  productive ; and 
the  woods  arc  filled  with  innumerable  wild  anunaU 
for  hunting.  The  Indians  are  very  numerous  in  this 
district,  great  numbers  having  been  converted  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  harbour  of  Spiritu  Santo  is  cotnpoicd 
of  a bay,  the  entrance  into  which  is  attended  with 
some  risk,  on  account  of  dangerous  rocks  which  run 
along  the  northern  side,  and  of  a bank  of  sand 
which  obstructs  the  narrowest  part.  A rock,  which 
rises  in  the  form  of  a sugar-loaf,  and  afterwards  a 
white  tower  within  the  bay,  form  the  beacons  by 
which  mariners  are  to  be  guided.  The  harbour, 
when  entered,  is  commodious  and  secure. 

To  the  north  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  captaincy  of 
St  Vincent,  the  least  fertile  and  cultivated  of  all  the 
rest.  It  has  derived  some  importance,  however,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  mines  on  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,  la 
the  interior  lies  the  territory  of  St  Paul,  the  retideiKt 
of  the  Paulists,  of  whom  we  have  formerly  given  some 
account,  and  in  which  some  gold  mines  have  recently 
been  discovered.  The  principal  cities  are  Santos 
and  St  Vincent,  situated  within  a few  league*  nf  each 
other.  The  former  has  an  excellent  harbour,  the 
latter  an  indifferent  one.  But  the  place  in  thi*  dis- 
trict which  it  is  mast  important  for  us  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with,  is  the  island  of  St  Catherine,  which,  by  the 
lat?  treaty,  was  declared  a free  port  to  our  trade, 
and  iu  w hich  British  merchants  may  settle  and  prac- 
tise their  religion  without  molestation.  Less,  how- 
ever, is  known  of  this  island  than  its  importance  de- 
serves. It  serves  as  a staple  place  to  the  prodacts 
of  the  rich  province  of  Rio  Grande,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  vicinity,  but  from  its  excellent  harbour* 
which  ri  the  best  in  Brasil  except  that  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. The  person  to  whom  it  was  granted,  in 
1554,  bv  the  Portuguese  government,  was  disposses- 
sed by  English  corsairs,  and  the  island  then,  neglect- 
ed by  its  original  possessors,  became  a common  re- 
sort of  all  nations.  It  remained  thus  in  a state  ofin- 
dependence  till  about  the  year  1738,  when  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  now  at  peace,  recollected  that 
this  island  formed  part  of  its  dominion,  and  sent  an 
administration  to  twee  possession  of  it.  They  forti- 
fied the  road,  and  established  a garrison.  In  1778, 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  but  restored,  at  the 
peace,  to  its  ancient  masters.  It  is  nine  leagues  m 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  enjovs  the  utmost  feli- 
city of  soil  and  climate,  and  one  of  the  best  harbours 
in  all  America.  From  its  situation  near  the  month 
of  the  river  La  Plata  on  one  side,  and  the  opulent 
capital  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  other,  it  is  admirably 
calculated  for  becoming  the  emporium  of  an  exten- 
sive commerce. 

The  governments  now  described  extend  all  along 
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kw£.  the  coast,  and  the  cultivated  land,  as  ia  usual  in  new- 
*y— ' ly  settled  colonies,  doei  not  reach  to  any  considerable 
T-iacf*.  distance  >nl*nd.  There  it,  however,  in  the  interior, 
a large  mountain  plain,  enjoying  a very  fine  climate, 
which,  though  long  neglected  in  comparison  of  the 
rest,  was  raised,  by  an  unexpected  circumstance,  into 
distinguished  importance.  This  cycumstancc  was 
the  discovery,  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  of 
the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  which  were  all  in  this 
central  district.  When  found  thus  productive  in  the 
most  coveted  objects  of  American  wealth,  it  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Portuguese  court.  It 
was  divided  into  three  governments,  called  Minas 
Geraes,  or  the  General  Mines ; Goyaz  ; and  Matto 
Grosso.  Minas  Geraes  is  bv  far  the  moat  productive. 
Its  annual  produce  in  gold  is  estimated  at  nearly 
£ 800,000  sterling  ; its  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at 
35,000  whites,  26,000  Indians,  108,000  slaves.  The 
capital  ie  Villa  Rica.  The  province  of  Goyaz  pro- 
duces annually  in  gold  about  £200,000.  Its  po- 
pulation is  9000  whites;  30,000  Indians;  and  34,000 
negroes.  The  capital  is  Villa  Boa.  The  only  town 
in  Matto  Grosso  is  Villa  Bella,  and  its  population 
does  not  exceed  2000  whites,  4300  Indians,  7800  ne- 
groes. It  produces  gold  to  the  value  of  about 
£62,500. 

kef  Mr  Lindley,  the  most  recent  traveller  in  Brasil, 
*lo  has  given  the  following  table  of  latitudes  and  longi- 
*>np-  tu^eSt  w hsch  he  states  himself  to  have  obtained  from 
Portuguese  manuscript  charts  made  after  a new  sur- 
ety- Latitude.  Longitude. 


Brasil. 


City  of  Belem 


1 30  48  30 


Maranon 2 32 

Ciara 3 31 

Cape  San  Roque  ...  5.7 

Rio  Grande 5 '17 

Paraiba 6 40 

Oiinda 8 2 

Cape  San  Augustine  . 8 26 
Rio  San  Francisco  . . 10  58 
Bahia,  or  St  Salvador  13 

Dos  Ilheos 14  45 

Porto  Seguro 16  40  40  12 


43  40 

38  23 
36  15 

36  5 
35  30 
35  15 
35  15 

37 

39  25 

40  7 


Rio  Carevdlos  ....  18 
Banks  of  the  Abrolhos  18 
Spiritu  Santo  .....  20  13 

Cape  Frio  22  54 

R»o  Janeiro  22  54 

Santos 24 


40  22 

38  50 

40  30 

41  35 

10  ....  42  39  45 

45  16 

Island  of  St  Catherine  27  40  pt  * 47  43 

Immediate  north  point  y 

of  the  river  Plata,  or  >34  57  30  54  43  30 

Punta  dc  Este  . . . J 

The  port  charges  for  every  vessel  not  belonging 
to  government,  are  at  Fcmambuco  and  Bahia,  4/. 
18*.  4c4;  and  the  daily  expense  of  continuing  in  port 
24  9*.  S\d.  In  Rio  Janeiro  the  first  expense  is  74 
4#.  the  daily  expense  14  2s.  \d.  The  two  former 
places  afford  the  best  materials  for  the  repair  of  ves- 
sels; but  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to 
touch  at  them  ; and  from  being  less  accustomed  to 
the  visit  of  fomgncrs,  they  arc  more  apt  to  treat 
them  with  rudeness.  Masters  of  vessels  ought  as 


much  as  possible  to  transact  husinest  themselves,  and 
trust  little  to  the  natives.  Caulking  is  performed  in  ' 

Brasil  in  a manner  not  excelled  by  any  place  in  the 
world.  . 

The  population  of  Brasil  is  composed  of  Portuguese,  Inhabitant* 
negroes,  and  Indians.  The  former  do  not  differ  mate-  ot  '.rasil. 
rially  in  character  from  those  in  the  mother  country.  **ortu" 
They  are  still  more  superstitious.  In  the  principal  8UCff- 
towns,  never  a day  passes,  that  some  saint  is  not  ear- 
ned in  procession  through  the  streets,  the  figure  of 
which,  though  extremely  rude  and  grotesque,  ia 
adorned  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  which  arc 
chearfully  lent  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants.  The 
ceremony  is  accompanied  by  the  populace  with 
rockets,  squibs,  and  other  demonstrations  of  extra- 
vagant joy.  The  minners,  however,  of  the  numer- 
ous monks  and  priests  arc  generally  described  as 
no  ornament  to  their  profession.  Yet  Brasil  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  the  mother  country  in  having 
been  always  free  from  the  scourge  of  the  inquisition. 

Those  who  are  supposed  liable  to  its  sentence,  may 
be  sent  to  Lisbon  and  tried  there  ; but  still  its  yoke 
must  be  much  less  severe,  than  if  it  were  established, 
and  acting  on  the  spot. 

The  Brasilians  are  generally  branded  by  foreigners 
with  the  character  of  craft  and  perfidy;  vices  natural 
to  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  government,  especially 
of  one  which  imposes  such  a multitude  of  superflu- 
ous and  ruinous  restraints  on  commercial  intercourse. 

Revenge  and  cruelty  formed  also  prominent  features, 
and  assassinations  were  frequent ; but  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  the  greater  re- 
finement of  society  has  greatly  alleviated  the  violence 
of  these  passions ; though  at  Pernambuco  and  in  the 
north,  they  still  rage  as  much  as  ever.  The  manners 
of  both  sexes  are  generally  described  as  extremely  li- 
centious ; and  those  of  the  ladies  of  Rio  Janeiro  have 
been  exposed  to  peculiar  reproach,  from  the  custom 
of  throwing  flowers  from  the  windows  on  passing 
strangers.  Mr  Barrow,  however,  candidly  supposes, 
that  this  is  merely  a national  custom,  which  is  not 
understood  to  imply  any  dereliction  of  virtue.  There 
seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  Brasil  contains  a full 
proportion  of  licentious  characters  of  both  sexes. 

Except  religious  ceremonies,  there  are  few'  public 
amusements  in  the  cities  of  Brasil.  Their  attempts 
at  theatrical  entertainment  are  wretched,  both  in  point 
of  accommodation  and  performance.  Music  only, 
for  which  the  people  possess  a natural  talent,  is  per- 
formed with  tolerable  skill.  But  the  most  favourite 
of  all  recreations  is  the  dance  of  the  country,  a com- 
pound of  the  Spanish  fandango  with  the  negro,  and 
surpassing  both  in  licentiousness.  Growing  refine- 
ment of  manners,  however,  is  gradually  banishing 
this  indecent  exhibition,  which  is  now  indulged  in 
with  some  degree  of  secrecy.  In  Bahia,  by  the  latest 
accounts,  card  parties  had  begun  to  be  established, 
which  promise  to  bring  the  tone  of  society  nearer  to 
the  European  standard. 

The  gorgeous  magnificence  in  which  the  wealthy 
Brasilians  indulge,  is  accompanied  with  a total  ne- 
glect of  internal  neatness  and  cleanliness.  This  ap- 
pears in  their  clothes,  in  the  furniture  of  their  houses, 
and  in  the  manner  of  preparing  their  food,  which  is  . 
in  the  highest  degree  disgusting.  Their  bodies  arc. 
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Brasil  filled  with  vermin,  which  are  searched  for  without 

4 disguise,  and  a certain  cutaneous  disorder,  the  con- 

sequence of  filth,  which  is  accounted  so  disgraceful 
in  this  country,  is  there  so  universal,  that  no  one 
thinks  of  concealing  it.  Notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dance of  cattle,  provisions  are  bad,  as  the  inhabitants 
are  incapable  of  those  attentions  which,  in  a warm 
climate,  where  perspiration  is  so  profuse,  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  fatten  them.  There  are  no  inns  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers:  A person  who  takes 
up  his  residence,  for  however  short  a time,  must  hire 
and  furnish  a house  for  himself. 

The  most  profound  ignorance  reigns  throughout 
this  country ; and  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  im- 
pulse of  curiosity  which  can  afford  the  hope  of  its 
Speedy  dispersion.  Some  naturalists  belonging  to  a 
British  vessel,  having  engaged  in  an  excursion  into 
the  country,  and  being  seen  wandering  through  its 
unfrequented  tracts,  the  government  took  alarm  at 
so  unaccountable  a conduct,  which  waa  removed  by 
the  assurance  *lhat  they  were  catching  butterflies. 
Thus  the  inexhaustible  field  which  this  country  opens 
for  the  cultivation  of  botany  and  natural  history  is 
yet  untrodden  ; and  even  the  condition  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Indian  nations,  though  so  interesting  and  ac- 
cessible an  object  of  enquiry,  has  not  received  any 
illustration  from  them. 

There  is  one  characteristic,  very  little  to  be  ex- 
pected under  such  a government,  in  which  the  Bra- 
silian colonists  do  not  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  freest 
people  of  the  new  world  ; this  is  in  the  general  sen- 
timent of  equality  which  pervades  all  ranks.  The 
white  servant  converses  with  his  master  on  the  most 
equal  footing,  and  instead  of  promptly  obeying  his 
commands,  enters  into  a discussion  on  their  propriety, 
and  often  advises  a different  course  of  proceeding  j 
all  which  the  master  takes  in  good  part,  and  often 
adopts  his  suggestions.  The  same  maimers  prevail 
among  the  troops,  and  even  on  board  ships  of  war. 
Never  an  order  is  issued,  which  docs  not  become  an 
immediate  subject  of  debate  and  dispute  ; till  the 
captain,  who  apparently  is  not  so  indulgent,  termi- 
nates it  by  the  vigorous  application  of  a strong  cane, 
which  he  carries  constantly  about  with  him.  An 
Englishman,  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
the  very  liberal  use  of  this  instrument,  was  assured, 
that  “ no  work  could  go  on  without  it.’*  The  naval 
officers,  indeed,  seem  to  know  very  little  how  to  keep 
up  their  dignity,  since  they  are  often  seen  engaged 
in  the  same  card  party  with  the  private  sailors. 

Negroes.  This  sentiment  of  equality,  which,  though  attend- 
ed with  some  inconveniences,  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  worst  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Bra- 
silians, operates  with  peculiar  advantage  in  mitigat- 
ing the  severity  of  negro  slavery.  This  class  assume 
in  their  manner  the  same  equality  which  is  practised 
by  the  other  inhabitants  ; they  are  well  fed,  and  not 
hard  worked ; and  they  are  allowed  two  days  in  the 
week  to  labour  for  themselves,  by  which  means  many 
arc  enabled  to  purchase  their  freedom,  while  others 
obtain  it  by  favour.  It  was  even  enacted  by  the  late 
King  of  Portugal,  that,  after  remaining  in  bondage 
for  ten  years,  they  should  be  entitled  to  their  liberty ; 
but  though  this  law  has  never  been  repealed,  its  exe- 
cution has  been  evaded  by  the  planters.  The  ne- 


groes whose  condition  is  hardest,  arc  those  employ- 
cd  in  the  mines,  particularly  of  diamonds  j for  when  ^ 
suspected  of  swallowing  these,  with  a view  to  secrete 
them,  violent  emetics  and  cathartics  arc  often  adminis- 
tered, with  the  view  of  making  them  disgorge  the 
hidden  treasure  ; a treatment  the  more  severe,  as  it 
is  often  founded  on  unjust  suspicion. 

The  Indiaus  firm  the  third  division  in  the  popula-  rndiaas. 
tion  of  Brasil.  The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon with  regard  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  men, 
has,  from  the  first,  been  singularly  liberal  and  hu- 
mane. This  has  been  principally  owing  to  the  soli- 
citations of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  may  justly 
be  considered  as  the  principal  benr-facton  of  the  new 
world.  The  first  settlers,  in  their  predatory  war- 
fare with  the  natives,  made  slaves  of  all  those  who 
fell  into  their  hauda,  and  probably  undertook  expe- 
ditions for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  them. 

These  practices  were,  in  1570.  prohibited  by  Kmg 
Sebastian  ; the  prohibition  was  confirmed,  in  1595, 
by  Philip  II.;  and  successive  regulations  to  the  same 
effect  were  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century.  The  necessities  of  the  colonists,  however, 
who  could  cultivate  their  lands  only  by  the  labour 
of  Indians,  evaded  the  execution  of  all  these  laws, 
even  though  they  were  repeated  in  a still  more  formal 
manner,  in  1647.  The  court,  however,  continued 
still  indefatigable  in  issuing  its  mandates,  and  at 
length,  in  1755,  under  the  vigorous,  and  in  some 
respects,  enlightened  administration  of  the  Marquis 
of  Pombal,  the  measure  was  finally  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  court  of  Lisbon  certainly  derive  high 
honour  from  this  unwearied  perseverance.  The  be- 
nefits, however,  which  were  expected  to  result  from 
it  by  the  friends  of  humanity,  have  not  yet  been 
fully  realised.  The  natural  indolence  of  this  people, 
their  want  of  capital,  and  of  opportunity,  have  pre- 
vented them  frum  emerging  from  their  original  de- 
gradation. They  are  employed  only  in  the  most 
menial  offices ; they  form  the  sole  exception  to  the 
neral  system  of  equality,  and  enjoy  a consideration 
cidedly  inferior  to  that  even  or  the  negro  slaves. 

Their  intercourse  is  almost  solely  between  them- 
selves ; and  their  quiet  suspicious  character  indi- 
cates the  stale  of  humiliation  in  which  they  are 
held. 

Having  thus  given  a general  sketch  of  the  disco- 
very and  history  of  Brasil,  and  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces into  which  it  is  divided,  we  shall  conclude  thi* 
article  with  the  information  which  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  respecting  the  statistics  and  commerce  of 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  new  world. 

When  the  Europeans  first  settled  in  Brasil,  the  Natural 
country  was  extremely  unhealthy,  from  the  thick  fo- 
rests  with  which  it  was  covered.  But  as  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  increased,  and  when  the  woods  were 
cut  down,  the  soil  became  fertile,  and  the  climate 
mild  and  healthy.  In  consequence  of  the  refreshinjg 
winds  which  constantly  blow  from  the  sea,  the  air  it 
not  only  cool,  but,  during  the  night,  it  is  so  chill, 
that  the  natives  are  obliged  to  light  fires  in  their  huta. 

The  northern  provinces  arc  subject  to  severe  storma 
and  heavy  rains,  but  those  in  the  south  are  more  fertile 
and  temperate.  The  rainy  season  in  Brasil  begins  in 
April  and  ends  in  August;  and  though  the  tempera- 
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ture  is  then  greater  than  during  the  dry  leason,  it  ii 
— called  winter  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  interior  of  Brasil  there  are  great  chains  of 
mountains,  mingled  with  superb  rallies  and  large  fer- 
tile plains.  The  principal  chain  passes  westward  from 
the  government  of  St  Paul ; but  this  and  the  other 
mountainous  ranges  have  never  ret  been  described. 
m«.  The  principal  rivers  of  Brasil  are  the  Maragnan, 
the  Paraiba,  the  Para,  the  Panacas,  the  Tocantm  or 
Socantin,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Rio  dos  Ilheos,  the 
Rio  Dolce,  the  Parana,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
merchandise  of  Europe  is  carried  up  the  Rio  Grande, 
partly  by  the  force  of  oars,  and  partly  by  drawing 
the  vessels  with  ropes.  Sometimes  more  than  two 
months  are  spent  in  this  tedious  navigation  ; but  the 
'gold  and  silver,  and  merchandise  of  America,  which 
comes  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  are 
brought  down  the  river  in  the  short  space  of  three 
weeks.  The  Rio  Dolce  runs  in  a serpentine  motion 
from  west  to  east,  and  after  receiving  different  rivers, 
it  waters  the  province  of  Spiritu  Santo,  which  it 
separates  from  that  of  Seguro,  and  then  runs  into  the 
sea.  The  San  Francisco,  whose  source  is  not  well 
ascertained,  runs  to  the  north  east, and  after  passing  for 
a considerable  way  under  ground,  it  takes  an  east- 
erly course,  and  separating  Pernambuco  from  Ser- 
gippe,  it  empties  itself  into  the  ocean.  The  Parana, 
after  mixing  its  waters  with  the  river  Gaibuio,  joins 
the  San  Francisco.  The  river  Para,  which  is  known 
only  at  its  embouchure,  run#  from  south  to  north, 
and  falls  into  the  gulf  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amazons. 

oduc-  The  principal  productions  of  Brasil  are  tobacco, 
“•of  wood,  sugar,  salt,  and  hides.  The  culture  of  tobacco, 
*«1.  which  forms  a considerable  branch  of  the  revenue,  oc- 
cupies only  a small  part  of  the  year;  and  the  labour  is 
so  easy,  that  a single  negro  can  manufacture  annually 
“Cc0*  about  two  thousand  pounds  weight.  The  tobacco 
is  put  up  in  rolls  of  from  200  to  300  pounds  each, 
and  is  exported  to  Europe,  and  to  Higher  and  Lower 
Guinea. 

xkL  Timber  forms  the  natural  staple  of  a yet  uncultiva- 

ted country ; and  no  region  in  the  world  produces  finer 
forests  than  those  of  Brasil.  The  principal  woods,  as 
wj*  have  already  observed,  lie  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  the  captaincy  of  Porto  Seguro.  One  species,  cal- 
led the  nppipira , resembles  the  teak  of  India,  which 
is  well  known  to  be  superior  to  any  European  wood 
for  firmness  and  durability.  There  are  also  the 
peroba,  oraubu , and  louro , which  resemble  species 
of  oak  and  larch.  There  arc,  besides,  lighter  kinds 
of  wood,  similar  to  fir ; not  to  mention  logwood, 
mahogany,  brasil,  and  an  infinity  of  ornamental  and 
dying  woods.  The  government,  however,  accord- 
ing to  its  usual  system,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that 
profits  were  likely  to  be  derived  from  timber,  assum- 
ed to  itself  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  that  article. 
The  consequence  is,  that  every  person  who  becomes 
proprietor  of  a forest,  begins  with  destroying  all 
the  finest  of  the  trees,  which  would  otherwise  be 
seized  by  the  intendant,  whose  odious  visits  it  is  de- 
sirable to  avoid.  Notwithstanding  this  oppressive 
system,  excellent  vessels  are  still  built  in  Brasil,  at 
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about  half  the  price  which  they  would  cost  in  Eu-  Brasil, 
rope.  The  privilege  which  Britain  has  obtain-  v— 
ed,  of  cutting  timber  from  these  noble  forests,  and 
of  building  ships  on  the  spot,  may  thus  prove  of  in- 
calculable importance. 

Sugar  is  cultivated  to  a great  extent  in  Brasil.  In  Sugar, 
the  time  of  Pirard,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  formed  the  principal  riches  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  150  leagues  along  the  coast,  from 
25  leagues  beyond  Fcrnambnco,  to  25  leagues  be- 
yond the  bay  of  All  Saints,  Pirard  counted  above 
400  sugar  mills,  each  of  which  manufactured  annually 
about  100,000  arobas  of  sugar.* 

The  number  of  cows  produced  in  Brasil  is  so  great,  Hides, 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  slaughtered  merely 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  many  thousands  of  which 
are  annually  exported.  The  immense  number  of  car- 
cases which  are  thus  left  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
wild  beasts,  would  afford  room  for  an  extensive  trade 
in  provisions,  were  not  the  salt  trade  prohibited 
by  the  monopolising  spirit  of  the  government. 

In  Bajo,  near  Cabo  Frio,  salt  is  gathered  in  such  Salt, 
abundance,  that  whole  ships  might  be  loaded  with  it. 

44  In  the  country  of  the  Mines,  or  Minas  Gcracs,” 
says  Da  Cunha,  44  salt  becomes  so  indispensible  a ne- 
cessary, that  not  only  men,  but  cattle,  and  other  ani- 
mals, require  it  for  their  food.  In  every  place  where 
a high  mountain  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  mines, 
salt  must  be  given  to  the  cattle,  else  they  would  of- 
ten refuse  their  usual  fodder.  The  fields,  near  these 
mines,  produce,  indeed,  plenty  of  grass  ; but  not  salt 
enough  to  feed  the  cattle.  Thus  large  tracts  of  land 
must  be  lost,  or  the  cattle  must  have  salt,  which  is 
much  higher  in  price  than  they  themselves. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
these  countries,  where  nature  has  impregnated  the 
soil  with  salt,  quadrupeds  and  birds  flock  together,  to 
eat  of  this  earth.  A combination  of  so  many  animals, 
of  various  species  and  colours,  on  one  single  spot,  and 
the  different  tones  which  they  utter,  exhibit  a most 
diverting  spectacle  to  the  curious  observer. 

Salt,  a product  so  indispensibly  requisite  to  keep 
and  preserve  meat  and  fish,  is  uncommonly  dear  in 
those  parts.  The  quantity  necessary  to  salt  an  ox, 
costs,  in  many  places,  twice  or  three  times  as  -much 
as  the  ox  itself.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  with  fish.  In 
the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  a bullock  costs  700 
reis  (about  four  shillings  and  six  pence  English),  a 
horse  from  6 to  800  reis,  the  largest  and  fattest  oxen 
1600  reis  per  head  (10  shillings  and  8 pence,)  a 
cheese  weighing  9 pounds  160  reis  (one  shilling),  a 
pound  of  butter  40  reis  (three  pence),  &c. 

The  salt  trade  being  prohibited  throughout  Brasil, 
the  exclusive  privilege  for  this  useful  branch  of  com- 
merce is  farmed  out  to  one  individual,  who  pays  for 
it  the  sum  of  48,000,000  of  reis,  every  year,  into  the 
royal  treasury.  This  farmer  gets  annually  from  Bra- 
sil ninety-six  millions  of  reis,  of  which  forty-eight 
millions  go  to  the  queen’s  treasury,  and  an  equal  sum 
remains  for  himself,  his  agents,  and  receivers,  even 
after  deducting  all  the  principal  expenccs  of  the  salt, 
including  freight  and  carriage.  But  much  more  con- 
siderable are  tne  profits  he  draws  from  the  inner jparts 


* An  aruba  weighs  about  3?  pounds  French,  and  4 arobas  make  u quintal. 
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BRASIL. 


Bravl.  of  those  district*,  where  the  herd*  are  more  numerous, 
the  demand  for  salt  consequently  greater,  and  the 
price  of  that  article  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the 
exponce  of  carriage  over  the  many  mountains  which 
are  there  to  be  met  with. 

On  account  of  the  vast  sum  of  money  which  is 
thus  every  year  drawn  from  Brasil,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enriching  the  individual  to  whom  the  salt 
trade  has  been  farmed  out,  al!  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  countries  an*  made  losers  ; at  least  ilieir 
gain  is  materially  prejudiced  by  the  monopoly.— The 
whole  commerce  of  Portugal,  indeed,  is  m ide  to  for* 
feit,  by  this  abuse,  in  unite  emoluments  and  «id  vanta- 
ges which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  it,  from  a great- 
er abundance of  salt  fish,  butcher’s  meat,  bacon,  cheese, 
and  huttrr.  that  would  be  preserved  and  b»  ought  to 
market.  Tiius  the  royal  treasury,  for  the  sake  t»f 
the  comparatively  paltry  consideration  of  forty --ight 
millions  of  r«is  a year,  robs  itielf  of  much  larger 
sums,  which  the  duties  on  t**e*c  products  would  fetch, 
but  for  the  factitious  dearut&s  of  salt.” 

There  seems  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  wine 
might  be  produced  abundantly  in  Umsil.  Al  Bahia, 
Grapes.  the  most  delicious  grapes  are  reared  in  the  gardens 
of  individuals  ; but  the  want  of  industry  prevents 
their  cultivation  from  becoming  general ; and  the 
extreme  heat  presents  even  an  obstacle  to  their  being 
made  into  wine.  About  Rio  Janeiro,  however,  which 
is  nine  leagues  farther  souih,  and  above  all  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  there  srems  no  doubt  that  this 
important  article  might  be  produced  in  perfection. 
The  government,  however,  adhering  to  their  mean 
spirit  of  monopoly,  have  discouraged  and  even  pro- 
hibited its  production,  in  order  that  it  may  not  in- 
terfere with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  mother 
country. 

Whale  No  situation  can  be  better  adapted  for  the  whale 

filling.  fishery,  than  this  coast,  which  everywhere  abounds 
in  these  animals.  Some  arc  killed  by  large  boats 
from  the  shore  ; but  there  is  no  proper  provision, 
cither  for  taking  the  whale*,  or  for  extracting  the 
oil.  If  there  were,  this  might  be  rendered  an  im- 
portant  branch  of  commerce. 

Tea.  1*  w mentioned  in  a curious  manuscript,  written 

in  1578.  and  recently  published  by  Mr  Southey, 
that  tea  was  found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bahia,  of  similar  and  equal  quality  to  that  of  China. 
We  have  not  found  this  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
m ;dern  relations,  and  the  observation  seems  to  have 
sunk  into  oblivion.  If  correct,  however,  the  culti- 
vation of  a plant  for  which  the  demand  in  Europe  i* 
co  ample,  would  open  a copious  source  of  wealth  to 
Brasil 

Besides  the  productions  wc  have  mentioned,  the 
parr  of  Brasil  called  Amazonia,  produces  vanilla, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  great  quantities  of  cacao  nuts, 
which,  till  lately,  were  the  current  money  of  the 
country. 

The  mineral  production*  of  Brasil  arc  even  supe- 
rior to  those  of  its  soil.  The  country,  according  to 
Acdrada,*  is  divided  into  four  mineral  comaicat  or 
districts,  which,  going  from  north  to  south,  are,  1. 
St  Jpao  del  Rey ; 2.  Villa  Rica  $ 3.  Sahara  ; 4*.  Ser- 


ro  do  Frio,  or  the  Cold  Mountains.  This  last  dis.  Ini 
trict  not  only  produces  diamonds,  but  abounds  in  *— 
mines  of  iron,  antimony,  zinc  tin,  silver,  and  gold. 
These  mines  were  discovered  by  Antonio  buary,  a 
Paulist,  who  first  found  out  those  of  gold.  The 
diamonds  were  afterward*  discovered  in  the  Riacho 
Fundo,  »n  the  Rio  da  Pcixe,  in  the  Saguilibbonhi, 
and  in  the  Gunr*para  in  St  Pauls.  These  precious 
stones  were  supposed  originally  to  exist  in  the  moim* 
rains,  but  they  are  more  easdy  found  in  a bed  under 
the  vegetable  mould,  disseminated  and  attached  lu  a 
gangart,  more*  or  less  compact  and  lerruginous.  They 
are  likewise  often  found  in  the  -oil  of  tUe  mountains, 
in  beds  of  ferruginous  sand. and  pebbles,  forming  aa 
ochraceous  pudding  stone,  of  the  decompose i«*ti  of 
emery  and  boggy  iron  ore.  Beneath  the  puddm6  ..udc, 
or  ca*ch.do  as  it  is  called,  there  is  a sebistus,  some- 
what sm  dy,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  indurated  ore 
of  iron.  The  mines  are  farmed  to  individuals,  and  em- 
ploy troni  seven  to  eight  thousand  negroes.  They 
ai  near  the  little  river  of  Mitlhoverde,  not  far  irons 
Villa  Nova  do  Principe,  in  7°  of  South  Latitude, 
and  -ft0  of  West  Longitude.  Diamouds  have  also 
been  found  in  Cayaba,  and  in  St  Paula,  but  the  mines 
have  not  been  explored  The  olher  mines  are  situated 
in  the  mountains,  and  among  the  sources  of  the  numer- 
ous streams  that  flow  into  the  river  Tocantin  on  oae 
side,  and  the  Parana  on  the  olher.  There  are  mines 
of  gold  as  far  in  the  ioterior  as  the  river  Cayaba, 
which  runs  into  the  Paraguay,  and  even  near  the  ri- 
ver Itenas.  According  to  M.  Pau,f  the  mines  of 
Brazil  have  produced,  from  the  time  of  tbeir  disco- 
very till  the  year  1756,  being  60  years,  nearly 
2,400,000,000  livres  tournois,  which  at  an  average  is 
about  40,000,000  livres  tournois  in  a year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia,  in  the  direction  of 
west  south  went,  there  are  great  mines  of  nitre,  which 
have  not  yet  been  wrought. 

As  wc  are  indebted  to  Bougainville  for  the  most 
complete  account  of  the  diamond  and  gold  mines  of 
Biasil,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract 
from  the  voyage  of  that  celebrated  navigator. 

44  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  staple  and  principal  outlet 
of  the  riches  of  Brasil.  The  mines  called  general, 
are  the  nearest  to  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  abyut 
seventy-five  leagues.  They  yield  to  the  king,  every 
year,  for  his  right  of  fifths,  at  least  a hundred  a;.d 
twelve  arobas  of  gold  ; in  1762  they  yielded  a hull' 
dred  and  nineteen.  Under  the  captaincy  of  the  ge- 
neral mines,  are  comprehended  those  of  Rio  do  Moite, 
of  Sahara,  and  of  Serro-frio.  The  last  besides  gold, 
produces  all  the  diamonds  that  come  from  Brawl* 
They  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  a river,  of  which 
they  turn  the  course,  in  order  to  separate  from  the 

fiebbtes  in  its  bed,  the  diamonds,  topazes,  ebryso* 
ites,  and  other  6toncs  of  inferior  quality. 

Of  all  these  stones,  the  diamonds  alone  are  contra- 
band : they  belong  to  the  undertakers,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  diamond! 
found,  and  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  totco- 
dant  appointed  by  the  king  for  thi*  purpose,  who 
deposits  them  immediately  in  a casket  encircled  with 
iron,  and  shut  with  three  locks.  He  has  one  of  the 


• A crcs  dc  la  Sac.  HvtL  Hat.  tk  Pan*.  Paris,  1792. 
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Hr«U.  keys,  the  viceroy  another,  and  the  assayer  of  the 

■— v— ' royal  treasury  the  third.  This  casket  is  enclosed  in 
a second,  sealed  by  the  three  persons  above-mention- 
ed, and  which  contains  the  three  keys  of*  the  first. 
The  viceroy  has  not  the  power  of  visiting  its  con- 
tents. He  only  consigns  the  whole  to  a third  strong 
coffer,  which  he  sends  to  Lisbon,  after  having  set 
his  seal  on  the  lock.  They  are  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  who  chooses  what  diamonds  he 
pleases,  am!  pays  the  price  to  the  undertakers  at  the 
rate  fixed  by  their  agreement. 

The  undertakers  pay  to  his  most  faithful  majesty, 
the  value  of  a piastre  Spanish  money,  each  day,  for 
every  slave  employed  in  searching  for  diamonds ; and 
tiie  number  of  these  slaves  may  amount  to  eight 
hundred.  Of  all  kinds  of  contraband  trade,  that  of 
diamonds  is  the  most  severely  punished.  If  the  of- 
fender be  poor,  it  costs  him  his  life ; if  he  has  wealth 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  law,  besides  the  confiscation 
of  the  diamonds,  nc  is  condemned  to  pay  twice  their 
value,  to  one  year’s  imprisonment,  and  is  afterwards 
banished  for  life  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Notwith- 
standing this  severity,  there  is  a great  contraband  of 
diamonds,  even  the  most  beautiful ; the  hope  and  ease 
of  concealing  them  being  increased  by  the  small  size 
of  the  treasure. 

The  gold  drawn  from  the  mines  cannot  be  carried 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  without  being  first  brought  to  the 
smelting  houses  established  in  each  district,  where  the 
right  of  the  crown  is  received.  What  results  to  pri- 
vate persons  is  remitted  in  bars,  with  their  weight, 
number,  and  the  royal  arms.  All  this  gold  has  been 
assayed  by  a person  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and 
on  each  bar  is  imprinted  the  standard  of  the  gold  ; so 
that  afterwards  iu  the  coinage  the  operation  neces- 
sary to  estimate  their  due  standard  may  be  easily  per- 
formed. 

These  bars  belonging  to  individuals  are  registered 
in  the  factory  of  La  Praybuna,  thirty  leagues  from 
Rio  Janeiro.  In  this  station  are  a captain,  lieute- 
nant, and  fifty  men  : here  is  paid  the  right  of  fifths  ; 
and  besides  a toll  of  a real  ana  a half  per head  on  meny 
cattle,  and  beasts  of  burden.  Half  of  the  product 
of  this  duty  belongs  to  the  king,  and  the  other  half 
is  divided  between  tike  detachment  according  to  rank. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  return  from  the  mines  without 
passing  by  this  office,  all  persons  are  there  stopped, 
and  searched  with  the  greatest  severity. 

Individuals  are  afterwards  obliged  to  carry  all  the 
gold  in  bars,  which  belongs  to  them,  to  the  mint  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  where  the  value  is  given  in  coin,  com- 
monly in  half  doubloons,  each  worth  eight  Spanish 
dollars.  Upon  each  of  these  half  doubloons  the 
king  gains  a dollar,  by  the  alloy  and  the  right  of 
coinage.  The  mint  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  which  exist ; it  is  furnished  with  every  con- 
venience to  work  with  the  greatest  celerity.  As  the 
gold  arrives  from  the  mines  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fleets  arrive  from  Portugal,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
celerate the  work  of  the  mint,  and  the  cuiuage  pro- 
ceeds with  surprising  quickness. 

The  arrival  of  these  fleets  renders  the  commerce  of 
Rio  Janeiro  very  flourishing,  but  chiefly  that  of  the 
Lisbon  fleet.  That  of  Porto  is  only  laden  with 
wines,  brandy,  vinegars,  provisions,  and  coarse  cloths, 
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manufactured  in  that  city  or  its  environs.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  fleets,  all  the  merchandise  brought 
is  taken  to  the  custom-house,  where  it  pay  s ten  per 
cent . to  the  king.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  pre- 
sent the  communication  of  the  colony  of  St  Sacra- 
mento with  Buenos  Ayres  being  severely  prohibi- 
ted, these  rights  must  experience  a considerable  di- 
minution. Almost  all  tlw  most  precious  articles  were 
sent  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  colony  of  Sactamcuto, 
whence  they  were  smuggled  to  Buenos  Ayres  into 
Chili  and  Peru  ; snd  this  fraudulent  commerce  was 
worth  every  year  to  the  Portuguese  more  thnu  a mil- 
lion and  a half  of  dollars.  In  a word,  the  mines  of 
Brazil  produce  no  silver  ; all  that  the  Portuguese 
possess  is  acquired  by  this  contraband  trade.  The 
negro  trade  was  also  an  immense  object  to  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  compute  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
almost  entire  suppression  of  this'branch  of  contraband 
trade.  It  occupied  alone  at  the  least  thirty  vessels 
in  the  coasting  trade  from  Brazil  to  La  Plata. 

Besides  the  ancient  right  of  ten  per  cent . paid  to 
the  royal  custom-house,  there  is  another  of  two  and- 
a half  per  cent,  imposed  under  the  title  of  free  gift, 
since  the  disaster  at  Lisbon  in  1755.  It  is  paid 
immediately  on  leaving  the  custom-house,  whereas  a 
delay  of  six  months  is  granted  for  the  tenth,  on  giving 
good  security. 

The  mines  of  St  P30I0  and  Parnagua  yield  to  the 
king  four  arobas  for  the  fifths  every  year.  The 
most  distant  mines,  as  those  of  Pracaton  and  Quiaba 
(Cuyaba,)  depend  on  the  captaincy  of  Matogroso. 
The  fifth  of  the  above  mines  is  not  received  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  but  that  of  the  mines  of  Goyas  is  deducted. 
This  captaincy  also  possesses  diamond  mines,  which 
are  forbidden  to  be  worked. 

The  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Portugal 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and 
civil  officers,  and  for  the  charges  of  the  mines,  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  buildings,  the  careening  of 
vessels,  amounts  to  about  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  expenses  of  building  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates  there  stationed  arc  not  included. 

Recapitulation  f and  the  amount  of  the  average  of  dif- 
ferent objects  of  royal  revenue . 

Dollars. 

A hundred  and  fifty  arobas  of  gold,  the 

average  produced  by  the  royal  fifths, 

o 1 irt?  aaci 


are  in  Spanish  money 1,125,000 

The  duty  on  diamonds 240,000 

The  duty  on  coinage 400,000 

Ten  per  cent,  from  the  custom-house  350,000 

Two  and  a half  per  ctmt.  of  free  gift  87*000 

Right  of  toll,  sale  of  employments,  offi- 
ces, and  generally  all  the  profits  of  the 

mines  225,000 

Duty  on  slaves  110,000 

Duly  on  fish  oil,  salt,  soap,  and  the  tenth 

on  the  provisions  of  the  country  . • . 150,000 


Total  2,667,000 

From  which,  deducting  the  above  expenses,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  king  of  Portugal  draws  from  Rio 
3 1 
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®riJt  Janqito,  a revenue  exceeding  ten  millions  of  French 
- livres.” 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Fiat  Present  du  Por- 
tugal, ther.*  are  12  cities  in  13rasil,  66  town s,  many 
villages  ; cne  archbishop,  four  bishops,  and  about 
430,000  inhabitants,  more  than  one  sixth  of  whom 
are  Portuguese. 

See  Southey’s  History  of  Brasil ; Purchas’s  Pil- 
grims, vol.  iv.  ; Histoire  C leuerale  dcs  Voyages , vol. 
xiv. ; Harris’s  Vot/agrs  and  Trav e Is,  vol.  li.  ; Ray- 
nal’s  East  and  tresi  Indies ; Findley’s  Voyage  to 
Brasil ; Barrow’s  Voyage  to  Cochinch  ina,  &c.;  and  A 
Political  Essay  on  the  Commerce  o f Portugal  and  her 
Colonics,  particularly  of  Bru.il  in  South  America, 
by  J.  J.  Da  Cuttha  A /credo  Coutinho,  Bishop  of 
Femambuco  ; London  1801. 

BRASS,  or  Latten,  a combination  of  zinc  and 
copper,  is  produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  latter  me- 
tal,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  It  is  capable  of  being 
wrought  with  great  facility,  and  is  applied  to  a va- 
riety of  purposes  in  the  arts. 

It  is  of  a beautiful  yellow  colour,  more  approach- 
ing  to  gold,  and  not  so  apt  to  tarnish  or  rust  as  cop- 
per. It  is  more  ductile  than  either  that  metal  or 
iron,  and  hence  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  made  iuto 
wire.  As  brass  is  in  general  used  for  mathematical 
and  astronomical  instruments,  where  the  greatest 
precision  is  required,  its  expansion  has  been  very  ac- 
curately determined.  It  has  been  found  to  hold  a 
middle  place  between  its  component  metals — copper 
and  zinc  { and,  according  to  Mr  Smeaton,  twelve 
inches  in  length  of  cast  brass,  at  SO3,  expanded  by 
180®  of  heat  225  ten  thousandth  parts  of  an  inch ; 
while,  in  the  same  circumstances,  hammered  copper 
expands  only  204,  and  zinc  353  parts.  Its  density 
is  beyond  the  mean,  and  ought  to  be  by  calculation 
7.6206,  but  is  actually  8.3958.  See  Expansion. 

This  beautiful  alloy  was  known  at  a very  early 
period.  It  was  first  discovered  from  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  copper  ore,  and  zinc  earth,  or  cala- 
mine, sometimes  called  cadtnia  by  the  ancients, 
being  found  in  one  mine,  and  yielding,  when  melted, 
not  pure  copper,  but  metal  of  a yellow  colour  ; and 
from  its  resemblance  to  gold,  the  mines  which  con- 
tained this  ore  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  discovered,  that  a cer- 
tain earth,  when  added  to  copper,  when  in  the  fur- 
nace, gave  it  a gold-colour.  This  earth,  which  must 
Imve  been  calamine,  is  mentioned  both  by  Aristotle 
and  Strabo  ; and  Pliny  says,  **  Ipse  lapis , ex  quo  Jit 
aes,  cadmia  vacatur and  when  speaking  of  the 
Marian  bra>s,  “ Hoc  a Uviano  (<rre)  cadmium  m ox- 
ime sorbet • Its  u*e  has  been  handed  down  through 
every  century,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  manufacture 
of  brass.  This  discovery  was  no  sooner  effected, 
than  the  ancient  method  of  procuring  this  metal  was 
abandoned.  Pure  copper  was  first  extracted  from 
the  ore,  and  then  converted  into  brass  by  the  addi- 
tion of  calamine.  But  as  the  art  of  making  brass 
with  lapis  calaminaris  was  not  well  understood  by 
the  ancients,  but  cost  them  much  trouble  and  cx  • 
pence,  it  was  esteemed  next  to  silver ; and  was  rcck- 

* XnL  Jlitt.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  2.  and  10> 

7 A'af.  Hist.  lib.  xuiv.  cap.  2. 


oned  little  inferior  to  that  metal,  as  we  learn  fan  Bm 
Procopius,  who  says,  “ that  brass,  inferior  to  fold  'V*- 
in  colour,  is  almost  equal  to  silver  in  value.”  f It 
was  not  considered  as  a distinct  metal,  bat  or.lv  a 
more  valuable  kind  of  copper;  and  hence  we  fcbd 
that  the  word  ers,  which  is  generally  translated 
brass,  was  used  indifferentty  to  aenotc  either  of  the 
two  metals.  The  term  orichahum,  however,  which 
is  used  by  Pliny,  was  more  definite ; and  Dr  Wat- 
son has  very  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  it  was  confined 
entirely  to  brass,  while  copper  was  c-dled  as  cypru 
uni,  and  by  later  writers  cuprum . But  the  mints 
which  produced  the  orichalcum  of  Pliny  were  ex- 
hausted  in  his  time  “ Sec  reperilur  in  go  jam  tem- 
pore, effirta  telhrrc \ a9  also  the  Sallustian  mine 
in  Savoy,  and  the  Livian  mine  in  France;  and  the 
best  brass  then  in  use,  was  the  Marian,  called  also 
vs  ccrdubense,  which  was  found  in  Spain. 

In  modem  times,  considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this  nvetal ; and 
tome  secrecy  is  observed  by  those  who  have  the  re- 
putation of  making  the  finest  article.  This  ma- 
nufacture is  carried  on  in  most  countries,  but  no 
where  is  brass  made  more  extensively  or  better  thin 
in  England,  where  both  the  materials  arc  found  of 
the  first  quality,  and  in  great  abundance.  The  ope- 
ration of  making  this  metal  is  very'  simple,  as  wdl 
appear  from  the  following  short  description.  The 
native  calamine,  after  the  short  process  of  calcina- 
tion, is  ground  in  a mill,  and  mixed  at  the  same  time 
with  about  a fourth  part  of  charcoal.  This  mixture 
is  put  into  large  cylindrical  crucibles,  with  alternate 
layers  of  copper,  cut  in  small  pieces,  or  in  the  form 
of  shot.  Powdered  charcoal  is  then  thrown  over 
the  whole,  when  the  crucibles  are  covered  and  luted 
up.  The  furnace  has  the  form  of  a cone,  with  the  base 
downwards,  and  the  apex  cut  off  horizontally.  The 
crucibles  are  placed  upon  a circular  grate,  or  perfora- 
ted iron  plate,  at  the  bottom,  with  a sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  fuel  thrown  round  them,  and  a perforated  co- 
ver, made  of  bricks  or  clay,  is  fitted  to  the  mouth, 
which  serves  as  a register  to  regulate  the  heat.  Af- 
ter the  copper  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  penetra- 
ted with  the  ztnc  (the  time  varying  in  different  work.! 
from  ten  to  twenty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  calamine,  and  the  size  of  the  crucibles),  the  best 
is  increased  in  order  to  fuse  the  whole  down  into  one 
mass,  when  the  crucibles  are  removed,  and  the  melt- 
ed brass  poured  into  moulds,  and  then  manufactured 
in  the  same  w-ay  as  copper  plate.  When  the  materials 
are  good,  a single  fusion  is  sufficient  to  make  good 
malleable  brass ; but  the  finest  sorts  undergo  a se- 
cond operation  with  fresh  calamine  and  charcoal 
Though  the  process  in  all  places  is  nearly  the  same, 
yet  there  is  some  variation  in  the  proportion  and 
choice  of  the  ingredients.  In  this  country,  the  pro- 
portions in  weight  are  about  40  parts  of  copper,  ar.d 
60  of  calamine,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  char- 
coal } in  Sweden,  40  of  copper,  SO  of  old  brai*, 
and  60  of  calamine  ; in  France,  35  of  copper,  35  if 
old  brass,  40  of  calamine,  and  from  20  to  25  of  char- 
coal. At  Goslar,  in  Saxony,  the  cadmia,  or  sut- 

f De  a-dijuilt  Justinian!,  Lib.  i*  cap.  2. 
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Srau  limed  oxide  of  zinc,  is  used  instead  of  the  native  cala- 
I mine  ; and  the  proportions  are  30  parts  of  copper, 

bTiV*'  from  40  to  45  of  cadraia,  with  double  the  volume  of 
~ charcoal. 

The  use  of  brass  seems  to  hare  been  very  preva- 
lent among  the  aucients.  Most  of  their  arms  were 
composed  of  this  metal,  a9  appears  from  Homer, 
who,  in  his  description  of  the  Greeks,  calls  them 
£«AJux<r«Tff  A brass  coaled  Greeks ; and  we 
arc  expressly  told  by  Hesiod,  that  brass  was  in  ge- 
neral use  before  cvjn  iron  was  known. 

Tut  3 i s»  x«Xki«  nv£it,  ptKttut  ti  hk«( 

X*A»i?  )'  ri#,  /m*m(  i int  ir»i  * 

Their  houses  brass,  of  brass  the  warlike  blade ; 

Iron  wu  yet  unknown,  in  brass  they  trade- 

The  A rundelian  marbles  also  assert  the  same  thing, 
and  are  followed  by  Lucretius. 

PotLriut  fprri  ri#  eft  crufiir  rrperta 

Sed yrittt  ecru  erat,  tpta* ■ Jerri,  cognitm  wiki.  4 

Most  of  the  arms  and  instruments  found  in  Her- 
0 culaneum,  Stabea,  Pompeia,  &c.  whether  culinary, 
mechanical,  or  agricultural,  were  made  of  brass, 
while  those  of  iron  were  comparatively  very  few. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  most  of  the  ge- 
nuine relics  of  this  kind  approach  nearer  to  bronze 
than  to  our  modern  brass  and  appear  to  be  composed 
of  various  mixtures  of  brass  with  tin  and  other  me* 
tals. 

The  Corinthian  brass,  so  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a 
mixture  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  is  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  produced  by  the  fusion  of  these  me- 
tals, in  which  that  city  abounded,  when  it  was  sack- 
ed and  burned  by  Lucius  Mummius,  in  the  156th 
°lv  mpiad,  about  146  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 
Of  this  valuable  metal,  however,  very  little  is  known. 
Its  arra  of  being  in  use  must  have  been  very  short,  aa 
we  arc  told  by  Pliny  that  the  art  of  making  it  had 
been  for  a long  time  utterly  lost  j J and  no  remains 
of  it  are  now  in  existence. 

The  most  celebrated  and  finest  modem  brass  is  made 
at  Geneva.  It  unites  great  beauty  of  colour  to  a 
high  degree  of  ductility,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
escapement  wheels,  and  other  nicer  parts  of  watch- 
making. See  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions, 
vol.  iii.  p.  72,  See.  ; Thomson's  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  172  ; Pinkerton's  E xsauon  Mr  dulls,  vol.  i.  p.  133; 
uitno'i  Essays ; and  Pliny’.  AW.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiv. 
See  also  Chemistry,  (l) 

BRASSICA.a  genus  of  plant,  of  the  class  Tc- 
tradynamia,  and  order  Siliquosa.  See  Botany,  page 
262,  and  Gardening.  (tr) 

BRAVA,  Bravo,  or  St  John,  one  of  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands,  is  about  four  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  lies  in  North  I.at.  15°  25',  and  nearly  *30 
miles  west  from  Cape  dc  Verd.  The  land  is  high, 
and  the  mountains  appear  at  a distance  like  pyramids 
rising  from  theocean.  These  axe  little  bettertban  bar- 


ren rocks,  but  the  vallici  arc  covered  with  a light 
avail,  which  produces  maize,  gourds,  water  melons,  and 
potatoes.  Cotton  is  also  a production  of  this  island  ; 
and  it  is  even  said  by  some  traveliers,that  it  furnishes 
excellent  wine,  equal  to  that  of  the  Canaries,  and 
that  oranges  and  lemons  grow  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. Horse*,  cows,  asses,  and  hogs,  are  iu  great 
plenty,  particularly  the  hogs,  as  the  islanders  never 
eat  the  flesh  of  these  animals  except  on  feast  days. 
Wild  goats,  which  had  been  carried  thereby  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  had  nmliplied  prodigiously,  arc  now  al- 
most extinct  ; and  in  order  to  preserve  the  species,  a 
law  is  in  force,  whereby  none  are  allowed  to  be  killed 
but  for  the  use  of  the  governor.  Brava  abounds  in 
saltpetre;  and  from  the  quaotity  of  vitriolic  springs, 
we  may  conclude,  tliat  this  island  is  rich  in  metallic 
ores.  As  a proof  of  this,  Mr  Roberts  assures  us,  that 
a clean  knife,  put  into  one  of  these  springs,  in  less 
than  a minute  is  covered  with  pieces  of  copper  of  a 
beautiful  gold  colour,  and  if  it  remain  any  time,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  dry,  the  copper,  when  scraped  uff, 
falls  like  powder,  while  the  knife  retains  the  colour 
of  gilt-silver.  Salt  is  here  made  in  great  plenty  in 
the  heles  of  the  rocks,  frum  the  water  which  has  been 
left  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  or  carried  thither  by 
the  negroes.  Two  or  three  hours  of  the  sun’s  heat, 
in  a clear  sky,  is  sufficient  for  the  operation  ; and  it 
is  surprising  to  see  four  bushels  of  salt  drawn  from  a 
hole  not  above  13  or  15  feet  iu  extent.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  cartain  rocks  only  have  the  quality  of 
hastening  the  formation  of  salt,  while  others  have 
the  quality  of  impeding  it.  In  some,  nothing  re- 
mains after  the  exhalation  of  the  water  except  a 
muddy  sediment,  but  very  salt,  and  sometimes  only  a 
very  thin  crust  resembling  that  of  cream  of  tartar. 

This  island  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  for  many  years  two  negro  families  were 
its  only  inhabitants,  until  1680,  when  a famine  having 
afflicted  the  island  of  Fucgo,  some  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants were  driven  by  want  to  seek  for  refuge  in 
Brava.  They  were  received  with  joy  by  the  negroes, 
who  supplied  them  with  every  necessary  of  subsist- 
ence, and  even  shared  withlhemtheir cattle,  whiehwas 
their  only  wealth.  The  number  of  inhabitants  now 
amounts  nearly  to  500.  Phe  more  industrious  of 
these  live  bv  agriculture  and  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
while  the  indolent  languish  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
subsist  chiefly  on  wild  tigs.  Commerce  is  here  com- 
pletely neglected,  and  though  this  island  is  better  fit- 
ted  as  a place  of  refreshment  for  ships  to  water  and 
take  in  provisions  than  the  island  of  St  Jago,  which 
is  in  general  preferred,  yet,  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  two  foreign  vessels  only  have  entered  the  island 
of  Brava.  It  has  several  commodious  bays  and  road- 
steads, the  principal  of  which  arc  the  bay  of  Faciend 
dc  Agna,  ou  the  north-west:  on  the  south-west  the 
bay  of  Ferriere,  which  has  excellent  anchorage,  and 
is  very  safe  during  the  mouths  of  March,  April,  and 
May  ; but  is  exposed,  particularly  in  the  three  winter 
months,  to  the  violent  gusts  which  come  from  thcval- 
lics,  andtothc  south-east  and  south  south-west  wind-, 
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which  blow  very  strong  during  the  rainr  seasons. 
The  bay  of  Fuerno  is  the  best  of  the  three,  but 
is  less  frequented  than  the  bay  of  Ferrierc  only 
because  less  known.  See  Sir  George  Staunton’s  Km - 
bnssy  to  China , sol.  i.  p.  1 36.,  and  Pcuchct  Diction - 
nairr.  See.  (l) 

BRAVA,  supposed  to  have  been  the  F.ssina  of  Pto- 
lemy, is  a small  independent  state  of  Africa,  lying 
between  the  coasts  of  Zanguebar  and  Ajan.  It  is  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  it 
pays  an  annual  tribute  of  4<)0  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  first  established  by  seven 
brothers,  who  had  been  driven  from  Arabia  Felix  by 
the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign.  The  capital  stands 
on  a beautiful  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  about  100 
miles  south  west  of  Magadoxo,  and  most  convenient- 
ly situated  for  commerce.  It  is  well  built  and  strong- 
ly fortifie^,  and  was  formerly  considered  as  one  of 
tne  moat  celebrated  and  best  frequented  marts  on  that 
coast.  But  having  resisted  the  payment  of  their  tri- 
bute, the  Portuguese  admiral,  Tristran  de  Cugna, 
laid  siege  to  the  city  in  1.508,  which,  after  a severe 
and  bloody  conflict,  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground-  From  that  time  Brava  has  never  been 
able  to  recover  its  former  eminence  as  a place  of  trade. 
It  is  still,  however,  inhabited  by  many  wealthy  mer- 
chants, who  carry  on  a considerable  traffic  in  gold, 
silver,  silk,  cotton  and  other  cloths,  elephants 
teeth,  and  various  kinds  of  drugs,  particularly  amber- 
gris, which  is  very  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Brava. 
The  people  generally  dress  in  the  Portuguese  man- 
ner, and  consume  great  quantities  of  European  com- 
modities. North  Lat.  1°  1 O',  East  Long  44°.  See 
Pcuchet  Dictionnairc , (i.) 

BREACH.  See  Gunnery,  and  Military  Tac- 
tics. 

BREAD,  a nutritive  substance,  made  of  com  or 
other  farinaceous  vegetables,  ground  into  flour  or 
meal,  and  kneaded  with  water,  generally  with  the 
addition  of  leaven  or  yeast. 

However  indispensable  bread  may  now  appear  as 
an  article  of  food,  the  art  of  baking  was  by  no 
means  an  early  discovery  ; and  even  at  present  there 
are  some  savage  nations  to  whom  it  is  altogether 
unknown.  The  fertility  ascribed  by  the  poets  to 
the  golden  age,  when  the  earth  spontaneously  offered 
corn  and  every  thing  necessary  to  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  man,  is  only  so  far  fabulous,  as  they  as- 
sign to  one  spot,  or  to  every  portion  of  the  globe,  the 
blessings  which  were  scattered  up  and  down  through 
various  and  remote  parts  of  its  whole  extent.  It  is 
perfectly  evident,  that  no  cultivation  could  create  a 
single  grain  ; and  of  course,  that  every  species  of  corn 
must  have  originally  been  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  some  region  of  the  earth.  Yet  as  these  corns, 
previous  to  cultivation,  would  grow  in  small  quanti- 
ties, their  importance  as  articles  of  food,  might  long 
escape  observation  ; and  mankind  would  in  the  mean- 
time subsist  on  the  more  obvious  and  plentiful,  though 
lest  nutritious  vegetables,  which  were  within  their 
ftach.  According  to  the  prevailing  traditions  of  al- 
most every  country,  acorns  and  berries  appear  to 
h;ive  constituted  the  chief  vegetable  food  of  the  pri- 
meval race  of  men.  This  state  of  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance continued  for  several  ages,  till,  according  to 


the  obscure  intimations  of  the  Grecian  fahalhtt,  Etui 
Ceres  descended  from  heaven,  to  direct  mankind  io 't- 
the  use  of  corn,  and  to  teach  them  the  art  of  agri- 
culture. Pliny  informs  us,  ( Nat.  Hist.  1.  xviii.  c,  7.) 
that  barley  was  the  only  species  of  com  at  first  used 
for  food  ; and  even  after  the  method  of  reducing  it 
to  flour  had  been  discovered,  it  was  long  before  men 
attained  the  art  of  baking  it  into  bread. 

At  first,  they  seem  to  have  contented  themselves 
with  boiling  their  flour  or  meal  into  a kind  of  por- 
ridge or  pudding  ; and  when  at  length  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  kneading  it  into  dough, 
their  bread  was  nothing  more  than  a Kind  of  tough 
unleavened  cake.  The  baking  of  these  cakes,  in- 
stead of  being  left  to  any  particular  set  of  men,  as  a 
distinct  profession,  was  one  of  the  principal  concerns 
of  the  matrons.  In  those  rude  ages,  when  the  prince 
himself  slaughtered  the  lamb,  which  was  to  supply 
his  table,  the  most  dignified  ladies  did  not  disdaiu  to 
employ  their  fair  hands  in  kneading  the  dough.  In 
this  first  stage  of  the  art  of  baking,  the  use  of  otcrs 
was  unknown  ; and  the  cake,  when  properly  knead- 
ed. was  toasted  either  on  a warm. hearth,  or  on  a 
gridiron. 

Ovens  were  first  invented  in  the  East.  Their  con- 
struction was  understood  by  the  Jews,  the  Greek*, 
and  the  Asiatics,  among  whom  baking  was  prcclik\l 
as  a distinct  profession.  In  this  art,  the  Cappado- 
cians, Lydians,  and  Phoenicians,  are  said  to  have  par- 
ticularly excelled.  It  was  not  till  about  580  yean 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  these  artisan* 
passed  into  Europe.  The  Roman  armies,  on  their 
return  from  Macedonia,  brought  Grecian  bakers  with 
them  into  Italy.  As  these  bakers  had  handmtils 
beside  their  ovens,  they  still  continued  to  be  calkd 
pistores , from  the  ancient  practice  of  bruising  the  corn 
in  a mortar ; and  their  bakehouses  were  denominated 
pistoricr.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  were  no 
fewer  than  329  public  bakehouses  in  Rome  ; almost 
the  whole  of  which  were  occupied  by  Greeks,  who 
long  continued  the  only  persons  in  that  city  acquaint* 
cd  with  the  art  of  baking  good  bread. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  wise  and  cautious  po* 
licy  of  the  Roman  government  more  remarkably  dis- 
played, than  in  the  regulations,  which  it  imposed  on 
the  bakers  within  the  city.  We  have  already  obser- 
ved, (see  Baking,)  that  to  the  foreign  bakers,  vrbo 
came  to  Rome  with  the  army  from  Macedonia,  * 
number  of  freedmen  were  associated,  forming  toge- 
ther an  incorporation  from  which,  neither  they  nor 
their  children  could  separate,  and  of  which  even 
those  who  married  the  daughters  of  bakers  were  ob- 
liged to  become  members.  To  this  incorporation 
were  given  all  the  mills,  utensils,  slaves,  animals, 
every  thing,  in  short,  which  belonged  to  the  former 
bakehouses.  In  addition  to  these,  they  received 
considerable  portions  of  land  ; and  nothing  was  with- 
held, which  could  assist  them  in  pursuing,  to  the  belt 
advantage,  their  labours  and  their  trade.  The  prac- 
tice of  condemning  criminals  and  slaves,  for  petty  of- 
fences, to  work  in  the  bakehouse,  was  still  continued; 
and  eveu  the  judges  of  Africa  were  bound  to  *er.d 
thither  every  five  years,  such  persons  as  had  incurred 
that  kind  of  chastisement.  The  bakehouses  were 
distributed  throughout  the  fourteen  divisions  of  tho 
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Bread,  city*  and  no  baker  could  pass  from  one  into  another 
without  special  permission.  The  public  granaries 
were  committed  to  their  care ; they  paid  nothing  for 
the  com  employed  in  baking  bread,  that  was  to  be 
given  in  largess  to  the  citizens  ; and  the  price  of  the 
rest  was  regulated  by  the  magistrates.  No  corn 
was  given  out  of  these  granaries  except  for  the  bake- 
houses, and  for  the  private  use  of  the  prince.  The 
bakers  had  besides  private  granaries,  in  which  they 
deposited  the  grain,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
public  granaries  for  immediate  use ; and  if  any  of 
them  happened  to  be  convicted  of  having  diverted 
any  portion  of  the  grain  to  another  use,  he  was  con- 
demned to  a fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
gold. 

Most  of  these  regulations  were  soon  introduced 
among  the  Gauls;  but  it  was  long  before  they 
found  their  way  into  the  more  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  Borrtchius  informs  Us,  that  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  only  bread  known,  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  was  unleavened  cakes  kneaded 
by  the  women.  At  what  period  in  our  owi  history 
the  art  of  baking  became  a separate  profession,  ^e 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; but  this  profession 
is  now  common  to  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  and 
the  process  of  baking  is  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  ma- 
king bread  now  generally  practised,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  some  account  of  the  various  kinds 
of  bread  made  use  of  by  the  ancients.  The  Romans 
distinguished  their  bread  by  various  denominations, 
according  to  its  various  qualities.  1.  The  finest  kind, 
like  our  white  bread,  was  made  of  the  purest  flour, 
from  a species  of  wheat  called  siligo,  held  in  very 
high  estimation.  The  siligoof  Italy  was  superior  to 
all  others,  and  the  best  bread  was  made  of  a mixture 
of  siligo  of  Campania,  the  colour  of  which  inclined 
to  yellow,  with  the  siligo  of  Pisa  in  Etruria,  whose 
colour  was  exceedingly  white.  This  bread  was  cal- 
led partis  siligineus , and  sometimes  partis  rtiurulns, 
ftlhlciicus,  isungia,  coliphius , and  robtfs.  As  its  price 
was  high,  it  was  used  only  by  the  richest  class  of 
citizens.  2.  Next  in  purity  to  this,  was  the  panis 
sccundus,  called  also  rmilaceus  or  smilaginetts,  which 
was  made  of  the  finest  flour,  with  a slight  admix- 
ture of  bran.  3.  The  next  kind  was  the  autoptfrus , 
sometimes  named  st/rtcomaslns,  and  confusaneus , made, 
like  our  household  bread,  of  the  whole  substance  of 
the  wheat,  without  retrenching  either  the  finer  flour, 
or  coarser  bran.  4*.  The  worst  kind  of  all,  was  that 
called  pants  snrdidus,  or  cacabacetts , so  wretchedly 
bad  as  to  be  fit  only  for  dogs  ; it  consisted  chiefly 
of  bran,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called  fur- 
fu  race  us  t furfureus , or  furfural  ivus  ; in  the  middle 
ages,  it  was  called  bissus  on  account  of  its  brownness  ; 
and  sometimes  also  leibo. 

Other  kinds  of  bread  were  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular names,  derived  either  from  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  applied,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made.  Such  were,  1.  Pattis  militarist  or  soldiers 
bread,  which  was  in  general  very  coarse  and  ill  ba- 
ked. The  state  merely  furnished  the  soldiers  with 
com,  and  left  then#  to  prepare  it  as  they  pleased. 
For  this  purpose,  they  were  generally  provided  with 
hindmills,  in  which  caving  ground  their  corn  very 
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coarsely,  or  in  the  want  of  hand  mills,  having  bruised  Dread, 
it  in  a mortar,  or  between  two  largf  stones,  they  “ v~— 

kneaded  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  baked  it  upon 
the  coals.  We  are  told  by  Herodian,  that  the  em- 
peror Caracalla,  when  along  with  his  army,  ate  no 
other  bread  than  that  which  he  himself  had  baked. 

•*  Triticumcnim  sua  manu  molens,  quod  ipsi  *atis  es- 
set,  massamque  ex  eo  conficiens,  et  in  carbonibus 
coquens,  eo  vesccbatur.'*  2 Partis  civ  tits  was  the 
bread  which,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  was 
distributed  to  the  people,  in  lieu  of  the  corn  which 
they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  receive.  This 
custom  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Aure- 
lian.  The  loaves  which  he  caused  to  be  baked  in  this 
manner  weighed  25  ounces,  and  each  of  the  citizens 
received  one  of  these  loaves  daily.  Succeeding  em- 
perors increased  their  weight  to  thirty  six  ounces; 
and  under  Theodore  they  were  made  of  6tx  ounces 
each,  six  of  which  were  given  iustead  of  a large  one 
as  formerly,  so  that  the  allowance  to  the  people  con- 
tinued the  same.  From  their  round  shape,  these 
loaves  were  sometimes  called  coroner , crowns.  This 
bread  was  likewise  called  partis  fscalis,  because  it 
was  paid  out  of  the  treasury  ; and  pants  dispensalo - 
rius  et  gradilis,  either  because  it  was  distributed  from 
an  elevated  place,  or  because  the  people  were  ranged 
on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  on  steps  raided 
on  purpose  in  the  market-place  at  Rome,  as  Con- 
stantine the  Great  caused  to  be  done  at  Constantino- 
ple. 3.  ClibaniieSt  bread  baked  in  an  oven,  by  way 
of  contradistinction  to  the,  4.  Subdnerifius,  or  sub 
cittere  coclus , that  baked  under  the  embers,  which 
was  sometimes  also  called  mxrsatus,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  it  in  baking.  There  was  likewise,  5. 

The  panis  nanticus,  or  naval  bread,  which  answered  to 
our  sea  biscuit,  and  was  called  dhobis  coefns,  twice  ba- 
ked, whence  the  modem  word  biscuit  is  derived.  6. 

Panis  madidust  was  a kind  of  bread  which  the 
Romans  used  as  a cosmetic  for  preserving  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  complexion,  and  which  they  put  upon 
their  faces  in  the  form  of  a mask.  This  bread  was 
made  of  the  flour  of  beans  and  the  purest  wheat. 

7.  Panis  acidus  was  a sour  bread  acidulated  with  vine- 
gar. 8.  Panis  azt/mus  was  bread  without  leven, 
which  Celsus  has  pronounced  very  good  for  the  sto- 
mach. Two  entire  loaves,  which  are  still  preser- 
ved, were  found  in  Herculaneum.  Each  of  these 
loaves  is  about  a palm  and  a half  in  diameter,  and 
about  five  inches  thick.  They  have  both  eight  cuts 
or  lines  on  the  back;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  first  di- 
vided into  a cross,  the  four  parts  of  which  arc  inter- 
sected by  other  lines.  The  ancient  Greeks  marked  * 

their  loaves  in  the  same  manner,  and  hence  they  are 
called  by  Hesiod  with  eight  lines,  but 

sometimes  the  loaves  were  divided  only  in  the  form  of 
a cross,  and  they  were  then  denominated  quadra, 
a square,  and  among  the  Greeks  divided 

into  four  pieces.  Hence  the  pit  rase,  aliena  vivere 
quadra,  to  live  at  another’s  table.  The  reason  cf 
marking  them  in  this  mannner,  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  broken  and  divi- 
ded. 

The  French,  who  particularly  excel  in  the  art  of 
baking,  have  a gTcat  many  different  kinds  of  bread. 

Their  pain  bis,  or  browu  bread,  is  tlic  coarsest  kind 
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Bread.  0F  all,  and  is  made  of  coarse  groats  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  white  flour.  The  pain  his  hlanc  is  a kind 
of  bread  between  white  and  brown,  made  of  white 
flour  and  fine  groats.  The  pain  hlanc , or  white 
bread,  is  made  of  white  flour,  shaken  through  a 
sieve  after  the  finest  flour  has  been  separated.  The 
pain  mallet,  or  soft  bread,  is  made  of  the  purest 
flour  without  any  aJmixture.  The  paiu  chaland , or 
customers  bread,  is  a very  white  kind  of  bread,  made 
of  pounded  paste.  Pain  ckapele , is  a small  kind  of 
bread,  with  a well  beaten  and  very  light  paste,  6ea- 
soned  with  butter  or  milk.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  a small  bread,  from  which  the  thickest  crust  has 
been  removed  by  a knife.  Pain  de  chapitre,  is  a su- 
perior kind  of  vain  chapele.  Pain  cornu , is  a name 
given  by  the*  French  bakers  to  a kind  of  bread  made 
with  four  corners,  and  sometimes  more.  Of  all  the 
kinds  of  small  bread,  this  has  the  strongest  and  firm- 
est paste.  Pain  a la  rcine , queen's  bread,  pain  a la 
Sigovie,  pain  chapelt,  and  pain  cornu , are  all  small 
kinds  of  bread,  differing  only  in  the  lightness  or 
thickness  of  the  paste.  The  pain  de  Gonesse  is  said 
to  excel  all  others,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  wa- 
ter of  Gonesse,  about  three  leagues  from  Paris.  In 
addition  to  these  different  kinds  of  bread,  wc  may 
mention  the  paiu  d’epice , or  spice  bread,  made  of  bar- 
ley meal,  seasoned  with  spices,  and  kneaded  with  the 
scum  of  sugar,  and  generally  with  yellow  honey. 
This  spice  bread  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  particularly  the  Asiatics.  The  Rhodians, 
wc  are  told,  had  a kind  of  bread  sweetened  with  ho- 
ney, so  exquisitely  pleasant,  that  it  was  eaten  with 
other  delicacies,  after  dinner,  by  way  of  desert. 

In  this  country  we  have  fewer  varieties  of  bread, 
and  these  differ  chiefly  in  their  degrees  of  purity. 
Our  while  or  fine  bread  is  made  of  the  purest  flour  ; 
our  fvheaten  bread , of  flour  with  a mixture  of  the  fi- 
nest bran  ; and  our  household  bread , of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  grain  without  the  separation  cither 
of  the  fine  flour  or  coarse  bran.  We  have  also  symnel 
bread,  manchct  or  roll  bread,  and  French  bread,  which 
are  all  made  of  the  purest  flour  from  the  finest  wheat ; 
the  roll  bread  being  improved  by  the  addition  of  milk, 
and  the  French  bread  by  the  addition  of  eggs  and 
butter.  To  these  maybe  added  gingrrbreaif,  made 
of  white  bread,  with  almonds,  liquorice,  aniseed,  rose 
water,  and  sugar  or  treacle  ; ana  wastisi  bread , made 
of  wheat  and  rye,  or  sometimes  of  wheat  and  barley. 
We  have  various  kinds  of  small  bread,  having  various 
names,  according  to  their  various  forms.  They  are,  in 
general,  extremely  light,  and  are  sweetened  with  su- 
gar,  currants,  and  other  palatable  ingredients.  In 
Scotland  wc  have  a bread  called  short  bread,  which  is 
a pretty  thick  paste,  made  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
generally  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  seasoned  with 
orange  peal  and  various  kinds  of  spices, 

* The  process  of  making  bread  is  nearly  the  same  in 
all  the  countries  of  modern  Europe  ; though  the  ma- 
/ terials  of  which  it  is  composed  vary  with  the  farina- 

ceous productions  of  different  climates  and  soils.  The 
flower  of  wheat  is  most  generally  employed  for  this 
purpose,  wherever  tliat  vegetable  can  be  reared.  This 
flower  is  composed  of  a small  portion  of  mucilaginous 
saccharine  matter,  soluble  in  cold  water,  from  which 
it  may  be  separated  by  evaporation  ; of  a great  quan- 
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tity  of  starch,  which  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  capable  of  combining  with  that  fluid  hy  meansbf 

heat;  and  an  adhesive  grey  substance  called  gluten,  in- 
soluble in  water,  ardent  spirit,  oil, or  ether,  ar.d  rearm* 
hling  an  animal  substance  in  many  of  its  properties. 
Flour,  kneaded  with  water,  forms  a tough  indigesti- 
ble paste,  containing  all  the  constituent  part-,  which 
we  have  enumerated.  Ilcat  produces  a considerable 
change  on  the  glutinous  part  of  this  compound,  and 
renders  it  more  easy  of  mastication  and  digestion. 
Still,  however,  it  continues  heavy  and  tough,  comp*, 
red  with  bread  which  is  raised  by  leaven  or  yeast. 
Leaven  is  nothing  more  than  a piece  of  dough,  kept 
in  a warm  place  till  it  undergoes  a process  ot  fermen- 
tation ; swelling,  becoming  spongy,  and  full  ot  air 
bubbles,  and  at  length  disengaging  an  acidulous  and 
spirituous  vapour,  and  contracting  a sour  taste.  When 
tins  leaven  is  mingled  in  proper  proportions  with 
other  dough,  it  makes  it  rise  more  readily  and  effec- 
tually than  it  would  do  alone,  and  gives  it  at  the  same 
time  a greater  degree  of  firmness.  Upon  the  quality 
of  the  leaven  employed,  the  quality  of  the  bread  ma- 
terially depends.  To  obtain  it  in  its  proper  state,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  good  leaven  is  dough 
which  has  fermented  and  become  sour,  but  is  yet  in. 
its  progress  towards  greater  acidity.  If  it  be  permit- 
ted to  acquire  all  the  souincss  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, it  begius  to  putrify,  and  has  a very  differ- 
ent effect  upou  the  dough  from  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  leaven  in  the  proper  state  of  fermentation. 
If  dough  or  paste  be  left  to  undergo  a spontaneous 
decomposition  in  an  open  vessel,  the  component  parti 
are  affected  in  different  ways  j the  saccharine  part  is 
converted  into  an  ardent  spirit,  the  mucilage  tends  to 
acidity  and  moulding,  and  the  gluten  verges  towards 
putridity.  This  incipient  fermentation  makes  it 
more  light  and  digestible,  and  by  disengaging  the 
confined  air,  renders  it  more  porous,  and  considerably 
enlarges  its  bulk.  Baking  puts  a stop  to  this  pro- 
cess, by  evaporating  a great  part  of  the  moisture, 
which  favours  the  chemical  attraction,  and  pcrhtpi 
by  changing  still  farther  the  nature  of  the  component 
parts.  In  this  state,  however,  bread  will  not  possess 
the  requisite  uniformity ; for  some  parts  may  be 
mouldy,  while  others  remain  in  the  state  of  dough. 
To  promote  uniform  fermentation,  is  the  great  use  of 
leaven.  A small  portion  of  it  is  iutimatciy  blended 
with  a quantity  of  other  dough;  and  this,  by  its 
union  with  the  mars,  and  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  ac- 
celerates the  fermentation,  which  it  promotes  through 
the  whole  mats  at  once ; and  sb  soon  as  the  dough 
has  acquired  a due  increase  of  bulk  from  the  carbo- 
nic acid  gas,  which  endeavours  to  escape,  it  is  judged 
to  be  sufficiently  fermented,  and  fit  for  the  oven;  tbe 
heat  of  which,  by  driving  off  the  water,  checks  the 
fermentation.  By  the  Ycrmentaliou  of  the  dough, 
mixed  with  leaven,  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
extracted  from  tbe  flour,  but  remains  confined  by  the 
tenacity  of  the  mats,  in  which  it  is  expanded  by  the 
heat,  and  thus  raises  the  dough.  This  is  also  tbe 
caureof  the  porosity  or  sponginess  of  baked  bread. 

From  the  scripture  history,  wc  learn  that  the  prac- 
tice of  making  leavened  bread  was  common  from  a 
very  remote  antiquity ; so  common,  indeed,  that 
among  the  Jews  at  least,  unleavened  bread  seems  ne- 
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EffaJ.  vcr  to  have  been  used  except  in  sacrifices  and  solemn 
festivals,  or  when  circumstances  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  have  bread  prepared  in  the  usual  wav.  It  seems 
probable,  from  some  particular  allusions,  (Luke  xiii. 
21.  1 Cor.  v.  60.)  that  the  Jewish  bakers  were  in  the 
practice  cither  of  keeping  their  leaven  too  long,  or  of 
substituting  in  its  stead  something  which  was  suppo- 
sed injurious  to  health.  Without  great  care,  indeed, 
bread  fermented  bj'  leaven  will  have  a sour  and  disa- 
greeable tastd.  The  French,  who  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  quality  of  their  bread,  are  extremely 
careful,  both  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  leaven  which 
they  employ,  and  the  quantity  of  it  which  they  mix 
with  their  dough.  Ltvaiu  dc  chef,  or  principal  lea- 
ven, is  the  portion  of  the  dough  which  is  left  to  fer- 
ment till  the  next  opportunity  of  baking.  This  dough 
is  gmerally  kept  in  a kneading  trough,  that  it  may 
not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  air,  or  to  the  sun,or 
to  the  frost,  so  that  its  fermentation  may  neither  be 
too  rapid  nor  too  slow.  When  it  has  exceeded  the 
due  degree  of  fermentation,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
fresheu  it,  which  is  done  by  mixing  it  with  new  paste 
or  dough,  and  this  is  called  tevain  rcfratchi , freshen- 
ed leaven.  This  operation,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  art  of  baking,  consists  in  mixing  with  the 
first  leaven  half  its  weight  of  warm  water.  Thus  if 
the  first  leaven  weigh  eight  ounces,  take  four  ounce# 
of  water ; soak  the  leaven  very  carefully  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  mix  flour  with  them  by  degrees,  so  as  to  form 
a good  paste.  This  second  or  freshened  leaven  may 
be  renewed  once  or  twice  ; but  after  being  renewed 
for  the  last  time,  it  ought  to  be  used  within  three 
hours.  One  general  rule  must  constantly  be  obser- 
ved, namely,  to  manage  the  leaven  in  such  a manner, 
that,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  there  may  always  be 
continued  a fermentation,  which  becomes  sweeter 
in  every  stage  of  the  process.  After  this,  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  mix  two-thirds  or  one-half 
of  flower  with  this  leaven,  to  soak  it  well,  so  that  it 
may  be  gradually  incorporated  with  the  flower,  and 
thus  form  the  dough  or  paste  of  bread.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently kneaded  when  it  is  equally  firm  throughout, 
and  does  not  adhere  to  the  hands.  The  degree  of 
kneading  necessary  depends  much  upon  the  season  of 
the  year.  In  winter,  it  ic  better  to  employ  more  lea- 
ven, and  to  knead  it  less ; in  summer,  on  the  contra- 
ry, less  leaven  is  necessary,  with  more  labour. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter, the  band  of  the  experienced  baker  can  easily  de- 
cide. So  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  any  cer- 
tain point,  it  ought  to  be  about  30°  of  Reaumur's 
thermometer  isv  summer  and  spring  ; and  in  wnntcr  a 
little  warmer.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
make  it  boil,  for  water  which  has  boiled,  even  though 
afterwards  cooled,  has  lost  part  of  the  air  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  fabrication  of  good  bread. 

Nothing  in  the  art  of  baking  is  more  essential  than 
to  have  a due  proportion  of  flour  and  water.  That 
proportion,  how-ever,  cannot  be  regulated  by  any  cer- 
tain rules  ; for  it  varies  with  the  diversity  oi  soil,  cli- 
mate, years,  seasons,  and  grinding.  There  are  some 
Rinds  of  flour  which  imbibe  precisely  three-fourths  of 
their  weight  of  water;  and  others  which  imbibe  on- 
ly half  their  weight.  That  flour  is  always  best  which 
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imbibes  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  ; of  course  the  Bread 
method  of  discovering  the  quality  of  flour  is  abjn-  ' 

dantly  simple.  Merely  take  a certain  quantity  of  flour, 
and  observe  how  much  water  it  requires  to  make  a 
good  paste.  Bread  made  of  good  flour,  is  about  five- 
sixteenths  heavier  than  the  quantity  of  flour  which  it 
contains  ; of  coarse  it  retains  nearly  one  half  of  the 
water  employed  in  forming  the  dough.  These  results, 
however,  are  by  no  means  uniform  : they  depend  not 
only  on  the  quality  of  the  flower,  hut  on  the  manner  of 
employing  it,  on  the  skilful  regulation  of  the  heat  of 
the  oven,  and  a variety  of  other  circumstances.  Ano- 
ther material  observation  is,  that  bread  without  salt 
is  heavier  than  that  which  is  salted.  Salt  makes  the 
dough  capable  of  receiving  more  w ater,  and  thus  more 
bread  in  made  with  the  same  quantity  of  dough.  It 
is  of  essential  use  in  the  fabrication  of  bread,  as  il 
makes  it  keep  longer,  and  corrects  the  bad  qualities 
of  spoiled  wheat. 

The  principal, improvement  which  has  been  made 
on  bread  in  modern  times,  is  the  substitution  of  yeast 
or  barm  in  place  of  common  leaven.  This  yeast  is 
the  mucilaginous  froth  that  rises  to  the  surface  of 
beer,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  fermentation.  When 
mixed  with  the  dough,  it  makes  it  rise  much  more 
speedily  and  effectually  than  ordinary  leaven,  and  the 
bread  is  of  course  much  lighter,  and  free  from  that  sour 
and  disagreeable  taste,  which  may  often  be  perceived 
in  bread  raised  with  dough  leaven,  either  because  too 
much  is  mingled  with  the  paste,  or  because  it  has 
been  allowed  to  advance  too  far  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. 

Bread,  properly  raised  and  baked,  differs  materially 
from  unleavened  cakes,  uot  only  in  being  less  com* 
pact  and  heavy,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but 
in  losing  its  teuacious  and  glutinous  qualities,  and 
thus  becoming  more  salutary  and  digestible. 

The  method  of  making  household  bread,  practised 
by  our  baker*,  is  thus  : To  a peck  of  flour  they 
add  a handful  of  salt,  a pint  of  yeast,  and  three  quarts 
of  water ; the  whole,  being  kneaded  in  a bowl  or 
trough,  will  rise  in  about  an  hour;  it  is  then  mould- 
ed into  loaves,  and  put  into  the  oven.  For  French 
bread,  they  take  half  a bushel  of  fine  flour,  ten  eggs, 
and  a pound  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  into  which 
they  put  the  same  quantity  of  yeast  with  a manchet, 
and  tempering  the  whole  mass  with  new  milk  pretty 
hot,  leave  it  half  an  hour  to  rise,  after  which  they 
make  it  into  loaves  or  rolls,  and  wash  it  over  with  an 
egg  beaten  with  milk  : care  is  taken  that  the  oven  be 
not  too  hot. 

So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  we  find 
mention  made  of  waste!  bread,  cocket  bread,  and 
bread  of  trect,  corresponding  to  the  three  sorts  of 
bread  now  in  use,  called  white,  wheaten,  and  house- 
hold bread.  In  religious  houses  they  had  various 
kinds  of  bread,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  panis 
armigerornm,  or  esquires’  bread  ; jutnis  convcnlttalis , 
or  monk’s  bread  ; partis  puaorum,  boy’s  bread  ; and 
panis  famulorum , or  pan  is  srrvienlalis,  servant’s  bread. 

In  the  household  establishment  of  the  grandees,  too, 
they  had  bread  of  various  qualities  and  denomina- 
tions ; as  the  panis  nuncius , or  messenger’s  bread, 
which  was  given  to  messengers  as  a reward  for  their 
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labour  ; paw  rurirtlis , or  court  bread,  allowed  by 
the  lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household ; and 
eleemosynary  bread,  distributed  as  alms  to  the  poor. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  bread  as  made  of  the 
flour  of  wheat ; but  there  arc  many  other  farinaceous 
vegetables,  from  the  seeds  or  roots  of  which  salutary 
and  pleasant  bread  can  be  prepared.  Oaten  bread  is 
common  not  only  throughout  Scotland,  but  likewise  in 
Lancashire,  and  several  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  In  this  country  we  have  likewise  excellent 
bread  made  of  barley  meal ; and  pease  bread,  which, 
though  much  relished  by  many  of  our  peasantry,  is  dry, 
heavy,  and  hard  of  digestion.  In  times  of  scarcity, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  corn,  by  the  substitution  of  other  vegetable 
substances,  in  the  fabrication  of  bread.  For  this  pur- 
pose, recourse  has  been  had  to  the  herb  ragwort,  the 
thick  root  of  which,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
is  soft  and  viscous,  but  becomes  hard  In  a short  time, 
and  may  be  preserved  in  that  state  for  years,  without 
changing,  or  requiring  the  slightest  care.  This  root 
is  easily  ground,  and  yields  a line  flower,  which  has 
an  agreeable  taste  resembling  that  of  a nut.  It  is  said 
likewise  to  be  easily  digested,  and  to  be  more  nutri- 
tive and  exhilarating  than  wheaten  bread.  The  same 
properties  and  effects  are  attributed  to  radishes. 
From  the  acorn,  too,  a kind  of  meal  is  produced 
which  makes  excellent  bread,  provided  that  a little 
barley  meal  be  mingled  with  it,  to  counteract  its  astrin- 
gent qualities.  In  the  wars  of  Westphalia,  bread  of 
this  description  was  very  commonly  used  ; and  when 
made  with  milk  , was  extremely  pleasant  and  nutriti- 
ous. The  slightest  preparation  is  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  harsh  and  disagreeable  taste  which  the  acorn 
has  in  its  natural  state.  Roasting  or  boiling  it  is  all  that 
is  requisite  to  render  it  quite  palatable.  This  kind  of 
bread  has  been  recommended  by  physicians,  especial- 
ly for  labouring  people  : the  acorns  that  are  best  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose  are  those  of  the  white  oak. 
M.  Parmenticr,  chief  apothecary  in  the  Hotel  dcs  In- 
valided, has  published  some  beautiful  and  successful 
experiments  on  the  vegetables  which  might  be  sub- 
stituted in  times  of  scarcity,  for  those  usually  employ- 
ed for  the  nourishment  of  animals.  Upon  examining, 
with  the  most  careful  attention,  what  was  the  nu- 
tritive part  of  farinaceous  vegetables,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  their  starch  ; and  by  a series  of  well  con- 
ducted experiments,  he  ascertained  the  identity  of  the 
farina  of  plants  with  the  starch  of  wheat.  The  ve- 
getables from  which  he  extracted  this  substance,  arc 
the  bryony,  the  iris,  gladiolus,  ranunculus,  fumaria, 
arum,  dracunculus,  mandragora,  colchicum,  fllipendu- 
la,  and  hcllcborus,  and  the  roots  of  the  gramcn  cani- 
num  arvensc.  The  process  by  which  he  extracted  the 
farina  or  starch  from  these  vegetables,  is  extremely 
simple.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cleanse  the  roots,  to 
scrape  and  pound  them,  and  then  to  soak  the  pulp  in 
a considerable  quantity  of  water  : a white  sediment  is 
deposited,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  is  a real 
starch.  M.  Parmenticr  converted  these  different 
starches  into  bread,  by  mingling  them  with  an  equal 
portion  of  potatoes  reduced  into  pulp,  and  the  ordi- 
nary dose  of  wheaten  leaven  : the  bread  had  no  had 
taste,  and  its  quality  was  excellent.  From  his  expe- 
riments it  appeared,  that  it  u chiefly  the  amylaceous 


matter  or  starch  of  grain  that  is  nutritious;  and that  the  Sit* 
nutritive  quality  of  other  vegetable  substances,  de-  "yv. 
pends  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  that  matter  they 
contain.  This  amylaceous  matter,  formed  into  a jel- 
ly, and  diffused  in  water,  will  keep  a long  time  with- 
out undergoing  any  change.  At  length,  however,  it 
becomes  arid,  and  then  putrifies. 

A very  good  bread  may  be  made  of  turnips  by  the 
following  process : Let  the  turnips  be  washed  clean, 
pared,  and  boiled.  When  they  arc  soft  enough  for 
being  mashed,  the  greater  part  of  the  water  should 
be  pressed  out  of  them,  and  they  should  then  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  in  weight  of  coarse 
wheat  flour.  The  dough  may  then  be  made  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  yeast  or  barm,  salt,  water,  See. 

It  will  rise  well  in  the  trough,  and  after  being  well 
kneaded,  may  be  formed  into  loaves,  and  put  into  the 
oven.  It  requires  to  be  baked  rather  longer  thin  or- 
dinary bread,  and  when  taken  from  the  ovcu  is  equal- 
ly light  and  white,  rather  sweeter,  with  a slight  but 
not  disagreeable  taste  of  the  turnip.  After  it  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  12  hours,  this  taste  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  the  smell  has  quite  gone.  After  an 
interval  of  24-  hours,  it  cannot  pc  known  that  it  has 
turnips  in  its  composition,  although  it  has  still  a pe- 
culiar sweetish  taste  : it  appears  to  be  rather  superior 
to  bread  made  only  of  wheat  flour,  is  fresher  and 
moister,  and  even  after  a week  continues  very  good. 

Bread  is  sometimes  made  of  millet,  and,  when 
warm,  it  is  pretty  good  ; when  cold,  it  becomes  dry, 
and  easily  crumbles,  and  is  therefore  preferred  by 
painters  for  effacing  their  pencil  marks.  Though 
millet  be  nutritive  when  boiled,  it  is  not  so  in  brew* 
but  becomes  a very  powerful  astringent.  From  some 
passages  in  Pliny,  it  appears  that  this  grain  was  h 
very  common  use  among  the  Italian  peasantry.  There 
is  no  grain,  he  informs  us,  more  heavy,  or  which  swells 
more  in  baking.  It  affords  the  best  leaven  known, 
and  would,  doubtless,  make  excellent  beer. 

Rice,  though  one  of  the  roughest  and  driest  of  fa- 
rinaceous vegetables,  is  converted  by  the  American* 
into  a very  pleasant  bread.  The  process  is  as  fol- 
lows : The  grain  is  first  washed  by  pouring  water 
upon  it,  then  stirring  it,  and  changing  the  water  un- 
til it  be  sufficiently  cleansed.  The  water  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  rice,  after  being  sufficiently  drain- 
ed, is  put,  while  yet  damp,  into  a mortar,  and  beatea 
to  powder  ; it  is  then  completely  dried,  and  passed 
through  a common  hair  sieve.  The  flour,  thus  ob- 
tained, is  generally  kneaded  with  a small  proportion 
of  Indian  corn  meal,  and  boiled  into  a thickish  con- 
sistence ; or  sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  boiled  pota- 
toes, and  a small  quantity  of  leaven  and  salt  is  added 
to  the  mass.  When  it  has  fermented  sufficiently, 
the  dough  is  put  into  pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven. 

The  bread  made  by  this  process  is  light  and  whole- 
some, pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

But  rice  flour  will  make  excellent  bread,  without  the 
addition  of  either  potatoes,  or  any  kind  of  meal.  Lrt 
a sufficient  quantity  of  the  flour  be  put  into  a knead- 
ing trough  ; and  at  the  same  time  let  a due  propor- 
tion of  water  be  boiled  in  a cauldron,  into  which 
throw  a few  handfuls  of  rice  in  grain,  and  boil  it  tdl 
it  break.  This  forms  a thick  and  viscous  substance, 
which  is  poured  upon  the  flour,  and  the  whole  is 
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kneaded  with  a mixture  of  salt  and  leven  : the  dough 
-"Y—»  is  then  covered  with  warm  cloths,  and  left  to  rise. 
In  the  process  of  fermentation,  this  dough,  firm  at 
tint,  becomes  liquid  as  soup,  and  seems  quite  inca- 
pable of  being  wrought  by  the  hand.  To  obviate 
thii  inconvenience,  the  oven  is  heated  while  the 
dough  is  rising  ; and  when  it  has  attained  a proper 
temperature,  a tinned  box  is  taken,  furnished  with  a 
handle  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  oven  : 
a little  water  is  poured  into  this  box,  which  is  then 
Ailed  with  dough,  and  covered  with  cabbage  leaves 
and  a leaf  of  paper.  The  box  is  then  committed  to 
the  oven,  and  suddenly  reverted.  The  heat  of  the 
oven  prevents  the  dough  from  spreading,  and  keeps 
it  in  the  form  which  the  box  has  given  it.  This 
bread  is  both  beautiful  and  good;  but  when  it  be- 
comes a little  stale,  loses  much  of  its  excellence. 

Potatoes,  mixed  in  various  quantities  with  flour, 
make  a wholesome,  nutritive,  and  pleasant  bread. 
Various  methods  are  employed  for  preparing  the  po- 
tatoes. Kliyogg,  who  has  been  stiled  the  rustic 
Socrates,  recommends,  that  potatoes  well  boiled  and 
carefully  peeled,  should  be  put  into  a kneading 
trough,  covered  with  boiling  water,  and  bruised  till 
they  be  converted  into  a kind  of  soup  of  equal  con- 
sistence throughout.  A half,  a third,  or  a fourth, 
of  this  soup,  mixed  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  makes  a 
bread  of  an  excellent  taste,  and  extremely  salutary 
and  nutritive.  This  is  the  food  of  the  peasantry  in 
German  Lorraine;  and  that  country  is  thickly  peo- 
pled, with  young,  tall,  and  handsome  men,  ot  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  constitution.  In  Vogstand 
and  in  Saxony,  potatoes  are  prepared  for  bread  in  the 
following  manner  : The  largest  potatoes  are  chosen, 
and,  after  being  peeled,  are  grated  very  fine,  and  put 
into  a milk  pad.  Cold  water  is  poured  upon  them, 
is  which  tbey  are  allowed  to  remain  twenty- four 
hours.  The  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  fresh  wa- 
ter is  poured  on  them  again  ; and  this  is  repeated  till 
the  water  which  is  drawn  off  be  as  pure  as  that  taken 
from  the  spring.  The  potatoes  are  then  put  into  a 
white  linen  cloth  in  order  to  be  drained,  after  which 
they  are  spread  upon  a plate  till  dry.  They  are 
then  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  equal 
portions  of  wheaten  flour,  and  with  as  much  leven  as 
is  usually  employed  for  the  same  quantity  of  flour. 

Bread  may  be  made  from  the  meal  of  potatoes 
alone,  with  the  addition  of  salt  or  yeast ; but  it  is 
heavy,  brown,  and  apt  to  crumble  into  powder.  To 
render  it  more  adhesive,  M.  Parmentier  mixed  with 
the  meal  a decoction  of  bran,  or  a mixture  of  honey 
and  water,  either  of  which  made  it  lighter,  better 
coloured,  well  tasted,  and  sufficiently  firm.  He  ob- 
tained. also,  well  ferinented  bread,  of  a good  colour 
and  taste,  from  a mixture  of  raw  potatoe  pulp,  with 
meal  of  wheat,  or  potatoc  meal,  with  the  addition  of 
yeast  and  salt.  After  repeated  trials,  he  recommends 
the  mixture  of  potatoes,  in  time  of  scarcity,  with  the 
dour  of  wheat,  in  preference  to  rye,  barley,  or  oats  ; 
when  no  grain  can  be  procured,  he  recommends  the 
use  of  bread  made  from  a mixture  of  the  amylaceous 

Ewder  of  potatoes  and  thetr  pulp,  fermented  with 
en  or  honey.  The  meal  of  potatoes,  diluted  with 
water,  acquires  a tenacious  and  gluey  consistence. 
Bread,  however,  made  of  this  fncaVvritb  the  flour  of 
vol  rr.  pakt  n. 
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wheat,  has  a grey  colour;  but  that  made  of  a mix-  Bread, 
ture  of  the  pulp  of  potatoes,  with  the  flour  of  wheat, 
is  sufficiently  white.  Parmentier  made  bread  very 
much  re&cmfiltng  that  of  wheat,  by  mixing  four 
ounces  of  amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes,  one  dram 
of  mucilage  extracted  from  barley,  one  dram  of  the 
bran  of  rye,  and  one  half  dram  of  glutinous  matter, 
dried  and  pounded  into  powder. 

M.  Duduit  de  Maizieres,  a French  officer  of  the 
king’s  household,  invented  and  practised  with  the 
greatest  success,  a method  of  making  bread  of  com* 
mon  apples,  very  far  superior  to  potatoc  bread.  Af- 
ter having  boiled  one  third  of  peeled  apples,  he  bruised 
them,  while  quite  warm,  into  two-thirds  of  flour,  in- 
cluding the  proper  quantity  of  leven,  and  kneaded 
the  whole  without  water,  the  juice  of  the  fruit  being 
quite  sufficient.  When  this  mixture  had  acquired 
the  consistency  of  piste,  he  put  it  into  a vessel,  in 
which  he  allowed  it  to  rise  for  about  twelve  hours. 

Byr  this  process  he  obtained  a very  sweet  bread,  full 
of  eves,  and  extremely  light. 

The  Norwegians  make  bread  of  bailey  and  oatmeal, 
baked  between  two  stones.  This  bread  improves  with 
age,  and  may  be  kept  thirty  or  forty  years.  At  their 
great  festivals  they  use  the  oldest  bread  ; and  it  is  not 
unusual,  at  the  baptism  of  a child,  to  have  bread  which 
had  been  baked  at  the  baptism  of  the  grandfather. 

At  Debretzin,  in  Hungary,  excellent  bread  is  made 
by  the  following  process,  without  yeast  : Two  large 
handfuls  of  hops  are  boiled  in  four  quarts  of  water  : 
this  is  poured  upon  as  much  wheaten  bran  as  it  will 
moisten,  and  to  this  are  added  four  or  five  pounds  of 
leven.  When  the  mass  is  warm,  the  several  ingre- 
dients are  worked  together  till  well  mixed.  It  is 
then  deposited  in  a warm  place  for  24  hours,  and  af- 
terwards divided  into  small  pieces,  about  the  size  of 
a hen’s  egg,  which  are  dried  by  being  placed  upon  a 
board,  and  exposed  to  a dry  air,  but  not  to  the  sun  ; 
when  dry,  they  arc  laid  up  for  use,  and  may  be  kept 
half  a year.  The  ferment,  thus  prepared,  is  applied 
in  the  following  manner  : For  baking  six  large  loaves, 
six  good  handfuls  of  these  balls  are  dissolved  in 
seven  or  eight  quarts  of  warm  water  ; this  water  is 
poured  through  a sieve  into  one  end  of  the  bread 
trough,  and  after  it  three  quarts  of  warm  water;  the 
remaining  mass  being  well  pressed  out.  The  liquor 
is  mixed  up  with  flour,  sufficient  to  form  a mass  of 
the  size  of  a large  loaf ; this  is  strewed  over  with  flour; 
the  sieve,  with  its  contents,  is  put  upon  it,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  up  warm,  and  left  till  it  has  risen 
enough,  and  its  surface  has  begun  to  crack : this 
forms  the  leven.  Fifteen  quarts  of  warm  water,  in 
which  six  handfuls  of  salt  have  been  dissolved,  arc 
then  poured  upon  it  through  the  sieve ; the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  flour  is  added,  and  mixed  and  knead- 
ed with  the  leaven ; this  is  covered  up  warm,  and 
left  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  formed  into 
loaves,  which  are  kept  for  another  half  hour  in  a 
warm  room  ; and  after  that  they  are  put  into  the  oven, 
where  they  remain  two  or  three  hours,  according  to 
their  size.  One  great  advantage  attends  this  kind 
of  ferment,  that  it  may  be  made  in  large  quantities 
at  a time,  and  kept  for  use ; and,  on  tbis  account,  it 
might  be  convenient  on  board  of  ships,  or  in  camps 
for  armies  in  the  field. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  of  the  farinaceous  vegetables 
■'  which  we  have  mentioned,  various  substitutes  for 
bread  have  been  employed  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  By  far  the  most,  valuable  of  these  substi- 
tutes is  the  fruit  of  the  bread  tree,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  the  East,  particularly  at  Suri- 
nam, that  extensive  alleys  may  be  seen  of  this  tree 
alone,  loaded  with  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  fruit. 
As  this  tree  is  to  be  described  in  a separate  article, 
we  forbear  entering  into  any  minute  account  of  it  at 
present,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
See  Bread  Fruit  Tree.  In  Iceland,  Lapland,  Crim 
Tartary,  and  various  parts  in  the  north,  a kind  of 
bread  is  made  of  dried  fish,  beaten  first  into  powder, 
and  then  made  up  into  cakes.  But  the  strangest  sub- 
stitute for  corn  that  has  ever  been  employed,  is  a sort 
of  white  earth,  found  in  the  lordship  of  Moscow,  in 
upper  Lusatia,  of  which  the  poor,  in  times  of  fa- 
mine, have  frequently  been  compelled  to  make  bread. 
This  earth  is  dug  out  of  a hill  where  saltpetre  had 
formerly  been  worked:  when  heated  by  the  sun  it 
cracks,  and  small  globules  proceed  from  it  like  meal, 
which  ferment  when  mixed  with  flour.  On  this 
earth,  baked  into  bread,  many  persons  have  subsisted 
for  a considerable  time.  A similar  earth  is  found 
near  Geronne  in  Calatonia. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Louisiana,  too,  the  savage  in- 
habitants have  a strange  custom  of  eating  a white  earth 
or  ciay  with  salt.  This  custom  they  seem  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  example  of  the  wild  cattle,  goats, 
and  even  turkies,  which  eat  earth  of  a similar  de- 
scription in  the  salt-pits  of  that  country.  The  row- 
ers, too,  who  ply  on  the  river  Mississippi,  fre- 
quently drink  such  quantities  of  muddy  water,  as 
cannot  fail  to  leave  in  their  stomach  a considerable 
residuum  of  earth.  These  facts  suggested  to  M. 
Buchoz,  that  an  European  might,  without  danger, 
imitate,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. To  put  this  idea  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
he  ate  a large  piece  of  clay,  kneaded  with  a little 
brine.  He  found  it  rather  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
but  followed  by  no  bad  consequences.  He  tried  to 
render  it  pleasanter  and  more  nutritious.  The  re- 
sult of  his  experiments  was,  that  gum-water,  glue, 
the  fresh  juice  of  fruits,  the  paste  and  the  decoction 
of  the  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  succeeded  equally 
well  in  forming,  with  this  clay,  a good  and  very  nu- 
tritive bread.  ••  I doubt  not,  continues  he,  “ that, 
with  the  aid  of  a little  leaven,  and  long  trituration, 
a mineral  bread  might  be  made,  which  would  prove 
the  greatest  resource  in  time  of  famine.”  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  any  kind  of  earth  can  be  a nu- 
tritive food ; vet,  it  is  certain,  that  several  nations, 
and  particularly  the  negroes,  are  accustomed  to  cat 
some  species  of  earths  found  in  their  country,  the 
want  of  which,  when  absent  from  home,  they  bit- 
terly regret.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  they 
employ  these  earths,  not  as  aliments,  but  merely  as 
tonics,  to  rectify  the  stomach,  and  to  restore  its 
powers.  The  continued  use  of  it,  even  for  a short 
Of  ths  ali-  time,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  deleterious, 
rnenury  What  kind  of  bread  is  the  most  nutritive  and  whole- 
3ifferem  °*  iome>  “ a question  which  has  occasioned  much  discus- 
kinds  of  •*on  «no«g  physicians.  The  whole  tribe  of  cerealia , 
bread-  that  is,  of  toe  gramineous  or  culmiferous  plants  em- 


ployed as  the  food  of  men,  contain  a farinaceous 
substance  of  a similar  nature.  Different  species  of  w 
these  cerealia  are  employed  in  different  countries, 
with  nearly  the  same  benefit,  according  to  the  facili- 
ty of  cultivating  them  in  certain  soils  and  climates. 
There  is,  however,  some  difference  in  the  qualifies 
of  the  cerealia,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
Barley , which  contains  in  its  farina  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  oil  than  some  other  grains,  is  found,  ac- 
cordingly, to  be  less  nourishing.  This  is  ascertain- 
ed by  the  experience  of  our  peasantry,  as  well  as  by 
experiments  upon  brutes,  which  are  not  found  to 
derive  equal  nourishment  from  the  same  quantity  of 
barley  a»  of  oats.  Rye,  which,  on  being  decocted 
in  water,  yields  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  muci- 
lage, may  be  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  nourishing. 
Water,  when  triturated  with  it,  acquires  no  milk:* 
ness,  which  shews  that  its  oil  is  at  least  under  a pe- 
culiar combination ; and  if  it  really  contains  a due 

Eortion  of  oil,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  it  should 
c,  of  all  the  cerealia,  the  most  acescent.  These 
peculiarities  might  seem  to  detract  from  its  nourish- 
ing quality,  were  not  this  sufficiently  established  by 
the  experience  of  all  the  northern  nations  oo  the 
continent.  With  us  it  is  little  employed  as  an  ail- 
ment ; and  people  unaccustomed  to  it  generally  fad 
it  laxative.  Rice  is  proven,  by  the  experience  of  all 
Asia,  to  be  sufficiently  nourishing  ; nor  docs  its  nu- 
tritious matter  seem  to  be  attended  with  any  noxious 
quality.  “ It  has  been  supposed,”  says  Dr  Cullen, 

“ among  physicians,  to  be  possessed  of  some  drying 
or  astringent  quality,  and  has  therefore  been  com- 
monly employed  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  prefer- 
ably to  the  other  farinacea  ; hut  this  opinion  I take 
to  be  groundless  ; for  it  does  not  give  any  mark  of 
astringent  quality  with  the  vitriol  of  iron  ; and  if  it 
has  ever  been  found  useful  in  diarrhcca,  it  must,  as 
Spielmann  properly  judges,  be  owing  entirely  to  its 
demulcent  power ; whicn,  however,  is  not  stronger 
in  it,  than  in  several  others  of  the  farinacea.”  OaU 
arc  used  by  many  people  in  the  north  of  Europe  as 
a farinaceous  food,  hut  particularly  by  the  people  of 
Scotland,  and  its  nutritive  qualities  arc  sufficiently 
known.  Various,  and  indeed  contrary,  mistakes,  how- 
ever, have  been  formed  concerning  it.  The  French 
suppose  it  to  be  refrigerant,  but  it  is  merely  so  ai 
being  a vegetable  aliment  not  heating.  The  Eug* 
lish  vulgar,  from  its  tendency  to  produce  a slight 
heartburn,  have  supposed  it  to  be  heating  ; and,  from 
a mistake  with  regard  to  the  state  of  diseases,  h*** 
imagined  it  the  cause  of  cutaneous  affections,  pot 
more  frequent  in  Scotland  than  in  other  countries. 
The  heat  at  the  stomach  is  owing  to  the  acescency 
which  oat  bread,  commonly  unfei  mented,  it  apt  to 
occasion  ; and,  unfermented  bread  of  wheat  meal  i» 
liable  to  give  the  same  heartburn  and  sense  of  beat  at 
stomach.  Maize , which  is  entirely  an  American  graiu, 
affords  a farina  of  the  best  quality,  and  extremely 
nourishing  both  to  men  and  brutes.  By  itself,  of 
even  with  yeast, it  does  not  ferment  so  well  as  to  girt 
a light  bread ; but  it  may  be  made  into  a very  per- 
fect bread,  by  being  mixed,  in  pretty  large  propor- 
tions, to  the  flour  of  wheat.  All  these  farinaceous 
substances  which  we  have  mentioned,  may  be  made 
indeed  into  bread ; but  in  many  cases  the  bread  so 
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prepared  is  lets  dry  and  friable,  lets  mhcible  there - 
lore  with  the  saliva  and  with  our  other  food,  and 
perhaps  lets  wholesome  than  might  be  desired.  Aces- 
cent fermentation  it  the  only  effectual  means  of  cor- 
recting these  imperfections.  It  drive*  off  a large 
quantity  of  the  fixed  air  ; but  as  a portion  of  it  still 
remains  diffused,  the  mass  is  swelled  into  a larger 
bulk  ; and,  when  heat  is  applied,  the  bread  formed 
is  of  a more  spongy  texture,  more  tender,  friable, 
and  more  miscible  with  the  saliva  and  our  other  food. 
Complete  fermentation,  however,  cannot  be  given  to 
any  of  the  farina  except  wheat,  of  which  alone, 
therefore,  by  its  own  spontaneous  fermentation,  the 
most  perfect  bread  can  be  formed.  When  the  disco- 
very of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  led  physicians 
to  consider  obstruction  as  a principal  cause  of  dis- 
ease, they  were  ready,  at  the  same  time,  to  suppose 
a certain  state  of  the  fluids  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
obstruction.  Dr  Boerhaave  has  given  the  gluiinosum 
pingue  as  one  of  the  simple  diseases  of  the  fluids  ; 
the  first  cause  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  use  of  un- 
fermented farinacea.  44  In  entering  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  this,”  says  Dr  Cullen,  44  we  are  willing 
to  own,  that  a farinaceous  substance,  formed  by  fer- 
mentation  into  a perfect  bread,  is  the  most  whole- 
some condition  in  which  farinaceous  substances  can 
be  employed  as  a part  of  our  food  ; and  we  are  also 
ready  to  allow,  that  the  unfermented  farinacea,  taken 
n»  immoderate  quantity,  especially  at  a certain  pe- 
riod of  life,  or  in  dyspeptic  stomachs,  may  be  the 
«ause  of  disease : but  all  this  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
aggerated  ; for  the  morbid  effects  of  unfermented 
farinacea  are  truly  rare  occurrences  ; and,  indeed,  the 
same  unfermented  fariAacea  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  well  suited  to  the  human  economy.  However 
considerable  the  use  of  fermented  bread  may  be,  the 
uae  of  unfermented  farinacea  is  still  very  great  and 
considerable  amongst  almost  every  people  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  people  of  Asia  live  upon  unfer- 
mented rice  ; and  I believe  the  Americans,  before 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  em- 
ployed, and  for  the  most  part  still  employ,  their 
maize  in  the  same  condition.  Even  in  Europe,  the 
employment  of  unfermented  bread,  and  of  unfer- 
mented farinacea  in  other  shapes,  is  still  very  consi- 
derable ; and  we  are  ready  to  maintain,  that  the  mor- 
bid consequences  of  such  diet  are  very  seldom  to  be 
observed.  In  Scotland,  nine-tenths  of  the  lower 
class  of  people,  and  that  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole,  live  upon  unfermented  bread,  and  unferment- 
' cd  farinacea  in  other  forms,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  not  a more  healthy 
people  any  where  to  be  found.  In  the  course  of  fifty 
years  that  I have  practised  physic  amongst  them,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  know  this ; and  have  hardly 
met  with  a disease  of  any  consequence  that  I could 
impute  to  the  use  of  unfermented  farinacea.  Physi- 
cians, who  represent  these  as  a noxious  matter,  must 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge,  that  in  every  coun- 
try in  Europe  it  is  often  used  with  perfect  impuni- 
ty. To  obviate,  however,  the  conclusion.!  would 
draw  from  this  fact,  they  allege  that  it  is  only  safe  when 
used  by  robust  and  labouring  people ; but  we  give  it 
in  this  country,  not  only  to  the  farmer's  labouring 
•ervants,  but  to  our  sedentary  tradesmen,  to  our  wo- 
men, and  to  our  children  ; and  all  of  the  latter  live 


and  grow  up  in  good  health,  except  a very  few  dys- 
peptics, who  are  not  free  of  complaints,  which  those 
also  are  liable  to  who  live  on  fermented  wheaten 
bread. 

From  these  considerations,  it  will  appear,  that  a 
great  deal  too  much  has  been  said  of  the  noxious 
effects  of  unfermented  farinacea.  It  will  surprise 
modern  physicians  to  find,  that  Celsua  (who,  like 
other  ancients,  can  hardly  be  in  the  wrong)  should 
say,  that  unfermented  bread  is  more  wholesome  than 
fermented  bread.  I am  ready  to  allow  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong ; but  1 am  disposed  to  suspect,  that  it 
happened  from  his  observing  that  the  lower  people, 
who  lived  on  the  unfermented,  were  generally  more 
healthy  than  those  of  the  better  6ort,  who  lived  upon 
fermented  bread.”  (A) 


Bread- 


Since  the  preceding  observations  were  drawn  up, 
we  have  met  with  the  following  new  theory  of  the 
fermentation  which  takes  place  in  Wad,  by  M.  Du- 
portal,  professor  of  physic  and  chemistry  in  the  aca- 
demy of  Montpellier,  which  wc  ahall  give  in  his  own 
words : 

44  The  making  nf  bread  is  a domestic  chemical 
operation,  since  in  it  those  substances  which  are  the 
most  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  man  undergo  a 
change  in  their  nature.  These  substances  are  found 
united  in  the  meal  of  the  farinaceous  seeds,  especial- 
ly in  those  of  wheat,  which  furnishes  the  best  bread. 
M.  Chaptal  has  found  this  latter  farina  to  consist  of 
starch,  gluten,  mucilage,  and  sugar.  We  may  add 
to  them  the  ferment,  the  vegetable  albumen,  calca- 
reous phosphate,  &c.  which  must  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  materials  which  compose  it.  What 
share  has  each  of  these  principles  in  carrying  on  the 
pannary  fermentation  ? It  is  generally  believed,  that 
the  farina  being  reduced  into  a paste,  the  mucous 
saccharine  principle  undergoes  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion ; that  the  starch  has  a tendency  to  become  acid  ; 
and  that  the  gluten  and  albumen  enter  into  putrefac- 
tion. 

L cannot  entirely  accord  with  this  doctrine.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  correct,  to  suppose  that 
the  ferment,  after  having  converted  the  sugar  of 
the  farina  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  into  alcohol, 
changes  this  into  acetic  acid  ; that  at  the  same  time 
the  gluten  and  the  albumen  arc  in  part  decomposed, 
acetic  acid  is  again  produced,  some  ammonia,  and 
more  carbonic  acid  gas,  5c c. ; and  that,  the  starch 
uniting  with  the  undccompnsed  gluten,  there  results 
a compound,  the  further  alteration  of  which  is  pre- 
vented by  the  action  of  fire,  which  combines  still 
more  intimately  theje  principles.  This  theory  of  the 
pannary  fermentation  seems  to  me  to  be  supported 
Dy  the  following  facts  : 

1st,  Those  farinx  which  are  deprived  of  the  fer- 
menting principle,  or  those  which  scarcely  contain 
any  of  it,  always  afford  heavy  bread,  although  the 
mneo  saccharine  principle  forms  a part  of  them  ; for 
this  substance  not  being  a fermentable  principle,  it 
cannot  ferment  of  itself  although  it  does  so  by  means 
of  a ferment.  Thus,  it  is  customary  to  add  to  the 
dough  a leaven  taken  from  bread  already  fermented, 
or  the  yeast  of  beer,  as  is  the  practice  in  Paris. 

2d,  Dough  is  always  acid,  notwithstanding  that 
the  volatile  alkali  formed  in  the  operation  neutralizes 
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Bread  one  pari  of  the  acetic  acid,  as  is  proved  by  the  am- 
Fruit.  moniacal  odour  of  dough  treated  by  potass.  Bread 
itself  always  contains  a little  of  this  acid,  which 
heightens  the  flavour  of  it. 

Sd,  The  starch,  the  uudccomposcd  glutca,  and  the 
other  materials  of  the  dough,  are  so  intimately  uni- 
ted by  the  baking,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
separate  them.  We  can  discover  by  the  distillation 
of  bread  an  animal  matter,  for  it  forms  ammoniacal 
acetite  ; but  a less  quantity  of  this  is  obtained  from 
it  than  of  farina,  according  to  the  observation  of  M. 
Vauquelin. 

4th,  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  render- 
ed evident  by  the  volume  which  the  dough  acquires, 
and  by  the  numerous  cavities  which  are  seen  in  it. 
This  gas  escaping  while  the  bread  is  baking,  dilates 
the  mass  still  more,  which  causes  the  air  to  lodge  in 
those  cavities : an  important  circumstance  ; whence 
results,  say  they,  the  remarkable  whiteness  of  bread, 
full  of  little  holes,  so  light,  delicate,  and  sapid,  in 
comparison  with  the  bread  destitute  of  them,  which  is 
heavy,  compact,  and  of  a disagreeable  taste.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  particularly  the  ferment  which  has 
the  most  active  share  in  producing  pannification. 
Added  to  dough  in  small  quantity,  the  operation  is 
slow  and  incomplete ; in  too  large  proportion,  the 
fermentation  goes  on  so  rapidly,  that  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  check  it.  In  this  last  case,  M.  Chaptal 
proposes  to  knead  some  carbonate  of  potass  with  the 
dough,  which  will  neutralize  the  excess  of  acetic 
acid.  Our  good  housewives  content  themselves  with 
uncovering  the  dough,  dividing  it,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  air,  in  order  to  diminish  tne  temperature  of  the 
fermenting  masa;  and  this  management  sometimes 
succeeds.**  See  Chaptal’s  Nouveau  Court  Complet 
d* Agriculture  ; and  the  Annalet  de  Chimie  1810. 

BREAD  Fruit (Artocarpus  incisa).  This  fruit 
is  the  produce  of  a species  of  the  genus  Artocarpus , 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  South  Sea  islands. 
There  are  several  species,  which  are  noticed  in  the 
article  Botany,  and  to  which  we  refer,  as  our  pre- 
sent object  is  limited. 

The  characters  of  the  bread  fruit  tree  ate  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Class,  Moncecm. 

Order,  Monandi  ia. 

Catkin  cylindrical— gradually  enlarging— covered 
with  flowers. 

Male.  Calvx  two-valved.  No  corolla. 

Female.  No  calyx.  No  corolla.  One  style. 

Drupe . Multilucular. 

Thunbcrg  mentions  several  subspecies  of  the  arto - 
carpus  incisa  ; but  the  information  which  he  has  af- 
forded is  crude  and  imperfect.  The  natives  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  according  to  the  narrative  with  which 
Admiral  Bligh  has  favoured  the  public,  reckon  eight 
species  ; though  the  correctness  of  their  division  does 
not  appear  quite  evident.  The  species  and  names 
are  as  follow  : 

1.  Pat trah. 

2.  Eroroo. 

3.  Awanna 

4.  Mire. 


5.  Oree. 

6.  Powerro. 

7.  Appeere. 

8.  Rowdecah. 

The  differences  are  said  to  consist  chiefly  io  the 
leaves,  and  are  very  trifling.  The  eighth  speciei  has 
a large  broad  leaf,  without  any  notches ; while  those 
of  all  the  other  species  are  more  or  less  notched. 

It  may  be  a variety  ; but  we  arc  not  aware  of  any 
sufficiently  accurate  observations  which  might  enable 
us  to  decide  this  point. 

The  fruit  of  the  Patteah  differs  from  that  of  the 
Rowdeeah  ; the  former  is  oblong,  while  the  latter  n 
round,  and  not  above  half  of  the  size  of  the  other. 

All  the  species  of  the  Artocarpus  are  natives  erf 
the  South  Sea  islands,  and  have  long  attracted  the 
notice  of  voyagers.  So  long  ago  as  io  1688,  when 
Dampicr  performed  his  voyage  round  the  world,  the 
species  wnich  we  have  described  was  noticed,  and 
the  following  description  given  of  it : 

41  The  bread-fruit  (as  we  call  it)  grows  on  a large 
tree,  a9  big  and  high  as  our  largest  apple  trees ; it 
hath  a spreading  head,  full  of  branches,  and  dark 
leaves.  The  fruit  grows  on  the  boughs  like  apples  t 
it  is  as  big  as  a penny  loaf  when  wheat  is  at  6ve  shil- 
lings the  bushel ; it  is  of  a round  shape,  and  hath  a 
thick  tough  rind.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  yel- 
low and  soft,  and  the  taste  is  sweet  and  pleasant. 
The  natives  of  Guam  use  it  for  bread.  They  ga- 
ther it  when  full  grown,  while  it  is  .green  and  haid; 
then  they  bake  it  in  an  oven,  which  score  he  th  the 
rind  and  maketh  it  black ; but  they  scrape  off  the 
outside  black  crust,  and  there  remains  a tender  thin 
crust  { and  the  inside  is  soft,  tender,  and  white,  like 
the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf.  There  is  neither  serf 
nor  stone  in  the  inside,  but  all  of  a pure  tubiUnce, 
like  bread.  It  must  be  eaten  new  ; for,  if  it  be  kept 
above  twenty-four  hours,  it  grows  harsh  and  cboaky; 
but  it  is  very  pleasant  before  it  is  too  stale.  This 
fruit  lasts  in  season  eight  months  in  the  year,  during 
which. the  natives  eat  no  other  sort  of  bread  kind. 

I did  never  see  of  this  fruit  any  where  but  here- 
The  natives  told  us,  that  there  is  plenty  of  this  frim 
growing  on  the  rest  of  the  Ladrone  Islands;  and  I 
did  never  hear  of  it  any  where  else.*' 

The  most  satisfactory  accounts  which  we  hire 
met  with;  both  of  the  tree  and  of  the  fruit,  are  thor 
given  by  Hawkcsworth,  in  his  account  of  the  first 
voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  and  that  of  our  illustrious 
Circumnavigator  himself,  in  his  account  of  his  la* 
voyage.  We  shall  therefore  extract  both,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  readers. 

41  The  bread  fruit  grows  on  a tree  that  is  about 
the  size  of  a middling  oak.  J ts  leaves  are  freoueot* 
ly  a foot  and  a half  long,  of  an  oblong  shape,  deeply 
sinuated  like  those  of  the  fig  tree,  which  they  resemble 
in  consistence  and  colonr,  and  in  the  exuding  of  t 
white  milky  juice  upon  being  broken.  The  fruit  i* 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a child's  head,  and  the 
surface  is  reticulated  not  much  unlike  a trufle.  It  « 
covered  with  a thin  skin,  and  has  a core  about  as  big 
as  the  handle  of  a small  knife.  The  eatable  pan  lies 
between  the  skin  and  the  core.  It  is  as  white  as 
snow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread- 
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It  mo*t  be  roasted  before  it  if  eaten,  being  first  divi- 
t ^nait~  ded  into  three  or  four  parts.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a 
slight  sweetness  somewhat  resembling  that  of  thecrumb 
of  wheaten  bread, mixed  with  a Jerusalem  artichoke.0 
Dr  Hawketwurth,  in  another  part,  gives  a very  flat- 
tering picture  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
bread  fruit  tree,  which,  as  will  appear,  is  rather 
fanciful  than  correct.  He  says,  44  Of  the  many 
vegetables  that  have  been  mentioned  already,  as 
serving  them  (the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands) 
for  food,  the  principal  is  the  bread  fruit,  to  pro- 
cure which,  costs  them  no  trouble  or  labour  but 
to  climb  a tree.  The  tree  which  produces  it,  does 
not  indeed  shoot  up  spontaneously  ; bat,  if  a man 
plants  ten  of  them  in  his  lifetime,  which  he  may  do  in 
about  an  hour,  he  will  a9  completely  fulfil  his  duty 
to  his  own  and  future  generations,  as  the  natives  of  our 
less  temperate  climate  can  do  by  ploughing  in  the 
cold  winter,  and  reaping  in  the  summer’s  heat,  as  of- 
ten as  these  seasons  return.  Even  if,  after  he  has 
procured  bread  for  his  present  household,  he  should 
convert  the  surplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up  for  his 
children. 

M It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  bread  fruit  is  not  al- 
ways in  season ; but  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  plantains, 
and  a great  variety  of  other  fruits,  supply  the  defi. 
•iency.” 

Of  a tree,  respecting  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  know  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  ; and  Captain  Cook,  whose 
enterprising  mind  lost  nothing  worthy  of  record, 
made  some  valuable  observations,  which  will  be  most 
satisfactorily  exhibited  in  his  own  words.  44 1 have  en- 
quired very  carefully,”  says Captain  Cook,  ‘‘into  their 
manner  of  cultivating  the  bread  fruit  tree  at  Otaheite  ; 
but  was  always  answered,  that  they  never  planted  it. 
w This,  indeed,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  will 

examine  the  places  where  the  young  trees  come  up. 
It  will  be  always  observed,  that  they  spring  from  the 
roots  of  the  old  ones,  which  run  along  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ; so  that  the  bread  fruit  trees  may 
be  teckoned  those  that  would  naturalty  cover  the 
plains,  even  supposing  that  the  island  was  not  inha- 
bited, in  the  same  manner  that  the  white  barked 
trees  found  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  constitute  the 
forests  there.  And  from  this  we  may  observe,  that 
the  inhabitant  of  Otaheite,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  plant  bis  bread,  will  rather  be  under  the  necessity 
of  preventing  its  progress,  which  I suppose  is  some- 
times done,  to  give  room  for  trees  of  another  sort,  to 
afford  him  some  variety  in  his  food.” 

Captain  King,  in  his  valuable  work,  notes  a singu- 
lar fact,  that  the  bread  fruit  tree  does  not  thrive,  in 
point  of  number,  so  well  in  the  Sandwich  islands  as 
in  the  plains  of  Otaheite,  but  that  they  produce  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  fruit.  The  trees,  too,  in  the  for- 
mer, arc  of  the  same  size  with  those  in  the  latter  j 
but  differ  in  having  their  branches  striking  out  much 
lower. 

Admiral  Bligh  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite  take  up  the  young  shoots  from  the  parent 
root,  with  best  success  after  wet  weather,  when  the 
earth  forms  balls  around  the  roots.  The  plants  so 
removed,  are  not  then  liable  to  suffer. 
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It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  some  account  Br«d 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Europeans  to  cultivate  the  , Fmiu 
bread  fruit  tree  for  economical  purposes.  As  far  as  ^ 
we  know,  the  attempts  have  originated  b this  coun- 
try, and  have  been  made  by  Englishmen.  An  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  voyage,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  plants  of  this  fruit,  as  well  as  of  other 
fruit  trees,  to  the  West  India  colonies,  has  been  long 
given  to  the  public,  by  the  gentleman  who  com- 
manded both  of  the  expeditions  that  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  South  Seas.  We  shall  give  a correct  out- 
line of  that  narrative,  as  well  as  an  abstract  of  Ad- 
miral Bligh’s  MS.  narrative  of  his  last  voyage,  with 
which  he  nas,  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  kind- 
ness, furnished  us. 

In  consequence  of  the  urgent  applications  of  many 
West  Indian  merchants  ana  proprietors,  his  Majesty 
determined  on  sending  out  an  expedition  to  the  Soutn 
Sea  islands,  from  which  plants  of  the  bread  fruit  tree 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  our  West  Indian  settlements. 

This  was  the  first  voyage  undertaken  to  that  part  of 
the  world  with  a view  to  advantage, — those  that  had 
preceded  it,  having  been  directed  rather  to  discovery, 
than  to  immediate  benefit. 

A ship  named  the  Bounty,  was  fitted  up  for  the 
voyage,  and,  on  the  16th  of  August  1787,  Lieutenant 
(now  Admiral)  Bligh,  who  had  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  last  voyage,  was  appointed  to  command 
her.  The  character  of  this  officer  is  now  go  well 
known,  by  his  daring  zeal  in  the  public  service,  that 
it  becomes  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  on  the  ex- 
treme propriety  of  the  selection  which  was  made. 

The  crew  consisted  of  forty-four  officers,  petty  offi- 
cers, and  seamen ; besides,  44  two  skilful  and“careful 
men  were  appointed,  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  recom- 
mendation, to  have  the  management  of  the  plants  in- 
tended to  be  brought  heme  : the  one,  David  Nelson, 
who  had  been  on  similar  employment  in*  Captain 
Cook's  last  voyage;  the  other,  William  Brown,  as 
an  assistant  to  him.”  The  whole  number  of  men  on 
board  of  the  Bounty  amounted  to  forty-six.  44  The 
burthen  of  the  Bounty  was  nearly  215  tons  ; her  ex- 
treme length  on  deck  ninety  feet  ten  inches  ; extreme 
breadth  twenty-four  feet  three  inches ; and  height  in 
the  hold,  under  the  beams  at  the  main  hatchway,  ten 
feet  three  inches.  In  the  cock  pit,  were  the  cabins 
of  the  surgeon,  gunner,  botanist,  and  clerk,  with  a 
steward’s  room,  and  store-rooms.  The  between  decks 
was  divided  in  the  following  manner  : The  great  ca- 
bin was  appropriated  for  the  preservation  of  the 
plants,  and  extended  as  far  forward  as  the  after  hatch- 
way. It  had  two  large  sky-lights,  and  on  each  side 
three  scuttles  for  air,  and  was  lilted  with  a false 
floor,  cut  full  of  holes,  to  contain  the  garden  pots  in 
which  the  plants  were  to  be  brought  home*  The 
deck  was  covered  with  lead,  and,  at  the  foremost  cor- 
ners of  the  cabin,  were  fixed  pipes,  to  carry  off  the 
water  that  was  drained  from  the  plants,  into  tubs 
placed  below,  to  save  it  for  future  use.”  Being  thus 
completely  fitted  up  for  carrying  the  design  of  the 
expedition  into  complete  effect.  Lieutenant  Bligh, 
after  having  been  baffled  by  contrary  winds  for 
nearly  a month,  at  length  sailed  on  his  memorable 
voyage  on  the  23d  of  December,  1767-  The  in- 
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Oread  atructions  from  the  admiralty  were  full  and  gatisf.ic- 

Pr»it.  torjr,  and  detailed  with  care,  all  the  objects  to  which 
* _ the  voyagers  were  especially  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion. 

By  these  instructions,  Mr  Bligh  was  particularly 
enjoined  to  proceed  to  the  Society  Islands,  44  where, 
accordiug  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  late  Captain 
Cook,  and  persons  who  accompanied  him  during  his 
voyages,  the  bread  fruit  tree  is  to  be  found  in  its 
most  luxuriant  state.'1 

Lieutenant  Bligh  directed  his  course  to  the  island 
of  Teneriffe,  whence  he  sailed  for  Cape  Horn  ; off 
this  he  encountered  such  boisterous  weather,  that  he 
bore  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the 
Cape  he  proceeded  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  last 
of  all  to  the  island  of  Otaheite,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1788. 

The  Bounty  remained  at  Otaheite  until  the  3d  of 
April  1789,  at  which  place  the  number  of  bread  fruit 
plants  was  completed.  The  number  amounted  to 
1015,  and  they  were  contained  in  774  pots,  39  tubs, 
and  24  boxes.  Lieut.  Bligh  sailed  from  Otaheite  on 
the  4th  of  April,  and  having  passed  through  the  Soci- 
ety Islands,  and  visited  some  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
the  voyage  promised  every  success,  until  the  28tb  of 
March  1789,  when  a conspiracy,  which  had  been 
planned  with  infinite  caution,  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  whole  of  Lieut.  Bligh's  exertions  were  blast- 
ed for  a season. 

“ Until  the  day  of  the  mutiny,"  says  that  gentle- 
man in  bis  narrative,  44  the  voyage  had  advanced  in 
a course  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  had  been 
attended  with  many  circumstances  equally  pleasing 
and  satisfactory.  A very  different  scene  was  now  to 
be  experienced.  A conspiracy  had  been  formed, 
which  was  to  render  all  our  past  labour  productive 
only  of  extreme  misery  and  distress.  The  means 
had  been  concerted,  and  prepared  with  so  much  se- 
crecy and  circumspection,  that  no  one  circumstance 
appeared  to  occasion  the  smallest  suspicion  of  the  im- 
pending calamity." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April  1789, 
Lieutenant  Bligh  was  seized,  when  asleep  in  his 
cabin,  by  a party  of  armed  mutineers,  and  forced 
on  deck  in  his  shirt,  with  his  hands  tied  with  a 
cord  behind  his  back.  On  arriving  upon  deck,  he 
found,  that  such  of  the  officers  (the  master,  the 
gunner,  the  surgeon,  one  of  the  master's  mates,  and 
Nelson  the  botanist)  as  had  maintained  their  alle- 
giance, were  confined  in  the  fore  hatchway,  and  were 
guarded  by  centincls.  The  Lunch  was  hoisted, 
and  the  designs  of  the  mutineers  were  then  evi- 
dent. Particular  individuals  were  ordered  into  the 
boat ; and  those  that  hesitated  were  forced  to  com- 
ply. Their  eommander  was  compelled  to  accompa- 
ny them.  Eighteen  of  Lieutenant  Bligh’s  crew  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  duty.  Among  these,  parti- 
cular praise  is  due  to  Mr  Samuel,  (the  clerk  of  the 
commander,)  for  his  very  meritorious  exertions  iu 
securing  Mr  Bligh's  journals,  commission,  and  some 
valuable  ship- papers.  His  attempts  to  carry  off  the 
time-keeper,  with  a box  containing  the  lieutenant’s 
surveys,  drawings,  and  remarks,  for  fifteen  years, 
were  frustrated.  Four  of  the  crew  were  detain- 


ed by  the  mutineers,  in  opposition  to  their  own  Vm 
wishes.  Fm. 

Mr  Bligh  and  his  unfortunate  party,  with  150 lbs. 
of  bread,  a small  quantity  of  wine  and  rum,  s few 
pieces  of  pork,  a quadrant  and  compass,  with  i few 
other  materials  necessary  for  navigati  >n,  were  cast 
adrift  on  the  open  ocean,  by  the  unfeeling  mutineer*. 

The  ringleader  of  this  mutiny  appears  to  have  been 
a Mr  Christian,  the  master's  mate  ; and  his  associates 
were  two  midshipmen,  some  petty  officers,  and  about 
fourteen  seamen,  making  altogether  twenty  five  rocs. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  develope  the  motives  of  their 
extraordinary  conduct ; and  as  the  transaction  has 
for  a long  time  been  nearly  forgotteu,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  may  haw 
the  misfortune  to  be  connected  with  men  capsbkof 
forgetting  their  duty  to  their  king  and  country  w 
completely  as  Mr  Christian  and  nis  associates  ap- 
pear to  have  done. 

After  having  encountered  no  less  danger  from  tbe 
elements  than  From  the  treachery  of  the  savage  inha- 
bitants of  the  island  of  Tofoa,  one  of  tbe  Friendly 
Islands,  this  band  of  determined  heroes  reached  New 
Holland,  where  they  refreshed  themselves  by  rest, 
and  obtained  some  supplies  of  food.  From  New 
Holland  they  proceeded  across  the  ocean,  and  on  tbe 
14th  of  June  1789,  after  having  encountered  fc- 
mine,  and  exposure  to  the  iuclemencyof  the  element*, 
they  arrived  at  tbe  Dutch  settlement  of  Coupang,  in 
the  island  of  Timor,  after  having  traversed  toe  open 
ocean  for  more  than  1200  leagues,  in  an  open  host, 
without  the  loss  of  a single  individual  by  disease. 
The  reception  which  those  unfortunate  people  met 
with  from  the  Dutch  government,  was  gratify- 
ing in  the  Lst  degree } and  the  benevolent  att«- 
tion  shewn  them,  enabled  twelve  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  Lieutenant  Bligh  arrived  in  England  on 
the  14th  of  March  1790.  During  this  most  peril- 
ous voyage  many  valuable  observations  were  made, 
and  have  been  recorded  by  Admiral  Bligh  in  his  nar- 
rative. They  are  worthy  of  attention  ; but,  as  they 
are  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  article,  we 
must  refer  to  the  original  work  itself. 

Thus,  for  a time,  the  benevolent  wishes  of 
the  king  were  disappointed,  by  those,  whose 
most  anxious  desire  should  have  been  to  promote 
such  praise-worthy  efforts  by  every  means  in  thor 
power. 

But  although  the  infamous  mutiny  of  Mr  BUgh’s 
crew  had  entirely  frustrated  the  designs  of  his  ma- 
jesty, in  sending  out  the  Bounty,  yet  it  did  not  lessen 
the  zeal  for  benefiting  his  people,  which  had  first 
suggested  the  plan  } and,  accordingly  wc  find,  that, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  a new  expedition 
was  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  com- 
mander, whose  own  account,  furnished  with  the  ut- 
most liberality  from  his  MS.  journal,  we  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  our  readers : it  will  convey  cleared  ideas 
of  tbe  voyage  than  can  be  afforded  by  any  other 
means. 

44  Captain  Bligh  sailed  from  England  in  command 
of  his  majesty’s  ship  Providence,  with  a small  vcskI 
to  attena  him,  called  the  Assistant,  on  the  3d  of 
August  1791,  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  in  the  South 
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retd  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  bring  the  bread-fruit  plant 
mit*  to  the  West  Indiet,  and  such  others  as  might  be 
- found  of  rarity  or  use.  On  his  return,  it  was  left  for 
him  to  explore  the  passage  between  New  Holland 
and  New  Guinea ; a passage  which  no  mariner  had 
dared  to  attempt  before  the  Captain’s  voyage  in  the 
Bounty,  which  has  been  already  narrated.  All  this 
was  accomplished. 

On  the  28th  August  1701,  Captain  Bligh  anchor- 
ed, with  his  tender,  in  St  Cruz  road  at  the  island  of 
Teneriffc,  and  having  taken  in  wine  and  refreshments, 
he  sailed  from  thence  on  the  1st  September;  after 
having  touched  at  the  island  of  St  Jago,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in 
Table  Bay  on  the  6th  November. 

The  vessels  remained  at  the  Cape  until  the  2Sd 
December  1791,  when  they  sailed  for  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  which  they  reached  on  the  9th  February 
1792.  Having  sailed  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
they  arrived  on  the  9th  of  April  in  Matavai  Bay  in 
the  island  of  Otaheite. 

At  this  place  they  remained,  and  the  crews  were 
zealously  employed  in  collecting  the  bread-fruit 

flants,  which  were  stowed  in  the  great  cabin  of  the 
'rovidence,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for 
their  reception.  All  were  got  on  board  by  the  17th 
July,  and  they  sailed  the  following  day,  with  1281 
pots  and  tubs  of  plants,  in  the  finest  condition. 

A fter  a most  dangerous  passage  through  the  straits 
which  separate  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea, 
Captain  Bligh  anchored  at  Coupang  in  the  island  of 
Timor,  on  the  2d  October,  where  he  remained,  re- 
placing such  plants  as  had  died  with  others  of  that 
island,  until  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  when  he 
sailed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  passed, 
without  having  the  thermometer  lower  than  61° 
Fahrenheit,  or  going  farther  south  than  37°  46'  south 
latitude. 

On  the  17th  December,  he  anchored  at  St  He- 
lena ; there  57  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were  collected, 
and  that  the  settlement  might  be  benefited  by  those 
be  bad  on  board.  Captain  Bligh  gave  to  the  govern- 
ment 23  bread  fruit  plants,  besides  some  other  valu- 
able fruit  trees. 

Captain  Bligh  now  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
St  Vincent,  and  arrived  in  Kingston  Bay  on  the 
23d  January  1793  ; there  he  remained  until  the  23d 
instant,  when,  having  left  under  the  care  of  Dr  An- 
derson, the  well-known  superintendent  of  the  bo- 
tanical garden  in  that  colony,  333  bread  fruit  trees, 
and  21 1 fruit  trees  ; and  haring  received  467  plants 
for  his  Majesty’s  garden  at  Kew,  he  sailed  for  Ja- 
maica in  termination  of  his  orders. 

Haring  executed  the  duty  entrusted  to  him  with 
tbe  utmost  celerity,  Captain  Bligh  arrived  at  Port 
Royal,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  5th  Febru- 
ary 1793.  There  he  landed  623  plants,  347  of  which 
were  bread  fruit.  The  others  consisted  of  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  East. 

To  complete  all  the  objects  of  Captain  Bligh’s 
mission,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  return  to  Bri- 
tain with  a selection  of  plants  for  the  king  ; and  ac- 
cordingly he  accomplished  that  end,  with  a great  va- 
riety of  beautiful  specimens. 

Tbe  two  vessels  sailed  from  Jamaica  on  tbe  14th 
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June  1793,  and  having  left  some  plants  on  the  Grand  Bread 
Cayman,  they  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  2d  Au-  Fniit* 
gust  1793.”  •" 

The  Providence  was  420  tons  burthen.  The  As- 
sistant 110  tons.  The  former  carried  100  men,  the 
latter  27.  The  Assistant  was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Nathaniel  Portlock. 

From  Jamaica  and  St  Vincent’s,  plants  of  the 
bread  fruit  tree  have  been  introduced  into  different 
parts  of  the  British  colonies,  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
tions of  public  spirited  individuals  ; so  that  the  cul- 
ture of  it  has  received  a very  fair  trial.  It  has  been 
said  that  Dr  Anderson  of  St  Vincent  has  succeed- 
ed in  raising  trees  both  from  cuttings  and  layers. 

We  know  not  whether  this  be  the  fact  Or  not ; but 
of  this  we  are  perfectly  assured,  that  the  experiment 
has  been  completely  unsuccessful  in  the  hands  of 
some  intelligent  gentlemen,  wiio  have  made  it  with 
much  attention,  and  on  whose  accuracy  wc  can  rely. 
Fortunately,  however,  it  has  been  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, that  there  is  a simple  mode  of  propagation 
which  very  generally  answers.  It  is  merely  this  : 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  root  is  bared  of  earth, 
and  then  wounded  with  a spade  ; in  a short  time,  a 
shoot  springs  up  from  tbe  wound  ; after  this  has 
occurcd,  and  the  shoot  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  bear 
removal,  tho  separation  is  completed  ; and  any  acci- 
dental connection  with  fibres,  or  other  useless  ap- 
pendages, is  also  destroyed.  The  young  plant  is 
then  dug  up,  with  a proper  quantity  of  earth,  and 
placed  in  a hole,  in  which  it  soon  fixes  itself.  In 
about  three  years,  it  expands  into  a full  sized  tree, 
which  yields  fruit  in  great  abundance. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  after  the  vast  exertions 
made  by  the  meritorious  and  persevering  individual, 
who  commanded  both  expeditions  to  the  South  Sea 
islands,  in  quest  of  the  bread  fruit  tree,  after  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  and  the  benevolent  zeal  displayed  by 
the  Sovereign,  for  the  welfare  of  his  West  Indian  sub- 
jects, and  after  the  high  expectations  that  were  at 
one  time  excited  by  the  splendid  narratives  of  voy- 
agers, how  far  tbe  bread  fruit  tree  has  succeeded  in. 
point  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  in  point  of  utility,  as' 
an  article  of  food,  on  which  a large  proportion  of  the 
West  India  population  could  depend  ? The  answer 
to  such  inquiries  will  be  unsatisfactory,  and  such  as 
little  accord  with  the  very  flattering  hopes  which 
were  at  one  period  expected  to  be  realized.  I n those 
colonics  where  the  plantain  tree  (Musa  paradisiaca ,) 
grows  readily,  the  bread  fruit  tree  cannot  be  introdu- 
ced with  advantage,  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  of 
cultivation  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  to 
the  very  decided  preference  which  the  negroes  give 
to  the  plantain.  The  bread  fruit  tree,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  requires  some  years  to  bring  it  to  matu- 
rity, tne  mode  of  propagation  is  tedious,  and  negroes 
have  no  great  predilection  for  the  fruit.  This  may 
arise  from  want  of  habit,  (which  might  indeed  be 
overcome,!  and  from  its  not  furnishing  food  so  pala- 
table as  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

The  plantain  tree,  on  the  contrary,  is  propagated 
with  wonderful  facility,  and  yields  fruit  in  about 
fifteen  mouths.  Whenever  an  old  plantain  walk, 

(the  name  given  in  the  colonies  to  the  place  allotted 
to  tbe  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,)  is  to  be  cleared, 
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Bre^d  which  very  commonly  occurs,  the  roots  are  to  be  had 
^ruir'  , for  the  mere  labour  of  removal.  One  root  sends  up 
~ ^ many  shoots  in  regular  succession,  and  this  it  coil* 
tintic»  to  do  for  many  years.  After  the  first  planting 
of  these,  the  cultivator  has  no  further  trouble  than 
to  cut  down  the  shoots  on  which  the  fruit  is  fit  for 
use,  and  these  arc  in  their  turn  regularly  replaced  by 
others.  Wherever  then,  a sufficient  number  have 
been  planted,  and  due  attention  paid,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  every  requisite  circumstance,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a regular  succession  of  fruit  for  many  years. 
Besides  these  advantages,  the  fruit  of  the  plaintain 
tree  is  the  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  black  po- 
pulation; and  it  is  capable  of  being  dressed  in  various 
ways,  whether  it  be  pulled  in  its  green  or  in  its  ripe 
state.  These  circumstances,  however,  can  have  only 
a local  influence,  as  there  are  situations  in  which  the 
plantain  tree  cither  does  not  thrive  well,  or  fails  al- 
together. In  these,  the  bread  fruit  tree  is  likely  to 
become  a verv  valuable  substitute ; but  whether  or 
not  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  made,  we  do  not 
know.  We  arc  inclined  to  suspect,  that  it  never  has 
been  made  on  a great  scale.  There  seems  to  be  a 
melancholy  want  of  experimental  activity  in  the  colo- 
nies, even  on  those  matters  that  very  deeply  concern 
their  interests.  Individuals,  it  is  true,  have  had  suf- 
ficient foresight,  and  intellectual  vigour,  to  make  at- 
tempts at  improvement ; but  as  their  efforts  have  been 
in  general  unsupported,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  results  should  be  limited.  This  very  probably 
originates  in  such  a complication  of  causes,  that  it 
might  be  difficult  to  develope  the  share  which  each 
possesses  in  their  common  effect.  Whatever  they 
may  be,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  colouies,  that  they 
should  be  counteracted  by  powerful  and  efficient 
means  ; and  these  can  only  be  called  into  play,  by 
the  intelligent  and  liberal-minded  part  of  the  West 
India  community,  whose  means  of  observation  may 
be  immediately  directed  to  these  causes,  -which  being 
once  traced  may  be  obviated.  At  the  same  time,  those 
who  exert  them,  may  not  only  render  important  ser- 
vices to  the  colonial  interest  at  large,  but  even  benefit 
themselves  as  individuals  in  an  eminent  degree.  Per- 
haps the  establishment  of  societies,  for  promoting 
colonial  agriculture,  on  a plan  similar  to  -the  various 
agricultural  societies  in  this  country,  (whose  bene- 
ficial influence  has  been  so  decidedly  experienced  in 
those  parts  where  they  have  been  established,)  might 
conduce  to  this  great  end. 

Loudon  might  be  a central  point,  at  which  a 
chief  society,  composed  of  the  colonial  proprietors 
resident  in  Britain,  might  hold  its  meetings.  Branches 
of  this  great  society  might  be  formed  in  each  of  the 
colonies.  Premiums  should  be  awarded  to  those  who 
have  carried  any  new  scheme,  that  promises  to  be  of 
utility,  into  effect ; and  a regular  correspondence 
kept  open  between  the  London  society  and  its 
branches.  By  such  means,  and  such  only,  can  the 
whole  of  the  resources  of  the  colonies  be  cailed  forth  ; 
and  if  once  a spirit  of  improvement  and  of  emulation 
should  arise,  the. public  benefit  would  be  incalculable. 
And  amongotherad  vantages,  t he  bread  fruit  tree  would 
have  all  the  advantages  of  a full  and  extended  trial. 

Even  in  those  colonies  into  which  the  bread  fruit 


FRUIT. 

has  not  been  generally  introduced  as  an  article  of  few 
food,  it  is  used  as  a delicacy  ; and  whether  employ-  tow- 
ed as  bread,  or  in  the  form  of  padding,  it  is  consider*  '•v-* 
ed  highly  palatable  by  the  European  inhabitants. 

When  used  instead  of  bread,  it  is  roasted  either 
whole,  or  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces. 

“ Bread  fruit  is  also  cooked  in  an  oven,  which 
renders  it  soft,  and  something  like  a bailed  poutoe; 
not  quite  so  farinaceous  as  a good  one,  but  more  so 
than  those  of  the  middling  sort." 

“ Of  the  bread  fruit,  the  Otaheiteans  alio  make 
three  dishes,  by  putting  either  water,  or  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa  put  to  it,  then  beating  it  to  a paste 
with  a stone  pestle,  and  afterwards  mixing  it  with 
ripe  plaintains,  bananas,  or  the  sour  paste  which  they 
call  mahie” 

“ The  mahie,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a sucre* 
dancum  for  ripe  bread  fruit,  before  the  season  for 
gathering  a fresh  crop  comes  on,  is  thus  made." 

u The  fruit  is  gathered  just  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe, 
and  being  laid  in  heaps, is  closely  covered  with  leaves;  m 
this  state,  it  undergoes  a fermentation,  and  becomes  dis- 
agreeably sweet.  The  core  (saysDrHawkesworth)n 
then  taken  out  entire,  which  is  done  by  gently  pulling 
the  stalk,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is  thrown  into  a hole 
which  is  dug  for  that  purpose,  generally  in  the  houses, 
and  neatly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  sides  with  grass ; 
the  whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves,  and  heavy 
stones  laid  upon  them  : in  this  state,  it  undergoes  a 
second  fermentation,  and  becomes  sour,  after  which 
it  will  suffer  no  change  for  many  months : it  is  taken 
out  of  the  hole  as  it  if  wanted  for  use,  suid  being 
made  into  balls,  it  is  wrapped  tip  in  leaves  and  bak. 
cd.  After  it  is  dressed,  it  will  keep  five  or  six  wceki. 

It  is  eaten  both  cold  and  hot,  and  the  natives  seldom 
make  a meal  without  it ; though,  to  us,  the  taste 
was  as  disagreeable  as  that  of  a pickled  olive  gene- 
rally is  the  first  time  it  is  eaten." 

“As  the  making  of  this  mahie  depends,  like  brew- 
ing, upon  fermentation  ; so,  like  brewing,  it  some- 
times rails,  without  their  being  able  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  It  is  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  nuking 
it  should  be  connected  with  superstitious  notions 
and  ceremonies.  It  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  old 
women,  who  will  suffer  no  creature  to  furnish  any 
thing  belonging  to  it,  but  those  whom  they  employ 
as  assistants,  nor  even  to  go  into  that  part  of  the 
house  where  the  operation  is  carrying  on."  See 
Dampier’s  Voyage  round  the  World.  Account  sf 
Captain  Cook's  Voyage  round  the  World  during  Me 
years  1767,  1768,  and  1769,  by  John  H nvkrs- 
worth,  LLD.  Account  of  Captain  Cook's  last  Voy- 
age, performed  in  the  years  J 776,  1777*  1778,  and 
1779.  The  Narrative  of  the  latter  part  of  th'  au-nc 
, Voyage,  performed  during  1780,  by  Cajdain  King. 

“ A Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  undertaken  by  com- 
mand of  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  coovrymg 
the  Bread  Fruit  Tree  to  the  West  Indies,  in  his  Ma- 
jesty** ship  the  Bounty,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
William  Bligh,  including  au  Account  of  the  Mutiny 
on  board  the  said  Ship  ; and  the  subseqnent  Voyage 
of  part  of  the  Crew  in  the  Ship’s  Boat  from  Tofoa, 
one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  to  Timor,  a Dutch  Set- 
tlement in  the  East  1 edits,  (c.  at.) 
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BREASTWORK.  See  VortiUcation,  and 
Gunnery. 

BREBERS,or  Berebbers.  See  Barba RY,p.'262. 
, BRECHIN,  one  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scot- 
land, in  Angut-shire,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
side  of  a hill  which  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Southcsk,  over  which  is  a good  stone  bridge 
adjoining  to  the  town.  It  lies  eight  miles  west 
from  Montrose  harbour,  from  whence  the  tide  flows 
within  two  miles  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  a bishop's  see,  founded  about  the  year 
1 150  by  David  I.,  surnamed  the  Saint,  on  account  of 
Kis  extraordinary  liberality  to  the  church.  Its  annual 
revenue,  paid  in  money  and  in  kind  before  the  Refor- 
mation, is  said  to  have  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
pounds;  but,  after  that  event,  it  was  diminished  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  owing  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  its  estates  by  Alexander  Campbell,  the  first 
Protestant  bishop,  to  his  chieftain  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been  promoted  to 
that  sec.  Keith,  in  his  description  of  the  religious 
houses  in  Scotland,  says,  “ In  this  bishopric  there  is 
great  confusion  and  uncertainty. '*  At  the  Reforma- 
tion, an  account  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  all  eccle- 
siastical benefices  was  required  to  be  given  in  to  the 
privy  council  of  Scottand;  and  the  return  sent  from 
the  sec  of  Brechin  was  as  follows ; “ Four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pounds  seventeen  shillings  Scotch  ; one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  capons  j two  hundred  and 
eight  fowls ; eighteen  geese  ; three  barrels  of  sal- 
mon ; eleven  bolls  wheat ; fourteen  chaldcrs  and  six 
bolls  bear  ; twenty-five  chaldcrs  and  five  bolls  meal ; 
and  one  chalder  and  two  bolls  oats." 

The  Culdees  had  a convent  here,  who  afterwards 
gave  way  to  the  Mathurines,  or  Red  Friars.  The 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  or  convent  of  red  friars,  called 
the  college,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  college,  or 
canonry  wynd,  adjoining  to  the  grammar-school; 
from  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a large 
building.  Here  was  also  one  of  those  hospitals, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Popery,  were  to  be  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland  ; founded  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  or  the  education  of  youth  ; and, 
as  being  of  peculiar  benefit  to  the  community,  distin- 
guished by  the  honourable  name  of  Matrons  dc  Diet*, 
or  houses  of  God.  It  was  founded  about  the  year 
1256,  by  William  of  Brechin,  and  the  south  wall  is 
atill  entire  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  cathedral  was  built. 
It  is  a Gothic  pile  supported  by  twelve  pillars.  The 
whole  length,  including  the  chancel  which  is  demo- 
lished, was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet,  and 
the  breadth  sixty-one  feet.  The  west  end  of  one  of 
the  aisles  is  entire  ; the  door  is  Gothic,  and  the  arch 
consists  of  many  mouldings  ; it  has  also  a winds w of 
curious  and  beautiful  workmanship.  A nich  in  the 
wall,  on  which  stood  a statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
itill  remains.  That  part  of  the  cathedral,  which  es- 
caped the  devastation  of  the  reformers,  is  used  as  the 
parish  church,  and  was  some  years  ago  fitted  up  into 
an  elegant  and  commodious  house  for  public  worship. 
'The  steeple  of  the  church  is  a beautiful  square  tower, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  battlements 
on  the  top,  from  which  rises  a handsome  hexagonal 
spire. 

vou  IV.  PART  II. 


Adjoining  to  the  church  stand:  a round  tower,  of  Brechin 
uncommon  elegance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  little  •- — r— — - 
steeple,  which  is  an  object  of  attention  and  admira- 
tion to  all  strangers.  It  consists  of  sixty  regular 
courses  of  hewn  free-stone,  hid  circularly,  ana  ta- 
pering towards  the  top,  which  is  covered  with  a spi- 
ral roof.  In  the  tower  are  four  windows,  facing  the 
four  cardinal  points  ; and  in  the  spiral  roof  are  other 
four  windows,  placed  alternate  ou  the  sides,  and 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  inside  is  hol- 
low, but  has  no  stair : two  good  bells  are  hung  in 
it,  which  arc  reached  by  means  of  ladders,  placed 
on  wooden  semicircular  floors,  each  resting  on  cir- 
cular abutments  within  the  tower.  The  inner  dia. 
meter  at  the  bottom  is  eight  feet  ; the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  at  the  same  place,  is  three  feet  seven  incheAj 
height  to  the  roof  eighty  feet ; the  octagonal  spire 
twenty-three  feet ; making  the  whole  height,  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  building,  one  hundred 
and  three  feet.  The  only  other  tower  similar  to  this 
in  Scotland,  is  at  Abernetliy  in  Perthshire,  (see  Aber- 
nEthy,)  but  its  height  is  only  three-fourths  of  the  one 
now  described.  Conical  towers,  of  the  same  description, 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland ; but  their 
date,  and  the  use  for  which  they  were  constructed,  re- 
main very  doubtful,  notwithstanding  all  the  researches 
and  investigations  of  antiquaries.  By  some  they 
have  been  deemed  natch  town , for  the  purpose  of 
descrying  invaders,  and  communicating  by  signals 
their  approach.  Others  suppose  that  they  had  been 
designed  for  belfries,  and  introduced  by  some  of  the 
crusaders,  in  imitation  of  the  minarets  of  mosques, 
from  whence  the  criers  summoned  the  people  to 
prayers.  A third  opinion  is,  that  they  were  pen  it v n- 
t in  r tf  towers , used  for  the  confinement  of  penitents, 
until  they  were  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church; 
and  that  the  Irish,  (whose  country  ubtaxiicd  the 
name  of  the  land  of  sanctity,  patria  sanctorum,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  its  religious  houses,)  might 
have  been  the  original  inventors,  and  have  introduced 
them  into  Scotland. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town  stood  the  castle  of 
Brechin,  but  no  vestige  of  it  remains.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  the  English  under  Edward  I.  in  1303,  and 
was  gallantly  defended  by  its  governor,  Thomas 
Maulc,  for  twenty  days,  till  lie  was  slain  by  a stone 
from  an  engine,  when  it  instantly  surrendered.  Near 
the  scite,  a castle  of  a modern  construction  was  built 
by  James  Earl  of  Panmure  in  1711,  which  com- 
mands a delightful  view  of  the  river  Southcsk,  and 
the  adjoining  country  ; the  river  washing  the  foot  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands. 

In  the  year  1047,  the  plague  raged  with  great  vio- 
lence in  this  town,  and  carried  off  six  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  short  period  of  four  months! 

Their  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  ground  adjoining 
to  the  church,  and  a monument  was  erected  with  the 
following  inscription,  in  memory  of  that  awful  visita- 
tion of  heaven. 

1647. 

Luna,  quaicr  crescent, 

Sexcentos  pestc  peremptos 
( Disce  mori!)  vtdiL 
Put  vis  el  umbra  sumus. 

This  town  has  several  well-attended  markets,  or 
3 L 
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Brechin,  fairs,  particularly  Trinity  fair,  which  is  held  about  nion  of  the  other  towns  in  this  principality.  The  Brtd». 

Brecknock.  a mile  from  t}ie  town,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  objects  most  interesting  to  a stranger  in  Brecknock  t— y^j 
best  fair  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  in  the  north  arc  the  ruins  of  a castle  and  monastery,  founded  in 
of  Scotland.  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  Bernard  dc  Newmirk,  a 

The  Osnaburgh  or  brown  linen  manufacture  is  here  Norman  lord.  Of  the  castle,  which  seem9  to  hate 
carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  ; and,  of  late  been  a grand  pile  of  building,  only  a few  detached 

years,  a good  deal  har  been  done  in  the  manufacture  fragments  remain,  and  these  fragments  are  degraded 

of  sail-cloth.  There  are,  in  the  town,  three  mills  for  and  disfigured  by  a number  of  ugly  cottages,  erected 

spinning  flax  ; the  machinery  driven  by  water  ; and  in  the  midst  of  them.  A tennis  court  has  been  for- 

they  give  employment  to  200  people,  of  both  sexes,  med  in  one  angle  of  the  fortress,  and  an  undershot 

and  of  all  ages.  Another  mill,  of  the  same  descrip-  watermill,  probably  an  original  appendage,  adjoins  iu 

tion,  is  in  the  country  parish,  which  employs  be-  scite.  One  tower  of  this  castle  still  remains.  It  is 

twixt  80  and  90.  In  one  of  these  mills,  four  looms,  called  Ely  tower  from  Dr  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely, 

for  the  weaving  of  linen,  have  been  lately  erected,  of  a who  was  confined  in  it  by  order  of  Richard  III.; 

new  construction,  which  are  driven  by  water,  and  and  who  concerted  here,  in  conjunction  with  Stafford, 

have  hitherto  fully  answered  the  expectation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  scheme  of  uniting  the  two 

proprietor.  The  following  facts  may,  in  some  mea-  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  consequence  of 

sure,  ascertain  the  extent  of  those  manufactures,  which,  the  tyrant  wa9  bereft  of  his  kingdom  and  his 

The  average  number  of  yards  of  linen  stamped  in  life,  and  Henry  VII.  wa9  elevated  to  the  throne. 

Brechin  annually,  from  November  1800  to  Novem-  “ On  the  banks  of  the  Uske,”  says  an  anonymous 

ber  1810,  is  730,000  ; the  average  number  of  yards  traveller,  *'  amidst  the  solemn  gloom  of  trees,  may  be 

of  sail-cloth  manufactured  annually,  from  November  traced  the  venerable  and  extensive  ruins  of  a benedic- 

1805  to  November  1810,  is  155,000  } besides  be-  tine  priory  ; and  on  the  cist  of  the  town  standi  the 

twixt  2000  and  3000  yards  of  canvass.  college,  once  a domiuican  priory,  now  a collegiate 

Several  years  ago  a beer  and  porter  brewery  was  church,  with  a dean  and  other  dignitaries.’1  Of  this 
erected  upon  a pretty  large  scale,  at  which  there  establishment  the  unfortunate  Dr  Dodd  was  a pre* 

were  brewed  last  year  (1810)  between  5000  and  bend.  In  his  beautiful  lines,  entitled  **  Pious  Me- 

(5000  barrels  of  porter.  It  gives  employment  to  20  mory,”  he  has  described  a custom  which  prevail  in 
persons;  but  as  it  is  now  fitted  up  for  brewing  this  vicinity,  of  decking  the  recent  graves  with  flowers. 

20,000  barrels  annually,  more  hands  will  of  course  be  The  priory  walk,  on  the  shadow  declivity  of  a hill, 

needed  for  preparing  that  quantity  for  the  market,  the  foot  of  which  is  laved  by  the  Hondey,  is  extreme- 

The  porter  is  sent  to  London,  and  to  various  parts  ly  pleasant.  To  the  cast  of  the  town  is  a lake  well 

of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of  the  war,  the  stored  with  fish. 

proprietors  have  been  prevented  from  executing  The  coins  occasionally  found  at  Brecknock,  and  the 
their  original  design  of  exporting  to  the  continent  : evident  traces  of  Roman  entrenchments  and  fortifies* 

at  present,  however,  a considerable  quantity  is  ex-  tions,  afford  undoubted  proof,  that  this  was  once  oc- 

pen  ted  to  the  West  Indies.  This  brewery  pays  be-  cupicd  as  a station,  by  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 

twixt  ^700  and  j£800  of  duty  on  beer  and  porter  Or  these  antiquities,  the  most  remarkable  is  a fortifi- 

cvery  six  weeks,  and  about  j£70  weekly  of  duty  on  cation,  named  Y-Gaer,  about  two  miles  N.  W.  from 

malt ; so  that  it  yields  an  annual  revenue  to  govern-  the  town.  It  is  situated  on  a gentle  eminence,  over- 

ment  of  about  j£9,700.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  looking  the  Ufke  ; part  of  its  walls  remain  ; and 
since  its  commencement,  the  demand  for  spirits  within  the  area  of  the  camp,  some  Roman  brick* 
among  the  lower  classes  of  pcopte  has  greatly  de-  have  been  found  similar  to  those  at  Caerlon,  with  the 
creased,  and  their  morals,  of  consequence,  have  been  inscription  LEG  II  AUG.  Contiguous  to  tb: 
evidently  improved.  The  population  of  the  town  is  camp,  in  the  middle  of  a highway,  is  a rude  carved 
nearly  5000.  N.  Lat.  56°  \(Y,  E.  Long.  2°  18’.  pillar,  called,  iri  the  language  of  the  country,  the  Vir- 
See  Pennant’s  Tour  through  Scotland , vol.  ii. ; gin’s  Stone.  Another  monument  of  Roman  antiqu- 
Grose’s  Antiquities,  vol.  ii. ; Statift.  Hist.  vol.  xxi.  ty,  mentioned  by  Gough,  is  a sepulchral  pillar,  stand- 
(a.  r.)  ing  erect  on  the  roadside,  with  an  inscription,  of 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  called  by  the  Welsh  which  only  the  word  ViCTomjsi  is  now  hgjble. 

Alter  Hondey,  is  the  principal,  and  county  town  of  Brecknock  has  some  manufactories  of  cloth  and  cot- 

Brecknockshire,  in  South  Wales,  romantically  ritua-  ton  stockings.  Besides  three  churches,  it  cofiuaw 
ted  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hondey  and  Uske.  499  houses,  and  2576  inhabitants,  of  whom  65t  were 
Its  aspect,  at  a distance,  excites  no  expectations,  returned  in  the  report  to  parliament,  ( 1 802,)  « 
which  the  narrowness,  irregularity,  and  dirtiness  of  being  employed  in  trade  and  manufacture.  Its  arse- 
its  streets,  and  the  general  meanness  of  the  houses,  nal  is  a substantial  and  beautiful  brick  building,  99 
can  much  disappoint.  Yet  the  mixture  which  it  cx-  feet  long,  85  broad,  and  two  stories  high.  The 
hibits  of  modern  buildiugs,  dismantled  towers,  and  tower,  already  mentioned,  contains  an  armoury  for 
religious  ruins, render  its  internal  appearance  sufficient-  15,000  stands  of  arms,  and  1500  swords,  arranged  ia 
ly  interesting.  Formerly  it  was  surrounded  with  a the  manner  of  th?  armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
strong  wall,  in  which  were  four  gates.  At  present  it  con*  This  town  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  It  * 
lists  of  three  principal  streets,  in  which  scarcely  one  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  fifteen  aldermen,  two  cham- 
handsomc  house  occurs.  Iftherefore  Mr  Malkin’s  state-  bcrlains,  two  constables,  a town-clerk,  and  other  of  - 
ment  be  correct,  that  Brecknock  is  one  of  the  **  best  ficers.  The  market  days  are  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
built  towns  iu  Wales,”  we  must  form  but  s aorry  opi-  turday  : fairs  arc  held  here  on  the  4th  of  M*7i  5® 
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July,  10th  September,  ami  17th  November.  Dis- 
* lance  Ir  m L.  ' don  by  M mnouth  1Gb  miles.  N. 
lor.  .51  ■ 5V  W.  Long,  s*  12'.  (k) 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  a county  of  South 
Wales  bounded  by  Radnor  on  the  north,  the  coun- 
ties of  Card  gan  and  Caermarthen  on  the  west.  Here* 
fordslurc  and  Monmouthshire  on  the  east,  and  by 
Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire  on  the  south. 
It  i»  said  to  derive  its  name  from  B recan,  famous  in 
legend  ary  story,  who  succeeded  to  it  about  the  com- 
BiencenteDt  of  tlte  fifth  century.  This  county  is 
ab<  •ut  35  miles  in  leugth,  30  in  breadth,  and  100  in 
circumference  ; containing  512,000  acres  of  land, 
2:. 2,000  of  which  are  in  a state  of  cultivation  ; and 
185,600  are-  wa*tc,  and  unfit  for  culture.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  six  hundreds  of  Biulth,  Crickhuwei, 
Devynnock.  Merthyr,  Pcnkelly,  and  Talgarth  : Its 
market  towns,  are  Brecknock,  Biulth,  Cnckhowcl, 
Hay  t it  has  62  parishes,  containing  6315  houses, 
and  31  633  inhabitants  ; of  whom,  14,34-6'  were  re- 
turned, in  1802,  a»  being  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  4204  in  various  trades  and  manufactures. 

Subhinity  and  beauty  are  strikingly  combined  in 
tbe  general  scenery  of  this  country.  Its  mountains, 
rising  in  rugged  majesty,  arc  separated  from  each 
other  by  cultivated  vales  ; or  by  glades,  whose  wind- 
ing rivers  are  overhung  on  either  side  with  the  rich 
and  varied  verdure  of  extensive  and  lofty  woods. 
**  Between  Slanspyddad  and  Pcnpont,”  says  an  intel- 
ligent tourist,  M the  scenery  is  truly  cnchantiug. 
The  Uske,  frequently  visible  from  the  road,  flows  on 
the  right  amidst  oaks  of  the  most  vivid  green,  which 
feather  down  the  hills  from  the  bottom  to  the  very 
summit.  All  the  rudeness  of  nature,  and  the  aspe- 
rities of  surface,  are  concealed  ; while,  for  the  space 
of  about  a mile,  every  combination  of  wood,  water, 
and  figure  of  ground,  as  viewed  from  the  road,  unites 
to  constitute  the  highest  perfection  of  landscape.  In 
majesty  and  sublimity,  the  banks  of  the  Wyc  infi- 
nitely surpass  this  ; but  in  point  of  beauty,  we  had 
seen  ootliiog  comparable  to  this  scene.”  Beyond 
Pcnpont,  however,  the  scenery  loses  much  of  its  in- 
terest. The  country  becomes  more  uniform  and  dull 
in  its  aspect  ; the  soil  degenerates  and  the  hills  have 
nothing  attractive  in  their  form  or  appearance,  ex- 
cept that  they  admit  of  cultivation,  which,  though  it 
increases  their  value,  diminishes  their  picturesque  ef- 
fect. The  principal  mountain  in  this  county  is  the 
V*un,  or  Brecknock  Beacon,  which  is  reckoned  the 
loftiest  m South  Wales.  The  most  important  of  its 
rivers,  uext  to  the  Wye,  which  forms  a natural  boun- 
dary between  this  county  and  Radnor,  is  the  U»kc, 
rising  from  the  Black  Mounta  n,  and  flowtng  through 
a fine  valley  towards  the  town  of  Brecknock. 

The  system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  Brcckuock- 
ahirr,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  con- 
tiguous county  of  Hereford  ; and  the  whole  district 
abounds  in  ail  the  necessary  articles  ot  subsistence. 
Its  chief  commodities  arc  corn,  cattle,  fish,  and  otter’s 
fur,  besides  woollen  cloth,  and  stockings.  Near  the 
borders  of  Glamorganshire,  which  abound  with  coal 
and  irou  ore,  several  forges  and  iron  foundcrics  have 
lately  been  established. 

This  county  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  na- 
tive princes  till  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  when 


Bernard  dc  Newmark  invaded  it  with  a large  body  Breda, 
of  English  and  Normans,  and  reduced  it  to  subjec- 
lion.  To  secure  his  new  conquest,  he  built  castles 
in  various  parts  of  it,  and  assigned  the  government 
of  them  to  his  principal  officers.  With  the  same  view', 
he  married  Nest,  grand  daughter  of  one  of  the  na- 
tive prince*,  whose  revengeful  spirit  involved  her  lord 
in  endless  trouble,  and  who  was  so  abandoned  as  to 
cause  her  son  to  be  disinherited,  by  swearing  falsely 
to  Henry  I„  that  he  was  the  fruit  of  an  unlawful 
amour.  The  lordslup  progressively  passed  to  Milo, 

Earl  of  Hereford,  and  his  sons  ; to  Humphrey  dc 
BuhuiiC  ; to  Philip  Bruse;  to  Thomas  Plantagcnet, 
sixth  sou  ot  Edward  111.;  and  afterwards  to  the 
dukedom  of  Buckingham,  till  an  attainder  vested  it 
iu  the  crown.  At  the  Restoration,  James  Butler, 
afterwards  duke  of  Ormond,  was  created  earl  of  Breck- 
nock. 

Besides  the  antiquities  already  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  tbe  tuwn  of  Brecknock,  there  is  a cause- 
way running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Isker, 
and  leading  probably  to  the  great  Roman  camp  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Another  Roman  road  has  been 
discovered  near  the  bridge  of  Capel  Rhyd  y Briw, 
and  another  along  the  top  of  unfrequented  mountains. 

In  a field  near  Brecknock  there  has  also  been  disco- 
vered a Roman  hypocaust- 

Ttiis  county  is  represented  by  one  member  in  par- 
liament. See  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Wales;  Malkin’s 
Scenery,  Anttijuities,  and  Biograr.hy  of  South  Wales  ; 

Evan’*  Cambrian  Itinerary ; Letters  Describing  a 
Tour  in  South  Wales,  by  a Pedestrian  Traveller ; 

The  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales , 

A.  D.  1108,  by  Giraldus  de  Barn,  illustrated  with 
Views,  Annotations,  &c.  by  Sir  Colt  Hoarc,  Bjrt. 

2 vuls.  4to.  London,  1806  ; and  An  Original  Tour 
in  Wales , in  the  fourth  volume  ot  Philips’  Modern 
Voyages  and  Travels . (Jc) 

BREDA,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant,  was  an- 
ciently a city  of  considerable  eminence,  and  was  go- 
verned by  sovereigns  of  its  own.  About  the  Year 
1100,  it  was  wrested  by  the  Duke  of  Brab.mt  From 
the  county  of  Stryen,  to  which  originally  belong- 
ed \ in  1212,  it  was  held  by  Godfrey  of  Bergue  as  a 
fief  oi  Brabant ; m 1284,  John  1.,  Duke  ot  Brabant, 
conferred  the  sovereignty  of  Breda  upon  Rason  de 
Gavre  j in  1326  it  was  sold  to  John  111.,  Duke  of  ' 
Brabant ; in  1351  it  was  transferred  to  John  de  Po- 
lano,  Lord  of  Licek  ; in  1404,  it  passed  with  his 
grand-daughter  Johanna  to  her  husband  Engelbert  of 
Nassau,  and  remained  in  the  family  of  Nassau,  till 
William  Hi.  of  England  dying  without  issue,  cau- 
sed it  to  be  left  in  abeyance. 

Breda  suffered  severely  during  the  sanguinary 
struggles  in  the  16th  century,  between  the  .Spaniards 
and  the  United  Proviuces,  and  pa»sed  m rapid  succes- 
sion from  one  master  to  another.  In  1567,  it  was  redu- 
ced by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  consequence  of  the  resist- 
ance made  by  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
to  the  claims  of  the  crown  of  Spain  ; but,  in  1 577, 
was  again  delivered  to  the  stalcs-gcm-ral.  In  1581, 
it  was  taken  by  the  .Spaniards  under  Claude  de  Bcr- 
laimont,  an  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Parma;  but,  in 
1590,  it  was  regained  by  Prince  Maurice,  who  sent 
a party  of  60  Dutch  soldiers  into  the  place,  couccal- 
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ed  under  planks  and  turf  in  a small  trading  vessel,  by 
whose  means  he  was  admitted  during  the  night,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  garrison.  It  is  rela- 
ted,  ‘hat  one  of  these  adventurers  being  unable  to  re- 
frain from  coughing  while  concealed  in  the  boat,  re- 
quested one  of  his  companions  to  put  him  to  death, 
lest  the  noise,  which  he  made,  should  occasion  the 
discovery  and  defeat  of  their  enterprise.  In  16*25,  it 
was  invested  by  Spinola  the  Spanish  general,  with  an 
army  of 30,000  men,  who  being  well  aware  of  its  great 
strength,  made  his  approaches  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  confined  his  operations  chiefly  to  a blockade, 
in  the  hope  of  reducing  it  by  famine.  The  garrison, 
which  consisted  of  Frencn,  Dutch,  and  English 
troops,  under  their  respective  officers,  colonels  Haute- 
rive,  Lohre,  and  Morgan,  and  which  amounted  only 
to  7000  infantry,  with  a few  troops  of  horse,  made  a 
most  vigorous  and  gallant  defence  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  their  commandant  Justin  of  Nassau,  natu- 
ral son  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  Besides  main* 
tainin g an  incessant  and  spirited  fire  upon  their  assail- 
ants, they  had  recourse  to  various  other  modes  of  an- 
noyance ; collected  an  immense  bason  of  water,  by 
stopping  the  course  of  the  river  Merck,  ami  direct- 
ing it  against  the  quarters  of  Sptnola,  swept  away 
numbers  of  his  forces,  covered  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try with  water,  and  introduced  so  great  a mortality 
into  his  camp,  that  there  was  scarcely  12,000  men 
fit  for  service.  The  Spani  h commander,  on  his 
part,  though  labouring  under  severe  sickness,  prose- 
cuted the  siege  with  extraordinary  skill  and  perseve- 
rance ; caused  Himself  to  be  carried  round  his  works 
in  a litter  j visited  every  post,  and  directed  every  ope- 
ration in  person  ; and  having  received  considerable 
reinforcements  to  his  army,  reduced  the  besieged,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  repuked  every  attempt  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to  throw  relief  into  the 
place.  Still  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  t hough  se- 
verely afflicted  with  disease  and  scarcity,  as  well  as 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  continued  to  make  the 
most  obstinate  resistance ; and,  by  the  united  good 
conduct  of  the  governor  and  magistrates,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  provisions,  were  able  to  hold  out 
four  months  lunger  than  had  been  calculated.  Henry 
Prince  of  Orange,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relieving  his 
faithful  subjects,  sent  a permission  to  the  governor  to 
surrender  upon  the  best  terms  that  he  might  be  able 
to  procure.  This  note,  which  had  no  signature,  was 
intercepted  by  Spinola,  who  took  care  that  it  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  Breda,  and  also  ac- 
companied it  with  the  offer  of  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation. Justin  of  Nassau,  however,  suspecting  that 
the  whole  might  be  a stratagem  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  observed  in  reply,  that  a permission  was  not  a 
command  to  submit  ; and  though  the  garrison  was 
reduced  to  one  half  of  its  number,  they  all  resolved  to 
continue  the  defence  till  they  should  receive  from 
their  prince  a positive  order  to  yield.  Henry  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  their  brave  determination, 
transmitted  tin  express  command,  that  they  should 
surrender  to  the  Spaniards  ; but  requested,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  should  be  informed,  by  signal,  how 
many  days  they  were  still  able  to  hold  out  ; and  was 
answered  by  eleven  fires  kindled  in  different  parts  of 
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the  city.  A duplicate  of  these  instructions  fell  into  the  inti 
hands  of  Spinola  ; but  though  he  was  thus  enabled  to  1 • 
understand,  by  the  signals  of  the  besieged,  that  they.™ 
must  necessarily  surrender  at  discretion  within  the  Wr^rx-1 
space  of  eleven  days,  he  generously  resolved  to  testi- 
fy his  respect  for  their  bravery,  by  offering  them  in- 
stantly tbe  most  honourable  and  advantageous  condi- 
tions. These  having  been  accepted,  and  the  garrison, 
which  bad  sustained  a siege  of  10  months,  sod  lose 
two-thirds  of  their  number,  having  marched  through 
the  gates,  the  Spanish  general  drew  up  his  army  to 
receive  them,  complimented  the  governor  andtheofi- 
ccrt  upon  their  distinguished  good  conduct,  comman- 
ded the  sick  and  wouuded  to  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  distributed  money  among  the  sol- 
diers, and  displayed  all  the  sentiments  of  a hero,  in  the 
testimony  which  he  paid  to  the  merit  of  the  vaa- 
quished.  In  1637,  it  was  recovered  by  Henry  prince 
of  Orange,  after  a siege  of  four  months,  who  requi- 
ted the  generosity  of  Spinola,  by  allowing  the  Spa- 
nish garrison  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  trar, 
and  loading  their  gallant  commander,  Omcr  de  Four- 
din,  with  distinguished  praises  and  valuable  present*. 

In  1667,  Breda  was  the  seat  of  the  famous  confe- 
rence, in  which  a general  peace  was  established  be- 
tween Louis  the  XIV.  of  France,  Charles  II.  of 
England,  Frederick  ill.  of  Denmark,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Provinces.  In  1793,  though 
the  fortifications  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  toe 
Dutch,  this  important  place  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  after  a siege  of  ten  days ; but,  in  the  same 
year,  was  again  delivered  up  by  capitulation  to  tbe 
States. 

Breda  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tbe  rivers  As 
and  Merck,  iu  a fertile  but  marshy  country,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  surrounded  with  water,  so  as  to  be  al- 
together inaccessible  to  an  army.  It  is  neatly  built, 
and  regularly  fortified,  surrounded  with  a wall  three 
milcv  in  circumference,  and  a ditch  well  filled  with 
water,  protected  by  bastions  and  a strong  ritadeL 
The  whole  tity  is  of  a triangular  form,  with  a gate 
built  of  brick  at  each  angle ; and  the  ramparts  are 
adorned  with  rows  of  elm  trees.  It  contains  abort 
*20  streets,  *2200  houses,  and  10,000  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  structures  are ; tlie  castle,  a magnificent 
square  building,  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
Merck  ; the  great  church,  which  is  a very  handsome 
edifice,  with  a remarkable  spire  362  feet  in  height ; 
and  the  mausoleum  of  Angeibert  or  Engelbert  II.  of 
Nassau,  adorned  with  various  statues  and  inscriptions. 

Its  woollen  manufactures  were  formerly  in  a prosper- 
ous state,  but  have  greatly  declined  since  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  46  miles  south  of  Amsterdam,  and  22 
south  south-east  of  Rotterdam.  North  Lat.  51*  37', 

East  Long.  4°  4-5'.  See  Foster’s  YratxU.  (q) 
13REDEMEYER  A, a genus  of  plants  of  tneeba* 
Diadelphia,  and  order  Octandria.  See  Botany,  p. 

2273. 

BRE  EZ  E.  See  M eteoiiology. 

11  RE  HONS.  See  Ireland. 

BREMEN,  the  capital  of  a duchy  of  the  same 
name,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  anciently  the  Pta- 
biranuin  of  Ptolemy,  and  was  known  as  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Its  in- 
habitants were  among  the  most  early  and  icalotn 
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an.  supporters  of  the  Reformation ; were  closely  besieged,  served  from  putrefaction,  and  have  acquired  the  ap-  Bremen- 

in  1547,  by  Groengcn,  governor  of  Zealand,  at  the  pearance  of  mummies ; but  its  antiseptic  virtues  have  l-  — - 

instance  of  Charles  V.  j and  were  strongly  charged  been  rated  by  travellers  far  beyond  the  truth.  Bre- 

by  that  emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburgh  in  1550,  men  contains  a physical  institute,  an  anatomical  the- 

on  account  of  their  obstinate  attachment  to  the  prin-  at  re,  a school  for  navigation,  a considerable  library,  a 

ciplcs  of  Calvin.  In  1644,  it  was  conquered  by  the  museum,  which  has  a tolerable  collection  of  serpents. 

Swedes;  and,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1646,  and  other  reptiles,  with  several  useful  mechanic  mo- 

it  was  secularized  into  a duchy  and  lief  of  the  em*  dels,  and  an  observatory,  under  the  direction  of  M. 

pire.  In  1654,  its  privileges  were  violated  by  Charles  Olbers,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  new  planets 
Gustavua  king  of  Sweden,  and  its  walls  invested  by  Pallas  and  Vesta.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  quar- 

an  army  of  that  prince  ; but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  ters,  each  of  which  has  its  own  court,  consisting  of  a 

elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  duke  of  Brunswick,  it  burgomaster  and  six  senators.  The  predominant  reli- 

was  enabled  to  make  Tread  against  its  assailants,  till,  gious  denomination  is  the  reformed  or  Calvinistic ; and 

by  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch,  a peace  was  conclu-  of  this  persuasion  are  the  magistrates,  who  generally 

ded  at  Stadcn,  iu  which  all  its  privileges  were  confir-  contrive  to  choose  their  successors  from  their  own 

med.  In  1675,  the  town  and  duchy  of  Bremen  were  sect ; though  the  Lutherans  arc  not  excluded  by  law 

overrun  by  the  forces  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  from  a share  in  the  government  of  the  town,  nor  are 

Luneburgh  ; but  were  retained  by  Sweden  at  the  much  inferior  in  pointof  number.  The  revenues  amount 

peace  of  Nimeguen,  iu  1679.  In  171-  it  was  redu-  to  about  100,000  rix  dollars,  and  arc  levied  by  a spe- 

ced  by  the  Danes  ; but  was  transferred,  in  1715,  to  cies  of  property  tax.  The  police  is  excellent  ; and 

the  elector  of  Brunswick,  as  an  equivalent  for  a sum  the  poor  are  so  well  provided  with  work,  that  no 

of  700,000  rix-dollars  ; and  in  1719,  it  was  ceded  by  beggars  are  seen  in  the  place. 

the  crown  of  Sweden  to  that  elector,  (upon  a pay-  The  inhabitants  of  Bremen  arc  rather  of  a short 
nient  of  one  million  of  rix-dollars, ) who  was  after-  stature,  and  form  a striking  contrast  with  the  tall 

wards  invested  by  the  emperor,  as  duke  of  Bremen  southern  Germans.  They  are  simple  and  frugal  in 

and  Verden.  In  1757,  the  French  took  possession  their  manners,  anJ  retain  many  very  primitive  modes 

of  the  city,  but  it  was  hastily  abandoned  in  the  year  of  living.  The  usual  hour  of  dinner  is  eleven  o'clock 

following,  when  it  was  instantly  occupied  by  the  in  the  forenoon ; but  on  Sundays,  it  is  the  practice 

Hanoverian  troops,  and  remained  under  the  govern-  to  breakfast  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  to  dine  at 

ment  of  tho  king  of  Great  Britain  as  elector  of  Bruns-  ten.  They  are  obliging,  frank,  charitable,  and  hos-  , 

wick,  till  the  late  subjugation  of  all  that  country  to  pitable  in  their  dispositions;  industrious, orderly,  and 

the  power  of  the  French  emperor.  peaceful,  in  their  habits  ; possessed  in  general  of  good 

The  town  of  Bremen  is  situated  upon  a kind  of  pe-  natural  abilities,  improved  by  a liberal  education  ; 

ninsula,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  Wcser  into  two  and  without  much  pretensions  or  display  of  litcra- 
parts,  called  the  old  and  the  new  town,  which  have  ture,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  chief  subjects  of 
communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  several  useful  knowledge.  Though  they  arc  little  addicted 
bridges  ; on  the  largest  of  which  is  a hydraulic  ma-  to  the  arts  of  luxury,  it  appears,  from  a painting  in 
chine  of  considerable  height,  for  drawing  and  distri-  the  senate-house,  that  the  use  of  coaches  was  known 
buting  water  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  among  them  at  a very  early  period.  In  the  piece  to 

On  the  building  which  contains  the  wheel,  is  the  fol-  which  we  allude,  and  which  is  a view  of  the  city 

lowing  inscription  : painted  in  1661,  is  represented  a quadrangular  car- 

••  Foftse  JW,  cM  touUrn ,«  supported  upon  four  pillars,  and  corcred  with 

9 a canopy,  but  open  on  each  side,  so  as  to  discover 

The  old  town  is  the  largest  and  most  populous,  the  persons  within  it. 
and  in  it  the  principal  inhabitants  have  their  winter  The  principal  manufactures  in  Bremen,  are  cloth, 
habitations,  while  their  gardens  and  places  of  resi-  cards,  linen,  Osnaburghs,  printed  calicoes,  stockings, 
dcnce  m summer  are  in  the  new  town.  The  streets  bonnets,  canvass  cards,  corks,  glass, starch,  andstrong 
of  the  old  town  arc  generally  very  narrow,  and  the  beer,  for  which  last  article  it  has  long  been  famed 
houses  very  old-fashioned  and  inconvenient  in  their  over  the  continent.  It  is  celebrated  also  for  its  Rhe* 
structure.  The  houses  in  both  towns,  and  in  thesu-  nish  wine,  the  sale  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the 
burbs,  are  calculated  at  5105,  and  the  number  of  the  city,  and  is  confined  to  the  public  vaults.  It  is  much 
inhabitants  at  40,000.  In  the  market-place  is  a large  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  carries  on  a consi- 
statue  of  Rolando ; and  several  of  the  public  build-  derable  traffic  in  blubber  and  whale  bone  with  the 
ings  are  very  handsome  edifices,  the  chief  of  which,  south  of  Germany.  Great  quantities  of  salmon,  al- 
arc  the  town- hall,  loaded  with  ornaments  ; the  change,  so,  arc  taken  by  the  inhabitants,  and  are  chiefly  pre- 
ss neat  modern  building  ; opposite  to  this  a coffee-  pared  for  exportation  by  being  smoke-dried.  Its 
house,  remarkable  for  the  numerous  figures  in  basso  commerce  with  France,  especially  in  wines,  is  very 
relievo  on  its  walls;  the  arsenal,  the  college,  the  I.u-  considerable.  Its  exports  in  iron,  flax,  and  linen, 
therJin  orphan  house,  and  the  Lutheran  church.  Un-  to  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  also  very  valu- 
der  the  last  mentioned  structure  is  a celebrated  vault,  able  ; and  next  to  Hamburgh,  it  hss  more  trade  with 
c*llcd  the  «*  Bley-kellcr,"  or  lead  cellar,  because  the  America  than  any  other  maritime  town  in  Germany, 
lead  roof  of  the  cathedral  having  been  melted  by  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  trade  of  Bremen  with 
lightning,  fell  into  this  place,  which  continues  to  be  foreign  countries  should  be  bo  extensive,  when  it  is 
•o  frve  from  moisture,  that  certain  dead  bodies,  which  considered,  that  large  vessels  can  ascend  the  Wcser 
Lave  been  deposited  within  it*  walls,  have  been  pre-  only  to  within  two  leagues  of  the  citv,  smaller  ones 
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only  to  within  a league  and  a half ; and  that  thus  all 
the  merchandise,  whether  export  or  import,  must  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  a second  time  at  Vcgcsack,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  port  of  Bremen.  It  is  inferior 
to  Hamburgh  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce  ; 
but  it  occupies  nearly  as  much  ground,  and  the 
streets  are  cleaner  and  wider,  the  houses  better  built, 
mod  the  whole  better  planned  as  a city.  Bremen  is 
ten  German  miles  distant  from  Munden,  twelve  from 
Zell,  and  an  equal  distance  from  Harr  burgh.  East 
Long.  9°,  North  Lat.  53°  30'.  See  Holcruft's  Tru 
v tU  ; and  Kmgge's  Journey  to  Lower  Sojo  <tf.  (y) 
BRENNER  Mountains,  formerly  denominated, 
the  tthttlian  Alps , are  a chain  o!  mountains  iu  the 
Tyrvl,  running  in  a north  easterly  direction  from 
Sterz  ng  to  Inspruck.  The  muiinum  Brenner, 
from  which  the  chain  derives  its  name,  is  so  called 
from  the  frequent  thunder  storms  which  rage  on  its 
summit  ; and,  according  to  Beaumont,  is  only  5109 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  moun- 
tains are  Gefrorn,  which  rises  from  the  midst  of  a 
long  course  of  glaciers,  running  north-cast  and 
south-west,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
chain,  and  continually  covered  with  snow ; Ha- 
bichspiz,  Tnbutaan,  and  Bock-kogo.  There  are 
also,  on  the  north-west,  mounts  Lorenzen,  Fartschel, 
and  Tschafatfch  ; and,  on  the  south  east,  Glander, 
Schloss,  Pragls,  and  Pallanser.  The  Brenner  moun- 
tains rival  the  Alps  in  numerous  glaciers,  and  arc  in- 
ferior neither  in  height  nor  ruggedness  to  those  of 
Appenzel.  Their  summits  are  entirely  bare,  and 
appear  to  be  granitic  ; while  the  inferior  mountains 
are  calcareous  or  argillaceous.  In  the  glacier  of  Stu- 
ben,  which  is  4692  feet  above  the  sea,  the  granite 
and  porphyry  are  often  covered  with  calcareous  stones, 
and  “ it  presents,”  says  Pinkerton,  “ the  usual  phe- 
nomena of  such  scenes,  with  beautiful  pyramids  of 
azure,  which  in  sun  shine  reflect  a blaze  of  light.” 
The  town  of  Steinach  standi  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  chain  ; and  when  approaching  these  mountains 
from  Italy,  thr  ascent  is  almost  gradual  from  Trent 
to  their  highest  peak.  The  high  road  leading  to 
Inspruck  passe*  over  them,  extending  along  their 
summits  nearly  12  miles.  It  is  very  secure  and 
agreeable  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
but  very  dangerous  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  ava- 
lanches. The  mountains  towards  the  south  are  rich 
m wood  and  pasturage,  but  tho^e  on  the  north  arc 
bleak  and  barren.  Near  the  glaciers  are  found  rock 
crystals  of  various  colours ; and  the  inferior  ranges 
contain  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  iron, 
alum,  and  sulphur.  In  the  valley  of  Zill,  is  a mine 
of  gold,  but  scarcely  worth  the  expense  and  labour 
of  working  it.  See  Pinkerton's  Geography,  vol  i.  p. 
387,  and  Beaumont's  IUuelian  Alps,  (l) 

BRENTFORD,  a market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thame*,  about  seven  mile*  from  Lon- 
don. The  river  Brent,  from  which  it  derive*  it*  name, 
passes  through  it,  and  divides  it  into  the  old  and 
new  town;  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  the  pa- 
rish of  Great  Ealing,  and  the  other  to  the  parish  of 
I Lowell.  It  is  a long,  straggling,  ill  paved  town, 
inf-  rsperved  with  a lew  good  modern  built  houses  ; 
and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  shop-keepers  and  trades- 
men. The  church  is  a modern  structure,  built  in  the 


reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  rebuilt  in  1764,ajid  serve*  a*  Brerx 
a chapel- of  ease  to  Great  Ealing.  Brmfurd  it  a -t** 
place  of  considerable  traffic.  Its  communication  w:th 
the  capital  is  greatly  LcditaLd  by  the  Thames,  and 
market  boats  go  every  tide  to  London.  The  arm 
western  road  also  passes  through  the  middle  of  rise 
town.  Its  principal  trade  consists  in  making  null; 
in  an  extensive  distillery,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  and  earthen  ware.  It  has  also  s flour 
mill,  on  the  same  construction  a*  the  late  Albion 
mill*,  which,  with  its  other  manufacture*,  afford*  rt*. 
ployment  for  its  numerous  poor.  About  a mile  west 
of  Brentford  is  Sion-house,  formerly  a o Minted 
nunnery,  now  a seat  of  the  Duke  ot  Northumber- 
land ; and,  at  the  cast  extremity  of  the  village,  on  ;be 
opposite  side  uf  the  Thame*,  arc  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  Kew.  Brentford  is  chiefly  noted  for  being 
the  seat  of  election  for  the  member*  of  the  county, 
when  it  is  the  resort  of  all  the  rabble  of  the  metropo- 
lis. It  ba»  two  annual  fairs  for  horses,  c.ittle,  tags, 
goods,  6c c. ; one  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  the  other 
on  the  13th  of  .September.  It  contain*  277  house*, 
and  H43  inhabitants,  uf  whom  331  are  returned  a 
employed  in  various  trades,  (p) 

BRESCIA,  anciently  named  Bkixia,  acityof 
Italy,  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Mella,  sad 
chief  place  of  the  d<strict  of  Brescia.  It  was  t*  und* 
cd  by  the  Gauls,  under  the  command  of  Beam- 
sus  ; or,  as  others  suppose,  of  Brcnnus;  but  af- 
terward* became  a colony  of  the  Rumar*.  Iu  119 
it  is  said  to  have  received  the  Climtaiu  faith,  by  the 
preaching  of  Apollinarit  bishop  of  Ravenna.  In  412, 
it  was  burnt  by  Radagas&us,  king  of  the  Goths;  butwai 
rebuilt  by  Attila  in  452.  It  was  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  Lombards  ; but  wa>  taken  by  Charlemagne  in 
771,  who  founded  it*  church  of  St  Deni*,  ft  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  various  revolution*  in  Italy, 
especially  in  the  disputes  between  the  Guelph*  and 
Gibelines;  and,  during  a space  of  28  years,  is  said  to 
have  changed  ita  master*  seven  times.  It  was  bog 
under  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Milan,  before  it 
surrendered  itself,  in  1426,  t»*  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice. It  was  taken  and  pillaged  in  1512,  by  Gas- 
ton dc  Foix,  general  of  Louis  XI  I. ; but  was  again 
restored  to  the  Venetian*  by  Francis  I.  in  1517.  b 
1478,  and  in  1524,  it  was  visited  by  a dreadful  pesti* 
lence,  which,  at  the  first  of  these  dates,  swept  away 
25,000  persons.  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  uiidcr 
Bonaparte,  in  1796  ; and  in  1799  by  the  Austrian* 
and  Russians,  to  whom  the  French  garrison  sums* 
dered  as  prisoners  of  war.  By  the  treaty  of  Luoe- 
ville,  in  1801,  it  became  a constitutional  part  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

It  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Garza,  at  the  foot 
of  a range  of  mountains,  in  a beautiful  plain,  rilled 
with  trees,  covered  with  flowers,  and  watered  by  * 
multitude  of  rivulets.  It  is  about  a leagyie  in  cir- 
cumference, surrounded  with  good  walls,  in  which 
are  five  gates,  and  defended  by  a castle,  which  i* 
placed  upon  a height,  and  completely  command*  the 
town.  The  strict*  arc  clcau  and  hand»ome ; lad 
most  of  them  washed  by  small  streams  from  the  ri- 
ver. It  contains  several  public  squares  ; the  Urgent 
of  which  is  surrounded  with  piazzas,  and  has  the 
town-house  in  its  centre.  It  has  19  parish  churches 
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Br«di.  several  of  which  arc  adorned  with  fine  painting!  and 
statues ; 30  convents,  a general  hospital,  a lyceum, 
and  several  charitable  houses  ; a palace  of  justice, 
which  is  a magnificent  stone  building,  constructed 
from  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Vulcan,  and  remarka- 
ble for  its  fine  architecture  and  paintings  in  fresco  ; 
and  a cathedral,  which  is  a modern  edifice,  and  in 
which  is  shewn  the  famous  cross  or  standard  of  Con- 
stantine. To  Cardinal  Qmrint,  who  was  once  bi- 
shop of  Brescia,  and  who,  besides,  contributing  li- 
berally' to  the  building  of  the  cathedral,  also  present- 
ed the  city  with  a library,  the  magistracy,  in  1750, 
erected  two  marble  statues,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  church,  and  the  other  in  the  library.  It  is 
the  sec  of  a bishop,  suffragan  of  Milan,  who  used 
formerly  to  bear  the  title  of  Duke,  Marquis,  or 
Earl ; and  its  magistracy,  before  the  revolution,  con- 
sisted of  600  citizens,  divided  into  several  councils, 
under  a noble  Venetian,  who  presided  in  quality  of 
governor,  or  Podesta,  a designation,  which  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  chief  magistrates,  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  as  in  the  following  line  of  Juve- 
nal ; 

-■  — Pidtnamm,  Cahiuntmcr  ene  potntun. 

Bishop  Burnet  3peaksof  Brescia  as  in  his  time,  «*  a 
great  town,  full  of  trade  and  wealth.”  The  inhabi- 
tants are  very  ingenious  and  industrious,  and  carry  on 
several  flourishing  manufactures.  It  has  long  been 
famed  especially  for  its  pistol  and  musket  barrels, 
swords,  knives,  and  other  articles  of  armoury ; and, 
n its  nc  ighbourhood  are  considerable  iron  mines  and 
forges,  in  one  of  which  300  workmen  are  employed. 
In  the  valleys  in  its  environs,  arc  found  also  copper, 
jasper,  alabaster,  touch-stones  as  black  as  ebony,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a polish  like  mirrors  ; and  a pe- 
culiar stone,  which  resists'the  influence  of  Arc,  and  from 
a single  block  of  which  they  cut  a number  of  pots  or 
vessels,  always  taking  the  smaller  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  larger.  There  are  made  also  at  this  place 
great  numbers  of  mill-stones  ; the  smaller  of  a soft 
grey  stone,  very  easily  cut,  but  quickly  hardening 
in  the  air;  and  the  larger  of  a kind  of  granite  stud, 
ded  with  calcareous  substances.  Lint  seed  oil,  but  es- 
pecially grape-stoue  oil,  is  made  at  Brescia  in  consi- 
derable quantities;  in  preparing  the  last  of  which,  the 
following  process  is  followed  : The  mass,  which  re- 

mains io  the  wine  press,  is  beaten,  kneaded,  and  sift- 
ed, till  the  stones  be  separated  from  the  adhering 
substances ; they  are  then  winnowed,  bybeing  thrown 
into  the  air  by  a shovel,  and  left  to  dry  during  the 
space  of  a month  ; they  are  next  bruised  under  a 
stone ; roasted  in  a copper  over  the  fire,  wrapped  in 
a piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and,  lastly  put  into  the  oil- 
press.  The  fisheries  on  the  lakes  of  Esco  and  Guar- 
da.  furnish  considerable  employment,  as  well  as  an 
important  article  of  traffic  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bres- 
cia and  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  rivers  Adige  and 
Oglio,  besides  excellent  fish,  there  is  found  also 
quantities  of  gold  ; and  one  person,  by  washing  the 
sand,  will  gain,  ordinarily  12,  and  sometimes  50  sols 
a day.  The  trade  in  linen  and  woollen  cloths  is  con- 
siderable. That  in  iron  yields  170.000  francs  per 
annum  ; in  flax,  360,000;  and  in  silk,  which  is  the 
principal  manufacture  of  the  place,  two  millions  and 
a half.  The  Bresciao  territories  abound  in  excellent 
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pasturage;  ami  cheese  is  exported  by  the  peasants  to  Breslau, 
the  amount  of  130,000  livres  annually.  To  these  Y~“* 
pastures  the  people  around  Lodi,  who  make  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  called  Parmesan  cheese,  bring 
their  herds  of  rows,  during  the  winter  half  year. 

One  of  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  vicinity  of 
Brescia  is  a wine  called  Santo,  which  is  of  a golden 
colour,  and  an  agreeable  sweetness.  In  making  this 
wine,  the  grapes  are  kept  till  the  month  of  February, 
and  put  into  the  press  when  the  weather  is  cold.  It 
is  afterwards  exposed  to  a strong  degree  of  cold, 
that  it  may  not  ferment  much;  and  is  then  sealed  up 
for  the  space  of  three  or  four  years.  The  commerce 
of  Brescia  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  are  greatly 
promoted  by  the  numerous  rivers  in  its  vicinity,  the 
waters  of  which  are  distributed  with  the  utmost  care 
and  economy  in  all  directions  ; and  give  motion  to 
an  infinity  of  mills  and  machinery  for  spinuing  silk, 
manufacturing  paper,  hammering  iron  and  copper, 
sawing  wood,  and  boring  cannon,  See.  These  streams 
arc  farmed  at  a high  rent ; and  oic  proprietor  is  said 
to  draw  40,000  francs  annually  for  the  water  on  his 
domains.  From  the  land,  through  which  those  ca- 
nals and  rivulets  pass,  it  is  common  to  raise  a crop  of 
flax  or  millet,  after  one  of  wheat  in  the  same  year  ; 
the  fields  are  frequently  manured  by  a crop  of  lu- 
ins,  being  raised  and  left  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
ts  population  is  about  42,000;  its  distance  from 
Milan  44  miles,  from  Mantua  32,  from  Crema  30 ; 
its  N.  I.at.  45°  31',  and  E.  Long.  10°  5’.  Sec  Bi- 
shop Burnet’s  Travels  p.  96  ; Scott’s  Itinerant i 
d* Italia,  p.  96. ; and  Tynna’a  Almanack  du  Com- 
merce pour  1811,  p.  919.  (q) 

BRESLAU,  or  Brbslaw,  the  capital  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Germany. 

Its  origin  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  to  have 
been  a bishop’s  see  in  1033,  and  to  have  been  burned 
by  the  Tartars  in  1241.  In  1335  it  was  united  to 
the  crowfl  of  Bohemia,  and  its  chief  magistrates  were 
constituted  governors  of  the  whole  principality,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
shewed  great  favour  to  the  city,  and,  in  1348  espe- 
cially, conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  many  important 
privileges,  which  were  still  farther  augmented  by  his 
son  Vonceslaus.  In  1635  it*  government  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  it  conti- 
nued subject  to  his  successors  till  the  year  1741, 
when  it  was  united  to  the  Prussian  dominions.  In 
1757,  a small  Prussian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Augustus  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick  Beveni,  was 
driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  the  city  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  victorious  Austrians;  but,  in  the  space 
of  four  weeks,  it  was  recovered  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Austrian  garrison,  to  the  amount  of 
18,000,  wi  rc  made  prisoners  of  war.  In  this  last  siege 
several  of  it!  churches  were  greatly  damaged,  the  li- 
brary of  St  Mary  Magdalen  destroyed  by  the  falling 
of  a bomb,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs  burnt 
to  the  ground. 

Breslau  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oder, 
where  that  river  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ohlau,  and 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  the  Utter  as  by  a moat. 

All  that  part  of  the  town  which  stands  between  this 
stream  and  the  present  walls,  was  added  by  the  Em- 
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Arnlau.  peror  Charles  IV.  t but  the  new  town  is  of  a still 
more  recent  date,  and  was  not  inclosed  within  the 
fortifications  till  the  year  1529.  The  whole  town 
and  suburbs  occupy  an  extent  of  two  German  miles ; 
and  among  the  towns  of  Prussia  it  hold  the  third 
place,  ranking  next  to  Berlin  and  Konigsberg.  Ac- 
cording to  Kuttner,  it  is  a u dirty  old  and  dull  town/* 
but  contains  many  spacious  streets,  the  houses  of 
which  are  three,  four,  and  live  stories  high,  exclusive 
of  the  ground  floor,  several  large  squares,  and  a va- 
riety of  magnificent  public  edifices,  which  are  much 
obscured  with  smoke  and  dirt.  The  chief  of  these 
are,  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  of  which  the  great 
altar  is  a remarkable  piece  of  workmanship  ; the  Lu- 
theran church  of  St  Elizabeth,  the  clock  of  which 
is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe  ; the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  from  the  front  of  which  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  may  be  seen  ; the  Calvinists  church  of  St 
Mary  Magdalen  ; the  College  of  the  Jesuits  ; the 
buildings  of  the  Academy  ; the  Exchange  j the 
Custom-house ; the  Bishop's  Palace ; and  a monu- 
ment, erected  by  his  own  family,  to  General  Count 
Tauenzien,  who  was  governor  of  Breslau,  and  com- 
manded during  the  siege  of  1760.  There  is  also  in 
this  town  a college  of  physicians,  a botanical  garden, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  two  armouries,  a mint,  and 
several  public  libraries.  In  the  chamber  of  war  and 
domains  is  a wooden  model  of  the  Giant  Mountains, 
executed  by  Kahl,  who  received  for  it  GOO  rix* dollars. 
Among  the  beauties  of  the  place  may  also  be  men- 
tioned the  walks  to  certain  gardens  in  the  vicinity, 
especially  to  the  English  garden  of  Prince  Hohenlohe 
at  Scheitin.  The  inhabitants  of  Breslau  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith  at  an  early  period  -,  and  both 
the  magistracy  and  consistory  arc  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion. 

Breslau  is  the  centre  of  the  * rade  of  Silesia ; has 
an  easy  communication  with  Hamburgh  by  means 
of  the  canal  which  joins  the  Oder  with  the  Elbe ; 
carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  north  of 
Germany  and  the  Baltic ; and  supports  various  im- 
portant manufactures,  for  the  encouragement  of  which 
many  useful  establishments  have  been  made.  Its 
merchants  instituted,  in  1784,  a large  manufactory 
for  iron  wares,  which  was  immediately  invested  with 
great  privileges  by  his  Prussian  majesty  ; permitted 
to  send  its  goods  to  every  part  of  his  dominions  ; to 
import  its  raw  materials  duty  free  ; and  to  protect  its 
workmen  from  military  service.  The  other  principal 
productions  of  the  place,  are  broad  cloths,  a mixed 
stuff  made  of  wool  and  silk,  paper,  powder,  needles, 
hats,  woollen  stockings,  leather,  calicoes,  serge,  and 
various  figurers.  It  is  filled  with  tanners,  dyers, 
and  furriers,  to  whose  different  operations  the  waters 
of  the  Ohlau,  which  passes  through  the  town,  af- 
ford the  greatest  facilities.  Its  chief  exports  arc, 
the  linens  of  Silesia,  which  are  so  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  arc  purchased  at  the  fair  of  Breslau 
chiefly  by  the  Dutch  traders  ; flax,  thread,  and  wool, 
of  which  last,  however,  foreign  dialers  arc  permitted 
to  purchase  only  the  surplus  of  the  market ; fine 
cloths,  some  of  which  arc  sent  as  far  as  Persia  ; and 
madder,  which  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  imports,  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  hops,  the 


sale  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  magistrates,  E1*!*. 
who  fix  the  price,  and  of  whom  the  brewer#  are  obli-  #f‘** 
ged  to  purchase ; from  Hungary,  antimony,  orpimeat, 
prunes,  honey,  saffron,  sulphur,  tartar,  win?,  5cc, ; 
from  Vienna,  saffron,  quicksilver,  ochre,  wine,  1c. ; 
from  Poland,  indigo-plant,  wax,  honey,  cotton,  cof. 
fee,  rhubarb,  tea,  leather,  and  peltry  ; from  Stettin, 
and  the  other  ports  of  the  Baltic,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  wines,  spices,  herrings,  iron,  train-oil, 
lintsced,  See. ; from  Holland,  all  kinds  of  spices, 
drugs,  cloths,  sugars,  dyeing  materials,  &c ; from 
Italy,  silks,  drugs,  spices,  dried  fruits,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  Levant  trade. 

At  Breslau  there  are  two  great  public  fairs  every 
year,  each  of  which  continues  eight  days.  There 
are  three  large  market-places  ; called  the  great  m r- 
led  ; the  salt  market , where  glass,  leather,  wax,  ho- 
ney, &c.  arc  also  sold ; and  the  nem  market,  where 
the  wood  merchants  chiefly  transact  business.  The 
population  exceeds  60,000,  of  which  a great  propor- 
tion arc  French,  Bohemians,  and  other  foreigners; 
and  immense  numbers  of  Jews  had  their  residence  b 
the  city  till  the  year  1744,  when  the  king  of  Prussia 
banished  them  all  from  the  place,  except  a few  of  the 
best  known  families,  and  suen  as  were  employed  in  the 
mint.  The  lands  round  Breslau  arc  extremely  level; 
and  those  parts  which  are  nearest  the  rivers  are  of  a 
sandy  and  swampy  nature.  It  is,  however,  an  ex- 
cellent com  country,  yielding  rich  pasturage,  abouod- 
iug  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  its  cows.  The  roads  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  town  are  in  a wretched  state,  but  the  ca- 
nals and  dykes  are  kept  in  good  repair.  Breslau  w 
35  German  miles  from  Berlin,  44  from  Leipsic,  7* 
from  Hamburgh,  40  from  Prague,  and  54  from 
Vienna.  E.  Long.  17°  S',  N.  Lat.  51°  6'.  See  KotU 
ocr's  Travels  through  Denmarkt  Sweden,  Austria, 
and  Italy,  in  179S  and  1799,  letter  xvi.  Guibcrt, 
Journal  d'un  Voyage  en  AUemagne  en  1773,  tom.  ii 
p.  123,  Paris,  1803  ; and  Tynna’s  Almanack  du  Com- 
merce pour  1811,  p.  961.  (q) 

BREST,  a sea  port  town  of  France,  and  formerly 
capital  of  the  province  of  Britanny,  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  a district  in  the  department  of  Finis* 
tenv.  It  is  the  Gesnbrivate,  or  jorit'ates  Port  us  of 
the  Romans.  One  of  the  most  remarkabte  event*  b 
its  history  is  an  attempt,  which  was  made  agaiMt 
it  in  1694,  by  Lord  Berkely  with  a fleet  of  29  ship* 
of  war,  and  a number  of  other  armed  vessels,  having 
on  board  12  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  marines 
under  the  command  of  General  Talmacbe;  but  the 
fortifications  of  the  place  had  been  so  thoroughly  re- 
paired by  Marshal  Vauban,  and  the  French  so  com- 
pletely prepared  to  oppose  the  expedition  of  the  Bri- 
tish, that  the  latter  were  repulsed,  after  a desperate 
conflict,  with  the  loss  of  400  seamen,  900  soldiers 
and  their  leader,  Talmache,  who  died  of  a wound  b 
his  thigh. 

Brest  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Brest ; and,  when 
seen  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  opens  in  a pleasing 
manner  to  the  view  of  the  observer,  and  appears 
much  larger  to  the  eye  than  it  is  in  reality.  The 
works  of  the  fortifications,  mingled  with  garden* and 
summer  houses,  present  a very  interesting  spectacle ; 
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and  have  furnished  the  celebrated  Vernet  with  the 
- subject  of  one  of  hit  finest  paintings.  Brest  is  a 
Urge  well-built  town,  and  contains  several  very  hand- 
some and  regular  streets;  but  the  greater  part  are 
narrow,  winding,  and  inconveniently  contrived.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Cote 
du  Brest,  and  the  other  the  Cote  tie  Hecouvrancc , be- 
tween which  there  is  no  communication  but  by  boats. 
It  has  two  parish  churches,  a governor,  a board  of  ad- 
miralty, and  a marine  seminary.  It  is  justly  consider- 
ed as  the  capital  of  the  French  marine  ; and  its  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  objects  of  curiosity,  are  almost  all 
coonectcd  with  naval  occupations.  Those  which 
are  most  deserving  of  notice,  arc  its  barracks,  maga- 
zine*,  rope- walks,  sail-cloth  manufactories,  forges 
tnd  founder)',  the  lodging  of  the  galley  slaves,  the 
hospital;  the  theatre,  which  is  small  but  elegant; 
the  arsenal,  an  immense  and  superb  structure  ; the 
walk,  called  Ic  Court  d*  Ajvtor  ae  la  reunion , where 
it  was  intended  that  a fine  statue  of  Neptune  should 
be  erected  ; the  dock -yard,  which  is  well  construct- 
ed, but  which  foreigners,  and  even  Frenchmen  them- 
selves, arc  very  rarely  permitted  to  inspect ; and  the 
quay,  which,  on  one  ride  of  the  port,  is  above  a mile 
in  length,  and  200  paces  in  breadth,  covered  with 
storehouses  nearly  throughout  the  whole  of  its  ex- 
tent. But  it  is  principally  famous  for  its  excellent 
road  and  harbour,  which  are  capable  of  containing 
500  ships  of  war,  in  an  anchorage  of  8,  10,  and  15 
fathoms  at  low  water;  and  which,  next  to  those  of 
Toulon,  arc  the  safest  and  most  spacious  on  the  whole 
French  coast.  The  entrance,  which  is  from  the  south- 
west, is  a very  narrow  and  difficult  passage ; and 
hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Gullet.  It 
15  guarded  by  a castle  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  and 
on  the  land  side  by  a large  ditch  and  other  strong 
fortifications.  Near  this  entrance  is  a flying  bridge, 
or  a kind  of  chest  capable  of  containing  five  or  six 
persons,  suspended  by  a cable  and  pulleys,  and  drawn 
to  either  side  by  a rope,  which  moves  upon  a cylin- 
der. Besides  the  commerce  connected  with  marine 
armaments,  the  town  of  Brest  has  a considerable 
trade  in  wines  and  brandy,  and  carries  on  a fishery 
»n  sardines,  mackcral,  and  other  fish.  There  are 
two  fairs  held  at  Brest  on  the  two  first  days  of  each 
month,  at  which  cattle,  skins,  liuen  cloths,  and  other 
articles  of  merchandise,  are  sold.  At  spring  tides  it 
is  high  water  in  the  port  at  3b  3S'  SO1' ; but  without 
the  gullet,  the  tides  are  £thsof  an  hour  earlier.  The 
population  of  Brest  is  26,000.  Its  distance  from  Paris 
is  125  leagues,  from  Amsterdam  180,  from  Bour- 
deaux  100,  from  Havre  90,  irom  Marseilles  205, 
from  Rochelle  75,  from  Toulon  212,  from  Cadiz  300, 
from  Lyons  165  ; and  its  N.  Lat.  48°  23',  W.  Long. 
4®  30*.  See  Tynna’s  Almanach  du  Commerce  pour 

1811,  p.  610.  (?) 

BRETON,  or  Cape  Breton,  an  island  lying  near 
the  east  coast  of  North  America,  between  45°  and 
47°  North  Lat.,  and  between  50°  and  60°  West 
Long,  from  London.  With  the  islands  Newfound- 
land and  St  John,  it  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  ; and  a narrow 
passage  of  about  four  leagues  in  length,  and  half  a 
league  in  breadth,  named  the  GutofCauso,  separates 
it  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is 
VOL.  rv.  PART  II.  * 


about  an  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  sixty  in  breadth,  Bretou. 
but  of  a very  irregular  figure  ; for  it  is  so  much  inter*  v v—” 
sected  by  bays  and  small  rivers',  that  it  lias  the  ap- 
pearance of  a cluster  of  islands  ; and  its  two  princi- 
pal parts  are  joined  by  a neck  of  land  not  more  than 
eight  hundred  paces  in  length.  It  was  discovered 
about  the  year  1500  by  the  Normans  and  Bretons, 
who  navigated  these  seas ; and  being  supposed  to  be 
a part  of  the  continent,  it  was  named  Cape  Breton, 
which  name  has  been  absurdly  retained.  The  French 
took  possession  of  it  in  1713,  and  at  a great  ex  pence 
erected  Fort  Dauphin,  which  they  made  their  princi- 
pal settlement  ; but  the  harbour  having  been  found 
to  be  of  very  difficult  access,  it  was  abandoned,  and 
Fort  Louisbourg  was  erected  in  1720,  the  fortifica- 
tion of  which  is  said  to  have  cost  them  not  less  than 
oiip  and  a half  millions  sterling.  All  the  harbours  of 
the  island  arc  open  to  the  east  and  south  : the  north 
coast  is  elevated,  and  almost  inaccessible.  The  har- 
bour of  Louisbourg,  once  among  the  best  in  North 
America,  is  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  extends  into  the 
country  four  leagues,  m a winding  direction,  and 
contains  good  anchorage,  being  in  all  places  at  least 
seven  fathoms  deep,  its  entrance,  formed  by  two 
small  islands,  is  four  hundred  yards  wide ; and  by 
means  of  Cape  Lorembic  in  its  vicinity,  is  discover- 
able by  ships  at  a considerable  distance. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  lakes  which  overspread 
one  half  of  the  island,  and  are  frozen  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  to  the  extensive  forests  which  cover 
the  higher  grounds,  and  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  climate  is  cold  and  damp.  The  soil,  which 
is  generally  swampy,  and  covered  with  a light  kind  of 
moss,  is  but  ill  adapted  for  cultivation  : On  the  lands, 
however,  towards  the  south,  considerable  quantities 
of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  raised  ; and  the  island  at 
present  abounds  with  fine  hard  wood,  and  excellent 
timber. 

While  the  French  possessed  this  island,  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  gradually  increased  to  four  thousand, 
who  were  composed  partly  of  Indians,  and  partly  of 
ruined  adventurers  from  Europe.  They  established 
themselves  on  all  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  they 
found  a proper  beach  for  drying  cod,  which  became 
the  chief  object  of  their  attention.  As  the  soil  was 
unfit  for  agriculture,  they  did  little  more  than  culti- 
vate a few  pot  herbs  for  their  own  sustenance  ; and 
thescantinessuf  the  pasture  prevented  them  from  rear- 
ing cattle.  Although  the  island  was  covered  with 
forests  before  it  was  inhabited,  the  wood  was  chiefly 
used  for  fuel,  and  very  little  timber  was  exported. 

An  inconsiderable  fur  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  ex- 
port of  the  skins  of  elks,  bears,  otters,  foxes,  and 
other  wild  animals.  Greater  advantages  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  coal  mines,  winch  abound  in 
the  island,  and  which  could  have  been  wrought  at 
little  expence,  as  the  coal  lies  in  a horizontal  direc- 
tion, not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  below  the 
surface.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  demaod  for 
that  article  in  New  England,  these  valuable  mines 
were  wrought  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  with 
balla&i  the  ships  which  sailed  to  the  French  West 
India  islands.  The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  fisheries ; the  value  of  which, 
while  the  island  was  in  possession  of  the  French,  Iqia 
S M 
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Breton,  been  estimated  at  one  million  sterling.  Besides  the 
great  export  of  fish  to  Europe,  part  was  sent  to  the 
French  West  India  islands  ; in  return  for  which  they 
received  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  and  molasses.  As  the 
islanders  could  not  consume  all  these  commodities, 
they  were  allowed  to  export  what  they  did  not  need 
to  Canada  ; and  they  received  iu  exchange  wood, 
brick,  cattle,  vegetables,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  possession  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton must  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  a war  with 
France,  be  a most  valuable  acquisition  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, a plan  was  laid,  and  successfully  executed,  for 
wresting  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1715. 
The  scheme  was  planned  in  Bostou,  recommended  by 
their  general  assembly,  and  approved  of  by  his  majes- 
ty. In  New  England  a body  of  6000  troop!  was 
formed,  under  the  conduct  of  a Mr  Pcpperel,  a mer- 
chant of  extensive  influence  in  that  country,  who, 
though  unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  proposing  and  planning  the  enter- 
prise. While  the  French  garrison  at  Louisbourg 
was  known  to  be  extremely  disaffected  to  the  colony, 
and  to  have  been  for  six  months  almost  in  open  re- 
bellion against  its  officers,  commodore  Warren  arri- 
ved at  Causo  with  ten  ships  of  war,  embarked  the 
troops  of  New  England  in  transports,  and  landed 
them  in  Cape  Breton  without  opposition.  The  ene- 
my abandoned  their  giaud  battery,  which  was  de- 
tached from  the  town,  and  the  immediate  seizure  of  it 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  While 
the  6000  American  troops,  reinforced  by  800  British 
marines,  carried  on  their  approaches  by  laud,  the  Bri- 
tish squadron,  under  the  command  of  that  able  offi- 
cer, blocked,  up  the  place  by  sea,  so  that  no  succours 
could  be  introduced.  The  town  being  considerably 
damaged  by  the  shot  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  garri- 
son despairing  of  relief,  the  governor  capitulated  op 
the  17th  day  of  June,  and  the  whole  island  soon  sha- 
red the  fate  of  Louisbourg,  its  only  bulwark.  A few 
days  after  its  surrender,  two  French  East  India  ships, 
and  another  from  Peru,  richly  laden  with  treasure, 
sailed  into  the  harbour,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
still  belonged  to  France,  and  became  prizes  to  the 
British  squadron. 

This  valuable  possession  was  restored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  A>*  la-chapelle,  in  174-8,  and  was  at- 
tacked a second  time  by  the  British  in  1758.  About 
12, 000  men  were  destined  again  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Fort  Louisbourg.  General  Amherst  being 
joined  by  admiral  Boscaweu  with  the  fleet  and  forces 
from  England,  the  armament  sailed  from  Halifax  on 
the  28th  of  May,  and  on  the  2d  of  Jupe  part  of  the 
trapsports  anchored  in  Gabapis  Bay,  a fcurmilcs  to 
the  westward  of  Louisbourg.  The  garrison  of  that 
town,  commanded  by  chevalier  Prucour,  consisted  of 
nearly  8000  men.  The  harbour  was  guarded  by  »i* 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates;  three  ships  were 
sunk  across  its  mouth,  in  order  to  render  it  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  English  navy  ; but  the  fortification  a were 
ip  bad  repair,  and  no  part  of  the  town  was  secure 
from  the  effects  of  bombardment.  The  governor  had 
taken  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  a landing, 
by  establishing  a chain  of  posts  for  s-  me  leagues 
along  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  beach,  by 
fonmng  cotrcuchipaite,  and  crectiqg  batteries  ; but 
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some  intermediate  placet  could,  not  be  fully  guarded,  Bra* 
of  which  the  British  commander  resplvefto  ifid 
himself. 

The  troops  destined  to  make  the  attack,  under tbe 
command  of  the  immortal  Wolfe,  having  been  driven 
from  their  first  Landing  point  by  a masked  battery, 
which  the  French  opened  upon  them  with  a most  de- 
structive fire,  he  espied  a rock  at  no  great  diitanct, 
which  had  always  been  deemed  inaccessible.  Thiibsr 
he  directed  major  Scott  to  repair,  and  if  possible  gain  • 
possession  of  it,  while  he  himself  was  employed  in  re- 
embarking his  troops.  That  officer  instantly  carried 
his  men  to  the  spot ; but  his  own  boat  sinking  at  the 
very  moment  that  lie  was  stepping  out,  be  boldly 
climbed  the  rock  alone.  With  the  utmost  danger 
and  difficulty  he  reached  the  summit,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  ten  of  his  men.  He  was  instantly  attacked  by 
sixty  Frenchmen  and  ten  Indians,  and  saw  two  of  ha 
men  killed,  and  three  mortally  wounded.  With  the 
remaining  live  he  gallantly  maintained  Ins  ground  ua- 
der  cover  of  a thicket,  till  his  brave  companions,  re- 
ardless  of  danger,  came  up  to  his  relief,  and  put 
im  in  possession  of  that  important  post-  As  sops 
as  it  was  gained,  the  other  troop*  leaped  into  tbe  wa- 
ter with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  reaching  the  shore, 
attacked  the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity  in  ail 
quarters,  that  they  soon  abandoned  their  artillery, 
and  fled  in  the  uunost  confusion.  The  British  uorti 
and  artillery  were  then  landed,  and  the  town  of 
Louisbourg  was  formally  invested. 

The  governor  prepared  for  making  a vigorous  de- 
fence : he  maintained  a very  severe  fire  against  the 
besiegers  from  the  town  and  harbour,  and  made  se- 
veral sallies  ; but  all  th^tc  were  of  little  ay ui  agagtf 
the  regular  approaches  to  the  town,  conducted  by 
the  engineers  under  the  inspection  of  general  Am- 
herst, and  the  destructive  batteries  raised  by  detach- 
ed corps  under  brigadier -general  Wolfe.  Intbeptq- 
•ecu turn  of  the  siege,  the  admiral  and  general  co-oper- 
ated with  the  greatest  harmony.  Iu  a ahprt  t&Pty 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  all  tak^n  or  destroyed; 
several  breaches  were  ma^ie  in  the  fortifications;  forty 
pieces  of  capnon  were  dismounted,  or  otherwise  rear 
dcred  unserviceable  ; and  there  being  no  probability 
of  holding  out  much  longer,  the  governor,  in  conic- 
quince  of  a petition  from  the  inhabitants,  surrender- 
ed himself  apd  tbe  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  Thus 
after  having  four  hundred  inc;n  killed  and  waundep, 
the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  vyholc  of  thj* 
important  island ; and  found,  in  the  strong  town  of 
Louisbourg,  two  hundred  and  twenty -one  pieces  of 
camion,  eighteen  mortars,  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  stores  and  ammunition.  The  loss  was  the  more  se- 
verely felt  by  France,  as  it  w,ag  attended  with  tbe  de- 
struction of  several  ships  and  frigates.  This  ppuei* 
sion  was  co u firmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  ip 
1768 ; but  since  that  tiros,  thtt^brtifipatioqaoi  Look' 
bourg  have  been  destroyed. 

This  island  is  of  gre*t  value  to  Britain,  a*  it  con* 
mauds  the  Gulf  of  bt  Lawrence,  and  may  be  coufi* 
dered  as  the  key  of  Caoad?,  It  secures  to  he*  tof 
exclusive  possession  of  the  very  valuable  fisheries  on 
its  coasts.  It  possesses  abundance  of  iron,  of  vtuch 
it  does  not  appear  that  tbe  inhabitant*  have  yet  IgA 
ed  themselves.  Its  extensive  cq^I  mines  m *y  k 
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fftca.  wrought  at  a small  expcnc<s  the  coal  (as  has  been  al- 
ready  mentioned,)  lying  horizontally  a few  feet  be- 
low the  surface  ; and  as  no  coal  has  as  yet  been  di«- 
covered  in  Canada,  that  article  might  be  rendered  a 
source  of  great  emolument  and  advantage.  Its  fo- 
rests might  also  supply  timber  for  the  navy  ; the  com* 
tnuhication  with  the  interior  of  the  island  being  easy, 


by  means  of  a number  of  lakes  and  inlets  from  the 
sea,  which  are  found  in  every  direction.  See  Gray's 
Letters from  Canada , p.  19.  Heriot’s  Trawls  through 
the  Canada. »,  p.  17;  Pinkerton’s  Geography,  vol. 
ii.  p.  629  ; and  Smollet’s  History  of  England , vol 
ail.  iv.  (a.  r.) 
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Or£iviN'G  ia  the  art  of  making  malt  liquors,  such  as 
porter,  ale,  and  beer,  whfcli  have  a vast  number  of  local 
appellations,  depending  upon  their  taste,  colour,  &c. 

The  art  of  brewing  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
Country,  where  the  principal  beverage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants consists  of  fermented  malt  liquors,  which  are 
generally  considered  as  the  least  prejudicial  to  the  con- 
stitution, of  any  of  those  inebriating  liquors,  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  are  looked  upon 
a*  essential  to  the  support  of  the  human  frame. 
The  practice  of  brewing  porter  is  brought  to  great 
perfection  in  London,  and  many  other  towns  are  cele- 
brated for  their  ales.  See. ; but  the  principles  upon 
which  these  advantages  depend,  are  not  perfectly  un- 
derstood. The  superiority  of  particular  ales,  is  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  local  conveniences  of  water,  cli- 
mate, malt,  &c.  which  might,  in  a great  degree,  be 
ittaiflcd,  from  a particular  management  of  the  pro- 
cesses upon  which  the  art  of  brewing  depends.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  art  so  complicated  ; but  wc  shall  endea- 
vour to  describe  faithfully  the  different  processesof 
brewing,  from  the  extraction  of  the  virtue  of  the 
malt,  to  the  fining  of  the  beer.  This  is  all  that  our 
limits  will  permit  us  to  accomplish  ; and  wc  hope  it 
may  be  found  of  utility  to  the  practical  brewer,  in 
giving  him  the  detail  of  the  art  as  practised  in  Lon- 
don, where  porter  is  brewed  on  such  a large  scale, 
and  where  the  most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to 
the  economy  of  materials,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
process.  In  doing  this,  wc  shall  first  give  a full  de- 
scription of  a London  brewery,  and  of  the  various 
txtcnsils  employed  in  it ; and  then  *a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  different  processes  which  are  employed  in 
this  useful  art.  But  before  we  proceed  to  any  of  these 
heads,  we  shall  first  give  a general  outline  of  the  dif- 
ferent operations  in  brewing. 

The  principal  ingredients  employed  in  brewing 
beer,  are  malt  and  hops,  from  which  the  virtues  arc 
extracted  by  solution  in  hot  water,  and  this  extract 
is  fermented  with  yeast.  Malt  is  made  from  barley, 
which  being  steeped  in  water,  and  then  spread  out  in 
thin  layers,  vegetates,  and  produces  a sweet  substance 
termed  saccharum,  wtych  did  not  previously  exist  (at 
least  in  the  same  form)  in  the  dry  com,  and  which 
disappears  if  the  process  of  vege  tation  (or  germina- 
tion as  it  is  called,)  is  carried  too  far.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  when  the  com  is  judged,  by  known 
signs,  to  be  in  that  stage  which  produces  the  greatest 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  the  germination  is 
Stopped  by  drying  the  com  upon  a kiln.  This  evapo- 
rates the  moisture,  and  prevents  the  farther  growth  of 
the  com,  now  converted  into  malt,  which  will  keep  till 


it  is  wanted  by  the  brewer.  The  malt  in  the  brewer’s 
hands  is  first  ground  coarsely,  so  as  to  break  every 
grain  into  3 or  4 pieces.  The  malt,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  grist,  is  put  into  a large  vessel,  termed  the 
mash  tun,  and  hot  water  admitted  into  it  from  the 
copper,  where  it  remains  till  the  water  is  supposed  to 
have  extracted  sufficient  sweetness  from  the  goods , as 
the  malt  is  called  in  this  9tage  of  the  process.  The 
goods  are  stirred  up  at  intervals,  to  expose  every  part 
of  the  mass  to  the  action  of  the  liquor  ; and  for  a cer- 
tain time,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mashing,  it  is  not 
disturbed,  that  the  extract  (which  is  called  wort,) 
may  not  be  thick,  from  holding  the  gross  parts  of 
the -flour  and  mucilage  of  the  malt  in  mechanical  mix- 
ture. After  being  left  at  rest  a short  time,  these 
gross  parts  subside  upon  the  goods ; and  the  wort  run- 
ning through  them  when  let  off,  is,  in  some  degree, 
filtered,  and  flows  clear  into  a vessel  beneath  the 
mash  tun,  called  the  underback.  From  this  vessel  it 
it  again  pumped  up  into  the  copper  ; and  when  the 
hops  are  put  in,  it  is  boiled  for  some  rime,  in  order  to 
extract  the  bitter  of  the  hops,  to  coagulate  the  muci- 
lage extracted  from  the  malt,  and  evaporate  a portion 
of  the  water  used  in  mashing.  When  sufficiently  boil- 
ed, the  wort  is  run  off  into  a vessel  called  the  hop- 
back,  which  detains  the  hops,  but  permits  the  liquor 
to  flow  into  the  coolers.  These  are  large  vats,  not 
more  than  5 inches  deep,  in  which  the  liquor  remains 
till  it  is  cooled  to  a proper  temperature  for  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  ; which  gives  the  strength  or  spi- 
rituous quality  to  the  beer.  This  is  effected  in  ves- 
sels, called  squares  or  gyle  tuns,  in  which  a sufficient 
quantity  of  yeast  is  added,  to  put  the  liquor  in  fer- 
mentation ; the  symptoms  of  which  arc  an  internal 
commotion  of  every  part  of  the  liquor,  caused  by  the 
extrication  of  gas,  which  rises  through  the  fluid  in 
innumerable  bubbles,  producing  an  universal  motion, 
and  a continual  singing,  and  raising  to  the  surface  a 
constant  stream  of  yeast,  in  which  the  bubbles  of  gas 
are  enveloped.  This  yeast  floats  upon  the  beer,  and 
is  called  the  head.  After  this  fermentation  has  con- 
tinued some  time,  and  the  head  does  not  seem  likely 
to  rise  any  higher,  it  it  necessary  to  put  a stop  to  it, 
as  it  would  be  quickly  succeeded  by  another  fermen- 
tation, called  the  acetous  fermentation  ; the  first  being 
called  vinous,  producing  alcohol  or  spirit ; while  the  se- 
cond generates  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar.  This  opera- 
tion of  checking  the  fermentation  is  called  cleansing. 
It  is  performed  by  drawing  off  the  beer,  and  putting 
it  into  small  casks  called  rounds,  where  it  still  conti- 
nues to  ferment  and  discharge  yeast  for  some  time, 
the  casks  being  filled  up  as  they  diminish  in  their  con- 
tents. When  the  working  ceases,  the  casks  arc 
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Brewing,  bunged  up  to  prevent  it  from  growing  flat ; and  if 
every  tiling  lias  been  successful,  the  beer  require*  no- 
thing but  age  to  line  itself,  and  be  fit  for  the  table. 
In  large  breweries,  the  store  of  beer  is  not  kept  iti 
the  small  casks,  hut  in  immense  casks  called  the  store 
vats,  into  which  it  is  put  from  the  rounds,  as  soon  as 
the  working  ceases.  When  sufficient  time  cannot  be 
,n  0?*  allowed  for  the  beer  to  fine  itself,  (that  is,  to  deposit 
the  inuciiage  which  is  suspended  in  it,  and  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  clouds  of  lighter  and  dark* 
er  colours,)  a preparation  ot  isinglass  and  sour  beer, 
called  finings,  is  employed  to  precipitate  the  clouds, 
and  render  it  transparent  ; a quality  which  is  deemed 
a great  recommendation,  as  is  also  a line  colour, 
which,  in  some  liquors,  is  produced  by  colouring.  It 
frequently  happens,  that  the  beer  docs  not  turn  out 
good,  from  acidity,  flatness,  5cc. ; and  many  methods 
arc  employed  for  improving  it,  by  adding  various  che- 
mical preparations.  This  was  formerly  reckoned  the 
most  valuable  branch  of  the  art,  and  innumerable  nos- 
trums were  considered  by  their  possessors  as  invalu- 
able secrets  ; but  of  late  the  introduction  of  the  ther- 
mometer,  in  the  operations  of  the  brewery,  has  shewn, 
that  more  is  to  be  obtained  by  conducting  the  previ- 
ous processes  in  a proper  manner,  than  by  trusting 
to  remedies,  for  the  eriors  arising  from  inaccuracy  in 
the  heats  of  the  different  liquors,  or  from  inattention 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  weather,  &c. 

Having  thus  given  a brief  sketch  of  the  process  of 
brewing  ; we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  description  of 
an  extensive  brewer}’,  many  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  metropolis. 

CHAP.  I. 

Description  of  a London  Brewery. 

Beicnp-  The  interior  of  a complete  bteworv  is  represented 
London*  *n  ^atc*  The  dimensions  f the  different 

brewery.  vrMe^s  which  it  contains,  are  taken  from  the  brew- 
Pi.atk  erv  Messrs  Drown,  Parry  and  Co.,  Goldi  n Lane, 
I.XXVil.  which  having  been  recently  rebuilt,  contains  most  of 
the  new  improvements  in  the  utensils  employed  in 
this  manufacture.  We  have  been  compelled,  in  our 
Plate,  to  arrange  the  various  vessels,  See.  in  a different 
manner  froi  • what  they  are  in  the  brewery  itself, 
where,  from  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  form  of 
the  premises,  want  of  sufficient  room,  &c.  the  ar- 
rangement  is  not  quite  so  uniform  as  it  would  have 
been,  if  none  of  these  causes  had  existed  at  the  time 
of  its  erection.  Fig.  I.  is  a plan  of  the  brewery,  and 
Figs.  2 and  3 are  different  elevations  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  latter  arc  not  taken  upon  any  parti, 
cular  line,  being  chiefly  intended  to  shew  the  relative 
levels  of  the  different  vessels.  The  same  letters  of  re- 
ference apply  to  ail  the  figures.  A,  B represents  the 
two  coppers,  each  containing  300  barrels,  having  the 
fireplaces  beneath  them ; a, a are  their  chimneys  ; and 
C,  D the  two  mash  tuns,  situated  exactly  over  the  un- 
dvrbucks  E and  F (Fig.  2).  G is  the  building  for 
a steam  engine  or  3b  horse  power  ; H the  boilers  of 
the  engine ; b its  working  beam,  mid  d its  fly  wheel. 
On  the  axis  of  this  is  a bevelled  cog  wheel,  giving  mo- 
tion to  a vertical  sh:«ft  e,  from  which,  by  means  of 
whed-work,  the  power  of  the  engine  is  distributed 


through  the  works.  At  f it  works  the  pumps  for 
raising  water  from  the  well  to  a cistern  over  the  en. 
gine  house  ; /,  iw,  and  »,  arc  three  other  pumps,  fur 
raising  the  liquor  in  different  stages  of  the  process.  * ' 
A shaft  g drive*  the  four  mill  stones  r for  grinding 
the  malt ; two  others  at  h ( Fig.  1.)  turn  the  mashing 
machine?,  which  agitate  the  malt  while  in  the  process 
of  mashing:  k is  a screw  for  conveying  the  grut 
from  the  mill  towards  the  mash  tuns.  It  is  enclosed  in 
a wooden  tube,  into  which  the  malt  drops,  and  at  the 
screw  revolves  it  pushes  the  grist  along  the  tube. 
The  screw  is  formed  by  tin  plates  nailed  upon  a 
wooden  shaft,  which  is  turned  by  the  mill.  This  shaft 
conveys  the  malt  to  another  screw  o placed  inclined, 
which  elevates  the  grist  into  a screwing  machine  T, 
through  which  the  ground  malt  passes;  but  any 
grains  of  mall,  which  may  have  e»caped  the  stones 
without  being  broken,  arc  separated  and  delivered  be* 
tween  a pair  of  iron  rollers  at  /,  which  crushes  them, 
and  they  fall  into  a screw  v,  which  also  receives  the 
grist  that  has  passed  through  the  screw,  and  con- 
ducts  all  together  into  the  binns,  VW,  Fig.  2,  situa- 
ted over  the  mash  tuus,  where  it  is  kept  for  use;  and 
when  it  is  wanted,  it  is  let  down  into  the  tuns,  by  draw- 
ing  a number  of  shuttles  in  the  bottom  of  the  binns. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  movements,  which 
cannot  be  wholly  shewn  in  such  small  figures ; such 
as  at  Q,  which  is  a sack-tackle,  for  drawing  up  sacks  of 
malt  from  carts  in  the  street,  to  the  loft  in  the  top  of 
the  building.  Here  the  sack*  are  placed  upon  a hand- 
barrow,  and  wheeled  to  small  trap-doors  in  the  floor, 
through  which  the  malt  is  pushed  down  into  the  grest 
malt  binns  S,  Fig.  1 and  3,  where  it  is  kept  till 
wanted  for  grinding.  It  is  then  filled  into  sack*  •g'ain, 
which  are  drawn  up  from  the  binns  by  a sack  tackle, 
and  wheeled  to  the  hoppers  x,  Fig.  2,  over  the  mill- 
stones. Here  the  malt  is  shot  into  a small  binn;  and  t 
machine  y,  called  Jacolt's  ladder , elevates  it  into  the 
hopper.  This  machine  is  a broad  endless  strap,  with 
small  tinplate  buckets  sewed  upon  it.  The  strap  re- 
volves upon  two  wheels,  one  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  at  the  top  of  the  lift.  The  buckets  fill  them- 
selves with  rnalt  in  the  lowest  binn,  and  throw  it 
into  the  hopper  ; as  the  mill  causes  it  to  revolve  is 
the  same  manner  as  the  chains  of  buckets  employed 
in  some  countries  to  raise  water. 

The  hops  are  drawn  up  from  the  carts  by  a tackle 
at  Z in  the  pLn.  anti  deposited  in  the  loft  1,  (F»g-S.l 
W hen  they  are  wanted  for  use,  the  bags  arc  wheeled 
upon  a truck  along  the  different  lofts,  t«  the  flot 
level  with  the  top  of  the  coppers  A,  B,  where  tl* 
bags  are  cut  open,  and  thrown  into  the  coppers.  Tl* 
steam  engine,  as  before  mentioned,  works  an  «fjU 
barrelled  pump  f Fig.  2.  termed  the  cold  liuuuc 
pump,  which  raisf*  the  cold  water  (liquor)  man 
the  well,  situated  at  K,  and  numps  it  luto  an  im- 
mense cistern  N.  (liquor-back)  placed  over  thr 
steam  engine ; to  winch,  indeed,  it  forms  a roof,  be- 
ing 3*2  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  eight  feet  in  depth. 
Here  the  liquor  is  reserved  for  use.  From  the  liquor- 
back  it  is  conducted  by  a pipe,  shewn  by  the  black 
line  2, 2, 2,  Fig.  2,  to  the  cappers  A,  B,  and  has  slu*ce 
cocks  to  st«-p  or  admit  it  to  either  at  pleasure.  In 
v.  r ou»  put**  of  tins  pipe  are  short  branches,  ending 
in  a screw  vessel.  To  these  branches  the  cods  of  ka* 
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ther  pipes,  (hose)  such  as  are  used  in  fire  engines, 
I are  at  pi  *asure  connected  by  screw  sockets*  and  the 
liquor,  (water)  by  these,  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the 
premises ; a nose  pipe  being  screwed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  hose.  A jet  of  water  is  thrown  into  any  of 
the  vessel*  in  the  whole  works,  to  wash  and  sweeten 
them,  or  to  fill  them  with  liquor  when  the  brewing 
is  stopped  for  a time,  that  the  vessels  may  not  dry 
and  crack,  so  as  to  leak  when  again  used.  The  li* 
qtior,  when  heated  in  the  coppers,  is  let  out  through 
large  cocks  into  copper  cisterns  4,  4,  Fig.  1 and  2,  and 
these  communicate  by  pipes  with  the  mash  tuns. 
The  wort,  when  mashed,  is  let  down  by  cocks  into 
the  under  backs.  The  wort  pump  «,  Fig.  2,  has 
pipes  coining  from  either  of  tne  under  baclcs  E,  F, 
to  take  the  wort  from  them,  and  throw  it  up  into  a 
gutter,  14,  li,  conducting  it  into  various  parts  of  the 
premises,  and  having  plugs  in  the  bottom  to  let  it 
escape  at  any  particular  place.  When  the  wort  is 
pumped  up  into  the  copper,  it  runs  into  a shallow 
back,  5,  from  which  it  is  admitted  to  rither  copper  at 
pleasure.  After  being  boiled  with  the  hops,  the 
wort  and  hops  are  let  off  through  the  cocks  ; and 
wooden  gutters  arc  hung  on  the  cocks  to  conduct 
the  wort  from  either  copper  into  the  jack  back  X, 
which  has  a floor  of  cast  iron  plates,  pierced  with 
•mall  holes,  to  admit  the  wort,  but  retain  the  hops. 
This  wort  runs  into  a cask  Y,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
by  a pipe  leading  to  the  wort  pump  «,  and  by  this  it 
is  thrown  again  into  the  gutter  14,  which  conducts  it 
to  any  of  the  cooler*  LL,  Fig.  1,  2,  and  3,  which 
are  very  shallow  backs,  occupying  one  wing  of  the 
building,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  1.  They  arc  more  nume- 
rous than  they  appear  to  be  in  the  drawing,  a cooler 
being  placed  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  brewery  ; 
for  as  they  require  a sufficient  number  of  coolers,  to 
contain  at  least  three  or  four  times  the  contents  of 
the  two  coppers,  it  requires  every  vacant  space  to 
receive  them.  Those  in  the  wing  are  placed  one  over 
the  other,  and  the  building  has  very  Urge  open  win- 
dows in  all  its  sides,  tha;  the  air  may  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  wort  in  them,  in  order  to  cool  it  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  The  hops  which  are  left,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  in  the  jack  back,  are  filled,  by  men, 
into  tubs,  which  are  drawn  up  by  a tackle  worked 
by  the  engine,  and  again  put  into  the  copper  to 
be  boiled  a second  time,  with  the  second  and  third 
wort. 

From  the  coolers,  the  wort  is  conducted  by  pipes 
6,  Fig.  3,  proceeding  from  each,  and  uniting  before 
they  enter  MM,  the  squares,  or  gyle  tuns,  in  which 
tbc  liquor  is  first  put  to  ferment.  From  these  the 
beer  is  conveyed  oy  pipes  into  a back  at  7,  Fig.  3, 
from  which  the  cleansing  pump  l.  Fig.  2,  draws  and 
throw's  it  up  into  a vessel  8,  Fig.  2 and  3,  called  the 
cleansing  batch.  It  afterward » goes  from  this  to  the 
forking  tuns  at  9,  Fig.  2,  and  3,  beneath  the 
coolers;  and,  to  conclude  that  operation,  it  is  con- 
veyed by  pipes  10,  Fig.  3,  laid  beneath  each  double 
row  of  tuns  with  branches  which  connect  them  all. 
One  cock  fills  each  double  row.  The  yeast,  produced 
from  every  four  tuns,  runs  down  a wooden  pipe  who  a 
large  cistern  11,  ( Fig.  3,)  where  it  is  drawn  off  and  sent 


away.  The  same  pipes  10,  which  fill  the  rounds.  Brewing, 
communicate,  by  other  branches,  with  the  starting 
pump  m.  Fig.  2.  This  pump  throws  up  the  beer  j #XXV1I. 
into  the  starting  batch  18,  from  which  a pipe  pro- 
ceeds to  the  large  store  vats  O,  O,  Fig.  1 and  3,  situa- 
ted in  the  other  wing  of  the  building.  These  arc 
immense  tuns  in  which  it  is  kept  till  wanted  for  sale, 
and  whence  it  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a leather  pipe 
or  hose,  that  conducts  it,  as  at  P,  Fig.  3,  into  the  small 
buts,  in  which  it  is  sent  away  from  the  brewery. 

The  store  vats  are  arranged  in  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  building,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1 ; and  over  them 
is  the  loft  1,  Fig.  3.  for  storing  the  hops.  The  space 
allowed  for  these  in  the  plan,  rig.  1.  is  much  less  than 
it  ought  to  be,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels on  the  stagr , which  is  the  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  brewer)'  containing  the  mash  tuns  and  cop- 
pers. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  malt  stores  situa- 
ted at  S in  the  plan.  This,  however,  is  of  little  im- 
portance, as  the  spaces  alluded  to  vary  in  different 
establishments.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  store 
vats  arc  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  5000  barrels, 
and  the  spaces  round  these  are  filled  up  by  others  of 
smaller  dimensions.  They  arc  all  supported  upon  iron 
pillars,  so  as  to  admit  small  casks  to  be  stowed  be- 
neath them,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  3.  This  arrangement 
allows  easy  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  vats  for  re- 
pairs. The  pipe  which  brings  beer  into  the  store- 
house, is  conducted  along  over  the  vats,  as  shewn  by 
the  dark  line  in  the  plan,  and  screw  vessels  proceed 
from  it  at  proper  points,  to  which  hose  can  be  joined 
to  fill  any  indiviauaf  vat.  The  malt  binns  are  also 
set  on  iron  columns,  to  admit  casks  beneath,  and  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  vermin, 
l’he  squares  are  supported  in  the  same  manner,  to 
form  coal  vaults  ; and  the  coppers  arc  built  upon 
arches,  which  are  used  to  increase  the  coal  cellars, — 
a provision  very  necessary  in  such  a work,  u'here  the 
daily  consumption  of  coals,  for  the  two  coppers  and 
the  engine,  amounts  to  near  nine  chaldrons  of  S<> 
bushels  each. 

In  the  two  elevations  of  the  brewery,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  different  vessels  cannot  be  shewn 
in  their  relative  positions,  otherwise  they  would  bill 
behind  each  otnrr.  The  mash  tuns,  for  example, 
would  in  reality  come  before  the  mill  Aid  pumps,  and 
the  engine  behind  both  of  these.  From  this  cause, 
the  length  of  the  pipes  and  shafts  appear  much 
greater  hi  the  elevation  than  they  really  are. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  great  extent  of  a brewery,  and  the  excellent  pro- 
visions which  are  mnde  for  diminishing  the  labour  in 
every  department,  in  which  the  steam  engine  is  the 
chief  agent.  The  establishment  delineated  in  Plate 
LXXVII,  is  not  on  the  very  largest  scale:  several  Pl*te 
works  have  three  coppers,  and  all  their  attendant  uteu-  LVXVII. 
stitt ; and  some  of  them,  as  Messrs  Mcux’s  and  Whit- 
bread’ft,  have  four  coppers. 

The  extent  of  the  brewing  trade  will  be  seen  from  Brewing 
the  following  account  of  the  quantity  of  porter  trade, 
brewed  by  the  13  principal  houses  in  London,  du- 
ring the  last  five  years: 
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Bmunj 
trade  a 

Qkan/rly  brevet d in  »ne  war,  endian 
> , By 

Barclay  and  Perkins 

Mcux,  Reid,  and  Co. 

July  1807. 

BjutcIi. 
166,600 
170,879 
135,972 
83,  004 
104,251 

July  1808. 

Barrels. 

184,196 

July  1909. 

Barrel*. 

305,328 

July  1810. 

Barrel.. 

235,053 

Juh  1811. 

Boirek 

264,403 

lecdoa. 

Trueman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.  . . . 

117,374 

130,846 

144,990 

* 

142,179 

Whitbread  and  Co 

I V i OO  j 

40, W* 

93,660 

103,152 

Brown,  Party,  and  Co 

Good  wynne,  Skinner  and  Co.  . , 

1 25,654 
72,580 
37,033 
47,388 
*tn 

131,0*7 

70,232 

114,001 

00,233 

84,475 
74,223 
Given  np. 

72,367 

85,181 

58,042 

Taylor  

32,800 

39,273 

Clowes,  Maddox,  and  Newbury  . 

38,544 

4o!kh 

41,394 

36,872 

Total, 

1,092,451 

1,103,032 

1,1S2,366 

1,318,345 

1,338,478 

Wa|er  The  water  used  in  most  of  these  works,  at  least  in 

•even  of  them  which  we  have  visited,  is  pumped 
from  wells;  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  received 
opinion,  that  the  superiority  of  London  porter  arises 
from  the  Thames  water.  This  water  was  indeed  used 
by  all  of  them  some  years  ago,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  excellent  and  inexhaustible  spring,  which  is  to 
be  found  beneath  any  part  of  London.  This  city 
is  situated  upon  a stratum  of  clay  from  150  to  300 
feet  in  thickness,  lying  Upon  a stratum  of  chalk,  with 
Wells  in  l**c  intervention  of  some  sand.  The  rain  falling  upon 
Leaden.  l^e  extensive  range  of  hills  which  the  chalk  stratum 
forms,  (by  running  up  gradually  for 20  or  30  miles,) 
is  received  into  the  fissures  of  the  chalk,  which  are  al- 
ways full,  up  to  the  level  of  the  clay  strata.  The 
water  thus  poured  up,  flows  over  at  the  lb  west  (taints 
of  the  clay,  (covering  this  immense  subtcitanCan  re* 
wrrvoir,)  forming  the  rivers  Lea,  Coin,  and  New  Ri- 
ver, which  run  upon  the  surface  of  the  clay,  into  the 
Thames.  Now,  by  sinking  a well  150  or  200  feet 
deep,  and  piercing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  clay, 
the  same  water  may  be  obtained  by  perpendicular 
ascent,  which  was  conducted  by  the  New  River  at 
such  an  immense  expense  near  30  miles  upon  the  sur- 
face. The  instant  that  the  clay  is  pierced,  the  water 
rushes  up  so  violently  as  to  fill  the  whole  depth  of 
the  well  in  a few  minutes,  and  sometimes  runs  over  a 
great  quantity.  The  sand  between  the  clay  and  the 
chalk  is  forced  into  the  well  with  the  water,  to  as 
nearly  to  fill  it  up,  and  then  it  obstructs  the  free  pas* 
sage  of  the  water.  This  is  remedied  by  driving  down 
a copper  pipe  before  the  clay  is  quite  dug  through, 
and  boring  out  the  strata  within  the  pipe.  By  this 
means  the  end  of  the  pipe  can  be  got  down  some 
small  distance  into  the  sand.  When  the  borer  is  re- 
moved from  this  pipe,  the  water  blows  up  the  sand  as 
before  in  great  quantities  through  the  pipe  ; but  its 
upper  end  being  many  feet  above  the  bottbm  of  the 
well,  affords  room  round  it  for  lodging  this  Sind, 
without  choking  the  well;  and  when  the  well  be- 
comes filled,  and  runs  over  quietly,  the  sand  does  not 
rise,  because  the  great  pressure  of  water  is  relieved  ; 
but  if,  (as  frequently  happens,)  the  demand  for  water 
from  the  well  is  greater  than  the  pipe  dan  supply, 
without  sinking  the  water  in  the  well,  the  **na  will 
come  up.  Thu  happened  a few  years  ago  at  Messrs 
.-jMeux’s  well,  which  was  often  sunk  100  feet  by  the 


continued  pUmping  of  the  engine;  and  then  the  pumps 
drew  up  such  a quantity  ot Sand  as  to  fill  the  liqubr- 
back  and  condensing  cistern  of  the  engine  half  fnB'in 
a few  days. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  qualifies  of  different  Qf  ^ 
kinds  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  brewing,  and  and**: 
writers  in  general  have  reebmmerided  soft  Water  as  water, 
preferable  to  hard.  The  lattet  is  Said  to  be  less  inclined 
to  fermentation,  and  therefore  the  beer  will  have  leas 
Spirit  than  if  made  of  soft ; but,  it  is  more  Asy  to 
brew  transparent  liquor  from  hard' water,  and  it’ is  not 
60  liable  to  turn  sour.  Soft  wafer,  procured 
rivers,  often  imbibes  a great  proportion  of  vegetable 
extract,  and  is  then  So  liable  to feriftentktfon  *aS  fre- 
quently to  become  sour.  As  we  fsee^  general  Change 
in  the  system  of  the  Ldndon  brewers,  mnn  Using’ Vtaft 
river  water,  to  hard  spring  water,  it  is  a presumptive 
proof,  that  the  very  piirity  and  transparency  of  the 
water  is  of  greater  consequence  than  its  hardness  or 
softness  ; and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  indbee 
brewers  in  other  situations  to  place  less  depCtidCOce 
upon  the  nature  of  their  water,  but  t6  endeavriur,  by- 
varying  the  management  of  their  prbcefcses,  to'pTO- 
ducc  any  kind  or  liquor  from  any  Water,  (Haro"  or 
soft,)  provided  it  is  clear,  Sweet,  and  free  from  mine- 
ral taints. 

CHAP.  II. 

Bracing  Utensils. 

In  describing  the  different  utensils  and  vessels  em-  Brr»-: 
ployed  in  a brewery,  the  mechanism  used  in  the  ope* 
ration  of  mashing  comes  first  to  be  considered.  The 
mash  tun  is  usually  a large  Wooden  tun,  formed  of 
Vertical  staves  bound  by  iron  hoops,  as  shewn  in  Fig. 

2.  of  Plate  LXXVIII.  It  has  rt  false  bottom  placed 
a few  inches  above  the  real  bottom.  This  is  pierced  Mjai  e* 
With  a great  number  of  small  holes,  to  admit  the  li- 
uor,  but  retain  the  tilalt,  which  lies  upon  it  wa  a 
oor.  The  liqtlor  is  brought  by  a pipe  into  the'ftm 
beneath  the  raise  bottom,  and  forces  its  Way  up 
through  the  gobda  (malt)  ; and  when  it  appears 
above  them,  the  goods  are  stirred  up,'  to  expose  every 
part  of  them  to  the  action  of  the  liquor.  This  Was 
at  one  time  performed  by  men,  first  using  long  rakes 
to  level  the  neaps  of  malt,  and  afterwards  rowing  the 
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•wmg.  goods  with  lajrg*  oars ; b»t  the  great  scale  on  which 
^3C-  the  breweries  , in  London  are  now  conducted,  render* 
this  method  inadmissible,  from  the  number  of  men  it 
would  require.  Mashing  machines  have  therefore 
been  generally  adopted  within  the  last  20  years,  in 
all  the  great  breweries.  A number  of  different  con- 
struction* arc  in  use,  and  seem  to  answer  their  pur- 
pose* well ; but  a*  the  greatest  number  have  been 
erected  by  Mr  Cooper,  Old  Street,  London,  we  have 
procured  a drawing  of  one  of  his  construction.  The 
mash  tun  and  underbade  for  this  machine  are  wholly 
formed  of  cast  iron,  to  avoid  the  continual  and  ex- 
pensive repairs,  which  wooden  vessels  of  such  large 
dimensions  require.  The  machine  in  question  was 
erected  in  180y,  at  Messrs  Barclay  and  Perkin's 
brewery,  Southwark;  and  the  irou  tun  by  Mr  Jona- 
than Dickson,  who  ha*  a patent  for  methods  of  form- 
ing various  large  brewing  vessels  in  cast  iron, 
re  Plate  LX^V  III.  Fig.  1.  is  a plan  of  the  mash  tun# 
VIII.  apd  fig,  2,  an  elevation  of  it;  shewing  also  the  under- 
aad  back  beneath  it ; one  half  of  the  mash  tun  being  re- 
presented1 in  section,  to  shew  the  machine  within  it. 
AA»  Fig.  2,  is  the  level  of  the  stage  or  floor  in  which 
the  maab  tyu  is  placed.  BBBB  is  the  tun,  formed  of 
a number  of  pan  riels  of  cast  iron  plates  screwed  to- 
gether. The  disposition  of  these  in  the  bottom  is  shewn 
by  the  plans  in  Fig,  1 . The  turns  supported  upon  8 cast 
iron  columns  F>D,  which  arc  united  at  the  upper  end* 
by  ay  iron  framing  E,  which  confine*  them  in  a vertical 
position,  and  connects  them  with  a central  column.  F, 
shewn  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2.  at  the  upper  end. 
This  is  cast  hollow,  to  form  the  continuation  of  a pipe 
G»  wljicli  briugs  the  liquor  into  the  tun  from  the 
copper-  This, pipe  has  also  another  branch  H,  convey- 
ing the  hquor  up  into  the  tyq,  beneath,  the  false  bot- 
turn  1,  which  is  the  only  part  of  this  machine  nude 
of  wood.  Iu  the  centre,  of  the  tun  a vertical  axis 
K,  is  set  up  aud  turned  round  by  wheel  work  com- 
UMmiWflg  with  the.  upper  end  of.it,  as  she  wo  in  Fig. 
S.  Upqn  tjiis  axis  aye  two  bevelled  wheels,  a and  o, 
giving  mutton  to  the  mashing  engine.  Tbe*e  wheel* 
turn  two  horizontal  a \e*  L,  M,  extending  from  the 
centre  to  tljc  circumference  of  the  tun.  The  former 
has  4 wheels  upoo  it,  over  which  pass  *t  endless 
chains,  which  also  pass  round  wheels  upon  a horizon- 
tal axis  N nt-a-  the  bottom  of  the  tun.  Upon  the 
endless  chain  cross  piece#  of  irqn  d arc  fixed ; and  these 
have  teeth  in  them,  (as  is  shewn  in  the  deration,  and 
on  a larger  scale  in  Fig.  5 ) which,  as  the  chains  re- 
volve by  the  action  of  the  wheel  b,  raise  up  the  malt 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tun  to  the  top  of  the  mass 
of  malt.  That  this  stirring  may  be  performed  in  all 

r»Z)f  the  tun,  the  frame  containing  the  axes  L, 
Ni  las  a progressive  motion  round  the  tun,  by 
the  following  means  : On  the  kirb  or  upper  edge  of 
tp?  ** a nng  o( teeth  00,  shewn  in  the  plan.  These 

arr  engaged  by  an  endless  screw,  which  is  mounted 
in  a,  frame  P,  and  shewn  in  perspective  in  Fig.  9. 
This  screw  ha*  a rotatory  motion,  given  it  by  a wheel 
Q on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  M,  which  turn* 
pinion*  djC  on  the  axis  of  the  screw.  The  wheel  ha* 
twro  nng*  ot  cqgs/i  and  i upon  it*  face,  one  about  ^ds 
tfcr  •uc  of  the  other.  Each  engages  its  pinion  d and  t 
ou  the  spiqdlf  of  the  screw;  neither  of  which  are  fixed 
to  this  spindle,  bvt  are  at  liberty  to  slip  freely  round 


it.  Between  the  pinions  is  a circular  plate  * fitted  Brewing, 
upon  the  axis  with  a fillet,  so  that  it  must  revolve  — — 
with  it.  This  plate  has  studs  projecting  from  both  side*, 
and  the  pinions  have  similar  studs.  Now  when  the 
plate  k is  thrust  towards  either  of  the  pinions  by 
means  of  a lever  /,  it  causes  the  axis  and  screw  to  re- 
volve with  the  same  velocity  that  the  pinion  has  ; and 
as  the  pinions  have  different  velocities,  from  bciag 
turned  by  two  different  rings  of  teeth,  it.  follows, 
that  by  raising  or  depressing  the  end  to  of  the  lever/, 
the  screw  may  be  turned  with  either  of  these  veloci- 
ties at  pleasure,  aud  thus  cause  the  machine  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  tun  in  a greater  or  less  time.  The 
extreme  ends  of  the  two  axes  L,  N,  are  supported  in  a 
iron  arm  X,  (see  Fig.  4.)  fixed  to  the  iron  frame  P Fif-  4. 
of  the  screw,  which  run*  upon  the  edge  of  the  tun 
with  four  rollers.  From  this  frame  two  rods  p p Fig. 

1.  extend  to  a frame  shewn  in  Fig.  3,  which  sur- 
rounds the  central  axis,  and  supports  the  central  axis 
by  a collar  at  its  upper  end,  and  the  lower,  point  of 
the  axis  is  fitted  into  a socket  made  through  the  frame. 

The  underback  RR,  which  is  placed  between  the 
8 iron  columns,  upon  brickwork,  supported  upon 
bearing  piles,  is  formed  of  cast  iron  plates,  united  by 
screws,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mash  tun,  and  as 
is  explained  in  the  Figures.  The  plates  are  flat  on 
the  inside,  but  have  flaonche*  all  round  the  outside, 
and  ribs  across  to  strengthen  them.  This  is  shewn  by 
representing  part  of  the  plates  as  removed.  The 
wort  is  drawn  off  from  the  mash  tun,  by  8 cocks 
in.  the  bottom,  two  of  which  are  shewo  at  S S,  Fig. 

% They  allow  the  wort  to  flow  into  the  underback, 
whence  it  is  drawn  by  a pump,  the  suction  tube  for 
which  is  marked  T,  and  its  situation  is  explained  in 
Plate  LXXVII.  It  will  be  seen  from  that  Plate, 
that  a large  binn  is  situated  overthe  ma*h  tuns.  This 
receives  the  grist  as  fast  as  it  is  ground,  and  here  it 
is  reserved  till  wanted.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
brewers,  that  the  malt,  when  ground,  is  the  better  of 
being  kept  some  days  before  it  is  mashed ; but  we  do 
not  Know  any  reason  for  this.  If  this  has  any  effect, 
it  can  only  arise  from  exposure  to  the  air ; though  it 
cannot  have  much  of  this  in  the  close  hinn  over  the 
mash  tun,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  screw, 
which  is  also  inclosed  in  a tight  trough,  that  the 
fine  flour,  which  will  unavoidably  be  produced  in  the 
grinding,  may  not  be  lost,  as  is  the  case  in  works 
where  this  is  not  attended  to.  When  the  grist  is  let 
down  into  the  tun,  it  is  enclosed  by  sackcloth,  hook- 
ed round  the  edge  of  the  tun,  and  roui.d  the  lower 
edge  of. the  bioit,  by  which  means  none  of  the  flour  is 
lost  in  du»t  in  any  part  of  the  process. 

Besides  the  mashing  engine  which  we  hare  dcscrib-  Good- 
cd,  many  others  of  different  constructions  are  in  use.  wynne’* 
One  of  these  invented  by  Mr  Goodwynnr,  and  cm  mai*,ing 
ployed  by  him  in  his  extensive  brewery,  is  deserving  c,,Pne* 
of  notice.  It  is  of  the  figure  of  a half  cylinder,  with 
the  central  Line  placed  horizontal.  In  this  central 
line,  an  irou  *Uaft  is  fitted,  and  turned  round  by 
wheclwork  from  the  steam  engine.  It  has  several 
iron  arms  fixed  perpendicularly  upon  it  at  different 
parts  of  its  length,  which,  as  the  shaft  revolves,  sweep 
the  whole  contents  of  the  tun;  and  having  teeth 
fixed  in  them,  they  effectually  mash  up  every  part  of 
tlse  good*.  These  arms  arc  not  all  fixed  on  the  same 
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Brewing . side  of  the  axis,  but  are  arranged  at  equal  angles 
""■"v—— ' round  it,  so  as  to  dip  into  the  goods  in  .succession. 
When,  by  their  conttmtal  motion,  the  grist  is  accu- 
mulated at  one  side  of  the  tun,  the  motion  of  the 
shaft  is  reversed  by  wheel  work  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  this  brings  the  grist  back  again. 

Another  machine,  which  we  have  seen  at  Messrs 
Clowes  and  Co.  was  contrived  by  Mr  Silvester.  It 
consists  of  a vertical  spindle  in  the  centre  of  the  mash 
tun  ; and  upon  thij,  an  iron  arm  of  a length  sufficient 
to  exti-nd  across  the  diameter  of  the  tun,  slides  up 
and  down,  through  the  depth  of  the  grist.  The  arm 
is  provided  with  teeth  projecting  from  one  side  of  it, 
like  a rake ; and  these  teeth  are  so  contrived,  that 
when  the  arm  descends,  they  hang  down  vertical,  and 
their  points  penetrate  the  goods,  without  disturbing 
them  ; but  when  the  arm  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
tun,  the  teeth  are  turned  by  the  machine,  so  as  to  be 
horizontal,  and  are  then  drawn  up  ; during  which  ac- 
tion they  raise  a portion  of  the  grist,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  The  next  time  the  arm  descends,  it  is 
turned  round  with  its  spindle  a few  degrees,  so  as  to 
take  a fresh  portion  of  the  tun  ; and  tn  this  manner 
its  action  continues,  till  in  about  SO  or  40  strokes  it 
completes  its  revolution  round  the  tun.  This  con- 
struction admits  of  the  mash  tun  being  covered  close 
over  by  large  doors,  a circumstance  of  great  import- 
ance for  retaining  the  heat. 

It  will  be  proper  to  notice  here  a proposal  by 
Dr  Shannon,  for  a mash  tun,  which  is  recommended 
to  be  made  air  tight,  and  inclosed  within  another 
vessel  also  air  tight ; the  space  between  them  to  be 
filled  with  steam  supplied  from  the  steam  engine,  or 
From  a boiler  made  on  purpose.  This  method  of 
keeping  up  the  heat  would  undoubtedly  be  attended 
with  great  advantages,  but  some  difficulties  would 
occur  in  the  execution  of  it.  Setting  aside  the  enor- 
mous ex  pence  of  two  such  vessels,  it  is  essential  in  a 
mash  tun  that  the  malt,  after  being  mashed,  can  be 
quickly  removed  from  it,  and  that  when  empty 
the  air  should  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the 
tun,  that  it  may  dry  without  becoming  musty. 

Mr  Long’s  A patent  for  the  same  purpose  was  obtained  by 
Mr  Long  in  1790.  He  proposes  the  mash  tun  to  be 
constructed  as  usual,  but  with  a small  boiler  for 
water  by  the  side  of  it.  From  this  boiler  a pipe 
proceeds,  and  entering  the  tun  near  its  bottom, 
makes  one  or  two  revolutions  within  it,  and  commu- 
nicates the  heat  of  the  water  which  it  contains  to  the 
goods  in  the  tun.  It  then  passes  out  again  near  where 
it  first  entered,  and  delivers  the  water  into  a cistern, 
from  which  it  is  pumped  up  to  the  copper,  and  the 
place  again  heated.  By  this  circulation  of  hot  water 
through  the  tun,  the  heat,  during  the  mashing,  may  be 
regulated  as  the  brewer  thinks  most  proper.  The 
patentee  advises,  that  the  liquor  should  be  first  let 
upon  the  malt  from  *20  to  30  degrees  lower  than 
usual,  and  that  the  wort  should  be  afterwards  brought 
to  the  proper  heat  by  the  small  boiler.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  a small  fire-place  under 
the  mash  tun.  We  have  little  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice would  be  attended  with  some  advantages  in  ma- 
king a proper  extract,  and  would  totally  remove 
the  effect  of  the  weather  upon  the  process  of  mash- 
,ng' 


The  next  utensil  which  we  have  to  describe,  it  the  Bmr>. 
brewing  copper.  This  machine  was  formerly  only  ’■—yw 
an  open  copper,  set  in  brickwork  over  a fire  plice, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  boilers  which  are  uied  for 
culinary  pur  poses ; but  in  the  immense  copper*  which 
are  now  employed,  the  saving  of  Fuel  is  an  object  of 
great  importance,  and  every  means  which  eau  tend 
to  this  are  adopted. 

Figs.  1, 2,  3,  and  4,  of  Plate  LXX IX.,  are  different  lImc? 
sections,  to  ex  plain  the  structure  of  a close  copper  which  P*'- 
contains  300  barrels.  A A,  in  all  the  figures,  denotes 
the  external  brickwork,  which  is  a cylindrical  wall,  u 
built  upon  the  arches,  as  shewn  in  Plate  LXXVI1.  In 
the  lower  part  of  this  is  the  ash  pit  B,  and  the  fire  grate 
placed  over  it,  being  partly  supported  by  iron  pillars. 

CCC  is  the  copper,  hung  in  the  brickwork  by  a pro- 
jecting ring  of  a few  inches,  at  the  place  where  the 
Hemispherical  dome  G joins  upon  it.  The  dome  is 
surrounded  by  a copper  from  DD,  to  contain  the 
water  which  is  intended  for  the  succeeding  mash,  or 
afterwards  for  the  wort  produced  by  the  mash.  This 
liquor  is  heated  with  the  steam  produced  by  the  cop- 
per, which  is  conducted  up  a large  tube  F,  rising 
from  the  center  of  the  dome.  To  the  top  of  this,  four 
smaller  pipes  FF,  Figs.  2 and  3,  are  joined,  turning 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  open  at  their 
lower  extremities,  by  which  means  the  steam  is  con- 
ducted beneath  the  liquor  contained  in  the  pan,  and 
by  bubbling  up  through  it,  aoon  communicates  to  it 
a considerable  degree  of  heat.  A recess  is  made  at 
X,  Figs.  2 and  4,  in  the  copper  pan,  to  expose  the 
dome  G ; and  m this  place  is  the  man  hole  for  enter- 
ing to  the  copper.  Another  of  these  man  holes  » 
provided  Tn  tne  top  of  the  copper,  at  the  upper  end 
of  a large  tube  H,  Figs.  2 and  4,  rising  from  the 
dome.  I is  the  chimney  to  the  copper,  situated  over 
the  fire  door  a,  Fig.  3,  and  the  chimney  has  an  arch 
in  it,  to  give  passage  to  the  fire  door.  The  course 
of  the  flues  is  shewn  in  Fig,  1,  which  is  a horizontal 
section,  taken  a little  above  the  level  of  the  grate 
bars,  upon  which  the  fire  rests.  On  each  side  of  this 
grate  a jamb  of  brickwork  KK  is  built.  This  sup- 
ports the  bottom  of  the  copper,  and  compels  tne 
flame  and  smoke  to  go  backwards,  and  surround  the 
copper,  by  rising  up  in  the  dark  space  shewn  in  Figs. 

3 and  4.  It  then  turns  round  in  the  two  semicircu- 
lar passages  over  and  behind  the  jambs  K K,  Fig.  1* 
and  enters  the  chimney  by  the  opening  at  L,  Fig.  3. 

The  chimney  is  double,  having  a partition  up  the 
centre,  which  divides  it  into  passages,  one  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  each  flue.  The  opening  L is  fur- 
imned  with  an  iron  door,  which  can  be  closed  at  plea- 
sure  ; and  the  bottom  of  the  chimnies  are  likewise 
shut  by  iron  doors  at  dt  Fig.  3,  which  slide  back  ho- 
rizontally when  they  are  required  to  be  open.  By 
means  of  these  doors  the  stoker,  or  fire- mao,  can  at 
nil  times  regulate  the  draught  of  the  fire  ; for  by 
throwing  open  the  doors  rf,  e,  and  at  the  same  time 
opening  the  fire-door  at  a in  front,  the  draught  is 
nearly  destroyed,  as  the  cold  air  passes  directly  up 
the  chimney  without  going  through  the  fire;  and  by 
closing  the  door  L,  the  draught  is  totally  stopped, 
and  the  fire  soon  extinguished.  In  the  centre  of  the 
copper  a spindle  M is  fixed,  passiug  through  a tight 
stuffing  box.  At  the  top  of  the  tube  E,  acd  abuve 
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irtwifi*.  this,  it  baa  a cog  wheel  e , by  which  the  spindle  is  turn- 
— v— ' ed  round-  On  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  a cross 
*X1X  kar  *8  and  secured  by  stays,  and  short  pieces 

of  chain  are  suspended  from  it,  which  drag  the  bot- 
tom of  the  copper  wlicn  the  spindle  is  turned  round* 
and  stir  the  hops  so  as  to  prevent  their  burning, 
which  they  would  do  if  suffered  to  rest  on  the 
bottom.  This  apparatus,  which  is  called  the  rote- 
ter,  is  suspended  by  a swivel  at  the  top  of  the  spin- 
dle, from  a lever  f%  the  opposite  end  of  which  is  drawn 
down  by  a rack  and  pinion  g'.  This  raises  the  row- 
ser  from  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  when  it  is  not 
is  use,  and  at  the  same  time  disengages  the  wheel  e 
from  its  pinion,  which  is  kept  in  continual  motion  by 
the  engine.  Cast  iron  braces  g,  g arc  fixed  acro&s  the 
copper,  to  support  the  spindle  ot  the  rowser.  In  the 
top  of  the  tube  E is  a safety  valve,  loaded  with  a 
weight  /<,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  steam  if  it 
should  become  so  strong  as  to  endanger  the  copper ; 
and  by  the  side  of  it  is  another,  i , which  opens,  and 
admits  air,  if  a condensation  of  the  steam  should  pro- 
duce a vacuum  in  the  copper.  The  man  holes  arc  clo- 
sed by  lids  which  are  quite  steam  tight,  and  can  be 
quickly  opened  and  shut.  Their  construction  is  shewn 
* ^ in  Figs.  5 and  6 ; the  former  being  a plan,  and  the 
other  a section.  In  both  of  them  A A is  a ring  of 
cast  iron,  which,  after  being  turned  in  a lathe,  and 
ground  perfectly  flat  and  true  uponits  upper  surface, 
is  fitted  to  the  copper  by  a great  number  of  small 
screws.  The  dour  BB  is  also  of  cast  iron,  and  has  a 
ring  projecting  from  its  under  surface  to  drop  into  the 
ring  to  which  the  flat  surface  of  the  lid  is  fitted. 
The  lid  19  hung  by  a joint  D,  which  is  very  loosely  fit- 
ted, and  is  kept  down  tight  by  the  pressure  of  a strong 
screw  a.  This  screw  is  held  over  the  centre  of  it  by  a 
cross  bar  E,  fixed  to  the  ring  A,  by  a joint  pin  at  the 
end/J  while  the  other  end  slips  under  a kind  of  staple. 
When  the  central  screw  is  slackened,  the  bar  can  be 
turned  about  upon  its  ccntir/i  to  remove  it  from  the  lid, 
which  can  then  be  opened  upon  the  joint  D.  A balance 
weight  is  applied  to  take  ofT  the  weight  of  the  lid,  as 
&hewn  at  Y,  Fig.  4 ; and  within  the  lid  is  a smaller 
one  of  brass  F,  Figs.  5 and  (i,  which  is  fitted  in  the 
same  manner  ; and  which  is  removed  to  introduce  the 
thermometer,  or  a gauge,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  copper,  without  the 
trouble  of  moving  the  great  fid,  which  is  only  open- 
ed to  allow  men  to  go  into  the  copper  to  clean  it, 
while  the  upper  man  hole  H is  only  used  to  put  in 
the  hops.  The  copper  it  filled  by  a pipe  from  tfie  li- 
quor-back, as  before  mentioned.  The  pipe  ft,  Fig.  2, 
divides  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  a sluice  cock  m and  n,  just  before  the  branches 
enter  the  pan  from  the  recess  X.  The  branch  m de- 
livers its  contents  into  the  pan,  but  n turns  down,  and 
is  soldered  to  the  dome  of  the  copper.  The  pan  can 
be  emptied  into  the  copper  by  two  valves  p,  p. 
Fig.  .2,  in  the  bottom  of  it,  which  are  drawn  by  iron 
rods  and  levers  reaching  over  into  the  recess  X.  In 
Fig.  4,  T is  a sluice  cock,  to  draw  off  the  contents  of 
the  copper  into  a copper  vessel  Z,  from  which  a pipe 
runs  to  the  mash  tun,  as  shewn  in  Plate  L.XXVII. 
This  pipe  has  a wire  cage  set  over  it,  to  prevent  any 
thing  getting  from  it  into  the  pipe. 

The  introduction  of  the  close  copper  into  breweries* 
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has  led  to  a great  saving  of  fuel,  and  has,  in  some  Brewing. 

measure,  prevented  the  waste  of  the  saccharum  and  " ' 

virtue  of  the  hops,  which  passes  off  with  the  steam 

from  the  old  open  copper,  as  was  evident  from  the 

strong  scent  of  those  substances,  which  a large  one 

diffused  for  half  a mile  round.  In  the  close  copper, 

the  steam  being  passed  through  the  liquor  contained 

in  the  pan  over  the  copper,  tne  substances  alluded  to 

are,  in  a great  degree,  condensed  and  retained  in  the 

liquor,  though  not  perfectly  so.  At  the  same  time 

the  liquor  in  the  pan  is  heated,  and  being  let  down  into 

the  copper  as  soon  as  the  other  liquor  has  run  out  of 

it,  it  is  quickly  boiled  ; whereas  it  would  have  taken 

much  time  and  fuel  if  it  had  been  brought  into  the 

copper  quite  cold.  We  have  been  informed,  that  the 

first  pan  was  placed  over  the  copper,  for  the  purpose 

of  heating  one  liquor  by  the  other,  by  Mr  Good- 

wyunc,  about  1780 ; but  the  steam  did  not  in  this 

case  pass  through  the  water.  Mr  Bramah,  about  5 

years  afterwards,  built  a copper  at  Harford’s  brew-  coppe*. 

ery,  with  a dome  and  steam  pipes,  as  in  Plate  LXX IX., 

Fig.  3,  except  that  the  pipes  F were  hung  by  joints 
from  the  great  central  pipe,  eo  as  to  rise  and  fall  similar 
to  an  umbrella j and  a float  being  attached  to  the  end 
of  each  pipe,  the  steam  always  passed  out  under  the 
same  pressure  of  water,  whether  the  pan  was  full  or 
not,  as  the  floats  always  kept  the  mouths  of  the  pipes 
at  the  same  depth  beneath  the  surface  ; at  the  same 
time,  this  depth  could  be  readily  adjusted  by  altering 
the  floats,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  at  pleasure  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  copper.  This  construc- 
tion having  been  found  to  succeed,  has  now  become 
common. 

Mr  Richard  Hares  took  out  a patent  in  *1791*  for 
the  construction  of  a steam  head  to  the  copper,  such 
as  is  shewn  in  the  Plate  i but  the  patent  was  set  pLATt 
aside,  by  a trial  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  the  LXXIX. 
ground  of  not  being  a new  invention.  In  the  use  of  Fig.  1 — A. 
a large  brewing  copper,  great  attention  is  requisite, 
in  taking  care  that  the  copper  is  never  empty  whdst 
the  fire  is  burning  ; for  in  a very  few  minutes  the 
bottom  of  an  empty  copper  would  be  melted  by  the 
intensity  of  the  heat.  The  fire  may  always  be  damped, 
by  opening  the  fire  door  and  the  chimuey  doors  im- 
mediately. The  cock  is  opened,  and  the  instant  the 
brewer  can  see  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  he  leu  down 
the  contents  of  the  pan.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
proper  that  men  should  go  down  into  the  copper, 
and  scrape  away  all  the  fur  which  adheres  to  it,  from 
the  stony  matter  contained  in  the  water  ; for  if  that 
were  suffered  to  accumulate  for  a few  days,  it  would 
prevent  the  water  from  coming  into  actual  contact 
with  the  copper,  which  would,  in  that  case,  be  quickly 
melted  or  burnt  through.  The  copper  plates  are  not 
less  than  three  inches  thick  in  the  centre  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  diminish  to  one  inch  thick  against  the  flues. 

They  are  united  by  rivets  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
with  beads  five  inches  in  diameter.  When  the  copper  Method  of 
wants  repair,  a new  plate  is  put  into  iu  place  while  repairing 
red  hot,  and  hammered  down,  to  fit  the  edges  of  the  lhc  coP’ 
plates  with  which  it  is  to  be  connected.  The  plate 
is  then  heated  again,  and  holes  punched  through  it 
in  the  proper  places  for  the  rivets,  which  are  put  in 
red  hot  while  the  plates  arc  cold.  They  are  intro- 
duced through  the  holes  from  the  lower  aide ; and  a 
3k 
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Brewing,  workman  standing  upon  the  grate*  has  a hand  jack, 
which  he  screws  up  under  the  head  of  the  rivet,  to 
hold  it  fast  in  its  place,  and  immediately  three  men 
within  the  copper  batter  down  the  end  of  the  met 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  In  such  thick  plates,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  joints  quite  close  ; but 
the  contraction  of  the  rivets  in  cooling,  draws  the 
plates  together  so  forcibly,  as  to  make  them  nearly 
tight,  ana  the  leaks  cease  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  light* 
edT.  The  very  gTcat  expence  of  these  repairs,  and 
the  loss  occasioned  by  all  the  works  being  stopped, 
render  any  form  of  the  fire  place,  which  tends  to 
preserve  the  copper,  of  very  great  importance.  An 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  fire  places 
was  made  by  Mr  Woolfe,  who  applied  it  to  the  cop- 
pers at  Messrs  Mcux’s  brewery,  a drawing  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine , vol. 
*vii.  The  description  of  an  apparatus,  which  this 
gentleman  erected  at  the  same  works  for  heating  wa- 
ter, by  the  waste  steam  which  passed  off  from  the 
coppers,  was  published  by  Mr  Nicholson  in  his  Phi- 
losophical Journal , 8vo,  vol.  ii. 

Dr  Shannon,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  took 
out  a patent  for  an  improved  brewing  copper,  which 
is  a cylinder,  having  its  axis  placed  horizontal,  with 
flues  for  the  flame  passing  round  it  in  the  manner  of 
a screw.  The  steam  of  tne  copper  is  to  be  condensed 
in  a vessel  for  the  purpose,  and  the  product  returned 
to  the  copper.  For  a similar  method  of  condensing 
the  volatile  part  of  the  malt  and  hops,  a patent  was 
taken  out  by  Mr  W.  Kcr  hi  1788. 

Mr  Jonathan  Dixon  has  a patent  for  forming  the 
various  vessels  in  a brewery  in  cast  iron,  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  cast  iron  mash  tun,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed. It  has  been  objected  to  this  iron  tun,  that 
it  permits  the  escape  of  the  heat  too  quickly  ; a de- 
fect which  would  be  easily  remedied,  by  setting  the 
vessel  in  brickwork  instead  of  supporting  it  on  iron 
columns.  This  very  objection  to  the  mash  tun,  is  the 
most  forcible  recommendation  of  an  iron  cooler, 
where  the  object  is  to  dissipate  the  heat  of  the  con- 
tained fluid  ; and  the  wort  would  admit  of  being  laid 
thicker,  that  is,  to  a greater  depth,  than  in  wooden 
vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  iron  transmitting  the 
contained  heat  more  quickly  than  wood  ; so  that  a 
smaller  surface  of  cooler  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
brewery ; or  if  the  same  surface  were  allowed,  the  cool- 
ing might  be  more  quickly  performed.  These  cool- 
ers would  be  free  from  tbc  great  repairs  required  in 
wooden  ones,  and  would  not  be  cracked  in  hot  weather. 

Dr  Shannon  suggests  many  different  forms  of  cool- 
ers in  his  treatise  on  brewing.  They  consist  in  gene- 
ral of  serpentine  passages,  formed  of  thin  metallic 
plates,  which  are  to  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  and 
the  wort  to  run  through  them,  in  order  to  be  cooled 
down  to  the  proper  temperature  for  fermenting.  The 
same  principle  has  been  put  in  practice  at  Mr  Sau- 
key’s  brewery,  Maidstone,  by  a worm  pipe  near  800 
feet  in  length,  which  is  immersed  in  the  water  well, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  refrigerator)'  of  a still.  The 
only  objection  to  either  of  these  methods  ia,  that  the 
sediment  which  the  wort  always  deposits,  more  or  less, 
in  cooling,  would  become  putrid,  and  taint  the  pipe  ; 
an  evil  which  is  not  felt  in  distillation,  as  the  spirit  is 
perfectly  free  from  any  sediment.  Dr  Shannon,  in  his 
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patent,  proposes  a more  practicable  expedient  for  cool- 
ing  the  wort,  which  is,  to  have  the  coolers  with  a me-  *"■  ■*  — 1 
tallic  bottom,  and  a few  inches  beneath  this,  another 
formed  of  thin  boards,  between  which  a constant  cur- 
rent of  air  is  to  be  forced,  by  obliging  all  the  air, 
which  goes  to  the  fires  of  the  coppers  and  steam  en- 
gine, to  pass  through  this  space,  and  take  away  the 
beat  from  the  liquor. 

The  great  number  of  stop  cocks  which  are  requi- 
red  in  the  numerous  pipes  of  a brewery,  as  shewu  in 
Plate  LXXVII.,  renders  their  construction  a matter 
worthy  of  consideration,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  ex- 
pence of  their  first  erection,  and  their  subsequent  re- 
pairs. 

In  Fig.  7 of  Plate  LXXIX.,  we  have  represented  Sl«ir» 
a sluice  cock,  where  AA  is  a cast  iron  frame,  having 
two  pillars  B rising  from  it,  to  support  a frame  C,  £xxix. 
which  contains  a pinion  for  raising  the  rack  a , and 
drawing  the  slider  D,  which  stops  the  bore  of  the 
pipe.  A flat  plate  of  cast  iron  is  screwed  against 
each  side  of  the  frame  A,  forming  a thin  box,  in 
which  the  slider  rises  and  falls.  Each  of  these  plates 
has  a short  pipe  projecting  from  them,  to  connect  with 
the  pipe,  which  the  sluice  is  intended  to  shut  up. 

One  of  these  plates  is  ground  flat,  and  the  slider  D is 
fitted  and  ground  against  it,  so  as  to  slide  freely,  but 
to  fit  perfectly  water  tight.  On  the  oppsoitc  side  of 
the  slider  two  steel  springs  b,  L are  bolted.  The  ends 
of  these  act  against  the  other  flat  plate,  in  order  to 
press  the  slider  against  its  fittiug,  and  keep  it  close. 

The  slider  D is  connected  with  the  rack  by  a smooth 
cylindrical  iron  rod  attached  to  both,  and  passing 
through  a stuffing  box  in  the  top  of  the  frame  A, 
which  is  fitted  so  closely  round  it  with  hemp,  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  fluid  by  its  sides.  This 
kind  of  sluice  cock  is  very  generally  used  in  brewer- 
iesjas  it  is  the  least  expensive ; — an  object  worthy  of  at- 
tention, when  the  large  brass  cocks  such  as  arc  some- 
times used  for  coppers  cost  from  if  30  to  Jl  40,  and 
the  great  weight  and  size  of  the  plug  causes  such 
a friction,  that  it  is  difficult  to  open  them  with  a lever 
of  moderate  leugth. 

As  the  sluice  cocks  are  not  sufficiently  tight  for 
several  purposes,  but  particularly  for  the  suction 
pipes  of  the  pumps,  unless  they  arc  constantly  repair- 
ed, Mr  Thomas  Rowntrce  has  made  many  stop  cocks  By  Mr 
of  the  form  shewn  in  Figs.  8 and  9,  where  AA  are  Bamjfts. 
the  {launches  for  connecting  the  cock  with  the  pipe, 

B a chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a spindle  a , 
passing  through  a stuffing  box  in  the  lid  b,  and  hav- 
ing a handle  c to  turn  it  round.  Upon  this  spindle 
a sector  of  brass  d is  fixed,  and  when  turned  about,  it 
either  closes  or  opens  at  pleasure  the  opening  of  the 
pipe.  A piece  of  brass  is  screwed  into  the  chamber 
ibr  the  sector  to  fit  against,  and  they  are  ground  to- 
gether till  they  are  perfectly  tight,  by  which  means 
the  friction  is  not  serious  ; and  as  the  principal  part  is 
made  of  cast  iron,  the  cxpcnce  is  not  very  great. 

In  Figs.  10  and  11,  we  have  given  two  views  of  a By  Mr 
cock,  extremely  useful  in  breweries,  which  was  in- 
vented  by  Mr  Bramah.  In  Fig.  11,  A is  a conical 
brass  chamber,  with  three  pipes  B,  C,  D,  Fig.  10.  f ‘ ' VjJJ 
proceeding  from  it.  The  base  of  the  cone  is  closed 
by  a lid  L,  in  the  centre  of  which  another  pipe  F is 
joined.  Within  the  chamber  a hollow  conical  plug 
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Brewing.  is  fitted,  which  can  be  turned  round  by  the  handle  a, 
-v^—  and  which  has  a hole  on  one  side  of  it  j and  when 
this  is  turned  opposite  to  any  of  the  pipes  B,  C,  or 
D,  a passage  is  opened  for  the  fluid  conveyed  into  the 
interior  cavity  of  the  plug  from  the  pipe  F.  A cock 
of  this  kind  answers  tne  purpose  of  three  or  four  in 
distributing  the  liquor  which  flows  through  F,  in 
Plats  three  or  four  directions.  Fig.  12  represents  another 
LXXIX.  excellent  stop  cock  by  Mr  Bramah.  The  pipe  A, 
which  conveys  the  liquor,  (from  the  copper  for  in- 
stance- ) has  the  conical  chamber  B,  containing  the 
plug  D screwed  to  it.  From  the  side  of  this  chamber 
the  pipe  C proceeds,  and  is  opened  when  the  hole  in 
the  side  of  tne  plug  Disoppositetothe  end  of  the  pipe. 
The  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  always  tends  to  force  the  plug  into 
its  seat,  so  that  no  screw  or  rivet  is  necessary  to  hold 
it  in  ; or,  if  these  arc  applied  by  way  of  precaution, 
they  need  not  be  made  tight.  The  cock.  Figs.  10 
and  11,  is  kept  tight  by  the  same  means,  as  the  fluid 
enters  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  tend*  to  press  the 
plug  into  its  chamber. 

itop  valve.  Fig*  6,  Plate  LXX  V J 1 1. is  a simple  and  effectual  sub- 

Platx  stitute  fora  cock  in  many  situations  of  a brewery,  par- 
LXXVill.  ticularly  at  the  bottom  of  the  coolers,  or  any  other 
back,  for  instance,  the  back  5,  Plate  LXXVi.  from 
which  the  contents  are  admitted  into  the  pan  over  the 
copper.  A,  is  a brass  valve  seat,  which  has  a conical 
valve  a , exactly  fitting  the  seat,  and  closing  its  aper- 
ture when  shut.  Tne  seat  is  fixed  down  in  the 
wooden  bottom  of  the  back,  by  small  screws  ; and 
from  the  seat  rises  two  iron  bars,  d,  d uniting  at  top, 
and  supporting  a screw,  which  is  turned  round  by  a 
handle  e.  The  shank  b , of  the  valve  a,  has  an  open- 
ing through  it,  and  above  this  the  screw  is  tapped 
into  it.  This  opening  receives  a cross  bar  of  the 
frame  d,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sustains  the 
lower  pivot  of  the  screw,  prevents  the  valve  shank  6, 
from  turning  round  with  the  screw,  which  will  raise 
or  lower  the  valve  at  pleasure. 

Innuh,»  Fig.  13,  of  Plate  LXXIX.  is  a contrivance  of 
i>ting  Mr  Bramah's,  which  at  times  may  be  found  of  great 
■A  advantage  in  a brewery.  It  is  a cock  to  be  put  in  the 
XXiv  store  vat  for  tasting  the  beer  at  various 

13^  periods.  An  ordinary  cock  is  driven  into  the  cask, 
in  the  common  way  ; but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
one  of  the  hoops  breaks,  from  the  contraction  of  the 
iron  in  cold  weather,  or  other  causes,  and  falling 
down  the  vat,  it  strikes  out  the  cock,  so  that  the  beer 
may  run  out  for  many  hours  before  the  accident  is 
discovered.  Th  icock  too  is  always  open  to  the 
workmen.  Mr  Bramah’s  tasting  cock,  is  a brass  tube, 
A,  with  a shoulder  a,  which  is  the  only  projection  on 
the  outside  of  the  vat,  and  id  held  in  by  a nut  6,  screw- 
ed upon  it  on  the  inside  of  the  stave  B of  the  vat.  In 
the  end  of  the  tube  is  a plug  c»  ground  and  fitted  in,, 
and  having  a hole  in  one  side.  The  key  D of  the 
cock,  which  is  bored  through  the  shank,  and  also 
through  one  of  the  ends  of  the  cross  handle,  being 
introduced  into  the  cock,  fits  upon  a square,  a tri- 
angle, a circle,  or  any  other  figure,  at  the  end  of  the 
lug  ; and  when  the  key  is  turned  round,  so  that  the 
andle  is  upright,  the  cock  is  open,  and  the  beer  will 
How  through  the  handle  as  a spout.  This  cock  can* 
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not  be  opened  without  its  key,  which  is  always  in  Brewing* 
the  possession  of  the  master  brewer.  * — n- 

K.g.  7.  of  Plate  LXXVIII.  i.  a ..nail  apparatus  A lu, 
which,  at  Mr  Uoodwynr.c  s brewery,  is  used  for  tne  wa*h- 
purposc  of  supplying  hot  water,  to  wash  the  casks  or  ing  esuks. 
buts  in  which  the  beer  is  sent  away  from  the  brew-  Psat* 
house.  The  water  is  drawn  by  a cock,  from  a copper  LXXVIII. 
on  purpose,  and  by  a short  canvass  pipe  is  conducted  “ 
into  the  bung  hole  of  the  cask.  The  washing  is  per- 
formed by  a man  shaking  the  cask,  and  then  pouring 
out  the  water.  As  the  attendant  cannot  see  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  has  rua  in  before  he  shuts  the 
cock,  he  constantly  draws  too  much  or  too  little,  and 
thus  wastes  either  the  hot  water,  or  his  time. 

The  copper  globe  A,  is  made  to  contain  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  which  is  brought  from  the  boiler, 
by  the  pipe  B,  and  can  be  admitted  at  pleasure,  br 
the  cock  D.  The  water  is  conducted  into  the  cask 
by  a pipe  E,  which  has  a cock  F so  connected  to 
the  former  cock  by  the  rod  a,  that  when  the  one  is 
open  the  other  is  shut  : a small  air  pipe  b,  goes 
from  the  globe,  and  rises  to  the  same  height  as  the 
water  stands  in  the  boiler,  and  is  open  at  top.  When 
D is  open  and  F shut,  the  water  from  the  boiler  fills 
the  globe,  the  air  escaping  by  the  pipe  b.  When  the 
canvass  tube  E,  is  put  into  the  bung  hole  of  the  cask, 
by  turning  the  handle  e,  the  cock  F is  opened,  and 
the  contents  of  the  globe  run  into  the  cask,  but  no 
more  j for  D was  shut  at  the  same  time.  By  this 
means  a certain  quantity  of  any  fluid  may  be  measur- 
ed out.  The  object  here  proposed  is  so  trivial,  that 
we  should  not  have  noticed  it,  but  the  apparatus 
seems  applicable  to  many  other  useful  purposes  in 
the  arts,  where  a certain  quantity  of  any  Article  is  re- 
quired to  be  drawn  off  at  a time.  Wc  have  seen  a 
similar  contrivance,  for  measuring  the  corn  for  feed- 
ing horses : a square  wooden  tube  was  used  instead 
of  the  globe,  and  small  shuttles  in  place  of  the 
cocks* 

Fig.  8,  of  Plate  LXXVIII.  is  a section  of  Mr  Bra  ' 8ra- 
mah’s  vent  peg,  to  be  put  into  the  head  of  a cask  when  mah’»  vcijr 
the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  in  order  to  admit  the  proper  peg. 
quantity  of  air,  to  allow  the  liquor  to  run  off.  AA  Plat* 
is  a section  of  the  head  of  the  cask,  in  which  a taper  Un- 

screw B is  placed  for  fastening  the  apparatus.  The 
upper  end  of  the  screw  is  of  large  dimensions,  and 
turned  out  into  a cap  of  a cylindrical  form,  with  a 
stud  or  pin  rising  up  in  the  middle.  A hole  is  dril- 
led through  the  centre  of  the  peg,  to  communicate 
with  the  interior  of  the  cask  at  6.  The  cavity 
surrounding  the  stud  being  filled  with  water,  the 
cap,  or  thimble  C,  must  be  inverted,  and  dropped 
into  the  rabbet,  which  is  turned  in  the  top  ot  the 
peg.  Some  small  holes  are  drilled  round  in  the  cap 
at  1 and  2,  to  admit  the  air  freely ; and  as  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cup  is  immersed  in  the  water  round 
the  stud,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  the  ingress 
or  egress  of  the  air  will  be  prevented,  except  when 
the  pressure  of  the  air  is  augmented,  by  drawing  th*- 
liquor  out  of  the  cask.  This  ingenious  contrivance, 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  drawing  the  liquor  front 
the  cask,  to  prevent  it  becoming  oat  or  vapid  from 
a greater  exposure  to  the  air  than  is  necessary. 

Having  thus  given  a brief  description  of  the  prin^ 
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Brewing.  dpal  utensils  used  in  a brewery,  we  shall  now  pro- 
' ■ ceed  iq  some  general  observations  on  the  different  pro- 

cesses of  brewing,  without  reference  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  beer,  which  are  generally  manufactured. 

CHAP.  II. 

Account  of  the  various  Processes  employed  in 
Brewing. 

Sect.  L Of  Malt. 

The  nature  of  the  malt,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
ml  1 used,  has  a most  immediate  influence  upon  the  liquor 
which  is  brewed  from  it.  Malt  is  of  three  different 
kinds,  pale,  brown,  and  amber ; names  derived  from 
their  different  colours,  which  depend  on  the  mode  of 
Pale  malt,  drying  the  malt  upon  the  kiln.  Pale  malt  is  dried 
with  a slow  fire,  by  degrees,  and  only  just  so  far  as 
effectually  to  prevent  the  future  vegetation  of  the 
corn.  Its  colour  docs  not  materially  distinguish  it 
from  barley.  The  malt  kiln  is  a building  of  the 
figure  of  a large  inverted  pyramid,  having  a fire  grate 
in  its  vertex*  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  covered 
by  a floor,  upon  which  the  malt  is  spread  to  receive 
the  action  of  the  fire  beneath,  the  smoke  and  beat 
of  which  pass  through  the  floor  : This  floor  is  con- 
structed of  iron  bars,  supporting  tiles,  which  have 
w holes  made  nearly  through  them,  from  the  lower 
side,  and  then  very  small  holes  pricked  quite  through, 
so  as  to  form  an  earthen  grating.  In  the  modern 
kilns,  wire  floors  have  been  used,  similar  to  sieves ; 
and  hair  cloth  spread  upon  them,  has  been  employ- 
ed for  pale  malt.  These  admit  the  heat  to  act  on  ail 
the  sides  of  every  grain,  and  to  dry  it  equally,  with- 
out parching  the  outside.  The  fuel,  for  pale  malt, 
is  coke,  made  from  Newcastle  coals,  which  are 
thought  to  contain  sufficient  sulphur  to  render  the 
Brown  nralt  of  a light  colour.  Amber  malt  is,  in  all  its 
null,  properties, intermediate  between  pale  and  brown  malt* 
which  is  rendered  so,  by  being  dried  more  rapidly, 
and  with  greater  heat,  so  that  the  outside,  and  part 
of  the  flour,  is  in  a measure  charred.  It  is  dried  upon 
tiles,  or  close  wire  floors,  or  in  some  places  upon  iron 
plates  punched  full  of  holes,  or  upon  cast  iron  plates. 
Any  kind  of  cokes  are  used  for  brown  malt ; and  wood 
is  sometimes  employed  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
drying,  to  make  a quick  fire,  and  blots  up  Ike  malt . 
In  this  state  the  malt  is  considerably  expanded, 
and  will  occupy  a much  greater  space  than  before  it 
came  to  the  kiln. 

The  colour,  and  a great  deal  of  the  flavour  of  beer, 
depend  on  the  malt  from  which  it  is  brewed.  Pale 
malt  is  used-  for  fine  ales,  and  pale  beer;  amber 
malt  is  used  for  brown  ale  and  beer,  and  to  mix 
with  pale  for  brewing  porter ; and  brown  malt  is  us- 
ed for  porter  ; but  as  the  latter  has  lost  part  of  its 
profitable  quality  of  yielding  a strong  and  good  wort, 
many  of  the  London  brewers  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  brewing  porter  from  mixtures  of  pale  and  amber, 
or  from  pale  malt  only;  and  in  such  cases  they  make 
up  the  flavour  and  colour  of  the  liquor,  by  colouring 
malt  made  from  burnt  sugar,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  its  proper  place. 
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It  is  necessary,  before  the  malt  can  be  maibed  Imq 
with  the  greatest  effect,  to  grind  it,  that  the  outward 
husk  being  broken,  the  water  may  penetrate  into  the 
interior  part  of  the  grain.  Every  grain  should  be 
divided,  but  not  reduced  to  a fine  flour  ; for  in  that 
state  the  action  of  the  hot  water  tends  to  form  % 
tenacious  viscid  paste,  by  melting  the  gluten  of  such 
parts  of  the  flour  as  first  come  in  contact  with  it, 
and  this  envelopes  the  remainder  of  the  malt,  so  at 
to  prevent  ihe  water  from  penetrating  to  extract  the 
fermentable  matters ; and  at  the  same  time,  the  water 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  paste,  will 
not  leave  the  mash  tun  when  the  wort  is  let  ofl^  but 
a great  proportion  remains  with  it  \ so  that  roalt  lorn 
ground  (that  is  fine),  will  not  produce  a wort  either 
so  strong,  or  so  much  in  quantity,  at  when  it  it  pro- 
perly ground.  The  common  method  of  grinding 
malt,  is  between  millstones,  in  the  same  manner  as 
flour,  but  the  distance  between  the  stones  is  made  so 
great  as  not  to  cut  the  grain  very  fine,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  do  not  permit  any  of  the  smaller 
grains  to  escape  without  being  cut.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this,  many  of  the  London  brewers  have  adopted 
the  method  of  using  a screen,  as  shewn  in  PI.  LXXVU. 
to  allow  the  ground  malt  to  pass  through,  while  it 
separates  the  uncut  grains,  which  are  broken  by  be- 
ing introduced  between  a pair  of  iron  rollers,  similar 
to  those  used  for  flattening  iron  or  other  metaU.  In 
other  works,  the  rollers  arc  employed  instead  of  the  Rcj! 
millstones,  and  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  that  aay 
grains  can  escape  unbroken.  The  external  husks  are 
thus  rendered  pervious  to  the  water,  and  the  violent 
pressure  of  the  rollers  consolidates  the  flour  con- 
tained in.  the  corn,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
saturating  it  quickly.  This  will  take  place  in  a 
greater  degree  in  pale  than  in  brown  malt ; for  the 
latter,  from  its  high  drying,  becomes  far  more  brittle 
than  malt  which  is  pale. 

The  millstones  in  common  use,  are  of  that  kind 
of  stone,  called  Cullen  stones;  a pair  of  which,  three 
feet  three  inches  diameter,  will,  with  the  power  of 
about  four  horses,  grind  about  12  quarters,  of  eight 
bushels  each,  per  hour.  A pair  of  iron  rollers,  of 
about  27  inches  in  length  and  10  inches  diameter, 
will  crush  13  quarters  per  hour,  and  require  about 
the  same  power  as  the  millstones.  Some  breweries 
have  lately  employed  steel  mills,  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  used  for  grinding  coffee,  but  on  a larger 
scale.  A mill  of  this  kind,  of  10  or  12  inches 
diameter,  and  performing  about  150  revolutions 
per  minute,  will  grind  six  or  eight  quarters  of  malt 
per  hour,  in  a very  perfect  manner.  It  cuts  the 
grains  in  the  same  manner  as  the  millstones  ; but  the 
malt  passing  very  quickly  through  the  steel  mill,  the 
divided  parts  of  the  corn  are  not  rubbed  to  flour,  as 
in  the  millstones,  by  being  so  long  under  the  action 
of  the  machine. 


Sect.  II.  Of  Mashing. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  extract  from  the  of 
malt  all  the  saccharine  matter,  and  a certain  part  of  “t' 
farinaceous  substance;  on  the  due  proportion  of 
which,  the  proper  fermentation  of  the  wort  *nd 
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Brewing  flavour  of  the  beer  in  a great  measure  depends.  Thia 
— is  done  by  two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five,  re- 
peated infusions  of  hot  water;  the  heat  of  which  be- 
ing properly  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  malt,  will 
produce  the  desirable  mixture  of  fermentable  matters; 
and  in  this  point  the  skill  of  the  brewer  is  chiefly 
shewn,  as  from  the  variable  nature  of  the  malt  it  ckn- 
not  be  reduced  to  any  absolute  rule ; but  he  mutt  in 
all  cases  proceed,  in  a great  degree,  according  to  the 
existing  circumstances.  ■*> 

Hot  of  the  Cold  water  will  extract  from  the  malt  only  a por- 

jtjuor,  tion  of  those  constituent  parts  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  brewer  to  obtain  ; and  on  the  other  hand, 
boiling  water,  which  is  the  greatest  heat  that  can  be 
employed,  will  have  a tendency  towards  what  is  called 
setting  the  goods ; and  when  applied  to  some  kinds  of 
malt,  will  actually  produce  this  effect.  This  takes 
place,  when  the  whole  mass  of  malt  in  the  mash  tun 
mixes  with  a certain  quantity  of  the  water,  and  forms 
a pulp  or  paste,  by  dissolving  the  gluten  contained 
in  the  malt,  which  is  so  viscous  as  to  retain  almost 
all  the  saccharum  of  the  malt,  and  holds  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  liquor,  so  that  it  will  not  run  out  ot  the 
mash  tun.  The  boiling  liquor,  therefore,  will  neither 
produce  wort  of'-a  good  quality,  nor  in  any  consider- 
able quantity.  Between  these  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, a proper  medium  must  be  sought.  It  should  be 
ao  adapted  to  the  malt,  as  to  produce  a sweet  wort, 
possessing  the  colour  of  the  malt  from  which  it  is 
taken,  and  at  the  same  time  transparent  when  in  the 
underback.  Many  practical  brewers  form  a judge- 
ment of  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  from  the  wort  in 
the  underback  bearing  a frothy  head  ; but  this  must 
be  considered  as  a vague  and  indefinite  criterion. 
The  proper  degree  of  heat  will  give  the  strongest 
wort,  and  m the  greatest  quantity  ; for,  if  the  neat 
is  greater,  though  the  strength  of  the  wort  is  increa- 
sed, a treater  quantity  of  wort  will  be  retained 
among  the  malt,  in  consequence  of  its  tenacity.  A 
heat  too  low  will,  indeed,  produce  more  wort  than 
the  proper  medium  ; but  it  will  be  deficient  in  the 
fermentable  matter  which  it  ought  to  have  extracted 
from  the  malt,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  beer 
will  be  spiritless,  and  liable  to  turn  sour  if  kept. 

The  process  of  brewing  has,  of  late  years,  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  application  of  the  thermo- 
meter, to  art  ermine  the  degree  of  heat  proper  for 
mashing  ; but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  with 
precision  what  this  should  be,  as  it  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  so  many  circumstances.  The  great 
advantage,  therefore,  of  the  thermometer  appears  to 
be,  that,  when  the  brewer  has  by  experience  succeed- 
ed well  in  a brewing,  he  may  know  how  to  produce 
the  same  effect  another  time.  The  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  are, 

First,  the  quality  of  the  malt,  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  dried,  whether  brown  or  pale, 
and  also  the  perfection  of  the  malting,  by  which 
process  the  gluten  contained  in  the  barley  is  in 
part  converted  into  saccharum  ; and  the  degree  in 
which  this  takes  place  will  have  some  effect  upon 
the  mashing  heat.  The  danger  of  setting  the  goods 
wholly  or  partially,  will  be  in  proportion  as  the 
malt  is  well  or  ill-made,  from  its  containing  more 
or  less  gluten,  in  proportion  to  the  saccharum ; 
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and,  therefore,  well  made  malts  may  be  mashed  at  Brewing, 
the  highest  heats.  The  heat  in  which  malt  has  been  ~ - 

dried  is,  by  Mr  Combrune,  made  the  ground  of  a 
calculation  to  determine  the  heat  of  the  mashing  li- 
quor. He  states  the  lowest  heat  for  drying  malt  to 
be  120  degrees  for  very  pale  malt,  and  the  highest, 
which  is  brown  malt,  at  150;  and  he  assumes  as  a 
principle,  that  the  heat  of  the  extracting  liquor 
should  always  be  in  proportion  to  that  in  which  the 
malt  was  dried. 

Second,  The  manner  in  which  the  malt  has  been 
ground,  operates  as  has  been  before  stated. 

Third , The  quantity  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
malt.  This  is  necessary,  because,  by  admitting  the 
water  into  a large  mass  of  grist,  its  temperature  is  of 
course  diminished  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  grist,  and  its  temperature  at  the  time, 
which  may  be  assumed  the  same  as  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  observed,  that  the  mixture  of  malt 
and  water  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  mean 
Heats  of  the  two,  but  rather  higher,  and  this  increase 
of  temperature  is  greater  in  high  dried  malt  than  in 
pale  malts : indeed,  in  some  cases  of  brown  malt 
mashed  in  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  the  temperature 
will  be  as  much  as  24  degrees  hotter  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  both  water  and  grist. 

Fourth , The  quantity  of  malt  which  is  mashed  at 
one  time  must  be  considered ; because  a large  mash 
tun  will  hold  its  heat  much  longer  than  a small  one, 
and  may  therefore  be  mashed  at  rather  a lower  heat. 

Fifth , The  flavour  and  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be 
brewed  has  some  influence;  as,  whether  it  is  for  keep- 
ing or  for  immediate  use  ; for,  since  the  different  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  malt  are  soluble  in  different  de- 
grees of  heat,  it  follows,  that  more  of  one  and  less  of 
another  may  be  extracted  bv  a judicious  management 
of  the  heat.  As  this  is  altogether  arbitrary,  how- 
ever, no  rule  can  be  givon  for  it,  and  it  must  depend 
upon  the  fancy  of  tne  brewer,  or  the  taste  of  his 
customers. 

Sixth,  The  number  of  mashes  which  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  malt,  and  the  purpose  for  which  each  is  intend- 
ed, are  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  If  the  different 
worts  are  to  be  mixed  together  to  produce  only  one 
beer,  as  in  porter  brewing,  the  object  is  then  to  make 
all  the  worts  in  some  degree  similar,  or,  at  least,  it 
is  not  the  same,  as  when  the  first  wort  is  intended 
for  ale,  and  the  subsequent  ones  for  inferior  liquors ; 
for  then  the  utmost  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  malt 
at  first,  and  the  next  mashes  are  only  taken  that  no 
waste  may  be  made. 

Seventh,  The  time  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  kept 
has  an  influence  upon  the  heat ; for  by  extracting  too 
much  of  those  fecula  which  render  the  beer  turbid,  it 
will  require  a longer  time  to  precipitate  them.  I ndeed, 
from  too  low  a heat,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
liquor  will  ever  remain  thick  and  unpleasant ; and,  in 
proportion  as  the  beer  is  intended  tor  long  keeping, 
the  heat  must  be  increased,  otherwise  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  become  acid  before  it  becomes  fine. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  degree  of  heat 
which  depends  upon  the  combination  of  so  many 
circumstances,  cannot  possibly  be  fixed  by  any  cer- 
tain rule  : the  extremes  may  be  stated  at  145°  and 
iy0°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  .The  actual  heat 
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Brewing,  proper  for  some  kinds  of  beer,  we  shall  state  in  ano- 
* ther  place. 

In  the  process  of  mashing,  the  hot  liquor  is  let  in- 
to the  tun,  beneath  the  false  bottom;  aud  as  soon  as 
it  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  grist,  the  mashing 
machine  is  put  iu  motion,  and  continue*  till  the  grist 
and  liquor  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  It  is  then 
left  at  rest  a certain  time,  before  it  is  run  off  into  the 
underhack,  and  this  time  is  called  the  s landing  of  the 
mash,  and  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be 
brewed.  The  first  mash  stands  longer,  and  is  taken 
at  a lower  heat  than  the  second,  which  again  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  third.  After  the  mash  has 
stood  the  proper  time,  the  tap  is  set,  that  is,  the 
cocks  arc  opened  to  draw  off  the  wort  into  the  un- 
dcrbuck.  The  time  which  the  goods  are  allowed  to 
drain  themselves  of  the  wort,  iu  this  manner,  varies 
according  to  the  preceding  circumstances.  If  the 
goods  .tre  glutinous,  a longer  time  will  be  requ>red 
For  the  spending  of  the  lap , as  tiie  drawing  off  the 
goods  is  called.  Tt»e  wort  should  not  be  suffered  to 
rest  lung  iu  the  undtrhack,  before  it  is  pumped  up 
into  the  copper  pan,  tob*.  kept  hot ; and  brewers  who 
have  not  this  convenience,  are  frequently  troubled  in 
their  operations,  from  being  obliged  to  hurry  them  in 
some  stages,  that  the  wort  of  a previous  mash  may 
not  wait  in  the  undcrback  till  its  temperature  is 
lowered  ; for  this  would  produce  a premature  fer- 
mentation, called  by  the  brewer faxing,  and  the  beer 
produced  from  such  wort  will  ever  be  nauseous  and 
unpalatable. 

Sect.  III.  Of  boiling  the  Worts.  . 

*^a'cn»  for  The  wort,  after  receiving  in  the  mash  tun  the  ex - 
Sic  wort  tract  fermentable  matter  from  the  malt,  requires 
to  be  boik*d  with  the  hops,  that  it  may  imbibe  the 
essential  oil  of  those  plants.  Another  object  of  the 
boiliug  is,  to  coagulate  the  excess  of  mucilage  which 
is  unavoidably  extracted  from  the  malt  in  mashing, 
for  if  this  were  suffered  to  remain  in  solution  in  the 
beer,  it  would  never  become  fine,  but  would  always 
be  cloudy,  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  preci- 
pitants.  The  boiling  hardens  this  mucilage  in  the 
same  manner,  probably,  as  the  white  of  an  egg  ac- 
quires solidity  by  boiling ; and  for  the  same  reason, 
perhaps,  as  albumen  is  one  of  the  consituent  parts  of 
malt  ; the  boiling  curdles  the  mucilage,  before  sus- 
pended, and  equally  dispersed  through  the  wort  into 
distinct  fecula,  leaving  the  fluid  between  them  clear 
and  transparent.  These  fecula  are  afterwards  deposi- 
ted in  the  coolers,  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  yeast 
in  fermenting,  and,  lastly,  in  the  lees  of  the  beer, 
thus  freeing  it  from  matters  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  in  solution.  The  heat  which  is  given 
is  that  of  boiling.  In  an  open  copper  a greater  heat 
than  this  cannot  be  given  ; but  in  the  close  copper, 
the  heat  is  somewhat  increased,  by  forming  steam  of 
sufficient  clastic  force  to  raise  a column  of  water,  of 
the  depth  of  the  pan.  A considerable  quantity  of 
water  is  boiled  off  in  steam,  which  tends  to  concen- 
trate the  wort,  and  render  it  stronger.  It  is  by  the 
quantity  thus  evaporated  that  some  brewers  form 
tlteir  judgment  of  the  wort  being  sufficiently  boiled. 
Others  draw  their  conclusion  from  the  transpa- 


rency of  the  wort,  or  from  its  containing  feculs.  This  fcnrag. 
is  called  breaking  of  the  wort,  or  curdling.  The  du-  — 
ration  of  the  bo.ling  is  very  various  amoug  different  T"*4* 
brewers.  It  must  always  be  continued  till  the  break* 
iug  appears ; and  perhaps  a much  longer  coritimusce 
of  the  boiling  is  injurious,  for  tbe  fecula  or  flake*  of 
coagulated  matter  are  observed  to  become  larger,  the 
longer  the  process  continues ; and  from  an  experiment 
of  Mr  Combrune,  it  appears,  that,  if  these  fLknare 
collected,  and  boiled  in  water,  the  extract  will  fer- 
ment, and  yield  a viscous  liquor.  Hence  they  coo* 
tain  a portion  of  the  fermentable  matter,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  separated  by  boiling,  farther  than 
is  necessary,  reserving  the  minute  separation  of  such 
matters  from  the  beer  to  be  effected  by  the  fcrmea- 
taiion,  in  the  form  of  yeast  and  lees. 

Thus  boiling  the  wort  too  short  a time,  leave*  ink 
more  of  the  gross  parts  of  the  extract  of  the  mall 
than  can  be  thrown  out  by  tbe  fermentation  ; and  at 
the  same  time  the  virtue  of  the  hops  will  not  be  suf- 
ficiently extracted.  On  the  other  baud,  too  much 
boiling  causes  a waste  of  fermentahk  matter,  by 
producing  more  fecula  than  is  necessary  for  the  for- 
mer condition ; and  the  hops,  by  being  boiled  too 
much,  after  having  given  out  their  agreeable  essential 
oil,  communicate  a gross  bitter  oil,  which  is  unfa- 
vourable to  a sufficient  fermentation  for  producing  the 
requisite  spirit  in  the  beer.  It  will  readily  be  seen, 
that  the  medium  cannot  be  attained,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  tbe  previous  process  of 
the  mashing,  and  the  nature  of  the  malt,  and  also  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops,  and  the /ewgfA  of 
beer  drawn , that  is,  the  quantity  of  beer  intended  to 
be  produced  from  a certain  quantity  of  malt.  The 
greater  the  portion  of  the  farinaceous  matter  which 
has  been  extracted  from  the  malt,  the  longer  boiling 
will  be  necessary  to  curdle  .it.  This  will  happen 
from  malt  imperfectly  made,  or  from  too  low  hrat 
for  the  mashing.  The  first  wort  is  generally  boiled 
a much  shorter  time  than  the  succeeding  one,  that 
the  hops  may  not  be  so  much  impaired  at  the  first, 
but  that  they  may  yield  sufficient  oil  to  the  second 
and  third  worts.  One  hour  for  the  first  wort,  two 
for  the  second,  and  four  for  the  third  wort,  are  re- 
commended for  beers,  which  are  intended  .to  be  kept 
twelve  months,  having  a large  proportion  of  hops, 
that  is  12lb.  to  the  wort  produced  by  one  Quarter  ot 
malt,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  fermented  at  about 
40  degrees  of  temperature.  For  small  beer  only  bdf 
an  hour  it  necessary  for  the  first  wort ; one  hour  for 
the  Becond  ; and  two  hours  for  the  third.  The  quan- 
tities to  be  evaporated  during  the  boiling  are  equally 
various  for  different  kinds  of  beer  ; and  therefore  we 
cannot  say  any  thing  of  it  in  this  place,  further  than  that 
its  extremes  are  from  f th  the  quantity  of  wort  to  Vs4^* 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Hops. 

Hops  contain  a fine  essential  oil,  which  has  iar<» 
agreeable  bitter  flavour.  They  are  requisite  to  prt-  to?* 
serve  the  beer  from  the  acetic  fermentation,  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  immediately  after  the  spi- 
rituous fermentation  ceases.  The  addition  of  the 
hops  checks  the  disposition  to  ferment  in  such  a de- 
gree, that  tbe  beer  may  be  kept  a sufficient  tune  a 
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*inf.  a state  of  slow  fermentation,  to  acquire  strength  and 
v~— ' spirit,  and  to  precipitate  the  farinaceous  matter  sus- 
pended in  it,  without  becoming  sour.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  quantity  of  hops  which  are  put  to  the 
beer,  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  it  is  intended 
to  be  kept  before  it  is  drunk,  on  the  length  draten , 
and  also  on  the  heat  at  which  the  beer  is  intended  to 
be  set  to  work  in  the  gyle  tun.  The  hops  are  put 
in  the  copper  and  boiled  with  the  first  wort,  and  are 
again  used  to  boil  with  the  succeeding  worts.  The 
j,.  quantity  is  as  various  as  the  different  kinds  of  beer. 
>f  Twelve  pounds  to  the  porter  produced  from  1 quar- 
ter of  malt  is  judged  sufficient  to  preserve  such  beer 
for  12  months,  when  fermented  at  40  degrees  ; but, 
in  the  heat  of  GO  degrees,  double  the  quantity  of  hops 
will  scarcely  preserve  the  beer  during  the  same  time. 
;>d  For  small  beer  to  be  fermented  at  40  degrees,  3 lb. 
to  the  quarter  will  be  sufficient ; but  at  60  degrees,  it 
will  require  6 lb.  of  new  hops,  or  6}  lb.  of  old  hops, 
which  are  such  as  have  been  kept  one  year,  and  have, 
in  consequence  of  this,  lost  some  of  their  good  quali- 
ties ; but  this  difference  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  when 
only  small  quantities  arc  used.  It  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  small  beer  is  not  generally  intended  for 
keeping  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Some 
breweries,  from  the  great  space  necessary  to  store  their 
r«j.  hops,  have  in  some  seasons,  when  they  required  a 
great  stock,  adopted  a method  of  pressing  the  bags 
in  a strong  press  to  about  \ their  original  space,  and 
confining  them  in  this  state  by  cords  ; a process  which 
is-  thought  to  preserve  them  better  than  if  they  were 
unconfined. 

t of  Mr  Long,  in  his  patent  dated  1790,  has  recom- 
mended the  hops  to  be  boiled  or  macerated  in  water, 
sufficient  to  cover  them  for  K)  hours ; at  which  time, 
the  heat  (increased  by  degrees  frero  the  beginning,) 
is  to  be  only  17.5°.  This  gradually  increasing  heat 
is  to  be  continued  4 hours  longer,  and  made  to  boil 
slowly  for  the  last  ten  minutes:  the  extract  thus  pro- 
duced is  to  be  let  on  through  a cooler  or  worm  pipe, 
into  the  gyle  tun,  where  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  first 
wort,  which  has  been  boiled  a very  short  time  with- 
out hops-  The  hops  arc  to  be  boiled  again  twice, 
in  order  to  make  extracts  for  the  second  and  third 
worts. 

9 

*Sfct.  V.  Cooling . 

This  -operation  is  performed  by  spreading  out  the 
boiling  wort  in  a thiu  sheet  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  proper  heat 
for  working  or  fermenting.  It  is  a great  object, 
that  the  cooling  should  be  performed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible;  for  the  taint  of foxing,  before  mentioned, 
» otherwise  in  danger  of  overtaking  the  beer  in  this 
process,  if  it  continues  as  much  as  12  hours.  The 
wort,  therefore,  should  be  laid  at  such  a depth  in  the 
coolers,  that  they  will  cool  it  in  about  7 or  8 hours 
a-  to  the  temperature  of  nearly  60  degrees,  which,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  about  the  average  temperature  for 
pitching  or  setting  to  work.  To  effect  this,  the  wort 
m summer  should  not  be  laid  at  a greater  depth  than 
one,  two,  or  three  inches  ; but  in  winter,  it  may  be  as 
deep  as  5 inches.  In  the  hot  summer  montns  the 
worts  must  be  got  as  cold  as  the  weather  will  permit } 


and  it  is  found  that  the  coldest  period  of  the  24  hours  Brewing, 
is  about  3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time,  ' 

therefore,  they  should  be  set  to  work.  In  the  win- 
ter they  may  be  let  down  at  any  hour  when  they 
arrive  at  the  proper  temperature. 

The  wort  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
coolers  after  they  arc  sufficiently  cold,  or  a slow  fer- 
mentation may  commence,  from  the  sediment  left  in 
the  cooler  by  a former  process.  This,  which  is  called 
netting  the  hacks,  is  very  prejudicial. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Fermentation  in  the  Gyle  Tun. 

From  this  process,  the  beer  obtains  its  strength  and  Use  of 
spirit,  by  converting  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  fermenta- 
mak,  into  alcohol  and  spirit,  and  separating  the  redun-  t,oa’ 
dant  part  of  the  mucilage  in  the  forms  of  yeast  and 
lec«.  In  this  process,  an  immense  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  is  given  out  from  all 
parts  of  the  fluid.  During  fermentation,  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  wort  are  at  first  decomposed, 
and  afterwards  a recomposition  takes  place  in  a new 
order,  causing  the  change  above  mentioned.  The 
sweet  taste  of  the  wort  disappears  ; it  loses  its  vis- 
cidity* from  the  separation  of  mucilage  and  gluten, 
which  takes  place ; its  specific  gravity  is  consider- 
ably diminished  ; and  a spirituous  and  inebriating 
quality  is  given  to  the  liquor.  When  the  wort  is  let 
down  at  the  proper  temperature  from  the  coolers,  in- 
to the  gyle  tun  or  square,  a requisite  proportion  of 
yeast  is  added  to  it,  and  in  a short  time  the  fermenta- 
tion commences.  Its  first  appearance  is  a white  L.e  Signs  of 
or  border  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  commencing 
at  the  sides  of  the  tun,  and  gradually  advancing  into  l,ou* 
the  middle,  till  the  whole  surface  is  covered  over  with 
a white  scum,  formed  of  very  minute  bubbles  of 
gas,  which  increase  in  size  as  the  fermentation  advan- 
ces, and  cover  the  liquor  to  a depth  of  several  inches 
with  a froth  of  yeast.  The  temperature  of  the  fluid 
increoscs  considerably  ; and  during  all  this  time,  the 
rising  of  the  bubbles  of  ns,  causes  an  incessant  sound 
and  a great  agitation  of  the  fluid.  Part  of  the  bub- 
bles burst  as  they  arrive  at  the  surface,  and  the  film  of 
yeast  which  enveloped  them,  sinks  until  it  is  borne  up 
again  by  the  ascending  bubbles.  These  films  form  at 
first  a yellow,  and,  as  the  process  advances,  a brown 
dirty  covering  to  the  head  of  yeast,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  rocks.  In  thi$  state  the  fermentation  is 
considered  as  at  its  crisis,  and  afterwards  diminishes. 

The  yeast,  which  was  at  first  a thin  watery  substance, 
quickly  melting  down  into  a fluid,  has  now  become 
viscid  and  tenacious,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creased sixe  of  the  bubbles,  as  they  will  bear  greater 
distension  without  bursting.  When  the  head  begins 
to  sink,  which  it  does,  first  in  the  middle  of  the  tun, 
the  fermentation  is  to  be  checked  by  cleansing , that 
is,  dividing  it  into  small  casks,  and  allowing  Lr<y  far- 
ther yeast  which  it  may  produce,  to  flow  off  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed.  The  proper  management  of  the  fer- 
mentation intimately  depends  upon  the  temperature 
to  which  the  wort  it  cooled,  when  the  yeast  is  put 
to  it.  The  violence  of  the  fermentation  is  increased  Ferment- 
with  the  heat  ; and  if  this  is  too  great,  the  process  ing  hear, 
advances  so  quick,  as  not  to  be  reaatly  checked  when 
at  its  proper  stage,  but  will  go  on  to  produce  the  ace- 
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Brewing,  tic  fermentation  cither  wholly  or  partially,  before  it 
— has  sufficiently  precipitated  the  mucilage,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  brewer, purged  itself,  and  consequent- 
ly it  has  an  unpalatable  mixture  of  acid  from  the  ex- 
cessive fermentation,  and  of  bitter  fromthc  redundant 
mucilage.  In  the  other  excess,  that  is,  too  Iowa 
heat  for  the  fermentation,  the  decomposition  of  the 
wort  takes,  place  ; but  this,  not  being  succeeded  by 
the  proper  reunion  of  the  parts,  produces  an  unpala- 
table half  fermented  liquor,  containing  a combination 
of  sweet  spirit  and  bitter,  and  sometimes  an  approach 
to  putridity.  The  medium  is  to  be  sought  for  be- 
tween 80  and  40  degrees  of  the  thermometer  ; the 
exact  temperature  varying  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  preceding  operations,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  liquor  which  is  intended  to  be 
produced.  In  some  of  these  (as  in  strong  pale  ales), 
the  object  of  the  brewer  is  to  form  a beer  of  the 
reatest  possible  strength  and  spirit,  very  clear  and 
uid,  of  a fine  light  colour,  without  containing  much 
of  the  vegetable  flavour.  Such  liquor  approaches  to 
wine.  In  the  other  extreme,  as  brown  ales  and  por- 
ter, a fullness  of  palate,  deep  colour,  glutinous  taste, 
and  vegetable  flavour,  are  produced,  by  retaining  part 
of  the  farinaceous  matter,  and  giving  to  it  an  agreeable 
taste  by  the  fermentation,  rather  than  expelling  it 
totally,  as  in  the  first  instance.  In  making  the  re- 
quired varieties,  in  the  manner  of  the  fermentation,  to 
meet  these  intentions  of  the  brewer,  the  quantity  and 
Of  yeasts,  quality  of  the  yeast  employed,  as  well  as  the  temper- 
ature, must  be  considered.  The  yeast  produced 
from  the  fermentation  of  strong  beer,  is  the  most 
proper  to  effect  that  temperate  and  regular  fermen- 
tation of  the  beer,  which  is  described  ; perhaps,  from 
the  tenacity  of  its  substance,  it  does  not  so  suddenly 
communicate  the  gas  it  contains,  to  the  fluid  which 
it  is  inteuded  to  put  in  fermentation.  The  yeast  of 
weak  small  beers  should  not  be  uaed,  when  the  other 
can  be  procured  ; for,  though  its  fermentable  powers 
are  slight,  it  is  apt  to  act  violently  for  a short  time, 
and  then  cease,  probably  from  the  thin  light' muci- 
lage, of  which  the  gas  bubbles  are  formed,  bursting  as 
soon  as  they  are  put  in,  and  communicating  their 
contents  to  the  wort. 

Fermenting  When  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  than  60 
heats.  degrees,  the  cool  of  the  night  must  be  chosen  to  put 
the  wort  to  work.  In  lower  degrees  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  wort  must  be  set  at  a greater  heat  than 
that  of  the  air ; for,  as  the  tendency  to  fermentation 
increases  with  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  is  necessary 
to  correct  this  tendency,  by  putting  the  liquor  to 
work  colder  in  hot  weather,  and  hotter  in  cold  wea- 
ther. If  the  air  is  at  30°  of  Fahrenheit,  small  beer 
should  be  pitched  or  set  to  work  at  about  70° ; beer 
intended  for  keeping,  at  56°  ; and  amber,  or  glutinous 
ales,  at  54°.  When  the  air  is  at  50®,  all  these  kinds 
of  beer  may  be  set  to  work  at  50®.  In  the  process 
of  fermentation,  the  temperature  of  the  wort  is  often 
increased  as  much  as  10°  } and  it  may  in  general  be 
considered,  that  the  wort  will  be  10®  higher  at  the 
height  of  the  fermentation  than  it  was  when  first  put 
to  work,  supposing  the  heat  of  the  air  continues  the 
same. 

Proportion  The  quantity  of  the  yeast  has  some  effect  on  the 
•f  yeaus.  degree  of  the  fermentation  : a greater  quantity  will 


increase  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  in  the  same  man-  Bam* 
ner  as  a greater  degree  of  heat  would,  and  vice  versa i 
hence  a greater  proportion  of  yeast  is  required  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  quantity  which  will  be 
required  at  80®,  will  be  only  one-half  of  that  requisite 
to  produce  the  same  effects  at  40°.  Small  beer,  not 
intended  for  keeping,  when  the  temperature  is  as  low 
as  40®,  will  require  about  eight  pints  of  yeaat  to  the 
extract  of  one  quarter  of  malt ; at  60®  six  pints ; 
and  at  80®  only#four  points. 

Beer  intended  to  be  kept  ten  or  twelve  months 
will  not  require  so  large  a proportion.  Six  pints  at 
40°,  five  pints  at  60®,  and  three  piuts  at  80®,  will  be 
found  sufficient.  The  fermentation  in  the  gyle  tun 
having  advanced  to  that  state  when  the  head  begins 
to  decline,  shews  that  the  vinous  fermentation  is  coded,  of  ftm:. 
If  the  beer  is  not  cleansed  just  at  this  period,  it  will  owe. 
become  yeast  bitter , which  gives  it  an  unpleasant 
flavour,  probably  from  the  grosser  parts  of  the  yeast 
being  absorbed  again  in  the  liquor.  The  time  when 
these  signs  will  appear  varies  with  the  fermenting  heat. 

At  60®  it  will  sometimes  require  forty  hours  lor  the 
fermentation,  though  at  a greater  heat  twenty  or 
twenty-four  are  enough.  The  liquor  is  now  possess- 
ed  of  some  spirit,  but  is  still  unpalatable,  from  the 
mixture  of  extraneous  farinaceous  matter ; the  wort 
having  parted  with  nothing  in  the  fermentation  but 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Though  the  mucilage  of  the  yeast 
ia  thrown  up  in  part,  it  returns  again ; but  the  mode 
of  its  existence  is  changed,  from  the  chemical  aolu- 
tion  it  had  in  the  wort,  to  mechanical  mixture  : At 
least  this  change  is  partially  effected,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  turbid  appearance  of  the  liquor.  If  the  beer 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  gyle  tun,  the  acetous 
fermentation  would  take  place,  the  spirit  or  alcohol 
at  one  time  visible  in  the  beer  would  be  lost,  and 
acidity  produced.  After  the  acetous  fermentatioo, 
the  beer,  under  certain  circumsiaocesr^ould  produce 
vinegar,  but  not  in  general,  for  the  wort  intended 
for  beer  has  too  much  of  the  farina  of  the  malt  ex- 
tracted in  the  mashing  ; and  the  addition  of  the  hops, 
if  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  totally  prevent  it  from 
becoming  good  vinegar,  though  it  may  acquire  too 
much  acidity  to  be  drunk,  and  at  the  same  time  bit- 
ter, and  perhaps  putrid  in  some  degree,  from  the 
early  decomposition  of  some  of  its  constituent  ^arts ; 
for  the  acetous  fermentation  is  followed  by  the  pu- 
trefactive, which  effects  a total  decomposition  of  the 
beer,  leaving  a putrid  disorganized  liquor,  unfit  for 
any  purpose. 


Sect.  VII.  0 Cleansing. 

The  object  of  cleansing  is  to  stop  the  ferments-  V*  d 
tiou  at  the  proper  period,  which  is  effected  by  draw- 
ing  off  the  beer  into  smaller  vessels,  usually  snuff 
casks.  This  lowers  the  temperature;  for,  as  the 
action  of  fermentation  produces  an  internal  best  in 
the  liquor,  it  follows,  that  this  heat  will  be  diminish- 
ed by  dividing  it  into  smaller  quantities,  when,  by 
the  casks  exposing  a greater  surface  to  the  external 
air,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  escape.  Notwithstanding 
the  diminished  heat,  the  disturbance  of  the  beer  re- 
news the  fermentation,  probably  by  incorporating 
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Qmrinj.  with  it  the  yeast  winch  remained  near  the  surface  of 
'—"v— ' the  gyle  tun.  In  cleansing,  the  cask  being  full,  the 
head  of  yeast,  which  rises,  Hows  off  immediately  at 
the  bung-hole,  thus  relieving  the  beer  of  its  dregs, 
and  perfecting  the  production  of  spirit  which  was 
begun  in  the  gyle  tun.  As  the  quantity  of  beer  in 
the  cask  constantly  diminishes,  it  is  filled  up  again  ; 
and  by  this  means  no  room  is  left  for  a head  of  yeast 
to  float  upon  the  liquor,  but  it  must  flow  off  and 
\ escape  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  This  diminishes  the 
tendency  to  fermentation,  which  ceases  spontaneously 
in  a few  days,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  ; and  the  beer  is  ready  for  storing, 
and  will  be  fit  for  the  table  when  it  has  become  quite 
fine.  From  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  keep  the 
TtanMiig  casks  always  completely  tilled.  In  the  brewery 
an*.  (Plate  LXXVII.)  this  is  accomplished  by  an  inge- 
XXVIf  a*ou*  contrivance,  which  requires  no  attention.  The 
ig  o cleansing  batch,  marked  8,  rig  2.  is  left  with  a quan- 
tity of  liquor  in  it,  after  the  rounds  9 9 are  all  filled, 
which  is  done  by  one  pipe  10  communicating  with 
them  all ; and  therefore  the  liquor  stands  at  the  same 
level  in  all.  A small  square  cistern  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  batch,  also  communicating  with  the  pipe, 
and  a copper  ball  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  li- 
quor in  it.  This  ball  is  connected  by  an  iron  rod, 
with  a valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  Batch,  which,  when 
open  by  the  sinking  of  the  float,  admits  the  beer  to 
flow  into  the  rounds,  till,  by  raising  the  surface  of 
the  liquor,  the  float  closes  the  valve.  The  rounds 
have  close  heads,  with  a small  square  tube  rising  up 
about  six  inches  from  it,  and  having  a spout  to  con- 
vey away  the  yeast.  The  liquor  is  adapted  to  stand 
some  height  in  this  tube,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the 
float,  ensures  that  the  beer  shall  never  have  a surface 
„ for  a hcdtl  of  yeast  to  gather  upon.  This  is  a consi- 
derable improvement  upon  the  common  method,  in 
which  a great  number  of  casks  are  put  upon  a frame 
called  a stillion,  with  their  axes  placed  horizontal- 
ly, and  the  bung-hole  upwards.  They  are  filled 
by  a hose  from  the  squares ; and  a man  is  constantly 
going  round  among  them,  to  fill  them  up  as  they 
work  off.  Tliis  method,  independent  of  the  expense 
and  trouble,  is  not  so  perfect  as  the  one  above  de- 
scribed. The  content  of  the  rounds  9 9,  as  drawn  in 
the  Plate,  is  too  great  to  work  the  beer  to  the  best 
effect,  especially  in  summer.  They  may,  however, 
be  made  much  smaller,  without  altering  the  prin- 
ciple. 

Sect.  VIII.  On  Tunning , or  Storing. 

tun-  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fermentation  in  the 
{•  rounds,  the  beer  is  drawn  off,  and  pumped  into  the 
store  vats  : This  is  the  plan  in  the  London  brew- 
eries ; but  the  country  brewers  bung  up  the  same 
casks  in  which  it  is  worked,  and  keep  it  in  these 
until  it  is  fit  for  the  table.  The  immense  quanti- 
ties of  beer  brewed  in  London  render  this  imprac- 
e vats,  ticable,  and  they  make  use  of  the  store  vats.  Some 
brewers  suppose,  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the  store 
in  large  bodies  than  in  small  ones,  on  account  of  the 
great  pressure  caused  by  such  a depth  of  liquor  ; but 
a greater  advantage  probably  arises  from  the  equality 
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of  temperature  which  such  large  vc&sels  preserve,  not  Brcwiug. 
being  so  subject  to  be  affected  by  those  changes  of  ' 

weather  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  beer,  by  sud- 
denly exciting  a slight  fermentation  in  warm  weather, 
and  as  quickly  checking  it  in  cold.  To  avoid  this, 
the  small  casks  should  be  stored  in  cellars  beneath 
the  ground,  or  the  great  store  vats  should  be  kept  iu 
large  buildings,  where  the  sunshine  may  have  as  little 
influence  as  possible.  At  Mr  Whitbread’s  brewery,  Beer'cii* 
some  years  ago,  two  very  large  cisterns  were  made  tcrn‘* 
underground,  and  lined  with  stone  and  cement ; and 
the  beer  was  kept  in  these  instead  of  the  wooden 
store  vats.  They  were  designed  by  the  late  Mr  John 
Smeaton,  F.  R.S.  and  executed  under  his  directum. 

The  beer,  if  well  brewed,  will  become  fine  and 
transparent  merely  by  keeping  ; but  in  London,  the 
great  capital  required  in  the  brewing  trade,  urges  the 
brewer  to  send  it  out,  to  make  a return  in  the  rough, 
as  it  is  termed,  when  cloudy,  without  allowing  pro- 
per time  for  fining  itself.  At  the  same  time  they  Fining, 
send  with  it  a proper  proportion  of  Jining,  which  is 
isinglass  dissolved  in  very  sour  beer,  which  they  brew 
on  purpose,  without  hops,  from  the  wort  of  a fourth 
mash,  taken  after  all  the  others.  When  the  cask  of 
beer  reaches  the  innkeeper,  he  puts  a proper  propor- 
tion of  the  finings  iuto  the  cask  j and  the  gluten  of 
the  isinglass,  mixed  with  the  fecula  floating  in  the 
beer,  forms  a net-work  at  the  top  of  the  cask,  which 
gradually  sinking  down  to  the  bottom,  carries  all  the 
impurities  along  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask 
like  a filter. 

In  London,  the  beer  is  drawn  from  the  casks  in  Beer 
the  publican’s  cellar  by  a system  of  small  pumps,  pumps* 
which  raise  the  liquor  from  four  different  casks  up  to 
one  place,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  from  any  for  them 
with  equal  ease.  This  gives  great  facility  for  the 
mixing  of  the  different  liquors  ; for,  though  porter 
is  professed  to  be  entire  butt,  that  is,  drawn  from 
one  cask,  scarcely  any  of  the  Loudon  porter  is  so  i 
The  universal  custom  is,  for  the  brewers  to  send  the 
publican  one  cask  of  stale,  and  three,  or  sometimes  stale  por- 
four,  of  mild  porter.  The  former  is  that  which  has  ter* 
an  acid  taste,  from  being  rather  weak  and  kept  long- 
er, and  the  latter  is  new.  From  these  the  publican 
draws  such  a mixture  as  will  suit  the  taste  of  his  cus- 
tomers. 

Sect.  IX.  On  Colouring . 

Colouring  is  used  to  give  a fine  brown  colour  and  Ou  colour- 
a peculiar  flavour  to  porter  and  brown  beer.  These  »ug. 
liquors  were  formerly  brewed  from  brown  malt,  and 
derived  their  colour  from  this  circumstance ; but  ex- 
perience has  now  pointed  out  a much  more  economi- 
cal method.  Brown  and  other  high  dried  malts  owe 
their  colour  and  flavour  to  the  heat  which  they  re- 
ceive in  the  kiln,  scorching  and  partially  charring  the 
augar  and  flour  that  they  contain.  This,  at  the  same 
time,  causes  a very  great  waste  of  the  fermentable 
matter,  which  could  uthcrwisc  be  extracted  from 
them  in  the  mash  tun ; but,  by  adding  a small  quan- 
tity of  burnt  or  scorched  sugar  to  the  beer,  the  same 
colour  and  flavour  may  be  obtained  from  pale  malt, 
which  is  found  to  yield  a far  greater  proportion  of 
fermentable  matter  than  brown  malt. 

3 o 
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Brewing.  The  colouring  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
V'-  ! — ' One  hundred  weight  of  coarse  brown  sugar  is  thrown 
made  from  *n,°  a cajt  *ron  ^°^er»  a hemispherical  figure,  with 
•ugar.  one  of  water.  This  is  boiled,  and  kept  con- 

stantly stirred,  till  it  turns  black,  and  comes  to  the 
consistence  of  treacle.  The  smoke  rising  from  it  is 
now  set  on  fire,  and  this  communicates  to  the  whole, 
which  is  suffered  to  burn  about  ten  or  twelve  mi- 
nutes, and  is  then  extinguished  by  putting  on  the 
cover  of  the  boiler.  While  it  is  still  hot,  it  is  diluted 
with  water,  to  bring  it  into  a liquid  state.  Three 
parts  of  the  sugar  will  make  two  of  this  colour. 
When  it  is  to  be  used,  it  is  put  into  the  gyle  tun  in 
the  proportion  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  a barrel ; 
but  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  colour  of  the  malt 
from  which  the  liquor  is  brewed,  and  the  colour 
which  the  beer  is  intended  to  have. 

Made  from  To  avoid  the  prejudice  which  the  public  have  ge- 
wert.  nerally  entertained  against  the  introduction  of  any 
matters  into  the  beer  excepting  malt  and  hops,  some 
porter  brewers  have  of  late  used  a portion  of  their 
richest  first  wort  instead  of  sugar  for  making  the  co- 
louring. This  is  concentrated  by  boiling  it  in  an  iron 

fan,  and  is  burnt  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above. 

t has  some  slight  advantage  over  the  sugar,  as  the 
burning  of  the  farinaceous  matter  contained  in  the 
wort  gives  it  an  agreeable  bitter.  M.  De  Roche 
From  malt  took  out  a patent,  in  1809*  for  using  the  husks  of 
husks,  the  malt  for  colouring,  by  burning  them  to  a coffee 
colour,  and  mixing  them  with  the  malt  at  the  rate  of 
SI  lb  to  a quarter  of  malt  j or  the  water  may  be  co- 
loured before  brewing,  by  infusing  in  it  these  roasted 
skins. 


We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  process  of 
brewing  ; and  shall  conclude  this  article  by  giving  the 
proportions  of  materials,  the  heats,  &c.  for  brewing 
three  different  kinds  of  beer.  The  remarks  hitherto 
made  are  to  be  considered  as  generally  and  chiefly 
applicable  to  brewing  on  a large  scale  j but  to  many  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  perform  this  ope- 
ration for  themselves,  some  directions  may  be  Service- 
Private  able.  The  same  principles  apply  to  both  public  and 
brewers,  private  brewers  ; but,  as  the  one  mashes  perhaps  only 
one  quarter  of  malt,  while  the  other  mashes  100  or 
150  quarters  in  one  tun,  it  follows,  that  the  loss  of 
heat  in  the  mashing  must  be  much  less  in  the  former 
case  than  the  latter.  In  the  proportion  of  hops,  the 
brewer  on  a large  scale  has  also  the  advantage.  In 
this  case  the  liquor  (porter  in  particular)  is  not  al- 
ways intended  for  keeping  any  longer  than  the  brew- 
er  can  obtain  a sale  for  it.  Transparency  is  produced 
by  precipitants,  as  before  mentioned  : he  gives  it  co- 
lour by  colouring,  and  flavour  by  mixing  mild  and 
stale  beer.  The  private  brewer,  on  the  other  hand, 
leaves  the  beer  to  fine  itself  by  age,  which  is  always 
spoken  of  as  its  greatest  recommendation  ; and  finings 
arc  never  used  but  as  a remedy.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
grand  point  on  which  the  difference  turns ; it  is  so 
great,  that  were  the  private  brewer,  in  making  beer 
to  be  kept,  to  follow  the  exact  proportions  which  the 
other  uses  in  draft  beer,  his  beer  could  scarcely  fail 
to  become  sour  before  it  was  fine  and  palatable,  from 
having  such  a scanty  portion  of  hops. 


Sect.  X.  Method  of  Brewing  Porter . 


This  liquor  is  seldom  brewed  by  private  persons,  ^ ... 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  correct  obser- 
vations upon  the  process  in  the  small  way.  We  have 
indeed  seen  pamphlets  which  give  receipts  for  por- 
ter, containing  a number  of  heterogeneous  ingredients, 
as  treacle,  liquorice  root,  Spanish  liquorice,  cocculus 
Indicus,  salt  of  tartar,  ginger,  lime,  cinnamon,  lint- 
seed,  6c c.  But  as  wc  are  certain,  from  actual  obser- 
vations, that  no  such  materials  are  used  in  any  of  the 
large  porter  breweries  which  we  have  visited,  and 
whose  beer  is  esteemed  as  good  as  any,  we  do  not 
think  it  proper  to  mislead  the  public  by  such  re- 
ceipts : What  follows  on  porter,  therefore,  is  to  be 
considered  as  applicable  when  not  less  than  50  quar- 
ters of  malt  are  used. 

The  liquor  for  the  first  mash  should  be  heated  in  Mahq 
the  copper  to  150°,  in  the  proportion  of  two  barrels 
to  cacn  quarter  of  malt,  which  is  to  be  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  pale,  amber,  and  browu  malts.  These  are 
mashed  about  three-fourths  of  an  hour  $ the  liquor  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  on  the  goods  an  hour.  The 
top  of  the  mash  tun  is  next  opened,  to  let  off  the  li- 
quor as  quick  as  possible  ; and  the  top  is  to  be  left 
open  till  the  next  liquor  is  brought  into  the  tun,  that 
the  goods  may  drain.  During  this  the  second  liquor 
has  been  heating,  and  may,  at  two  hours  and  three 
quarters,  or  three  hours  from  the  beginning,  have  ac- 
quired the  heat  of  160°  ; the  quantity  being  one  bar- 
rel to  a quarter  of  malt.  Mash  this  half  or  three- 
quarters  ot  an  hour ; let  it  stand  one  hour  ; and  then 
let  it  be  run  off  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  more. 

At  about  five  and  one-half  hours  from  the  beginning, 
the  third  mash  should  be  made  at  180°  ; the  quanti- 
ty being  one  barrel  to  the  quarter.  Mash  this  half 
an  hour  ; let  it  stand  one  hour ; and  tap  as  before. 

A fourth  liquor  is  seldom  mashed  ; but  if  it  is,  it 
may  be  cold  or  blood-warm,  as  it  is  of  no  use  but  to 
make  the  sour  beer  for  finings ; and  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence how  it  is  done.  Some  brewers  use  it  for  the 
first  liquor  of  the  next  brewing ; but  this  is  not  per- 
haps a good  plan,  as  it  often  becomes  foxed,  and  then 
it  taints  the  whole  brewing. 

These  worts  arc  to  be  boiled  with  from  12  to 
14  lb  of  hops  to  the  quarter  of  malt,  if  the  liquor  is 
intended  for  keeping  eight  or  twelve  months ; but, 
in  the  ordinary  run  of  porter  not  intended  for  keep- 
ing, 5 lb  may  be  sufficient.  The  first  wort  should 
be  boiled  one  hour,  the  second  two  hours,  and  the 
third  four  hours. 

The  worts  are  now  to  be  cooled  down  as  expedi- 
tiously as  the  weather  will  permit,  to  about  60* » if 
the  medium  heat  of  the  atmosphere  it  about  60®.  If 
it  is  more  or  less,  allowance  must  be  made,  as  before 
directed.  All  the  three  worts  arc  to  be  brought  in- 
to the  square  together,  and  about  five  pints  of  y«wt 
to  the  quarter  or  malt  put  in.  The  time  of  the  fer- 
mentation, cleansing,  6tc.  must  be  regulated  by  the 
signs  before  mentioned.  The  proportion  of  colour- 
ing is  arbitrary,  as  it  depends  upon  the  colour  of  the 
malt. 
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Brewing. 

' "v— ' Sect.  XI.  Method  of  Brewing  Ale  from  pale  Mall , 
one  part  pale  and  three  brozvn,  at  the  length  of 
three  barrels  per  quarter  at  three  mashes . 

Ale.  Jit,  Maih  two  barrels  per  quarter,  at  183°  (170).* 
Mash  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  let  it  stand  one 
hour,  and  allow  half  an  hour  to  run  off  the  wort. 

2d,  Mash  one  barrel  per  quarter  at  190°  (183). 
Mash  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; let  it  stand  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before. 

3d,  Mash  one  barrel  per  quarter  at  160°  (160). 
Mash  half  an  hour  ; let  tt  stand  half  an  hour  ; and 
tap  as  before. 

The  first  and  second  wort  may  be  mixed  together, 
boiling  them  about  an  hour  (1|),  with  a quantity  of 
hops  proportioned  to  the  time  the  beer  is  intended  to 
be  kept.  The  third  wort  should  be  boiled  two  and 
one-half  hours.  They  may  be  all  three  mixed  toge- 
ther at  the  heat  of  60°  or  65®  in  the  gyle  tun  ; or,  if 
strong  ale  is  desired,  the  first  and  second  may  be  fer- 
mented separately  from  the  third,  which  will  be 
small  beer.  The  fermenting,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  process,  is  the  same  as  what  has  been  before  de- 
tailed. 


Sect.  XII.  Method  of  Brexoing  Small  or  Table 
Beer. 

able  beer.  From  pale  malt,  the  first  mash  170°,  two  barrels 
per  quarter,  stands  on  the  goods  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  in  hot  weather,  or  one  hour  if  cold.  Second 
mash  145°,  at  one  and  onc-half  barrel  per  quarter, 
stands  half  an  hour.  Third  165°,  two  barrels  per 
quarter,  stands  half  an  hour.  Fourth  130°,  three 
barrels,  stands  two  hours.  The  first  wort  to  be 
boiled  with  6 lt»  of  hops  per  quarter,  for  one  hour 
and  a half ; the  second  worts  to  be  boiled  with  the 


same  hops  two  hours  ; and  the  remainder  three  hours.  Brewing. 
The  whole  to  be  boiled  as  low  as  55*  if  the  weather  - 
permits,  and  put  to  work  with  about  five  pints-  of 
yeast  per  quarter.  If  the  weather  is  too  warm  to 
get  them  down  to  55°,  a less  proportion  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  eight  barrels  of  liquor  first  used  will  be 
reduced  to  six  of  beer  to  each  quarter ; one  barrel 
being  left  in  the  goods,  and  another  evaporated  in 
boiling,  cooling,  and  working. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  enter 
into  many  curious  and  useful  investigations,  of  which 
no  practical  brewer  should  be  ignorant : such  as  the 
quantities  of  liquor  lost  in  the  grains  ; evaporation  ; 
the  expansion  of  water  when  hot  ; the  heat  generated 
in  mashing  and  fermentation  ; the  loss  of  liquor  ab- 
sorbed in  the  different  vessel*  ; the  loss  of  heat  from 
the  liquor  running  into  cold  vessels,  dec. ; the  pro- 
per choice  of  malt  and  hops  ; the  use  of  the  sac- 
charometcr,  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquors.  See.  For  these  wc  must  therefore  refer  our  Author*, 
readers  to  the  following  authors  : Combrunc  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Brewing,  a work  which  has 
gone  through  many  editions  ; t !»**  last  was  published 
m 1 804- ; Richardson's  Theoretic  Hints  on  Brewing 
Malt  Liquors , 1784- ; and  his  Statical  Estimates  of 
ike  Materials  of  Brewing , shewing  the  use  of  the  Sac - 
cha romr ter,  1784}  Baverstock's  Hydrometrical  Ob- 
servations.  1785  ; and  Dr  Shannon's  Practical  2 'rea- 
lise on  Brewing  and  Distilling,  1805.  From  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  an  excellent  work,  we  have  taken  the 
hints  mentioned  in  the  methods  of  brewing  porter, 
ale,  and  table  beer,  as  we  found  them  in  many  points 
corresponding  with  the  practice  of  experienced  prac- 
tical brewers.  See  also  a work  just  published,  enti- 
tled, The  Practical  ami  Philosophical  Principles  of' 
mating  Malt,  in  tvhich  the  efficacy  of  the  sprinkling 
System  is  contrasted  with  the  Herefordshire  Method  ; 
by  John  Rcynoldson,  Esq.  (j.  F.) 


BRI 

hibery.  BRIBERY,  in  law,  is  that  offence  which  consists 
— in  the  giving,  or  accepting,  a reward  for  the  purpose 
of  biassing  the  receiver  in  the  discharge  of  some  pub- 
lic duty.  The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  bribe,  signifying  originally  a piece  of  bread, 
but  coming  afterwards  to  aenote,  generally,  a part 
or  portion  of  any  thing  ; as,  in  the  present  instance, 
a part  of  the  unjust  gains  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
corrupt  conduct  of  the  party  bribed. 

We  have  defined  the  offence  as  consisting,  1st,  in 
giving,  as  well  as  accepting  a reward ; for  truly  the 
moral  turpitude  may  be  as  great  in  the  giver  as  in 
the  receiver;  and  accordingly,  the  law  of  most  coun- 
tries, where  bribery  is  at  all  punished,  chastises  both 
arties  as  equally  as  circumstances  will  permit.  We 
ave  said,  that  it  consists,  2dly,  in  giving  or  accepting 
a reward ; under  which  term  is  understood  not  only 
every  species  of  reward,  but  every  promise  or  hope  of 
it.  This  reward  must,  Sdly,  be  for  the  purpose  of 


B R I 

perverting  the  conduct  of  the  receiver ; for  it  is  not  Bribery, 
necessary,  to  constitute  the  crime,  that  the  perversion  — 
or  bias  should  actually  take  phice.  The  giver  has 
done  all  lie  could  on  his  part  to  effect  his  purpose  ; 
and  the  receiver  by  accepting  the  bribe,  without  dis- 
closing the  fact,  and  making  the  due  exertions  to 
bring  the  offender  to  punishment  for  even  this  at- 
tempt upon  his  honour,  and  insult  to  his  character, 
manifests  such  a looseness,  at  least,  and  corruptibility 
of  principle,  that  the  law  will  not  give  him  credit  for 
actual  purity  of  conduct.  We  have  said,  lastly,  that 
the  reward  must  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  biassing 
the  receiver  in  the  discharge  of  6omc  public  duty. 

In  common  language,  the  term  is  not  thus  limited. 

However  private  the  employment  and  condition  of 
the  party  may  be  in  which  the  corrupt  influence  ap- 
pears, it  is  still  denominated  bribery.  Thus,  one  is 
said  to  be  bribed  to  leave  his  master's  service  before 
the  expiry  of  his  agreement— to  write  an  abusive 


• The  numbers  within  parentheses  arc  to  be  used  when  the  operation  is  performed  on  a small  scale. 
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Bribery, 

Brick 


anonymous  letter — to  commit  a theft,  flee.  In  law, 
however,  the  term  is  more  restricted  ; and  though 
the  code  of  this  and  other  countries  will  by  no  means 
overlook  the  instigator  of  private  mischief,  yet 
neither  will  it  pursue  him  under  the  specific  charge, 
nor  puni;-»h  him  with  the  proper  pains  of  bribery. 
But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  offence  con- 
fined, as  is  sometimes  imagined,  to  corrupt  conduct 
in  the  public  function  of  administering  law  and  justice 
to  the  community.  The  malpractices  of  judges,  and 
inferior  officers  of  the  law,  form  no  doubt  the  most 
striking,  because  the  most  pernicrou*  species  of  the 
crime.  But  the  proper  guilt  of  bribery , may  also 
be  incurred  in  the  exercise  of  other  public  duties — 
by  a burgher  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise  of  voting 
at  an  election  of  magistrates — by  a candidate  for  a 
scat  in  parliament,  as  well  as  by  the  voter  whom  he 
has  corrupted — by  an  officer  of  the  customs  or  excise 
—a  minister  of  state  in  the  sale  of  offices  or  pensions, 
See.  ; none  of  whom,  though  respectively  exercising 
certain  public  functions,  can  with  propriety  be  said 
to  be  in  a judicative  capacity. 

The  punishment  of  bribery  is  nearly  the  same  in 
England  as  it  is  in  this  country,  and  varies  in  both 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence.  In  the  for- 
mer, by  11th.  Henry  IV.  it  is  punished,  in  the  case  of 
judges  and  officers  of  the  crown,  with  forfeiture  of 
treble  the  bribe,  chastisement  a.t  the  king's  will,  and 
dismissal  from  office  for  ever.  In  inferior  offices,  the 
punishment  is  fine  and  imprisonment.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland,  the  crime,  in  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, is,  by  1579,  C.  95,  visited  with  infamy,  loss  of 
office,  confiscation  of  moveables,  and  discretionary 
punishment  in  the  person  of  the  offender ; and  in  in- 
ferior judges  and  other  persons,  the  chastisement, 
partly  by  a variety  of  statutes,  and  partly  by  com* 
mon  law,  is  the  loss  of  fame  and  office,  payment  of  the 
party's  costs,  reparation  of  his  damages,  and  other 
discretionary  censure,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  offence 
may  require.  Though  these,  however,  are  the  modes 
of  punishment  for  case*  of  ordinary  turpitude,  yet 
where  the  consequences  of  the  bribery  are  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity,  such  as  the  destroying  an  innocent  man‘9 
life  by  a gross  and  corrupt  perversion  of  justice,  the 
law  in  both  countries,  overlooking  the  charge  of  bri- 
bery, will  visit  the  offender  with  the  pains  of  the 
higher  crime  in  which  he  has  participated.  Sec 
Encycf.  Mel  hod.  Jurisprudence  voce  Corruption. 

Bhckstonc's  Comm.  vol.  vi.  p.  159.  Hume  on  the 
Desert  n.  and  Punish,  of  Crimes , vol.  li.  p.  209.  Ja- 
cob’s Law  Diet.  (j.  d.  ) 

BRIBERY  atElei  tioxs, &c.  See  Parliament. 

BRICK,  a kind  of  factitious  stone,  made  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  formed  in  moulds,  and  baked  in 
kilns,  or  dried  in  the  sun. 

This  substance  is  now  in  very  common  use  as  a 
material  for  building  ; and  its  importance,  in  many 
cases,  as  a substitute  for  stone,  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged. It  is  lighter  than  stone,  and  not  so  subject 
to  attract  damp  and  moisture  ; and  from  the  quanti- 
ties that  are  now  made  in  Britain,  its  manufacture 
has  become  a considerable  object  of  revenue  to  the 
state. 

The  art  of  brick -making  consists  chiefly  in  the 
preparing  and  tempering  of  the  clay,  and  in  the 


burning  of  the  bricks?  and  as  the  quality  of  the  ware  Brick 
depends  very  much  upon  the  right  performance  of 
these  operations,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
short  sketch  of  the  general  process  of  this  manufac- 
ture. The  earth  proper  for  making  bricks  is  of  a 
clayey  loam,  neither  abounding  too  much  in  argill*. 
"ceous  matter,  which  causes  it  to  shrink  in  the  drying, 
nor  in  sand,  which  renders  the  ware  heavy  and  brittle. 

As  the  earth,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  gem-tally  brittle 
and  full  of  extraneous  matter,  it  should  be  dug  two 
or  three  years  before  it  is  used,  that,  by  being  ex. 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficiently mellowed  and  pulverised,  and  thus  facilitate 
the  operation  of  tempering.  At  any  rate,  it  should 
always  have  one  winter’s  frost ; but  the  longer  it  lies 
exposed,  and  the  more  it  is  turned  over  a<.d  wrought 
with  the  spade,  the  better  will  be  the  bricks. 

The  tempering  of  the  clay  is  performed  by  the 
treading  of  men  or  oxen,  aud  in  some  places  by  means 
of  a clay  mill.  If  the  operation  be  performed  by 
treading,  which  is  the  common  way,  the  earth  is 
thrown  into  shallow  pits,  where  it  is  wrought  and 
incorporated  together  until  it  is  formed  into  a homo- 
geneous paste,  which  is  facilitated  by  adding  novr 
and  then  small  quantities  of  water;  but  the  less  w*. 
ter  that  is  used,  the  substance  of  the  clay  will  be  more 
tough  and  gluey,  and  consequently  the  bricks  will 
be  smoother  and  more  solid.  This  operation  is  the 
most  laborious  part  of  the  process;  but  it  is  of  essen- 
tial importance,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  done  well ; 
for  it  is  to  the  negligence  of  the  manufacturers  in  th» 
respect,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  bad  quality  of 
our  modem  bricks,  which  are  often  light  ami  spongy, 
and  full  of  cracks.  Whereas,  if  the  clay  be  properly 
tempered,  they  arc  hard,  ponderous,  and  durable; 
much  stronger  and  better  fitted  for  every  kind  of 
building,  than  those  made  in  the  common  way.  This 
will  appear  very  evident  from  the  following  experi- 
ment of  M.  Gallon.  Having  taken  a quantity  of 
brick-earth  tempered  in  the  usual  way,  he  let  it  re- 
main exposed  to  the  air  for  seven  hours,  and  then 
icaused  it  to  be  moistened  and  beaten  for  the  spice 
of  half  an  hour  : the  next  morning  the  operation 
was  repeated  ; and  in  the  afternoon  the  clay  was 
again  beaten  for  fifteen  minutes  more  ; making  the 
whole  additional  labour  an  hour  and  a quarter.  The 
bricks  made  of  this  earth  being  dried  in  the  air  for 
thirteen  days,  and  burned  along  with  the  rest  with- 
out any  particular  precautions,  were  found  to  be 
not  only  heavier  than  common  bncks,  but  also  wry 
different  in  strength  ; for  on  placing  their  centre 
on  a sharp  edge,  and  loading  both  the  ends,  Mr 
Gallon  found,  that  while  it  took  a weight  of  55  lb. 
at  each  end  lo  break  them  ; other  bncks  were  bro- 
ken by  the,  weight  of  only  55  lb.  The  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  article  thus  far  exceeds  the  ad- 
ditional labour  ; and  none  would  hesitate  to  give 
an  additional  price,  since  both  the  value  and  the  com- 
fort of  our  dwellings  depeud  so  much  on  the  quality 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  moulding  of 
the  bncks.  This  is  a very  simple  operation,  and  re- 
quires very  little  skill,  uuless  it  be  to  make  the  great- 
est number  in  the  shortest  time;  and  the  day's  la- 
bour ©f  a handy  workman,  employed  from  five  io  the 
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cfc  morning  until  eight  at  night,  is  calculated  at  about 
5000.  The  clay  is  brought  to  the  moulder's  bench  • 
in  lumps  somewhat  larger  than  will  fit  the  mould. 
The  moulder  having  dipt  his  mould  into  dry  sand, 
works  the  clay  into  it,  and  with  a flat  smooth  stick 
strikes  off  the  superfluous  earth.  The  bricks  are 
then  carried  to  the  hack,  and  there  ranged  with 
great  regularity  one  above  the  other,  a little  diago- 
nally, in  order  to  give  a free  passage  to  the  air.  The 
hacks  are  usually  made  eight  bricks  high  ; and  wide 
enough  for  two  bricks  to  be  placed  edgewise  across, 
with  a passage  between  the  heads  of  each  brick.  In 
fine  weather  a few  day*  are  sufficient  to  make  them 
dry  enough  to  be  shifted  i which  is  done  by  turning 
them,  and  resetting  them  more  open  ; and  in  six  or 
eight  days  more  they  arc  ready  for  the  fire. 

Bricks  in  this  country  are  generally  baked  either 
hi  a clamp  or  in  a kiln.  The  latter  is  the  more  pre- 
ferable method,  as  less  waste  arises,  less  fuel  is  con- 
sumed. and  the  bricks  are  sooner  burnt.  The  kiln 
is  usually  13  feet  long,  by  10^  feet  wide,  and  about 
12  feet  in  height.  The  walls  are  one  foot  two  inches 
thick,  carried  up  a little  out  of  the  perpendicular,  in- 
clining towards  each  other  at  the  top.  The  bricks 
are  placed  on  flat  arches,  having  holes  left  in  them  re- 
sembling lattice  work  ; the  kiln  is  then  covered  with 
pieces  of  tiles  and  bricks,  and  some  wood  put  in,  to 
dry  them  with  a gentle  hre.  This  continues  two  or 
three  days  before  they  are  ready  for  burning,  which 
is  known  by  the  smoke  turning  from  a darkish  colour 
to  trampareiit.  The  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln 
are  now  dammed  up  with  a shining*  which  is  pieces 
of  hnck  piled  one  upon  another,  and  closed  with  wet 
brick  earth,  leaving  above  it  just  room  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive a faggot.  The  faggotsarc  made  of  furze,  heath, 
brake,  fern,  See.  and  the  kiln  is  supplied  with  these 
until  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at 
the  top  ; upon  which  the  fire  is  slackened  for  an  hour, 
and  the  kiln  allowed  gradually  to  cool.  This  heating 
and  cooling  is  repeated  until  the  bricks  be  thorough- 
ly burnt,  which  is  generally  done  in  4-8  hours.  One 
of  ihcue  kilns  will  hold  about  20,000  bricks. 

Clamps  are  also  in  common  use.  They  are  made  of 
the  bricks  themselves,  and  gene  rally  of  an  oblong  form. 
The  foundation  is  laid  with  place  bricks  or  tbe  dri- 
est of  those  just  made,  and  then  the  bricks  to  be  burnt 
are  built  up,  tier  upon  tier,  as  high  as  the  clamp  is 
meant  to  be,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  breeze  or 
cinders  strewed  between  each  layer  of  bricks,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a thick  strata  of  breeze.  The 
fire  place  is  perpendicular  about  three  feet  high,  and 
__  generally  placed  at  the  west  end  ; and  the  flues  are 
formed  by  gathering  or  arching  the  bricks  over,  so  as 
to  leave  a space  between  each  of  nearly  a brick  wide. 
Th«  flues  run  straight  through  the  clamp,  and  arc  fil- 
led with  wood,  coals,  and  breeze,  pressed  closely  to- 
gether. if  the  bricks  are  to  be  burnt  off  quickly, 
which  may  be  done  in  20  or  .30  days,  according  as  the 
weather  may  suit,  the  flues  should  be  only  at  about 
•ix  feet  distance  ; but  if  there  be  no  immediate  hur- 
ry, they  may  be  placed  nine  feet  asunder,  and  the 
clamp  left  to  bum  off  slowly.  Coke  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a mi  re  suitable  fuel  than  either  coal  or 
w./od  for  this  manufacture,  both  with  regard  to  the 
cxpcnce,  and  the  proper  burning  of  the  bricks ; for  if 
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this  substance  be  applied,  the  flues  or  empty  places  of  Brick, 
the  pile,  as  well  as  the  strata  of  the  fuel,  may  be  con- 
siderably  smaller  ; which,  since  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  with  regard  to  the  measurement  of  clamps, 
is  no  small  consideration  ; and  as  the  heat  produced 
by  coke  is  more  uniform  and  more  intense  than  what 
is  produced  by  the  other  materials,  the  charge  of 
bricks  has  a better  chance  of  being  burnt  perfectly 
throughout,  so  that  the  whole  saviug  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  least  at  32  per  cent. 

Mr  Goldham  observes,  that  bricks  will  have  dou- 
ble the  strength  if,  after  one  burning,  they  be  steep- 
ed in  water  and  burned  afresh.  " The  excellency  of 
bricks,"  says  Mr  Malcolm,  in  his  Cowjtentlium  of  Mo- 
dern Husbandry , “ consists  chiefly  in  the  first  and 
last  operations— in  the  tempering  of  the  clay,  and  in 
the  burning  of  the  bricks  ; and  as  every  man  who 
has  occasion  to  use  bricks,  whether  on  his  own  es- 
tate, or  on  that  of  his  landlord,  cannot  but  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  great  value  of  a perfectly  dry  house  ; and, 
as  it  is  impossible  a house  can  be  dry  if  bricks  arc 
used  which  are  insufficiently  burnt,  he  will  do  well 
to  consider  whether  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
him  in  the  end,  to  make  use  of  the  very  best  hard 
sound  bricks,  be  the  colour  of  them  what  they  mav, 
and  be  the  cost  of  them  what  they  will.  Such  bricks 
arc  easily  known  by  their  sound,  and  by  their  stri- 
king fire  with  steel."  Fur  a more  minute  account 
of  the  various  processes  of  brick-making,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  that  author,  from  whom  much  of 
the  preceding  information  has  been  extracted. 

Bricks  are  made  in  various  forms ; but  those  which 
arc  made  for  sale,  and  arc  in  common  use  for  build- 
ing, arc  required,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  not  less 
than  inches  long,  2f  thick,  and  4 inches  wide. 

There  are  also  square  bricks,  for  pavement  or  facing 
walls  ; and  cutting  bricks,  which  arr  used  for  arches 
over  doors  and  windows,  being  rubbed  to  a centre,  and 
gauged  to  a height.  Various  improvements,  how- 
ever, have  of  late  been  made  in  the  moulding  of  bricks ; 
and  as  the  use  of  this  article  is  daily  becoming  more 
prevalent,  they  are  now  formed  bo  as  to  suit  almost 
every  purpose  in  building.  Among  these  improve- 
ments, the  patent  bricks  of  Mr  Cartwright  deserve 
particular  attention.  These  bricks  are  formed  with 
a groove  down  the  middle,  a little  more  than  half  the 
width  of  the  side  of  the  brick,  leaving  two  shoulders, 
each  of  which  will  be  nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
groove.  When  these  bricks  arc  laid  in  courses,  the 
shoulders  of  the  first  course  fit  into  the  grooves  of 
the  second,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  second  full  into 
the  grooves  of  the  first,  thus  forming  an  indented  line 
of  nearly  equal  divisions.  The  grooves,  however, 
ought  to  be  somewhat  wider  than  the  two  adjoining 
shoulders,  to  allow  for  mortar,  -See.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  bricks  is  perfectly  simple  ; but  the  prin- 
ciple will  be  preserved,  in  whatever  form  of  indenture 
they  may  be  made  to  lock  into,  or  cramp  each  other. 

Brick  walls,  constructed  upon  this  principle,  require 
no  bond  timber  ; one  universal  bond  connecting  the 
whole  building,  which  can  neither  crack  nor  bulge 
out  without  breaking  thruugh  the  bricks  themselves. 

This  invention  is  also  particularly  useful  in  the  con- 
struction of  arches;  and  when  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  shoulders  of  the  bricks  ana  the  sides  of  the 
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Brick.  grooves  should  be  radii  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  in- 

— v— « ' tended  arch  is  a segment.  It  is,  however,  recom- 
mended, that  if  the  arch  be  particularly  flat,  or  appli- 
ed in  situations  which  do  not  admit  of  end  walls,  to 
have  the  shoulders  dove  tailed,  to  prevent  the  arch 
cracking  across,  or  giving  way  edgewise.  In  form- 
ing an  arch,  the  bricks  must  be  coursed  across  the 
centre,  and  a grooved  side  of  the  bricks  must  face  the 
workmen.  The  bricks  may  be  either  laid  in  mortar, 
or  dry,  and  the  interstices  afterwards  filled  up  by 
pouring  in  lime-putty,  Paris  plaster,  or  any  other 
convenient  material.  The  obvious  advantages  of 
arches  constructed  upon  this  principle,  are,  that 
the  same  centre,  which,  whatever  be  the  breadth 
of  the  arch,  may  be  in  no  case  many  feet  wide,  may 
be  regularly  shifted  as  the  work  proceeds  ; and  as  they 
have  no  lateral  pressure,  they  require  no  abutments 
to  prevent  their  expanding  at  the  foot,  nor  any 
weight  upon  the  crown  to  prevent  their  springing 
up.  They  may  be  laid  upon  a common  perpendicu- 
lar wall,  and  if  used  in  the  construction  of  common 
buildings,  they  will  not  only  preclude  the  necessity, 
and  save  the  expence  of  timber,  but  will  also  afford 
an  absolute  security  against  the  possibility  of  fire. 

A new  invention  in  the  formation  of  bricks,  by  M. 
Legreasier,  has  lately  been  announced  in  theyfrcAfrr* 
de*  Decouvrrtes  cl  dr*  Invention*  Nottvelle*,  pendant 
Pannct*  1309.  The  principle,  however,  is  merely 
that  of  Mr  Cartwright's,  followed  out  to  a greater 
extent  than  has  perhaps  ever  been  done  in  this  coun- 
try. M.  Legressicr  proposes,  that  the  bricks  should 
be  formed  in  seven  different  moulds,  according  as  they 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  or  on  the  exterior  of 
the  walls  ; in  the  bottom  or  on  the  top  ; in  the  arches 
or  in  the  comers ; and  by  the  proper  disposition  of 
these  bricks  in  the  building,  every  pressure,  either 
longitudinally  or  laterally,  is  resisted,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  indentures  by  which  they  are 
locked  together.  But  as  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  a detailed  account  of  this  supposed  new  invention, 
we  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  original  article  • 


Besides  the  place  bricks,  and  grey  and  red  stocks,  lock, 
which  are  used  in  common  building,  there  are  made 
facing  bricks,  cutting  bricks,  fire  bricks,  and  Hosting 
bricks.  The  first  of  these  are  of  a fine  yellow  coloor, 
hard  and  well  burnt ; they  are  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  arc  used  in  the  outside  of  build- 
ing*. The  cutting  bricks  arc  made  of  the  finest  kind 
of  marie  ; and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  arches  over  windows 
and  doors.  Fire  bricks,  sometimes  called  Windsor 
bricks,  because  an  excellent  kind  of  them  an*  made 
at  Hedgesley,  a village  near  Windsor.  They  con. 
tain  a large  proportion  of  aa<  d,  lod  will  stand  th; 
utmost  fury  of  fire,  and  are  consequently  used  for 
coating  furnaces,  and  lining  the  ovrns  of  glam* 
houses.  Clay  for  fire  bucks  is  got  at  most  great 
collieries,  but  particularly  at  Stourbridge,  which  pro- 
duces  the  best  clay  for  this  purpose  in  England. 
Floating  bricks  are  a very  ancient  invention  : they 
are  so  light  as  to  swim  in  water;  and  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  they  were  made  at  Marseilles,  at  Colrnto  m 
Spain,  and  at  Pitane  in  Asia.f  This  invention, 
however,  was  completely  lost,  until  M.  Fabbroni, 
published  a discovery  of  a method  to  imitate  the 
floating  bricks  of  the  ancients.  X According  to  Posi- 
donius, these  bricks  were  made  of  a kind  of  argil- 
laceous earth,  which  was  employed  to  clean  sdver 
plate.  But  as  it  could  not  be  our  tripoli,  which  ti 
too  heavy  to  float  in  water,  M.  Fabbroni  tried  seve- 
ral experiments  with  mineral  agaric,  guhr,  lac  lunar, 
and  fossil  meal,  which  last  was  found  to  be  the  very 
substance  of  which  be  was  in  search.  This  earth  n 
abundant  in  Tuscany,  and  is  found  near  Casteldel- 
piano,  in  the  territories  of  Sienna.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  M.  Fabbroni,  it  consists  of  55  parts  of 
siliceous  earth,  15  of  magnesia,  14- of  water,  IS  of 
argil,  3 of  lime,  and  one  of  iron.  It  exhales  an  argil- 
laceous odour,  and  when  sprinkled  with  water,  throws 
out  a light  whitish  smoke.  It  is  infusible  in  the  fire, 
and  though  it  lo«es  about  an  eighth  part  of  its  weight, 
its  bulk  is  scarcely  diminished.  Bricks  composed  of 


■ “ M.  Legressicr  a pens*  qu’on  pourrait  pcrfectlonncr  !a  fabrication  de*  briquet  en  leur  donnant  tine  forme  particulicrt 
II  propose  deB  briques  a enclaves  composle*  d’unc  enclave  principal*,  ct  donnant  eept  mo ulcs  diflemis,  y eomprii  lei  encog* 
nurcs,  les  cintrcs  et  les plans  circulairea.  Ces  enclaves  fonnent  le*  parties  sailiantes,  et  les  entail  ks  le*  parties  rcntTtntrsJ 
I'une  et  1’auire  aont  a queue  d'amndc  ou  a btscaux.  Les  divisions  et  les  op)>o*itions  des  enclaves  et  dess  entail  let*  sont  lesmrino, 
ct  correspondent  ensemble;  la  coupe  en  difl’rv,  en  cc  que  les  angles  sont  aigus  sur  les  faces  latcrolcs  pour  former  les  qu«e* 
d'aronde,  tandis  qtt’ils  son  droits  sur  les  faces  d’aasisea,  al’tn  d’uffrirle*  enclaves  i bixeaux. 

Dans  le  system*  dc  I’autcur,  il  y a des  briqucudc  plusieurs  formes,  suirant  qu’eilcsdoivent  etre  plaices  nu  milieu  de  la  nu* 
^onneric,  cn  premier  lit,  en  dernier  lit,  sur  les  face*  exterieurcs  des  murs,  aux  angles  ou  dans  les  parties  courbe*. 

Lorxquc  ces  briques  doivent  etre  plac*cs  au  milieu  dci  murs,  elles  ant  des  parties  saillnntes  ct  rentrantes  sur  lcurs  six  faces  i 
»-avolr,  quntre  a queue  d’aronde  sur  les  face*  lateralcs,  ct  deux  a angles  droit*  sur  le*  parties  Inflrkure  ct  sup*ricure.  Lorvqoe 
cites  sont  destinies  a etre  en  premier  lit,  en  dernier  lit,  ou  divpoale*  sur  les  faces  exterieurcs  dc*  murs,  les  parties  saUlante*  ou 
rentrantes,  qui  formcraient  ulors  de*  megabits  inutile*,  sont  supprimlcs.  Quant  aux  angles,  unc  autre  disposition  d»» 
queue*  d’aronde  y pourvoit.  Pour  les  par  tics  court***,  eta  briquet*  forme  nt  les  coin,  cnconscrvant  toiyours  leur  reunion  enlr'elk*. 

11  rcsultc  dc  cc*  disposition*  qu’un  mur  construit  en  briques  parcillcs,  apportc  unc  resistance  a se  separer  loogitudmaicuxat 
t et  lateralement,  proportion  nelle  a la  force  des  queue*  d’aronde. 

L'auteur  assure  que  ces  briques  s'opposent  aux  pousatea,  et  prevlcnnent  mfmc  lev  reartemen*  ; qu’elles  ne  peuvent  pertnet* 
tre  1c  taasement  que  d’une  maniere  egatc  sur  tous  les  points  d’unc  fondation  ; qu’elles  procurent  Economic  dc  matiere  poor  k* 
pterres  de  taiJIe  et  moeilons,  economic  de  temps  pour  les  transport  et  la  talllc  dc  ces  pierrex,  et  enfln  que  la  rlgularitl  de  t» 
jonction  de  ces  briques  dispense  presque  de  sc  servir  dc  plomb  ct  dc  cord  can  jiour  le*  poster. 

Ces  briques  etaut  fabriqulcs  dans  des  nioutes  cn  metal  auront  une  precision  parfaitc  qui  nc  perroeltra  pas  de  les  ccnfowkf* 
ct  ne  sera  pas  altcrle  par  le  ciment ; car  on  nc  devra  se  servir  pour  les  reunir  que  de  chuux  vive  rlduitc  a la  consistancc  d uat 
bouillic.” 

■f  A Tat.  Hitt.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  14. 

£ This  small  work  consists  only  of  ?4  octavo  pages,  and  was  published  at  Venice,  under  the  following  title  : Di  **a  •*** 
rolarittima  rprric  di  mat  fern  nstui  ritraivtmento  degli  anttdti  matt 'mi  gallegiaHtu  ditetrtauonc  Utta  tulle  public  a admnanta  dr 
tieorgofiti  de  Ft  reuse,  Canno  1791,  dal  Signor  Fabbroni. 
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Irk k.  this  substance,  either  baked  or  unbaked,  float  in 
— v— ■’  water ; and  a twentieth  part  of  argil  may  be  added 
to  their  composition  without  taking  away  their  pro- 
perty  of  swimming.  These  bricks  resist  water,  unite 
perfectly  with  lime,  are  subject  to  no  alteration  from 
heat  or  cold,  and  the  baked  differ  from  the  unbaked 
only  in  the  sonorous  quality  which  they  have  acqui- 
red from  the  fire.  Tneir  strength  is  little  inferior  to 
that  of  common  bricks,  but  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight ; for  M.  Fabbroni  found,  that  a 
floating  brick,  measuring  7 inches  in  leogth,  4^  in 
breadth,  and  one  inch  eight  lines  in  thickness,  weigh- 
ed only  14|  ounces  ; whereas,  a common  brick  weigh- 
ed 5 pounds  64  ounces.  The  use  of  these  bricks  may 
be  very  important  in  the  construction  of  powder 
magazines  and  reverberating  furnaces ; as  they  are 
such  bad  conductors  of  beat,  that  one  end  may  be 
made  red  hot,  while  the  other  is  held  in  the  hand. 
They  mar  also  be  employed  for  buildings  tliat  re- 
quire to  dc  light ; such  as  cooking  places  bx  ships, 
and  floating  batteries,  the  parapets  of  which  would 
be  proof  against  red  hot  bullets.  The  turrets  which 
were  raised  on  the  ships  of  the  ancients,  says  \I. 
Fabbroni,  were  perhaps  formed  of  these  bricks  j and 
perhaps  they  were  employed  in  the  celebrated  ship, 
sent  by  Hvero  to  Ptolemy,  which  carried  so  many 
buildings,  consisting  of  porticoes,  baths,  balls,  See. 
arranged  in  mosaic,  and  ornamented  with  agates  and 


T3*.  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity  ; 
and,  as  wc  learn  from  sacred  history,  the  making  of 
them  was  one  of  the  oppressions  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  subjected  during  their  servitude 
in  Egypt.  The  bricks  of  the  ancients,  however,  so 
far  differed  from  ours,  that  they  were  mixed  with 
chopped  straw  in  order  to  bind  the  clay  together, 
and  instead  of  being  burned  were  commonly  dried  in 
the  sun.  Vitruvius  recommended,  that  they  should 
be  exposed  in  the  air  for  two  years  before  they  were 
used,  as  they  could  not  be  sufficiently  dry  in  less  time ; 
and  by  the  laws  of  Utica,  no  bricks  were  allowed  to 


be  used,  unless  they  had  lain  to  dry  for  five  years.  Brick. 
From  Dr  Pocock’s  description  of  a pyramid  in 
Egypt,  constructed  of  unburnt  bricks,  it  appears  that 
the  Egyptian  bricks  were  nearly  of  the  same  shape 
as  our  common  bricks,  but  rather  larger.  Some  of 
those  he  measured  were  1 4 inches  long,  6}  broad, 
and  4 inches  thick ; and  others  15  inches  long,  7 
broad,  and  4^  thick.  The  bricks  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans were  in  general  square  ; and  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  observes,  that  in  his  researches  among  the 
antique  buildings  of  Rome,  he  found  them  of  three 
different  sizes.  The  least  were  7\  inches  square,  and 
14  thick;  others  lGj  inches  square,  and  from  18  to 
20  lines  in  thickness  ; and  the  larger  oues  22  inches 
square,  by  21  or  22  lines  thick.  Among  the  cele- 
brated buildings  of  antiquity  constructed  of  brick, 
were  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the  famous  walls  of 
Babylon,  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world ; the  walls  of  Athens,  the  house  of 
Croesus  at  Sardis,  and  the  walls  of  the  tomb  of  Mau- 
solus.  The  paintings,  which  were  brought  from  La- 
cedaemon to  Rome,  to  ornament  the  Comitium  in  the 
edilethip  of  Varro  and  Murcna,  were  cut  from  walls 
of  brick ; and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  Pantheon, 
and  all  the  Thermx,  were  composed  of  this  material. 

The  Babylonian  bricks,  which  arc  in  the  possession  of 
the  East  India  company,  and  upon  which  Dr  Hayes 
has  lately  favoured  the  public  with  a dissertation,  are 
inscribed  with  various  figures  and  characters,  and  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a part  of  that  brick  work 
upon  which  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  Babylonians 
wrote  the  observations  which  they  made  of  the  stars 
for  seven  hundred  and  twenty  year*.  Sec  Fourcroy 
et  Gallon,  Art  du  Tuilitr  Briyuetier  ; Jars  on  ma- 
king Uriels  and  Tiles;  Kozier  Introduction  aux  Ob- 
servations sur  la  Physique , snr  /’  Hist oi re  NaturcUc, 
ct  sur  les  Arts;  Bergman’s  Essays;  Nicholson’s 
Jour vol.  ii.  p.  498.  ; Repertory  of  Arts , vol.  iii. 
p.  84. ; and  Encyclofxdie  Mrthoditpte.  (l.) 

BRIDE.  See  Marriage. 
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■v— » J.  here  are  few  operations  of  art  in  which  mankind 
are  more  deeply  interested  than  in  what  relates  to 
bridges.  The  ingenuity  and  hazard  involved  in  con- 
structing them ; the  numerous  advantages  derived 
from  them  ; their  being  from  objects  of  utility,  in 
many  instances,  raised  into  all  the  magnificence  which 
science  and  power  can  exalt  them  ; justify  us  in  treat- 
ing the  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  exhibit  under  one  article,  most  of  the  material 
circumstances  which  are  connected  with  it. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  shall  first,  in  a 
cursory  manner,  trace  the  history  of  bridges;  se- 
condly, state  the  theory  and  principles  upon  which 
the  rules,  which  ought  to  guide  the  engineer,  arc 
founded;  and  thirdly,  explain  what  relates  to  the 
practice  of  bridge  building. 


History  or  Bridoes.  Bridge 

The  construction  of  perfect  bridges,  being  a very  History, 
complex  operation,  cannot  have  taken  place  amongst 
a rude  and  uninformed  people  ; and  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  did  not  always 
correspond  with  the  progress  of  the  other  arts,  even 
in  situations  where  the  intercourse  was  great. 

The  most  obvious  and  simple  bridge  is  that  form- 
ed by  single  trees  thrown  across  small  streams,  or,  in 
case  of  broader  streams,  by  fastening  the  roots  of  a 
tree  on  each  bank,  and  twisting  together  their  bran- 
ches in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  These  must  have 
frequently  occurred  by  chance,  and  they  fall  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  hunter;  accordingly  Mr 
Park  found  even  the  latter  mode  practised  on  rivers 
in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
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The  next  step  is  not  much  more  complex,  for  in 
’ a space  too  great  for  the  beforementioned  operations, 
few  manual  arts  were  required  to  form  ropes  of 
rushc%  or  leathern  thongs,  to  stretch  as  many  of  them 
as  were  necessary  between  trees  or  posts  on  the  op- 
posite banks,  and  connect  and  cover  them  so  as  to 
form  a slight  bridge.  The  following  accounts  given 
by  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  will  afford  a distinct  no- 
tion how  these  sort  of  bridges  were  constructed  and 
used  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  America. 
See  vol.  ii.  page  161.  London,  4th  edit.  8vo. 

“ Over  the  river  Desaguadero  is  still  remaining  the 
bridge  of  rushes,  invented  by  Capac  Yupanqui,  the 
fifth  Ynca,  for  transporting  his  army  to  the  other 
side,  in  order  to  conquer  tnc  provinces  of  Collasuyo. 
The  Desaguadero  is  here  between  eighty  and  a hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth,  flowing  with  a very  impetuous 
current,  under  a smooth,  and  as  it  were,  a sleeping 
surface.  ThcY nca,  to  overcome  thisdifficulty,  ordered, 
four  very  large  cables  to  be  made  of  a kind  of  grass 
which  cover#  the  lofty  heaths  and  mountains  of  that 
country,  and  called  by  the  Indians,  Ichu  ; and  these 
cables  were  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure. 
Two  of  these  being  laid  across  the  water,  fascines  of 
dry  juncia  and  tortora,  species  of  rushes,  were  fasten- 
ed together,  and  laid  across  them.  On  these  the  two 
other  cables  were  laid,  and  again  covered  with  the 
other  fascines  securely  fastened,  but  smaller  than  the 
first,  and  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a level 
surface  ; and  by  this  means  he  procured  a safe  pas- 
sage to  his  army.  This  bridge,  which  m about  tire 
yards  in  breadth,  and  one  and  a half  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  is  carefully  repaired,  or  rebuilt  every 
six  months,  by  the  neighbouring  provinces,  in  pur- 
suance of  a law  made  by  that  Y nca,  and  since  often 
confirmed  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  on  account  of  its 
prodigious  use  ; it  being  the  channel  of  intercourse 
between  those  provinces  separated  by  the  Desagua- 
dero.” 

Again,  in  vol.  i.  page  4S0:  “ When  the  rivers  are 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  bridges  are  made  at  the  most 
frequented  places.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  be- 
sides those  made  of  stone,  which  arc  very  few  : the 
former  of  wood,  which  arc 'most  common  ; and  the 
latter  of  bujucos.  With  regard  to  the  firat,  they, 
choose  a place  where  the  river  is  very  narrow,  and  has 
on  each  side  high  rocks.  They  consist  of  only  four 
long  beams  laid  close  together  over  the  precipice, 
and  form  a path  about  a yard  and  a half  in  breadth, 
being  just  sufficient  for  a man  to  pass  over  on  horse- 
back ; and  custom  has  rendered  these  bridges  so  na- 
tural to  them,  that  they  pass  them  without  any  ap- 
prehension. The  second,  or  those  formed  of  bujucos, 
are  only  used  where  the  breadth  of  the  river  will  not 
admit  of  any  beams  to  be  laid  across.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these,  several  bujucos  are  twisted  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  form  a kind  of  large  cable  bf  the 
length  required.  Six  of  these  are  carried  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  two  of  which  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  other  four.  On  the  latter 
are  laid  sticks  in  a transverse  direction,  and  over  these 
branches  of  trees  as  a flooring  ; the  former  are  fasten- 
ed to  the  four  which  form  the  bridge,  aod  by  that 
means  serve  as  rails  for  the  security  of  the  passenger, 
who  would  otherwise  be  in  no  small  danger  from  the 


continual  oscillation.  The  bujuco  bridges  in  this  te^ 
country  are  only  for  men,  the  mules  swim  over  the  —■ v* 
rivers  ; in  order  to  which,  when  their  loading  u takes 
off,  they  are  drove  into  the  water  near  half  a lant 
above  the  bridge,  that  they  may  reach  the  opposite 
shore  near  k,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  carrying 
them  so  great  a distance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  In- 
dians carry  over  the  loading  on  their  shoulders.  0a 
some  rivers  of  Peru  there  are  bujuco  bridges  so  luge, 
that  droves  of  loaded  mules  pass  over  them  ; particu- 
larly the  river  Apurimac,  which  is  the  thoroughfare 
of  all  the  commerce  carried  o# between  Lima,  Cusco, 

La  Plata,  and  other  parts  to  the  southward. 

“ Some  rivers,  instead  of  a bujuco  bridge,  arc  pas- 
sed by  means  of  a tarabita ; as  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  that  of  Alchipichi.  This  machine  serve-  sot 
only  to  carry  over  persons  and  loads,  but  also  tbe 
beasts  themselves  j tne  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and 
the  monstrous  stones  continually  rolling  along  it,ren* 
dering  it  impracticable  for  them  to  swim  over. 

“ The  tartabita  is  only  a tingle  rope  made  of  bu- 
juco,  or  thongs  of  an  ox's  hide,  and  consisting  of 
several  strands,  and  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness. This  rope  is  extended  from  oue  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  and  fastened  on  each  bank  to 
strong  posts.  On  one  Side  is  a kind  of  wheel,  or 
winch,  to  straighten  or  slacken  the  tarabita  to  the 
degree  required.  From  the  tarabita  hangs  a kind  of 
leathern  hammock,  capable  cf  holding  a man  ; and  is 
suspended  by  a clue  at  each  end.  A rope  is  also 
fastened  to  cither  clue,  and  extended  to  each  side  of 
the  river,  for  drawing  the  hammock  to  the  side  in- 
tended. A push  at  its  first  setting  off,  scuds  it 
quickly  to  the  other  side. 

*•  For  carrying  over  the  mules,  two  tarabitas  ire 
necessary,  one  for  each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  rope* 
are  much  thicker  and  slacker.  On  this  rope  it  oidy 
one  clue,  which  is  of  wood,  and  by  which  the  beast 
is  suspended,  being  secured  with  girths  round  the 
belly,  neck,  and  legs.  When  this  is  pcrfo.med,  tbe 
creature  is  shoved  off,  and  immediately  landed  on  tbe 
opposite  side.  Such  as  are  accustomed  to  be  carried 
over  in  this  manner,  never  make  the  least  motion,  and 
even  come  of  themselves  to  have  the  girts  fastened 
round  them  ; but  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  are 
at  fir»t  brought  to  sufTcr  the  girts  to  be  put  round 
their  bodies,  and  when  they  find  themselves  suspend- 
ed, kick  and  fling,  during  their  short  passage,  in  * 
most  terrible  manner.  The  river  of  Alchipichi  may 
well  excite  terror  in  a young  traveller,  being  between 
thirty  and  forty  fathoms  from  shore  to  »hore  ; and 
its  perpendicular  height,  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  twenty-five  fathoms.” 

A third  mode  of  bridge  building  is,  by  construct- 
ing  piers  of  stone  at  a distance  to  be  reached  by 
single  stones  or  beams  of  timber } if  used  in  shallow 
streams,  and  composed  of  rough  fitonct,  laid  withooi 
mortar,  it  is  likewise  a very  simple  operation,  awl 
such  as  would  jeadily  occur  to  a very  rude  people ; but 
if  the  stream  was  at  all  times  deep  and  rapid,  aod  tbe 
piers  composed  of  hewn  stone  laid  with  or  even  with- 
out mortar,  the  case  was  very  different  ; workmen 
must  have  previously  been  accustomed  to  quarrying* 
hewing,  and  transporting  large  stones,  also  building 
them  in  a regular  mannner ; working  in  metals,  wd 
t 
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preparing  mortar,  must  hive  been  known ; and,  from 
•J  what  wifi  be  detailed  under  the  head  of  Practice,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  in  preparing  a proper  foundation 
for  each  pier,  the  union  and  experience  of  various  arts 
are  required ; and  that  the  society,  in  which  works 
of  this  sort,  of  any  magnitude,  were  accomplished, 
was  far  advanced,  and  had  the  commmand  of  much 
well-regulated  labour.  The  bridge  over  the  Euph- 
rates at  Babylon,  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
after  this  last  manner ; and  there  are  many  in  different 
parts  of  China.* 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  mode,  obtained  by  con- 
structing arches  of  stone  between  the  piers.  If  we  may 
credit  the  accounts  given  by  the  Chinese,  they  con- 
structed bridges  in  this  manner,  many  centuries  before 
arches  were  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
world.  Those  connected  with  their  inland  navigation 
are  numerous. 

From  the  accounts  generally  given,  it  is  not  eaay 
to  form  distinct  ideas  of  the  dimensions  or  construc- 
tion of  the  Chinese  bridges,  or  to  what  extent  they 
merit  the  appellations  bestowed  by  travellers,  of  be- 
ing great  and  magnificent.  Dull  aide  informs  us,  that 
14  the  stone  bridges  are  commonly  built  like  ours,  on 
large  piers  of  stone  capable  of  resisting  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  and  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  arches, 
wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  They 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  Emperor  spares 
so  expence  when  the  public  good  requires  them  to 
be  built. 

44  Of  these,  there  is  one  very  remarkable  at  Fou- 
tchcou  fou,  capital  of  Tou  kien.  The  river  over 
which  it  is  built  is  half  a league  in  breadth ; it  is 
sometimes  divided  into  small  arms,  and  sometimes  se- 
parated by  small  islands  ; these  are  united  in  joining 
the  islands  hy  bridges,  which  make  altogether  eight 
furlongs  or  Chinese  lys  and  76  toises.  The  principal 
of  these  has  alone  above  one  hundred  arches  built  of 
white  stone,  with  bannisters  on  each  side  handsomely 
carved,  upon  which,  at  the  distance  of  every  ten  feet, 
are  placed  square  pilasters,  whose  bases  are  very  large, 
resembling  hollow  barks. 

44  But  that  which  excels  all  the  rest  is  at  Suen- 
tcbcou-fou,  built  over  the  point  of  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
without  which  the  passage  would  be  6ometime6  dan- 

ferous,  even  in  a boat.  It  is  2500  Chinese  feet  in 
ngth  and  20  in  breadth  ; it  is  supported  by  252 
strong  piers,  126  on  each  side.  All  the  stones  arc  of 
the  same  bigness,  as  well  those  which  are  laid  from 
pier  to  pier,  as  those  which  are  laid  crosswise,  inso- 
much that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  stones 
of  such  an  enormous  size  should  be  placed  in  that 
regular  manner,  or  even  raised  on  the  high  piers  on 
which  they  lie.  After  this,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  wortn  mentioning.” 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going description  of  this  work,  which  excels  all  the 
rest,  is,  that  two  rows  of  large  stones  or  piers,  (each 
row  consisting  of  126,)  have  been  set  up  across  the 
•shallow  mouth  of  a river  or  arm  of  the  sea  | that, 
along  the  top  of  these,  other  long  stones  have  been 
laid  horizontally,  like  wooden  beams ; and  lastly,  that 
long  stones  have  been  laid  crosswise  upon  those  lon- 


gitudinal beams,  in  the  manner  of  joists  in  carpentry, 
or  more  probably  close  together,  composing  a com-  V 
pacted  bed  or  roadway.  By  dividing  2500,  the  total 
length  in  Chinese  feet,  by  127,  the  number  of  open- 
ings, it  gives  nearly  20  feet  between  centre  and  centre 
of  the  purrs,  so  that  after  the  thickness  of  the  pier  is 
taken  away  from  the  20  feet,  a moderate  opening  is 
left  for  the  lintel  to  cover.  The  dimensions  cross- 
wise, correspond  with  the  description  as  to  the  stones 
being  of  the  same  size,  (at  least  as  to  length)  ; for  the 
breadth  of  the  bridge  is  said  to  be  20  feet,  and  taking 
away  the  thickness  of  the  two  longitudinal  beams, 
leaves  the  dimensions  of  the  opening  to  be  covered 
by  the  stones  lying  crosswise.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
carrying  from  the  quarry  and  raising  stones  of  this 
magnitude,  that  the  praise  of  ingenuity  must  be  at- 
tributed { there  being  nothing  else  in  the  mode  of  con- 
struction which  has  a claim  to  refined  science,  or  great 
progress  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  danger  to  boats 
passing,  must,  no  doubt,  have  arisen  from  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water,  and  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  the  surfs. 

From  the  following  relation,  extracted  from  the 
same  work,  there  is  reason  to  expect  correct  infor- 
mation. It  is  entitled,  44  An  account  of  the  Journey 
of  the  Fathers  Boures,  Fontenay,  Gorbillou  Le 
Compte,  and  Vcsdelore,  from  the  port  of  Ning  Po 
to  Pekin,  with  a very  exact  and  particular  description 
of  all  the  places  through  which  they  passed,  in  the 
provinces  of  Tchc-kiang,  Kiang-nan,  Chan-tong,  aud 
Pc-tohdi. 

44  It  is  in  this  agreeable  place  that  the  city  of  Chao 
King  has  its  situation.  In  the  streets  are  a great 
number  of  canals,  which  give  occasion  for  such  a 
great  number  of  bridges.  They  are  very  high,  and 
have  generally  but  one  arch,  which  is  so  slightly 
built  towards  the  top,  that  carriages  never  past  over 
them,  which  makes  a great  number  ot  porters  neces- 
sary. They  pass  over  these  bridges  by  a kind  of  stairs, 
of  very  easy  ascent,  and  whose  steps  are  not  more 
than  three  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  other  sorts 
of  bridges,  made  of  stones  18  feet  long,  laid  upon 
piles  in  the  manner  of  planks.  There  are  many  of 
these  over  the  great  canal  very  handsomely  built.” 

Again,  44  About  four  leagues  from  Hang-tcheou 
we  crossed  a village  called  Tan-si.  It  is  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  canal,  on  which  arc  also  two  quays,  about 
400  or 500 geometrical  paces  in  length.  They  arc  form- 
ed of  the  same  freestone  which  lines  the  sides  of  the 
canal.  There  arc  stairs  for  the  convcniency  of  every 
bouse,  which  arc  much  better  built,  and  more  uniform 
than  those  in  the  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  village 
is  a fine  bridge  of  seven  large  arches  ; that  in  the  mid- 
dle is  45  French  feet  wide  ; the  rest  diminish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  descent  of  the  bridge.  There  arc  two 
or  three  great  bridges  of  one  arch  only. 

44  Wc  crossed  a great  village  or  country  town, 
called  Ovan  Kiang  King,  of  large  extent.  One  part 
communicates  with  the  other  by  means  of  a bridge 
of  three  great  arches,  very  curiously  built : the  middle 
arch  is  45  French  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high.” 

Of  these  arches,  which  are  here  termed  large  and 
great,  wc  find  the  span  to  be  only  45  feet ; an  extent 


• In  Fig.  1.  of  Plate  LXXX.  wc  have  represented  the  probable  steps  by  which  the  arch  was  nvented. 
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which,  in  Europe,  would  not  be’honoured  with  those 
appellations. 

We  have  also  heard  of  a bridge  over  a river  named 
Laffrany  in  China,  which  joins  two  mountains  toge- 
ther, said  to  be  of  one  arch  600  feet  span,  and  750  feet 
in  height  ; bet  having  no  distinct  authority  for  this, 
and  its  being  so  very  unlike  to  those  described  in  Du- 
halde's  work,  we  mention  it  merely  as  a matter  de- 
serving of  more  enquiry. 

But  it  is  of  real  importance  to  notice  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr  Barrow  of  the  mode  in  which  some 
of  the  arches  in  China  are  constructed.  “ Each  stone 
from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  is  cut  so  as  to  form 
the  segment  of  the  arch,  and  in  such  eases  there  is  no 
key  stone  ; ribs  of  wood  fitted  to  the  convexity  of 
the  arch,  are  bolted  through  the  stones  by  iron  bars 
fixed  into  the  solid  part  of  the  bridge ; sometimes  they 
are  without  wood,  and  the  curved  stones  are  mortiicd 
into  long  transverse  blocks  of  stone.” 

In  Egypt  and  India,  from  whence  the  western 
world  derived  the  rudiments  of  many  sciences  and 
arts,  the  construction  of  the  arch  was  totally  un- 
known ; for  the  magnificent  temples  of  the  latter, 
and  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  former,  were  produced 
by  cutting  matter  away  in  the  manner  of  sculpture. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  arch  met  with  in  the  ancient 
works  of  Persia  or  Phoenicia  ; and  even  the  Greeks, 
who  created  a school  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  carried  it  to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection 
of  which  it  was  capable,  have  a very  doubtful  claim 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  arch.  It  is  certain  they  never 
used  it  as  an  external  feature  of  their  temples,  much 
less  in  the  construction  of  bridges  over  rivers;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  great  Pericles,  while  he 
adorned  the  city  of  Athens  with  splendid  edifices, 
never  constructed  a stone  bridge  over  the  small  river 
Ccphisus,  although  upon  the  most  frequented  road 
to  that  city.  It  is  therefore  to  the  Romans  that  the 
Vrcstern  wcrld  is  indebted  for  this  singularly  useful 
application  of  architecture. 

There  is  no  certainty  respecting  the  time  when  the 
Romans  first  used  arches : If  the  Cloacae  of  Rome 
were  really  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  cider  Tar- 
quin,  the  use  of  arches  must  have  then  been  well 
known  ; and  from  that  prince's  origin  and  connection, 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  the  labours  of  Tus- 
can workmen.  It  has  been  positively  said  by  some, 
that  the  Romans  received  their  knowledge  of  the  arch 
from  the  Tuscans,  who  were  at  that  time  much  far- 
ther advanced  in  the  arts  than  their  Italian  neigh- 
bours. If  this  is  admitted,  the  first  knowledge  of 
the  arch  is  at  least  very  intimately  connected  with 
Greece,  the  Tuscans  being  acknowledged  as  a colony 
of  Dorians. 

Whatever  doubtful  circumstances  attend  the  claim 
to  the  invention  of  the  arch,  we  know,  from  the  best 
.historical  evidence,  that  the  Romans  first  applied  it 
to  works  of  general  use,  as  in  forming  aqueducts  for 
conveying  water  to  large  cities,  constructing  bridges 
over  rivers,  vaulting  magnificent  temples,  and  in  erect- 
ing monuments  for  recording  the  actions  of  their 
greatest  heroes. 

We  at  present  consider  only  their  bridges.  At 
or  adjacent  to  Rome,  Gautier  mentions  eight  bridges. 

1.  Pons  JEhus,  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and 
named  after  him.  It  is  said  to  have  oucc  had  a cover 


of  bronze  supported  by  4 2 columns.  It  is  bow  called  BnV- 
Svicto  Angelo. 

2.  A triumphal  bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  are  do* 
seen  in  the  Tiber.  The  emperors  and  consuls  passed 
over  this  bridge  when  they  were  decreed  a triumph. 

3.  Pons  Janiculensis,  now  Ponto  Sixtus,  it  having 
been  rebuilt  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475. 

4.  Pons  Cestius,  at  present  St  Bartholomew.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Vaientinian. 

5.  Pons  Fabriciut,  now  Ponto  Caspi. 

6.  Pons  Senatorius,  at  present  Sancta  Maria. 

7.  Pons  Horatius  formerly  Sublicius,  built  of  stoat 
by  Horatius  Codes;  ^rebuilt  by  Emiiius  Lepidos;tbe 
ruins  are  still  seen  in  the  Tiber. 

8.  Pons  Milviut,  which  is  about  two  miles  out  of 
Rome  upon  the  Flaminian  way. 

Palladio  gives  a description  of  the  bridge  of  Rimi- 
ni,  built  by  the  Romans  also  upon  the  Flaminian  wat, 
which  has  five  arches  ; likewise  that  of  Vicenza  upoa 
the  Bachliglione,  of  three  arches;  aod  of  one  upon  the 
Rcrone,  of  three  arches. 

And  Martinellisjncntions  a bridge  near  Narni,  on 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Loretto,  built  by  Augustus. 

It  consisted  of  four  arches,  the  first  75  feet  span  and 
102  high:  the  spans  of  the  others  were  135,  114,  and 
142  feet.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
bridge  the  Romans  constructed  in  Italy. 

In  the  provinces  the  Romans  built  many  bridge* 
some  very  magnificent.  We  shall  instance  two  in  Spam, 
both  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  That  of  Me* 
rida  is  upon  the  river  Guadiana.  Don  Antonio  Poor* 
in  his  Vi  age  de  Enjtana,  says  he  found  its  length  1300 
paces;  Vargas  reckons  64  arches.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  111.  one  of  the  large  arches  towards  the  middle 
was  destroyed  by  an  inundation,  on  which  account 
three  or  four  adjoining  were  rebuilt  in  1610. 

But  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Ro* 
man  bridges,  and  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
antiquity,  is,  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  upon  the  T*gu«, 
at  the  town  of  that  name.  The  town  has  probably 
taken  its  name  from  that  structure,  as  the  word  d- 
canlara , in  the  Arabic,  signifies  a bridge.  It  coa* 
gists  of  six  arches : its  whole  length  is  670  Spanish 
feet,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  to  the  road- Purr 
way  the  height  is  205  feet.  For  these  Roman  bridges,  U^i0* 
see  Plate  LX XX II. 

Besides  these  ancient  bridges  which  still  exist,  or 
arc  correctly  described,  we  have  accounts  of  many 
others ; as  that  of  Darius  upon  the  Bosphorus  oi 
Thrace,  Xerxes  upon  the  Hellespont,  Pyrrhus  upon 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  Casar  upon  the  Rhine,  a»d 
Trajan  upon  the  Danube  ; but  these  were  construc- 
ted for  the  temporary  purposes  of  war.  The  descrip- 
tions are  vague,  some  of  them  improbable,  and  they 
belong  more  to  military  than  civil  architecture. 

The  ancient  aqueducts,  which  were  magnificent,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  Inland  Aflt'igfl/ios. 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  the 
establishment  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  in  vain  there 
to  enquire  for  the  progress,  or  expect  the  improve- 
ment of  bridge  building.  In  this,  however,  we  ought 
to  except  the  fine  works  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  par* 
ticularly  the  bridge  of  Cordova  over  the  Guadalqui-  RfrrJ* 
vir,  built  by  Issim,  the  son  and  successor  of  Abducl 
Altman,  the  first  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Spain.  t»  *i: 

Whcn  the  arts  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  it  was  l&f- 
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B chiefly  towards  religious  structures  that  power  and 
influence  were  directed.  One  singular  instance  qc- 
curs  of  enthusiasm  being  directed  to  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  improving  the  passages  over  rivers.  Gautier, 
upon  the  authority  of  Magna  Agricola  of  Aix,  says, 
that  upon  the  decline  of  the  second,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  third  race  of  kings,  the  state  fell  into 
anarchy  ; and  that  there  was  no  security  for  travel- 
lers, particularly  in  passing  rivers,  where  violent  ex- 
actions were  made  bv  banditti.  To  put  a stop  to 
these  disorders,  sundry  persons  formed  themselves 
into  fraternities,  which  became  a religious  order,  under 
the  title  of  Brothers  of  the  Bridge.  The  object  of  this 
institution  was  to  build  bridges,  establish  ferry  boats, 
and  receive  travellers  in  their  hospitals  on  the  shores 
of  rivers.  The  first  establishment  was  upon  the  Du- 
rance, at  a dangerous  place  named  Maupas;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  accommodation  arising  from  this 
establishment,  the  same  place  acquired  the  name  of 
Bonpas.  He  relates  further,  that  St  Benezet,  who 
proposed  aud  directed  the  building  of  the  bridge  of 
of  Avignon,  was  a shepherd,  and  that  he  was  r.ot  twelve 
years  of  age  when  repeated  revelations  from  heaven 
commanded  him  to  quit  his  flock  and  undertake  this 
enterprize  ; that  he  arrived  at  Avignon  just  at  the 
time  the  bishop  was  preaching  to  fortify  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was 
to  happen  the  same  day.  Benezet  raised  his  voice  in 
the  church,  and  said  he  w-as  come  to  build  a bridge. 
His  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  people  with  ap- 
plause, but  rejected  with  contempt  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  by  those  who  thought  themselves  wisest. 
As  it  was  at  that  time  an  act  of  piety  to  build 
bridges,  and  Avignon  being  then  a popular  republic, 
the  people  prevailed,  and  every  one  contributed  to  the 
good  work,  6ome  by  money,  and  some  by  labour,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Benezet,  aided  by  the  brothers. 
And  he,  by  performing  a great  number  of  miracles, 
animated  the  zeal  of  every  body.  Upon  the  third  pier 
was  erected  a chapel  to  St  Nicholas,  protector  of  those 
who  navigate  rivers.  This  was  done  after  the  death  of 
Benezet,  which  happened  in  1 184.  His  tomb  became 
celebrated  for  pilgnmages,  where  many  miracles  were 
performed.  He  had  taken  care  to  establish  a con- 
ventual house,  and  a hospital,  leaving  the  brothers  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  bridge. 

This  bridge,  which  was  composed  of  18  arches,  was 
begun  in  1 176,  and  completed  in  1168.  In  1885,  du- 
ring the  contentions  of  the  Popes,  some  of  its  arches 
were  destroyed ; three  others  fell  in  160*2,  from  the 
neglect  of  repairing  a fallen  arch.  In  1670,  the  frost 
was  so  great,  that  the  Rhone  for  several  weeks  bore  the 
heaviest  carriages : when  the  thaw  followed,  the  ice 
destroyed  the  piers;  but  the  third  pier,  with  the  cha- 
pel of  St  Nicholas,  has  stood  notwithstanding  all 
these  accidents. 

Our  admirable  bridge  saint,  not  the  least  useful 
of  that  once  numerous  class  of  enthusiasts,  in  accom- 
plishing, under  such  circumstances,  so  difficult,  valu- 
able, and  magnificent  a work  as  the  bridge  of  Avig- 
non, has  perhaps  quite  as  just  a claim  to  the  power 
of  performing  miracles  as  most  of  the  saints  of  his 
day  ; and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  tomb,  and  that  of  his  mantle  upon  the  sur- 
viving brethren,  that  the  still  greater  bridges  of  Ly- 


ons of  20  arches,  and  St  Esprit  of  19,  were  accom-  , 
plished.  Parts  of  the  elevation  of  those  bridges  arc  — 1 ~ -* 
given  in  Plate  LXXX1II.  1.XXXUI. 

Perronct  states,  that  in  1354  an  arch  of  150  French 
feet,  or  160  English  feet  span,  was  built  at  Verona ; 
and  in  1451*,  one  of  172  French  feet,  or  183.8  Eng- 
lish span,  and  66  French  feet,  or  70.6  English  of  rise 
from  the  springing,  at  Viclle-Brioude  upon  the  river 
Alher  in  France.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  great- 
est span  we  know  of  for  a stone  arch. 

In  Italy  there  are  many  fine  bridges.  The  pecu-  Bridges  m 
liar  situation  of  Venice  has  required  a number  far  be- 
yond  what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  city.  The  fi- 
nest is  the  Rialto  of  98*  feet  span,  and  23  feet  rise. 

It  was  designed  by  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo, 
and  erected  between  1588  and  1591.  Gautier  states, 
that  the  numbers  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  city 
are  as  follows,  viz. 

In  the  quarter  of  St  Paul  ...  37 
La  Croix  . . 35 
Canal  Rcgio.  75 
Arsenal  ...  72 
Isle  du  Juifs  . 9 

Derso  Duro.  67 
St  Marc ...  44 

339 

In  France,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  many  Bridge  ia 
fine  bridges  have  been  erected.  The  Pont  Royal  France* 
over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  in  1685,  from  a design  of 
Mansard.  It  consists  of  five  arches.  The  centre  one 
77  French,  or  82.3  English  feet  span  ; the  breadth, 
including  parapets,  56  French,  or  59-9  English  teet. 

The  bridge  at  Blois,  built  from  a design  of  the  Sieur 
Gabriel,  consists  of  11  arches;  the  centre  one  86 
French,  or  91.10  English  feet  span  ; the  breadth  over 
the  parapets,  .50  French,  or  53.5  English  feet. 

Perronct  gives  plans  and  descriptions  of  sundry 
large  bridges  in  France,  constructed  between  the 
years  1750  and  1772. 

The  first  in  point  of  time  and  magnitude  is  the  Bridge  a» 
new  bridge  upon  the  Loire,  at  Orleans.  The  an*  Qrkau*. 
cicnt  bridge,  which  consisted  of  19  arches,  was  in  so 
bad  a state,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  construct 
a new  one ; for  which  a design,  made  by  M.  Hupeau, 
then  first  engineer  of  bridges,  was  preferred  ; and  by 
that  time  such  was  the  progress  made  in  bridge 
building,  that,  instead  of  19  arches,  as  in  the  old  edi- 
fice, this  new  design  consisted  of  only  nine.  The 
middle  arch  is  100  French,  or  106.9.  English  feet 
span,  and  the  rise  or  versed  sine  28  French,  or  29, 1 1 
English  feet.  The  arches  next  the  abutments  are  92 
French,  or  98.3  English  feet  span,  and  rise  25  French, 
or  26.8  English  feet : the  others  are  in  proportion. 

The  breadth,  including  the  parapets,  46  French,  or 
49.2  English  feet.  It  was  begun  in  1750,  and  open- 
ed to  the  public  in  1760.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  this  bridge,  as  wall  appear 
by  the  elevation,  one  half  of  which  is  given  in  Plate 

LXXXIV.  Lxxxnr. 

Of  the  same  beautiful  simplicity  of  character  is  the  ^ - j at 
design  of  the  bridge  upon  the  river  Seine,  at  Mantes.  Manic*. 

It  consists  of  three  arches  : the  middle  arch  is  120 
feet  French,  or  123.2  English  feet  span,  and  rise  36 
French  or  38.5  English  feet;  the  two  side  arches 
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Bridge,  are  108  French,  or  115.4  English  feet  span,  and  rise 
_J  52  feet  6 inches  French,  or  34.9  English  ; the  breadth, 
including  the  parapets,  is  33  French,  or  35.3  English 
feet.  It  was  also  designed  by  M.  Hupeau ; begun 
under  his  direction  in  1757  ; and  during  that  and 
1758,  raised  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  course  of  arch 
stones  : the  work  was  then  suspended  on  account  of 
a war.  It  was  recommenced  in  1763  under  the  di- 
rection of  Perronet,  (M.  Hupeau  having  died  in  that 
interval,)  and  was  opened  in  1765. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  French  bridges,  and  the 
greatest  work  of  Perronet,  is  that  upon  the  Seine  at 
Neuilly.  It  consists  of  five  arches,  each  120  French, 
or  128.2  English  feet  span,  and  30  French,  or  82 
English  feel  rise ; the  breadth,  including  the  para- 
pets, is  45  French,  or  48  English  feet.  It  was  begun 
in  April  1768,  and  opened  in  October  1773;  the 
masonry  was  completed  in  1 774  ; the  roads,  and  other 
operations  connected  with  this  bridge,  were  finished  in 
1/80.  A great  peculiarity  in  this  bridge,  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  engineers  employed  in  similar 
works,  is,  that  the  soffits  of  the  arches  are  shaped  to 
cnit  the  contracted  vein  of  water,  as  formed  in  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  pipes.  This  is  accomplished,  bv 
making  the  general  form  of  the  body  of  the  arch  cf* 
liptical,  with  a rise  of  30  French,  or  32  English  Feet, 
or  F of  the  span  ; but  making  the  headers  follow  the 
segment  of  a circle,  the  versed  sine  of  which  is  only 
ISf  French,  or  14.5  English  feet,  or  about  £ of  the 
span.  This,  besides  affording  facility  for  the  passage 
of  flood  waters,  gives  a great  appearance  of  lightness 
to  the  whole  fabric.  Tne  effect  will  be  seen  in  the 
elevation,  one  half  of  which  is  given  in  PlateLXXXl  V. 

In  the  bridges  at  Orleans,  Mantes,  and  Neuilly, 
we  find  the  rise  of  the  arches  to  be  between  -f  and  4 
of  the  span  ; but  rendered  confident  by  success,  and 
desirous  of  giving  a variety  to  his  works,  Perronet, 
in  the  bridge  over  the  Oise,  at  St  Maxence,  consist- 
ing of  three  arches,  each  72  French,  or  76.10  Eng- 
lish feet  span,  makes  the  rise  only  6 French,  or  6.5 
English  feet,  or  TfT  part  of  the  span  ; also,  instead  of 
making  the  piers  each  a solid,  right  lined  on  the  sides, 
he  divides  each  pier  into  two  distinct  parts,  with  an 
open  space  between  them,  and  composes  each  part  of 
two  columns  united  by  a piece  of  plain  wall.  The 
deviation  from  former  works  of  a similar  kind  is  here 
Certainly  sufficiently  distinct ; but  the  propriety  of  this 
measure  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Practice. 
This  bridge  was  begun  in  1774  ; the  operations  were 
suspended  in  1775  ; they  were  recommenced  in  1780; 
and  the  centers  were  struck  in  1785.  Sec  Plate 

lxxxv. 

The  bridge  built  upon  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Loire 
at  Saumur,  from  a design  of  M.  de  Voglio,  and  exe- 
cuted chiefly  under  the  inspection  of  L.  A.  de  Ces- 
sart,  may  also  be  classed  amongst  the  first  of  the 
French  bridges.  It  consists  of  12  elliptical  arches, 
each  60  feet  span,  and  21  of  rise  ; the  piers  are  12  feet 
thick,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bridge,  including  the 
parapets,  is  42  French,  or  44.9  English  feet.  It  was 
begun  in  1756,  and  finished  in  1770. 

Bridge*  in  The  progress  of  bridge-building  in  England  seems 
Mr.gUnd.  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  same  art  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  very  singular  bridge  at  Croyland  in  Lin- 
ce  In  shire,  is  said  to  nave  been  built  iu  860.  This 
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date  is  likely  to  be  correct ; for  Croyland  Abbey  w*  tea* 
founded  in  716,  and  the  Abbey  of  Runney,  in  Hun-  '—■v*** 
tingdonshire,  in  9?4.  (Bentbam’s  Essayt.)  ThbjkN 
bridge  has  three  distinct  approaches,  formed  by  three 
segments  of  a circle,  which  meeting  in  the  middle, 
compose  pointed  arches,  their  bases  or  abutmeuti 
standing  upon  the  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bridge  of  Avi^- 
non  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Saint  Benezetn 
1 176,  and  that  of  London  begun  to  be  built  of  stooeoa.^“ni 
dcr  the  direction  of  Peter  of  Colchester,  a priest,  la  4 
the  same  year  (1176.)  The  French  “ Brothers  of 
the  Bridge* * accomplished  their  magnificent  and  use- 
ful work  in  12  years,  the  labours  of  the  English 
priest  occupied  S3  years ; but  this  may  be  accounted 
for,  by  considering  the  interruptions  which  most  be 
experienced  in  a river,  where  the  tide  rises  twice  every 
day  from  13  to  18  feet.  We  may  further  remsrk, 
that  as  the  constructions  of  the  bridges  of  St  Esprtt 
and  Lyons  immediately  succeeded  to  that  of  Avig- 
non, so  the  bridge  at  Newcastle  upon -Tyne  was  bout 
of  stone  in  1281,  and  that  over  the  Medway  at  Ro- 
chester, consisting  of  11  arches,  much  about  the  same 
time. 

In  London  bridge  there  are  now  19  arches,  andk 
is  45  feet  in  breadth.  For  many  ages  there  were 
houses  along  each  side  of  it ; but  these  were  remo- 
ved, the  middle  pier  was  taken  away,  and  the  space, 
including  the  two  adjacent  arches,  converted  into  one 
arch  of  72  feet  span,  in  1758.  The  remaining  oJd 
arches  are  very  narrow,  and  the  piers  enormously 
large,  being  from  15  to  25  feet  in  thickness  above  the 
sterlings.  The  passage  over  the  bridge  is  very  com- 
modious, but  in  other  respects  it  is  very  inferior  to  tk 
before  mentioned  old  French  bridges.  See  Plate  f“IL 

Lxxxm. 

Many  other  old  English  bridges  might  be  descri- 
bed, which,  in  conformity  with  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  were  generally  fortified  with  gateways.  It 
would  be  curious  to  trace  their  history,  and  dt&MMc 
their  features  ; but  as  the  limits  of  our  present  article 
will  not  admit  of  this,  we  shall  pass  on  to  those  of 
modem  times,  from  which  our  readers  will  derive 
more  useful  information. 

In  1636,  the  English  Palladio  (Inigo  Jones)  gsw^j* 
a design  for  a bridge,  which  was  erected  at  LUawst 
in  Denbighshire.  It  consists  of  S arches,  segments 
of  circles  ; the  middle  one  is  58  feet  span,  and  rim 
1 7 feet,  the  piers  are  10  feet  thick,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  soffit  of  the  middle  arch  is  1 4 feet.  The  arch 
stones  of  the  largest  arch  being  only  1 8 inches  deep, 
the  covering  over  them  being  little,  and  the  ip* 
proachcs  very  steep,  the  bridge  ha9  a very  light  ap- 
pearance. 

The  bridge  over  the  river  Thames  at  Westminster, v ^ 
being  not  only  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  Eog-K' 
land,  but  having,  in  what  regards  laying  foundations 
in  deep  water,  and  constructing  centers  for  Urg* 
arches  upon  navigable  rivers,  formed  anew  school  for 
bridge-building  in  this  island,  we  shall  give  a detailed 
account  of  it. 

From  reports  made  by  Mr  Labalyc,  (1751)  it  »P* 
pears,  that  from  1734  to  1738,  the  time  was  employ* 
cd  in  obtaining  acts  of  parliament,  and  determining 
the  precise  situation  and  plan  of  this  great  work- 
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Bftfg*  In  1736,  tbe  situation  was  finally  determined  to  be  a 
— little  way  below  New  Palace  Y ard ; the  model  made  by 
U'otrain-  Labalye  was  approved  of,  and  he  was  appointed 
it;  bridge,  rf  he  intention  at  this  time  was  to  construct 

the  piers  of  stone,  and  place  a wooden  superstructure 
upon  them.  This  latter  part  was  designed  by  Mr  James 
King,  who  contracted  to  complete  it  in  12  months 
after  the  piers  were  finished  for  ^28,000. 

It  was  not  till  after  many  explanations  and  discus- 
sions, that  Mr  Labalye  satisfied  the  commissioners, 
appointed  by  parliament,  of  the  facility,  economy, 
and  security  to  be  derived  from  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers  in  caissons  or  chests,  instead  of  pla- 
cing them  upon  piles  in  the  ancient  manner,  cut  off 
about  the  level  of  low  water ; or  using  battrrdeaux 
or  coffrtdams,  formed  around  the  foundations,  and 
pumping  the  water  from  the  inside,  as  had  been  per- 
formed m more  modern  times.  This  beautifully  sim- 
ple mode  was,  however,  adopted,  and  the  first  stone 
of  this  great  fabric  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke on  the  29th  January  17S9.  During  the  same 
year,  the  commissioners  directed  Mr  Labalye  to  pre- 
pare a design  for  a superstructure  of  stone,  which 
ne  did,  ana  it  was  approved  of  and  adopted  on  the 
Slat  January  1740 : A liberal  arrangement  having 
been  made  with  Mr  King  respecting  his  contract  for 
the  wooden  superstructure,  he  immediately  desigued, 
for  the  stone  arches,  those  excellent  centres,  which 
have  ever  since  served  as  a model  for  works  of  a si- 
milar kind  in  England. 

The  works  were  carried  oa  with  great  dispatch 
and  success  ; the  centre  of  the  last  arch  was  struck 
on  the  25th  July  1747,  and,  on  the  14th  November, 
the  roads  and  streets  were  finished.  A circumstance, 
however,  took  place,  which  prevented  the  bridge  from 
being,  at  that  time,  opened  to  the  public.  The  work- 
men employed  to  get  gravel  out  of  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver to  cover  the  roadway  of  the  bndge,  finding  some 
very  suitable  near  the  third  pier,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  centre  arch,  they  excavated  considerably  lower 
than  the  foundation,  and  too  near  it ; the  gravel  then 
run  from  under  the  platform,  and  the  pier  sunk  so 
much  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  take  down  the  two 
arches  which  rested  upon  it.  The  securing  the  foun- 
dation, rebuilding  the  pier  and  two  arches,  and  repla- 
cing the  parapets,  pavements,  and  roadway,  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  bridge  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
18th  Nov.  1750.  Tnis  bridge  consists  of  13  large 
and  two  small  arches  ; their  forms  are  semicircular ; 
the  middle  one  is  76  feet  span,  and  the  breadth  over 
EL--  the  parapets  44  feet.  See  Plate  LXXXVI. 

About  10  years  after  the  completion  of  Westmin- 
ster bridge,  another  was  begun  to  be  erected  be- 
tween it  and  London  bridge,  now  well  known  by 
if riars  the  name  of  Blackfriars.  The  design  was  made  by 
Robert  Mylne.  It  consists  of  nine  arches  of  an  el- 
liptical form  ; the  middle  one  is  100  feet  span,  and 
the  breadth  across  the  bridge  is  43  feet  6 inches.  Mr 
Jdjlne  benefited  by  the  example  of  Labalye,  and 
built  the  piers  in  caissons  ; but  probably  alarmed  by 
the  sinking  of  one  of  the  piers  at  Westminster,  he 
drove  piles  in  the  spaces  upon  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  caissons  are  placed.  His  arches  being  of  wider 
•pan  and  of  an  elliptical  form,  bis  piers  of  proportion- 
ally less  thickness,  and  having  less  masonry  over 


the  top  of  the  arches,  this  bridge  lias  a much  lighter  Sridgs. 
appearance  than  that  of  Westminster.  It  has  been 
doubted,  whether  the  slender  detached  Ionic  columns 
are  a proper  accompaniment  to  such  a work,  and 
whether  the  divisions  of  the  lengths  of  the  rusticated 
headers  of  the  arches  are  any  improvement.  His  cen- 
ters are  evidently  a copy  of  those  used  at  Westminster. 

The  general  style  of  this  bridge  bespeaks  a mind 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  predecessor,  to  ad- 
vance, though  very  cautiously,  a step  further  in  the 
practice  of  bridge-building.  It  is  a work  of  great 
merit,  and  will  not  suffer  by  a companion  with  any 
other  constructed  in  the  same  age.  It  was  begun  in 
1760.  and  completed  in  101  years.  See  Plate  Ptara 
LXXXVI.  LXXXVI. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  noble  work  was  carry- 
ing on  at  Blackfriars,  a very  fine  bridge  was  con- 
structing upon  the  river  Tay,  at  the  town  of  Perth  ®ndF*  ,f 
in  Scotland.  It  consists  of  nine  arches;  the  middle  lert 
one  is  77  feet  span,  the  width  across  is  26  feet,  and 
tbe  total  length  is  906  feet.  It  was  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted under  the  direction  of  Mr  Smcaton,  between 
1760  and  1771.  About  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  gentleman,  a bridge  of  no  in- 
considerable magnitude  was  built  over  the  river  T weed 
at  Coldstream,  consisting  of  5 arches*  the  middle  one 
being  64  feet  span  ; and  also  a bridge  of  seven  arches  Bridge  over 
over  the  river  North  Esk,  near  Montrose.  the  Eds. 

Previous  to  forming  the  plan  of  that  magnificent 
extension  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  New  Town,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a 
commodious  communication  with  the  central  part  of 
the  High  8treet  of  the  Old  Town.  Thia  was  ac- 
complinlied  by  constructing  a bridge  over  the  deep  North 
valley  called  the  North  Loch.  This  bridge  consists  bridge  at 
of  three  arches,  each  about  72  feet  span,  and  two  Edinburgh* 
small  arches  each  20  feet  span  ; the  height  from  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  springing  of  the 
arches  on  the  piers,  is  17  ft.  6 in.  ; the  arches  being 
semicircular,  rise  36  feet,  tbe  archstones  are  2ft.  9in., 
and  from  the  top  of  the  archstones  to  the  top  of  the 
parapets,  is  9 ft.  9in.,  making  the  whole  height,  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  parapet 
over  the  middle  arch,  65  feet ; the  breadth  across 
the  soffit  of  the  arches  is  42  ft.  3 in.  From  the  arches 
to  the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  the  spaces  are 
occupied  by  coach  houses,  stables,  &c.  formed  under 
the  roadway.  The  outline  of  the  cornice  and  para- 
pet, contrary  to  usual  practice,  is  a curved  line,  bend- 
ing dowuwards.  This,  in  viewing  the  elevation,  gives 
the  appearance  of  the  middle  part  of  the  bridge  ha- 
ving sunk.  Excepting  the  arches,  which  are  fine 
and  well  executed,  no  part  of  the  design  claims  much 
commendation  ; and  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that 
the  architect  Mr  Mylne,  has  failed  in  rendering  this 
structure  a suitable  feature  to  the  singularly  fine  situ- 
ation which  it  occupies. 

Several  excellent  stone  bridges  have  lately  been  Bridges 
constructed  upon  the  river  Thames  at  Kew,  Maiden-  over  the 
head,  Henley,  and  Oxford ; and  not  inferior  to  these  ThamM  & 
are  the  bridges  over  the  river  Severn  in  Worcester-  s*TcrB‘ 
shire  and  Shropshire.  Five  of  these  were  designed 
and  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Gwynn,  a 
native  of  Shrewsbury,  and  two  by  our  countryman 
Mr  Telford,  the  engineer. 
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The  centre  arch  of  llic  bridge  in  Blenheim  Park, 
is  101  ft.  6tn.  spar. 

In  1762,  a single  arch  was  built  upon  the  river 
Tees,  at  Winstone  in  Yorkshire,  from  a design  of  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  the  span  of  which  is  108  feet  9 
inches. 

A very  fine  bridge  has  Jbccn  lately  erected  at  Ferry 
Bridge,  in  the  same  county,  upon  the  river  Ouse  : it 
consists  of  three  arches,  the  centre  one  65  feet  span, 
the  width  within  tire  parapets  28  feet  6 inches. 

In  South  Wales,  the  bridge  over  the  river  Taaf, 
near  Llantnssart,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  justly  cele- 
brated, both  on  account  of  its  great  span,  and  the 
singular  circumstances  which  attended  its  construc- 
tion. In  1746,  William  Edwards,  a country  mason, 
undertook  to  build  a bridge  at  that  place.  He  built 
one  of  three  arches,  and  it  was  allowed  to  be  well  ex- 
ecuted i but,  being  in  a mountainous  district,  the 
torrents  sometimes  rise  hastily  to  a height  which 
must  appear  incredible  to  the  inhabitants  of  flat 
countries.  One  instance  of  this  sort  happened  after 
this  bridge  had  stood  about  two  years  and  a half, 
when  the  torrent  carried  along  with  it  trees,  brush- 
wood, hay,  and  whatever  of  this  kind  lay  in  its 
way  : these  were  entangled  in  the  arches,  and,  cau- 
sing the  water  suddenly  to  create  a great  head,  the 
bridge  was  swept  away.  As  William  Edwards  had 
given  security  to  maintain  the  bridge  for  seven  years, 
he  immediately  set  about  rebuilding  it  ; but,  in  older 
to  avoid  future  injuries  from  similar  torrents,  he  con- 
structed one  arch,  the  segment  of  a circle  of  which 
the  cord  line  was  140  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  35 
feet.  The  arch  was  finished,  but  had  not  received 
the  parapets,  when  the  weight  pressed  in  the  haunches, 
raised  up  the  crown,  and  destroyed  the  arch.  This 
was  in  1751.  But  William  Edwards,  possessed  of 
an  uncommon  degree  of  fortitude,  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  arch  of  the  tame  dimensions ; and  it  appears  lie 
took  his  measures  .prudently  ; for  we  have  been  in- 
formed, by  that  excellent  and  respectable  engineer 
Mr  Jcssop,  who  was  then  a clerk  with  Mr  Smeaton, 
that  Mr  Edwards  consulted  that  eminent  man  with 
respect  to  rebuilding  this  large  arch.  Mr  Jcssop  does 
not  recollect  the  advice  which  Mr  Smeaton  gave,  but 
the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1755 ; the  chord  line  and 
versed  sine  arc  the  same  as  before,  and  the  width  across 
is  eleven  feet : ineacb  haunch  or  spandrel  there  are  three 
cylindrical  arches  quite  across  the  bridge  ; the  lowest 
is  nine  feet,  the  middle  six  feet,  and  the  uppermost 
three  feet  diameter.  These,  to  avoid  weight,  are  of 
course  left  hollow  ; and  Mr  Evans,  a native'of  Wales, 
who  was  afterwards  chief  engineer  to  the  Royal  Canal 
in  Ireland,  informed  Mr  Jcssop,  that, in  addition  to  the 
cylinders  being  left  hollow,  the  spaces  between  them 
were  fiiled  up  with  charcoal.  From  the  steepness  of 
the  ascent  on  each  side,  and  the  narrowness  across, 
this  bridge  is  more  remarkable  as  an  effort  of  art 
than  for  the  accommodation  it  affords. 

Of  late  years,  the  budding  of  bridges  has  been  car- 
ried to  a very  great  extent  in  Scotland.  Upon  the 
river  Teviot,  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the 
Tweed,  a very  handsome  stone  bridge  of  three  arches 
has  been  constructed  from  a design,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Elliot,  an  architect  resident  in  Kelso. 
The  middle  arch  is  65  feet  span,  and  rises  17  feet ; 


the  arches  are  segments  of  circles,  and  the  widi'a  wf  && 
the  parapets  is  ‘23  feet.  There  are  coupled  column* w r* 
over  the  piers,  which  are  quite  insulated ; and  the 
points  of  the  piers  are  in  the  shape  of  Gotliic  arches. 

It  was  begun  in  1794,  and  finished  in  1795.  About 
4 years  after  the  completion  of  this  bridge,  another, 
very  clegapt  one  was  constructed  at  Kelso,  from  a 6c  ^r8 
sign  of  Mr  Rennie,  an  eminent  engineer.  It  it  situ*  ^ 
ted  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Teviot 
with  the  Tweed.  It  consists  of  5 arches,  each  of  7S 
feet  span,  and  21  feet  rise ; they  arc  of  an  elliptical 
form,  and  the  road  over  them  is  level  Over  caeh 
pier,  and  upon  each  abutment,  are  two  small  columns, 
and  an  entablature  runs  along  the  whole  of  the 
bridge.  The  columns  are  not  lusulated,  being  I co- 
lumns only  ; the  points  of  the  piers  are  semicircular  j 
the  width  over  the  parapets  26  feet.  It  was  begun 
in  1799,  and  finished  in  1803.  The  character*  o* 
those  two  bridges  being  rather  gentle  than  bold,  ac- 
cord well  with  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  adjacent 
banks  of  those  two  fine  rivers. 

On  the  road  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  the  Pe»P®jf^ 
bridge  erected  over  a deep  dingle,  is  a bold  work.  It 
conmts  of  four  arches  ; the  largest  span  is  55  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  bridge  is  124  feet.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr  David  Henderson  of  Edinburgh. 

A large  arch  has  been  built  at  Aberdeen  alsoowrfr^"* 
a dingle,  through  which  there  runs  a amall  rill  called*4^ 
the  Den  Burn ; it  forms  a part  of  an  imprpved  ap- 
proach to  the  city  from  the  southwards.  The  ma- 
gistrates had,  in  the  year  1801,  begun  to  constructs 
bridge  of  three  small  arches,  and  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  abutments  and  piers  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  their  then  superintend*!*  of 
city  works,  Mr  Fletcher,  when  Mr  Telford  the  en- 
gineer passing  that  way  on  the  service  of  government, 
was  desired  by  the  magistrates  to  examine  their  in- 
tended bridge.  On  considering  the  excellent  granite 
stone  which  was  used,  he  prevailed  with  them  to 
abandon  the  scheme  of  having  three  arches.  At  tb*fr 
desire  he  gave  a plan  of  one  arch  of  150  feet  spaa, 
being  larger  than  any  stone  arch  in  Britain,  and  other- 
wise containing  many  singular  features  calculated  to 
prove  wliat  could  be  performed  with  Aberdeen  gra- 
nite. But  however  desirous  the  magistrates  wen  to 
exhibit  the  excellency  of  their  favourite  material,  tb* 
expense  of  this  plan  much  exceeded  their  funds.  Mr 
Telford  afterwards  made  a simpler  design  ; but  in  or- 
der to  save  some  masonry  of  the  abutments  which 
had  already  been  executed,  they  got  tlieir  inspects 
of  the  city  works  to  reduce  the  span  to  130  feet,  of 
which  dimensions  it  has  been  executed.  The  rise  » 

29  feet,  and  breadth  across  the  soffit  4-3  feet.  !*■ 
still  a magnificent  arch,  though  of  smaller  span  tbar- 
that  of  Mr  Edwards  over  the  Taaf.  The  difficulty 
attending  the  construction  of  a large  arch  here,  ws* 
much  lessened  by  its  being  placed  on  dry  land. 

A much  more  arduous  task  has  been  aecomplwbftl 
upon  the  river  Dee,  at  Tongueland,  near  Kirkciri- 
bright,  where  there  is  about  10  feet  of  water  in  the* 
lowest  state  of  the  river,  above  which  the  ordinary 
spring  tides  rise  16  feet,  and  where,  of  course  for* 
large  arch,  a trussed  center  was  required.  The  de- 
sign was  given  by  Mr  Telford  ; it  is  1 18  feet  sp*Br 
and  the  rise  or  versed  sine  38  feet.  The  ipaco  be- 
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Bridge,  tween  the  large  arch  am!  the  rocky  banks  upon  which 
* w-1—  it  abuts,  instead  of  being  filled  by  earthen  embank- 

ments, are  occupied  by  small  arctics  raised  upon  slen- 
der piers.  The  whole  has  a bold  effect,  especially 
during  the  flux  and  reflux  of  a high  spring  tide  im- 
mediately under  the  bridge,  when  agitated  by  a strong 
westerly  wind,  and  accompanied  by  a great  laud  flood, 
. tumbling  down  a rockv  channel  at  some  distance 

LXXXV11.  above  it.  See  Plate  LX XXV II. 

A large  bridge  has  been  lately  built  over  the  river 
Jridjte  at  Spey,  near  Gordon  castle,  at  Fochabers.  It  consists 
-cckibeo.  of  four  arches  ; the  two  middle  ones  are  each  93  feet 
span,  and  the  breadth  over  the  parapets  is  21  feet  6 
inches.  There  being  an  even  number  of  arches,  a pier 
is  brought  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  facade  is  feeble;  still  the  structure 
does  credit  to  the  architect  and  builder,  Mr  G.  Bum. 

The  finest  bridge  in  Scotland  is  that  which  has  just 
been  built  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  over  the  river  Tay, 
rid??  st  at  Dunkeld.  There  are  five  large  arches  and  two  sinal- 
vakeld.  jei.  Jjujd  arches ; the  middle  arch  is  90  feet  span,  and 
rises  30  feet,  the  width  over  the  parapets  is  27  feet 
6 inches.  The  facade  has  castellated  turrets  over  the 
piers  and  abutments  ; the  outlines  of  the  parapets  and 
roadway  is  a curve  only  .sufficient  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter; the  approaches  to  the  bridge,  the  Duke  has  ren- 
dered very  complete;  and  the  whole  forms  a feature, 
Suitable  to  the  magnificent  scenery  which  surrounds 
Dunkeld.  The  design  for  this  bridge  was  made  by 
Mr  Telford.  It  was  executed  under  his  directions,  ana 
finished  in  1809. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  evident  that  the 
progress  of  bridge  building  in  Britain  has  of  late 
years  been  great ; but  the  effects,  though  consider- 
able, have  been  distant  and  unconnected.  Perhaps 
however,  the  greatest  and  most  regular  scheme  for 
opening  the  general  intercourse  through  a great  extent 
of  country,  that  has  ever  been  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  a free  people,  was  that  which  originated  in  1802. 
Previous  to  this,  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland, 
although  in  sundij  parts  intersected  by  military  roads, 
were  very  imperfectly  opened  ; for  these  had  been 
hastily  constructed,  and  frequently  ill  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  life. 

•id  pro*  In  order,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  im- 
**  provement  which  had  strongly  manifested  itself  in 

£*  . the  oorthem  parts  of  the  island,  a board  of  parlia- 

dmjj  in  *.  . Tv  . , r 

L.n%.  mentary  commissioners  was  established,  viz. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  % 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 

His  Majesty’s  Advocate  for  Scotland, 

The  Right  Honourable  William  Dundass, 

Sir  William  Pulteney,  Bart, 

Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq. 

Nicholas  Vansittan,  Esq. 

Charles  Grant,  Esq. 

William  Smith,  Esq. 

Charles  Dundas,  Esq. 

John  Rickman,  Esq.  Secretary, 

James  Hope,  Esq.  Commissioner  and  Law  Agent 
in  Scotland, 

Thomas  Telford,  Engineer  to  the  Board. 

This  Board,  upon  the  application  of  individuals,  or 
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bodies  of  men,  pointing  out  communications  in  the  Bridge. 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  public  utility,  and  under-  ' - ■ 
taking  to  defray  a moiety  of  the  expense,  causes  sur- 
veys and  estimates  to  be  made,  and,  if  found  to  be 
truly  useful,  advances  the  other  moiety  from  the  pub- 
lic funds.  In  consequence  of  this,  about  sixty  dif- 
ferent roads  have  been  surveyed,  and  a great  propor- 
tion have  either  been  already  completed,  or  arc  now 
( 1812)  in  a state  of  forwardness.  Upon  these  roads 
there  are  bridges  of  different  sizes,  to  the  number  of 
1486,  and  several  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  viz. 

Bonar  bridge,  of  cast  iron,  150  feet  span,  over  an 
arm  of  the  sea. 

Dunkeld  bridge,  of  7 arches,  viz.  one  of  90,  tw# 

84,  two  74,  two  22  feet. 

Conon  bridge,  of  5 arches,  viz.  one  65,  two  55, 
two  45  feet. 

Ballater  bridge,  of  5 arches,  viz.  one  of  60,  tw# 

55,  two  34  feet. 

Lovat  bridge,  of  5 arches,  viz.  one  of  GO,  two  50, 
two  40  feet. 

Wick  bridge,  of  3 arches,  viz.  one  of  60,  two  48 
feet. 

Alford  bridge,  of  3 arches,  viz.  one  of  48,  two  60 
feet.  # - 

Potarch  bridge,  of  3 arches,  viz.  one  of  70,  two 
45  feet.  , 

Betides  these,  there  are  upwards  of  60  bridges  of 
one  arch  each,  from  30  to  60  feet  span. 

In  Ireland,  the  city  of  Dublin  has  several  fine  stone  in 

bridges  over  the  river  Liffer,  the  principal  of  which  Ireland, 
are,  1.  Queen’s  bridge,  built  upon  the  scite  of  Arran 
bridge,  which  had  been  erected  in  1684,  aud  destroy- 
ed in  1763.  It  was  designed  by  Colonel  Vallency, 
and  was  finished  in  1768.  It  consists  of  three 
arches ; the  middle  46  feet  span,  the  others  35  feet 
each  ; the  piers  are  7 feet  thick,  and  the  breadth  be- 
tween the  parapets  is  35  feet.  2.  Essex  bridge, 
which  was  originally  founded  in  1676,  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Jarvis,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Arthur  Earl  of 
Essex  ; it  being  decayed,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
in  1753,  from  a design  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
George  Semple,  who  published  a very  full  account 
of  the  proceedings.  It  consists  of  five  arches,  one  58 
feet  span,  three  of  45,  and  one  of  37  feet;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  center  arch  is  6 
feet,  the  breadth  between  the  parapets  48  feet.  3. 

Sarah’s  bridge,  consisting  of  an  arch  of  1 10  feet  span, 
with  a rise  of  22  feet  ; the  breadth  between  the  iron 
railing  37  fret.  This  was  built  by  Mr  Stevens,  an 
experienced  bridge  builder  from  near  Edinburgh,  in 
the  year  1792.  4.  Since  that  time  Carlisle  bridge 

has  been  rebuilt ; it  consists  of  three  arches,  the  mid- 
dle 50  feet  span,  the  others  40  fort  each  ; the  thick- 
ness of  the  piers  10  feet,  breadth  between  the  para- 
pets 63  feet. 

There  is  also  a very  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  river 
Lee,  at  Cork,  built  within  these  few  years,  with  a 
draw  bridge  for  ships  at  the  north  end  of  it. 

I 

Timber  Bridges. 

This  historical  sketch  respecting  bridges,  has  hither-  Timlier 
to  been  confined  to  those  coostructcdof  stone,  but  biidgr* 
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Wooden 
bridge  at 
ScbaufT- 

hausen. 


Bridge,  other  materials  hare  been  successfully  employed. 

"■  Bridges  of  great  extent  hare  been  constructed  of 
wood. 

With  the  exception  of  drawings  made  by  Palladio 
and  others,  from  the  descriptions  given  in  Csesar's 
Commentaries,  of  his  bridge  orer  the  Rhine,  we  have 
no  satisfactory  account  of  any  ancient  wooden  bridge. 
Of  those  of  more  modern  times,  there  is  one  describ- 
ed by  Palladio,  said  to  be  situated  upon  the  Cismone, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Trente  and  Bassanc 
in  Italy.  It  is  of  very  simple  construction ; the  whole 
being  suspended  by  the  framing,  which  forms  the 
sides  ; the  opening  between  the  abutments  is  J09  feet. 
Palladio  also  gives  sundry  designs  for  wooden  bridges 
formed  in  different  ways,  some  of  which  are  sup* 
ported  by  the  sides  only  ; and  one  is  in  the  form  of 
LXXXVIllan  arc^'  $ec  Plate  LXXXVII1.  Gautier  gives 
designs  of  his  own,  and  one  from  Mat  hour  in  Jousse  ; 
the  last  mentioned  consists  of  one  passage  over  it 
for  cavalry,  and  another  for  infantry,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a roof.  But  the  boldest  and  most  inge- 
niously constructed  wooden  bridge  on  the  European 
continent,  was  that  at  Schauffhausen,  in  Switzer- 
land. 

We  are  informed  that  there  was  formerly  a stone 
bridge  at  Schauffhausen,  that  the  Rhine  injured  the 
piers,  and  that  in  the  year  1754  three  arches  fell ; 
that  the  depth  of  water  immediately  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  old  piers  being,  during  summer,  from  18 
to  20  feet,  and  from  28  to  30  feet  below  them,  the 
idea  of  rebuilding  a stone  bridge  was  abandoned,  and 
that  the  old  piers,  excepting  one  near  the  middle, 
were  taken  away ; that  Ulnc  Grubcnman,  a com- 
mon carpenter  of  Tueffien,  produced  a model  for  a 
wooden  bridge,  supported  only  by  the  abutments  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  ; that  after  some  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  of  Schauffhausen,  his  pro- 
posal was  adopted,  and  that  he  completed  this  truly 
extraordinary  work  in  the  year  1758.  The  total 
length  of  the  bridge  was  364  feet,  and  its  breadth 
1 8 Feet.  It  was  eight  feet  out  of  a straight  line,  and 
the  angle  pointed  down  the  river;  the  distance  from 
the  abutment  next  the  town  to  the  angle  was  171 
feet,  and  from  the  angle  to  the  opposite  shore  198 
riJkim  feet.  This  magnificent  and  ingenious  bridge  was 
L XXXIX  destroyed  by  the  French  in  April  1799*  Sec  Plates 
-nd  XC.  LXXXIX.  and  XC. 

At  Ruicbc  About  the  same  time  that  Ulric  Grubcnman  was 
nau*  engaged  at  Schauffhausen,  his  brother  John  construct- 

ed a bridge  of  the  same  kind  at  Ruicbenau,  240  feet 
in  length ; and  6ome  years  afterwards  they  jointly 
At  Baden,  erected  one  near  Baden,  200  feet  in  length  over  the 
river  Limmat. 

We  know  of  no  wooden  bridges  in  Europe  of  an 
extent  equal  to  those  constructed  by  the  bel’oremen- 
tioned  ingenious  men.  But  one  upon  nearly  the  same 
principles,  and  of  250  feet  span,  has  been  constructed 
over  the  Portsmouth  river  in  North  America,  by  a 
Mr  Bludgct.  Yet,  though  of  inferior  magnitude, 
several  upon  principles  equally  simple  and  effective, 
la  Scotland.  havc  erected  upon  rivers  in  Scotland  by  James 
Burn,  of  Haddington,  in  East  Lothian.  The  largest 
is  over  the  river  Don,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  upon  the  road  which  brads  from  that 
place  to  Banff ; the  extent  between  the  abutments  is 


Plats 


In  North 
America. 


109  feet  3 inches,  and  the  breadth  18  feet.  The  fe*r 
frames  which  support  the  roadway  are  composed  of  — . ■_ 
short  pieces  of  timber,  but  instead  of  being  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  roadway  in  order  that  it  be 
suspended  from  them,  they  here  support  it  after  the 
manner  of  stone  voussoirs.  This  bridge  was  erected 
in  1803.  Sec  Plate  LXXXVIU.  fij" 

There  is  an  elegant  wooden  bridge  in  the  park  at  aiWca 
Wotton,  a scat  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  coe- 
structed  precisely  upon  the  principle  of  one  given  by 
Palladio.  The  span  of  it  is  87  feet,  die  versed  site 
13,  and  the  breadth  across  20  feet. 

Small  timber  bridges,  being,  in  all  countries 
abounding  in  wood,  so  obvious  a means  for  crossing 
streams,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  tbeir  origin  and  pro- 
gress ; and  those  consisting  of  rows  of  piles  dmea 
tnto  the  bed  of  a river,  and  supported  by  common 
trussing*  and  bracings,  being  found  in  most  constrict, 
and  being  familiar  to  every  body,  rt  is  only  accent- 
ry,  in  what  regards  them,  to  refer  to  the  Plates,  tod 
to  what  is  said  under  the  head  of  Practice. 


Iron  Bridges. 

In  Britain,  of  late  years,  the  application  of  ires  !«■ 
having  been  greatly  extended,  and  practical  mechanics w*0' 
having  been  also  brought  to  much  perfection,  th* 
valuable  metal  has  been  used  in  the  construe uoa  of 
large  arches  over  rivers. 

The  first  cast  iron  bridge  was  erected  upon  thp 
river  Severn,  about  two  miles  below  Coal  brook  Dale,  AiC«^ 
and  between  the  villages  of  Madely  and  Broseky,  iabf®u 
the  county  of  Salop.  The  form  of  the  ribs  or  in* 
trados  is  nearly  semicircular,  the  span  being  100  feet 
6 inches,  and  the  rise  from  the  level  of  the  springing 
plates  to  the  soffit  at  the  middle  i»  45  feet,  the  height 
from  the  ordinary  low  water  to  the  springing  platr 
is  about  10  feet,  making  the  whole  height  from  the 
low  water  to  the  soffit  55  feet.  This  bridge  mi 
constructed  by  Abraham  Darby  ; it  was  cast  at  d* 

Coal  brook  Dale  founderies,  and  erected  in  1777.  The 
design  was  bold  and  well  executed ; it  formed  i new 
arm  in  bridge  building.  The  banks  of  the  river  ad- 
jacent to  the  bridge  are  exceedingly  high  and  atrep, 
and  composed  of  alluvial  matter  which  slips  over  die 
points  of  the  coal  Strata.  The  effect  of  this  open- 
tion  not  having  been  sufficiently  provided  jgainNi 
some  years  ago,  the  tap  part  of  one  of  the  stone 
abutments  was  pressed  in  a few  inches,  and  of  course 
raised  up  the  iron  work  about  the  middle  of  the  arch. 
Steps  have  been  since  taken  to  accure  the  western 
abutment ; but  the  other,  by  having  valuable  boux* 
built  close  up  to  it,  is  more  entangled,  and  it  may  in 
time  suffer  from  that  cause  ; but  the  iron  work  Hw 
not  been  the  least  affected  by  the  weather,  or  the  in- 
tercourse over  or  under  the  bridge  during  34  yean- 
Sec  Plate  XCI.  *** 

The  next  cast  iron  bridge  in  point  of  time,  was  M *** 
likewise  erected  upon  the  river  Severn,  about  three 
miles  above  the  former,  at  the  expence  of  the  county 
of  Salop.  Here  the  banks  being  low,  Mr  Telford, 
as  county  surveyor,  under  whose  direction  it  was 
built,  introduced  the  principle  of  suspending  the 
roadway  by  two  large  nbs,  one  on  each  side  of  tlx 
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find^e-  bridge.  The  span  is  130  feet,  the  versed  sine  of  the 
rib*  which  bear  the  covering  plates  is  17  feet,  the 
breadth  across  the  soffit  is  18  feet,  and  the  height  from 
ordinary  low  water  to  the  soffit  is  34  feet.  The 
Coal  brook  Dale  Company  performed  both  the  ma- 
sonry and  iron  work  by  contract,  and  it  was  finished  in 
1796.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  composed  of 
matter  similar  to  that  which  injured  the  abutments  of 
the  former  bridge  ; but  here,  the  foundations  being 
placed  upon  rock,  and  the  masonry  made  of  a wedge 
Plats  form  behind,  the  whole  has  continued  perfect  during 
HCl  13  years.  See  Plate  XCI. 

M Sander- . The  third  iron  bridge,  in  regard  to  time  and  pro- 
gressivc  increase  of  magnitude,  is  that  erected  upon 
the  river  Wear,  at  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham. It  is  likewise  the  segment  of  a circle,  the  chord 
line  being  236  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  34  feet : the 
height  from  the  surface  of  ordinary  low  water  to  the 
soffit  is  100  feet.  The  merit  of  liavmg  this  bridge, 
instead  of  the  ferry  over  the  river,  is  chiefly  due  to 
Rowland  Durdon,  Esq.  The  irou  work  was  cast  at 
the  foundcries  of  Messrs  Walkers,  at  Rotherham,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  was  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Thomas  Wilson.  It  was  opened  for  general  use 
itATBt  August  1796,  and  forms  a magnificent  feature  and 
; i.  a very  convenient  passage  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
U»li  See  Plates  XCI,  XCI1I. 

The  progress  of  this  new  species  of  bridge  build- 
ing was  bold  and  rapid,  setting  out  from  a point. 
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which  arches  constructed  with  stone  seldom  rtachcd,  Drid»re.  ^ 
that  is  to  say,  100  feet  span,  extending  next  to  130,  ‘ -T, 

and  from  thence  to  236  feet.  Former  experience  was 
left  far  behind,  and  a principle  introduced,  to  the  prac-  prt>> 
tical  operation  of  which  we  can  at  present  assign  no  po,^  over 
limit ; since  a design  still  bolder  than  any  of  the  forego-  the  Thames 
ing  was  projected,  when  a proposition  was  made  by 
a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  rebuild- 
ing London  bridge.  Mr  Telford  presented  a plan  of 
one  arch  of  cast  iron,  the  chord  of  which  was  600 
feet,  and  the  versed  sine  65  feet.  This  plan  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  committee,  and  was  by 
them  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  twenty  persons, 
most  eminent  in  Britain  for  scientific  knowledge  or 
practical  skill.  Their  reports  justified  its  being  adopt- 
ed ; but  a rapid  succession  of  political  events,  have 
hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

Two  very  neat  ca9t  iron  bridges,  each  consisting  fr«m 
* of  one  arch  of  100  feet,  have  been  built  over  the  river  hr.djjes 
Avon,  at  Bristol,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Jcssop,  at  mto*» 
the  engineer ; and  one,  150  feet  span,  has  been  de- 
signed by,  and  is  now  building  under  the  direction  of, 

Mr  Telford,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  upon  one  of  the  pLATl 
Highland  roads,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  See  XCIV. 
Plate  XCIV. 

An  iron  bridge  85  feet  span,  has  been  built  over  At  Boston, 
the  river  Witliam,  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  design*  Plats 
ed  by  Mr  Rennie.  See  Plate  XCIV.  (y) 


Part  I.  THEORY  OF  BRIDGES. 


Tieorj  of  T ite  construction  of  a magnificent  stone  bridge  is 
indge*.  justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  performan- 
— ces  of  the  masonic  art : for  if  we  compare  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  a great  arch,  with  the  strength 
which  the  cohesion  of  the  firmest  cement  can  give, 
we  readily  admit,  that  it  is  only  by  the  nicest  adjust- 
ment and  balancing  of  its  parts,  that  they  are  hindered 
from  instantly  falling  to  pieces. 

Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Ro- 
mans ana  latter  Greeks  had  paid  some  attention  to 
this  subject,  from  the  beautiful  specimens  of  their 
architecture,  which  exist  even  in  our  times;  yet  in 
none  of  their  authors,  either  practical  or  scientific,  is 
the  smallest  light  afforded  us  respecting  the  principles 
upon  which  their  practice  was  regulated. 

The  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  who  constructed 
those  great  cathedrals  that  are  still  the  ornament  of 
the  chief  cities  in  Europe,  and  the  delight  of  the 
architectural  antiquary,  seem  to  have  fondly  indul- 
ged in  the  balancing  of  arches.  They  were  witho:  t 
doubt  directed  by  maxims,  which  had  been  elicited 
from  a varied  and  extensive  practice  ; but,  whatever 
these  were,  they  are  to  us  unknown.  None  of  these 
architects,  though  many  of  them  were  men  of  learn- 
ing, seem  ever  to  have  committed  to  writing,  either 
the  history  of  any  such  erection,  or  the  principles  by 
which  its  construction  was  regulated.  Nay,  this 
knowledge  seems  rather  to  have  been  carefully  kept 
secret,  and  regarded  as  a sort  of  mystery  ; a craft, 
which  was  only  to  be  communicated  to  the  brethren^ 
¥OL.  IV.  PART  II. 


whose  experience  and  skill  had  already  aualified  Theory  of 
them  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sub-  Bndge*. 
lime  degree.  ’ v 

It  docs  not  appear,  that  a knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject could  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  experience. 

The  mathematical  sciences  were  then  little  known  ; 
and  we  may  see  from  the  construction  of  the  bridges 
of  that  age,  that  the  priests,  who  were  the  only  ar- 
chitects, nave  had  in  their  eye  rather  the  successive 
vaulting  of  a Gothic  cathedral,  than  to  have  origi- 
nally considered  of  the  best  way  of  forming  a perma- 
nent and  convenient  road.  It  was  only  about  a cen- 
tury ago,  when  Newton  had  opened  the  path  of  true 
mechanical  science,  that  the  construction  of  arches 
attracted  the  attention  of  mathematician!).  Since 
that  time,  volumes  have  been  written  respecting 
the  equilibrium  of  arches.  It  has  been  found  one 
of  the  most  delicate,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant applications  of  mathematical  science.  Yet, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  eminent  men,  who 
have  prosecuted  this  suhjert,  we  are  much  incli- 
ned to  doubt  whether  the  greater  part  of  their  spe- 
culations have  been  of  any  value  to  the  practical 
bridge  builder.  He  is  still  left  to  be  guided  by  a * 
set  of  maxims  derived  from  long  experience,  and  as 
yet  little  improved  by  theory.  In  truth,  his  works 
seldom  fail  even  where  they  differ  farthest  from  the 
deductions  of  the  theorist ; and  at  all  events,  he  find* 
that  a much  greater  latitude  is  allowable  than  theory 
seems  to  warrant.  He  is  therefore  surely  excusable 
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Theory,  in  doubting  of  the  justice  of  such  theories,  at  least  by  invei 
“ until  they  are  more  consonant  to  the  approved  prac-  narian 
tice.  unneccs 

A uew  It  is  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  point  proper 

out  a new  mode  of  considering  this  subject,  to  which,  weight, 
p<m<L  ^r°*  great  diffidence,  we  request  the  attention  of  the  adapted 
' intelligent  practitioner.  It  may  indeed  still  be  deft-  the  van 

dent,  if  not  in  some  respects  erroneous.  But  it  will,  the  hau 
we  think,  have  this  merit,  that  of  being  readily  ap-  In  this 
prehended,  and  easily  applied,  without  requiring  much  cessary. 
previous  scientific  information.  Indeed  though  we  much  g 
highly  value  the  sublime  geometry,  we  arc  inclined  be  so  ct 
to  think  that  the  unnecessary  parade  of  calculus  in  the  Every  t 


application  of  science  to  the  arts,  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  dislike,  which  many  able  prmeti- 
cal  men  of  our  country  have  shewn  to  analytical 


investigation. 

Common  Nc  vert  lie  less,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  well  qua* 

lUcorvof  lifted  to  comprehend,  and  will  naturally  expect  that 
cquinbra-  we  should  point  out,  the  modes  of  investigation, 
usually  pursued  in  this  interesting  subject ; we  shall 
previously,  and  in  as  succinct  a manner  as  possible, 
endeavour  to  lay  before  them  the  commonly  received 
theory  of  equilibration.  From  which,  having  dear* 
ed  away  the  useless  rubbish,  if  we  can  extract 
any  proper  materials,  we  may,  like  (economical  build* 
ers,  make  good  use  of  them  in  our  future  structure. 
Oaten  art  in  The  first  thing  like  a principle  that  we  meet  with  is 

curve  in  the  assertion  of  the  eminent  Dr  Hooke,  that  the  fi- 
gropowd  gnre  into  which  a heavy  chain  or  rope  arranges  itself, 
Hooke.  when  suspended  at  the  two  extremities,  being  the 
curve  commonly  called  the  calcnaria,  is,  when  invert- 
> ed,  the  proper  form  for  an  arch  j the  stones  of  which 

are  all  of  equal  size  and  weight. 

Flats  Now,  as  this  idea,  strictly  just,  has  been  very  gehe- 

I.XXX.  rally  adopted,  and  affords  some  useful  hints,  it  may  be 
frig.  2.  well  worth  while  to  examine  it.  Let  A,  B,  Fig.  2.  he  a 
string  or  festoon  of  heavy  bodies,  hanging  by  the 
points  A,  B,  and  so  connected,  that  they  cannot  sepa- 
rate although  flexible.  These  bodies  having  arranged 
themselves  in  the  catenaria  ACB,  conceive  this  to  be 
turned  exactly  upside  down.  The  bodies  A and  B 
being  firmly  fixed,  then  each  body  in  the  arch  ADB, 
being  acica  on  by  gravity,  and  the  push  of  its  two 
neighbours  with  forces  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  former,  must  still  retain  its  relative  position,  and 
the  whole  will  form  an  arch  of  equilibration. 

This  arch,  however,  would  support  only  itself ; 
nay,  a mere  breath  will  derange  it,  and  the  whole  will 
fall  down.  But  if  we  suppose  each  spherule  to  be 
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by  investigating  all  the  useful  properties  of  the  celt- 
narian  curve  : bu*,  in  our  opinion,  this  is  it  present  W-,4I 
unnecessary.  This  curve  is,  indeed,  the  owy  c* 
proper  for  an  arch  consisting  of  stones  of  an  equal 
weight,  and  touching  in  single  points,  but  is  not  it  aS 
adapted  to  the  arch  of  abridge,  which,  independent  of 
the  varying  loads  that  pass  over  it,  must  be  oiled  op  at  ^jTf 
the  haunches,  60  as  to  form  a convenient  road-war,  ivq, 
In  this  case,  some  farther  modification  become*  ne»  fy 
cessary.  The  haunch  E of  the  arch  ACB,  bearing  a 
much  greater  depth  of  stuff  than  the  crown,  it  mutt 
be  so  contrived  as  to  resist  this  additional  prcsiwt. 
Every  variation  of  the  line  FGH,  or  eit ratios,  will  re- 
quire a new  modification  of  the  curve  ACB,  or  infra. 
aos,  and  the  contrary.  Accordingly,  M.  de  la  Hire 
has  suggested  a good  popular  mode  of  investigating^  . 
this  subject.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
form  of  an  arch  of  the  span  AB,  and  height  CD, 
proper  for  carrying  a road-way  of  the  form  FGH. 
Mark  off,  upon  a vertical  wall,  the  points  A,  B,C\  in- 
verting the  required  figure  : Suspend  from  A,  B,  • 
uniform  chain  or  rope,  so  that  its  middle  may  hang 
a little  below  the  point  C',  and  dividing  the  span  A B 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  drawing  the  per- 
pendiculars a l),  c d,  &c.  suspend  from  the  intersec- 
tions cubits  of  chain  eb,jdt  8c c.  so  trimmed,  that 
their  ends  may  fall  on  the  line  of  road-way  ; and  it 
may  be  observed,  that  as  those  pieces,  which  has; 
near  the  haunch,  will  bring  it  down,  the  crown  C will 
thereby  be  raised  into  its  proper  position. 

All  will  now  do,  provided  that  the  sum  of  the 
small  pieces  of  chain  has  to  the  large  one,  A C'B,  the 
same  ratio  which  the  stuff  to  be  filled  into  thehauodi- 
es  has  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  archstones ; the 
depth  of  which  must  of  course  be  previously  deter- 
mined. But,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  will  be  easy  to 
calculate  how  much  must  be  added  to,  or  subtracted 
from,  the  small  chains,  in  order  to  obtain  this  proper- 
tion.  This  being  equally  divided  among  the  small 
chains,  will  give  a road-way  very  nearly  parallel  to 
the  former.  The  curve  will  evidently  be  a perfect 
curve  of  equilibration,  and  extremely  near  the  ok 
wanted.  And  this  whole  process  is  bo  easy,  that  it 
may  be  gone  through  in  a short  time  by  any  intelli- 
gent mason. 

But  although  this  mechanical  way  of  forming  **  Ilafc 
equilibrated  arch  be  founded  upon  principles  wS-*41*' 
ciently  just,  and  be  perhaps  the  simplest  aod  best 
way  m which  the  practical  builder  could  form  the w 
original  design  of  such  an  arch,  yet  a a it  affords  no 


altered  into  a cubical  form,  occupying  all  the  apace  be-  general  rules  that  may  be  applied  to  the  construcuos 

tween  the  dotted  lines,  the  stability  will  be  more  con-  of  arches,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  same  subject  in 

siderable.  And  as  the  thrust  from  each  spherule  to  a mathematical  point  of  view, 
its  neighbour  is  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  tangent  And  first,  then,  in  the  semicircular  polygon,  as  it  a 
of  the  arch  at  the  point  of  junction,  it  is  obvious,  called,  Fig.  4,  where  weights  are  hung  on  the  thread  f 

that  the  joints  of  our  cubical  pieces  must  be  perpen-  A C'C  C"B,  which  bring  it  into  the  position  ACB,  «t 

dicular  to  that,  so  as  to  prevent  ar.y  possibility  of  have  at  each  angle  three  forces  in  equilibria  Where- 

sliding.  fore,  kjr  the  principles  of  statics,  thev  are  to  one  suo* 


Our  arch  is  now  composed  of  a series  of  truncated 
wedges,  arranged  in  the  curve  of  the  catenaria,  which 
passes  through  their  centres  ; and  we  arc  disposed, 
with  David  Gregory,  to  infer,  that  when  other  arches 


fore,  by  the  principles  of  statics,  they  are  to  one  soo- 
ther as  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles  ; that  is,  the 
tension  r C is  to  the  tension  / C,  as  sine  l CW  is  to  srie 
r CW,  but  the  tension  from  C to  / is  the  same  as  fro® 
C'  to  r.  Also  sine  l CW  is  the  same  as  sine  f*CWt 


ore  supported,  it  is  only  because  in  their  thickness  since  these  angles  are  supplementary,  CW,  C'W'  be- 
some  catenaria  is  included.  parallel*  therefore  the  tension  rC  is  to  the  iar 

We  might  pursue  this  subject  a great  deal  farther,  vov  r*  C',  as  not  r*  C'W'  to  sine  r CW.  0r,Me«e mm 
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in  each  part  of  the  chord  is  inversely  as  the  sine  of 
its  inclination  to  the  vertical. 

Again,  we  have  as  sin.  d C / ; sin  r C / ::  tension  rC  : 


. . rCxsin.rC/ 

tension  a c= — — ; 

sin .dL  l 


but  as  r C is  inversely  as 


sine  rCd,  therefore  tension  d C is  as 


sin.rC  l 

sin. r cdx  sin. dCt 


ATt  Now,  let  there  be  an  unlimited  number  of  weights 
(XX.  hung  from  the  chord,  and  indefinitely  near  each  other, 

{ 5.  our  polygonal  thread  becomes  a curve,  Fig.  5.  being 
in  fact  the  curve  of  equilibration  adapted  to  the  weight 
which  depends  from  it.  The  angles  rCd  and  ICd 
become  r'Cd  and  l'Cd , which  are  supplementary,  and 
have  equal  sines,  wherefore  the  product  of  these  sines 
is  the  6quarc  of  either.  Also,  as  the  sine  of  r Cl  or 
r C r'  is  as  the  curvature,  or  reciprocally  as  the  radius 
of  curvature,  we  have  tension  d C,  or  weight  on  C, 
inversely  as  rad.  curv.  x sin.*  inclination  to  vertical. 

This  tension,  in  the  present  case,  is  usually  produ- 
ced by  the  gravity  of  the  superincumbent  materials, 
and  may  be  measured  by  the  area  contained  between 
two  indefinitely  near  vertical  lines,  EF,  ef  Fig.  5 ; 
but  while  the  distance  Ee  is  constant,  the  area  re  will 
diminish  with  the  sine  of  EFc,as  E e becomes  more  up- 
right. To  countervail  this,  we  must  enlarge  the  depth 
Er  in  the  same  proportion  as  sineeEb  diminishes. 
And,  therefore,  we  have  EF  inversely  as  rad.  curv.  x 
sin.  ’ e FE.  That  is,  the  height  of  the  superincumbent 
waiter  must  be  inversely  as  the  radius  of  curvature , 
into  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  curve 
-to  the  vertical. 

This,  then,  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  common- 
ly received  theory  of  equilibration.  The  mode  in 
which  we  have  derived  it  is  concise,  hut  we  trust  it 
will  not  be  found  the  less  clear,  or  the  less  easily  ap- 
prehended. 

Let  us  proceed  to  apply  the  theory  to  some  prac- 
tical cases. 

If  the  arch  be  the  segment  of  a circle,  then  the  ra- 
dius of  curvature  is  the  same  throughout,  the  height 
will  be  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  inclination 
to  the  vertical.  And  from  this  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing very  simple  construction,  for  describing  the 
equilibrating  extrados  of  a circular  arch,  and  which 
the  reader,  who  has  examined  this  subject,  will  find 
much  easier  than  those  commonly  given. 

At  any  point  D,  draw  the  vertical  D</, and  DF  from 
the  centre  C ; then  laying  off  D a equal  to  the  thick- 
ness at  the  crown,  draw  the  perpendiculars  ah,  be , 
cd  successively,  Drf  is  the  vertical  thickness  at  D,cjr 
d is  a point  in  the  extrados. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  Da  :D6::D£:Dc:  Dc:  D d, 
because  of  similar  triangles;  therefore  D a : D d rad. 
sec.1  a D h,  or  inversely  as  radius  to  cube  sine  a b D. 
Now  Dai*  the  thickness  at  crown,  and  D b is  therefore 
the  thickness  at  D.  Figure  7 is  constructed  in  this 
way,  and  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  the  equilibra- 
ting extrados  for  a semicircular  arch.  By  reversing 
this  operation,  we  may  find  the  thickness  at  the  crown 
corresponding  to  a given  thickness  at  any  other  point. 
And  here  we  may  observe,  that  asD  approaches  the 
extremity  B of  the  semicircle,  the  line  D d rapidly  in- 
creases, until  at  the  point  B it  is  of  an  infinite  length. 
But  indeed  thia  must  evidently  be  the  case  with  every 


arch  which  springs  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon-  Theory, 
tal  line  ; for  the  thrust  of  the  arch  should  be  resisted  *~T 


by  a lateral  pressure,  and  no  vertical  pressure  can  act 
laterally  on  a vertical  line. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  since  the  extrados  or 
upper  outline  descends  first  on  each  side  of  the  crown, 
ana  then  ascends  with  an  infinite  arc,  there  is,  for  any 
thickness  of  the  crown,  a point  on  each  side  where 
the  upper  edge  of  the  extrados  is  on  a level  with  that 
on  the  crown.  Thus,  if  BD=30°,  its  sine  is  half  the  Fig.  6. 
radius.  Da  U therefore  =|of  Dd,  so  that  if  VtnsDa 
be  made  of  VC  the  radius,  we  have  the  point  d at 
the  same  level  with  V.  Between  this  point,  however, 
and  the  crown,  there  is  a considerable  depression, 
which  is  increased  if  the  crown  be  made  still  thinner. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  made  thicker,  the  hori- 
zontal line  drawn  through  the  crown  cuts  the  extra- 
dos much  nearer  the  middle  of  the  arch.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  circle  is  not  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  a bridge,  or  a road,  where  the  roadway 
must  necessarily  be  nearly  level ; for  no  part  of  the 
extrados  of  the  circular  arch  will  coincide  with  the 
horizontal  line.  There  is  indeed  a certain  span,  with  a 
corresponding  thickness  at  the  crown,  where  the  out- 
line differs  least  from  the  horizontal ; that  is,  an  arch 
of  about  51  degrees,  with  a thickness  at  the  crown 
about  l of  the  span.  But  that  is  far  too  great  for 
practical  purposes. 

We  may,  however,  extend  the  construction  just 
given,  even  to  those  arches  that  are  formed  of  por- 
tions of  circles  differing  in  curvature.  For  the  equi- 
librating extrados  being  first  constructed  for  that 
portion  of  the  arch  in  which  the  crown  is,  as  far  as 
the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  contact  of  the 
neighbouring  curves,  the  thickness  of  the  crown  must 
be  supposed  to  be  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
minution of  the  radius  of  curvature,  or  the  contrary, 
and,  with  this,  proceed  as  before  along  the  succeed- 
ing branch  of  the  curve.  This  will,  indeed,  cause  an 
unsightly  break  in  the  extrados,  for  which  we  shall 
not  at  present  pretend  to  find  any  other  remedy,  than 
using  materials  of  a different  specific  gravity. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  this  subject  farther, 
may  cousult  Emerson’s  Fluxions,  or  Hutton’s  Frin~ 
ciples  of  Bridges.  We  shall  only  observe  here, 
that  the  extrados  of  the  ellipse,  and  of  the  cycloid, 
resemble  that  of  the  circle,  having  an  infinite  arc  on 
each  side  at  the  springing;  and  indeed  this,  as  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  is  a general  rule  for  all  those 
curves  which  spring  at  right  angles  to  the  horizoif. 

In  the  parabola,  the  extrados  is  another  parabola  ex- 
actly the  same,  only  removed  a little  above  the  other. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  extrados  is  another  curve, 
which  approaches  the  interior  arch  towards  the  spring- 
ing. None  of  these  curves,  therefore,  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  employed  for  the  arches  of  a bridge,  though 
there  may  be  cases  where  a single  arch  might  with 
propriety  be  formed  into  a conic  section. 

The  catenaria,  which  has  been  much  spoken  of  as 
the  best  form  for  an  arch,  has  an  extrados,  the  de- 
pression of  which,  below  its  crown,  at  any  point,  is 
to  the  depression  of  the  curve  in  the  same  vertical 
line,  in  a constant  ratio.  This  ratio  is  that  of  the 
constant  tension  at  the  vertex,  to  the  same  tension 
diminished  by  the  thickness  or  vertical  pressure  in 
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Theory  the  crown.  If  the  vertical  presture  be  less  than  the 
tension,  the  extrados  fall*  below  the  horizontal  line} 
if  greater,  it  will  rise  above  it. 

Mathematicians  finding  the  circle  and  other  com- 
mon curves  so  little  adapted  to  the  arch  of  a bridge, 
which  has  a horizontal  roadway,  have,  in  the  next 
place,  endeavoured  to  solve  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
blem, and  give  a rule  for  finding  the  intradosor  figure 
of  the  arch,  which  have  the  exteriorcurvc  a horizon* 
tal  line. 

This  problem  can  only  be  resolved  by  calling  the 
fluxionary  calculus  to  our  aid.  It  is  a case  of  the 
more  general  one  to  find  the  intrados,  when  the  ex- 
trados is  given ; and  being  the  most  useful  case  of  that 
problem,  fortunately  admits  of  a solution  compara- 
tively easy. 

Method  of  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  load  nc  is  inversely 
finding  the  as  rad.  curv.  x »>rse  * inclination  to  vertical.  Calling 

1 nirad<L*  therefore,  as  usual,  tbeabcissa  VE=x,CE=y,  VC=x, 
when  the  . . . . *1 

ei trades  it  we  have  c f=x}jr=zy,  Cc=r  ; and  since  C c : c/:: 
given. 

Pi .he 
I XXX. 

Hg.  £.  s’ 

rad.  of  curvature— ----- 
'J  * 

r-,  thal  «,  di- 


rad.:  (in.  ioclin,  atC  ; therefore  the  toad  DC  is  inverse- 

s’ 


ljr  at  rad.  curv.  x 


But,  at  is  well  known,  the 

j I m 

- — r— - 1 therefore,  by  multi- 


plication, DC  it  iavcriely  as 


di- 


rectly at  ^ 


as  <1^-  ii,  j and  is  equal 


to  X — i j where  C is  a constant  quantity,  found 

by  taking  the  real  value  of  DC  at  the  vertex  V of  the 
curve. 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  calling  A V=a,  we  have 
DC=«+*,(AV+VE,)thereforea-4-x==-£  X flux,  of 

Take :=»,  and  by  integrating,  we  have 
1 * 

w—  1 ,n<^  tl|or-.’f>re 

u=  (X—  yc  X -=4  — ! wbenwby  integration 

\*  / v'-urX-r1 

y = v'c  X Lo.(  2a x -J-  2r  * -f  2 v'SaT+T*  ^ + B. 

At  the  vertex  1=0,  therefore 

y=^Cx  Lo-(*«) 

And  consequently  the  ordinate  _ 

y=yrcxLo  !±£±&.‘±£- 

lastly,  to  find  the  value  of  */C,  wc  take  some  point 
of  the  extrados  where  the  rath)  of  .randy  is  known. 
I’ur  example*  if  the  span  =r‘JS,  andjicight  =h  are  given, 
a 4.  A -f  %/*Jai  h 4-/r  hf 
we  have  $a^/C  X Eo.  , J — 


klltvfCVff^  I’Le. 


h + h h. 


and  finally  X 


I*o  £ (fl-fx-f  y^/ri  x-f-x* 


1.0.  ,!(«  + * + v' -■'*  + ' ‘ 


We  subjoin  a Tabic,  calculated  by  Dr  Huttoa  Then 
from  this  formula,  for  an  arch  of  100  feet  spin  ami w- 
40  fret  rise,  the  thickness  of  the  crown  being  ukra 
at  6 feet.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  tk 
middle  arch  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  and  which  mj 
answer  for  any  arch  where  these  dimensions  are  sum- 
larly  related  to  each  other. 
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S3 

18.627 

48 

41.293 

19 

9.517 

31 

19.617 

49 

4J-5SI 

20 

sum 

35 

20.665 

50 

46.000 

The  curve  of  Fig.  8.  is  accurately  drawn  to  thtttp-j-r 
dimensions,  and  may  give  an  idea  of  the  form  of  to  lxU 
equilibrated  arch.  It  is  not  destitute  of  grace,  and 
is  abundantly  roomy  for  craft. 

Such,  then,  is  the  analytical  theory  of  equilibra- 
tion : for  a practical  subject  it  does,  we  court  u,  ap- 
pear abstruse. 

Those  who  have  already  studied  the  theory,  will 
observe,  that  we  have  greatly  simplified  the  investi- 
gation. The  construction  we  have  given  for  ctFcnbr 
arches  we  shall  probably  find  useful  hereafter.  We 
could  with  pleasure  have  prosecuted  the  subject  far- 
ther, not  only  as  it  affords  some  good  general  news  of 
the  equilibration  of  arches,  but  exhibits  also  several 
beautiful  examples  of  the  application  of  the  higher  cal- 
culus. Yet  we  must  repeat,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
learned  and  eminent  men  who  have  turned  their  at  lo- 
tion to  it,  that  wc  fear  their  speculations  havebeeaof 
little  value.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  sur- 
mise, that  their  deductions  are  any  way  erroneous; 
they  are  legitimate  consequences  from  the  principles 
assumed.  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  writers  oo 
equilibration,  like  many  others  who  have  hastily  ap- 
plied analysis  to  physics,  have  taken  too  narrow  a 
view  of  their  subject  to  comprehend  all  the  variety 
of  practice.  Setting  out  with  one  leading  principle, 
best  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  application  of  cakulas, 
they  neglect  the  numerous  circumstances  by  which 
it  may  he  modified,  and  which  arc  too  important  to 
be  overlooked  in  drawing  practical  inferences  from 
such  an  investigation. 

Their  principal  care  respects  the  figure  of  the  sof- 
fit, a thing  which  the  practical  engineer  knows  may 
admit  of  the  greatest  variety.  As  to  the  thickness 
of  archstones,  side  wall,  and  piers,  the  horizontal 
section  or  ground  plan  of  the  bridge,  the  manner  of 
filling  up  its  haunenes,  of  forming  the  joints,  of  co- 
llecting it  with  the  abutments,  wing  walls.  Sec.  « 
are  still  left  in  the  dark. 

The  analytical  writers  have  assumed  one  kadicr 
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nvt  principle,  that  the  arch  it  in  every  point  kept  in  equi- 
libration  solely  by  the  gravity  of  the  superincumbent 
column  of  matter.  Now,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
this  principle  be  true.  At  any  rate,  they  do  not  consi- 
der the  numerous  modifications  which  it  receives,  from 
the  cohesion  of  that  matter  among  itself ; from  the 
mutual  cohesion  and  friction  of  the  archstones ; from 
the  position  of  their  joints  ; from  the  different  specific 

Eivity  which  the  arch  and  superincumbent  matter 
ve,  or  which  they  may  be  made  to  have  ; from  the 
lateral,  and  in  some  cases  hydrostatic  pressure,  pro- 
pagated to  the  masonry  throughout  that  matter ; 
and,  in  fine,  from  a number  of  other  causes,  which, 
if  not  singly,  are,  when  combined,  at  least  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  gravity  of  the  vertical  column  of 
matter  alone. 

od  of  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  another  inode  of  ennsi- 
Hire,  dcring  this  subject,  which  has  been  adopted  by  De 
*»*•  la  Hire,  Parent,  Belidor,  and  many  others  on  the 
*1  continent,  and  in  our  own  country  by  the  ingenious 
Mr  Atwood. 

The  latter  has,  from  the  known  properties  of  the 
wedge,  and  the  elementary  laws  of  mechanics,  exhi- 
bited to  us  a geometrical  construction  for  adjusting 
the  equilibration  of  arches  of  every  form.  The  ma- 
thematical reader,  who  has  not  lost  his  relirh  for  the 
ancient  geometry,  will  find  there  an  elegant  speci- 
men of  its  application  ; for  he  completes  nis  geome- 
trical construction  without  once  having  recourse  to 
any  other  than  the  principles  of  elemeutary  geometry 
and  trigonometry.  It  had  been  well,  indeed,  if  he 
had  adhered  longer  to  that  mode  of  investigation ; 
for,  by  applying  the  analytic  form  too  early,  he  has 
been  led  unawares  to  consider  that  only  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  values  of  the  quantities  sought 
after,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  expression  for  the  values 
of  these  quantities  themselves.  Nevertheless  we  owe 
much  to  Atwood  : he  has  shewn,  that  the  advantages 
of  equilibration  arc  not  confined  to  any  particular 
curve  ; that  the  drift  or  horizontal  thrust  of  an  arch 
may  be  easily  found  { and  that  an  arch  may  have  all 
the  advantages  of  equilibration,  whatever  its  figure 
may  be,  merely  by  adjusting  the  joints  of  the  arch- 
stones. 

The  stones,  or  sections  of  an  arch,  being  of  a 
wedge  like  form,  have  their  tendency  to  descend  op- 
posed  by  the  pressure  which  their  sides  sustain  from 
the  similar  tendency  of  the  adjoining  sections.  Should 
this  pressure  be  too  small,  the  stone  will  descend ; 
should  the  pressure  be  too  great,  the  stone  will  be 
forced  upwards. 

These  pressures  act  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
the  touching  surfaces ; for,  if  the  original  direction 
of  any  pressure  should  be  oblique,  it  may  be  resol- 
ved into  two  forces,  of  which,  while  one  is  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  surface,  the  other  is  parallel  to  it,  and, 
of  course,  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  per- 
pendicular pressure. 

The  wedge  A,  Fig.  9,  if  unimpeded,  would  dc- 
. sccad  in  the  direction  vo,  but  is  prevented  by  the  re- 
action of  B and  B',  acting  in  tuc  directions  pq  and 
K*l,  perpe«id:cular  to  the  sides  AO,  QD  ; ami  it  is 
known,  from  the  properties  of  the  wedge,  that  if  pq, 
or  k'i  be  to  the  weight  of  the  wc  Ige  A,  as  do  is  to 
dg,  the  wedge  A will  remain  at  rest,  if  also  the 
wedge  A be  only  at  liberty  to  slide  down  ua,  con- 


sidered as  a fiief  abutment,  then  the  force  pq  alone  t Theory. 
will  keep  it  in  equilibrio.  The  force  pq  being  per- 
pen dicular  to  do,  has  no  tendency  to  make  A slide 
either  up  or  down  on  that  line,  but  produce  it  to- 
wards n,  making  nm  equal  to  pq;  then  this  force  act- 
ing obliquely  at  n,  may  be  reduced  to  two  others, 
viz.  mr  perpendicular  to  a o,  expressing  the  perpen- 
dicular pressure  on  the  abutment  of  A,  and  rn  ex- 
pressing the  force  or  tendency  it  has  to  make  A slide 
upwards  along  ao.  Again,  take  the  vertical  line  a a , 
expressing  the  weight  of  A,  and  draw  a n at  right 
angles  to  ao  ; it  is  very  evident,  that  ah  expresses 
the  tendency  of  A by  its  weight  to  slide  down  ga. 
ah  is  opposite,  and  is  equal  to  nr. 

For,  draw  the  perpendiculars  D d and  a p,  then 
the  triangles  Aft  H,  A o/»,  dg  d are  evidently  similar; 
and  also  the  triangles  od  d,  oqk,  mxr,  as  they  have 
always  a common  angle  besides  the  right  angle.  Now 
the  force  pq,  that  is,  MN  is  to  the  weight  of  A,  that  is 
Aft,  as  od  to  dg  by  supposition. 

And  a ft  : ah  ag  : Ap  ::  dg  : i)d 

Therefore,  mn  : ah  ::  od  : nrf  ::  ms  : nr. 

Or  mn  has  the  same  ratio  to  aii,  that  it  has  to  nr  ; 
that  is,  ah  and  nr  arc  equal,  or  the  tendency  of  A 
to  slide  downwards  by  its  weight,  is  balanced  by  the 
tendency  of  mn  to  make  it  slide  upwards : wherefore 
the  section  A remains  at  rest  in  equilibrio. 

Considering  the  whole  arch  as  completed,  with  its 
parts  mutually  balancing  each  other,  the  force  pq, 
which  is  necessary  for  sustaining  the  wedge  A,  will 
be  supplied  by  the  reaction  of  the  adjacent  wedge  B. 

Now,  let  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  B 
in  proportion  to  A,  ao  that  they,  being  adjusted  to 

Suipoise,  may  continue  to  be  in  cquilibno,  when 
t free  to  slide  along  kd.  Since  mk  is  the  pressure 
produced  by  pq  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  ao, 
we  must  add  to  this  Ha,  which  is  derived  from  the 
wedge  A ; therefore  make  m « equal  to  lift,  produce 
MR  to  y,  take  vz  equal  to*  nn,  draw  zw  at  right 
angles  to  kd  ; Yff  is  the  force  tending  to  make  B 
slide  up  bk  : take  therefore  Bit'  equal  to  yw,  draw 
the  perpendicular  Hr  6 meeting  the  vertical  n b in  b ; 
b6  will  represent  the  necessary  weight  of  the  wedge 
B ; and  the  whole  is  so  evident  from  the  composition 
of  pressures,  as  to  require  no  further  demonstration. 

Such  is  Atwood's  construction  ; he  has  rendered  the 
demonstration  much  more  prolix,  by  the  unnecessary 
introduction  of  trigonometry  ; and  after  shewing  how 
the  weight  of  the  sections  C,  D,  &c.  may  be  found 
in  the  same  way,  he  goes  on  to  reduce  these  weights 
and  pressures  to  analytical  and  numerical  values.  He 
finds  these  in  terms  of  the  sines  and  tangents  of  the 
successive  anglrs  of  inclination  ; but  in  reducing  these 
to  numbers,  he  has  been  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
small  errors  in  that  very  operose  way  of  proceeding, 
to  give  erroneous  results  ; and  into  the  singular  mis- 
take of  conceiving,  that  the  real  expression  of  these 
values  waa  only  an  approximation.  Had  he  recalcu- 
lated the  whole  by  more  extended  tngonometncal 
tables,  they  would  have  quickly  undeceived  him  ; 
and  they  would  have  shewn  him,  that  what  he  was 
thus  searching  so  deeply  fur,  was  all  the  while  lying 
exposed  at  the  surface ; that  the  apparent  difficulties 
were  entirely  of  his  own  creation,  and  his  imagined 
accuracy  was  error.  This  should  teach  mathemati- 
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Theory,  cians  to  beware  of  thinking  calculation  the  surest 
mode  of  eliciting  truth.  It  should  be  the  last  thing 
employed.  Nothing  is  so  simple,  so  perspicuous,  as 
the  diagram.  Its  geometrical  properties  should  be 
pursued  as  far  as  possible.  They  are  not  only  clear, 
they  are  palpable.  And  in  such  applications  of  ma- 
thematic  j theory,  the  whole  being  a creature  of  the 
mind,  it  seldom  admits  of  an  approximating  value  in 
any  part. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  geometrical  construction. 

The  weight  of  the  section  C.  may  be  determined 
in  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing.  But  surely  more 
simply  thus  : From  c draw  cs  parallel  to  wz,  that  is 
at  rignt  angles  to  K o,  and  make  it  equal  to  vi^h'  b ; 
draw  »c  at  right  angles  to  lo,  meeting  the  vertical 
cc  in  c,  then  c c represents  the  weight  of  C.  From 
D,  draw  dt  parallel  and  equal  to  s e,  draw  t d per- 
pendicular to  no,  meeting  tne  vertical  d d in  d,  d d is 
the  weight  of  D,  and  so  on  successively. 

Nay,  instead  of  drawing  dt  parallel  to  s r,  and  r d 
perpendicular  to  do,  we  may  at  once  draw  from  s, 
& d*  perpendicular  to  do,  which  will  cut  off  for  us 
cd'cxod,  the  weight  of  the  section  D.  It  is  of  no 
consequence,  although  the  lines  of  abutment  do  not 
all  run  to  the  same  centre  o. 

And  thus  we  obtain  a general  construction  for  all 
Fig.  10.  the  sections,  which  turns  out  abundantly  simple.  Fig. 

10 : for,  upon  any  vertical  line  A'  e,  if  c b be  taken  to 
represent  the  given  weight  of  any  section  C,  and  c t 
be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  co,  and  6 T at  right 
angles  to  bo,  meeting  tne  other  in  t : then  t b repre- 
sents the  pressure  against  the  abutment  ob,  and  tc  the 
pressure  against  o c,  and  by  drawing  T d at  right 
angles  to  do,  t e to  eo,  &c.  we  have  the  weights  of 
the  successive  sections  represented  by  c d,  d e,  See.  and 
the  pressure  on  their  lower  abutments  represented  hy 
T d,  t r,  Ac. 


We  may  carry  the  same  mode  of  determination  to 
the  other  side  of  C,  and  pass  the  vertex  of  the  arch. 
The  divisions  representing  the  weights  of  the  sections 
will  run  upwards  along  tne  indefinite  line  c A* . The 
pressures  on  the  abutments  will  be  determined  as  be- 
fore. Should  the  two  sides  of  a section  be  parallel, 
the  perpendiculars  through  t upon  them  will  coin- 
cide ; such  a section  therefore  should  have  no  weight. 
But  should  the  two  lines  of  abutment  diverge  to- 
wards the  lower  side,  the  line  expressing  the  weight 
of  that  section  will  return  upon  the  vertical,  shewing 
that  such  a section  requires  the  reverse  of  weight, 
viz.  a support  from  below’.  The  line  tv  drawn  hori- 
zontally through  T exhibits  the  horizontal  pressure, 
which  is  uniform  through  the  same  equilibrated  arch. 
But  it  is  evidently  greater,  the  less  b t and  c t are 
inclined  to  each  other,  the  weight  b c being  constant, 
that  is,  the  smaller  the  angle  of  the  wedges  or  sec- 
tions. It  also  increases  directly  as  the  weight  of  the 
section  C,  Ac.  The  line  v e expresses  the  weight  of 
the  scmi-arch  or  perpendicular  pressure  on  each  pier  ; 
being  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  sections  in 
the  semi-arch. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  angles  Arc, or  ct</,  Ac. 
are  equal  to  the  angles  of  the  sections  boc,  cod,  Ac. 
If  therefore  the  weight  of  any  section  E be  given  =dc , 
and  the  requisite  angle  of  that  section  be  required, 
every  thing  else  being  known,  wc  have  only  to  join 


T e,  and  the  line  bo  being  dr»wn  perpendicular  to  TC,  Ttewjj 
will  exhibit  the  inclination  of  the  lower  abutment  of 
the  section  ; d Te  is  the  angle  of  that  section.  And 
here  it  matters  not  where  the  point  E be,  that  is,  how 
great  the  base  of  the  section  be,  provided  the  weight 
is  equal  to  de.  We  also  see  that  while  the  angles  re- 
main the  same,  and  the  weights  proportional,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  the  curve  passing  through  the  lower 
edges  of  the  sections,  or  through  their  upper  edges 
may  be,  they  may  even  be  straight  lines.  Accord- 
ing to  this  principle,  the  architect  is  n ot  confined  to 
given  forms  of  intrados  or  extrados  ; he  may  take 
whatever  curve  appears  most  beautiful  or  useful:  and, 
what  is  more,  by  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  joints, 
hr  may  cast  the  ultimate  pressure  in  any  direction 
which  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  the  strength  of  the 
edifice . 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  segments 
of  the  vertical  line  rapidly  increase,  as  the  perpendi- 
culars to  the  line  of  abutment  approach  the  vertical ; 
that  is,  as  the  abutments  approach  the  horizontal 
line ; and  in  that  position,  the  last  segment  becom- 
ing infinite,  it  is  impossible  by  mere  weight  alone  to 
effect  the  adjustment  of  the  sections. 

Though  the  geometrical  construction  we  have  just 
given  is  so  simple,  that  it  appears  likety  to  answer 
every  practical  purpose;  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  ex- 
press analytically,  or  rather  arithmetically,  the  values 
of  the  several  quantities  concerned  in  the  investigation , 

This  is  attended  with  no  difficulty,  as  t v e being  a 
right  angled  triangle,  it  is  obvious  that  the  weight  v e 
of  the  same  arch  is  the  tangent  of  vtc,  or  of  the  incli- 
nation of  the  lower  abutment,  when  tv  the  horizontal 
force  is  radius ; at  the  same  time  also,  the  pressure 
re  on  the  abutment  is  the  secant  of  the  same  angle  ; 
and  the  weight  cd  of  any  section  is  the  difference  of 
the  tangents  of  the  inclinations  of  its  upper  and  lower 
abutments.  In  like  manner  a v,  the  weight  of  half 
the  key  stone,  is  to  tv  the  horizontal  force  as  the 
tangent  of  half  the  angle  of  that  section  is  to  the 
radius;  or,  as  radius  is  to  the  cotangent  of  the  same 
angle. 

We  now  proceed  to  shew  the  application  of  this  A 
investigation  to  some  practical  cases,  and  the  first  ire 
shall  consider,  is  that  known  by  the  common,  though  ^ 
auk  ward  name  of  the  fat  arch;  one  with  which  every 
mason  is  perfectly  familiar,  though  it  be  seldom  no-  LXXH. 
ticed  by  writers  on  equilibration.  ABA  a is  a struc-  **•*  ‘ 
turc  of  this  kind,  adjusted  to  this  equilibrium,  and 
resting  on  the  abutments  A o,  BA.  Its  construction  ia 
exceedingly  simple ; nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  draw  all  the  joints  wM,  /L,  Ac.  to  one  centre  C ; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious ; for  DK,  KL,  Ac.  are  the 
differences  of  the  natural  tangents  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  abutments, the  perpendicular  CD  being  radius; 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  line  da,  and  in  every 
other  parallel  section.  The  surface  therefore  A m* 

M/,  that  is,  the  bulks  or  weights  of  the  stones,  are  in 
the  same  ratio,  and  it  is  that  which  is  required  by  the 
above  principles.  Also,  if  we  assume  the  line  of  its 
base  to  represent  the  weight  of  any  stone  in  the  arch, 
for  example,  KD  for  half  the  keystone ; then  the 
perpendicular  CD  is  the  horizontal  thrust,  drift , or 
shoot  of  the  arch.  By  increasing  DC,  or  diminishing 
it,  that  is,  by  drawing  the  joints  to  a lower,  or  * 
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higher  centre,  wo  may  alter  this  thrust  at  pleasure. 
What  if  we  should  take  C up  to  D ? Some  curious 
ideas  occur  here,  but  being  chiefly  speculative,  wc 
shall  not  now  pursue  them.  They  serve  to  connect 
this  case  very  neatly  with  the  lintel  and  the  Egyp- 
tian arch,  (or  that  formed  by  flat  courses  of  stones 
gradually  overlapping  each  other,  until  the  opening 
be  covered),  in  each  of  which  the  horizontal  thrust 
vanishes.  Wc  ought  also  to  observe,  that  whatever 
weight  of  stuff  lies  on  an  arch  of  this  kind,  there  is 
no  change  of  design  requisite,  so  long  as  the  upper 
surface  or  roadway  is  horizontal.  For  being  every 
where  of  the  same  height,  the  mass  incumbent  on 
any  stone  will  be  proportional  to  its  base,  viz.  the 
back  of  that  stone;  since  wc  must  conceive  the  stuff 
to  press  vertically.  It  is  therefore  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  arch  had  undergone  a change  of  specific  gra- 
vity ; every  pressure  will  be  increased  iu  the  same 
proportion. 

The  design  of  an  equilibrated  horizontal  arch,  or 
plat  band,  being  thus  easily  formed,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  extend  it  to  a curve  of  any  form,  aibb'd'a'. 
Fig.  1.  is  an  arch  of  this  kind.  It  is  a circular  seg- 
ment from  the  centre  C,  to  which  the  joints  of  the 
horizontal  arch  were  directed ; the  two  key  stones 
have  the  same  weight  and  obliquity  of  abutment ; 
consequently  the  horizontal  thrusts  are  the  same. 
The  other  arch  stones  being  previously  intended  to 
have  the  same  weight  with  those  of  the  flat  arch,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  draw  the  lines  1 1, 2 2, 3 3,  parallel 
to  Kir,  L l,  Mm,  and  so  as  to  produce  this  equality. 
This  being  merely  a simple  problem  in  mensuration, 
we  shall  not  occupy  the  reader’s  attention  with  the 
solution  of  it.  In  the  Figure  referred  to,  wc  have 
divided  tlie  soffit  AB  of  the  flat  arch  into  equal  parts; 
all  the  stones  therefore  of  that  aa  well  as  the  curvili- 
neal  form,  are  of  equal  magnitude  and  weight,  the 
angles  of  the  arch  stones  only  varying.  We  might 
make  a table  of  these  angles,  to  any  given  form  of 
keystone,  but  it  is  really  unnecessary ; for  we  have 
only  to  take  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle  of  the  key 
stone,  or  more  correctly,  of  the  angle  of  inclination 
to  the  vertical  of  one  abutment  of  the  keystone,  from 
a table  of  natural  tangents,  and  by  adding  to  it  twice 
the  same  number  successively,  we  have  the  natural 
tangents  of  the  inclinations  of  all  the  other  abutments. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  practical  builder  will 
prefer  a geometrical  construction  to  this,  and  lay  off 
his  joints  by  means  of  the  common  bevel. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  straight  or  flat  arch, 
there  is  another  of  its  properties  we  would  wish  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed.  The  reader  must  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  when  CD  expresses  the  horizontal 
thrust,  or  pressure  of  the  vertex,  CK,  CL,  CM,  See. 
express  the  perpendicular  pressures  on  the  successive 
joints  K£,  Li,  Mm,  Sc c.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  Kk, 
LI,  &c.  are  proportional  to  CK,CL  ; for  AD,fld,are 
parallel.  Therefore  the  vertical  sides  of  the  arch  be- 
ing parallel,  the  pressure  on  each  joint  of  the  flat  arch 
is  alreai/M  proportional  to  the  surface  o f that  joint, 
and  the  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  joint  through- 
out the  arch  is  always  the  same.  It  may  readily  be 
found  too,  by  dividing  the  horizontal  thrust  by  the 
area  of  the  vertical  section  Drf.  This  ii  a most  va- 
luable property,  for  it  secures  uniformity  of  action 


in  every  part  of  the  structure.  But  it  is  not  to  be  Tbiory. 
found  in  the  arch  abd ; for  there,  the  joints  being  ■»■■■ 
nearly  equal,  the  pressure  on  each  increases  as  we 
descend  from  the  vertex,  and  may,  at  the  lower  sec- 
tions, he  eventually  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  co- 
hesion of  the  materials. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  straight  arch,  that  the 
acute  angles,  as  A am,  AMm,  are  very  apt  to  chip 
away,  and  weaken  the  arch.  Now  this  is  certainly 
true,  but  it  has  no  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
equilibration.  There  is,  however,  a very  ingenious 
mode  of  remedying  it  ; for  if  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  of  each  joint  be  drawn  to  a centre,  con- 
siderably below  the  former,  or  even  be  formed  into 
vertical  lines,  as  at  m,  n,  it  will  materially  stengthen 
the  acute  corners  without  injuring  the  equilibration. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  a structure  of  this 
kind  possesses  every  requisite  that  can  be  looked  for 
in  an  equilibrated  arch.  Is  the  flat  arch,  then,  which 
admits,  with  such  facility  of  the  most  perfect  equi- 
libration, one  of  the  strongest  possible  figures  ? We 
believe  every  practical  man  can  give  us  a prompt 
answer  to  this  question.  But,  before  we  take  any 
farther  notice  of  it,  we  shall  proceed  somewhat  far- 
ther with  the  applications  of  our  theory.  The  seg- 
ment a }b  was  adjusted  to  equilibrium,  with  reference 
to  the  flat  arch,  upon  the  principle  that  the  weight 
of  the  archstones  was  only  to  be  provided  for.  In 
general  an  arch  of  this  kind  is  filled  up  at  the  flanks, 
so  as  to  form  a roadway  as  nearly  as  possible  horizontal. 

Wc  must,  in  that  case,  when  considering  the  weight 
of  each  archstone,  not  lose  sight  of  the  difference  of 
pressure  upon  it,  arising  from  the  varying  height  of 
the  incumbent  mass.  Having,  therefore,  divided  the  ., 
back  of  the  arch  into  sections  d 1,  1 2,  2 3,  Fig.  2,  lxxxj. 
each  containing  one,  two,  or  more  arch  stones,  and  pig. 
having  drawn  the  vertical  lines  from  these  divisions 
to  the  line  of  roadway,  wc  calculate  the  weight  of 
the  trapezoid  of  the  stuff  over  each  section ; add  this 
to  the  weight  of  the  section  ; and  divide  the  tangent 
line  or  flat  arch  accordingly. 

Wc  may  even  give  a construction  for  this.  The 
stuff  over  any  section  2 S,  is  proportional  to  the  tra- 
pezoid < 2 3 »,  or  nearly  tv  X * w ; for  we  need  take 
no  notice  of  the  small  segment  of  the  circle  between 
2 and  3,  but  consider  the  arch  as  polygonal,  in  which 
case  the  mean  height  is  stv. 

But  1 2;  2 3 being  equal,  we  have  tv  or  2y  at 
sine  of  2 3 y (i.  c.)  as  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the 
arch ; wherefore,  drawing  the  mean  height  i vs,  and 
producing  C»t>  to  meet  the  perpendicular  sx,  take 
the  weights  over  the  sections  to  be  represented  on 
the  horizontal  line,  by  lines  equal  to  tex  respectively  $ 
for  stv  is  to  wz nearly  as  2 3 is  to  2 y,  and  tv,  at  the 
vertex  of  thearch,is  equal  to  2 3;  and  since  the  weight 
of  the  archstonc  will  be  nearly  constant,  and  that 
on  the  supposition  that  the  weight  over  each  section 
is  represented  by  the  trapezoidal  space  incleded  be- 
tween it  and  the  roadway,  let  us  assume  the  weight 
of  the  keystone,  as  represented  by  the  part  d P,  and 
the  others  by  similar  additions.  If  wc  have  an  arch 
differing  in  gravity  from  the  stuff  which  loads  it,  wc 
can  measure  to  a circle  within,  or  without  the  circle 
of  ir.trados  PTuW.  Draw,  therefore,  the  horizontal 
line  Po,  and  lay  off  P a equal  to  { P <j  for  the  half  key- 
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Theory,  stone  and  its  load,  lay  off  also  ab±zht,  bczznx,  See. 
v""— - and  these  divisions  will  represent  the  weight  of  the 
several  sections,  the  superincumbent  matter  being  in- 
cluded. 

This  method  is  evidently  only  an  approximation ; 
wc  consider  the  principal  load  as  arising  from  the  mass 
incumbent  On  each  section,  or  at  least  that  the  weights 
of  the  sections  are  proportional  to  these  masses.  It 
becomes  pretty  accurate,  by  talcing  tu  in  the  mean  circle 
drawn  between  the  soffit  and  back  of  the  arch  ; and 
we  might  render  it  still  more  accurate,  by  giving  the 
determination  a fluxionary  form,  but  we  write  at  pre- 
sent for  the  practical  builder,  to  whom  the  calculus 
is  seldom  known  ; besides,  as  the  reader  will  see  here- 
after, we  do  not  think  the  rigid  determination  of  litis 
matter  as  yet  of  much  consequence. 

Having  thus  discovered  the  weights  of  the  sections, 
and  laid  them  off  on  the  horizontal  line,  as  if  for  a 
flat  arch,  and  having,  cither  from  the  given  form  of 
the  keystone,  or  the  horizontal  thrust,  drawn  the 
angle*  of  abutment  which  a flat  arch  would  require, 
the  joints  of  the  arch  in  question  are  to  be  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  these,  and  through  the  extremities  of  the 
proper  sections,  previously  marked  out,  as  above  men- 
tioned. If  there  be  internjediate  joints,  they  may 
either  be  drawn  properly  related  to  the  others,  or 
separately,  discovered  by  a repetition  of  the  con- 
struction. For  example,  let  C be  the  given  centre 
for  the  keystone  ; draw  Co,  C b,  C c,  &c. ; and  through 
1 draw  the  joint  1 R parallel  to  Co,  also  2T  parallel 
to  C6,  and  ffW  to  Cc,  dec. : the  arch  would  theu  be 
in  equilibration. 

Thus  we  find,  that,  by  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  joints  to  the  weight  of  the  section,  tie  may  form 
equilibrated  arches,  having  soffits  of  any  fgure  that 
may  be  thought  proper,  and  with  any  proportion  of 
dead  weight  over  them  that  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Let  us  now  look  at  the  converse  of  this  pro- 
blem ; where  the  inclinations  of  the  joints  being  given, 
it  is  required  to  discover  the  mass  or  weight  which 
must  be  allotted  to  each  section,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  whole  in  equilibrium. 

Pursuing  the  mode  already  employed,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  we  lay  off  from  one  centre  the  angles  to  be 
formed  by  the  successive  joints,  or  abutments,  with 
the  vertical  line,  a horizontal  line  drawn  to  cut  them 
will  represent,  by  its  successive  segments,  tbe  weights 
of  the  several  sections ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  this  line  will 
exhibit  the  horizontal  thrust.  If  the  arch,  therefore, 
must  throughout  be  of  equal  thickness,  we  have  only 
to  mark  off  upon  the  soffit,  or  rather  upon  the  mean 
curve,  segments  proportional  to  those  of  the  hori- 
zontal line.  If  the  upper  and  lower  outline  of  the 
arch  be  determined,  wc  must  divide  it  into  trapezoids, 
having  the  same  proportions ; then  draw  the  joints 
parallel  to  the  lines  expressing  the  given  angles  of 
inclination.  Such  joints  will  run  to  several  different 
centres,  thereby  shewing  us,  that  their  union  in  one 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  arch, 
even  should  that  be  a portion  of  a circle. 

The  position  of  the  joints  is  usually  given  in  a dif- 
ferent way  from  that  which  we  have  just  considered. 
In  circular  arches  they  are  generally  formed  by  pro- 
ducing the  radii  from  the  centre  j and  in  others  they 


are  commonly  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  curve.  Thfcrr. 
Now,  though  we  have  just  shewn,  that  this  is  by  no  't-* 
means  necessary  to  the  equilibrium,  yet,  as  it  is  in  rea- 
lity the  most  convenient  in  practice,  it  may  be  of  im- 
pot  lance  to  attend  to  the  effects  likely  to  be  produ- 
ced by  this  modification. 

We  see,  in  Fig.  10.  that  the  tangeuts  on  the  ho- 
rizontal  line  rapidly  increase  as  we  pass  outward, 
and  wc  should  therefore  increase,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion,  the  weight  of  our  sections.  We  cannot  in- 
crease  the  base  as  pr  • posed  above,  for  that  is  ncces* 
sarily  given  by  the  position  of  the  joints,  but,  as  we 
arc  still  able  either  to  increase  the  height  or  the 
breadth  of  the  sections,  we  may  consider  tbe  effect 
of  both  these  modes. 

Let  it  be  required,  then,  to  equilibrate  1 circular 
arch,  where  the  stones  being  all  of  equal  thickness, 
with  joints  equally  distant,  and  drawn  all  to  one 
centre,  we  arc  only  at  liberty  to  increase  the  width 
of  the  roadway,  or  length  of  the  horizontal  courses. 

Considering  each  course  of  arch  stones  as  a prism 
of  a given  base,  a supposition  sufficiently  accurate, 
it  is  evident,  that  its  magnitude  or  weight  increases 
with  the  length  only.  But  this  weight  must,  from 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  be  as  the  difference 
of  the  tangents  of  its  abutments;  the  length  therefore 
must  be  in  that  ratio.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
breadth  at  different  distances  from  the  vertex  in  the 
same  way  with  the  weights  of  the  sections:  the 
breadth  at  45°  must  be  double,  and  at  55°  must  be 
about  triple  of  that  at  the  crown,  and  will  increase 
still  more  rapidly  afterwards.  Proportions  such  as 
these  may  answer  well  in  the  short  flight  of  steps  for  a 
flying  staircase,  but  are  quite  unfit  for  our  preseut  pur- 
pose. When  wc  recollect,  however,  that  in  a bridge, 
the  extraordinary  expansion  towards  the  haunches 
is  materially  corrected  by  the  increased  pressure  of 
the  incumbent  mass  in  that  part,  we  are  encouraged 
to  proceed  a little  farther,  and  consider  the  effect  of 
the  secoud  mode  of  effecting  the  equilibrium. 

The  pressure  of  matter  upon  each  section  has  al-  plJTf 
ready  been  stated  as  proportional  to  lsXn>|  but  tv  is  LX.VXL 
the  difference  of  the  sines  of  the  angular  distances  of  Fig.  v. 
the  successive  abutments  from  the  vertex,  and  sir  is 
the  mean  versed  sine  added  to  the  given  thickness  at 
the  crown,  when  the  roadway  is  horizontal.  We  bare 
therefore  the  pressure  as  the  difference  of  tbe  sines  X 


(mean  versed  sine  4-  thickness  at  vertex.)  But  thrie 
pressures  are  also,  from  the  theory,  as  the  diffrreace 


of  the  tangents  of  these  angular  distances.  In  the 
present  case,  where  the  angles  of  abutment,  and, 
consequently,  where  the  difference  of  their  sines  and 
tangents  are  known,  and  where  the  mean  versed  sine 
may  also  be  readily  formed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
state  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  an  arch  of  soy 
dimensions. 

In  the  common  mode  of  building,  we  must  give  the 
arch  a sufficient  thickness  at  the  Keystone,  to  resist 
the  horizontal  thrust,  ensure  stability,  and  bear  the 
loads  likely  to  come  upon  it.  We  must  also  cover  this 
part  with  a certain  thickness  of  gravel,  or  other  mat- 
ter, so  as  to  form  a roadway.  The  varying  pressure 
of  the  wheels  of  a loaded  carriage,  when  it  is  propo- 
gated  through  this  stratum  of  gravel,  will  be  so  far 
diffused  as  not  to  disturb  the  stone  immediately  be- 
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ary*  low  it,  nor  injure  the  bridge  by  splintering  away 
v— * its  comers.  This  thickness  is  made  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  bridge  may  not  be  unnecessarily  eleva- 
ted, and  the  roadway  is  preserved  nearly  horizontal. 
The  other  courses  of  archstoncs  too,  do  not  often 
differ  much  in  thickness  from  that  at  the  crown. 
But  although  these  things  are  pretty  constant,  there 
is  a considerable  degree  of  latitude  in  filling  up  the 
•pace  between  the  back  of  the  arch  and  the  road- 
way. It  may  be  done  with  substances  varying  in  den- 
sity, from  the  lightest  charcoal  or  pumice,  open  shi- 
ver or  chalk,  to  closely  rammed  clay,  or  even  solid 
masonry  ; and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make,  in  various 
ways,  open  spaces  in  the  masonry  of  the  spandrel,  co- 
vering them  above,  so  as  still  to  support  the  roadway. 

It  will  therefore  be  proper  for  us  to  enquire,  what 
it  the  density  requisite  over  every  section  of  an  arch, 
where  the  thickness  of  the  crown  is  given,  the  road- 
way horizontal,  the  arch  of  uniform  thickness,  and 
the  angles  of  abutment  of  the  several  sections  constant, 
that  is,  all  drawn  from  the  same  centre  ; or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  let  us  suppose  the  structure  built  up 
to  the  horizontal  roadway  with  parallel  sides,  and 
then  enquire,  what  is  the  proportion  between  the 
pressure  borne  by  each  section,  in  this  way  and  the 
pressure  of  equilibrium ; we  shall  thereby  discover 


The  use  of  this  will  be  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing example.  Suppose  the  thickness  at  crown  ^ of 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  or  .142857,  which  answers 
VOL.  IV.  part  11. 
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the  ratio  in  which  the  density  of  the  backing  must.  Theory, 
if  needful,  be  diminished ; and  the  quantity  of  ex-  v— 
pansion  necessary  towards  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
that  the  advantages  of  equilibration  may  be  preserved, 
even  in  thi»  state  of  things. 

Before  we  give  a more  rigid  determination,  we 
should  wish  to  shew  the  practical  builder,  that  the 
solution  of  this  problem  may  be  easily  approximated 
to,  by  the  help  of  the  trigonometrical  tables.  For 
we  may  suppose  the  matter  of  the  archstoncs  to  be 
the  same  in  specific  gravity  with  that  which  lies 
above  it;  and  as  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  con- 
sidering the  arch  as  polygonal,  from  joint  to  joint, 
our  mean  versed  sine  is  only  half  the  sum  of  those 
at  the  two  joints.  The  supposition  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  but  it  is  sufficiently  near : greater  strictness 
would  only  serve  to  render  the  calculation  more  com- 
plicated, without  making  it  more  useful. 

The  following  Table  exhibits,  in  the  first  line,  the 
supposed  sections  of  the  polygonal  vault,  taken  5° 
asunder.  The  second  line  is  the  angles  of  abutment, 
or  inclination  of  each  joint  to  the  vertical.  The 
third,  the  ratio  of  weight  in  each  section,  taking  as 
the  standard  8721,  or  the  length  of  the  arch  of  5°  in 
lOOOths  of  radius  ; of  course  this  line  is  merely  the 
differences  of  the  natural  tangents  taken  at  every  5°. 


very  nearly  to  the  lltli  key.  We  sec  by  this  last 
table,  that  the  flanks  of  the  arch  over  that  key,  or 
at  50°  on  each  side  of  the  arch,  must  be  filled  solid, 

Sr 


JiX 

1 571° 

2661.  I 


1 Key  [ 2 I 3 | 1 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10  | 11  f 12  | 

i Tp  f2i°  I7J°  22i°  27!°  324>  37}°  425“  47 521°  57|° 

872  | 8 SO  | IK) o I Mti  | <JS!I  | l(v;:i  | 1161.  | l:t()2~p  IS!)  1 1719  | 2119  | 2664  | 
The  excess  of  each  section  over  the  key  section  will  therefore  be 
I ~ | 8~  1 28  | 64  | 117  1 191  [ 292  [ 430  j 617  | 877  ] 1247  | 1792  | 

But  we  must  consider,  that  a part  of  the  thickness  at  {the  crown  is  roadway,  and  this  not,  like  the 
arch-stones,  kept  of  uniform  magnitude  over  each  section,  but  must  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the 
differences  of  the  sines  of  the  abutments,  or  horizontal  bases.  These  differences  are 
~ S72  | 869  ( 859  | 842  j SllT"]  790  [ 755  [ Til-  | 663  | fil7~ | 5(1 1 } 

&ow  suppose  the  roadway,  aud  other  constant  superstructure,  to  be  at  the  crown  of  equal  weight  with 
the  arch-stones;  a supposition  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  from  which  any  small  variation  is  not  of 
great  consequence  ; the  weight  of  arch  stone  and  roadway  will  be  a mean  bewccn  lines  3 and  5,  or 
ij  872  [ 871  | 866  |~8.57  [ ^l6~T  83l  | 8 Tl  | | tTO  f 745~[~7T6~[~ acPT 

} And  the  excess  of  weight  necessary  on  each  section,  will  be 

Q-  j~  -9  |—~34  [ ~79~[  143  [ 232  | 350  | 50*)  [ ~W~  | 1004  | U0.3  | 1978  | 

] Which  is  only  about  a fifth  more  than  the  preceding.  And  this  must  be  provided  for  in  the  spandrel, 
j or  over  the  flank  of  the  arch ; the  solidity  of  which  will  be  found,  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in 
I line  5 as  bases,  into  the  mean  height  of  the  matter  at  each  section.  These  mean  heights,  or  versed  sines, 
arc 

^ .foXtell  .00381 1 .015191  -03 H>7  I -06037  | .0930*91 .13397  1 .13085  1 .2330(3 1 .29289  | .35721  1 .42342  | 

| when  the  roadway  is  horizontal.  And  the  effect  of  line  5,  into  line  8,  which  will  express  the  end  of 
J the  prismatic  section  over  each  arch-stone,  will  be 

1.2  | 3.4~|  13X1  28.7  p9~r  |~  74.0  ~|  10lTr|TglU~7T56.Cr  lXT8  | 

In  which  observe,  that  the  unit  of  height  is  radius,  the  bases  being  expressed  in  the  same  notation  as  in 
expressing  the  weights.  If  a number  in  this  line  be  divided  by  its  corresponding  number  in  line  7,  it 
will  express  the  thickness  at  the  crown,  in  terms  of  the  radius,  which  equilibrates  the  matter  over  the 
corresponding  section,  between  the  arch  and  horizontal  roadway  j when  that  stuff  is  filled  solid,  and  of 

equal  density  with  the  arch,  of  course  these  thicknesses  arc 

I”  “.39  | .38^  | .363  | .345  I .319  | .288  I .25+  I .217  I .ISO  I .143  I .16fT  I 
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Theory.  Between  that  and  the  crown  they  must  be  lightened, 

— — by  u$ing  lighter  matter, or  making  vacant  spaces  in  the 
spandrxd  : and  at  a greater  distance  from  the  crown, 
the  flank,  although  solid,  will  be  too  light  for  a crown 
of  4-;  so  that  we  must  expand  or  increase  the  breadth 
of  the  arch,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibration. 
Every  different  thickness  of  crown  will  require  a dif- 
ferent arrangement  in  this  respect.  Without  there- 


fore prosecuting  thi*  farther,  let  us  assume  the  thick.  Th* 
ness  equal  to  ^ of  the  radius,  or  ^ of  the  span  U-y-s. 
in  a semicircle  ; a proportion  not  unusual,  and  of  taiy 
calculation  ; from  thence,  to  find  the  density  of  the 
matter  in  the  spandrel,  take  the  numbers  of  line  7, 
divide  by  those  of  line  9,  and  multiply  by  the  given 
thickness  , that  is,  divide  by  10  ; we  have  for  the 
density  in  the  spandrel,  in  that  case, 


1 11|  I .26  | ,2 6 I ,270  I .289  I .313  | .346  | .39*  | .460  | .555  | .700  | .93  |(.13)| 


Accordingly,  the  density  beginning  at  £ about  the 
crown,  must  be  about  ? at  30°  from  it,  and  thence 
gradually  increase  till  about  60°,  where  it  must  be  1, 
or  equal  to  that  of  the  arch.  After  that,  if  no  denser 
material  can  be  employed,  the  arch  must  be  expanded 
in  breadth,  having  already  arrived  at  the  limit  of  den- 

wc  make  the  thickness  at  the  crown  ^ of  radius, 
the  densities  will  just  be  4-  of  the  above  numbers  ; the 
point  of  solidity  will  be  removed  a little  farther  from 
the  crown  ; and  indeed  whatever  be  the  thickness, 
the  densities  will  be  proportional  to  the  above  num- 
bers, and  may  easily  be  had  from  them. 

The  above  is  for  a horizontal  roadway.  There  will 
be  some  alteration  requisite  if  the  road  be  made  to 
slope  up  the  arch  : the  quantity  of  pressure  that  is 
thus  lost,  must  be  corrected  by  increasing  the  den- 
sity of  the  spandrel ; and  this  will  be  more  necessary 
towards  the  springing.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for 


the  practical  builder  to  form  an  idea  of  its  effect. 
Take  the  section  at  any  part,  say  30®  from  the 
crown,  where  the  horizontal  distance  is  \ of  radius; 
suppose  the  road  to  slope  1 in  10,  for  example, 
which  is  great,  the  fall  will  have  become  ^ ol  ra- 
dins,  or  .05  ; the  versed  sine  is  . 1 330,  accordingly 
the  height  in  the  spandrel  is  reduced  to  .OS39,  and 
the  density  being  increased,  inversely  as  the  height, 
wc  have  .552  in  this  case  at  30°  instead  of  .346, 
other  things  being  the  same.  Yet  this  density  is  too 
great ; for  the  solid  matter  in  the  roadway  will  be 
increased,  being  lengthened  by  sloping.  At  the 
same  time  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether  it  may  not  be 
made  thinner,  in  the  same  proportion;  for  its  oblique 
position  gives  a greater  vertical  thickness.  This 
will  preserve  the  density  at  .552,  and  the  whole 
series  will  be  found,  by  deducting  ^ of  the  sine 
from  the  versed  sine  in  col.  8,  and  proceeding  with 
the  remainders  as  with  col.  8,  as  follows: 


~Kv3" 

8|.00021|  .00381 

.01519 

| .08107 1.05037] 

,0936!) 

.133971 

,18085 

.28306.29289 

•35721| 

1.42612 

,5  of  MS 

| .218]  .00872 

.01736 

.02588 

.3120 

.4226 

.5000; 

.5735 

.6+28)  .7071 

-7660 

.819* 

difT 

—00191— 00191 

—00217 

+0081:) 

.0261 1 

.05143 

.08397 

1.123*9 

.169681.22218 .28061 

1.34450 

And  the  effect  of  this  height  into  the  diff.  of  sines  will  be 


| —1.61  — 1.3 

—1.8 

4-6.9 

22.2 

40.6  63.4  | 

88.2 

113.4 

137.0 

| 157.4 

1 172.0 

And  the  density!  — 2.2 

—1.9 

4-1.15 

.615 

.57  .552  1 

.577 

.681 

.733 

1 .891 

1 05 

Where  we  find  the  density  in  no  case  less  than 
which  is  about  30®  from  the  crown,  and  it  increases 
both  ways,  about  \ at  45°  and  at  19°,  and  solid 
about  53d  and  165°,  the  first  10°  arc  marked  ne- 
gative; for  we  should  observe,  that  when  wc  keep  the 
thickness  at  the  crown  =1'v,  the  parallel  to  the  road 
way  cuts  the  curve  of  arch-stones.  We  ought  in  fact 
to  make  the  roadway  of  a proper  thickness  where 
the  arch  approaches  nearest  to  it,  and  relieve  the 
crown  bv  rounding  the  two  inclined  planes  into  each 
other.  This  will  also  tend  to  diminish  the  density 
necessary  in  the  spandrel ; for  the  height  will  be  a 
little  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  a greater  pres- 
sure is  derived  from  the  solid  roadway.  But  we 
choose  to  allow  the  example  to  remain  in  this  way, 
that  the  reader  may  see  that  every  necessary  infor- 
mation can  be  got,  even  in  this  way  of  considering 
it. 

A smaller  degree  of  slope,  as  1 in  20,  or  ] in  40, 
will  tend  to  diminish  still  farther  the  density  neces- 
sary in  the  spandrel,  and  approximate  it  to  those 
found  for  the  horizontal  line.  We  might  calculate 
she  densities  as  well  for  these  useful  slopes,  as  for 


other  thicknesses  of  the  crown  or  proportions  be- 
tween the  key  stones  and  superincumbent  roadwsv, 
which,  in  the  preceding  enquiry,  is  taken  at  equality; 
but  we  forbear  doing  so,  being  satisfied  with  givilg 
the  intelligent  practitioner  clear  ideas  of  the  subject. 
He  already  knows  there  are  pretty  wide  limits  to  hi* 
practice  ; and,  if  the  case  be  any  way  delicate,  wc 
should  think  any  person  deserving  the  name  of  archi- 
tect may,  after  what  we  have  said,  go  over  the  nc* 
ccssary  calculations  for  himself. 

The  mathematical  reader  will  perhaps  say,  that 
we  have  taken  a very  awkward  and  unscientific  mode 
of  resolving  this  problem  j wc  arc  not,  however,  in- 
clined to  admit  that  opinion.  Our  object  has  wt 
been  to  give  a specimen  of  the  application  of  cal- 
culus ; but  to  shew  the  practical  builder  how  a good 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  pressure* 
in  different  parts  of  his  arch,  and  this  by  a process 
purely  arithmetical,  and  which  is  level  to  every  ca- 
pacity. We  conceive  that  this  is  the  way  to  make  o«r 
speculations  really  useful,  and  perhaps  it  were  well « 
scientific  men  had  this  oftener  in  view.  N«<b«r 
have  we  carried  our  rcaulta  to  many  figure*,  lil* 
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TAwy.  tome  ajthors,  who  give  five  or  six  places  of  decimals; 
for  we  have  considered  that  no  common  modes  of  mea- 
suring cither  distances,  angles,  or  weights,  can  pro- 
ceed to  any  thing  near  that  nicety.  Yet,  that  we 
may  not  rest  hat  is  tied  with  an  approximation  without 
•hewing  what  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  obtained,  and 
especially  that  we  may  render  this  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing ihe  subject  more  useful  by  a more  complete  so- 
lution of  the  problem,  we  proceed  to  the  following 
toahrtical  investigation. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  weights  of  the 
sections  must  be  proportional  to  the  differences  of 
the  tangents  of  the  successive  angles  of  abutment. 

This  is  to  be  provided  for,. 


1st,  By  the  weight  of  the  arch-stones ; here  taken 
as  constant. 

2d,  By  the  weight  of  matter  forming  the  roadway, 
&c. ; here  taken  as  of  uniform  thickness,  and  varying 
in  effect  only  as  the  difference  of  the  sines  of  the 
distances  from  the  crown. 

3d,  By  the  matter  in  the  spandrel ; which  may  be 
made  to  vary  m density,  aud  is  equal  in  the  longi- 
tudinal section  to  the  versed  sine  multiplied  into  the 
difference  of  the  sines. 

Take  z,  the  angular  distance  from  the  vertex,  J 
the  density  in  the  apjudrel,  a the  thickness  of  the 
arch  or  keystone,  r the  thickness  of  the  road,  3c c.  at 
the  crown. 


Theory* 


The  sections  are  = (a  + r)  flux.  tan.  r = (a-f  r)  (l+l’zjz 
The  road  is  =rX  flux,  sin  z=rz  cos.  z , wherefore 
(n-f-r)(  1 -{-tan.1  z)zzzaz  for  the  archstone 


-f-r  cos,  zz  for  the  road 


-fix  cos.  s z x V sin.  r for  the  spandrel 
that  is  /i  + r-f  /*2(/i-f.r)=fl-|-r  cos.  z+Jcos  zx  v «ncz 
and  tl  z[a  + r)  -J-r  V sine  2= j cos.  z X V sine  z 


*= 


tan.  1 r S1 

cos.  xV  sm.  'r*  *^cos. z °r  Cos.*  V sine 


(a  + r)  + or 


sec.  X tin.* 
V sine 


(n+r)  + rX  sec.  i 


Which  may  he  thus  expresed  : 

In  an  arch  of  uniform  thickness,  with  a horizontal 
roadway,  given  the  thicknesses  of  the  arch  and  road- 
wau  ; required  the  density  in  every  part  of  the  s and- 
ref,  st>  tha'  the  whole  may  be  preserved  in  equiti/rrio . 

To  twice  the  los  tangent  of  the  angular  distance 
from  the  vertex,  achl  the  log.  secant,  and  subtract  the 
tog.  versed  sine  ; take  the  corresponding  number  and 
muti/Jy  by  the  thickness  of  crown;  and  njd  to  this  the 
secant  multiplied  by  the  thickness  qf  roadway.  These, 


being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  radius,  the  resulting 
number  gives  the  density  in  the  spandrel,  or  proper- 
tion  which  the  solid  matter  in  measuring  transversely 
•cross  the  arch  bean  to  the  whole  breadth  at  the 
crown. 

Accordingly,  we  have  constructed  the  following 
short  Table  from  this  formula.  The  first  line  shews 
the  multiplier  for  the  thickness  at  the  vertex.  The 
second  shews  that  of  the  roadway  j aud  is  merely 
the  table  of  natural  secants. 


r 5°  | 10° 

2.0191 612.078091' 


1 .009821. 015*31 


15° 

2.18140 

1.0852761 


20° 


25° 


|2.53757i2. 5607421 
•064IWI.  103378 


30° 


35° 


2.87293  3. 309600 1 
'15+701.220775 


40° 

| 45° 

3.92952 

'|4.82854 

1. 305 407 '1. +11 2141 


50° 

55° 

60° 

T>5° 

70°  ’ 

^5° 

80- 

85* 

90° 

6.18556 

8.513S14 

12.000 

18.8+713 

33.54315 

91.40552 

224.144  " 

1649.6946 

Infin. 

|k55o724 

1.743447 

2.000 

2.366202 

2.923804 

3.863703 

5.75877 

11.47371 

laiui. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  Table,  let  us  take  the  thickness  at  the  crown 
supposition  that  the  roadway,  &c.  is  as  thick  as  the  archstoncs  at  the  crown, 
above  directed,  the  following  densities,  viz. 


=-nj of  radius;  and  upon  the 
we  hare,  by  multiplying  as 


at  5°  10°  15° 

.25211  .25858  .26990 


20°  25°  30° 

.28697  .31 124  .34503 


35°  40°  45’ 

.39200  .45822  .55356 


at  50° 
.69634 


55°  60°  65° 

.93853  1.30000  2.00302 


70°  75°  80°  85° 

3.50051  9.33374  22.70234  165.5432 


And  if  these  densities  be  compared  with  those  of 
Hoe  11th,  the  reader  will  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
value  of  the  approximation  which  is  there  employed. 

it  would  nut  be  difficult,  upon  principles  similar 
to  the  above,  to  establish  a theorem  for  the  elliptic, 
parabolic,  and  other  curves  similar  to  that  we  have 
now  given  fr  the  circle.  But  this  is  of  less  general 
use ; and  the  limits  assigned  to  an  article  of  this  kind. 


prevent  us  from  entering  at  present  upon  an  investi- 
gation, through  which,  perhaps,  few  of  our  readers 
would  be  inclined  to  follow  us. 

Another  opportunity  may  be  found  of  offering 
this  to  the  public  notice. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  reader  must  at  once  see, 
that  by  this  mode  of  expressing  the  density  in  the 
spandrel,  the  solution  wc  have  given  applies  to  any 
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Theory,  form  of  roadway.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  com-  tian  arch  ; and  in  any  case  a platform  is  thus  formed,  Ttaay 
“* " — ' pare  the  densities  in  the  Table  above  given  for  a upon  which  the  gravel  may  be  laid  for  a roadway. 

circular  arch,  with  the  relative  height  between  the  In  all  probability,  the  first  investors  of  this  mode 
back  of  the  archstone  and  the  bottom  of  the  roadway  of  building,  besides  employing  it  with  the  view  of 
in  the  given  design  ; and  this  will,  we  are  sure,  be  equilibrating  the  arch  by  lightening  the  part  over 
more  readily,  and  more  satisfactorily  done  by  the  the  haunches,  had  also  an  idea  of  steadying  it  by  the 
common  builder  with  his  sector  and  compasses,  than  lateral  abutment.  They  appear  to  have  considered 
by  giving  him  equations  for  any  number  of  figures  these  spandrel  walls  as  a sort  of  hoops,  that  would 
of  extradot.  keep  the  parts  of  the  srch  together,  and  hinder  any 

We  have  arrived  at  a theory  which  is  very  nearly  stone  from  moving,  by  their  great  friction,  iner- 
consonant  with  what  has  become,  among  our  modem  tia,  and  mutual  abutment.  Hence  various  ingenious 
builders,  the  most  approved  way  of  distributing  the  modes  have  been  employed  for  locking  them  into 
weight  over  the  haunches  of  an  arch.  It  was  cut-  the  back  of  the  archstones,  propagating  the  pressure 
tomary,  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  to  fill  up  the  through,  and  securing  them  from  sliding  away  at  the 
haunch  with  solid  matter,  such  as  gravel,  earth,  or  bases. 

» the  like,  until  a roadway  of  a proper  slope  was  pro-  They  indeed  act  in  tins  wav  ; nevertheless  the 

cured.  Where  the  arches  were  small,  this  might  not  equilibration  of  the  arch  should  be  attended  to  in 
be  attended  with  any  perceptible  bad  effect,  provided  their  construction,  that  every  unnecessary  strain  may 
the  archstones  were  of  a good  depth.  But  the  ne-  be  avoided.  The  thickness  of  these  walls  may  be 
ccsiity  of  lightening  the  haunches,  has  been  forced  varied  indefinitely,  and  the  vacant  spaces  made  in 
upon  the  attention  of  builders,  whenever  large  arches  any  proportion  to  the  solid  parts.  The  walls  ought 
have  been  attempted.  A more  remarkable  instance  to  be  near  each  other,  that  their  effect  may  be  felt 
Af  this  we  cannot  have  than  in  the  bridge  of  Ponty-  over  the  whole  arch,  and  perhaps  they  should  spread 
pridd,  in  Wales,  built  by  William  Edwards,  a simple  out  towards  the  bottom  ; but  this  is  not  so  very  uc- 
country  mason  of  Glamorganshire.  It  is  one  of  the  cessary,  for  the  courses  of  archstones  break  joint 

boldest  arches  in  Britain,  perhaps  even  in  Europe,  witli  each  other,  and  the  inequality  of  pressure  in 

being  1 10  feet  span,  and  35  feet  rise;  a portion  of  a one  course  is  immediately  corrected  by  being  propo- 

circle  of  87\  feet  radius,  and  the  depth  of  archstones  gated  to  the  succeeding.  We  may  determine  readily 
is  only  S feet.  the  thickness  proper  for  these  walls,  by  the  help  ot 

In  each  haunch  there  are  three  cylindrical  open-  the  Table  last  given,  provided  wc  know  the  thickness 
ings  running  through  from  side  to  side : the  diameter  of  the  arch,  and  of  the  roadway,  (including  the  small 
of  the  lowest  is  nine  feet,  of  the  next  six  feet,  and  of  arcade  below  It,)  and  the  breadth  of  the  whole  struc- 
thc  uppermost  three  feet ; and  the  width  of  the  bridge  ture.  For  example,  let  the  breadth  of  the  soffit  be 

is  about  eleven  feet.  To  strengthen  it  horizontally,  it  20  feet,  the  thickness  at  crown  Trff  of  the  radius,  and 

is  made  widest  at  the  abutment,  from  whence  it  con-  the  archstone  alone  ^ ; being  the  same  proportions 

tracts  towards  the  centre,  in  the  old  nnd  unartificial  as  for  the  numbers  in  the  example  to  last  Table, 

way,  by  seven  offsets,  so  that  the  roadway  is  one  Then  from  that  example  we  find  the  thickness  of 

foot  nine  inches  wider  at  the  extremities  than  at  the  all  the  masonry  in  the  spandrel  must,  near  the  crovrn, 

middle  ; and  is  also  very  steep.  be  or  5 feet ; at  30°  from  the  crown,  it  must  be  7 

That  this  mode  of  lightening  the  haunches  is  cf*  feet;  at  40°,  9 feet  4$  inches;  at  50®,  13  feet  1 1 inches; 
fectual,  wc  have  undoubted  pi  oof  in  the  case  before  and  at  57°  or  58°,  the  whole  must  be  solid  masonry, 

us.  It  is  not  ungraceful,  but  were  it  thought  so,  Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  side  walls  arc 

the  tunnels  might  be  concealed  by  the  side  walls.  18  inches  thick,  and  the  spandrels  3 in  number,  of 

Indeed  these  tunnels  might  even  become  useful,  by  course  there  will  be  four  openings.  The  thickness 
affording  additional  passage  for  the  waters  in  danger-  of  each  wall  must  be  at  50°  from  the-croum  3 feet 
ous  floods,  as  seems  to  have  been  intended  in  the  an-"  8 inches  ; at  40®,  2 feet  1$  inches;  at  90°,  1 foot 
Plate  cient  bridge  of  Merida,  the  Pont  St  Esprit  over  the  4 inches ; and  diminishing  from  thence  to  half  that 

I. XXXIII.  Rhone,  and  in  many  other  similar  structures  both  thickness.  Perhaps  eighteen  inches  is  too  thiti  for 

ancient  and  modern.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  approve  the  side  walls,  but  they  may  be  thickened  towards 
of  this  mode.  It  seems  tc 1 press  unequally  on  the  their  bases,  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  span- 

arch,  and  only  at  a number  of  detached  points ; and  drch  in  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  inches 

though  the  widest  tunnel  may  be  placed  just  where  appears  too  little  for  the  spandrel  wall,  when  we 
the  greatest  evacuation  is  necessary,  yet  this  ill  agrees  consider  that  an  arch  is  to  be  built  on  it ; but  the 
with  the  gradual  approximation  to  solidity,  which  height  near  the  crown  will  be  so  small,  that  a little 
we  should  find  in  pa&sing  down  the  br.ck  of  the  arch,  additional  thickness  there  will  be  of  no  moment; 

To  make  correct  workmanship  in  these  tunnels  is  nay,  it  will  enable  the  arch  the  better  to  resist  any 
troublesome  and  expensive.  The  following  mode,  overload  at  the  crown. 

which  has  now  become  the  customary  practice  of  our  We  have  now  determined  a method  of  constructing  E^*8l 

most  experienced  bridge  builders,  is  much  preferable,  an  equilibrated  arch  for  sixty  degrees  on  each  side  <3 

Thin  longitudinal  walls  are  built  over  the  flank  the  vertex ; and  this  method,  so  far  from  having  airy 

of  life  arch  parallel  to  l Lie  sides  of  the  bridge,  and  thing  unusual,  is  even  strictly  analogous  to  that  winch  ^ ^ 

about  three  or  four  feet  asunder.  The  sp?ccs  between  is  adopted  by  the  practical  builder.  Why  then  can- 
are  covered  at  top  with  thin  flat  stones,  or  arched  over  not  we  keep  pace  with  him  throughout,  and  jive  a 
by  pointed  or  circular  arches ; or  they  are  covered  by  constructioa  for  the  entire  semicircle  ? No  difficulty 
regularly  projecting  courses  in  the  way  of  an  Egyp-  is  felt  by  the  mason  in  that  case.  He  constructs 
<S 
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flwrr.  such  arches  every  day-  Nay,  they  are  not  only  the  which*  in  the  case  of  eoual  sections,  = the  tangent  Theory. 

i—v— ' m«t  common,  but  the  most  ancient  of  all  arches,  xz.  Draw  t a for  the  ultimate  pressure  in  tltfTfower 

But  the  reader  must  have  ere  now  observed,  that  our  surface  of  L,  aud  a b for  the  force  to  be  resisted  by  ..  /. 
theory  is  in  this  particular  defective.  The  enormous  friction*  in  this  case  equal  to  . IS£3,  or  about  of 
expansion  of  the  roadway,  or  the  infinite  height  of  the  pressure,  and  of  course  less  than  the  friction, 
superincumbent  matter  which  it  seems  to  require  which  will  at  least  be  onc-third  of  the  same, 
when  the  joints  arc  nearly  horizontal,  are  altogether  Since  L does  not  move  upon  the  section  M,  they 
preposterous  and  impracticable.  We  are  sure  they  are  to  be  considered  as  one  solid  mass,  and  we  pur- 
are  unnecessary  ; for  many  semicircular  arches  have  sue  the  pressure  through  the  section  M.  For  this 
existed  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  are  still  in  purpose,  lay  off  ac  for  the  weight  of  M»  draw  the 

good  order.  What  is  more,  the  failure  of  such  arches  perpendicular  Tflf,  and  the  parallel  c d to  the  joint 

near  the  springing,  where  they  differ  fartliest  from  mo,  c d is  the  force  opposed  to  friction  in  that  joint, 

the  theory,  k a most  unusual,  and,  indeed,  unheard  and  still  is  less  than  onc-third  of  id,  the  pressure  be- 

of  phenomenon.  Is  our  theory  erroneous,  then,  or  is  :og,  in  the  case  of  equal  sections,  or  about 

it  only  defective  i There  is  no  reason  for  distrusting  Lastly,  lay  off  c e for  the  weight  of  the  lowest 

any  of  the  consequences  we  have  hitherto  deduced,  section  N,  and  draw  as  before.  It  is  evident,  that  cf 
They  are  mathematically  derived  from  an  unquestion-  the  force  opposed  by  friction  here,  is  just  equal  to  tv 
able  principle,  the  action  of  gravity.  But  we  have  the  horizontal  thrust,  as  might  have  been  concluded 
not  yet  considered  all  the  causes  of  stability.  The  without  any  investigation.  In  the  case  of  equal  sec- 
lateral  resistance  of  the  masonry,  or  other  matter  be-  tions,  its  proportion  to  if  or  ve,  the  weight  of  the 
hind  the  arch,  acts  powerfully  in  preventing  any  mo-  semi-arch  or  perpendicular  pressure,  is  as  .1425,  or 
tion  among  its  parts,  and,  independently  of  that,  the  about  T^,  which  is  probably  more  titan  the  friction 
friction  or  the  archstones,  assisted  by  the  cohesion  will  oppose  without  other  assistance, 
of  the  cement,  affords  a great  security  to  the  struc-  If,  therefore,  the  friction  on  the  horizontal  bed  at 
turt.  We  have  even  seen  a semicircular  ring  of  the  springing  be  not  equal  to  the  thrust  of  the  arch, 
stones,  abandoned  to  itself  without  any  backing,  aud  wc  must  increase  it,  as  by  dowellingit,  for  example, 
stand  very  well  j long  enough,  at  least,  to  admit  of  into  the  lower  stones,  or  by  backing  it  with  other  ma- 
the  other  work  being  leisurely  applied  to  it.  Here  sonry,  or  by  increasing  the  pressure  on  that  joint,  with- 
waa  no  lateral  pressure  ; no  equilibration;  why  did  out  altering  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  which  may  be  done 
not  the  lower  courses  yield  to  the  pressure  propaga*  by  thickening,  or  loading  the  arch  just  over  the  spring, 
ted  from  above,  and  slide  off?  It  was  only  their  fric-  ing.  And  here  the  theorems  for  the  ext  rados  of  equilibra- 
tion that  could  retain  them.  It  is  greatly  increased  tion  come  to  our  aid  ; for  we  see,  that  any  quantity  of 
by  this  very  pressure.  And  it  is  unquestionable,  that  matter  may  be  laid  over  the  springing  courses,  and  far 
a ring  of  polished  blocks  in  that  situation  would  not  from  disturbing  the  arch,  it  will  tend  to  increase  its 
have  hung  together  for  a moment.  The  force  of  stability.  Indeed  from  what  we  have  just  said,  it 

friction,  therefore,  makes  so  important  a part  of  our  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  the  theorems  for 

subject,  that  it  deserves  a separate  enquiry.  Let  us  equilibration  rather  shew  the  relative  weights  that  may 
see  how  it  may  be  estimated.  be  laid  on  the  different  parts  of  an  arch,  without 

Wheu  a mass  of  matter  is  moved  along  other  mat-  tending  any  where  to  disturb  it,  than  those  which 

ter  of  the  same  kind,  the  resistance  produced  by  fric-  must  be  laid  on  as  necessary  to  its  existence.  The 
tion  has  been  usually  stated  at  f of  the  weight.  That  force  of  friction  acts  powerfully  either  way  in  pre- 

of  freestone,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  venting  any  derangement  of  the  structure,  and  will 

perhaps  it  is  And  in  the  case  to  which  wc  therefore  permit  u»  to  make  with  safety  great  devia- 
are  going  now  to  apply  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  tions  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium, 

that,  aided  by  the  inertia  of  the  stones,  and  the  cohe-  It  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  what  are  the  On  the 
«on  of  the  cement,  the  friction  is  even  much  more,  conditions  for  equilibrating  an  arch  by  means  of  the 

But  thus  force  is  inert ; and  we  are  at  present  enqui-  friction  of  its  segments  alone, — that  is  to  say,  what  4rchw  by 

ring,  how  far  we  are  benefited  by  it  in  promoting  the  arc  the  alterations  practicable  in  the  position  of  the  friction  1 

stability  of  our  structure.  It  will,  therefore,  be  pro-  joints,  or  in  the  weights  over  the  several  sections,  un-  alone, 
per  to  underrate  it,  at  least  until  we  discover  how  far  til  the  tendency  of  each  section  to  slide  is  just  balan- 

we  are  warranted  to  say  it  must  be  beneficial.  ced  by  the  friction  at  its  lower  surface  ? 

Tt  Let  LMN,  Fig.  3,  exhibit  the  thret  sections  ( 10°  Whether  we  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  joints, 

£XL  each)  of  an  arch,  which  we  may  conceive  equilibrated  or  the  weight  that  may  be  applied,  there  arc  two  ca- 

* above  the  section  L,  or  60°  from  the  crown.  Draw  ses  \ for  the  friction  being  an  inert  force,  will  resist 

lt,  expressing  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  ul-  the  stone  in  sliding  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
timate  pressure,  perpendicular  to  the  upper  surface  of  I.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
L.  In  like  manner  tv  is  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  vl  joints  in  an  arch,  when  each  sections  just  prevented 

the  weight  of  matter  over  L to  the  vertex.  Draw  the  from  sliding  outwards  by  the  friction  at  its  lower 

perpendicular  Tub;  TL  is  the  direction  of  the  ulti-  surface. 

mate  pressure  when  propagated  to  the  lower  surface  Let  the  arch,  Fig.  spring  from  a horizontal 
of  L ; t/  l is  its  tendency  to  make  L slide  upwards  joint,  as  $ 71,  where,  of  course,  tne  friction  acting  in  p.'  4 * 

along  the  joint.  Now  it  is  evident,  that,  if  y L has  vs,  is  just  equal  to  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  must 

toy  t a less  ratio  than  the  friction  has  to  the  pres-  therefore  have  to  ta'  or  vn  the  weight  of  the  semi- 

sure,  L will  not  move.  Nay,  what  is  more,  L will  arch,  the  ratio  which  friction  has  to  the  incumbtut 

itself  have  some  weight.  Take  La  to  represent  it,  pressure,  say  y.  tn  is  the  direction  of  the  absolute 
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pressure  at  the  abutment  n n.  Take  km  the  weight 
of  the  section  N,  tm  is  the  pressure  on  the  joint  of 
M,  and  making  mtiw  similar  to  ni  M m will  also 
represent  the  extreme  friction  in  that  joint,  and  t m 
its  load,  and  so  on  successively.  Wherefore,  if  T m, 
T l,  &c.  be  found,  the  joints  of  the  arch  may  be  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  these  lines  respectively,  and  every 
stone  will  be  exactly  in  the  predicament  of  N,  that 
is,  just  kept  by  its  friction  from  sliding  away. 

The  positions  of  t m,  T / may  be  readily  discovered  ; 
for  the  angle  n*  t m must  be  equal  to  ntm.  If, 
therefore,  «c  makt  to  equal  to  TN.  draw  the  tangent 
a >e  and  making  a and  joining  t 6,  we  have 

a t bzzsTM.  And,  in  this  manner,  taking  a b,  be, 
&c.  for  the  weights  of  the  successive  sections  from 
the  scale,  and  drawing  lines  from  t,  the  joints  m<»y  be 
formed  perpendicular  to  the  lines  thus  drawn. 

Upon  the  same  principles,  we  readily  find  a con- 
struction for  the  extreme  weights  of  the  sections, 
when  the  positions  of  the  abutments,  &c.  are  given. 
This  is  so  evident,  that  we  shall  not  stop  to  point  it 
out. 

But  a more  convenient  construction  perhaps  would 
be,  to  take  the  horizontal  thrust,  or  quantity  of  fric- 
tion in  the  vertical  line  C rf,  Fig.  5.  Lay  off  the 
weight  of  the  semi  arch  d a,  draw  C a,  make  C x 
equal  to  it,  also  x x,  mark  off  the  weight  of  the  sec- 
tions along  x zt  and  through  the  divisions  draw  lines 
from  the  centre;  the  joints  required  are  parallel  to 
these  lines. 

11  Let  it  be  required,  in  the  next  place,  to  deter- 
mine the  other  limit  to  the  position  of  the  joints,  or 
that  in  which  each  section  is  just  prevented  from  sli- 
ding in,  by  the  friction  on  its  lower  bed. 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  friction  acts  precise- 
ly opposite  to  its  direction  in  the  former  case,  the 
joints  may  have,  on  the  opposite  side,  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  obliquity  to  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
Draw,  therefore,  the  tangent  v y parallel  to  a c,  cut  it 
with  C r equal  to  a C,  layoff  the  weights  of  the  sec- 
tions atong  r y*  and  draw  lines  from  C ; these  lines  will 
exhibit  the  positions  of  the  joints,  which  of  course  may 
be  drawn  parallel  to  them.  We  lave  marked  these 
two  limits  of  position  in  three  joints  of  the  half  arch 
above  the  same  figure,  assuming  the  friction  at  one- 
third,  and  taking  the  first  section  of  30°  as  equal  to 
the  thrust : and  any  other  arch  might  have  been  in- 
troduced as  well  as  the  circular.  Any  of  the  lines  in 
the  triangle  C da  makes  with  the  corresponding  line  in 
C y v,  or  in  C £ x,  an  angle  equal  to  a Cx,  that  is,  when 
the  friction  is  one-third  of  the  pressure,  equal  to  18° 
26'  i and  when  the  friction  is  one-half,  this  angle 
is  26°  34'.  The  position  of  any  joint,  therefore,  may 
vary  in  the  former  18°  26',  and  in  the  latter  case  26° 
3V,  on  either  side  of  the  position  of  equilibrium,  be- 
fore any  sliding  can  take  place  among  the  sections. 
Nay,  tnc  friction  of  polished  freestone  is  even  more 
than  out*  half,  perhaps  it  is  two-thirds  of  the  pres- 
sure, which  would  give  33°  4'.  And  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  thts  is  not  confined  to  the  annulus  of 
archstoues,  but  holds  equally  with  whatever  weight 
the  sections  may  be  loaded.  We  may  observe  then, 
that  in  any  arch,  the  posit  on  of  the  joints  may  be  va- 
ried about  20° , perhaps  30* from  that  of  equilibrium , 


before  any  derangement  can  arise  from  the  iHAing  « f TW 
the  arch  stones.  " — 

'Fliis  is  a most  important  conclusion,  and  leads  to 
extensive  practical  consequeuces.  It  affords  a true 
explanation  of  the  facility  with  which  arc  hoar*  every 
where  constructed,  even  by  the  common  country  n». 
son.  The  equilibration  theory  has  shewn  us,  that  by 
adjusting  the  inclination  of  the  joint  to  the  weigtitof 
incumbent  matter,  wc  may  suit  an  arch  to  any  gw* 
circumstances  ; and  we  here  find  in  the  friction  of  the 
parts,  a powerful  addition  to  its  stability.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  reader  now  sees  the  propriety  of 
the  observation,  which  we  made  above  respecting 
the  inutility  of  searching  very  minutely  into  the  exact 
position  of  these  joints.  It  is  in  common  cases  scarce- 
ly possible  to  go  wrong.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  variation  of  position  above  mentioned,  it  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  position  of  equilibration,  not 
from  the  common  joints  radiating  all  from  one  centre, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  curve,  unless  where  such  an 
arch  is  equilibrated  by  the  superincumbent  weight. 

For  in  an  aunulusof  archstones,  with  radiating  joints, 
which  is  the  must  common  mode  of  construction, 
those  towards  the  vertex  can  be  drawn  only  a very  lit- 
tie  lower,  and  those  towards  the  springing  only  a very 
little  higher  than  the  original  centre,  though  either 
of  them  admits  of  a considerable  variation  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

For  this  reason  therefore  we  approve  highly  of  the 
practice,  which  we  believe  is  very  general  among  arti- 
ficers, we  mein  that  of  backing  up  the  arch  with  so- 
lid masonry,  for  several  courses  above  the  springing. 

For  granting  that  the  friction  on  the  horizontal  bed 
be  fully  equal  to  the  thrust,  yet  as  the  tendency  to 
slide  off  is  greatest  there,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
effectually  resisted.  This  is  readily  done  by  the  solid 
backing,  which  increases  the  mass  of  friction ; and 
in  the  case  of  a bridge  of  several  arches,  enables  us  to 
set  the  contrary  thrusts  of  adjoining  arches  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  The  materials,  therefore,  m that 
part,  ought  to  be  laid  close  up  to  the  spring  courses, 
and  also  bonded  into  the  inferior  part  oft  he  abut- 
ment or  pier,  which  will  act  as  a sort  of  dowelhng, 
and  does  not  preclude  the  employment  of  that  means 
also.  If  great  security  is  thought  necessary,  cement, 
being  a compiesoible  substance,  ought  to  be  sparing- 
ly employed  in  the  vertical  joints  at  the  back  of  the 
archstones. 

The  friction  of  the  sections. of  the  arch,  as  it  pe^ 
mitt  a considerable  variation  to  take  place  in  thr  po- 
sition of  the  joiuts,  will  also  admit  a considerable  de- 
viation from  the  load,  which  is  necessary  for  equili- 
brium over  any  point  of  the  curve. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  investigate  the  extent 
to  which  this  variation  of  weight  might  be  earned. 

But  we  shall  at  present  only  remind  the  reader,  that 
as  wc  find  a variation  of  20°  practicable  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  joints,  he  may  conclude,  that  each  sretws 
will  admit  of  its  load  being  altered  to  that  which 
would  suit  a point  in  the  curve  20°  on  cither  side  of 
it. 

But  in  speaking  of  this  alteration  of  weight,  ii 
must  be  observed,  that  we  consider  it  only  so  far  as  it 
is  .likely  to  cause  the  sections  of  the.  arch  to  slide  on 
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Theory.  «ch  oilier.  If  the  overload  be  considerable,  or  if  the 
•— v— — arch  be  thin,  and  of  course  flexible,  a deviation 
from  equilibrium  may  produce  an  effect  equally  de- 
structive with  that  which  would  arise  by  the  sli- 
ding of  the  sections.  Suppose  this  deviation  to  con- 
sist in  overloading  the  crown,  a case  very  likely  to 
occur,  for  even  the  variable  pressure  of  a loaded  wag- 
gon bears,  in  scune  cases,  a very  sensible  proportion 
to  the  weight  at  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  this  overload 
will  be  equivalent  to  a greater  thickness  of  crown, 
and  of  course  will  sensible  increase  the  horizontal 
thrust,  while  the  total  weight  of  the  arch,  or  vertical 
pressure,  is  much  the  same  as  before.  This  is  a still 
stronger  reason  for  backing  up  the  spring  courses 
with  masonry  ; for  unless  the  stones,  where  their 
joints  become  nearly  horizontal,  be  sufficiently  steady, 
they  may,  by  the  increasing  thrust,  be  pushed  along 
their  beds  ; for  they  acc  already  near  the  limit  of 
steadiness  from  friction  : a very  short  slide  will  open 
the  joints  towards  the  crown.  The  same  thing  will 
also  be  produced  by  the  compression  of  the  cement 
ra  the  arch.  The  vertical  sections  will  descend.  They 
already  tend  strongly  to  do  so.  The  separation  of 
the  sections  on  each  side  of  the  vertex  is  equivalent  to 
drawing  their  joints  to  a lower  point  than  before. 
This  will  again  increase  the  horizontal  thrust. 

We  have  seen,  that  these  joints  are  already  too  low 
for  equilibration  in  a common  circular  arch.  The 
motion  of  the  lower  sections,  therefore,  if  once  be- 
gun, will  go  on  increasing,  until  the  arch  falls  to 
pieces.  But  what  is  perhaps  of  inure  importance,  as 
the  joints  towards  the  crown  will  now  open  below, 
and  the  sections,  not  being  in  entire  contact,  will 
hang  by  their  upper  corners  only,  these  may  chip  and 
cnimble  away,  thereby  forming  them  into  more  acute 
wedges,  and  giving  us  a new  cause  of  destruction. 
For  though  the  cohesion  of  the  matter  of  the  arch- 
stone may  effectually  resist  the  tangential  pressure, 
when  distributed  ovs r a joint  of  considerable  superfi- 
cies ; yet  when  the  whole  of  that  pressure  is  con- 
densed into  a small  compass,  or  a mere  point,  and 
that  near  the  edge,  and  acting  perhaps  in  a very  un- 
favourable direction,  since  the  friction  permits  it  to 
act  with  great  obliquity,  its  destructive  tendency 
may  be  irresistible. 

Suppose  a motion  of  this  kind  actually  going  on 
m an  arch,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  centre 
or  scaffolding  is  taken  from  below  it,  How  is  it  to 
be  prevented  ? We  answer  not  easily  : For  though 
the  motion  be  exceeding  slow,  or  almost  impercept- 
ible, yet  the  quantity  of  matter  is  so  enormous,  that 
its  momentum  is  great.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the 
most  solid  work  could  resist  it.  Accordingly,  in 
striking  the  centres  of  an  arch,  the  whole  is  not 
taJcni  away  at  once.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  arch 
could  withstand  that  treatment ; but  the  centre  is 
gradually  let  down,  stopping  now  and  then  until 
the  work  settles.  It  does  so  first  at  the  spring- 
ing and  haunches,  and  the  crown  of  the  arch  is 
the  last  part  that  departs  from  the  centre.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  every  arch  is  a segment  of  a 
greater  circle,  after  it  is  finished,  than  bHore.  Al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  this  in  the  design, 
and  in  calculating  the  weights  necessary  for  equi- 
librium from  the  horizontal  thrust.  An  attempt 


is  sometimes  made  to  remeJy  this  change  of  figure,  theory, 
by  driving  down  the  key  atoucs.  And  though  it  — 
is  far  better  to  render  such  expedient  unnecessary 
by  careful  workmanship,  yet  this  method  is  not  to 
be  despised.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
practice  of  the  ancient  architects.  An  overdriven 
key  stone,  or  console,  as  it  is  termed,  is  one  of  the 
most  usual  ornaments  of  the  archivolt.  Neverthe- 
less, even  when  this  expedient  is  thought  necessary, 
it  should  be  employed  with  great  caution.  Wedges 
of  small  taper  have  great  power.  And  the  horizon- 
tal thrust  should  be  in  no  case  increased,  without  ve- 
ry weighty  reasons. 

Suppose  the  arch  to  descend  somewhat  at  the 
crown,  the  stones  there  will  hang  by  their  upper 
edges,  even  when  there  is  no  apparent  opening  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  joint.  They  will  be  pretty 
close  for  a good  way  on  each  side,  so  far  indeed 
as  the  equilibrating  superstructure  extends,  or  to 
about  60°.  And  it  will  then  be  tolerably  well 
equilibrated,  even  though  the  superstructure  should 
not  be  yet  applied.  For  the  arch  being  then  at  the 
crown,  the  theoretic  extrados  will  run  further  down 
on  the  back  of  the  curve,  ere  it  turns  up  again  ; and, 
of  course,  will  for  a good  way  not  differ  much  from 
the  back  of  the  archstones.  But  beyond  this  point, 
or  about  60°  from  the  crown,  things  arc  not  likely  to 
be  so  steady.  We  do  not  say,  the  lower  sections  will 
slide  : their  friction  is  likely  to  prevent  that.  But 
the  best  workmanship  cannot  prevent  them  from 
rocking  a little.  At  least,  the  sum  of  the  motions  of 
each  joint  will  at  length  come  to  be  something.  The 
haunches  will  slip  away  a little,  just  where  the  equi- 
libration ceases.  The  circular  arch  will  become 
somewhat  elliptic.  The  joints  about  that  point  will 
open  behind  ; and  if  the  case  be  dangerous,  the 
stones  will  chip  away  below.  Something  of  tlyi 
kind,  indeed,  goes  on  in  the  building  of  every  arch. 

As  the  courses  approach  the  crown,  their  thrust 
makes  the  lower  ones  recede  a little  from  the  centre. 

But  as  the  process  is  gradual,  and  the  finishing 
courses  are  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  opening 
which  receives  them,  perhaps  the  only  bad  effect  is 
the  derangement  of  the  crystals  of  lime,  which  have 
already  begun  to  form,  while  the  cement  fixes  in  the 
lower  joints  of  the  arch.  With  good  workmanship, 
the  amount  of  the  final  derangement  is  so  small,  that 
no  joint  is  opened  beyond  the  limit  at  which  repul- 
sion acts,  especially  in  such  great  pressures  ; so  that 
every  stone  may  be  still  considered  as  butting  pretty 
fairly  on  its  neighbours. 

Having  now  exhibited  the  effects  that  may  he  ex- 
pected from  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  an  arch,  one 
thing  only  remains  to  be  considered  in  this  department 
of  our  subject,  which  is,  the  lateral  pressure  likely  to 
arise  on  the  back  of  the  arch,  from  the  materials  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  structure  to  the  horizontal  line. 

If  the  materials  employed  here  be  only  a solid  mass  of  On  them*- 
masonry,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  everything  being  steady,  teriaU  for 
how  it  can  act  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  vertical  UP 
direction.  If,  however,  a motion  takes  place  in  the 
arch,  the  mass  of  materials  lying  nearly  over  the 
springing,  when  the  arch  is  not  very  different  from 
a semicircle,  will  have  such  an  enormous  friction,  if 
well  built  and  bonded  together,  at  would  appear  e- 
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Theory,  qoai  to  the  resistance  of  any  pressure  that  is  likely 
“■“"V"-  to  be  opposed  to  it.  And  when  the  arch  is  a seg- 
ment much  smaller  than  a semicircle,  the  rules  we 
have  already  given  for  its  equilibration  must  be  con- 
sidered. But,  instead  of  solid  courses  of  masonry, 
the  haunches  of  arches  are  often  filled  up  with  coarse 
gravel  or  shiver,  and  sometimes  with  mere  earth  or 
sand.  Materials  of  this  description  does  by  no  means 
act  by  mere  dead  weight.  It  has  a tendency  to  slide 
down  towards  a horizontal  position;  and,  of  course, 
possesses,  in  sotsc  slight  degree,  the  quaquavtrsum 
pressure  of  a fluid.  This  may  act  on  our  arch  in  a man- 
ner altogether  new,  and  produce  strains  for  which 
hitherto  wc  have  made  no  provision.  We  shall  first 
consider  the  back  of  the  arch  as  filled  up  with  a fluid 
substance,  as  water.  The  pressure  in  every  part 
will  be  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  curve,  and 
will  be  proportional  to  the  depth.  A pressure  per- 
pendicular to  the  curve  will  be  equivalent,  in  effect, 
to  a vertical  pressure,  which  exceeds  it  in  the  ratio 
•f  the  secant  of  the  inclination  to  the  vertical.  Of 
course,  the*  pressure  at  the  springing,  when  all  is 
equilibrated,  must  be  equal  to  the  horizontal  thrust 
in  a semicircular  arch.  Take  the  thickness  of  matter 

at  the  crown  = — of  radius,  the  weight  of  one  de- 


gree then  the  horizontal  thrust  will  be  57i&, 
and  the  height  of  fluid  necessary  for  this  will  be  57y 
times  the  thickness  at  vertex,  provided  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
arch.  But  if  not,  let  the  gravity  of  the  fluid, 

*57 1 SR 

and  S=  that  of  the  arch  at  vertex,  then  ^ will 

Jm 

be  the  height  required.  Suppose  the  arch  made  of 
brick,  which  is  about  double  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  ; and  we  have,  for  water  filbng  up  the  flanks, 
till  just  covering  the  crown  of’  the  arch,  a depth  at 
the  springing  nearly  equal  to  the  radius  ; and,  of 
course,  the  thickness  at  crown  should  be  about  R, 
or  ttt  °f  the  span,  when  in  equilibration  at  the  spring- 
ing. Wc  take  no  notice  of  the  effect  of  the  arch  in 
assisting  this.  Water,  therefore,  is  much  too  light 
for  equilibrating  an  arch  at  the  springing,  in  any 
moderate  thickness  of  crown.  It  might,  however, 
be  so  employed.  The  quantity  requisite  is  always 
finite,  even  at  the  vertical  spring  courses ; and  by 
expanding  the  arch,  or  otherwise  employing  its  hy- 
Urostatical  properties,  the  requisite  weight  of  fluid 
could  without  doubt  be  obtained  in  any  case.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  speculation  farther 
than  merely  to  observe,  that  its  weight  on  the  arch, 
where  a variation  is  requisite,  might  be  adjusted,  by 
attending  to  the  modes  of  altering  the  density  which 
we  have  noticed,  when  speaking  of  filling  up  the 
arch  by  masonry  alone. 

Though  the  action  of  sand,  gravel,  or  mould,  in 
situations  such  as  this,  be  not  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  water,  in  following  the  laws  of  hydrostatical 
pressure;  yet  these  materials  resemble  water,  and  may 
be  conceived  to  hold  the  middle  place  between  the  fluid 
and  the  solid  backing.  In  some  respects  they  arc  more 
advantageous  than  the  fluid.  They  are  stiffer,  so  to 
speak,  affording  a lateral  abutment  to  the  arch,  if  it 
is  likely  to  yield  ; and  as  the  parts  have  a great  fric- 


tion among  themselves,  it  will  require  a much  greater  Tie*, 
pressure  acting  horizontally,  to  make  the  matter  me, 
than  in  the  case  of  a fluid.  We  must  not,  however,  be 
too  confident.  Materials  ofthis  kind  are  compressible; 
and  we  have  already  seen,  that  very  slight  shifts  are 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  At  the  bene 
time,  we  ueed  not  be  much  afraid  of  a trivial  departure 
from  exact  equilibration ; for  it  is  not  likely  that  ma- 
terials of  this  kind  will  act  with  the  powerful  eflait 
of  bydrostatical  pressure. 

But  there  is  another  case,  where  matter  of  this 
kind  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  pernicious 
effects  than  even  a fluid  of  equal  density  would  be. 

We  mean,  when  the  back  of  the  arch  is  gorged  op 
with  water  from  land  floods,  if  the  backing  be  open 
gravel,  or  shiver,  wc  have  superadded  to  us  weight 
that  of  the  whole  quantity  of  water  admitted  into 
the  structure.  This,  even  if  it  acts  equally  on  both 
sides,  must  be  a dangerous  experiment  on  any  arch; 
but  where  it  is  confined  to  one  side,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  and  between  lofty  side  walls,  the  effect*  are 
likely  to  be  serious  indeed.  Accordingly,  the  builder 
forms  gutters  in  the  side  wall  to  let  off  tbc  water 
ere  it  collect.  A practice  which  is  in  general  highly 
useful ; but  which,  in  the  case  of  sand,  clay,  or 
mould,  is  of  small  service.  The  water  enters  into  such 
matter  by  its  capillary  attraction ; and  fills  it  to  the 
upper  surface  in  spite  of  our  gutters.  It  of  course 
expands  it,  and  this  with  a force  which  we  cannot 
measure,  but  which  we  are  sure  is  very  great.  Here 
the  friction  of  the  parts,  which  was  so  useful  in  the 
former  instance,  proves  extremely  hurtful.  For  is 
the  matter  cannot  easily  rise,  and  probably  the  adhe- 
sion of  its  particles  is  increased  by  the  water,  the 
expanding  force  becomes  an  enormous  hvdrostaucal 
pressure  acting  perpendicularly  on  the  side  walU  aad 
extrados  of  our  arch,  and  which  in  all  probability 
they  may  not  sustain. 

We  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the  theory  of  the  pres- 
sures exerted  by  these  semifluids  any  further  at  pre- 
sent.  Wc  look  upon  their  use  in  this  case  as  radi- 
cally bad,  and  would  recommend  its  discontinuance. 

If  the  reader  wishes  for  more  information  on  the  sub* 
ject,  he  will  find  it  when  we  come  to  speak  of  retaining 
nails.  In  the  meantime  we  may  remark,  that  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  this  mode  of  backing  arc,  in 
some  degree,  prevented  by  ramming  the  layers  of 
matter,  especially  if  it  consists  of  mould  or  the  likef 
or,  by  puddling  them  so  as  to  form  a mass  imper- 
vious to  water.  And  here  we  should  observe,  that 
as  this  ramming  will  produce  an  extraordinary  lateral 
pressure,  we  roust  attend  to  equilibration,  as  we  rice 
along  the  arch,  and  secure  the  side  walls,  by  thick*** 
ing  them  below,  or  curving  them  horizontally  or  ver- 
tically. 

The  thickness  of  the  archstones  is  an  important  Ob  A* 
department  of  the  theory  of  arches.  It  is  natural 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  make  them  as  small  as 
possible.  That  will  diminish  the  expense  of  the  stmc- 
tune,  lessen  the  pressures  in  the  arch,  and  increa* 
the  security  at  the  springing.  But  there  is  an  evi- 
dent limit  to  this  diminution  ; for  though  we  take 
every  pains  to  render  the  joints  close,  the  stones  may 
come  at  length  to  be  so  small  as  to  crush  by  tbe 
thrust  of  the  arch.  This  is,  indeed,  a curious  braneb 
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;■  ofenquiry.  It  depends  intimately  upon  the  corpuscular 
actions  of  the  particles  of  stone ; a subject  on  which,  we 
regret  to  say,  that  our  information  has  been  hitherto 
very  scanty.  The  writers  of  this  article  have,  at  pre- 
sent, a series  of  experiments  in  some  forwardness,  which 
will  throw  much  light  on  this,  as  well  a3  on  many  other 
departments  of  architecture.  Meanwhile,  that  we  may 
not  disappoint  the  reader  by  leaving  the  subject  un- 
touched, we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  some  information 
respecting  it,  from  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
and  the  dimensions  of  structures  already  existing. 

The  question  evidently  depends  on  the  amount  of 
the  tangential  pressure.  At  'the  crown  this  is  the 
horizontal  thrust.  We  shall  suppose  all  the  joints 
to  be  duly  drawn  to  equilibration,  the  sections  fairly 
abutting  on  each  other,  and  no  weakness  arising  from 
acute  angles. 

Stone,  it  is  said,  will  carry  from  250,000  to 
S50,0001b  avoirdupois  per  foot  square,  and  brick 
300,0001b.  They  have  been  made  practically  to 
carry  £ °f  this,  and  even  more.  The  pillar  in  the 
centre  of  the  Chaptor  House  at  Elgin  carries  up- 
wards of  40,0001b  on  the  square  foot,  and  there  was 
formerly  a heavy  lead  roof  on  it.  It  is  a red  sand 
stone,  and  has  borne  this  pressure  for  centuries. 

We  shall  therefore  take  50,000  lt>  per  foot  as  a 
load,  which  may  be  safely  laid  on  every  square  foot 
in  the  arch.  A cubic  foot  of  stone  weighs  about  1601b 
per  foot  ; and  brick  weighs  less.  Suppose,  there- 
fore, the  arch  to  be  one  foot  thick  at  the  crown,  and 
the  keystone  one  cubic  foot,  it  will  bear  a horizontal 
thrust  of  50,0001b,  that  is,  312$  times  its  weight. 

But,  50,000 : 160 ::  R : Tang.  1 1'  0*  3"',  which  will 
be  the  angle  of  the  key -stone  in  that  case.  So  that 
an  arch  of  3L2}  feet  radius,  or  a semicircular  arch  of 
625  feet  span,  might  bear  to  have  a key-stone  of  a 
foot  deep,  without  risking  its  being  crushed  more 
than  in  structures  which  have  already  stood  for  many 
years.  And  this  may  be  called  the  limit  of  stone 
arch  building ; for  if  wc  double  the  depth  of  the  stone, 
we  will  thereby  double  the  weight  also,  and  its  ratio 
to  the  horizontal  thrust  will  still  he  the  same.  In- 
deed this  limit  docs  not  much  exceed  what  has  been 
actually  executed.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly  is  an  arch  of  250  feet  radius ; and 
Gautier  mentions  a platband  in  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Nismcs,  the  camber  of  which,  after  set- 
tling, would  make  it  a portion  of  an  arch  of  280  feet 
radius.  The  length  or  span  is  26}  French  feet,  the  rise 
•nly  4 inches,  and  therefore  the  diameter  of  its  circle 
would  be  560  English  feet. 

This  singularly  bold  platband  was  made  under  the 
conduct  of  Pere  Mourguea,  after  the  design  of  Cubi- 
sol,  an  able  architect.  The  stones  arc  1 foot  thick, 
their  depth  is  2 feet  towards  the  key,  and  2 feet  4 
inches  at  each  end.  It  had  a camber  given  it  of  about 
fi  or  7 inches,  and  descended  near  3 inches  on  striking 
the  centres.  (Gautier.) 

We  see,  that  the  horizontal  pressure  does  not  de- 
termine tlie  vertical  thickness  of  the  arch-stone.  But 
as  we  pass  down  the  arch,  it  is  plain  that  the  butting 
surfaces  must  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
tangential  pressure. 

At  siaty  degrees  from  the  vertex,  granting  that 
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the  arch  is  equilibrated,  the  depth  of  the  arch-stones  Theory- 
must  be  doubled  ; and  though  the  equilibration  be  — 
carried  no  farther,  yet,  at  the  springing  or  horizontal 
joint,  a small  increase  will  still  be  necessary.  The 
ratio  will  soon  be  found.  To  the  square  of  the 
weight  of  the  semi-arch,  add  the  square  of  the  hori- 
zontal thrust,  the  square  root  of  the  sum  is  the  pres- 
sure at  the  springing.  If  we  divide  this  by  the  hori- 
zontal thrust,  it  wiu  give  the  thickness  at  the  spring- 
ing, compared  with  that  which  is  necessary  at  the 
crown.  Or  if  wc  divide  it  by  31 2|,  it  will  give  the 
smallest  depth  of  joint  which  should  be  used  at  the 
springing.  The  thrust  and  weight  are  supposed  to 
be  given  in  solid  feet.  If  given  in  pounds,  divide  the 
above  quotient  by  160,  or  divide  at  once  by  50,000. 

Example.  Required  the  thickness  of  the  lower 
joints  for  a semicircular  arch,  when  the  weight  of  a 
section  of  a foot  in  breadth  from  the  crown  of  the 
arch  to  the  springing  is  60,000  fh,  and  the  horizontal 
thrust  is  20,000  lb,  which  answers  nearly  to  a 60 
feet  arch,  4 feet  thick  at  the  crown. 

50, 000)63, 250( 

1 ,265  feet, 

or  1 foot  3f  inches  nearly ; of 
course  the  vertical  section,  or 
key  stone,  might  be  only 

f§£§£=f.°f  a foot»  or  *r 

123Y400  inches,  if  it  were  necessary  so 

jgg  to  reduce  it. 

“Slo  See. 
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For  another  example,  take  a 50  feet  arch,  having 
5 feet  thickness  at  crown.  The  semi-arch  may  he 
found  sufficiently  near,  by  multiplying  the  half  span 
into  the  half  height  to  the  road,  viz.  25  X 15=375. 
And  the  horizontal  thrust  5x25=  125  feet  of  stone, 
375’ =140600,  125*=  13625,  their  sum  is  156250, 
the  square  root  of  which,  divided  by  312}-,  gives 
1 .265,  or  1 foot  S inches ; and  here  again  the  verti- 
125 

cal  section  might  be  or  4f  inches  only. 

If  wc  calculate  upon  the  same  principles,  the  depth 
of  arch  stone  at  the  spring  course  of  a semi-circle  of 
100  feet  span.  10  feet  thick  at  crown,  wc  shall 
find  it  to  be  5 feet,  and  at  the  crown  the  depth  may 
be  19  inches.  In  the  great  arches  of  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  the  thickness  at  the  crown  is  about  4 feet  8 
inches,  the  span  128.2  feet,  and  height  32.  The  ho- 
rizontal thrust  is  great,  the  crown  being  drawn  with 
a radius  of  150  feet;  consequently  this  arch  wonld 
require  a depth  at  springing  of  about  4 feet.  But 
when  the  centre  was  struck,  the  crown  of  this  arch 
descended  23  inches,  which  has  rendered  it  a portion 
of  a much  larger  circle,  and  has  greatly  increased 
the  horizontal  thrust.  After  all,  the  pressure  at 
the  springing  is  scarcely  greater  than  in  the  last 
example,  and  the  depth  of  joint  there  need  not 
have  exceeded  5 feet.  It  is  nearly  three  times  that, 
and  even  at  the  crown  the  thickness  is  4 greater 
than  the  increased  thrust  would  require.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  risk  this  singular 
arch  has  run,  it  may  yet  long  remain  a monument  of 
the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  able  architect  who  de- 
signed it. 
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Theory.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  French  ar- 
chitecU  Perronet  and  Soufflot,  made  an  experi- 
ment on  the  strength  of  the  stone  of  which  it  was 
composed.  They  found,  that  a cubic  foot  of  it,  which 
weighs  152  lb,  required  240,000  tb.  to  crush  it.  In 
the  above  investigation  we  have  only  taken  it  at  50,000. 

The  thickness  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  reduced  so  much  as  we  have  sup- 
posed in  the  above  examples.  This  part  of  the 
structure  is  liable  to  be  strained  transversely.  And 
it  has  been  found,  that  when  stone,  or  other  matter, 
is  bearing  a great  pressure  longitudinally,  its  strength 
against  a transverse  strain  is  thereby  much  diminished. 
But,  independent  of  that,  there  is  another  cause  for 
preserving  the  crown  of  a greater  thickness.  The 
varying  pressure  of  carriages  would  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce some  motion  among  small  stones ; this  would 
chip  away  their  angles,  and  accelerate  the  destruction 
of  the  building.  But  there  is  seldom  any  need  for 
this  reduction.  In  most  cases,  it  would  only  be  ad- 
ditional labour. 


Of  Piers. 

Of  Piers*  The  piers  and  abutments  of  a bridge  must  be  so 
constructed,  that  each  arch  raav  stand  independent 
of  its  neighbours.  For  though,  by  the  mutual  abut- 
ment of  arch  against  arch,  tnc  whole  may  rest  upon 
very  slender  piers,  if  once  the  structure  is  erected  ; 
yet,  as  they  must  bo  formed  singly,  and  are  exposed 
to  many  accidents,  it  will  be  best  to  contrive  them, 
that  the  destruction  of  one  arch  may  not  involve  in  it 
that  of  the  whole. 

Some  of  the  writers,  on  the  principles  of  bridges, 
in  treating  this  department  of  their  subject,  have 
found  it  necessary,  by  the  help  of  the  higher  calcu- 
lus, to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi-arch. 
The  solution  of  the  problem,  we  are  convinced,  so 
far  as  it  is  useful  in  practice,  lies  much  nearer  the 
surface. 

The  reader  has  already  frequently  seen,  that  the 
ultimate  pressure  may,  in  every  case,  be  reduced  to 
two  others,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  semi-arch  above, 
and  the  horizontal  thrust.  In  the  equilibrated  arch, 
this  pressure  is  directed  perpendicularly  to  the  joints 
of  the  sections } and  these  being  usually  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  curve,  the  pressure  is  m the  direc- 
tion of  the  tangent  to  the  arch.  Hence,  we  have 
often  called  it  the  tangential  pressure.  Upon  this 
principle,  however,  when  the  curve  springs  at  right 
angles  to  the  horizon,  an  infinite  pressure  is  required 
in  the  vertical  direction, — a supposition  which  cannot 
have  place  in  practice.  We  must  accordingly  call  in 
the  assistance  of  friction  in  that  case  ; a force  which 
may  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  horizontal  thrust,  and. 
which,  increasing  with  the  superincumbent  weight, 
very  fortunately  Keeps  pace  also  with  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  oppose. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  friction  is  so  contrived, 
upon  the  principles  already  explained,  that  there  is 
xo  danger  of  any  slide  at  the  horizontal  or  springing 
joint  ; it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  no  slide  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  any  horizontal  course  below 
that,  till  we  arrive  at  the  foundation  ; for  the  disturb- 
ing force  is  constant,  but  the  friction  increases  as  we 
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descend.  Our  principal  care  then  mult  be,  that  tl*  TWcty. 
pier  does  not  overset,  by  turning  on  the  farther  joint 
E of  its  base,  as  a fulcrum.  Take  a in  the  horizon-  fU71 
tal  joint,  A a as  the  centre  of  pressure.  Draw  «V  p?* 
to  represent  the  weight  of  the  semi-arch,  and  VTtbe  1 ’ 
horizontal  thrust  j then  T a is  the  ultimate  pressure  t 
and  if,  when  produced,  it  falls  within  the  base  of  the 
pier,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  can  never  overturn 
it.  And  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the  weight 
of  the  pier  j for  if  that  were  a mass  of  ice,  immerifd 
to  the  springing  in  water,  the  case  would  be  exactly 
the  same. 

But  the  pier  itself  has  a considcrablcetability, arising 
from  its  own  weight ; and  even  though  the  direction 
of  the  ultimate  pressure  of  the  arch  alone  pass  ett  af 
the  base,  the  tendency  to  overturn  the  pier  may  be 
balanced  by  its  weight.  This  weight  may  be  sup- 
'posed  concentrated  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
pier,  and  of  course  to  act  in  the  vertical  line  which 
bisects  it. 

Its  effect  will  be  nearly  found  by  laying  off  in  that 
line  from  the  point  q , where  the  direction  of  the  old- 
mate  pressure  of  the  arch  intersects  it,  qrstothe 
weight  of  the  pier,  and  taking  qtzsthe  ultimate  pm- 
surc=nT,  ana  completing  the  parallelogram,  the  dia- 
gonal drawn  from  q will  represent  the  direction  sod 
magnitude  of  the  united  pressure  of  the  arch  and  pier. 
This  is  not  strictly  accurate ; it  would  be  so  if  a and q 
coincided,  which  is  the  case  with  a single  arch  standing 
on  a pillar : but  in  general,  the  ultimate  pressure  is 
still  more  favourable  than  this.  Its  direction  at  aoy 
point  is  in  the  tangent  of  a curve,  which  approaches 
the  vertical  as  we  descend,  since  the  proportion  ari- 
sing from  the  weight  of  the  pier  increases  with  its. 
height. 

In  order  to  find  analytical  expressions  for  these 
forces,  let  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch  =f.  The 


weight  of  the  half  arch  zzat  and  that  of  tbe  pier 
=/>,  the  height  of  the  pier  to  the  springing  of  the 
arch  zz/i,  the  breadth  at  tbe  base  =o. 

1.  Then  tbe  horizontal  thrust  acting  in  AG» 
tends  to  overturn  the  pier*  and  its  force  round  tbe 
fulcrum  E will  be  represented  by  multiplying  it  by 
the  perpendicular  distance  AD=  vix.  Ax<* 

2.  Tnc  weight  of  the  pier  acts  in  the  direction  BC. 
and  its  effect  will  be  represented  by  multiplying  it  by 
the  leverage  CE*  viz.^Xl^* 

3.  The  arch  sets  with  the  leverage  EK,  whicb  is 
not  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  pier,  by  the  part 
KDzcAH,  say  4 of  the  depth  of  the  joint  at  the 
springing.  This  will  never  exceed  one-fourth  of  tb* 
breadth,  when  two  different  rings  of  arch-stones  ri* < 
from  the  same  pier,  unless  the  pier  widen  brio*- 
Call  EK,  therefore  ~ j b. 

We  have  now  htzz^b  p±±ba  ; whence, 

, ht  4 A / , .» 

1st,  bzz  — r=r — — ■— — , and  consequently, 

4 p+}a  « P+*a  . . 

To  find  the  least  breadth  of  the  pier  at  its  bar, 
divide  the  horizontal  thrust  by  half  the  pier  added 
to  three  fourths  of  the  half  arch.  Multiply  ihe 
height  of  the  pier  by  the  quotient. 

2d,  bzz + that  is. 


The  height  of  a pier  to  the  springing,  having  * 
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ify.  given  base  and  weight,  is  found  by  adding  the  half 
* pier  to  three  fourths  of  the  arch,  multiplying  by  the 
breadth  of  the  base,  and  dividing  by  the  horizontal 

thrust. 


| ba  ^ 


or  the  weight  of  the  pier  cannot  be  less  than  the 
excess  of  the  horizontal  thrust  multiplied  by  twice 
the  height  of  the  pier,  ami  divided  by  the  base, 
above  one  and  a half  times  the  semi-arch. 

In  the  above  determination  it  may  be  observed, 
that  we  consider  the  weight  of  the  pier  as  indepen. 
dent  of  its  base.  Now,  though  it  may  he  aaid  with 
propriety,  that  the  weight  of  the  pier  cannot  be 
known  until  we  know  its  thickness,  which  is  the 
very  thing  sought,  yet  a little  Consideration  will 
shew,  that  we  may  give  different  magnitudes  to  piers 
which  have  equal  bases,  and  that,  either  by  altering 
the  outline  of  their  sides,  the  density  of  their  struc- 
ture, the  gravity  of  their  materials,  or  the  weight  of 
solid  matter  over  them,  we  may  therefore,  when  the 
base  is  given,  apply  the  weight  necessary  to  keep 
the  pier  m equilibrio,  provided  this  does  not  require 
the  pier  to  be  any  more  thau  a solid  mass  up  to  the 
roadway.  Should  the  base  assumed  admit  of  the  pier 
being  much  less  than  the  solid  parallelepiped,  wc 
may  diminish  it  in  various  ways  ; as,  1st,  By  opening 
arches  over  the  pier,  where,  in  case  of  floods,  we 
will  procure  an  addition  to  the  water-way  ; a prac- 
tice very  usual  in  the  ancient  structures  : or,  2d,  By 
tapering  the  pier  towards  the  springing  of  the  arches, 
or  by  making  each  pier  only  a row'  of  pillars  in  the 
line  of  the  stream,  arching  them  together  at  top;  a 
mode  which  may  perhaps  be  objectionable  in  a water- 
way, but  which  would  nave  a very  striking  and  light 
effect  in  land  arches.  Something  of  this  kind  nas 
been  done  by  Perronet  at  the  Pont  St  Maxell ce. 

When  piers  indeed  are  to  he  exceedingly  high,  as 
in  the  columns  which  arc  sometimes  employed  in  sup- 
porting a lofty  aqueduct,  the  best  way  is  to  make 
them  hollow,  ana  give  them  stability,  by  enlarging 
the  base.  They  wtll,  in  that  case,  press  less  on  the 
foundations,  be  less  expensive,  and  they  may  be 
greatly  stiffened  by  hooping. 

Indeed  it  is  not  usual  to  make  piers  solid  all  the 
way  up  to  the  road;  the  spandrel-walls  are  carried 
back  so  far  as  to  unite  with  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing arch,  are  locked  together  by  a cross  wall  just 
over  the  middle  of  the  pier,  having  also  walls  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  whole  arched  or  flagged  over  from 
spandrel  to  spandrel  just  under  the  roadways. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  case  of  solidity  will  enable  us 
to  aaaign  a limit  to  the  breadth  of  piers,  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  be  acquainted  with,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  that  investigation. 

The  weight  of  the  pier  in  that  case  will  be  as  the 
rectangle  under  its  height  and  thickness,  expressing 
the  weight  of  arch  and  pier  by  the  cubic  feet  of 
•tone.  The  pier  indeed  will  be  somewhat  more  ; for 
the  sterlings  or  breakwaters,  at  each  end,  will  add 
something  to  its  stability ; and  this  will  be  still  fur- 
ther increased  in  proportion  to  the  horizontal  push, 
if  the  whole  bridge  be  wider  at  the  foundation  than 


at  top,  as  is  very  common.  Excluding  these  colla- 
teral advantages,  we  shall  consider  the  whole  is  rec-  ' 
tangular,  and  then  the  stability  may  be  found  in  the 

longitudinal  section.  We  have  already  k axr  *v  » 

and  in  the  case  of  a parallelogram  C 

being  the  height  from  springing  to  tne  roan  way.  By 
substitution  tnere  arises  (A  4-  c)  + 1 ab=ht  ; 
and  by  resolving  this  quadratic  equation,  we  have 

v-  *• 


Theory. 


\*jT+i)J  W+Z) 

tHu*.  4 = 


for- 


mula for  the  thickness  of  solid  piers  to  support  equi- 
librated arches  ; and  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the 
arch  be  understood  to  act  otherwise  than  at  £ the 
thickness  of  the  pier,  this  coefficient  may  be  altered 
accordingly. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  above,  take  an  ExpUna- 
arch  of  100  feet  span,  six  feet  thick  at  the  crown  t«»n  of  the 
and  semicircular.  The  horizontal  thrust  is  6 X -50  *ornm 
=300  cubic  feet  ; and  let  us  take  the  weight  of  the 
half  arch  as  = 1200  at  a medium,  since,  on  account  of 
the  open  spandrel,  it  may  be  considerably  varied.  Sup- 
pose the  arch  sprung  at  18  feet  high,  then  A-$-c=74 
2 hi  2.  18.  300 

74 — =146* 

-*Sir-  (uSa)-—* 

and  *<'146+147.93=17.14, 

from  which  aubtract  wc  have  4.9?, 

or  5 feet  nearly,  for  the  thickneu  of  the  pier, 
which  ie  not  one-twentieth  of  the  ipan.  Io  an  ex* 
ample  nearly  the  one  an  thia,  13  feet  haa  been 
giecn  by  an  eminent  mathematician  for  the  thickneaa 
of  the  piers  but  the  reaaon  is,  that  the  stability 
which  the  pier  derive!  from  the  auperincumbent  arch, 
has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  ; an  oversight 
the  more  extraordinary,  aince  it  if  evident,  that  unleta 
thia  weight  did  bear  completely  on  the  pier,  it  could 
have  no  tendency  whatever  to  overturn  it. 

Suppose  that  c in  the  above  formula  ia  sO,  or, 
what  u the  same  thing,  that  the  pier  ia  carried  a. 
higher  than  the  apringing, 

wchave4=y2<  + -|_- 

And  in  an  arch  of  the  above  dimensions, 

2 (=600,  t4  = rvrjif10  =30,  when  equated 


4*' 
=8500 


4X18 


•/ 3100— -50=55.68— 50=5.68  nearly,  or  about 
a aeventh  part  more  than  the  (ormer.  We  aee  there, 
fore  how  little  the  atability  may  depend  on  the  mere 
weight  of  the  pier. 

We  may  have  a proof  of  the  accuracy  of  thia  de- 
termination, by  comparing  it  with  the  formula  6m 

given  for  the  thickneti  of  piera,  via.  &=—*■*—,  ht, 

iP-rta 

or  the  overturning  force,  will  be  300x18=5100. 
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Theory.  The  pier  in  the  first  case,  taking  it  at  5 feet,  will  be 
5 x 74=370,  and  } p -\-  \n  will  be  1 85  -f-  900  or 
1085 ; multiply  this  by  5,  we  have  5425,  a little 
more  only  than  the  overturning  force,  as  the  thick- 
ness was  taken  at  5 feet,  which  is  a little  in  excess. 
The  reader,  if  he  chooses  to  go  through  the  calcula- 
tion for  himself,  will  find  4.97  agree  exactly. 

In  the  second  case,  the  pier  =5.68  nearly,  X 18 
= 102.24,  and  its  half  =51.12,  which  added  to  900, 
and  multiplied  by  5.68,  gives  5402.3.  A trifle  in 
excess,  because  5.68,  like  the  former,  is  only  an  ap- 
proximate number. 

The  weight  of  the  pier  in  this  case  making  so 
small  a part  of  the  whole  resisting  force,  we  may 
readily  believe,  that  its  total  immersion  in  water 
would  make  no  great  addition  to  the  requisite  thick- 
* ness.  Stone,  when  so  immersed,  loses  about  f of  its 
weight,  being  in  specific  gravity  about  2|  times  that 
of  water  ; and,  in  the  above  example,  were  the  whole 
pier  under  water,  it  ought  to  be  about  a fiftieth  part 
thicker. 

Wc  have  hitherto  supposed  the  arch  equilibrated, 
at  least  as  far  as  is  conveniently  practicable,  in  which 
ca6e  the  horizontal  thrust  is  represented  by  the  rec- 
tangle under  the  radius  and  thickness  at  crown. 
But  if  the  equilibration  of  the  arch  has  not  been  at- 
tended to,  we  must  consider  whether  any  uncommon 
weight  about  the  shoulders  may  not  produce,  by  the 
help  of  friction,  a thrust  in  the  arch  fully  equivalent 
to  what  would  arise  from  a greater  thickness  at  the 
crown  j and  our  calculations  are  to  be  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  given  the  arch  a 
weight  in  the  above  example  which  is  nearly  that  of 
solioity.  But  in  general  the  arch  weighs  much  less. 
The  most  common  case,  where  the  stability  of  the 
pier  is  any  way  doubtful,  is  when  it  carries  no  more 
than  the  ring  of  arch-stones,  and  before  it  is  assisted 
by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  backing.  The 
weight  keeping  the  pier  steady,  is  now  much  dimi- 
nished ; while  the  horizontal  thrust  is  unaltered ; 
for,  if  not  propagated  by  weight,  it  is  by  means  of 
the  friction  of  the  sections  propagated  to  the  pier, 
so  as  to  act  against  it  in  the  same  manner  as  if  com- 
pleted. 

Now,  as  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the  arch 
will  be  made  thinner  at  the  spring-courses  than  at 
the  crown,  while  any  additional  thickness  of  the 
former  is  always  in  favour  of  the  piers,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition,  that  a regular  annulus, 
or  ring  of  stones,  is  laid  on  them  everywhere  of  equal 
thickness.  Suppose  this  thickness,  as  before,  to  be  6 
feet.  In  that  case  the  semi-arch  of  the  above  dimensions 


measures  499.5,  or  500  feet,  and  V 2 < 


3a  f 

— 4*=V  ( 


+(«)■ 


600+ 


1500 

4.18 


— —=32.13—20.83, 


or  11 A feet  for  the  breadth  of  the  pier.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  likely  that  the  arch  would  have  6 feet 
thickness  of  crown  in  these  circumstances  ; 2,  or  at 
most  3 feet,  would,  in  all  probability  be  thought 
sufficient  for  a depth  of  keystone ; and  a ring  of 


arch-stones  2 feet  deep  will  require  a pterof9f«t  Th** 
only.  If  we  build  up  the  pier  behind  the  springing  y— 
for  about  6 feet,  this  thickness  may  be  reduced  to 
8 feet ; and  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  ro  do  go 
in  a cate  of  this  kind,  to  prevent  the  lower  sectiom 
of  the  arch  from  sliding  away. 

The  above  example  is  taken  for  a semicircular 
arch;  and  though  the  reader  must  see,  that  the 
thickness  of  the  pier  is  in  no  certain  proportion  to 
the  span,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious,  that  those 
writers  who  derive  it  from  that,  have  hitherto  erred 
considerably  in  excess.  It  is  usually  stated  at  Tf  for 
semicircles  ; but  we  sec,  that  in  the  most  unfavour, 
able  circumstances,  it  need  not  exceed  | of  the  span, 
and  may  often  be  made  much  less.  This,  however, 
we  state  with  limitation,  referring  to  the  height  of 
pier  above  given  ; for  were  the  pier  much  higher,  it 
must  be  made  thicker ; if  the  pier  be  infinitely  high, 
the  weight  of  the  arch  sinks  into  insignificance,  and 
the  thickness,  =a/2f,  which  in  the  above  arch  6 
feet  thick  is  =24|  feet  nearly,  and  in  general,  if 

the  thickness  at  crown  = - of  radius,  then  V'T Is 


J*-—  = rJ\ * l^at  taking# the  span,  m=2n,  the 
thickness  = # J -- ; whence  this  rule  for  the 


thickness  of  a pier  of  infinite  height.  Find  what 
part  the  thickness  at  crown  is  of  the  span,  extract 
the  square  root,  and  multiply  it  by  the  span  for  the 
thickness ; or  thus,  multiply  the  diameter  by  the 
thickness  at  crown,  and  extract  the  souare  root. 

One  of  the  loftiest  bridges  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  that  of  Alcantara,  over  the  Tagus,  m 
Spain.  It  is  stated  by  Don  Antonio  Ponz,  ia  hii 
hiage  d ’ Espana , to  consist  of  six  arches,  the  two 
largest  110  teet  in  span,  the  water  at  the  lowest  « 
42  feet  deep  ; from  the  surface  of  which,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  springing  of  the  middle  arches,  87 ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  upper  surface,  76 ; which, 
with  the  4 feet  and  a half  of  parapet,  make  the 
whole  205  feet  and  a half,  (more  correctly,  209}). 
Taking  then  the  thickness  at  crown  as  equivalent  to 
16  feet,  and  the  diameter  110,  the  thickness  for  an 
infinite  height  should  be  42  feet.  They  are  58  ia 
thickness,  and  129  feet  high.  Let  us  now  try  this 
thickness  by  the  general  formula  given  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  Section. 

The  lower  or  immersed  part  42  feet  high,  and  58 
broad,  is  1596 ; but  of  this  j-  are  to  be  deducted  oo 
account  of  the  immersion,  leaving  for  that  part  958. 
The  pier  from  thence  to  the  springing  is  87  by  38, 
or  3306.  We  must  suppose  such  a pier  built  up  be- 
tween the  arches  to  at  least  | of  the  height,  or  about 
20  feet ; but  on  account  of  a set  oflf  which  appear? 
in  the  design,  we  shall  suppose  the  breadth  still  38 
on  an  average,  which  makes  760,  and  the  whole  piet 
5024,  and  its  half  is  2512.  To  this  add  * of  tl* 
semi- arch  ; say  $ x55  x 16=660,  and  we  have  3172. 
By  this  number  let  us  divide  the  product  of  the  ho- 
rizontal thrust  and  height  of  pier,  that  is,  16x55 
X 129=  1 13520,  and  wc  find  about  36  feet,  very  orv 
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the  actual  breadth.  Arc  we  to  look  upon  this  near 
coincidence  as  the  effect  of  chance,  of  science,  or  the 
habit  of  the  builder  ? We  rather  think  of  the  first. 

When  the  arch  is  a segment  less  than  a semicircle* 
a greater  thickness  of  pier  becomes  necessary.  For 
the  span  continuing  the  same,  we  must  either  make 
the  arch  a part  of  a circle  of  greater  radius,  which 
would  increase  the  horizontal  thrust,  or  wc  must,  in 
order  to  obviate  that,  diminish  the  thickness  at  the 
crown.  In  either  case  the  weight  of  the  arch  is  di- 
minished* and  with  it  the  assistance  which  it  gives 
to  the  stability  of  the  pier. 

Take  a segment  of  100  feet  span  and  the  versed 
sine  40,  and  suppose  the  pier  18  feet  high,  and  the 
arch  6 feet  thick  in  the  crown,  as  in  last  example. 
The  radius  of  this  arch  will  be  51.25,  and  the  thrust 
307.5.  The  weight  of  this  arch  will  be  less  than 
the  former;  let  us  take  it  at  110.0,  and  if  the  calcu- 
lation be  completed,  as  in  the  first  example,  the  thick- 
ness of  pier  will  be  found  =5.85  feet 

But  suppose  the  pier  carried  no  higher  than  the 
spring  and  ring  of  archstones*  six  feet  thick,  firmly 
bonded  into  it.  The  half  arch  will  be  443  cubic  feet ; 
the  thrust  will  remain  as  before ; and  from  the  formula 


_ 3 a j» 

2‘+4*i 


So 


we  have  for  the  thickness  of 


the  pier  13.35  feet. 

And  for  a ring  of  stones  2 feet  thick,  we  have 
9*35  feet  only. 

As  another  example,  take  a segment  of  100  feet 
span  with  a rise  of  only  25  feet,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  arch  of  120  degrees,  let  the  height  of  the  pier 
and  vertical  thickness  be  as  before.  The  radius  will 
be  654  fccl»  an£l  lhe  thrtst,  where  the  crown  is  6 
feet  thick,  will  be  393,  taking  the  half  arch  at  775 ; 
we  have  for  the  pier  7.46,  and  a similar  increase  be- 
comes necessary  in  the  other  cases. 

If  the  versed  sine  of  the  same  arch  be  reduced  to 
10  feet,  the  radius  is  then  130  feet,  and  thrust  =780, 
the  arch  being  taken  as  every  where  6 feet,  we  find 
very  nearly  40  feet  as  the  thickness  of  pier : it  will 
be  exactly  40  feet  if  a horizontal  arch  with  joints 
drawn  to  a radius  of  130  feet  be  introduced  in  its 
stead.  The  enormous  thickness  of  pier  which  be- 
comes necessary  for  these  flat  segments,  precludes,  in 
a great  measure,  the  possibility  of  employing  them  in 
practice ; and  indccu  wc  do  know,  that  a horizon- 
tal arch  of  100  feet  must  be,  in  a great  measure,  a 
visionary  structure. 

There  is  an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry,  which 
might  not  be  unappropriated  noticed  here,  we  mean  the 
lowest  versed  sine  that  can  be  U6ed  for  arches  in  pro- 
portion to  the  span.  We  conceive  this,  however,  as 
in  a great  measure  a practical  question.  We  have  al- 
ready given  some  idea  of  the  greatest  possible  arch 
of  stone  or  brick  ; a segment  of  that  circle  may,  of 
course,  be  employed  in  any  situation,  but  the  piers 
(if  the  arch  be  of  considerable  span  and  height  to  the 
springing)  must  be  made  very  great.  Indeed  the 
investigation  depends  intimately  on  the  thickness  of 

£icrs.  We  ought  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
.rgest  pier  that  can  be  trusted,  and  this,  wc  con- 
trive, depends  chiefly  on  the  care  of  the  mason;  for 


stone,  and  especially  cement,  is  a compressible  sub- 
stance ; and  when  an  arch  is  very  flat,  a very  small 
yielding  at  the  springing  produces  an  enormous  de- 
pression at  the  crown,  insomuch  that  there  may  be 
reason  to  dread,  lest  the  arch  pass  down  below  the 
horizontal  line,  and  fall  to  pieces  before  the  stability 
of  the  abutments  can  be  acted  upon.  A compression 
in  the  joints  is  equivalent  to  a yielding  at  the  abut- 
ments, and  appears  equally  difficult  of  remedy. 

In  great  horizontal  thrusts,  where  the  segment  is 
flat,  the  immersion  of  the  pier  in  water  comes  to  have 
an  important  effect.  On  the  weight  of  the  pier,  in 
those  cases,  the  stability  chiefly  depends,  and  a de- 
duction from  that  of  two  fifths  must  be  compensated 
by  enlarging  the  thickness.  For  example,  iti  the  arch 
of  100  feet  span,  with  25  feet  rise,  and  piers  20  feet 
high,  the  ring  of  stones  of  3 feet  at  the  crown  may 
be  set  on  a pier  of  14  feet  broad,  taking  the  half 
arch  at  180  feet.  But  if  the  pier  be  set  in  water  to 
the  springing,  it  will  lose  {•  of  its  weight ; and  its 
breadth  must  be  increased  nearly  to  I64  feet  ere  it 
has  the  same  degree  of  stability  as  before.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  this  case  the  stability  derived  from 
the  pier  itself  is  nearly  as  much  as  that  derived  from 
the  arch,  (coucciring  this  always  concentrated  in  the 
middle  of  the  half  of  the  pier,)  a diminution  of  f 
from  the  pier,  therefore  is  f of  the  whole,  and  must 
be  provided  for  by  an  increase  of  breadth,  not  just 
equal  to  f ; for  we  must  observe,  that  the  stability 
derived  from  the  arch  is  also  increased  thereby. 

But  indeed  the  immersion  of  the  pier,  if  it  be  very 
tall,  that  is,  if  the  depth  of  water  be  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  span,  will  demand  attention,  although  the 
arch  should  not  be  very  flat.  In  such  a case,  the 
stability  arising  from  the  pier  is  often  ss  great  as 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  weight  of  the  arch. 
It  can  seldom  be  greater,  and  consequently  can  sel- 
dom require  an  addition  of  more  than  one  fifth  of 
that  breadth,  which  would  be  sufficient  were  there 
no  immersion. 


Theory. 


We  might  easily  give  a theorem  for  this  in  rec- 
tangular piers ; but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  ; the 
effect  of  anv  addition  is  easily  determined  in  the  first 
formula,  which  we  think,  on  the  whole,  although 
only  tentative,  the  most  convenient  rule  for  the  prac- 
titioner. 

But  although  the  total  immersion,  even  of  a lofty 
pier,  will  seldom  require  anv  great  alteration  in  the 
tliickness,  there  is  yet  anotner  circumstance  which 
well  deserves  attention.  Bridges  are  often  built,  espe- 
cially in  a tide-way,  with  the  arches  springing  below 
the  high  waters  ; w'c  have  in  that  case  a diminution 
from  the  weight  of  the  arch  itself,  but  unless  the 
keystone  be  under  water,  the  horizontal  thrust  is  un- 
changed ; we  must,  accordingly,  in  our  calculation, 
make  the  same  diminution  for  that  part  of  the  arch 
which  is  thus  immersed,  as  wc  did  in  the  above  ex- 
ample for  the  piers.  The  result  will  oblige  us  still 
more  to  increase  the  thickness  of  pier. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  from  this  investi- 
gation respecting  the  piers,  that  the  increase  of 
Breadth  which  may  be,  and  usually  is  given  to  the 
pier,  is  of  much  less  importance,  on  account  of  the 
weight  that  is  thereby  gained,  than  by  its  increasing 
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the  length  of  that  arm  of  the  lever,  whereby  the 
weight  of  the  whole  resists  the  effect  of  the  horizon* 
tal  thrust  oversetting  it. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  building  up  the  pier  with 
perpendicular  sides,  we  should  think  it  more  advisa- 
Lie  to  begin  the  foundation  of  the  pier  on  a base 
much  wider  than  usual,  and  from  thence,  by  regular 
recesses,  or  otherwise,  gradually  to  diminish  it,  until,  at 
the  springing  of  the  arch,  it  doek  uot  exceed  the  depth 
of  the  two  arclutones,  while  the  outline  of  the  pier 
may  be  a curve  of  any  shape  that  is  most  pleasing. 
Many  advantages  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained 
by  this  construction  : the  water  way  will  be  enlarged  ; 
the  pier  equally  strong  ; the  stability  equally  great, 
nay,  much  greater  than  usual ; and  the  chance  of  the 
foundations  being  hurt  in  floods  will  be  greatly  di- 
minished : and  ail  this  with  a smaller  quantity  of  ma- 
terials. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  die  stability  of  piers,  it 
will  be  proper  to  request  the  reader's  attention  a 
little  longer  to  a case  which  we  have  hitherto  but 
slightly  noticed,  we  mean  when  the  waters  come  to  en- 
croach on  the  crown  of  the  arch.  In  this  event,  the 
stability  arising  from  the  arch  is  diminished  by  the 
loss  of  weight  in  all  that  part  which  is  immersed. 
The  horizontal  force  acts  as  before ; it  will  be  pro- 
pagated through  the  immersed  archstones.  The 
weight  of  the  pier  is  diminished  by  the  immersion. 
All  this  must  be  compensated  by  an  increase  of 
breadth  in  the  pier. 

Suppose  the  waters  to  rise  to  the  key-stone,  the 
horizontal  thrust  is  still  unaltered,  and  is  propagated 
as  before  ; the  intermediate  arch  stones,  however, 
lose  two-fifths  of  their  weight,  and,  supposing  them 
jointed  to  equilibration,  they  will  all  have  a tendency 
to  rise  and  slide  up.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  lower  stones  of  an  arch  with  radial  joints,  for  we 
know  that  these  have  such  a tendency  independent 
of  this.  What  therefore  is  there  to  prevent  them? 
Their  mutual  friction,  and  the  back  or  lateral  pres- 
sure only.  Their  friction,  however,  is  now  much  di- 
minished, and  so  is  the  weight  of  the  backing,  on 
account  of  the  immersion. 

In  drawing  the  limit  of  position  for  the  joints  to 
be  equilibrated  by  friction,  therefore,  in  Fig.  5.  we 
ought  to  diminish  the  lengths  on  the  line,  the  key 
section  only  excepted,  and  observe  tbc  effect  on  the 
position  of  the  joints ; the  general  effect  will  be,  to 
make  these  joints  approach  nearer  to  the  vertical,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  draw  them  to  lower  centres  ; and, 
if  we  are  so  inclined  to  admit  of  the  arches  being 
flatter  segments,  this  observation  is  of  use,  and  should 
be  attended  to  in  the  formation  of  culverts,  &c. 
which  are  often  glutted. 

Suppose,  now,  the  waters  to  rise  even  higher  than 
tbc  keystone,  the  weight  of  the  keystone  itself  be- 
ing diminished,  the  arch  will  be  in  the  very  same  pre- 
dicament as  if  it  were  formed  entirely  of  materials  of 
a smaller  specific  gravity  than  before,  and  its  chief 
danger  will  arise  from  the  transverse  action  of  the 
stream  tending  to  overset  it. 

This  will  be  the  rase  when  the  water,  having  free 
ingress  through  the  materials,  or  through  the  gut- 
ters of  the  bridge,  rises  as  fast  in  the  interior  of  the 
Building  as  without.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be 


expected.  Tlie  side  walls,  or  parapet,  may  be  to  u,--, 
formed,  as  not  to  admit  the  water  to  enter,  at  Inn  ■ — ~ j 
not  with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  arch  itself,  went 
•tire,  will  not,  for  it  is  all  laid  in  mortar.  Now,  in 
the  event  of  the  arch  being  formed  with  open  work 
in  the  haunches,  it  will  not,  wc  think,  be  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  thtre  may  be  a point  to  which,  if 
the  waters  arrive,  the  whole  weight  of  the  arch  may 
be  balanced  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  upon  the  in- 
trados  { ai»d  in  that  case,  it  would  be  shoved  off  ia 
one  mass  by  the  pressure  of  the  stream. 

This  is  by  no  means  even  an  improbable  supposi- 
tion, for  the  key-stone  itself  will  begin  to  note 
whenever  the  waters  rise  one  and  a half  times  its 
thickness  above  the  solid  matter  at  the  crown  ? and  it 
will  readily  be  granted,  that  every  other  section  is 
pressing  strongly  upwards  by  that  time.  It  may,  in. 
deed,  be  alleged,  that  the  pressure  of  dead  weight 
over  them  would  keep  them  down  long  after  that, 
and  this  we  do  not  deny \ but  the  derangement  which 
it  is  likely  will  have  taken  place  among  the  lower 
stones,  by  such  a pressure  acting  from  the  points  of 
the  wedges,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  such  as  t# 
render  the  destruction  of  the  arch  inevitable. 

For  example,  take  a stone  of  a foot  square,  and 
4 feet  deep  in  the  soffit,  near  the  springing  of  an 
arch  of  40  feet  rise  ; suppose  the  arch  full,  this  stooe 
is  pressed  back  with  the  weight  of  40  cubic  feet  of 
water ; that  is,  a force  of  four  tiroes  its  own  weight, 
and  as  a similar  force,  though  gradually  lessening, 
acts  npon  every  other  stone  to  the  crown  of  the  arch; 
it  is,  we  think,  very  obvious,  that  their  united  effect 
is  likely  to  be  of  much  more  consequence  than  the 
thrust  of  the  archstones. 

But  we  may  find  another  opportunity  for  render- 
ing these  motions  somewhat  more  precise,  by  sub- 
jecting the  forces  to  calculation,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  Culverts,  under  Inland  Navigation  the 
chief  case  where  such  a process  is  likely  to  occur  •,  sod 
which,  from  that  circumstance,  require  some  pccubsr 
maxims  of  construction. 


Of  the  Fall  under  Bridges. 

The  piers  of  a bridge  form  an  obstacle  in  the  vray  ^ ^ 
of  the  waters,  and  will  cause  them  to  rise  above  the  ^ _ 
general  level.  The  same  body  of  water  which  notn 
in  the  open  channel  must  be  conveyed  through  the 
openings  of  the  bridge.  The  narrower  that  pa***|F 
is,  the  swifter  must  be  the  current.  And  this  addi- 
tional swiftness  is  only  to  be  produced  by  a descent 
from  a greater  height.  Consequently,  the  water 
will  accumulate  above  the  obstruction,  until  it  rm 
off  as  fast  as  it  comes,  or  until  the  velocity  in  the 
contracted  water-way  be  to  that  in  the  open  channel, 
reciprocally  as  the  relative  sections  of  the  stream. 

Granting  that  the  velocities  of  the  running  vrtW 
arc  such  as  would  be  produced  by  falling  from. a cer- 
tain height  above  the  stream,  a principle  whi«a » « 
any  rate  sufficiently  just  for  our  purpose,  it  follow* 
that  the  fall,  or  accumulation  produced  by  the  ob- 
stacle, will  be  measured  by  the  difference  betwrea 
the  heights  which  would  be  requisite  for  prodocm§ 
the  two  velocities,  viz.  of  tbc  river  in  general,  ip* 
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ntotf.  of  the  current  ju»t  under  the  bridge.  But  if  a body 
fall  a feet  in  a tecond  of  time,  it  acquires  a velocity 
of  la  feet  per  second,  and  the  heights  are  as  the 
squares  of  the  velocities ; wherefore,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  velocity  e,  we  must  suppose  a fall  from  a 

pi  p ® 

height  = — or  — eipressing  o in  feet,  aod  neglect- 
° 4 a 1 64 

iag  that  tmall  fraction,  whereby  the  fall  of  a heavy 
body  in  one  second  exceeds  1G  feet. 

But  when  water  is  forced  from  a larger  channel 
through  a smaller  passage,  it  is  observed,  that  the 
stream  through  this  passage  is  contracted.  This  con- 
traction has  been  variously  stated.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  contracted  stream  to 
that  of  the  passage,  is  that  of  4 to  5,  or  .8  to  1,  ac- 
cording to  Bossut,  Michelotti,  and  Venturi. 

Buat  gives  - 6 to  9,  or  .660  to  1. 

And  Newton  21  to  25,  or  .84  to  1. 
Consequently,  if  o express  the  breadth  of  the  wa- 
ter-way between  the  piers,  fc  is  the  water-way 
contracted ; take  b tlic  breadth  of  the  channel, 

$c : b ::  v : v the  velocity  in  the  contraction ; 

and  to  produce  this  velocity,  we  need  a height,  or 

fill,  Of 


4 c | 


-f-  64,  and  the  difference  between  that 


and  the  former,  or  that  which  produces  the  original 


velocity  v,  will  be 


5b  v 


v> 

— — the  fall  sought  j or 
o* 


may  be  thus  expressed. 

Add  one  fourth  to  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  di- 
vide the  sum  by  the  water- may  under  the  arches ; from 
the  square  of  the  quotient  subtract  unity ; and  multiply 
the  remainder  by  the  square  of  one  eighth  part  of  Ike 
mean  velocity  of  the  stream  for  the  fall  in  feet. 

Upon  this  principle,  the  following  Table  is  con- 
structed. It  is  not  so  complete  as  could  be  wished, 
for  a great  deal  depends  on  the  dvpth  of  the  river  ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  not  so  easily  ascertained,  and 
the  due  consideration  of  it  would  extend  our  investi- 
gations much  further  than  the  present  subject  would 
warrant.  We  may  find  another  opportunity  to  com- 
municate some  further  researches  on  this  matter; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  what  we  give  here  will,  wr 
think,  be  of  no  small  value  to  the  engineer  and 
practical  bridge-builder.  Wc  have  given  a separate 
column  for  the  usual  designation  of  the  stream,  and 
for  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  which  will  just  bear 
the  velocities  expressed  in  the  first  column,  that  the 
use  of  the  Table  may  be  extended  and  facilitated. 
For,  by  this  means,  a look  at  the  bottom  will  deter- 
mine the  state  and  velocity  of  the  river,  without  the 
necessity  of  measuring  it.  We  next  give  the  bead 
or  fall  produced  by  various  obstructions,  and  the  ve- 
locity thereby  acquired,  from  whence  we  are  enabled 
to  form  an  idea  ot  the  action  likely  to  take  place  up- 
on the  bottom. 


The  rise  of  Water  produced  by  Obstructions  to  the  Current,  as  square  ended  Piers , or  abrupt  Projections. 
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Description  of  River. 


The  current, 
usually  termed 


Dull 
Gliding 
Smooth 
Uniform  tenors 


The  bottom, 
which  just  bears 
such  velocities. 


Ouse  and  mud 
Soft  clay 
Sand 
'Gravel 


~ ..  1 1 Pebbles 

Ordinary  I 


Shivers  and 
_ chingle 
Extraor-  iBouldcrs  and 
/ j soft  schist  u* 
f Stratified 


Freshes 


dinary 

Ploodi 


and  rapids  J ; rocks 
*udurat( 
rocks 


Obstructions . 


A II xrs ^ 

Heed  of  water,  and  velocity  produced  at  the  obstruction  in  fcctT~ 


n 


Head.  1 Vd.  ||  Head. 


.00 OSj  .34^ 


.00341  .683 
.01341  1.36. 

.0536  2.73J  .0580 
.1207  4.09  .1305 


.2146 

.3353 

.4828 

1.3H 


54  5 


8.18 


.01)36 


.35| 
.6! 

0145|  1.31 
2J 


.2320 


6.82  .3625  6.! 


.5320  8. 


13.64  1.45 


VeL~J  Head.  | Vc).  i Head.  I Vcl. 


a 

•is 


.0010,  .aii 
.oon|  .73 
.0162  l.k> 
.0650]  2.!  Ilf 
. I H>2  +.39 

.3600  5.86 


.0012  .37 


.0019  .75  .0069  .8* 

.0197  1.5  .0276  1.6 (I 

.0788  3.  .110+  3.33 

.1773  +.5  .2+8+  5. 


1 3.<)  1 1. 625 


.3152  6. 
7.5 
9. 
15. 


Head.  Vd. 


.0017  .+2 


.•1+16  6.66 
-6900J  8.33 
.9936  10. 

I 

112.76  16.3 
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The  rite  of  Water  produced  by  Obstructions  to  the  Current , CWmued. 


VtlocUn. 

Description  of  Rivers. 

Ohst  ructions. 

The  bottom. 

1 

II 

1 i 
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Per  see. 

P.  hour. 

The  current. 

w hich  ju»t  bears 

Mend  of  water,  nml  velocity  produced  at  the  o font  ruction  in  feet 

Vd 

Ft.  In. 

Miles. 

usually  termed 

■uch  velocities, 

Head. 

Vd.  Ulead. 

V«L 

Ilea.' 

Vel. 

Head. 

VeL 

Head. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Vf 
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« 

It 
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3* 
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Dull 
Gliding 
Smooth 
Uniform  tenor 

Ordinary  f 
Freshes  f 

Extraor-  “7 
1 diuary  ( 
Floods  f 
i and  rapids  J 
Torrents  and 
cataracts 

Ouse  and  mud 
Soft  clay 
Sand 
Gravel 
Pebble. 
Shivers  and 
chingle 
Boulders  and 
soft  schistus 
Stratified 
rocks 
Indurated 
rocks 

.0024 

.0098 

.0393 

.1572 

.3537 

.6288 

.9825 

I.U48 

3.930 

.4681  .005 
.937#  .020 
1.875]  .082 
3.75  | .328 
5.62  .738 

7.5  It. 312 

9.37  2.050 

11.21  2.952 

[8.20 

.87 

1.75 

2.5 
5. 

7.5 

10. 

.010 

.039 

.158 

.632 

1.4*8 

2.528 

3.950 

5.688 

15.8 

.83 

1.66 

3.33 

6.66 

10. 

.0*3 

.094 

.375 

1.50(1 

3.375 

6.00 

9-375 

13.5 

37.5 

1-75 

2.5 

5. 

10. 

.096 
■ SSfi 
1.516 
6.181 
13.911 

25. 

38. 

56. 

2J 

5. 

10. 

We  have  already  admitted,  that  this  Table  is  in- 
complete, yet  it  will,  in  all  probability,  answer  many 
useful  purposes.  The  science  of  hydraulics  is  as  yet 
60  empirical,  that  avc  can  seldom  predict  with  cer- 
tainty what  will  be  the  result  of  a proposed  combina- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  fall  or  head,  and  con- 
sequently the  velocity  acquired,  is  always  stated  too 
high,  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Table.  For 
the  contraction  of  one  fifth  of  the  breadth,  is  nearly 
as  much  as  is  observed  in  a narrow  pipe.  We  have, 
indeed,  made  no  allowance  for  the  contraction  or  di- 
minution of  effect  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  friction  and  other  causes  in  the  original  bed 
of  the  river.  Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  addi- 
tional head  which  is  requisite  to  overcome  this  fric- 
tion, over  and  above  that  which  is  due  to  the  assum- 
ed velocity  of  the  stream.  And  again,  the  friction 
increasing  under  the  piers,  from  the  increased  velocity 
of  the  stream,  will  require  also  an  additional  head  of 
water  to  overcome  it.  This,  in  small  velocities,  and 
with  small  obstructions,  is  a very  great  part  of  the 
whole  rise.  Its  proportion  diminishes  in  the  latter 
part  of  our  Table.  So  that,  in  all  useful  cases,  it  is 
likely  to  be  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  great  rate 
of  contraction  we  assume. 

In  order  that  the  Table  should  be  complete,  we 
must  divide  it  into  two  partB,  one  referring  to  the  ve- 
locity, and  the  other  to  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
river’s  surface,  for  a space  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  bridgt*.  The  depth,  too,  » a material  consideration 
in  discovering  the  acquired  velocity.  But  we  do  not 
see  the  importance  of  these  minutiae,  for  the  requisite 
data  are  not  to  be  obtained  with  similar  exactness. 

As  an  example  of  the  purposes  to  which  this  Ta- 
ble may  be  applied,  let  us  suppose  that  a bridge  is  to 
be  built  over  a river  of  100  feet  wide,  the  usual  ve- 
locity of  which  is  3 feet  per  second,  and,  of  course, 
the  bed  is  in  all  likelihood  composed  chiefly  of  round 
pebbles.  Let  these  pebbles  and  gravel  be  supposed 
to  extend  to  the  depth  of  3 feet,  and  under  that  a 
stratum  of  fine  firm  clay.  Let  it  be  proposed  to 
give  the  bridge  a water-way  of  75  feet,  that  is  to  say, 
two  abutments  projecting  4$  feet  each,  and  two 


piers  of  8 feet  thick  each,  a centre  arch  of  35  feet, 
and  two  side  arches  of  20  feet  span  each.  It  is  only 
proposed  to  lay  the  foundations  two  feet  below  the 
bed,  and  to  spring  the  centre  arch  2 feet  above  the 
usual  waters,  giving  it  a rise  of  one-third  of  the  spac. 
Let  us  inquire  whether  such  a structure  is  likely  to 
be  durable. 

From  the  Table  it  appears,  that  the  obstruction 
being  one-fourth,  and  velocity  3 feet,  the  head  will 
be  .2484,  or  about  3 inches,  and  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  encroach  on  the  crown.  But  the  velocity 
under  the  bridge  will  be  5 feet  per  second,  and,  of 
course,  would  require  boulder  stones  or  rock  to 
withstand  it ; the  gravel  bed  will  therefore  be  cut  up 
under  the  bridge,  and  to  a depth  which,  although 
not  easily  predicted,  is  likely  to  be  that  which  will 
make  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  current,  allowing 
for  contraction,  as  great  as  where  the  river  is  free. 
For  this  will  restore  the  original  velocity,  and  p«- 
vent  farther  damage,  provided  the  pebbly  stratum 
holds  to  that  depth  ; for  should  the  strata  below  be 
harder  or  coarser  the  damage  will  be  less,  and  if  soft- 
er the  contrary. 

Suppose,  again,  the  depth  of  the  river,  in  its  uiual 
tenors,  to  be  3 feet  at  the  left,  and  4 feet  at  the 
right  pier.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  such  a 
difference  of  depth  ; and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  inequality,  the 
erection  of  the  bridge  does  little  or  nothing  to  re- 
move it.  We  may  therefore  suppose  the  ineauality 
of  depth  as  likely  to  continue,  whatever  other  cnangei 
arc  produced.  . 


At  left  Pier. 

At  right  Pic. 

Original  depth  io  feet  .... 

3.  . . 

. . 4. 

Increase  for  obstruction,  \ . 

1.  . . 

. . 1.33 

4. 

5.33 

And  * for  contraction  on  the \ 
above  principle J 

1.  . . 

New  depth  being  as  required  7 
velocity J 

5.  . . 

. . 6.66 

Deduct  original  depth  . . • 

3.  . . 

. . 4. 

Depth  cut  by  <he  river,  in  feet 

2.  . . 

. . 2.66 
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The  depth  cut  in  the  uniform  stratum  will  not, 
indeed,  be  quite  so  great  as  this ; for  the  matter  ex- 
cavated will  be  thrown  up  as  a bar  across  the  river 
beiow  the  bridge,  and  will  add  to  the  depth  by 
heightening  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  left  pier,  then,  which  is  only  founded  two 
feet  under  the  bed,  may  stand  well  enough,  but  the 
right  pier  is  in  manifest  danger,  being  undermined 
nearly  eight  inches.  It  must  therefore  be  laic^  deep- 
er. It  will  not  be  safe,  however,  in  proceeding 
deeper  with  the  foundation,  to  expose  the  smallest 
part  of  tl»e  clay  ; for  that  will  move  off  with  a less 
velocity  of  current  than  the  gravel  or  pebbles,  and 
the  pier  will  be  still  further  endangered.  Our  Table 
shews  us,  that  it  will  not  bear  one- third  of  the  velo- 


city of  this  stream,  and,  consequently,  runs  the  ribk 
of  being  excavated  to  a great  depth  indeed.  The 
only  safety  is  in  the  gravel  rolling  into  the  hole  thus 
formed,  and  ultimately  stopping  it,  not,  however, 
without  leaving  the  pier  in  a dangerous  situation. 

Suppose  further,  that  the  river  is  liable  to  floods, 
and  that,  from  observations  of  its  higher  marks,  it  is 
thought  that  the  channel  may  be  hi  that  case  200 
feet  wide  and  6 fret  deep,  and  the  progress  of  the 
freshes  about  3$  miles  per  hour.  What  will  be  the 
consequence  of  such  an  accident  happening  after  the 
bridge  is  built  over  it  ? 

If  we  take  the  depth  of  the  rivet  at  6 feet  on  an 
average,  the  water-way  under  the  bridge  is  only 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  diminution  of  depth  to- 


wards the  shores  will  be  made  up  by  a grratcr  depth 
in  the  channel,  suppose  9 feet : This  would  encroach 
on  the  crown,  and  place  the  bridge  in  a still  more 
dangerous  predicament.  Yet  adhering  to  the  sup- 
position of  an  obstruction  of  ■£,  we  find,  that  for  a 
velocity  of  5 feet  (3.4  miles),  the  head  is  3.950,  or 
about  4 feet,  and  the  acquired  velocity  1G|  feet  per 
second.  This  will  produce  an  absolute  cataract,  and 
will  sweep  out  stones,  gravel,  and  clay,  to  such  a 
depth,  if  continued  even  for  a short  time,  as  will  un- 
doubtedly destroy  the  structure.  A pavement, “or 
even  an  inverted  arch,  will  be  an  ineffectual  preventa- 
tive, in  a case  like  this.  But  that  we  may  sec  the 
mult  more  distinctly, 


Let  us  state  the  general  depth =6  7heo*y. 

Add  for  obstruction  {or  . . . 3.75  s— “v— 

9.75 

For  contraction  | or 2.44 

12.19 

This  gives  the  depth  under  the  bridge  when 
the  general  velocity  is  restored,  viz.  5 feet. 

Add  \ to  bring  it  to  tenor  velocity 8.09 

It  will  cut  in  the  pebbles  till  the  depth  is  . . 20.28 

But  there  is  only 9 

So  that  it  cuts  below  the  bed 1 1.28 


But  as  there  is  only  3 feet  of  pebbles,  it  passes  t6  the 
clay  ; and  as  this  will  not  bear  more  than  | of  the 
common  velocity,  the  river  will  cut  in  it  until  the 
depth  be  60.84,  which  is  far  below  any  security  that 
can  be  given  to  the  structure,  without  a total  change 
of  the  foundation. 

We  assumed,  for  the  breadth  of  the  actual  water- 
way in  the  above  Table,  a rate  of  contraction,  which 
is  much  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  diameter  of 
a jet  from  an  orifice  in  a thin  plate.  This  may  be 
going  too  far,  but  we  think  it  advisable  to  keep  the 
Builder  on  the  safe  side  of  the  limits  of  practicability. 
Square  ended  piers,  and  abrupt  projections,  are  likely 
to  produce  as  great  a degree  of  contraction,  especial- 
ly when  the  river  runs  in  floods,  the  only  case  that  is 
particularly  deserving  of  attention. 

But  the  discharge  through  the  arches  will  be  ma- 
terially improved,  by  forming  the  piers  with  pointed 
sterlings,  and  otherwise  adapting  them  to  the  figure 
of  the  stream.  In  rivers,  where  the  arches  are  wide 
in  comparison  of  the  depth  of  water,  the  contraction 
does  not  appear  to  amount  to  a fourth  of  the  above, 
or  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  water-way.  And  in 
this,  wc  arc  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Eytel- 
stcin  and  Bossut.  The  former  of  whom  states  the 
contraction,  in  such  a case  as  this,  to  be  from  8.02 
to  7.7,  or  nearly  T'r. 

We  have,  therefore,  calculated  the  following  Table 
upon  the  principle  of  a contraction  of  ^ ; and  con- 
ceive, that  when  circumstances  are  most  favourable, 
allowing  for  the  additional  friction  caused  by  the  ob- 
struction, &c.  it  will  be  found  to  come  exceedingly 
near  the  truth. 


The  Rite  of  Water  produced  by  Obstructions  to  the  Current , tchen  formed  to  diminish  Contract  ion  y ns 

Piers  icith  jxiinted  Sterlings , 


Dr.icriptwn  of’  River. 


Obstructions. 


The  Bottom, 
which  jiiNt  (wars 
such  velocities 


tt  |i  tu ii  i n y ii  ; 

Ifc.nd  of  WRter,  and  velocity  product  d at  the  iV»-truction  ii.  Iict. 


Per  Sec-. I*.  Hour. 


The  Current 
usually  termed 


V cl.  Ilcud.  V iJ.  MtiiU. 


.00031  .28 

.0011  .56 

.0045  1.13 

.01823  &27 

.0409,  3.40 


Dull  Ouse  and 

Gliding  Soft  clay 
Smooth  Sand 

U r.jfnrm  tenors  Gravel 
C^a  7 IMkblcs 
, . °rd'“T  J Shiver.., 

1hrv,hc.  J rhi  . 

1 "Extraor-  G Boulders 
\ dinary  ( ! soft  sch 


| Floods 
L?nd  rapids 
Torrents  and 
cataracts 


.9100' 
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The  Rise  of  Water  produced  by  Obstructions  to  the  Current , Sft. — Continued, 


Per  Sec.  P.  Hour.  I The  Current 


Ft 


I ‘etociiy . 1 Description  of  River, 


Obstructions. 


Miles. 


! 


iuu.ll;  termed  '■hicJ  ***' 
■uch  velocities 


i or  S 
| or  6 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

X. 


* 

i 

r or! 


2r’r 

«A 


6A 


Dull 
Gliding 
Smooth 

Uniform  tenorJG  ravel 
Pebbles 
Shiver . and 


Ouse  and  mud[ 
Soft  clay 
Sand 


i Ordinary 
Freshes 

tExtraor- 
dinary 
Floods 


I ^and  rapids  J 
frorrents  and 


Head. 


chingle 
Boulders  and 
soft  schistus 
Stratified 
rocks 
Indurated 
rocks 


.0011 

.0058 

.0231 

.0921 

.2079 

.3696 

.5775 

.8316 

2.3100 


Vel.  l"  Head.  Vet 


.391 

.787 

1-575 

2.75 
4.325 

5.5 

7.875 

9.45 

15.75 


.0033 , 
.0133 
.0532 


.2128 

.4788 


-52 

1.05 

2.1 

4.2 

6.3 

8.4 


.8412 
1.3200  10.5 
1.9152  ^12.6 
5.320  21. 


Head. 


.0067 

.0267 

.1069 

.4276 

.9621 


1.7101 1 1.2 


2.6725 

3.8481 

10.69 


14.0 

16.8 

28. 


H<  ni. 

VeL 

Hud.  | Vd 

.0162 

1.05 

.0681  tl 

.0647 

2.1 

.274  « 

.259 

4.2 

1.086W 

1.036 

8.4 

4.344!6> 

2.331 

12.6 

9.771&.2 

4.144 

16.8 

17576335 

6.475 

21.0 

27.15082. 

9-324 

25.2 

SoWiO.t 

25.9 

42. 

108.6  |54.  j 

By  the  help  of  this  Table,  we  may  ace  the  effect* 
likely  to  be  produced  in  rivers  by  the  usual  acci- 
dents to  which  they  arc  liable.  The  velocities  above 
ten  feet  produce  inundations  that  sweep  away  every 
kind  of  structure.  Those  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Table  are  given  as  fair  results  of  the  theory,  but,  iu 
fact,  they  arc  impracticable. 

In  Westminster  Bridge,  the  piers  form  about  one* 
sixth  of  the  water-way  ; the  velocity  is  between  2 
and  3 feet,  or  more  accurately  2^  left ; the  head, 
therefore,  will  be  between  .036  and  .082,  more  accu- 
rately .045,  or  about  half  an  inch ; which  is  exactly 
the  greatest  fall  observed  by  Labelye. 

At  London  Bridge,  the  apparent  water-way  is  on- 
ly one  fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the  river,  but  is  much 
reduced  by  the  drip  shot  piles,  which  have  been  dri- 
ven into  the  bed  to  protect  the  foundations.  The  ve- 
locity of  the  stream  above  the  bridge  is  3 feet  2 inches, 
■which,  by  this  Table,  would  give  a head  of  2.6  feet, 
and  by  the  former  one  4 feet.  We  cannot  suppose 
these  piles  to  take  off  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  wa- 
ter-way, which  would  make  the  head  4.31  by  this 
Table.  But  probably  the  contraction  is  greater  than 
this  Table  supposes,  coming  nearer  that  assumed  in 
the  former,  (which  would  have  given  tis  a head  of 
almost  6 feet,)  since  a fall  of  4 feet  9 inches  was  ob- 
served about  the  year  1730  ; and  the  excavation  had 
become  so  very  dangerous,  as  to  suggest  the  mea- 
sure of  culling  out  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bndge, 
and  throwing  two  arches  into  one. 

The  fall  at  Blackfriars  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  at  Westminster,  but  will  not  exceed  one  inch. 
In  the  same  example,  as  before  tried,  this  Table  af- 
fords the  following  results ; 


1st,  The  Bridge  in  common  Waters. 


Original  depth  3 4 

Obstruction  \ 1 1.34 

4 5.3 

Contraction  T*j 2 2p 

4.2  5.6 


Original  depth 3 • • • • 4 

Depth  cut  by  the  river  ....  1.2  . ...  1.6 
So  that  the  piers  are  safe  in  common  waters. 


2d,  The  Bridge  m Floods. 

General  depth 

Add  for  obstruction  4,  or  ...... 

. 17 i 

9.75 

Depth  when  general  velocity  restored,* 

viz,  5 feet  per  second ' 

Add  \ to  bring  it  to  tenor  velocity  . 

[ 9.137 
. 6.092 

The  pebbly  stratum  will  be  cut  until' 

the  depth  is 

But  there  is  only 

| 13.23 

There  will  be  cut  below  the  bed  , . . 

. 6.23 

Now,  since  the  pebbles  extend  only  to  three  fed, 
the  waters  pass  to  the  clay,  which  bears  only  one* 
third  of  this  velocity,  and  would  therefore  require  a 
depth  of  45.69,  or  36.69  below  the  bed  : The  bndge 
therefore  cannot  stand  in  such  floods  as  this.  Sup* 
pose,  then,  that  it  be  proposed  to  make  a total  ebaoge 
of  foundation,  as  by  paving  all  across  the  river,  or 
any  similar  operation,  referring  to  the  Table  with  *» 
obstruction  of  and  velocity  5 feet,  wc  find 
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euy-  head  produced  is  167S5,  and  velocity  H feet  per 

V'— ' second,  which  would  require  a bottom  as  firm  as  so- 
lid rock.  With  good  workmanship,  however,  the 
pavement  would  stand  a considerable  time,  especially 
if  the  joints  were  so  carefully  closed  that  water  could 
not  rcaddy  penetrate,  and  work  out  the  finer  mate- 
rials in  which  the  pavement  was  bedded : For,  al- 
though the  water  passes  through  the  arch  with  this 
great  rapidity,  yet  the  general  river  being  ill  a diffe- 
rent train,  and  running  with  a much  smaller  velocity, 
will  not  bring  along  with  it  much  heavier  materials 
than  the  gravel  and  pebbles  of  the  bed,  and  these 
will  not  be  very  injurious  to  the  artificial  bed  at  the 
bridge  : For  we  arc  of  opinion,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
the  action  of  the  water,  but  rather  the  attrition,  or 
battering  and  rubbing  of  the  boulderstones,  gravel, 
and  sand,  brought  down  by  it,  that  renders  the  hard- 
est rock  liable  to  be  cut  up  by  the  fores  of  a swift 
running  stream.  It  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  dif- 
ficult so  to  secure  a pavement,  or  inverted  arch,  in  a 
river,  that  the  water  will  not  ultimately  carry  it 
away,  even  when  the  river  does  not  ruu  foul  in  its 
frrshr*.  The  great  velocity  which  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  river,  cannot  be  supposed  instanta- 
neously to  change  upon  passing  the  obstruction. 
Instead  of  that,  wc  see  a swift  current  shooting  along 
in  the  line  of  the  arches  for  a great  way  below  the 
bridge,  while  powerful  eddies  run  up  in  the  line  of 
the  piers,  casting  up  at  length  banks  or  shoals  behind 
them,  which  tend,  in  their  turn,  to  strengthen  and 
prolong  the  original  current  and  eddy.  Whatever 
pains,  therefore,  wc  take  to  secure  the  pavement  or 
inverted  arch,  this&trong  current  must  cut  up  and  carry 
away  the  materials  of  the  bed  behind  them  ; an  ope- 
ration which,  if  once  begun,  must  constantly  go  on 
with  increasing  force.  The  water  will  have  a fall 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  pavement,  and  will  gradually 
wash  out  the  foundation  of  the  outer  course  of 
stones,  which  being  immersed  in  water,  will  not  be 
difficult  to  move.  A few  stones  dropping  out  will 
add  to  the  power  of  the  stream,  by  roughening  the 
bottom.  Course  will  loosen  after  course,  until  the 
whole  presents  only  a loose  mass,  ready  to  be  torn 
up  and  swept  away  by  the  first  ensuing  flood  in  the 
river. 

Wc  could  wish  that  what  we  have  said  here  may 
induce  persons  properly  qualified  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  We  are  convinced  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  art  of 
bridge- building.  Mathematicians  have  bestowed  much 
time  and  pains  on  the  equilibration  of  archef, — a 
matter  about  which  the  common  bridge  builder  sel- 
dom seems  very  solicitous.  Wc  have  seen  that,  in 
reality,  the  usual  speculations  of  that  kind  have  hither- 
to led  to  no  one  useful  practical  result.  Nay,  if  the 
deductions  of  the  theory  were  to  be  followed  too  im- 
plicitly, they  may  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catcnaria, 
and  even  the  flat  arch,  to  the  proposing  of  weak- 
ness instead  of  strength,  and  craziness  instead  of  sta- 
bility. 

But  the  security  of  the  foundation  is  that  about 
which  the  practical  man  is,  with  reason,  most  so- 
licitous. He  knows  that  it  demands  his  greatest  care. 
An  error  in  that  is  irremediable,  and  there  it  is  that 
his  work:  generally  fails.  Give  the  ancient  mechani- 
cian only  a place  to  stand  on,  and  he  would  bave  moved 
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the  world ; give  the  modern  engineer  only  a sure  Theory, 
foundation,  he  will  raise  a structure  as  durable  as  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Of  the  Sterlings  or  Extremities  of  the  Pier*. 

The  reader  must  before  this  hare  seen,  that  there  Of  the 
would  be  a great  impropriety  in  forming  the  ends  of  sterling*, 
our  piers  into  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  ; 
the  water  which  is  thereby  shot  off  abruptly  to  each 
side,  obstructs  the  general  current  by  contracting  the 
section,  makes  an  increase  of  velocity  necessary,  which 
at  the  same  time  increases  the  action  on  the  bottom, 
and  hastens  the  downfall  of  the  structure. 

The  bridge- builder,  therefore,  has  in  all  ages  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  or  diminish  this  contraction,  by 
building  projecting  sterlings,  or  breakwaters,  towards 
the  stream,  with  the  intention,  as  it  were,  of  splitting 
the  current,  and  conveying  the  waters  more  quietly 
under  the  arches.  Those  which  point  down  the 
stream  in  rivers  without  reflux,  were  at  first  perhaps 
built  only  for  the  sake  of  uniformity;  for  although 
probably  little  less  important  than  the  other,  they  do 
not,  as  they  are  generally  formed,  seem  calculated  to 
serve  any  good  purpose. 

The  form  of  the  sterling  has  given  rise  to  some 
discussion,  and  bridge  builders  do  uot  yet  seem  agreed 
on  what  is  the  best.  For  the  most  part,  they 
have  been  formed  iuto  an  isosceles  right  angled  tri- 
angle in  the  horizontal  plan,  having  (lie  right  angle 
facing  the  stream  ; from  a notion,  perhaps  pretty 
general  among  workmen,  that  this  is  of  all  angles  the 
strongest.  The  projecting  edge  rises  perpendicularly 
till  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  spring  of 
the  arcb  ; what  is  higher  being  merely  matter  of  or- 
nament, need  not  be  mentioned  here.  At  other  times, 
the  plans  of  these  cutwaters  or  sterlings  have  been  Plat r 
formed  into  two  arches,  of  (10°  each,  described  from  I. XXX!. 
the  two  angles  of  the  pier,  into  a semicircle,  or  semi-  "• 
ellipse,  on  the  conjugate  ; or  into  other  and  probably 
fanciful  figures,  asm  Fig.^7.  Nor  arc  these  different 
methods  without  their  advocates.  Thus  it  is  said 
for  the  right  angle,  that  it  divides  the  stream  best,  aod 
a more  acute  angle  would  be  too  weak  ; that  the  semi- 
circle and  scmiellipse,  are  best  calculated  to  resist  the 
shock  of  a loaded  barge,  or  the  like  ; and  the  Gothic 
intersecting  arches,  combine  in  some  degree  the  ad- 
vantages of  both.  But  it  is  evident,  wc  think,  that 
if  there  be  any  form,  which  really  deserves  a prefer- 
ence over  all  others,  it  must  be  that  which  is  adapted 
to  the  figure  of  the  contracted  stream  ; and  which 
delivers  the  water  in  such  a manner,  as  totally  to  fill 
the  breadth  of  the  archway.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, our  notions  of  the  motions  of  fluids,  are  yet  so 
far  from  being  precise,  that  it  is  a matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  discover  what  figure  is  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  view. 

That  we  may  have  the  clearer  conception  of  this 
matter,  let  us  attend  a little  to  the  way  ru  which  a 
fluid  in  motion  may  be  supposed  to  act  upon  any 
obstacle. 

The  particle  moving  in  the  direction  EF  (Fig. 8.)  Pi.at« 
would  strike  the  pier  with  the  whole  of  its  force,  if  BXXXI. 
the  end  of  the  pier  was  in  the  line  AC,  and  the  num-  8’ 
her  of  these  particles  will  be  as  AD  ; but  when  the 
end  is  formed  into  the  triangle  ABC,  the  effect  of 
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each  particle  on  the  plane  AB  ia  diminished  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sine  of  its  incidence  EFB;  and  the 
action  ou  the  face  being  given,  the  effect  of  it  in  the 
direction  BD,  or  parallel  to  the  axis,  will  be  found 
by  still  further  diminishing  it,  in  the  ratio  of  the  sine 
of  obliquity.  Iti  the  common  case  then,  when  the 
length  of  the  pier  is  in  the  line  of  the  stream,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  pier  will  be  as  the  square  of  the  sine 
of  incidence,  or  it  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  leugth  of  the  face  AB  of  the  pier,  that  bring  a 
straight  line.  Otherwise,  if  EF  represent  the  abso- 
lute force  of  any  particle,  draw  the  perpendiculars 
FG,  EG,  and  GH,  then  FG  exhibits  the  impulse 
perpendicular  to  the  force  AB,  and  FH  the  effect  of 
that  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  BD ; where, 
by  the  way,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  angles 
DAB  and  DBA  be  equal,  that  is,  if  ABC  be  a 
right  angle,  then  are  FG  and  GE  equal,  also  FH 
and  HE ; so  that  the  absolute  impulse  on  the  sides 
of  a rectangular  wedge  is  just  half  the  impulse  on  its 
base.  Wc  might  pursue  this  mode  of  reasoning 
much  further.  We  should  find  among  other  things, 
that  the  absolute  impulse  on  right  lined  triangles,  is 
less  than  on  any  curvilincal  figure  ; that  the  impulse 
on  cylinders,  or  the  front  of  half  cylinders,  is  just 
two  thirds  of  the  direct  impulse  on  the  base  ; that 
in  all  other  curves,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the 
right  lined  triangle,  the  less  is  the  impulse  upon 
them  ; and  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  impulse 
will  be  always  the  less  the  more  acute  we  make  the 
vertex  of  that  triangle,  that  ia,  the  greater  projection, 
and  the  sharper  a point  we  give  to  the  pier. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Dc  la  Hire,  Emerson, 
and  other  writers,  have  treated  the  subject.  They  give 
equations  expressing  the  properties  of  different  forms 
of  sterlings ; the  whole  being  derived  from  the  common 
thcorirs  of  the  resistance  of  fluds,  conceiving  the 
impulsion  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  to  be  the  same 
as  in  the  collision  of  hard  bodies  in  free  space. 

But  it  is  needless  to  follow  this  theory  much  fur- 
ther. Wo  are  convinced  that  it  is  founded  altogether 
upon  an  improper  assumption  ; and,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
of  small  importance  to  the  point  in  question.  We  think 
it  may  even  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  the  best 
form  of  the  sterling  be’  merely  that  which  gives  least 
resistance  to  the  stream.  Should  we  not  rather  en- 
quire after  that  which  guides  with  most  effect  the  wa- 
ter under  the  arches,  and  prevents  the  dangerous  ac- 
tion on  the  foundation?-  At  all  events,  wc  cannot 
concede,  that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  particles  of 
water  is  the  same  which  the  above  theory  supposes, 
and  which  is  commonly  employrd  by  writers  on  this 
subject.  It  would  lead  us  luto  too  wide  a digression, 
to  state  the  teasons  which  may  be  given  against  this 
doctrine  of  impulsion  ; besides,  we  shall  have  another 
opportunity  or  considering  the  subject  more  at  length. 
See  Hydrodynamics. 

Wc  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  only  exhibit,  in  a 
familiar  way,  the  notion  we  have  of  the  real  action  of 
a fluid  in  motion,  which,  although  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  adapt  to  the  precision  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  of  more  value 
to  the  practical  builder,  in  giving  him  clear  concep- 
tions of  the  actions  against  which  he  is  to  provide. 
Let  a It  BA,  Fig.  9.  and  ed  DC,  Fig.  10.  be  a thin 
filrtl  of  water,  which  has  advanced  against  the  flat 


end  AB,  CD  of  the  pier,  and  whether  the  first  U-  TW* 
mina  of  particles  act  by  impulsion  or  not^for  this  t- 
is  not  a place  fur  metaphysical  discussion, — let  ano- 
ther and  auother  succeed,  until  at  length  they  con- 
stitute a plate  or  film  a b BA,  or  cd  DC,  poMeimlaf 
the  properties  of  a fluid.  This  film  will  have  hid 
its  direct  motion  destroyed  by  collision  with  the  fist' 
end  of  the  pier.  It  cannot  flow  back,  for  it  is  stopped 
by  the  adjoining  and  following  waters.  Let  us  sup- 
pose it,  for  a moment,  to  be  stationary.  The  Mcoad 
film  now  comes  on,  and  bring  hindered  from  passing 
up  to  the  pier  by  the  first  film,  a b BA,  can  produce 
nothing  like  impulsion  upon  the  pier,  but  it  will  pro- 
pagate its  force  through  the  fluid  film,  in  the  way  m 
which  only  a force  ia  propagated  through  fluid*; 
that  is  in  every  directum.  The  pier,  therefore,  will 
receive  the  impression  of  the  second  film  unimpaired, 
but  in  the  way  of  a pressure  only,  not  as  an  impul- 
sion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  first  film  which  is  com- 
pressed between  the  pier,  and  the  second  Elm  ad- 
vancing, and  the  waters  of  which  cannot  as  yet  more 
off  sidewise,  being  opposed  by  the  other  parts  of  the 
stream,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  at  the  same  level, 
must  obey  the  hydrostatical  law,  and  yield  to  the 
impression  received,  by  its  waters  rising  upwards, 
the  only  way  in  which  they  are  free  to  move.  There 
will  be  an  accumulation  C ef  immediately  before  the 
pier.  The  second  film  will  also  be  raised  upon  the 
same  principle,  but  not  so  much  ; the  third  will  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  superficial  waters  of 
this  accumulation  being  so  much  higher  than  the  test 
of  the  stream,  imi>t  tend  to  slide  off  on  all  sides.  Thu 
sliding  off  will  cast  them  down  in  inclination  toward* 
the  edges,  and  of  course  the  greatest  elevatioa  will 
be  just  in  the  middle  between  A and  B.  At  the  sane 
time,  the  same  pressure  which  produces  this  accumu- 
lation, or,  if  it  may  be  so  considered,  the  very  accu- 
mulation itself  will  propagate,  in  every  direction, 
through  that  film,  a corresponding  pressure.  Thi* 
will  enable  the  waters  of  the  film  to  escape  at  each 
side,  by  pressing  transversely  on  the  passing  currest- 
No  water  could  so  escape  without  such  an  accumula- 
tion as  we  speak  of ; for  the  passing  stream,  beJiz 
otherwise  at  the  same  level,  would  react  with  aaequil 
pressure. 

The  nction,  therefore,  of  the  particlcsof  water  be- 
ing reflected  as  in  the  collision  of  bodies  in  free  space, 
cannot  be  entertained.  Speculations  fouudtd  upca 
that  principle  leave  out  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  case,  via.  the  fluidity  of  the  water.  Yet  a ti- 
ling attention  to  that  circumstance,  renders  the  no- 
tions throughout  the  whole  process  much  more  fa- 
miliar. Wc  have  established  the  fact  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  fluid  immediately  in  front  of  the  pier. 

It  is  evident  that  no  force  whatever  can  be  propaga- 
ted through  the  fluid,  without  auch  an  tccumuu- 
tion  ; we  may  therefore  consider  at  ouce  the  accumu- 
lation as  the  cause,  mark,  and  measure  of  every  sub- 
sequent modification  of  the  passing  stream,  and 
will  find  it  fully  equal  to  the  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena. 

Of  the  film  of  water  iu  the  immediate  oeijrhboor* 
hood  of  the  pier,  every  part  is  urged  laterally  with 
the  same  force,  viz.  the  excess  of  pressure  products 
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Theory.  by  the  accumulation. . And,  upon  the  supposition 
-v--'  that  alt  the  water  of  the  passing  stream  proceeds 
with  the  same  velocity,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
strictly  true,  wc  might  conclude  that  the  deflection 
produced  at  the  shoulder  of  the  pier  is  the  same  at 
any  depth.  Now  this  deflection  will  have  some  pro- 
portion to  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  It  evidently 
depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  mathematicians,  it  will  be  a function  of  that 
velocity.-  Suppose,  for  a moment,  that  tin-  velocity 
of  the  lateral  discharge  at  the  shoulder  of  the  pier 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  current,  it  is  plain  that  these 
• waters,  with  those  which  are  immediately  c mtiguous 

in  the  stream,  moving  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  pier, 
would  be  projected  in  ,hc  diagonal  of  a square  which 
had  the  side*  of  the  pier  as  its  side.  In  that  case  we 
must  suppose  a certain  space  immediately  behind  the 
shoulder  of  the  pier  to  be  void  of  water  *,  and  at  the 
lame  time,  this  sort  of  repulsion  will  produce  a head 
of  water,  or  accumulation  in  the  stream,  immediate- 
ly beyond  that  void  space.  This  accumulation  will 
be  propagated  from  the  shoulder  of  the  pier,  as  a 
centre  across  the  arch,  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
earned  down  the  stream  ; and  accordingly,  we  do 
always  see  a wave,  which  proceeds  from  each  ster- 
ling or  abutment  of  an  arch,  and  which  meet  perhaps 
a considerable  way  -below  the  bridge : but,  at  the 
same  time,  and  wkat  is  of  more  importance,  the  wa- 
ters, which  are,  as  it  were,  projected  from  the  shout 
der  of  the  pier,  arc  oot  at  liberty  to  priced  in  that 
direction-;  having  on  oue  side  the  void  space  above 
mentioned,  they  arc  repelled  on  the  other,  by  the  la- 
teral and  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  general  mass. 
This  will,  of  course,  act  perpcnd.cularly  to  their 
direction,  and  produce  ultimately  a sort  of  gyration 
or  revolution.  The  superficial  waters  will  likewise 
tend  to  run  over  and  descend  into  the  void ; as  they 
descend,  they  are  exposed  with  the  lower  waters,  to 
the  lateral  pressure  of  a greater  depth  ; the  gyration 
will  become  more  rapid  in  descending;  and  its  radius  of 
curvature  shorter.  The  void  will  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a hoilow  cone,  the  apex  pointing  downwards. 
The  descending  water  will  at  length  strike  the  bot- 
tom, and  be  reflected  upwards  ; the  motion  of  the 
apex  will  still  be  the  most  rapid,  and  will  thereby 
produce  that  boiling  appearance  which  we  generally 
sec  towards  the  tail  of  the  pier,  and  for  a good  way 
below  the  bridge.  The  general  current  is  no  sort  of 
obstruction  to  this  reflection  from  the  bottom  ; it  is 
perpendicular  to  its  direction,  and  therefore  neither 
helps  nor  hinders  it,  but  it  is  the  cause  why  the  vor- 
tex is  at  first  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  stream, 
and  why,  after  reflection  from  the  bottom,  it  reap- 
pear* considerably  below  the  place  of  its  original 
formation. 

We  have  as  yet  taken  into  consideration  the  effect 
only  of  that  film  which  lies  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pier,  aud  assuming  it  to  pass  la- 
terally with  a velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  general 
current  ; we  have  supposed  that  the  primary  deflec- 
tion will  be  at  an  angle  of  46®,  but  the  second, 
third,  &c.  films,  which  are  in  the  front  of  that, 
will  have  a similar  lateral  discharge,  and  will  there- 
fore have  deflected  a part  of  tne  water*  of  the 
general  current,  before  they  have  reached  the  pier 


and  the  last  film ; but  the  deflection  cannot  be  so  Theory. 

great,  because  the  accumulation  is  not  so  great.  In  * 

tact,  the  first  deflection  is  in  a manner  nothing.  It 

is  a nascent  quantity  ; but  each  succeeding  film  having 

some  room  made  for  it  by  the  deflection  produced  by 

the  former,  will  be  broader  than  it,  measuring  across 

the  current,  and  will  in  its  turn  add  a little  to  the 

former  deflection  ; yet  so,  that  the  ultimate  breadth 

can  hardly  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  pier, 

let  the  deflection  be  what  it  may. 

All  this  while  wc  are  speaking  of  a square  ended 
pier;  and  it  is  now  clear,  that  the  water  which  lies  in 
a manner  stagnated  before  it,  is  bounded  on  the 
plan  by  two  curve  lines,  which  have  their  convexity 
turned  towards  the  axis  of  the  pier,  and  are  of  course 
concave  on  the  outside.  If  this,  therefore,  be  the 
most  advisable  form  of  the  sterlings  of  piers,  it  is, 
in  all  probability,  different  from  any  that  have  ever 
yet  been  constructed.  Before,  however,  going  fur- 
ther, we  may  observe,  that  the  water  in  the  front  of 
rhe  pier  is  by  no  means  stagnant  ; passing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  stream,  every  film  has  a greater  velo- 
city than  the  succeeding ; it  has  to  supply  nut  only 
its  own  waste  by  the  lateral  discharge,  but  that  of  ail 
the  succeeding,  or  rather,  perhaps,  its  own  waste,  in 
passing  through  all  the  succeeding  stages.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  accumulation  and  deflection, 
the  direction,  as  well  as  the  velocity,  is,  in  fact,  that 
of  the  stream  at  the  pier;  the  velocity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stream  vanishes,  for  the  whole  is  de- 
flected. 

We  conceive,  therefore,  although  with  great  dif- 
fidence, that  it  is  with  impropriety,  Newton  has  said, 
that  the  motions  arc  the  same  as  if  a certain  part  of 
the  water  in  front  of  the  pier  or  obstruction  were 
frozen,  and  he  conceives  this  part  to  end  in  a point. 

No  part  of  the  water  which  is  before  the  pier  is  per- 
fectly stagnant,  and  it  can  therefore  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  frozen,  neither  can  that  portion  of  the 
water  be  supposed  to  come  to  a point ; for,  if  we 
take,  as  the  quantity  of  current  intercepted  by  any 
pier,  to  the  lateral  discharge  at  the  shoulder,  so  the 
breadth  of  the  pier  to  a fourth  proportional,  it  is 
plain  that,  roundly  speaking,  we  have  the  distance 
on  each  side  of  the  axis,  to  which  this  water  extends, 
at  that  part  of  the  stream  where  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  confounded  with  the  general  current  ; and  this 
breadth  must  be  something,  since  the  discharge  is 
something. 

Giving  up  then  the  idea  of  nuking  a sterling,  or 
point  to  our  pier,  which  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
water  that  is  supposed  to  stagnate  before  it,  we  think 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  offer  some  max- 
ims of  construction,  which,  though  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a complete  rule  for  the  perfect  formation  of 
sterlings,  will  yet  acre*  to  improve  the  practice  of 
the  bridge  builder,  and  preserve  lmn  from  falling  into 
gross  and  dangerous  errors. 

It  is  evident  that  all  abrupt  angles  at  the  junction 
of  the  sterling  with  the  pier  are  to  be  avoided  : this 
part  should  be  neatly  and  regularly  rounded  away,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  gyration  above  alluded  to,  by  giving 
the  figure  of  the  incipient  part  of  the  curve  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  pier.  Neither  do  wc  approve  of  the 
parallelism  of  the  sides  of  the  pier.  A small  courcxity 
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might  be  given  them  with  much  advantage,  and  with- 
out adding  to  the  trouble  of  erection. 

It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished,  that  in  the  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  curved  part  of  the  sterling,  it  should 
have  a contrary  flexure,  so  as  to  make  the  point  of 
it,  by  being  as  sharp  as  possible,  turn  aside  the  waters 
with  the  greater  ease  ; but  this  is  attended  with  a 
manifest  disadvantage.  The  point  will  then  be  liable 
to  damage,  and  the  most  trivial  variation  in  the  thread 
of  the  stream,  would  produce  in  an  increased  degree 
all  those  gyrations  we  wanted  to  avoid  ; such  points 
too,  in  navigable  rivers,  would  be  fatal  to  loaded  craft. 
But  while  wc  do  not  attempt  to  give  this  acuteness 
to  the  pier  in  the  horizontal  section,  we  may  acquire 
it  with  great  facility  in  the  longitudinal  or  vertical  sec- 
tion, ror  that  purpose,  the  lower  courses  should  be 
made  gradually  to  project  before  the  upper,  and  if  the 
formation  of  the  pier  admits  of  it,  they  mar  also  be 
made  to  project  on  the  sides}  but  care  should  be 
taken  in  so  doing  to  attend  to  the  rules  we  have 
formerly  given  for  its  stability,  and  not  uselessly  to 
increase  the  mass  of  the  pier.  As  we  descend,  how- 
ever, the  courses  of  the  sterling  should  become  more 
acute,  and  project  further  up  the  sticam,  and  thus  the 
pier  may  be  supposed  ultimately  to  end  in  a mere 
point.  Io  short,  the  figure  of  a pier,  or  sterling  of 
this  kind,  will  have  a considerable  resemblance  to  the 
sock  of  a plough,— an  instrument  which,  in  its  appli- 
cation, has  a considerable  analogy  with  the  sterling. 
It  may  be  asked,  whether  these  projecting  courses 
should  be  left  by  the  mason  in  steps,  or  trimmed 
away  to  a regular  curve  surface  ? Wc  conceive,  that 
there  arc  good  reasons  for  choosing  to  leave  them  in 
steps.  For,  independent  of  the  saving  of  labour  j 
when  the  current  has  any  obliquity  to  the  direction 
of  the  pier,  it  will  flow  over  the  acute  point  of  the 
sterling,  and  being  reflected  by  these  steps,  will  be  in 
a great  measure  prevented  from  injuring  the  bottom. 
The  safety,  however,  of  craft  would  setm  to  make  it 
proper  to  round  away  the  fore  comers  of  the  courses. 

As  to  the  point  of  the  pier  down  the  stream,  its 
figure  most,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  other.  It  were  well  if  wc  could  in  this 
case  apply  the  contrary  flexure  above  mentioned. 
The  same  difficulties  arc  not  to  be  dreaded  ; and  al- 
though it  may  not  be  easy  or  agreeable  to  form  it 
in  the  horizontal  section,  yet,  by  prolonging  the  tail 
down  the  stream  further  than  usual,  we  will  virtual- 
ly obtain  the  same  thing.  The  tail  of  the  pier  is  of 
less  consequence  to  the  stability  of  a bridge,  though 
it  may  certainly  be  contrived  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  the  water.  Bridges  seldom  fail  on 
that  side;  and  as  they  arc  usually  constructed,  there 
is  an  eddy  below  the  pier,  which,  although  it  ob- 
structs the  current,  ana  injures  the  bottom,  yet  casts 
up  a shoal  below  each  pier  that  serves  to  protect  the 
foundations  of  the  building. 

Bridges  built  in  the  way  we  have  now  mentioned, 
will  appear  greatly  stronger  than  those  of  the  usual 
construction  ; and  they  will  really  be  so.  Indepen- 
dent of  their  power  of  preventing  the  action  on  the 
foundation  at  the  shoulder  of  the  pier,  which  we 
have  shewn  in  an  early  part  of  this  section  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decay  of  bridges,  these  ster- 


lings will  appear  stout,  curved  buttresses  or  as  it  R«rj. 
were  knees,  to  support  the  lofty  side- walls  ; acd  by 
expanding  the  lower  courses  of  the  arch,  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  increased  base,  to  cast  the  vault 
into  a kind  of  groin,  and  thus  give  a greater  degree 
of  transverse  strength  to  the  whole  structure. 

This  idea  of  extending  the  lower  course*  of  ibe 
pier,  and  breaking,  as  it  were,  by  dcgircs,  the  force 
of  the  current,  is  not  new,  and  we  do  not  give  it  as  suck 
It  may  be  seen  with  various  degrees  cf  perfection  in 
many  ancient  and  modem  structures,  particularly  ia 
the  celebrated  Pont  St  Esprit  over  the  Rhone,  which 
probably  owes  in  a great  measure  its  endurance  to 
that  expedient.  But  we  wish  merely  to  bring  back 
to  the  builder,  a principle  which,  in  modem  tunes, 
seems  too  often  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  which 
was,  no  doubt,  originally  the  result  of  a successful 
experience. 

When  necessity  obliges  us  to  form  a bridge  at  a 
considerable  obliquity  to  the  current  of  a nver,  a 
danger  is  thereby  incurred  of  producing  a gyratioa 
on  the  let  Unv  of  the  piers,  w hich  will  be  attended 
with  all  the  evil  consequences  wc  have  already  ex- 
plained. The  obstruction  to  the  current  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  vary  with  the  cosine  of  the  angle  ot  ob- 
liquity, and  consequently  the  additional  head  must 
be  as  the  versed  sine  of  that  angle.  But  if  the  rides  of 
the  river  be  parallel  straight  lines,  the  water-way  under 
the  bridge  will  just  increase  as  the  secant  of  the  angle 
of  obliquity,  or  inversely  as  the  cosine.  This  will 
just  counterbalance  the  obstruction  caused  by  de- 
flecting the  current,  leaving  only  the  reaction  of  the 
bank,  and  the  tv cathcr-sidc  of  each  pier  against  the 
stream,  to  produce  the  deflection.  There  will  be  ta 
accumulation  on  the  one  side  of  each  arch  therefore, 
and  a depression  on  the  other  ; while  a strong  gyra- 
tion will  take  place  on  one  of  the  shoulders  oFcach 
pier,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  muck 
danger.  The  water-way  of  the  arch  too  is  likely  to 
be  much  contracted  by  this  cause.  All  these  appear- 
ances frequently  occur,  although  the  bridge  appears 
to  pass  directly  across  the  stream ; because  in  suck 
a case  the  bridge  has  been  designed  fer  the  low  wa- 
ters, whereas  the  stream,  when  in  flood,  may  have  a 
very  different  direction.  The  course  of  the  nver 
therefore,  above  the  bridge,  ihould  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  especially  when  the  waters  are  high,  and 
cither  corrected,  or  the  position  of  the  bridge  adapt- 
ed to  it. 

The  effect  of  the  gyration  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
piers  is  curious  ; and,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  their  destruction,  it  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 

The  beds  of  all  rivers  are  porous,  and  will  therefore 
be  glutted  with  water ; which  again  is  everywhere 
pressed  by  the  whole  depth  in  the  river  : but  at  the 
shoulder  of  the  pier  there  is  a void,  so  that  the  bot- 
tom at  that  spot  will  not  have  the  same  vertical  pres- 
sure that  there  is  every  where  round  it.  Water  will 
therefore  rise  out  of  the  bottom  at  that  place,  like  a 
spring  or  fountain,  and  so  much  the  more  forcibly  as 
the  void  is  deeper.  Or,  if  prevented  from  issuing,  it 
will  exert  a strong  pressure  upwards,  upon  whatever 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  void.  Now,  tliia  void  br- 
ing somctirr.es  even  four  or  five  feet  deep,  wc  need 
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Ttanty.  not  be  in  the  least  surprised,  that  not  only  gravel 
— v— ' and  shiver,  but  even  large  stones,  are  lifted  in  it,  and 
shored  away  by  the  vertical  motion. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  as* 
certain  the  exact  amount  of  the  obstruction  caused 
by  obliquity.  Like  every  other  department  of  our 
inquiry  connected  with  hydraulic  principles,  experi- 
ments are  yet  wanting  to  assist  us  in  making  this  a 
•abject  of  calculation. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  occupying  the  reader’s  time 
with  a mathematical  discussion,  from  which,  at  pre- 
sent, little  benefit  can  be  derived,  we  conceived  it 
better  to  offer  a few  practical  remarks  on  the  me- 
thods by  which  the  chief  difficulties  of  such  a case 
may  be  obviated. 

With  this  view  we  will  venture  to  recommend, 
that  whatever  the  position  of  the  bridge  may  be  with 
respect  to  the  stream,  the  lengthway  of  the  piers 
and  abutments  should  coincide  with  tnc  direction  of 
the  current  as  nearly  as  may  be.  A considerable  de- 
viation is  perfectly  practicable.  We  have  formerly 
shewn,  that  the  position  of  the  joints  of  the  area 
may  be  varied,  perhaps  S0°  from  that  of  equilibra- 
tion, before  any  slide  is  thereby  produced  among 
the  archstones  : we  surely  have  the  same  liberty 

here,  and  this  even  when  the  coursing  joints  are  ho- 
rizontal. 

This  advantage  of  friction  may  be  even  improved 
by  dowclling  or  other  means,  if  thought  beneficial. 
But  if  the  coursing-joints,  instead  of  being  made  ho- 
rizontal, be  formed  at  right-angles  to  the  side  of  the 
bridge,  we  have  the  very  same  advantages  that  would 
be  obtained  were  the  bridge  perfectly  direct. 

Did  the  subject  admit  of  it,  we  would  here  give 
the  theory  of  those  arches  which  are  not  straight  on 
the  ground-plan,  as  the  arched  top  of  a bow-window, 
and  the  like,  some  of  which  afford  pretty  examples 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  equilibration, 
and  all  of  which,  by  means  of  the  gravity,  friction, 
or  cohesion  of  their  parts,  admit  to  a certain  extent 
of  being  steadily  and  solidly  constructed.  But  we 
shall,  at  another  opportunity,  take  up  this  subject, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  we  hasten  to  other  matters  more 
intimately  connected  with  our  present  inquiries. 

The  centres  or  framings  of  carpentry,  on  which  the 
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arches  are  built,  are,  in  many  cases,  objects  of  great  Thsory. 
anxiety  to  the  builder : they  form  one  of  the  most  w 
beautiful  applications  of  the  science  of  Carpentry. 

But  as  the  principles  upon  which  the  more  difficult 
kinds  are  designed  will  not  be  clearly  understood, 
without  entering  into  more  detail  than  is  consistent 
with  c ur  present  subject,  we  shall  only  offer  in  this 
article  some  of  the  most  approved  designs,  and  re- 
fer the  reader  for  their  explanation  and  discussion 
of  their  comparative  merits  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
Carpentry. 

To  the  same  place  we  shall  also  refer  the  subject 
of  wooden  and  iron  bridges,  which  intimately  de- 
pend on  the  same  science  ; their  statical  equilibrium 
admitting  of  the  introduction  of  a principle  essen- 
tially different  from  those  employed  in  erections  of 
stone. 

The  side- walls  and  wing  walls  of  bridges  consti- 
tute a part  not  the  least  important  of  our  subject. 

They  have,  especially  the  latter,  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  a mass  of  earth  behind  them,  forming  the 
roadway  up  to  the  haunches  of  the  bridge.  Little 
has  been  written  upon  this  subject  in  our  language, 
and  that  little  has  been  of  no  practical  bene  jt.  Mul- 
ler and  some  others  give  us  a few  theorems  respect- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  revetements  in  fortifications. 

Some  of  our  elementary  writers  inquire  a little  into 
the  same  subject,  as  one  case  of  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Their  results, 
in  almost  every  case,  give  a much  greater  thickness 
for  walls  of  this  kind,  than  is  ever  found  necessary 
in  practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  prin- 
ciple must  be  overlooked  in  these  investigations, 
which  has  a material  effect  in  their  application.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  inquiries  of  Belidor,  reckoned 
one  of  the  first  of  scientific  engineers,  have  been 
more  successful.  In  another  part  of  this  work  we 
shall  offer  a theory  of  retaining  walls,  in  general 
founded  upon  principles  that  are  perhaps  new,  and 
that  has  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experi- 
ment. This  theory  has  been  found  to  agree  with 
the  ideas  of  practical  men.  It  is  capable  of  appli- 
cation to  all  cases  of  the  kind,  and  it  comprehends 
them  all.  But  in  this  place  it  would  be  embracing 
too  large  a field  to  bring  it  forward.  (■%.  s.) 
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e of  ^ JTH  regard  to  the  practice  of  bridge  building,  the  5.  The  Spandrels  and  wings, 

c chief  objects  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 6.  The  Parapets. 

>£•  7.  The  Roadway. 

w Sect.  I. 


Practice  of 
Bridge 
Building. 


1.  The  situation. 

2.  The  design. 

3.  The  materials. 

Sect.  II. 

1 . The  foundations. 

2.  The  Piers  and  abutments. 

3.  The  Centres. 

4-.  The  Arches. 


Sect.  I. 

On  the  Situation,  Design,  and  Materials. 

1.  The  situation  is  generally  determined  by  local  On  the 
circumstances,  in  a town  by  streets,  and  in  the  coun-  situation 
try  by  the  roads  adjacent.  If  the  bridge  is  of  a great  of  bridge*, 
fixe,  or  the  foundations  difficult,  it  is- frequently  ad- 
visable to  choose  the  most  favourable  situation  for 
the  bridge,  even  at  the  ex  pence  of  changing  the  ap — * 
proaches.  It  is  absolutely  necessaiy  that  the  acccM 
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Practice,  be  commodious,  but  where  practicable,  from  the  ap- 
v— "V™— ' preaches  being  in  a curve,  tne  general  outlines  of  a 
bridge  are  seen  to  most  advantage.  The  situatiou 
should  be  chosen  where  the  river  runs  in  a straight 
course  for  a considerable  way  above  it,  and  where  the 
channel  rather  contracts  at  some  little  distance  below. 
The  direction  of  the  bridge  should  form  a right  an* 
glc  with  that  of  the  river  above  it.  Rock  should,  if 
possible,  be  obtained  for  the  foundations  of  the  abut- 
ments and  piers  ; next  to  rock  hard  clay,  or  clay 
mixed  with  gravel,  or  otherwise  firm  gravel ; but 
loose  gravel,  mud,  or  quicksands,  are  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible. 

Design*  for  2.  When  the  situation  has  been  determined,  a map 
bridges.  or  p|an  8bould  be  made  of  the  channel  of  the  river 
and  adjacent  banks,  also  of  the  streets  or  roads  which 
are  to  be  connected  with  each  end  of  the  bridge. 
There  should  likewise  be  a section  shewing  the  breadth 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  form  of  the  banks  on 
each  side.  Upon  this  section  should  be  marked  the 
lines  of  high  and  low  water,  to  be  determined  by  the 
marks  of  the  greatest  floods,  and  the  best  information 
which  can  be  procured  from  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
and  most  observing  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  consistence  of  the  bed  should  also  be  ascertained, 
bv  boring  with  properly  constructed  augers,  especi- 
ally in  the  scite  of  the  abutments,  piers,  and  wing 
walls.  There  should  likewise  be  a longitudinal  sec- 
tion, shewing  the  declivity  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  for 
at  least  200  yards  above  and  below  the  proposed  si- 
tuation. 


When  these  steps  have  been  taken,  and  the  oitirv  Pnon 
of  the  materials  ascertained,  the  engineer  has  obtain. 
cd  sufficient  data  to  enable  himto  make  a suitable  de. 
sign.  We  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  bridges 
constructed  with  stone. 

The  leading  objects  in  forming  a design  are, 

1st,  The  passage  for  the  water  under  the  bridge. 

2d,  The  making  a perfect  roadway  over  it : Aod, 

3d,  The  decorations. 

1.  The  number  and  dimensions  of  the  arches  mutt  haqt 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  river,  the  nature  of  the  ‘*tbc 
foundations,  the  height  of  the  banka,  and  the  quality  wan- 
of  the  materials  to  be  used.  If  the  foundations  art 
good,  the  banks  high,  the  stone  hard,  and  to  be  pro- 
cured of  proper  dimensions,  large  arches  willbrfjund 
advisable  ; if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  sire  of  the 
arches  must  be  diminished,  and  their  number  iacrr* 
sed  ; if  more  arches  than  one  are  required,  their  nom- 
her  should  be  odd,  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  arck 
in  the  middle  of  the  river : the  middle  arch  should 
be  the  largest,  and  those  on  each  side  should  dime 
nish,  so  that  their  springing  remaining  the  same,  tlmr 
tups  may  form  a declivity  of  about  1 in  2k.  When 
piers  arc  placed  in  a river,  the  brradth  between  the 
abutments  should  be  made  greater  than  the  natural 
breadth  of  the  channel  at  that  place,  by  about  don* 
ble  the  thickness  of  all  the  piers.  Where  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  soft  or  loose,  the  increased  width  mml  be 
considerably  more.  In  proportioning  the  thickneuaf 
the  piers  to  the  span  of  the  arches,  great  latitude  has  been 
taken,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement : 
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in  the  bridge  at  Rimini.  1 

do. ........  Viocn/.a.  > 

do.... .....Alcantara.  J 

Mdo H.St  Esprit.  7 

do Lyons.  J 

do ...Port  Royal. 

do Orleans. 

do Ncudly. 

do Westminster. 

.do black  friars. 

do Perth. 

do DunkclJ. 

.'.do...*.....  Kelso, 

do Couon. 

do bevvdh  v. 


Eng  inters. 
Unknown. 

Brothers  of  the  Bridge. 

Mansard. 

Hupeau. 

Perronet 

Labclyc. 

MyltiC. 

SmcatonT*-^ 

Telford. 

Rninje. 

TclforB. 

Telford. 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  prreeived,  that  the 
proportion  has  been  varied  from  nearly  one  half  to 
one  ninth  part  of  the  span.  As  this  important  object 
has  been  discussed  at  length,  when  treating  of  the 
principles,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe,  that 
the  thickness  of  the  piers,  besides  the  span  and  shape 
of  the  arch,  is  affected  by  its  rise,  and  in  no  inconsi 
derable  degree  by  their  own  altitude,  and  the  quality 
of  the  stone  of  which  they  are  constructed  ; it  is  de- 
sirahle,  in  order  to  lessen  the  obstruction  to  the  water- 
way, to  make  the  piers  as  thin  as  prudence  will  ad- 
mit. The  shape  of  the  piers  and  arches  should  also 
be  calculated,  to  form  as  perfect  a water-way  as  pos- 


sible ; and  on  this  account,  all  recesses  and  side  pro- 
jections, within  reach  of  the  water,  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  connections  of  the  abutments  with  the  bar.ks 
should  be  formed  oil  the  same  principles. 

2.  If  the  bridge  consists  only  of  i*»e  small  arch*  mil 
and  there  is  little  intercourse,  the  road-way  maybe 
narrow  and  without  footpaths;  if  the  bridge  is  loeg, 
and  there  is  much  intercourse,  the  breadth  must  be 
increased,  and  have  proper  footpaths.  Since  wheel 
carnages  have  been  in  general  use,  few  bridges,  how- 
ever small  or  remote  from  towns,  have  been  made  ie»* 
than  fifteen  feet  in  breadth  over  the  parapets  ; they 
are  more  generally  made  from  IS  to  20  feet,  in  cr 
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ti«w  Rear  to  considerable  town*,  from  26  to  30 ; and  in 
fmmmm 4 or  near  large  cities,  they  are  made  from  SO  to  50 
feet.  The  roadway  should  have  a declivity  from  the 
middle  of  the  length  each  way  towards  and  beyond 
the  abutments,  of  about  1 in  24>;  and  the  roadway,  as 
well  as  the  footpaths  and  parapets,  should,  near  their 
extremities,  diverge,  to  suit  the  approaches,  whether 
one  or  more,  at  each  end  of  the  bridge. 
k 3.  The  decorations  should  be  varied,  according  to 
the  situation  and  accompanyments.  In  the  country, 
the  utmost  simplicity,  consistent  with  distinguishing 
the  essential  parts,  should  be  preserved ; and  even  in 
the  most  splendid  cities,  or  adjacent  to  palaces,  all 
decorations  should  be  kept  perfectly  subservient  to, 
and  in  unison  with,  the  essential  parts : the  neglect 
of  this  is  a frequent  error  in  designing  bridges.  Co- 
lumns and  entablatures,  though  proper  in  a Grecian 
temple,  are  ill  suited  to  an  edifice,  where  forms  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  are  the  leading  features.  As 
columns  can  only  be  placed  over  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments, the  entablature,  intended  to  represent  beams  of 
timber,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  wholly  upheld  by 
supports  placed  at  such  great  distances  from  eacn 
other.  And  the  introduction  of  columns,  in  place  of 
carrying  up  the  piers,  deprives  the  superstructure  of 
powerful  buttresses  in  situations  where  they  would 
prove  very  beneficial.  The  affectation  of  preserving 
tbc  entablature  upon  a perfect  level,  has  led  to  making 
the  roadway  along  the  bridge  also  level,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  constructing,  at  a vast  expense,  a 
piece  of  road  more  imperfect  than  what  is  formed  by 
the  common  labourer  in  the  open  country  ; and  be- 
sides, this  mode  of  construction  gives  an  appearance  of 
feebleness  to  the  outlines  of  the  bridge.  This  false 
taste  was  introduced  by  some  of  the  French  epgi- 
neers,  and  has  of  late  been,  in  some  instances,  copied 
in  Britain.  It  cannot  be  too  early  reprobated*  because 
bridges,  when  substantially  constructed,  remain  for 
many  ages,  and  are  not  easily  altered. 

In  making  out  the  design,  the  engineer  should  fur- 
nish a plan,  shewing  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
foundations  of  the  piers,  abutments,  wing  walls,  and 
wharf  walls  connected  with  the  bridge  ; an.  elevation 
•hewing  the  general  facade ; also  vertical,  longitudinal, 
and  cross  sections,  shewing  the  construction  oi  the  inte- 
rior parts.  In  large  bridges,  there  should  be  a plan  or  . 
horizontal  section  taken  at  about  one  .third  way  up 
the  rise  of  the  arches,  in  order  to  shew  the  mode  of 
filling  up  the  spandrels.  There  should  likewise  be  a 
plan  of  the  roadway,  footpaths,  and  parapets  ; beside* 
separate  drawings  of  all  those  parts  whicli  cannot  be 
made  sufficiently  distinct  in  the  general  drawings. 
A specification  should  likewise  be  added,  describing  • 
in  words,  the  quality  and  dimensioas-of  every  part  • 
of  the  work,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

3.  Materials. 

!•-  The  materials  consist  of  timber  and  iron  for  piles, 
cofferdams,  caissons,  scaffolding,  and  centres ; of 
stone,  lime,  and  sand  for  the  masonry  ; also  gravel 
for  embanking  at  the  ends,  and  forming  the  roadway 
over  the  bridge. 

Of  timber,  oak  is  the  most  generally  useful,  and 
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where  exposed  to  be  alternately  wet  and  dry,  is  most  Pmilee. 
durable  ; and  next  to  it  are  pitch,  pine,  and  fir  grown  * 
from  the  seed.  Under  low  water,  elm  is  very  suitable  $ 
it  does  not  easily  split,  and  is  very  durable  : indeed,  in 
this  latter  situation  any  timber  is  sufficiently  durable. 

For  gangways,  scaffolding,  and  centers,  sound  fir  tim- 
ber of  natural  growth  is  the  fittest ; it  should  be 
free  of  knots  and  sap.  In  ties,  bolts,  and  nails,  mal- 
leable iron,  made  from  wood  charcoal,  should  be  used. 

For  receiving  thrusts,  forming  supports,  or  do  welling 
•tones,  cast  iron  is  the  most  proper. 

With  regard  to  stones  for  the  piers,  abutments, 
arch-stones,  and  parapets,  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  procure  the  best  which  can  be  obtained  at  a rea- 
sonable expense.  They  should  be  of  a quality  not  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  operations  6f  the  atmosphere,  and 
they  should  not  be  intersected  by  cross  seams.  Where 
the  quarry  produces  them  with  fiat  beds,  much  labour 
is  saved ; but  when  they  are  laminated,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  them  laid  on  their  natural  beds. 

Their  dimensions  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. If  new  quarries  are  to  be  opened,  experienced 
workmen  should  carefully  examine  their  quality  ; and 
specimens  of  the  stone  should  be  exposed  for  at  least  one 
winter  and  summer,  in  situations  similar  to  that  where 
they  are  to  be  used  : experiments  should  also  be  made 
to  prove  their  consisteucc.  For  the  spandrels,  wing 
walls,  and  backing,  inferior  stones  may  answer  ; but 
they  should  be  such  as  can  be  laid  witn  proper  bond, 
and  in  regular  courses.  Those  used  on  the  external 
faces  must  be  fit  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  wea- 
ther ; they  should  correspond  with  those  of  the  piers 
and  arches  as  to  colour ; and  if  regularly  squared, 
should  be  brought  from  the  same  quarry,  though 
they  may  be  of  smaller  dimensions. 

In  procuring  lime  for  mortar,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  it  will  set  or  indurate  under  water  ; and 
where  immediately  exposed  to  agitated  water,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  joints  should  be  laid  with  the  Bri- 
tish cemeut,  discovered  by  Mr  Parker,  which  in  a 
few  minutes  becomes  sufficiently  hard.  Where  these 
cannot  be  procured,  recourse  must  be  had  to  substi- 
tutes : Burnt. and  pounded  iron  stone,  scales  from  an 
iron  forge,  hard  burnt  tiles  ground  and  mixed  with 
.quick  lime,  all  become  hard  under  water,  and  in  damp 
Situations,  In  all  cases,  clean,  sharp,  or  angular  sand, 
is  a necessary  ingredient;  and  in  rubble  work  it  ii 
better  for  being  very  coarse,  or  approximating  to 
clean  small  gravel.  In  making  mortar,  we  have 
known  great  advantage  derived  from  using  water 
which  contained  a solution  of  iron,  and  was  of  a dark 
reddish  colour,  approaching  to  black,  which  19  fre- 
quently found  adjacent  to  peat  mosses.  The  lime 
should  be  used  when  fresh  slacked,  and  be  well  beaten, 
or  made  with  a machine  called  a mortar  mill. 

In  using  sand,  Vitruvius  very  judiciously  makes  a 
distinction  between  sea  or  river,  and  pit  sand  ; of  the 
former  he  allows  two,  and  three  of  the  latter,  to  one 
of  lime  in  powder.  Dr  Higgins,  who  made  many 
experiments,  and  published  a treatise  upon  calcareous 
cements,  recommends  (by  weight)  one  of  lime  to 
eight  of  sand.  Loriot,  in  describing  what  he  con- 
ceives the  secret  of  the  ancients,  mixes  a portion  of 
unpacked  lime  ground  to  a powder,  with  trie  mortar 
3 u 
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Practice,  which  has  previously  been  made  up  in  heaps  in  the 
'“■"V"—'  common  way.  In  the  specification  for  tlie  Pont 
Royal  des  Thuilleries,  by  Mansard,  and  which  seems 
to  have  served  as  a model  in  France,  it  is  provided, 
that  all  the  mortar  of  litne  and  cement,  for  the  work 
under  water,  shall  be  composed  of  live  parts,  three  of 
which  shall  be  of  good  cement  of  tile,  not  bricks, 
and  two  of  lime  of  Mclun,  well  ground,  or  pounded 
together.  For  the  common  mortar,  two  of  lime  and 
three  of  sand.  The  Sieur  Gabriel  directs  the  same 
preparations  for  the  bridge  of  Blois.  Perronet,  for 
the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  directs  that  the  cement  mortar 
shall  be  equal  quantities  of  ground  tiles  from  St  Ger- 
main, or  St  Cloud,  and  lime ; observing  that  this,  on 
account  of  the  quality  of  the  lime,  exceeds  by  T*ff  the 
usual  quantity  employed  in  this  sort  of  mortar.  Of 
the  other,  or  white  mortar,  he  directs  one  third  of 
slacked  lime,  and  two  thirds  of  sand.  In  the  account 
of  building  the  Eddystone  light  house,  Mr  Smeaton 

£‘vcs  a chapter  upon  water  cements,  from  which  we 
all  extract  a few  particulars  ; and  earnestly  recom- 
mend those  who  wish  to  be  fully  informed  on  this 
point,  to  peruse  with  attention  the  whole  of  that  va- 
luable chapter. 


kxable  chapter. 

Mr  Smeaton  found,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
limestone  which  produced  lime,  that  when  made  into 
vnottar  grew  hard  under  water.  The  best  kind  was  at 
Aberthaw,  in  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Bristol  channel. 
He  found  the  stone  of  Watchet,  a small  sea  port  in 
Somersetshire,  had  long  been  used  in  water  works  : 
it  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  He  traced 


the  same  sort  of  stone  through  the  counties  of  M<m- 
mouth,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Leicester,  and 
thence  by  the  vale  of  Bcivoir  into  Nottingham,  sod 
Lincolnhire,  at  a place  called  Long  Bonington:  he 
found  it  also  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Hantj,  Su!« 
sex,  and  Surrey.  It  has  also  long  been  procured  in 
Lancashire,  uuder  the  name  of  Suttcn  lime. 

After  mentioning  the  shape,  appearance,  and  qua- 
lities of  the  sundry  stones,  he  concludes,  that  as  this 
sort  of  limestone  is  found,  blue,  grey,  yellow,  and 
white,  also  in  thin  strata  and  lumpish  masses,  some, 
times  very  hard  and  sometimes  comparatively  soft  j 
that  its  otness  does  not  depend  upon  those  appear, 
ances  and  qualities,  neither  does  it  upon  the  matrix 
in  which  it  is  formed.  But  he  found,  that  when 
burnt,  all  the  water  limes  fell  into  a bu&coiourrd 
tinge,  and  all  contained  a considerable  portion  of 
clay. 

He  found  once  a reddish  coarse  deep  brown  sand 
stone,  of  a somewhat  tender  nature,  which  when 
burnt,  pounded  and  sifted,  and  mixed  with  slacked 
lime,  and  made  into  a ball,  became  very  hard. 

He  states,  that  limestone  in  general  loses  about  * 
of  its  weight  by  burning  ; that  slacked  lime  produces 
double  the  measure  of  the  burnt  stone  or  sheUs ; that 
when  made  into  a paste,  it  occupies  but  half  the  space 
of  the  powder;  that  two  measures  of  slacked  lime 
made  into  a paste,  and  mixed  with  one  measure  oi 
terras  or  puzzolano,  makes  about  of  mortar.— 
The  following  Table  is  the  result  of  bis  observation^ 
experiments,  and  practice. 


Water  lime  with  puzzolana 


Eddystone  mortar 

Stone  mortar 

Do  2d  sort 

Face  mortar 

Do  2d  sort  . ...... 

Backing  mortar 

Water  lime  with  minion. 

Face  mortar 

Do  Caldcr  composition  . 

Backing  mortar 

Do  2d  sort 

Common  lime  with  terras. 

Terras  mortar 

increased  

further 

still  further  • • . . 

Terras  backing  mortar 

2d  sort  . . 

Common  lime  with  minion. 

Ordinary  face  mortar 

2d  sort  . . 

Ordinary  backing  mortar  .... 

2d  sort 
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e®.  He  observes  opon  tbi»  Table,  that  tbe«€  materials 
— ' are  all  supposed  m the  dry  state : That  the  lime 
and  puzzolano  most  be  thrown  into  the  measure  or 
vessel  with  the  same  degree  of  force. 

He  denominates  minion  to  be  what  falls  from  the 
outside  of  the  lumps  of  iron  stone. 

He  allows  the  dav's  work  of  a man  for  beating  every 
bushel  of  terras  ; that  is,  two  bushels  of  lime  powder 
and  one  bushel  of  terras.  The  bushel  is  the  Win- 
chester level  with  the  border.  He  allows  iron  forge 
scales,  when  lifted  clean  from  dirt  and  clay,  as  equal 
to  as  much  terras  or  puzzolano. 

His  mode  of  working  is  “ to  mix  the  due  propor- 
tion of  the  lime  and  the  puzzolano,  the  terras  or  the 
minion,  together  in  dry  powder;  and  it  will  also  be 
well  to  have  at  least  one  third  of  the  sand  ( either  fine 
or  coarse),  likewise  dry  ; put  as  much  water  to  the 
lime  as,  with  a shovel  or  beater,  you  can  bring  it  to  a 
paste  of  a moderate  consistence,  but  rather  more  wet 
than  to  be  properly  used  as  mortar  in  that  state  ; then 
by  degrees  beat  in  the  moist  sand,  and  afterwards  the 
dry,  bringing  it  to  a consistence  by  beating  after 
every  addition.  The  dry  sand  is  intended  to  dry  up 
the  superfluous  moisture,  so  as  to  render  the  mortar 
fit  for  immediate  use  ; and  if  this  has  not  brought  it 
to  a sufficient  stiffness,  let  it  lie  till  it  is  inclined  to 
set,  and  then  beat  it  up  to  a due  consistence  ; or  if 
immediately  wanted,  beat  in  a little  dry  lime  powder, 
always  however  faithfully  remembering  not  to  termi- 
nate beating  till  the  mass  has  got  all  the  toughness 
that  you  find  it  will  acquire  by  beating.” 

In  Scotland,  most  of  the  limes  harden  under  water : 
that  from  Lord  Elgin's  great  lime  works  on  the  river 
Forth,  from  Portray  on  the  Murray  coast,  and  from 
the  island  of  Lismore,  in  the  Linnhe  loch  on  the  west 
coast : the  last  is  the  best,  it  slacks  into  a buff  colour. 
Mr  Telford  discovered  its  qualities  when  searching 
for  materials  for  the  western  district  of  the  Cale- 
donian  canal,  by  observing  in  a park  wall,  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddalc,  built  against  spongy 
ground,  and  where  water  oozed  through,  that  the 
mortar  was  hardest,  and  threw  out  stalactites ; also 
that  it  was  quite  perfect  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  w here 
worked  among  small  stones,  without  coping  of  any 
sort. 

Sect.  II. 

On  the  Foundations,  Piers , Abutments , Centres, 
Arches , Spandrels , Parapets , and  Roadway. 

The  situation,  general  design,  and  materials  having 
been  determined,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the 
foundations  ; and  if  the  water  is  shallow  and  upon 
rock,  or  other  matter  sufficiently  firm,  the  operations 
are  very  simple  ; nothing  being  necessary  but  to  turn 
the  water,  by  means  of  a mound  of  clay,  from  the 
space  to  be  occupied  by  the  abutments  and  piers  suc- 
cessively, to  clear  and  level  the  ground,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  masonry  : But  when  the  water  is  deep, 
and  the  foundation  soft  mud  or  sand,  or  loose  gravel, 
the  difficulties  frequently  require  all  the  art  of  the 
most  experienced  engineers.  Even  when  the  founda- 
tion is  clay  or  rock,  if  the  water  is  deep,  and  the 
currents  from  tides  or  land  floods  considerable,  few 
operations  require  more  talents  or  attention. 
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Various  are  the  schemes  which  have  been  resorted  Practice- 
to,  in  order  to  avoid  or  lessen  the  difficulties  attending  ' "V"  ' 
the  laying  the  foundations  of  bridges.  1.  A situa- 
tion has  been  chosen  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  to 
which,  after  the  bridge  was  constructed,  a new  ri- 
ver course  has  been  cut.  2.  A side  channel  has  been 
formed,  by  which  the  whole,  or  greatest  part  of  the 
water,  has  been  drawn  off  during  the  time  the  foun- 
dations were  put  in  the  old  river  course } and  the 
water,  so  drawn  off,  was  afterwards  returned  to  its 
original  channel.  S.  Mill  weirs  on  the  river,  below 
the  proposed  situation,  have  had  their  sluices  drawn, 
or  have  been  partly  removed  for  a time.  4.  And 
when  there  happened  to  be  no  weirs,  the  bed  of  the 
river  has  been  deepened,  for  a considerable  distance, 
in  order  to  lower  tne  water  at  the  intended  scite. 

When  the  depth  of  the  water  has  been  reduced  as 
much  as  possible,  it  remains  to  be  determined  in  what 
manner  to  proceed.  Anciently,  fas  in  the  case  of 
London  bridge,)  in  deep  rivers,  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  were  made  by  merely  driving  piles  all  over 
the  space,  so  that  their  heads  stood  level  with  low 
water ; the  spaces  between  them  were  filled  with 
loose  stones,  and  the  masonry  begun  upon  the  top  of 
them ; but  the  piers  were  immense  masses,  and  re- 
quired to  be  protected  by  sterlings ; which,  leaving 
a very  confined  water-way,  created  a head  and  ve- 
locity which  tore  away  the  bed  of  the  river  imme- 
diately below  the  piers.  This  mode  having  been  long 
disused,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider, 

1st,  Batterdeaux,  or  Cofferdams;  and, 

2dly,  Caissons. 

Both  methods  have  been  employed  with  success ; 

The  greatest  of  the  modern  bridges  in  France,  that  is 
to  say,  Orleans  and  Neuilly,  were  constructed  by 
means  of  the  former ; whereas,  in  England,  the 
bridges  at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  were  accom- 
plished by  the  latter  mode. 

Of  Cofferdams. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  measures  pursued  both  of  Coffce- 
in  France  and  Britain,  in  working  by  means  of  bat*  dams, 
terdeaux  or  cofferdams. 

The  forms  of  these  are  varied  according  to  local 
circumstances,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  persons  who 
have  the  direction  of  the  work. 

1.  By  driving  two  rows  of  vertical  piles  and  plank 
piles,  and  filling  the  space  between  them  with  clay. 

2.  By  driving  main  piles,  and  working  with  strong 
planking,  laid  in  a horizontal  position. 

3.  By  driving  one  row  of  Clinging  piles,  and  filling 
the  spaces  between  them  with  pile  planks  driven  ver- 
tically. 

The  most  eminent  French  bridge  engineers,  viz. 

Mansard,  Sieur  Gabriel,  Gautier,  Hupcau  and  Per- 
ronet,  in  constructing  their  greatest  bridges  with 
cofferdams,  directed  piles,  from  nine  to  ten  inches  dia- 
meter, to  be  placed  from  three  to  four  feet  from  cen- 
tre to  centre,  and  driven  from  three  to  six  feet  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  (if  composed  of  mud,  clay,  or 
gravel,)  and  to  rise  (in  their  rivers)  six  feet  above 
low  water  mark.  Tlieir  pile  planks  were  nine  to 
twelve  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  thick ; one 
frame  contained  16  of  these  pile  planks,  which  were 
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Practice,  driven  at  one  time! ; these  frames  were  placed  aldtig, 
"v"— ~ and  embraced  three  of  the  main  or  guide  piles,  and 
were  composed  of  two  uprights,  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  pile  planks,  each  sharpened  at  one  end ; 
these  uptights  were  fastened  together  by  two  hori- 
zontal pieces  one  below,  and  the  other  above,  and 
separated  by  the  thickness  of  the  uprights  ; these 
frames  being  fixed,  served  to  guide  the  pile  planks  ; 
the  grooves  were  two  to  three  inches  wide,  and  two 
inches  deep  ; the  shape  of  the  groove  was  sometimes 
rectangular,  and  sometimes  triangular ; and  some- 
times a groove  was  made  in  each  plank,  and  a slip 
or  tongue  driven  down.  The  distance  between  these 
two  rows  of  piles,  to  receive  the  clay,  & c.  they  made 
in  still  water  to  be  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
to  be  sustained  ; in  running  water,  once  and  a half 
that  height  is  recommended  : The  two  row's  were  kept 
together  by  two  tiers  of  ties,  six  inches  square. 

At  Orleans,  the  two  rows  were  driven  ten  feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre  ; the  pile?  were  from  18 
to  24  feet  long,  and  nine  to  ten  inches  diameter 
without  the  bark;  they  were  shod  with  iron,  each 
shoe  weighed  20lbs. : The  pile  planks  were  18  to  21 
feet  long,  nine  to  ten  inches  broad,  and  four  inches 
thick ; each  shoe  weighed  8lbs.  The  rams  for  driv- 
ing the  piles  were  about  1200lbs. ; those  for  the  pile 
planks  500  to  600lbs.  At  NeuiUy,  the  piles  were 
22  to  24  feet  long,  nine  to  ten  inches  diameter,  in- 
cluding the  bark  ; they  were  driven  six  feet  into  the 
earth.  The  pile  planks  were  21  feet  long,  and  four 
inches  thick,  driven  six  feet,  by  rams  of  from  600  to 
900lbs. 

When  these  two  rows  of  piles  and  pile- planks  were 
driven  and  secured  by  ties  six  inches  square,  the 
space  between  them  was  cleared  of  stones  and  gra- 
vel down  to  the  firm  ground,  by  rakes  and  spoons, 
and  then  filled  up  with  clay  or  earth,  which  excluded 
water.  This  being  accomplished,  hydraulic  machines 
were  established  to  lift  the  water  from  the  inside  of 
the  cofferdam  ; these  were  pumps  worked  by  men  or 
horses.  At  Ncuilly,  water-wheels  upon  the  Seine 
worked  bucket -wheels,  which  threw  up  the  water 
from  10  to  12  feet.  After  the  water  was  pumped 
out,  and  the  stones  and  gravel  removed,  Gautier,  af- 
ter having  levelled  the  ground,  laid  down  a grating, 
consisting  of  timbers,  of  10  to  15  inches  diameter, 
with  openings  of  two  feet,  to  two  feet  and  a half 
square,  and  drove  two  piles  in  each  opening.  Hu- 
peau  and  Perronet,  after  clearing  the  space  within 
the  cofferdam,  drove  piles  at  the  distance  of  three 
to  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre ; these  piles  are 
from  12  to  20  feet  in  length,  and  12  inches  mean 
diameter  without  the  bark  ; their  shoes  weighed,  in- 
cluding branches  and  nails,  from  13  to  25lbs.  They 
were  driven  with  rams  of  1000,  1181,  1384,  and 
198 libs,  until  they  did  not  sink  two  lines  by  the 
last  sixteen  strokes,  after  a continuation  of  thirty 
strokes ; or  until  they  did  not  sink  two  lines  with 
v twenty-five  strokes,  and  received  ten  strokes  after- 
wards. They  began  by  driving  the  piles  next  the 
centre  of  the  space,  and  finished  with  the  outer  rows. 
After  the  piles  were  driven,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tenons,  cut  off  nearly  level  with  the  ground, 
caps  were  morticed  upon  them,  and  upon  these, 
along  each  row  of  piles,  beams,  12  inches  by  8,  were 


fixed  by  pin*  or  boltl  J the  spices  in  this  anting  it*** 
were  cleared  out  for  18  indies  in  depth,  and  *— -r* 
up  with  rubble  masonry,  laid  in  lime  mortar,  which 
grew  hard  under  water ; this  was  brought  up  letd 
with  the  top  of  the  grating ; thin  planking,  four 
inches  in  thickness,  was  laid  over  the  whole  ipice, 
and  pinned  or  spiked  down  to  .the  grating;  this  plat- 
form  extended  seven  feet  beyond  the  face  ot  the 
masonry  of  the  shaft  of  the  piers  and  face  of  tlx 
abutments.  Upon  this  platform,  the  first  course  of 
the  masonry  was  laid. 

If  the  ground  proved  firm  and  water-tight,  this 
process,  although  laborious,  was  regular  and  plain  *, 
but  as  the  French  engineers  inclosed  very  Urge 
spaces  around  their  masonry,  great  inconverticooe 
frequently  arose  from  imperfections  in  so  extended  • 
cofferdam,  and  sometimes  from  springs  supplied  from 
higher  grounds  rising  within  the  enclosed  tpict. 

From  circumstances  of  this  nature,  in  one  of  the 
abutments  at  Orleans,  frequent  interruptions  took 
place ; they  were  forced  to  subdivide  the  enclosed 
space  ; ana,  at  last,  after  having  discovered  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  springs,  to  raise  them  by  lubes, 
so  as  to  discharge  the  water  made  by  them  above  the 
level  of  the  water  of  the  river.  It  is,  therefore,  ad- 
visable, in  order  to  avoid  cxpencc  in  the  construc- 
tion and  after  risk,  to  enclose  the  smallest  space  pos- 
sible. Round  the  edge  of  the  platform,  they  some- 
times drove  a row  of  pile  planking,  or  laid  a bed  ot 
dry  rubble  stones,  about  six  feet  wide,  and  about 
two  to  three  feet  deep.  For  Neuilly  cofferdam*  see  . 
Plate  XCV.  5a 

The  foundations  of  many  bridges  in  England  haw 
been  laid  by  means  of  cofferdams,  so  netrly  sonilir 
to  those  which  have  just  been  described,  that  noti- 
cing them  here  would  lead  us  into  repetition : We 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  second  mode. 

2.  In  constructing  a bridge  upon  tbe  river  Scrtm, 
at  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire,  designed  by  Mr  Teh 
ford,  and  executed  under  his  direction,  Mr  John 
Simpson  of  Shrewsbury,  (who  built  the  bridge  by 
contract, ) constructed  a cofferdam,  which  answeitd 
the  purpose  perfectly  w*H.  Here  the  low  water  «« 
five  feet  in  depth,  for  7 feet  more  there  was  gnwi 
and  rubbish,  and  under  that  a sandstone  rock.  The 
floods  rose  about  10  feet.  In  Plate  XCVI.,  Fig»- 
1,  2,  3,  the  plan,  section,  and  side  view,  will  she* 
distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  cofferdam  wi* 
constructed.  The  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  the  tidei 
and  ends  were  formed  on  the  shore,  by  laying  the 
planking  horizontally  along  upright  piles,  and  do** 
elling  them  together ; they  were  then  floated  off, 
fixed  against  main  piles  previously  driven,  and  there 
secured  by  cross  braces.  About  five  feet  without 
these  a similar  inclosure  was  made,  and  the  two  «ecn- 
red  together  by  iron  bars  in  the  middle  of  the  height, 
and  wooden  braces  at  the  top.  Tbe  space 
them  was  filled  with  clay  in  the  usual  way.  Before 
the  space  for  the  foundation  of  the  masonry  could  be 
wholly  cleared  down  to  the  rock,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  put  down  some  small  piles  along  the  edge  of 
the  gravel,  next  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  stooe  work-  ^ 

In  the  same  Plate,  Figs.  4,  5 represent  the  p bn 
and  section  of  a cofferdam,  used  m under  building 
one  of  the  piers,  and  also  the  eastern  abutment  of  Pal* 

a 
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t k*.  t tatj  bridge,  m the  cfcy  of  Bath.  The  operations  caissons,  tbw  mode  was  . first  practised  in  England  Practice 

r— * here  were  rendered  pee ulmrly  difficult,  by  several  pre-  by  that  able  engineer  Mr  Labelye,  at  Westminster  " 

-views  ineffectual  attempts  ; they  were  at  last  success*  bridge.  In  the  sequel  of  a brief  report  relative  to  this 

fully  accomplished  by  Messrs  Simpson  and  Cargill,  work,  (edition  1751,)  he  announced  an  intention  of 

employed  for  that  purpose  by  Mr  Telford.  This  publishing  a larger  report,  with  plans  and  designs,  cal- 

work  much  exceeded  in  difficulty  those  in  Langue-  culatioos  and  details.  This,  however,  never  appear* 

doc,  so  minutely  described  by  M.  Gautier,  the  French  ed ; but  most  of  the  essential  materials  have  been  pre- 

engineer,  as  very  extraordinary  efforts  of  art.  served  by  Mr  Thomas  Gayfere,  a venerable  old  geu- 

3.  A still  simpler  mode  of  constructing  cofferdams  tleman,  aged  90,  now  living  in  Abingdon-street,  \\  cst- 
has  been  practised  in  Britain  : that  is,  by  driving  minster.  He  was  senior  apprentice  to  Mr  Jelf,  the 
guaging  piles,  about  12  inches  square,  at  the  distance  mason  first  employed  on  Westminster  bridge,  and  was 
of  about  10  feet  from  each  other,  and  about  5 feet  specially  appointed  to  make  working  plans  and  mo- 
from  the  edge  of  the  intended  platform.  They  are  dels,  and  to  be  attendant  on  Mr  Labelye’s  own  di- 
driven  from  5 to  7 feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  rections;  aud  when  Mr  Tufnell  succeeded  Mr  Jelf, 
as  to  be  about  3 or  4 feet  below  the  level  of  the  plat-  Mr  Gavfere  was  continued  in  the  same  capacity  till 
form,  and  rise  about  3 feet  above  low  water.  They  the  bridge  was  finished.  From  his  manuscript  narra* 
are  grooved  to  receive  tbt  pile  planks,  and  a leading  tire  and  drawings,  which  he  has  allowed  to  be  in 
beam,  6 inches  by  9 inches,  is  fixed  about  a foot  below  part  copied  for  this  work,  will  be  seen  the  injustice 
their  top  on  the  inside.  These  beams  arc  notched  on  to  which  engineers  subject  themselves,  by  not  pub- 
tbe  guaging  piles,  so  that  their  outer  edge  is  in  a line  fishing  their  designs,— most  of  Labelye’s  inventions 
with  the  inside  of  the  groove  for  the  pile  planks,  having  been  copied,  without  acknowledgment,  by  » 

The  whole  of  the  pile  planks,  which  fill  a space  be-  others,  who  have  since  constructed  large  bridges,  and 
tween  the  guaging  piles,  are  entered  together,  and  to  whom  they  have  rendered  similar  operations  a cotn- 
thc middle  pile  has  a wedgo-form  narrowest  at  the  bat-  paratively  easy  task. 

tom.  The  pile  planks  receive  a few  strokes  alter*  By  this  valuable  manuscript  we  are  informed,  that 
nately,  so  as  all  to  be  driven  nearly  together,  while  at  the  situation  fixed  for  the  bridge,  in  the  ebb  chan- 
. the  middle  one  wedges  the  whole,  and  makes  the  nel.on  the  Surrey  side,  there  was  6 feet  at  low  wa- 
ioints  water  tight.  They  are  drives  about  three  feet  ter  j in  the  flood  channel  ou  the  Westminster  side,  5 
below  the  platform,  and  the  whole  properly  braced,  feet  9 inches,  and  ou  a shoal  between  them,  4 feet ; 

. The  water  being  pumped  out,  and  the  ground  cleared,  also  that  the  rise  of  tides  at  extra  springs,  with  land 
piles  are  driven  about  two  feet  and  a half  distant  from  freshes,  was  15  feet ; neaps  7 feet ; and  at  a mean  tide 
centre  to  centre,  over  the. whole  foundation  ; those  <10  or  11  feet ; — that  the  velocity  of  the  surface  was 
near  the  middle  being  driven  7 feet  6 inches  below  something  greater  with  the  tide  of  flood  than  that  of 
the  platform,  and  8 inches  diameter  $ those  next  the  ebb  j— that  with  the  former  it  was  about  3 feet  per  sc- 
ontside  9 feet  long,  and  10  inches  diameter.  Imme*  eond,  with  the  latter  2\  feet and  that  the  piers  were 
diately  under  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform,  grooved  laid  about  5 feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  About 
guaging  piles  are  driven  about  nine  feet  distant  from  the  middle,  add  at  5 feet  under  the  bed  of  the  river, 
centre  to  centre,  and  nine  feet  in  depth.  Nearly  in  the  the  gravel  is  14  feet  deep  : this  continued  from  the 
same  range  with  these,  common  round  piles  are  also  Westminster  side 4 the  width  of  the  river.  The  other 
driven.  Upon  the  hitter,  a leading . beam,  12  by  8 fourth  part,  next  the  Surrey  shore,  is  a loose  sand 
inches,  is  fixed,  which  also  embraces  the  guaging  piles,  and  mud. 

and  guides  the  pile  planks  which  were  driven  arouod  They  commenced  the  operations  by  driving  fender 
the  platform.  The  bearing  piles  may  be  considered  piles  to  keep  off  the  barges.  These  were  34  feet 

as  sufficiently  driven,  when  by  30  blows  of  a proper  long,  13  or  14  inches  square,  and  driven  13  or  14 

ram  they  are  not  driven  cue  inch,  and  40  blows  for  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  They  were  placed  SO 

, driving  the  sheeting  piles  the  same  distance.  See  Plate  feel  from  the  pier,  and  7 Teet  asunder,  and  were  con- 
t.  -XCVII.  Fig.  1.  Along  the  top  of  each  second  row  nected  by  floating  beams.  For  the  first  large  pier 

. of  piles,  under  the  body  of  the  pier,  a beam,  12  by  6 there  were  34  of  these  pika,  for  the  others  26.  They 

inches,  is  laid,  reaching  quite  across,  and  dovetailed  were  driven  by  an  engiue  constructed  by  M.  Vauloue, 
into  the  beams  which  surround  the  platform.  The  a watchmaker.  The  weight  of  the  ram  was  1700lbs. 
spaces  between  the  beams  are  filled  up  with  masoury.  After  the  engine  had  worked  for  some  time,  it  was 
Upon  this  platform  the  regular  courses  of  masonry  found,  that  by  three  horses  walking  at  an  ordinary 
are;  laid.  pace,  when  the  ram  was  raised  only  8 or  10  feet,  5 

In  whatever  manner  the  cofferdams  are  construct-  strokes  were  made  in  two  minutes. 


ed,  there  should  be  means  provided  to  discharge  the 
water  near  the  level  of  low  water  of  the  river,  instead 
of  raising  it  always  over  the  top  of  the  cofferdam  ; 
and  there  should  also  be  a sluice  near  the  level  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  to  fill  the  cofferdam  in  case  of  any 
defect  appearing  in  the  dam,  or  any  risk  of  a flood 
rushing  in  too  hastily. 

Or  Caissons. 

,wn».  With  regard  to  laying  foundations  by  means  of 


The  foundation  was  formed,  by  scooping  the  mud 
in  the  usual  way  of  raising  ballast  in  the  Thames  at 
that  time.  When  they  came  to  the  gravel,  it  was  ra- 
ked level.  The  guage  for  proving  the  foundations, 
was  a stone  15  inches  square,  and  three  inches  thick, 
fixed  to  a graduated  rod  18  feet  in  length.  The  rod 
was  painted  red,  and  the  figures  white. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  current  from  washing  the 
sand  into  the  pit,  short  grooved  piles  were  driven  be- 
fore the  two  ends  and  part  of  the  sides,  not  above  4 
feet  higher  than  low  water  mark,  and  about  15  feet 
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distant  from  the  caisson.  Between  these  piles,  rows 
of  boards  were  let  down  into  the  grooves  to  the  bed 
of  the  river. 

The  length  of  the  caisson  from  point  to  point  (the 
shape  corresponding  with  that  of  the  pier,)  was  80 
feet,  the  breadth  30  feet,  the  height,  including  the 
bottom,  18  feet.  The  sides  were  formed  by  fir  beams 
laid  horizontally  upon  one  another,  and  pinned  with 
oak  trenails.  Tney  were  framed,  and  had  oaken  knees 
bolted  aud  screwed  at  all  the  angles,  except  the  sa- 
lient angles,  where  they  were  secured  by  iron  work, 
which  being  unscrewed,  permitted  the  caissons,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  part  in  two  halves.  The  skies  were  plank- 
ed across  the  timbers,  both  inside  atid  outside,  with 
three  inch  planks  ; the  thickness  of  the  sides  was  18 
inches  at  the  bottom,  and  15  inches  at  the  top.  The 
bottom  was  also  formed  with  beams,  with  three  inch 
planking  across  their  under  sides,  and  timbers  nine 
Indies  thick  across  their  upper  side,  making  the  whole 
two  feet  in  thickness.  Upon  this  bottom,  around  the 
outer  edge,  a strong  curbing  was  fixed,  to  prevent 
the  first  course  of  stone  from  pressing  against  the 
aides.  All  the  joints,  both  of  the  skies  and  bottom, 
were  caulked  and  pitched. 

The  sides  were  fastened  to  the  bottom  by  28  pieces 
of  timber,  8 by  9 inches,  fixed  on  the  outside,  and  18 
within,  reaching  to  and  Upping  over  the  tops  of  the 
sides.  The  lower  end  of  those  pieces  had  one  side 
cut  dovetailed,  to  fit  a mortice  made  in  the  outer  curb- 
ing of  the  grating  of  the  bottom,  and  they  were 
kept  in  tbeir  places  by  irou  wedges.  The  bottom 
grating  extended  5 feet  beyond  the  face  of  the  up- 
right shaft  or  dado  part  of  the  pier. 

The  caisson  being  launched  and  fixed  exactly  over 
the  place  with  cables  fastened  to  the  adjacent  piles, 
the  masons  laid  the  first  course  of  stones  within  it. 
This  done,  a sluice  made  in  the  side  was  opened  near 
low  water,  on  which  the  caisson  sunk  to  the  bottom  ; 
if  it  did  not  set  level,  the  sluice  was  shut  and  the  water 
pumped  out,  so  as  to  make  it  float,  till  such  time  as 
the  foundation  was  levelled.  The  masons  cramped 
the  first  course  of  stones,  and  laid  a second  course ; 
which  being  likewise  cramped,  a third  course  was 
laid  : then  the  sluice  being  opened  again,  proper 
care  was  taken  that  the  caisson  should  sink  in  its  pro- 
per place.  The  stone- work  being  thus  raised  to  with- 
in two  feet  of  the  common  low-water  mark,  about 
two  hours  before  low -water  the  6luicc  was  shut  and 
the  water  pumped  out  by  four  pumps,  eight  inches 
square,  each  worked  by  eight  men,  and  a small 
pump  three  inches  square,  worked  by  two  men,  bo 
that  the  masons  could  lay  the  next  course  of  stones ; 
which  they  continued  to  do  till  the  water  was  risen 
so  high  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  proceed  any  farther ; 
then  they  left  the  work,  and  opened  the  sluice  to  let 
in  the  water.  Thus  they  continued  to  work  night  and 
day  at  low-water  till  they  had  tlvcir  work  some  feet 
higher  than  low-water  mark  ; after  this  the  sides  of 
the  caisson  were  loosened  from  the  bottom,  which 
made  them  float,  and  thev  were  carried  ashore  to  be 
fixed  to  another  bottom  for  the  next  pier,  bee  Plate 

xcvm. 

A few  years  after  Westminster  bridge  was  com- 
pleted, that  over  the  river  Thames  at  blackfriars 


was  begun,  from  the  plans,  and  under  the  (firwtios  Pr** 
of  Mr  Mylne,  who  followed  the  example  of  Mr  Ls- 
bclye,  by  laying  the  foundations  by  mvans  of  an- 
ions. The  sides,  ends,  and  bottom  were  cooitnictni 
in  a similar  manner  to  those  at  Westminster,  but  tk 
form  of  the  caisson  was  rectangular,  the  length  to 
86  feet,  the  breadth  33  feet,  and  the  height,  in- 
cluding the  bottom,  was  29  feet.  The  itSn  mttt 
fastened  to  the  bottom  by  strong  iron  straps,  six  on 
each  side,  and  three  on  each  end  ; each  of  then  wit 
about  20  feet  in  length  : on  one  end  a part  ibex 
10  feet  in  height  above  the  bottom  vraa  fixed  on 
hinges.  At  about  16  feet  above  the  bottom,  there 
was  a floor  to  strengthen  the  sides  and  end»,  ralte 
receive  a mill  for  working  a chain-pump.  There  wu 
another  floor  level  with  the  top ; one  end  of  tint 
was  sunk  a little  to  receive  the  capstan  for  hft»g 
stone  ; over  this  capstan  there  was  an  awning  to  pro- 
tect the  workmen ; upon  the  highest  part  sf  this 
floor  was  olaced  a triangle  for  raising  stones,  and  a 
windlass  for  raising  mortar.  On  each  side  of  the 
caisson  were  four  upright  pieces  of  timber,  which 
formed  part  of  triangles  to  he  connected  with  bargw 
for  lifting  the  caissons.  When  the  masonry  wisbiah 
up  to  the  level  of  low  water,1  a barge  was  laid  along 
each  side  of  the  caisson  at  low  water,  and  fixed  to 
the  upright  pieces  j when  the  tide  rose,  the  ir» 
straps,  and  the  moveable  piece  at  one  end,  being  dn- 
engaged,  the  barges  lifted  up  the  caiifiofi,  which, 
when  raised  to  clear  the  bed  of  the  river,  was  floattd 
off.  This  mode  of  removing  by  barges  became  ne- 
cessary, from  thejheight  of  the  caisaon,  and  having 
floors  and  machinery  constructed  on  them. 

Mr  Mylne  caused  piles  to  be  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  cut  off  level  with  the  surface  of  tk 
space  which  had  been  excavated  for  the  foundiuoM 
of  the  piers. 

In  a river  where  a caisson  of  6 feet  in  depth  only  ?‘n 
was  required,  Mr  Smeaton,  with  his  usual  impm- 
ty,  contrived  one  of  corresponding  simplicity:  Tk  ; - 
bottom  consisted  of  two  thicknesses  of  thite-wcii 
planks  laid  crossing  each  other,  the  sides  and  points 
calculated  just  to  cleir  the  masonry  of  the  Wvfti 
course  a few  inches.  They  were  composed  of  throe- 
inch  planks,  grooved  and  tongued,  level  with  tkt 
top  ; and  all  round  the  inside  of  the  planking  wssi 
frame  of  timber,  nine  inches  broad  by  six  incbei  * 
thickness.  At  about  two  feet  six  inches  below  tb 
was  another  frame  six  inches  square  ; around  the  out- 
side of  the  planking,  and  rather  above  the  level  m 
the  bottom,  was  a third  frame  nine  inches  by  three. 
To  all  of  those  frames  the  plaoking  was  firmly  boiled, 
the  sides  were  fixed  to  the  bottom  by  iron  rod?, 
which,  passing  through  the  inside  frames,  had  e** 
two  of  them  their  lower  ends  entered  into  »o  w* 
socket,  which  was  let  into  the  upper  plankwgof 
the  bottom,  and  secured  by  screws  passing  through 
both  planks.  The  sockrt  had  one  side  perpemheukr 
and  the  other  dovetailed,  and  the  ends  of  the  red 
were  made  to  fit  it,  their  upper  euds  passed  throng* 
the  upper  curbing  about  nine  inches  from  each  otkTi 
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nice,  the  sides  were  to  be  railed  it  was  only  necessary  to 
v— “ unscrew  the  nuti.  Across  the  top  of  the  caisson 
there  were  seven  ties  of  timber,  each  12  inches  by  6. 

In  some  cases,  in  vciy  deep  water,  where  the  bed 
of  the  river,  though  soft,  is  nearly  level,  or  can  be 
■made  so,  a very  strong  grated  frame  of  timber,  much 
larger  than  the  foundations  of  the  masonry,  may  be 
let  down  by  placing  great  weights  around  the  edges 
of  it,  and  having  piles  driven  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  a 
ssaisson  may  be  sunk  upon  it.  This,  when  once  settled 
by  the  weight  of  the  pier,  stands  as  well  as  if  piles 
were  driven  under  the  bottom  of  the  caisson.  Some- 
times pile-planks  should  be  driven  round  the  frame. 

We  learn  from  the  work  of  L.  A.  Cessart,  that 
the  mode  of  laying  foundations  in  deep  water,  by 
means  of  caissons,  was  not  practised  in  France  till 
the  year  1757t  when  M.  de  Voglio  and  himself  (en- 
couraged by  Perronct)  introduced  it  with  success  at 
the  bridge  of  Saumur,  after  the  manner  of  Labelve. 

Having  detailed  the  different  modes  which  nave 
been  practised  by  eminent  engineers  upon  large  ri- 
vers, it  may  be  useful  to  young  artists  to  mention, 
tnat  in  smaller  rivers,  where  the  foundations  are  to* 
be  laid  on  firm  gravel,  mud,  or  quicksand,  it  is 
frequently  necessaiy  to  drive  a row  of  dovetailed 
three-inch  pile-planks  around  the  pier  or  abutment, 
from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  and  lay  some  clay  round  the 
outside  of  them;  then  to  excavate  the  foundation 
about  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver, aud  lay  down  sills  nine  inches  by  six  longitudi- 
nally, at  the  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  each 
other,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  them  with  rub- 
ble masonry  ; upon  this  to  lay  two  thicknesses  of 
three-inch  planking  crossing  each  other,  and  pinned 
with  oak  trenails ; around  the  outer  edge  of  these, 
and  immediately  without  the  first  course  of  masonry, 
•*  to  fix  a curbing  six  inches  by  four,  to  which,  after 
the  masonry  has  been  built  up  to  the  level  of  low 
water,  and  the  clay  removed  from  them,  the  pile- 
planking  should  be  fixed  by  spike  nails,  and  cut 
down  to  nearly  that  level.  If  the  ground  is  very 
soft  and  loose,  it  is  also  necessary  to  drive  piles 
under  the  platforms.  In  some  instances,  besides  the 
platforms  under  the  piers  and  abutment*,  gratings 
nlled  with  masonry,  and  covered  with  planking,  have 
been  carried  quite  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  M. 
-Blondcl  performed  this  in  the  bridge  of  Xaintes  upon 
the  Charante.  In  a bridge  over  the  LifFy,  in  Dublin, 
Mr  George  Semple  carried  a solid  mass  of  masonry 
across  the  bed  of  the  river,  between  the  piers.  In- 
verted arches  have  also  been  made  between  the  piers, 
aud  mure  especially  between  the  abutments,  in  the 
case  of  having  one  arch  only  across  the  stream. 

Excavations  for  the  foundations  and  gratings  in 
deep  rivers  can  now  be  much  more  expeditiously 
performed  by  the  improved  dredging  machines,  workw 
cd  either  by  horses  or  steam  engines. 

Having  completed  the  cofferdams  and  caissons,  it 
is,  in  large  works,  an  important  consideration  to 
have  a perfect  command  of  the  water  which  may  rise 
within  them.  The  modes  formerly  employed  were 
hand  buckets,  or  pumps  worked  by  men  or  horses, 
also  water- wheel* ; but  of  late,  in  England,  rrcourse 
has  been  had  to  steam-engine*.  These  cau  now  be 
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suited  to  any  exertion  required,  and  are  the  most  Practice, 
powerful  and  certain  means  yet  devised.  The  gang-  — 1 

ways  and  scaffolding. must  be  regulated  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, no  general  rules  being  applicable.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  notice,  that  the  labour  in  re- 
moving large  stones,  may  frequently  be  much  a- 
bridged  by  laying  down  cast-iron  railways  ; and  that 
much  aid  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  properly 
constructed  cranes.  The  form  and  properties  of  these 
will  be  explained  under  their  respective  heads. 

To  lay  the  foundations  of  piers  in  deep  water,  Cofferdam 
upon  rock,  and  in  the  tideway,  being  a difficult  for  fouad- 
ope  ration,  it  becomes  of  serious  importance  to  cx- 
plain  how  it  has  been  performed  upon  a large  scale.  lc 

We  do  not  recollect  of  this  having  been  done  in  a tf4IICe  of 
satisfactory  manner  in  any  former  publication,  and  the  C&leda- 
therefore  trust  the  following  narrative  will  prove  in-  nian  Canal, 
teres  ting  to  those  who  may  be  connected  with  similar 
works.  It  affords  a minute  detail  of  ever)'  operation 
in  the  construction  of  a cofferdam  upon  rock,  in  deep  * 
water,  and  in  the  tide-way.  It  has  been  practised 
with  perfect  success  at  the  western  termination  of 
the  Caledonian  canal,  for  the  tide-lock  built  there 
by  Messrs  Simpson  and  Wilson,  and  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  abutments  or  piers  of  bridges. 

The  entrance  from  the  canal  into  the  tide* way 
having  been  fixed  on  the  north-west  side  of  a roex 
which  projects  into  the  sea  about  100  yards  from 
high-water  mark,  and  which  was  covered  at  three- 
quarters  flood,  it  became  necessary  to  discover  in 
what  direction,  and  at  what  depth  it  lay  below  the  silt 
or  mud  which  composed  the  beach  at  that  place.  By 
boring  with  augers,,  it  was  found,  at  the  distance  of 
2!  yards  from  low-water  mark  at  the  lowest  spring 
ebbs,  that  the  rock,  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance, 
was  21  feet  below  high-water  neap-tides,  which  af- 
fording the  desired  depth,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  space  to  be  enclosed  by  a cofferdam 
for  the  sea-lock. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1807,  the  earthen- 
bank  was  carried  forward  to  near  the  end  of  the 
timber  work  for  the  coffer-dam.  The  first  leading 
frame  was  begun  in  August,  ami  put  together  on 
the  beach,  near  high  water- mark,  that  it  might  be 
floated  off  to  its  situation.  The  first  leading  frame 
was  begun  by  fishing  together  end  to  end,  two  beams 
IS  inches  sqqare,  by  pieces  20  feet  long,  13  inches 
broad,  and  6 inches  thick,  laid  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  beams  across  the  joints,  and  fastened  by  four 
screw  bolts,  which  passed  through  the  whole.  The 
length  of  these  beams,  when  joined,  was  9.1  feet. 

In  order  to  form  the  sides  of  the  leading  frames, 
from  the  ends  of  thrsc  last-mentioned  beams,  two 
others,  each  63  feet  in  length,  were  laid  with  an  in- 
clination to  each  other,  that  left  their  inner  ends  65 
feet  apart.  They  were  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the 
long  beam  by  half  chucking  or  gaining,  and  two 
screw  bolts  through  each  corner.  There  was  a 
beam  38  feet  long  laid  across  each  angle,  and  fasten- 
ed down  to  the  front  and  side  leading  beams  by 
screw  bolts.  At  the  height  of  the  spring*  this  first 
leading  frame  was  floated  oil',  and  at  low  water  ad- 
justed in  its  precise  situation,  and  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom by  means  of  a number  of  large  stones  being 
placed  upon  it.  A considerable  degree  of  attention 
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Practice.  was  bestowed  in  adjusting  this  first  frame,  because 
k na-vp-i  ■ upon  this  depended  the  having  the  roffer-dam,  anti, 
of  course,  the  entrance  and  wings  of  the  sea-lock,  in 
a proper  direction.  On  the  upper  side  of  this  lead- 
ing beam,  previous  to  sinking  it,  there  were  mortices 
cut,  three  on  each  side,  and  three  in  the  front,  which 
were  to  receive  tenons  made  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
standard,  which  were  placed  upright  therein,  and 
cut  ofF  at  the  level  of  one  foot  below  high  water 
neap  tides,  in  order  to  receive  the  middle  leading 
frame.  This  last- mentioned  frame,  after  having  been 
made  on  the  shore,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first, 
was  floated  into  its  place ; but,  after  two  or  three 
fruitless  attempts  to  rest  it  on  the  top  of  the  uflpight 
standards  as  the  tide  left  it,  this  mode  was  abandon- 
ed, it  being  found  impracticable,  in  so  strong  a tide, 
to  steady  such  a large  frame  on  such  low  unconnect- 
ed points.  This  led  to  placing  a pile  engine  upon 
the  deck  of  a sloop,  and  driving  three  piles  along  the 
front,  and  two  on  each  side,  all  close  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  lower  leading  frame.  Large  brackets 
were  nailed  to  the  inside  of  these  piles,  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  upright  standards.  The  frame  was 
then  floated  again  into  its  place,  when  it  rested  upon 
the  brackets,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  standards,  and 
was  scrcw-bohed  to  the  piles.  Upon  the  second 
leading  frame  were  also  upright  standards  fixed  in 
mortices,  and  cut  off  at  the  level  of  high  water  of  a 
high  spring  tide.  The  upper  leading  frame  was 
floated  off  and  fixed  upon  the  standards.  For  doing 
this,  advantage  was  taken  of  one  of  the  highest 
spring  tides  in  the  beginning  of  October.  This 
frame  was  likewise  bolted  to  the  piles.  A tempora- 
ry scaffold  was  made  above  the  top  frame,  by  laying 
large  beams  across,  and  driving  piles  in  the  tnsiue  of 
the  space  to  support  them.  The  whole  was  now 
loaded  with  stones.  A large  pile  engine  was  placed 
on  the  scaffold,  and  a number  of  piles  driven  around 
the  outside  of  these  frames,  at  fifteen  and  twenty  feet 
apart  from  each  other.  They  were  bolted  to  the  up- 
permost frame,  to  keep  the  whole  steady  during  the 
winter  storms. 

In  March  1808,  the  work  was  recommenced  by 
putting  down  the  main  or  framing  piles,  and  fixing 
them  in  the  rock  by  means  of  iron-dowels.  For  this 
operation  there  was  first  constructed  a cylinder  of 
three  inch  fir  plank,  22  inches  diameter  in  the  inside, 
and  eight  feet  long.  The  joints  were  made  perfect- 
ly correct,  and  dowellcd  together  ; and  it  was  hoop- 
ed with  flat  iron  bars.  The  lower  end  was  shod 
with  a circular  iron  shoe,  fitted  on  the  edge  of  the 
timber,  to  prevent  it  from  being  damaged  by  stones 
while  driven  down  to  the  rock.  Near  the  upper  end, 
aftd  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder,  two  strong 
eyc9  wtre  fixed  by  means  of  strong  iron  clamps, 
which  embraced  the  cylinder,  and  were  rivetted  to 
its  sides.  This  was  done  in  order  to  receive  a strong 
chain  to  lift  up  the  cylinder,  and  also  for  drawing  it 
out  of  the  sand  ana  mud  after  the  pile  was  fixed. 
At  low  water,  this  cylinder  was  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion where  the  centre  of  the  main  pile  was  to  lie. 
At  this  spot  there  were  three  feet  of  low  water,  and 
eight  and  a half  of  silt  and  gravel  upon  the  top  of 
the  rock.  The  cylinder  being  lifted  by  ropes  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  pile  -engine  frame,  it  waB  set  per- 


pendicularly on  the  surface  of  the  sand)  and  do*  to  Pixat 
the  inside  of  the  lower  leading  frame.  On  the  top  '"■v* 
of  it  was  placed  a block  of  ash  timber,  two  feet  high ; 
on  the  lower  end  of  this  six  inches  were  turned,  to 
fill  exactly  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  to  prevail  the 
block  from  shifting,  and  al%3  to  prevent  thecrlia- 
der  from  crushing  during  the  driving.  This  buck 
was  strongly  hooped  with  iron,  as  was  also  a pile, 
twelve  inches  square,  that  stood  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
reached  as  much  above  the  top  of  the  upper  scafloli 
as  the  cylinder  had  to  sink  into  the  mud.  The 
whole  were  oow  lashed,  in  such  a manner  as  to  keep 
them  perpendicular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tllow 
them  to  sink.  The  driving  was  then  cotnineoced 
with  a pile  engine  SO  feet  high,  and  a ram  10081k 
At  first  the  cylinder  went  freely ; but,  by  the  time 
it  had  sunk  three  feet  and  a half,  it  went  so  itifiy, 
that  it  was  found  advisable  to  begin  emptying  the 
matter  out  of  the  inside.  For  tnis  purpose  at<  » 
it  rumen  t,  named  a sand  auger,  was  made,  (See 
Plate  XCVII.)  having  a quadrant  of  a circle  of  tbs  JjJT 
same  diameter  as  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  The 
•circular  side,  and  one  of  the  straight  sides  of  this  * 
quadrant,  for  six  inches  high,  were  made  close,  of 
thin  rolled  iron  rivetted  to  the  ribs,  which  were  f«- 
tened  to  the  corners  of  the  quadrant,  from  whick 

Proceeded  an  upright  shaft,  the  other  straight  side 
ring  open.  To  the  bottom  of  it  four  flat  teeth, 
two  inches  and  a half  long,  were  fixed,  with  ao  ia- 
clination  downwards  ; so  that,  when  the  auger  turn* 
cd  round,  these  teeth  loosened  the  sand,  and  prepa- 
red it  to  enter  easily  into  the  body  of  the  auger. 

To  keep  it  steady  while  turning,  there  was  fastened 
to  the  lower  side  of  that  corner  of  the  quadrant  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a pivot,  stx  inches  long, 
which  passed  into  the  sand,  and  served  as  a erotic 
for  the  auger  to  turn  upon.  Immediately  above  this 
pivot  stood  the  upright  shaft,  which  for  ten  feet 
was  of  iron,  ouc  inch  and  a half  square,  and  for 
twelve  feet  more  a piece  of  ash  timber  four  inches 
square.  Upon  this  two  cross  handles  were  placed,  to 
turn  it  with  j and  they  were  to  slide  up  and  down  « 
the  auger  rose  and  fell.  At  five  feet  below  the  up* 
per  scaffold,  where  the  pile  engine  stood,  a tempora- 
ry scaffold  was  erected,  on  the  top  of  the  second 
leading  beam,  where  four  men  might  stand  and  tors 
the  auger.  In  this  lower  scaffold  was  a round  hole* 
through  which  the  wooden  shaft  of  the  auger  pass- 
ed, and  kept  it  steady.  When  at  work,  two  com- 
plete turns  filled  it.  It  was  then  lifted  up  above  the 
water,  by  a purchase  from  the  top  of  the  pile  engine* 
and  the  sand  was  cleaned  out  with  a email  shovel,  by 
a man  who  stood  in  a boat  for  that  purpose.  The 
operations  of  boring  and  cleaning  out  were  repeated* 
until  the  sand  was  taken  out  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder ; which  was  then  driven  farther  down,  and 
a similar  operation  of  sand  boring  go ne  through; 
driving  and  boring  alternately,  till  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder  rested  upon  the  rock,  and  all  the  sand 
was  taken  out,  as  low  as  the  pivot  would  allow  for 
the  rock.  There  was  then  a frame,  which  fitted  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder,  introduced  into  its  upper  end, 
and  sunk,  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  two  half  hun- 
dred weights.  Down  a square  hole  in  the  middleof 
this  frame,  was  introduced  a pipe,  four  inches  tqntre 
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at*  the  top,  tod  tapered  to  thfec  hjckes  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  was  driven  down  to  the  rock  through 
the  small  quantity  that  the  auger  could  not  clear. 
The  sand  which  was  inclosed  try  the  pipe  wu  clear- 
ed off  the  rock  by  a cylindrical  iron  tube,  three  inches 
in  diameter  on  the  outside,  and  three  feet  long,  which 
had  a valve  fixed  within  two  inchc*  of  the  bottom, 
and  rested  on  a small  ring  fastened  in  the  inside  of 
the  tube  for  that  purpose.  On  the  top  of  the  tube 
was  a screw,  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  a set  of 
bonng  rods.  It  was  then  passed  down  the  inside  to. 
the  bottom  of  the  square  wooden  pipe,  and,  by 
working  it  by  short  and  quick  strokes,  the  before- 
raentioix’d  sand  and  small  gravel  worked  above  the 
valve  br  tlw  agitation  of  the  water.  The  tube  war 
then  taken  up  and  emptied  of  the  sand  ; and  this  ope- 
ration was  repeated,  until  the  rock  within  the  square 
tube  w»  perfectly  dean.  It  waa  found  absolutely1 
necessary  to  clear  away  this  sand,  as  otherwise  it  en- 
tirely prevented  the  jumper  from  turning  on  the 
rock. 

A jumper  was  tlien  passed  down  the  square  direct- 
ing-pipe,  and  worked  by  a lever  on  the  upper  scaf- 
fold, until  a hole  two  incher  ami  a half  in  diameter, 
and  twenty  inches  deep,  was  be  red  into  the  rock,  to 
receive  an  iron  dowel!  two  inches  square.  This  do- 
wcll  was  fixed  in  its  place,  by  fastening  it  into  a 
square  socket  made  in  the  end  of  an  inch  and  a half 
square  iron  bar  by  a small  cord,  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  out  of  the  socket  while  lowering  down  the 
square  directing -pipe  to  the  rock.  It  was  driven 
into  the  hole  in  the  rock,  by  striking  with  a large 
hammer  on  the  head  of  the  bar.  When  it  had  been 
driven  eighteen  inches  into  the  hole,  the  timber  was 
Lifted  by  a sudden  jirk,  which  broke  the  cord*  and 
left  the  dowcll  in  its  intended  situation.  The  frame 
and  square  directing  pipe  were  then  lifted  out  of  the 
cylinder.— The  pile,  previous  to  being  let  down,  had 
two  hoops  put  on  its  lower  end,  and  a hole  cut  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  the  iron  dowell  which  stood  in  the 
rock.  And,  from  the  tide  of  this  hole  to  the  inside 
of  the  lower  hoop,  four  piece*  of  iron  were  driven 
into  the  end  of  the  pile,  to  prevent  the  timber  at  the 
sides  of  the  dowell  from  giving  way,  when  the  late- 
ral pressure  came  upon  the  pile.  On  the  four  sides, 
near  the.  lower  end  of  the  pile,  pieces  of  timber  were 
nailed,  to  increase  its  size  to  twenty-two  inches,  this 
being  the  inside  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  By  this 
means  the  hole  was  kept  in  its  precise  situation,  and 
was  formed  to  pass  exactly  upon  the  dowcll.  It  was 
then  set  bard  to  the  rock  by  a stroke  of  the  pile 
engine.  This  completed  the  fixing  of  one  main  pile. 
A strong  chain  was  tlien  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and,  after  the  main  pile  was  wedged  down, 
to  prevent  it  from  rising,  a strong  purchase  of  ropes 
and  blocks  was  applied  to  raise  the  cylinder  out  of 
tbe  sand ; but  all  the  power  which  couJd  be  applied 
was  ineffectual.  A beam  of  fifty  feet  iu  length  was 
therefore  procured  for  a lever.  The  fulcrum  of  this 
lever  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  main  pile.  The 
outer  end  of  it  was  lifted  up  by  ropes  and  blocks 
from  the  mast  of  a sloop,  that  was  laid  along  the 
outside  of  the  dam  for  this  purpose.  The  chain 
from  tlie  top  of  the  cylinder  was  now  fixed  to  the 
inner  end  of  tbe  lever,  and  six  men  got  on  tbe  outer 
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end,  and  aet  it  in  motion.  The  cylinder  at  length  Practice, 
started  ; but,  before  it  moved,  it  took  a purchase  of 
nearly  fifty  tons.  After  it  was  worked  up  a little 
by  the  lever,  the  ropes  and  blocks  were  again  ap- 
plied, and  lifted  tbe  cylinder  over  the  top  of  the 
pile.  The  head  of  the  pile  was  now  forced  against 
the  inside  of  tbe  upper  leading  frame,  and  a screw- 
bolt  put  through  both.  The  whole  apparatus  was 
then  shifted  to  the  situation  of  the  next  maiq  pile,  and 
timilar  operations  took  place,  until  tbe  whole  of  the 
main  piles  were  fixed,  excepting  in  some  instances 
where  the  sand  was  shallow,  and  then  the  cylinder  was 
lifted  without  employing  this  enormous  lever. 

The  main  piles  having  been  all  properly  fixed  at 
tbe  bottom,  and  fastened  at  the  heads,  temporary 
leading  beams  were  bolted  on  the  outside  of  the  piles 
formerly  described,  as  driven  15  or  20  feet  apart,  all 
round  the  outside  of  the  main  leading  frames.  These 
spaces  were  now  filled  up  with  piles  set  close  side  by 
side,  and  driven  down  to  the  rock  : then  the  lower 
temporary  leading  frame  was  taken  off,  the  upper 
one  being  left  to  steady  tbe  piles  until  the  puddle 
was  brought  up  in  the  cofferdam.  The  inside  braces 
were  now  put  in  | they  rested  upon  brackets  fasten- 
ed to  the  main  piles,  and  also  upon  the  tops  of  these 
piles  which  were  driven  to  tbe  rock  under  the  main- 
stretching  brace.  The  braces  were  besides  prevented 
from  floating,  by  brackets  nailed  above  them,  and  by 
stones  laid  on  temporary  scaffolds.  The  outer  row 
of  piles,  in  front  of  the  cofferdam,  was  begun  by 
placing  a pile  engine  on  a float  made  of  large  fir  logs 
from  40  to  50  feet  long,  and  one  foot  square.  These 
were  fastened  together  by  half  logs  spiked  across 
them.  The  width  of  this  float  was  14  feet,  which 
just  filling  tbe  space  between  the  rows  of  piles,  waa 
thereby  kept  steady  j and  this  was  also  the  means  of 
getting  readily  into  a straight  line  the  outer  row  of 
piles  which  stood  at  twenty  feet  apart.  These  being 
driven,  a long  leading  beam  was  made  by  fishing,  as 
formerly  described,  aud  bolted  to  the  outside  of  these 
piles  on  a level  with  the  inside  leading  frame.  A 
temporary  leading  beam  was  then  fixed  on  the  inside 
of  the  outer  row  of  piles,  one  foot  lower  than  the 
outside  beam ; there  was  then  a scaffold  erected  on 
the  top  over  the  space  between  the  rows  of  piles,  by 
which  means  were  taken  to  secure  the  outer  piles 
from  any  motion  they  might  otherwise  have  had 
with  the  tide.  The  piling-engine  was  next  got  on 
this  scaffold,  and  an  outride  leading  beam  bolted  at 
the  same  level  with  the  middle  leading  frame  on  the 
ioride.  The  space  betwixt  the  first-mentioned  piles 
wa3  now  filled  up  by  others  set  close  together  and 
driven  down  to  the  rock,  by  the  time  the  outside 
and  two  return  rows  of  piles  at  the  angles  were  all 
driven  ; the  bank  and  puddle  at  each  side  of  the  dam 
was  brought  forward  to  the  front  of  the  inner  row  of 
piles. 

The  connecting  bolts  were  now  put  in,  oue  through 
each  mam  pile,  opposite  the  middle  leading  frame, 
through  which  it  went,  also  across  the  puddle,  and 
through  the  front  leading  beam  on  the  outside  of  the 
outer  row  of  piles.  These  connectiug  bolts  were 
fastened  by  a strong  cotterel  through  each  end,  with 
a strong  iron-plate  uuder  them.  There  were  likewise 
two  of  these  connecting  bolts  through  each  maia 
3 x 
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Fhctiee  pile  xn  the  front  of  the  dim  j one  through  the  mid- 
leading  frame,  and  the  other  one  foot  below  low 
water  common  spring-tides,  at  which  place  the  low* 
est  leading  beam  on  the  Outer  row  of  piles  was  fixed. 
The  two  roan  of  piles  were  kept  together  at  the 
tops  by  means  of  a piece  of  strong  timber  being 
gained  on  the  side  of  each  main  pile  on  the  inside  of 
the  damy  and  being  spiked  down  on  the  outside  lead- 
ing beam. 

Pi. at*  This  description,  with  the  representation  in  Plate 
XCVIL  XCVII.  will,  we  trust,  convey  a distinct  notion  of  the 
progress  of  this  difficult  operation.  The  descrip- 
tion may,  no  doubt,  to  some  appear  minutr,  but  those 
engaged  or  interested  in  similar  works  will  not  think 
it  more  than  sufficient ; and  we  consider  it  a fortu- 
nate circumstance,  to  be  enabled  to  furnish  so  mi- 
nnte  and  faithful  an  account  of  it. 

Of  Piers. 

Of  Pier*.  The  piers  of  most  of  the  ancient  bridges  in  Eng- 
land were  made  of  great  thickness,  in  proportion  to 
the  span  of  the  arches  which  they  sustained.  In  Lon- 
don bridge  some  of  them  are  larger  than  the  original 
openings  of  the  arches. 

These  piers  consisted  of  small  rubble  stone  laid  in 
breadth.  b me- mortar,  surrounded  merely  by  a thin  casing  of 

squared  stones.  It  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
bridges,  whose  piers  were  said  to  be  equal  in  thick- 
ness to  one  half  the  span  of  the  arches,  were  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner.  But  these  piers  oc- 
cupying so  great  a proportion  of  the  breadth  of  the 
Fiver,  either  raise  a head,  and  tear  up  the  bed,  or 
Cause  a very  great  widening  of  the  banks.  In  order 
to  avoid,  or  as  much  as  possible  to  lessen  these  in- 
conveniences, .the  piers  have  been  reduced  in  thick- 
ness, and  constructed  wholly  with  squared  stones, 
each  course  being  of  equal  height  quite  through  the 
body  of  the  pier.  In  Bewdly,  'Conon,  Dunkeid,  and 
Lovat  bridges,  Mr  Telford  has  made  them  from 
about  a seventh  to  less  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
span  ; and  at  Neuilly,  Mr  Perronct  has  given  only 
one-ninth  part  of  the  span  to  his  piers.  All  these 
measures  are  taken  at  the  springing  of  the  arches. 

In  discussing  the  principles  of  bridges,  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  thickness  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the,  span  and  rise  of  the  arches,  com- 
bined with  the  height  of  the  piers ; we  have  there- 
fore cited  the  before-mentioned  examples,  merely  as 
being  some  of  the  narrowest  already  practised  with 
success  on  a large  scale,  but  upon  which  engineers 
ought  in  future  to  improve. 

Their  In  determining  to  what  height  piers  ought  to  be 

height.  carried,  great  attention  should  be  paid,  not  only  to 

the  highest  points  to  whieh,  from  the  best  evidence, 
the  water  appears  to  have  risen,  but  also  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  where  the  bridge  is  situated.  If, 
in  the  course  of  she  upper  part  of  the  river,  there 
are  large  lakes,  or  ft  we  adjacent  country  is  very 
fiat,  there  can  be  no  risk  of  the  flood  rising  to  a very 
great  height ; but  if  there  are  no  lakrs  in  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  if  the  bridge  is  placed  where  the 
adjacent  country  on  each  side  is  above  its  level,  then 
the  floods  being  thus  confined,  may  possibly  nseto  a 
still  greater  height  than  has  been  formerly  noticed. 


For  example,  in  the  rivers  Ness  and  Lochy  in  Scot- 
land,  which  in  their  upper  parts  are  connected  wkh  s— ^ 
large  lakes,  the  floods  never  rise  more  than  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  low  water  ; but  in  the  river  Clyde, 
where  there  are  no  lakes,  the  floods  have  lately,  near 
to  Glasgow,  risen  20  feet  ; and  the  river  Severn,  is 
England,  since  it  has  been  embanked  in  the  km 
lands  in  Montgomeryshire,  has  frequently,  in  looe 
parts  of  Shropshire,  risen  15  feet. 

Unless  the  bed  of  the  river  consists  of  rock,  or  is 
completely  protected  by  inverted  arches  or  well-con- 
structed causeways,  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  pier, 
as  near  to  the  line  of  ordinary  floods  as  due  regard  to 
the  arches  andjaccess  will  admit  of  j and  at  all  evenu 
to  avoid  finishing  thetn  under  the  line  of  ordinary  lov 
water. 

The  dimensions  of  the  piers  having  been  deter-  Ttrr 
mined,  the  next  step  is  to  consider  their  shape.  Tbe  *»*}* 
portion  of  pier  which  supports  the  arch  is  usually  of 
an  oblong  form,  with  its  sides  right-lined  and  pin]- 
lei ; under  low  water,  the  pier  increases  in  breadth 
downwards  to  the  foundation,  at  the  rate  of  from 
one  inch  in  the  Pont  Royal  to  nine  inches  in  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  for  every  foot  in  height,  and  the 
platform  extending  from  two  to  six  inches  beyond 
the  masonry.  The  rate  of  this  increase  of  breadth 
must  be  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  foundations,  and  the  proportions  which  the  body 
of  the  pier  bears  to  the  span  of  the  arches.  In  Netaflr, 
the  thickness  of  the  pier  being  at  the  springing  of  the 
arches  only  one  ninth  of  the  span,  it  became  net**- 
sary  to  spread  the  base,  in  order  to  embrace  a con- 
siderable extent  of  ground  j but  as  in  practice  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  the  workmen  to  make  the  back  part  of 
the  beds  of  the  outside  stones  equally  perfect  with 
that  which  is  near  the  face,  these  large  offwti 
throw  too  much  of  the  weight  upon  the  imperfect 
workmanship  of  tbe  beds,  and  should  therefore  be 
avoided.  An  increase  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  for 
every  foot  in  height,  appears  preferable,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  several  of  the  British  bridges.  Large 
offsets  certainly  afford  an  opportunity  of  supporting 
the  centres  very  advantageously  j but  this  may  be 
sufficiently  obtained  by  having  them  three  or  four 
inches  in  the  stone-work,  and  making  tbe  woodeo 
platform  to  project  considerably  more  around  tbe 
pier.  The  shape  of  the  points  of  the  piers  «t» 

1st,  Acute-angled ; 2d,  Right-angled  ; 3d,  Sens- 
circular  ; and  4th,  Having  two  segments  of  a ctrde 
intersecting  each  other.  The  2d  and  4th  seea 
the  preferable  modes.  These  projecting  points  usual- 
ly diminish  from  the  line  of  each  side  of  tbe  piers, 
though  we  have  seen  them  formed  upon  a narrower 
base  than  the  breadth  of  the  pier,  leaving  a square 
projection  on  each  side ; but  these  projections  ob- 
struct the  current,  and  cause  a head  which  frequent- 
ly injures  the  foundations.  In  the  case  of  St  Maxenct, 
Ferro  net  has  departed  from  the  right-lined  figare, 
and  also  divided  the  body  of  tbe  pier  longitudinally 
into  two  parts,  leaving  an  opening  between  the* 
equal  to  their  thickness ; but  as  every  water  condo! 
should  have  its  sections  equal,  and  tts  course  as  di- 
rect as  possible,  this  mode  seems  very  objectioosbk ; 
it  likewise  diminishes  the  strength  of  tbe  pier  : and 
as  he  has  made  an  inverted  arch  under  tbe  openings 
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Pnctiet.  t*  embrace  the  whole  foundation,  the  laving  of  ma« 
— y — ' ionry,  when  compared  with  the  whole  mass,  it  very 
trifling  i and,  with  due  deference  to  that  able  en- 
gineer, we  cannot  help  observing,  that,  in  jpoint  of 
taste,  a work  which  is  to  convey  an  idea  of  durabi- 
lity, should  rather  have  the  appearance  of  stability 
towards  its  base,  and  diminish  as  it  ascends. 

Each  course  of  stone  around  the  outside  should 
be  laid  header  and  stretcher  alternately ; the  stretchers 
should  be  from  1 8 inches  to  two  feet  in  breadth } and 
the  headers,  which  should  be  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  face,  should  each  be  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  length : their  upright,  or  end  joints,  should  be 
correctly  squared,  at  least  one  foot  in  from  the  face, 
and  in  no  part  be  more  thiu  one  inch  in  width.  The 
' interior,  or  filling  in  stones,  should  be  of  equal  height 
to  the  outside  stones,  and  have  their  upright  joints 
not  more  than  one  inch  in  width  : they  should  break 
joint  at  least  one  foot.  The  first,  and  all  the  suc- 
ceeding courses,  should  be  laid  flushed,  both  their 
bed  and  upright  joints,  in  proper  mortar.  The  French 
engineers  allow  from  two  to  four  and  six  lines  for  the 
thickness  of  the  outside  mortar  joints  : in  England 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  when  compressed,  is 
usual.  All  the  joints  should  be  run  full  of  grout, 
where  there  is  any  vacancy  after  the  first  operation. 
The  French  cramp  all  the  outside  stones  with  iron 


cramps,  from  15  to  18  inches  in  length,  run  and  co- 
vered with  lead \ but  if  the  masonry  be  composed 
of  large  stones,  well  worked,  and  bid  to  break 


joints  properly,  iron  cramps  appear  an  unnecessary 
expence.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the 
hardest  and  most  perfect  stones  for  the  projecting 
points  of  the  piers,  especially  those  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  bridge.  The  points  should  be  carried 
up  at  least  to  above  high  water  mark,  and  at  that 
height  they  are  usually  finished  by  sloping  them 
back  to  the  face  of  the  spandrels.  In  some  cases,  a 
projection  of  a circular  or  polygonal  form  is  car- 
ried up  to  the  level  of  the  roadway.  The  courses  of 
fttouc  may  vary  in  thickness,  18  inches  being  a good 
average. 

itaestii  The  abutments  arc  managed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  piers,  only  their  backing  is  in  general  made  of 
good  rubble  stone,  laid  in  lime  mortar.  This  rubble 
work  must  be  levelled  and  grouted  at  the  height  of 
each  courue  of  square  masonry  j great  care  being  ta- 
ken to  have  the  whole  properly  bonded  and  connect- 
ed together.  If  the  bridge  is  wide,  a buttress,  or 
counterfort,  should  be  placed  behind  the  middle  part 
of  the  abutment.  This  should  be  made  of  nibble  work, 
well  hooded  into  the  body  of  the  abutment ; and 
having,  besides,  thin  hoop-iron,  lath*  or  half-inch 
boards,  laid  in  as  they  arc  carried  up.  This  is  a ne- 
cessary precaution  in  all  large  buttresses  constructed 
with  rubble  stone. 

After  all  the  precautions  which  can  be  taken  to 
secure  the  foundations  of  piers,  accidents  sometimes 
happen  to  the  best  constructed  works.  In  the  bridge 
of  Orleans,  though  conducted  by  the  best  engineer* 
in  France,  one  of  the  pier*  sunk  18  inches,  French 
measure,  although  the  foundation  had  shewn  oo 
symptoms  of  being  worse  than  the  others.  The 
points  did  not  sink  with  the  body  of  the  pier,  but 
both  the  masonry  and  platform  broke  off  at  these 
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points.  The  per  was  loaded  with  l,200,000lbs.  for  Ptacfnm 
five  months.  The  points  were  then  taken  down  uu-  ^ 
der  low  water  and  rebuilt.  This  was  in  1759  ; we 
have  not  heard  of  its  sinking  more.  But,  in  1761, 
the  water  having  swept  away  about  two  feet  from 
the  piers,  induced  them  to  drive  two  rows  of  piles 
quite  across  the  river,  six  feet  distant  from  the  lower 
points  of  the  piers,  and  fill  in  rubble  stone. 

In  1747,  one  of  the  piers  of  Westminster  bridge 
sunk  18  inches  at  one  end,  which  caused  the  taking 
down  of  two  arches.  The  pier  was  loaded  with  70O 
tons,  or  l,568,000lbs.  It  was  cased  round  the  foun- 
datiou  with  strong  piles,  to  prevent  any  more  gravel 
running  out.  The  pier  was  taken  down  for  some 
distance  under  low  water,  and  rebuilt  level ; the  two 
arches  were  also  rebuilt ; but,  to  lighten  the  pier, 
arches  were  constructed  in  the  spaodrels,  and  the 
same  was  afterwards  done  at  Orleans. 

At  Orleans,  the  cause  of  the  sinking  of  the  pier 
was  not  discovered.  At  Westminster,  it  took  place 
from  there  being  no  piles  under  the  foundation, 
and  from  the  ballast  men  lifting  gravel  for  coveringthe 
bridge  too  near  to  the  foundation  of  the  pier.  This 
circumstance  ought  to  prove  a caution  to  engineers, 
never  to  leave  unprotected,  a foundation  composed  of 
gravel,  sand,  or  mud. 

Of  Centres. 

Having  carried  the  piers  and  abutments  up  to  Of  Centre*, 
the  height  at  which  the  arches  are  to  spriug,  the 
next  object  is  to  set  up  timber  frames,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  centres.  To  construct,  and  erect  these 
in  a judicious  manner,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
operations  in  bridge  building  ; but  as  this  forms  also 
a principal  feature  to  Carpentry,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  that  head,  under  which  he  shall  find  the  subject 
fully  discussed ; and  at  present  content  ourselves  with 
giving  drawings,  and  very  general  descriptions  of 
centres,  which  have  been  used  in  constructing  some  of 
the  principal  bridges  in  Britain  and  France.  See  Plat,# 
PUtei  XC1X.  and  C.  XoiX.  m.4 

In  a centre,  the  principal  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  u 
are  to  construct  and  fix  such  a frame  as  shall  support 
the  weight  of  the  arch-stones,  through  all  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  from  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
to  the  fixing  of  the  key- stone,  without  changing  its 
shape,  and  to  admit  of  its  being  removed  with  safety 
and  ease.  From  inspecting  the  Plates,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  French  engineers  brought  the  timbers 
of  each  frame  very  near  together,  and  kept  them 
very  narrow  at  the  footing  upon  which  they  rested  t 

i r l i •.  T .i  ■ _ i .t- 


whereas,  in  England,  it  is  the  practice  to  place  the 
timbers  more  apart,  and  extend  the  footing.  The 
comparative  merits  of  these  principles  will  be  dis- 


cussed when  treating  of  Cahj’kntky  ; but  we  arc  war- 
ranted in  observing,  that  the  English  centres  have 
succeeded  best  in  practice.  At  Neuilly,  previous  to 
the  centre  being  eased,  Pcrronct  states,  that  the 
arch  (of  120  French  feet  j had  sunk  13  inches,  and 
it  afterwards  sunk  10\  inches  more,  making  in  all 
234  inches.  At  Mantz,  (also  1 20  French  feet  span, ) 
before  the  centre  was  eased,  the  sinking  was  12 
inches,  and  it  afterwards  increased  to  20|.  In  Britain* 
no  such  imperfections  have  ever  been  known.  In  the 
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largest  arches  constructed  with  cut  stone,  under  the 
direction  of  experieticed  persons,  the  sinking  has 
been  scarcely  discernible.  In  Dunkeld  bridge  of 
90,  Tonguehmd  of  118,  and  Aberdeen  of  190  feet 
span,  the  sinking  has  never  exceeded  three  inches, 
consequently  no  derewgement  of  general  form  or 
of  joints  took  place.  In  rivers  where  there  is  no 
navigation,  or  where  there  is  no  risk  from  the 
floating  down  of  ice  or  timber,  the  centres  are  fra- 
med with  horizontal  tie  beams,  and  supported  in 
sundry  places  by  frames  or  piles  fixed  m the  bed  of 
the  river  ; and,  in  old  bridges,  corbels  of  stone  were 
frequently  placed  in  each  abutment,  to  receive  the 
beams  of  tnc  centres.  But  when  any  of  the  before* 
mentioned  inconveniences  are  to  be  guarded  against, 
the  frames  are  trussed  so  as  to  leave  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  space  in  the  middle  unobet meted.  In 
this  case,  more  art  is  required  in  framing  and  placing 
the  centres,  so  as  to  afford  effectual  support,  and  nt£ 
mit  of  a perfect  mode  of  lowering  and  removing 
them.  The  offsets  of  the  stone  work  and  platforms, 
afford  the  most  substantial  abutments  for  the  sup- 
ports ; but  unless  the  bed  of  the  river  is  very  sort, 
great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  also  placing 
frames  or  piles  ot  a small  distance  from  the  body  of 
the  pier  ; and  as  in  large  arches  this  operation  can- 
not incommode  the  navigation,  it  ought  to  be  made 
use  of.  The  modes  of  lowering  or  easing  the  cen- 
tres practised  in  Britain,  appears  to  be  much  more 
simple  and  safe  than  those  described  by  Pcrronet,  as 
practised  in  France.  In  France,  the  bridgings  across 
the  frames,  upon  which  the  archstones  were  set,  were 
cut  away,  cither  beginning  at  the  springing,  and  pro- 
ceeding regularly  upwards  to  the  key,  or  otherwise, 
by  first  cutting  out  each  other  bridging,  over  the 
whole  centre,  and  next,  each  other  that  was  left, 
and  so  alternately,  nntil  the  whole  were  removed. 
In  Britain,  the  centres  are  set  upon  beams;  between 
the  centres  and  the  beams,  wedges  are  introduced, 
sometimes  in  separate  pairs  across,  under  each  frame ; 
sometimes  the  wedges  are  formed  or  fixed  upon  one 
piece  of  wood,  which  reaches  across  the  whole  width 
of  the  soffit,  passing  between  all  the  centre  frames, 
and  the  supporting  frames  or  beams  ; and,  lastly,  the 
Wedges  are  formed  or  fixed  upon  a piece  of  wood, 
which  is  placed  longitudinally  under  tne  foot  of  each 
centre  frame,  and  resting  also  on  the  supporting 
frame.  When  the  centre  is  to  be  eased,  these  wedges 
are  driven  along  each  other,  or  the  pieces  of  wood 
on  which  the  wedges  are  formed  or  fixed,  are  driven 
back  so  that  the  wedges  are  moved  along  each  of  their 
inclined  planes  into  larger  rpaces  than  they  had  be- 
fore occupied.  In  all  these  cases,  the  whole  centre 
is  made  to  descend  very  gently,  and  may  be  suffered 
to  rest  at  any  part  of  the  operation.  The  mode  of 
striking  the  wedges  is  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  is,  in  the  smaller  arches,  usually  per- 
formed by  men  with  mauls  striking  each  pair  of 
wedges.  In  the  larger  arches,  such  as  Westminster 
and  Blackfriars,  it  was  performed  with  a beam  mount- 
ed as  a battering  ram.  The  frames  are  placed  from 
four,  six,  to  seven  feet  apart,  from  middle  to  middle, 
and  are  secured  with  cross  ties  and  braces. 

When  there  are  three  arches,  two  centres  will  be 
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required  ; aod  when  there  are  fire  arches,  three  cm. 
trcs  will  be  needed.  See  page  542.  * ■ , _ 

Or  TfiF.  Arches. 

The  centres  being  placed,  aud  properly  secured,  ttfr 
the  setting  the  archbtuncs  is  proceeded  with  Tie  *flk*k 
masonry  of  the  piers  aud  abutments,  near  to  th< 
springing,  is  carefully  adjusted  ; and  it  is  used,  ia». 
mediately  under  the  commencement  of  the  curvature, 
to  Jay  a capping,  string,  or  cordon  : this,  by  hrraJ 
a small  projection,  covers  any  trifling  iuaccuracy 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  setting  out  or  carry, 
iag  up  the  abutment*  and  piers.  If  the  course*  haw 
hitherto  been  worked  with  horizontal  bed*,  the  up. 
per  bed  of  this  capping  course  is  sometime*  to 
suit  the  radius  of  the  arch.  After  the  general  frra 
aud  dimension*  of  the  arch  have  been  determined, the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  arcbstoncs  is  of  the  first 
importance,  for  it  is  upon  them  that  the  great  feature 
of  bridge  building  depends.  The  nature  uf  the  difer* 
ent  forms  into  which  they  have  beca,  may,  or  ought 
to  be  made,  have  already  beeu  fully  considered  wires 
treating  of  the  principles  of  bridges  ; wc  shall  there- 
fore now  only  simply  state  various  instances  where 
different  sizes  have  been  practised  in  great  works. 


Country 

/‘articular 

bruises. 

Spun  Hite. 

art A*  t one* 

L'mguutm 

1 

at 

| 

Ft.  Ft. 

French. 

Pont  ltuyal. 

72  24 

4 an*!  5 

Man  card. 

Biota. 

HI  27*4-3  and  SSkurGiVrwL 

Oflfan*. 

100  30 

6 

lluprau. 

NcuJUy. 

120  30 

-5 

P errand 

Man  ts. 

120  35 

6 

Pcnucri. 

N ugent. 

90 , 28 

kG 

Pcrnrart. 

British. 

Wc»t  iitimter. 

76  38 

5 

Ubjrlta. 

Black  friarc 

loo  43 

5 

Mvlae. 

TongucUrod. 

1 18  38  3.0 

Telford. 

Dunkeld. 

90  30  3.2 

Telford. 

onon. 

65  2 1.8  2.0 

Telford. 

Bcwdly. 

60  20  2.2 

Telford. 

Llanrwitu 

i8  17  1.8  Inigo  Jem. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  French  have  uniformly  used  wrr y deep  sxcb* 
•tones,  for  their  outside  or  headers  arc  maav  of  Urea 
more  than  those  here  described  for  the  body  of  dre 
arch  ; and  this  circumstance  ao  doubt,  joined  to  their 
wide  mortar  joints,  led,  in  some  measure,  to  the  enor- 
mous siaktug  of  their  arches.  In  Westminster  sad 
Blackfriars,  the  archstones  are  equally  deep  ; but  by 
the  dimensions  of  those  in  Tougueland  bridge  sear 
Kirkcudbright,  via.  3 feet  6 inches,  it  may  be  obser- 
ved that  no  such  depth  is  iiecttsary ; for  here  in  « 
arch  of  118  feet  span,  erected  over  a river,  where,  be- 
sides about  10  fret  depth  at  low  water,  the  tides  rose 
above  16  feet,  which  of  course  rendered  it  somrwhal 
difficult  to  Ex  and  preserve  the  centering  ; yet  no  unk- 
ing took  place  to  open  the  joints,  aud  the  whole  arch 
has  ewer  since  remained  stable  and  perfect.  Aho  is 
Dunkeld  bridge,  the  arch  of  90  icel  span  has  arch- 
stones  5.2  deep,  which  are  also  quite  sufficient.  No 
doubt  the  mode  of  managing  the  spandrels  ia  both 
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fra  cure.  cases  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  but  we  at* 
— persuaded,  that  archtfeooe*  are, in  general,  made  much 
deeper  than  necessary  ; and  on  account  of  the  unne- 
cessary weight  and  expense  incurred  by  this  practice, 
we  consider  it  our  duty  to  draw  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  young  engineer  to  this  point.  He  may, 
in  the  instance  of  Llanrwst  bridge,  observe,  that  our 
British  Palladio  (Intgo  Jones,)  has  long  ago  shewn 
us  a bold  example,  which  ha*  stood  the  teat  of  174 
years.  In  Llanrwst  bridge,  the  middle  arch  of  56 
feet  span,  17  feet  riae,  and  14>  feet  in  width  across 
the  soffit,  the  arclietones  are  only  18  inches  deep. 
We  have  carefully  examined  this  arch,  and  can  assure 
the  reader,  that  it  is  not  from  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  workmanship  it  derives  any  advantage.  The 
archstones  vary  in  thickness  from  5 to  16  inches ; 
many  of  them  are  8 and  9 inches.  There  are,  in  some 
instances,  two  headers  to  answer  one  course  of  com- 
mon archstones,  and  in  others  two  courses  of  arch* 
atones  to  answer  one  header.  The  masonry  of  the 
spandrels  is  very  irregularly  laid  ; and  as  a complete 
proof  of  the  stability  of  the  middle  arch,  from  a de- 
fect inthe  foundation  of  the  west  abutment,  one  of  the 
aide  arches  fell,  and  was  rebuilt  io  1768,  but  the  others 
remained  uninjured.  The  piers  are  10  feet  in  thick- 
ness,  and  the  arch  springs  about  3 fret  above  the  bed 
of  the  river.  The  road  over  the  bridge  is  certainly 
too  steep,  and  thereby  no  doubt  lessens  the  weight 
upon  the  side  arches  ; but  we  are  convinced,  that  the 
road  might  be  made  with  a declivity  of  l in  94,  and 
the  same  degree  of  li  girt  ness  preserved,  by  construct- 
ing the  spandrels  hollow,  in  the  way  which  will  here- 
after be  described,  instead  of  filling  them  up  solid 
as  they  are  at  present.  We  are  more  particular  in 
describing  this  bridge,  because  of  the  authority  it  de- 
rives from  the  celebrity  of  its  designer,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  has  endured. 

From  2 feet  6 inches  to  4 feet,  is  a good  length 
for  the  face  ur  soffit  of  the  archstones.  When  they 
are  longer,  as  the  beds  can  scarcely  ever  be  worked 
and  set  exactly  true,  they  are  apt  to  break  when  tiie 
weight  comes  upon  them  ; and  when  shorter,  there  is 
not  sufficient  space  to  overlap  or  break  the  joints 
properly.  Each  course  should  be  of  equal  thickness 
quite  through  betweeo  the  headers.  The  thickness 
of  each  coarse  should  be  from  one-third  to  one-half 
tbeir  depth,  and  they  should  be  chamfered  or  rusti- 
cated along  the  bed  joiata,  and  also  those  of  the  out- 
aide  heads.  The  beds  should  be  worked  as  true  as 
possible  for  the  whole  breadth  of  each  stone,  the  ne- 
glect of  which  destroys  every  other  precaution.  Each 
•tone  should  be  laid  so  at  iust  to  hwun  in  the  mortar, 
aatd  be  struck  with  a maul  two  or  three  good  blows. 
The  joints  of  the  headers  should  be  of  equal  thick* 
ness  with  those  of  the  other  stones  in  the  same  course. 
Inexperienced  masons,  by  laying  the  headers  with 
thinner  joints  for  show  of  fine  work,  frequently  cre- 
ate an  unequal  pressure,  which  bursts  or  splinters  the 
headers,  before  the  interior  archstoacs  come  to  an 
equal  bearing. 

The  French  cramp  the  headers  with  iron  to  the 
BBterior  aroWoncs  ; but  if  the  masonry  it  good,  this 
aeems  totally  unnecessary,  nor  is  K practised  in  Bri- 


In  setting  the  archstones,  care  should  be  taken  to  Practice, 
keep  each  course  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  ra-  — 
dtut  j and  in  order  to  enable  the  workmen  to  do  this 
correctly,  the  thickness  of  each  course  should  be 
marked  upon  the  outer  nba,  and  its  line  of  direction 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  beams  of  the  same  ribs. 
Attention  must  also  be  had  to  carry  on  the  courses 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  aud  also  to  carry 
up  masonry  over  the  solid  part  of  each  pier  in  the 
spandrels.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  too  much  weight 
on  oae  side  will  derange  the  form  of  the  centre  ; and 
there  is  sometimes  a necessity  to  lay  some  temporary 
weight  upon  the  crown  of  the  centre,  until  the  -load 
approaches  the  middle.  In  case  of  more  arches  than 
one,  and  the  arches  flat,  care  rauit  be  had  not  to  ex- 
pose one  tide  of  the  pier  until  it  has  a sufficient  weight 
upon  it,  or  is  guarded  by  resistance  on  the  opposite 
side.  At  the  bridge  of  Mautx,  by  a neglect  of  this 
sort,  one  of  the  piers  was  pushed  4*  inches  out  of  the 
upright.  It  was  afterwards  by  loading  the  opposite 
side,  made  to  return  24  inches. 

The  keystones  should  be  driven  to  fill  their  placet; 
firmly,  but  not  so  as  to  require  much  force,  other- 
wise they  will  derange  the  rest  of  the  joints,  and  alter 
the  shape  of  the  arch.  As  soon  as  the  keys  are  driven, 
all  the  back  and  end  joints  of  the  whole  arch  should 
be  carefully  examined;  and  if  from  the  drying  of  tbe 
mortar,  or  defect  of  any  of  the  stones,  some  vacancies 
appear,  they  should  be  run  full  of  mortar,  and  firmly 
wedged  with  slates  ; the  whole  should  then  be  left 
for  some  time  to  dry  and  indurate.  The  length  of 
this  time  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  wtathcr, 
the  qualities  of  the  stone,  and  also  the  mortar.  While 
this  operation  is  going  cm,  the  masonry  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  spandrels  to  the  level  of  about  £ 
of  the  rise  of  the  arch.  This  may  be  of  rubble  work, 
but  it  should  be  laid  closely,  in  regular  courses,  in 
good  lime  mortar,  and  abutting  firmly  against  the  arch- 
stones.  The  outside  stones  should,  in  the  part  over 
the  pier,  be  carried  up  to  the  same  height ; but  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  archstones,  they  should  be 
stepped  or  racked  back,  and  left  so  until  the  centre 
is  removed,  because  if  finished  close  up  to  the  back 
of  the  archstones,  the  least  sinking  of  the  arch  would 
cause  a fissure.  The  spandrels  having  been  carried 
up  to  the  proper  height,  and  the  mortar  having  ac- 
quired a proper  consistence,  the  centre  may  be  cased 
and  removed  in  the  way  formerly  described. 

Tbe  centres  having  been  removed,  tbe  soffit  of  the 
arch  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  tbe  joints  if 
necessary,  pared,  cleaned  out,  and  pointed  with  mor- 
tar. The  advantage  ansing  from  champhered  or  rustic 
joints  will  now  appear:  they  prevent  the  edges  from 
chipping,  and  cover  any  trifling  inequality,  so  that  it  is 
the  cross  joints  only  which  require  paring  : the  chart: - 
phered  joints  also  give  an  appearance  of  lightness  to 
the  archstone!.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  lay 
around  the  arch  a tlun  course  of  stone,  plain  or  mould- 
ed on  the  edge,  winch  projects  a few  inches  below 
the  face  of  the  archstones.  This  becomes  necessary 
if  the  headers  have  any  twist,  because  it  admits  of  the 
spandrels  being  set  correctly  straight,  without  shew- 
ing the  twist  or  other  defect. 
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pntrtlre-  Op  Spandrels  and  Wind  Walls. 

Spandrel*  When  the  arches  have  been  completed,  and  the 

"^1  w,n8  centre*  removed,  the  points  of  the  piers  are  brought 
tip,  and  are  either  finished  at  some  distance  above  high 
water  mark,  by  sloping  them  back  to  the  face  of  the 
spandrel,  in  either  a triangular  or  circular  form,  or 
they  are  disposed,  so  as  to  receive  columns,  pilasters, 
circular,  or  semi  octagonal  turrets  ; in  all  of  which 
shapes  very  excellent  works  have  been  constructed. 
The  two  latter  modes  afford  greatest  stability  to  the 
superstructure  in  acting  as  buttresses,  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  agree  more  correctly  with  edifices  of 
this  kind.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  in  whatever 
way  the  points  of  the  piers  arc  terminated,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  be  with  stones  of  good  quality, 
firmly  connected  with  the  spandrels.  The  spandrels 
of  arches  have  been  finished  in  a variety  of  ways  : in 
many  of  the  old  bridges  they  were  filled  up  with  earth, 
or  gravel ; and  in  small  bridges  the  masonry  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  about  one  fourth  of  the 
rise  of  tne  arch,  and  then  be  sloped  up  to  the  top  of 
the  back  of  the  archstones,  and  the  remaining  space 
filled  up  with  gravel  or  stone  rubbish,  (not  clay). 
In  the  large  French  bridges,  they  have  been  filled  up 
entirely  with  rubble  masonry  ; but  this  throws  an  un- 
necessary weight  upon  the  arches.  To  remedy  this, 
arches  have  been  made  sometimes  quite  through,  and 
kept  open,  and  sometimes  concealed  ; and  in  West- 
minster, and  Orleans,  vaults  have  been  constructed  to 
lighten  the  piers  which  sunk,  and  those  adjacent  to 
them  ; but  as  these  arches  are  easily  deranged  by  any 
settlement  of  the  main  arch,  and  by  that  means  ren- 
dered injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  another  more 
simple  and  effectual  way  has  been  devised.  This  has 
been  practised  with  perfect  success  in  Tongueland 
•bridge of  1 18  feet  span,  and  Dunkcld  of  90,  as  well  as 
ia  many  -other  instances,  and  ought  to  be  generally 
adopted  in  aH  bridges  composed  of  large  arches. 
This  mode  consists  of  building  walls  longitudinally : 
they  are  founded  upon  the  solid  rubble  masonry, 
which  has  already  been  described  ; and  increasing  in 
length  as  they  advance  in  height,  they  rest  upon  and 
abut  against  the  backs  of  each  row  of  archstones, 
and  act  as  struts  between  them.  These  walls  are 
placed  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  from  each  other, 
and  are  made  from  18  inches  to  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, according  to  their  height,  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  They  are  kept 
steady,  by  laying  long  stones  occasionally  across  from 
one  wall  to  another.  The  outside  spandrel  walls, 
running  parallel  with  these,  and  being  connected  with 
them  by  long  stones,  become  a part  of  the  general 
frame.  These  walls  are  all  carried  up  to  near  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  archstoncs,  where  they  are 
covered  with  two  rows  of  flat  stones  where  they  can 
be  procured,  or  where  that  is  difficult,  the  openings 
are  arched  over,  (Gothic  or  pointed,)  to  lessen  tne 
lateral  pressure.  Sometimes  the  middle  openings  arc 
arched,  and  those  next  the  outside  covered  with  fiat 
stones.  Small  openings  are  made  in  those  walls,  upon 
the  top  of  the  rubble  masonry,  through  which  any 
water  that  may  fall  into,  or  be  by  any  means  collected 
in  the  spandrels,  is  conducted  to  one  point,  where  it 


issues  through  a pipe  inserted  in  the  architoieij  fan* 
Small  doorways  are  also  made  through  the  walls;  and  ’"Y'» 
by  a hatchway  constructed  in  the  top  pavement,  a 
person  may,  at  any  time,  dcsceod,  and  examine  the 
state  of  the  interior  pirts  of  the  spandrels.  See  Plaie  punCk 

The  outside  walls  are  usually  made  thicker  thaa 
the  interior  walls  : they  are  generally  in  good  bridges 
faced  with  square  masonry,  and  have  a rubble  back- 
ing. The  facing  is  composed  of  headers  sod  stretchers, 
the  latter  being  from  15  to  18  inches  in  breadth,  aad 
the  former  from  2 feet  6 inches  to  3 feet  m length ; 
the  whole  thickness  of  square  masonry  and  rabble, 
making  about  f of  its  height  npon  an  average.  When 
these  walls  are  very  high,  a wall  is  alio  built  along 
the  middle  of  the  piers,  and  abutments  which  crois 
the  other,  and  into  which  they  are  tied  by  bond 
stones,  or  pieces  of  timber  laid  at  about  every  six 
feet  in  height.  When  these  spandrels  have  bren 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  arch-stood, 
they  are  dressed  into  the  slope  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  the  roadway,  which  we  recommend  to  be  1 
in  24.  Here  there  is  usually  laid  a cordon  or  facia 
course,  and  cornice,  which  extends  along  the  whole 
of  the  arches,  spandrels,  and  wing  walls.  This  is  made 
varying  in  thickness,  height,  and  shape,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  engineer  ; but  the  upper  count 
of  it  should  be  of  sufficient  breadth  to  allow  for  the 
projection,  and  to  pass  quite  through  under  the  para- 
pet, which  will,  by  standing  upon  it,  keep  all  the 
work  secure ; the  upper  side  of  the  projecting  part 
should  have  a slope  or  weathering,  to  throw  off  tbr 
water  which  will  fall  upon  it,  and  the  upright  joint* 
should  be  set  and  pointed  with  British  cement. 

When  arches  are  to  constructed,  that  each  will 
stand  independent  of  the  others,  and  which  appears 
the  true  principle  of  bridge  building,  the  abutment! 
are  merely  piers,  placed  next  the  shore  of  the  riven; 
and  we  have  accordingly  hitherto  considered  them  ai 
such.  The  French  engineers,  from  the  flatness  of 
their  arches,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  roussarri 
and  masonry  with  which  they  have  loaded  them,  have 
considered  that  the  greatest  push  should  be  against 
the  abutments,  and  have  made  them  much  thicker 
than  the  piers.  In  Neuilly,  when  the  piers  were  15 
feet,  Perronet  has  made  the  abutments  30  feet  5 
inches.  This  appears  to  be  a mistaken  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, because  the  abutments,  besides  their  own 
thickness,  have  generally  wing  walls  behind  them, 
upon  which,  by  making  the  back  of  the  abutments  m 
a circular  form,  they  will  abut  and  be  prevented  from 
moving  backwards.  The  wing  walls  have  sometime* 
their  foundations  laid  at  the  same  depth  as  the  abut- 
ments, and  are  similarly  secured  by  piles  and  plat- 
forms. If  the  ground  is  firm,  they  are  founded  by 
6teps  rising  upas  they  retreat.  This,  when  practicable, 
saves  much  masonry.  Their  thickneas  is  made  from 
about  J to  j.  part  of  their  height  upon  an  average ; 
but  as  the  space  between  is  filled  up  with  earth,  they 
should  be  formed  in  curved  lines  horizontally  and 
vertically,  and  alao  have  a batter  of  from  £ to  Jot 
their  height,  and  tbis  should  be  provided  for  in  set- 
ting out  their  foundations.  When  the  wing  walls  are 
very  long  and  high,  there  should  be  a cross  wall  built, 
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flractic«.  reaching  between  them,  into  which  they  should  be 
— tied  } and  sometimes  vaults  may  be  constructed  be- 
tween them,  and  converted  to  useful  purposes. 

At  the  terminations  of  the  wing  walls,  there  should 
be  newells  or  pilasters  ; and  these  are  made  round, 
square,  or  octagonal,  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  general 
design.  The  masonry  of  the  wing  walls  is  similar  to 
what  has  been  described  for  the  outside  walls  of  the 
spandrels. 

Of  Parapets. 


Parapets.  The  w^ole  work  having  been  brought  up  to  the 
' level  of  the  cordon,  or  cornice,  and  that  having  also 
been  set,  the  parapets  are  to  be  constructed.  They 
are  made  from  three  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  in 
height  above  the  footpaths  or  roadway  : four  feet 
four  inches  is  cjuite  sufficient  for  protection  and  de- 
coration, and  is  not  so  high  as  to  obstruct  the  view. 
Parapets  of  the  best  finished  bridges,  consist  of  a 
plinth,  dado,  and  coping.  In  their  Urge  bridges,  the 
trench  make  the  thickness  of  the  parapet  two  feet  j 
in  Britain,  the  dado  or  middle  member  is  made  only 
from  10  to  12  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  plinth  so 
much  more  as  to  leave  an  offset  of  about  an  inch  on 
each  side.  If  the  pliuth  has  mouldings  on  the  upper 
edges,  the  thickness  is  made  somewhat  more.  The 
coping  is  made  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  thickness, 
and  has  projections  on  each  side.  The  top  is  most 
generally  made  to  slope  each  way  from  the  middle, 
sometimes  in  straight  lines,  and  sometimes  circular  ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  the  slope  being  made  in  one 
inclination,  from  the  inside  to  the  outside.  Sometimes 
the  edges  are  plain,  and  often  moulded : when  they 
are  plain,  a cavetto  or  small  hollow  is  cut  in  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  bed,  to  prevent  the  water,  which 
falls  on  the  top,  from  running  down  the  face  of  the 
dado.  In  or  near  to  large  cities  and  large  towns,  or 
near  to  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  instead  of  the 
dado  being  all  made  solid,  ballusters  are  introduced  j 
and  these  occupy  a larger  or  smaller  space,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  designer.  Sometimes  there  are 
half  ballusters  on  the  outside  for  appearance,  the 
inside  being  solid.  There  are  situations  which  re- 
quire this.  The  north  bridge  in  Edinburgh  being  ex- 
posed to  violent  gusts  of  wind,  the  open  ballusters 
were  found  inconvenient,  and  the  spaces  between  were 
closed  along  the  inside. 

All  the  stones  for  the  parapets  should  be  of  the 
Best  quality  the  neighbourhood  affords : they  should 
be  worked  and  set  very  correctly.  The  ballusters  are 
frequently  turned  in  a lathe,  and  have  spaces  cut  in 
the  plinth  and  coping  to  receive  their  top  and  bot- 
tom  ends : the  coping  must  be  secured  in  the  end 
joints,  by  dovetails,  cramps,  or  cast  iron  dowels.  The 
latter  mode  is  the  best : the  dowels  are  four  inches  in 
length,  and  about  one  inch  square : they  are  let  into 
the  middle  of  the  end  joints  as  the  stones  are  set ; the 
rest  of  the  joints,  especially  the  lower  side,  is  made  up 
wery  closely  with  lime  mortar,  or  British  cement,  and 
a small  perpendicular  channel  is  cut  in  each  stone, 
which,  when  joined,  communicates  from  the  top  to 
the  dowell : down  this  melted  lead  is  poured,  which 
fills  up  the  space  round  the  dowell,  ana  also  the  small 


channel ; or  British  cement  may  be  used  instead  of  Practice, 
lead.  - 

The  outline  of  the  cornice  and  parapet  should  be 
a curve  for  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  which 
abutting  on  each  shore,  conveys  a stronger  idea  of  se- 
curity, than  when  the  top  is  a horizontal  line  ; but 
the  real  advantage  is  the  road  way  being  kept  con- 
stantly clean  and  dry. 

In  bridges  when  the  parapets  are  made  solid,  and 
where  proper  stones  can  be  procured,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  each  parapet  of  one  row  of  stones,  about 
three  feet  six,  inches  in  height,  and  diminishing  from 
12  or  14  inches  at  the  bottom,  to  8 or  9 inches  at  the 
top,  which  is  made  convex  : each  joint  should  be  well 
secured  by  iron  dowels. 

Where  parapets  are  made  of  rubble  masonry,  from 
18  to  24  inches  in  thickness  is  required,  to  admit  of 
two  stones  in  breadth.  These  should  be  carefully 
bonded  together,  and  coped,  either  with  a course  of 
squared  stones  dowelled  together,  or  otherwise  with 
stones  about  nine  inches  in  depth  set  on  edge.  These 
parapets  should  have  their  top  and  coping  curved 
down  to  the  ground  at  each  end  ; and  be  there  se- 
cured by  a stone  of  considerable  size,  fixed  firmly 
under  the  surface. 


Of  the  Roadway. 

In  places  of  great  thoroughfare,  there  arc  usually  R,  aJway, 
footpaths  : indeed,  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of 
foot  passengers,  who  form  the  greatest  proportion  of 
mankind,  footpaths  ought  to  be  made  along  every 
bridge,  and  also  every  road.  Nothing  can  be  more 
degrading  and  unfair,  than  that  those  very  persons, 
by  whose  labours  bridges  and  roads  are  obtained, 
should  be  mixed  with,  and  exposed  to  be  trampled  on, 
by  horses,  or  crushed  by  wheel  carriages. 

When  the  spandrels  nave  been  covered  by  arches 
or  flat  stones,  it  is  only  necessary,  for  the  footpaths, 
to  build  with  rubble  stone  foundations  for  the  outside 
curbing.  This  curbing  should  be  of  hard  stone,  (say 

?;ranite,)  about  from  12  to  15  inches  in  depth  ; and 
rom  6 to  9 inches  in  thickness  on  the  upper  edge. 

Their  lengths  should  be  as  great  as  can  be  convenient- 
ly procured,  and  they  should  be  set  in  lime  mortar. 

The  space  between  the  curbing  and  the  parapet », 
should  be  paved  with  hard  flag  stones,  $ or  4 inches  in 
thickness,  well  faced  and  jointed.  They  should  belaid 
io  lime  mortar  upon  a bed  of  coarse  sand,  or  clean  gra- 
vel. In  large  bridges,  the  whole  of  the  footpaths  it 
sometimes  covered  with  granite.  The  breadth  of  foot- 
paths varies  from  three  to  more  feet : three  feet  will  admit 
of  one  person  walking  with  safety,  four  feet  six  inches 
will  admit  of  two,  and  six  feet  of  three.  The  top  of 
the  footpath  should  be  from  6 to  10  inches  above  tlie 
bottom  of  the  side  channel.  Along  the  outside  of 
the  curb  stones,  the  French  place  borne  or  fender 
stones  ; but  passengers,  horses,  and  carriages,  may  get 
entangled  and  injured  by  them ; it  is  therefore  pre- 
ferable to  have  small  paving  stones  set,  forming  an 
inclined  plane  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  curbing, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  side  channel : this  will  effec- 
tually prevent  carriages  from  coining  upon  the  foot- 
path. 
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Practice.  If  tl>e  carriage  way  * to  be  pared,  there  should  be 
laid  upon  the  covering  of  the  spandrels,  and  over  the 
top  or  the  arches,  a bed  of  gravel  mixed  with  loam, 
about  from  12  to  18  inches  in  thickness,  worked 

♦ with  water  into  the  consistence  of  mortar*  When  this 

has  become  moderately  dry  and  firm,  squared  whin 
paring  stones,  about  four  inches  square,  and  six  to 
eight  inches  in  depth,  are  to  be  set  and  well  beat, 
making  a curve  across  the  road  of  four  inches  in 
24  in  breadth  ; and  that  curve  should  be  terminated  by 
sinking  four  inches  more  in  the  distance  of  two  feet 
from  the  inclined  plane,  which  has  been  formed  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  curbing  stones* 

If  the  roadway  is  to  be  made  with  gravel  only,  it 
is  necessary  to  lay  it  22  inches- in  depth  in  the  middle, 
and  18  inches  near  the  sides : it  should  contain  a small 
mixture  of  loam,  so  that  when  worked  with  water,  it 
shall  consolidate  and  afterwards  exclude  water.  There 
should  still  be  about  18  inches  in  breadth,  on  each 
side  next  the  before  mentioned  inclined  planes,  paved 
with  small  squared  whin  stones  ; because  by  forming 
the  roadway  a little  convex  across,  and  with  a decli- 
vity of  1 in  24  lengthwise,  it  is  meant  that  the 
greatest  proportion  of  water  which  falls  on  the  bridge 
shall  run  along  each  side. 

In  small  bridges,  where  there  are  no  cavities  in  the 
spandrels,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  them  up  with  coarse 
gravel  with  a mixture  of  loam,  working  it  with  water 
as  put  in  ; and  if  this  simple  operation  is  carefully 
performed  over  the  arches,  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  coating  with  cement,  and  other  substances,  may 
safely  be  spared. 

The  water  which  falls  upon  the  roadway  of  the 
bridge,  must  be  conducted  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  wing  walls,  and  be  there  introduced  into  covered 
drains,  or  open  paved  sewers,  and  be  afterwards  car- 
ried off  in  the  most  convenient  direction. 

In  or  adjacent  to  towns,  walls  or  quays  are  usual- 
ly carried  from  the  abutments  along  the  banks  of  the 
river ; and  even  in  the  country  it  is  frequently  found 
to  be  advisable  for  protecting  the  abutments  *,  but 
as  the  description  of  this  sort  of  works  falls  more 
properly  under  that  of  wharfs,  we  shall  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  articles  Harbour,  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion. 

We  have  known  bridges,  whose  arches  were  of 
considerable  size,  constructed  with  bricks.  In  this 
case,  it  is  customary  either  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
piers,  or  at  least  the  upper  points  cased  with  stone  ; 
but  if  the  points  are  circular,  and  bricks  made  of 
a suitable  shape,  and  outside  bricks  laid  headers  in 
British  cement,  the  work  will  be  sufficiently  substan- 
tia!. It  is  necessary  that  the  bricks  for  the  whole 
bridge  be  made  of  good  clay,  well  prepared  and  tem- 
pered, be  burnt  hard,  and  laid  with  thin  beds  of  mor- 
tar, but  to  be  properly  flushed  as  they  are  laid,  and 
grouted  afterwards.  It  is  likewise  necessaij,  after 
the  arches  are  closed,  that  the  centres  be  suffered  to 
remain  until  the  mortar  has  acquired  a considerable 
degrre  of  consistence.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
work,  if  laths  or  hoop  iron  are  laid  in  as  it  advances. 

In  respect  to  the  formation  of  arches,  although  it 
has  been  fully  treated  under  the  head  of  Theory, 
yet  we  cannot  help  here  observing,  that  the  mode 
adopted  by  Perronet  at  NeuiUy  lias  many  advanta- 


ges ; for  while  the  main  body  of  the  arch  hiu  i rise 
of  about  one-fourth  of  the  span,  the  outside  headers,  ^ 
by  being  a flat  segment,  gives  an  appearance  of  light- 
ness, and  in  high  floods  suits  the  contraction  oT the 
vein  of  water  entering  the  areb. 

We  have  been  minute  in  treating  the  Practice  of 
bridge  building,  considering  it  of  importance  to  the 
young  engineer,  to  be  thoroughly  informal  of  the 
most  improved  modes  adopted  in  different  countries  by 
experienced  persons.  He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  jodge 
how  far  all,  or  any  of  them,  arc  applicable  to  the  worts 
he  is  engaged  in  ; or  he  may  draw  from  them  fonts, 
which  may  lead  him  to  improve  upon  all  fanner  prac- 
tice ; and,  at  all  events,  this  will  prevent  the  mute  of 
time  in  contriving  modes  already  acted  upon.  We 
also  conceive,  that  candid  foreigners  may  profit,  h y 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  British  manner  of 
conducting  the  various  difficult  operations  connected 
with  bridge  building ; for  by  carefully  considering  the 
accounts  given  by  Ane  ablest  French  engineers,  it  will 
be  evident,  that  perhaps  one-third  part  of  the  matmih 
and  labour  they  have  hitherto  used,  may  be  saved, 
and  their  defects  avoided  by  adopting  modes  practi- 
sed in  Britain.  We  freely  acknowledge  and  admire 
the  portion  of  science  wtiich  they  have  bestowed 
upon  those  important  works.  We  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  them  for  so  minutely  registering  each  ope- 
ration, and  for  so  candidly  describing  their  errors  sad 
defects.  In  Britain,  we  have  no  such  correct  jow* 
nals  of  similar  works  published,  and  very  few  we  sus- 
pect preserved.  The  cause  of  this,  we  conceive  to 
originate  in  the  French  bridges  hawing  been  entirdt 
under  the  direction  of  its  government,  who  emplcytd 
men  of  liberal  education,  and  from  whom  the  officers 
at  the  head  of  their  department  required  regular  sad 
minute  details  of  each  operation,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  completion  of  every  work  •,  and  for  dm 
purpose,  they  were  no  doubt  furnished  with  s suffi- 
cient number  of  superimrndant*  and  clerks,  who  tbs 
acted  agreeably  to  forms  previously  arranged.  Where- 
as in  Britain,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  these  uiefid 
works  have  been  constructed  at  the  expence,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  particular,  and  frequently  very 
limited  districts,  communities,  or  individuals,  whor 
chief  object  has  in  general,  been  economy.  For  «, 
they  have  had  recourse  to  every  means  that  ingenuity 
could  devise,  both  with  regard  to  the  plans  and  per- 
formance. The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  creates 
great  competition  amongst  all  persons  who  have  bad 
experience,  or  any  idea  of  such  works.  The  desire 
of  tbe  competitors  to  have  their  proposals  accepted, 
has  led  them  to  recur  to  every  project  which  could 

reduce  theex  pence;  and  though  from  the  want  of  koow 

ledge  and  desire  for  economy  in  those  who  decided 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposals,  very  frequently  ud*- 
rior  plans  have  been  adopted,  yet,  from  the  ss gaari 
and  good  management  of  the  practitioners,  we 
scarcely  ever  known,  in  any  work  of  magnitude, 
defects  similar  to  those  described  in  the  most  perfect 
of  the  French  bridges:  indeed  such  drfccts  would 
have  rendered  the  works  so  inadmissible,  that 
tractors  would  have  been  obliged  to  tike  down  sod 
reconstruct  them. 

This  mode  of  competition,  joined  to  the  ouantity 
of  floating  capital  always  in  this  country,  ready  to  t* 
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Pn<tic»  .ipplied  io  any  way  which  protrudes  profit,  has,  of 
late  year#,  led  to  an  extreme  upon  this  principle,  and 
rendered  caution  necessary  in  selecting,  even  at  an  ap- 
parent increase  of  expence,  the  best  qualified  of  the 
competitors,  of  whom  we  have  frequently  known  up- 
wards of  twenty  for  one  project. 

Wooden  Bridge*. 

Wcodco  The  superstructures  of  wooden  bridges  have  been 
bndgtt.  constructed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  their  abutments 
have  usually  been  made  of  stone.  In  all,  therefore, 
which  regardsthe  foundations  and  masonry  of  the  abut- 
ments, the  process  is  precisely  similar  to  what  ha*  been 
described  for  stone  bridges,  only  the  weight  and  hori- 
zontal thrust  of  wooden  bridges  being  much  leas,  re- 
quire a smaller  proportion  of  masonry.  Where  the 
streams  are  narrow,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  beams 
across,  reaching  between  the  abutments  at  the  distance 
from  each  other  of  fourto  five  feet  from  middle  to  mid- 
dle, and  to  have  braces  reaching  from  some  part  of  the 
face  of  the  abutments  to  the  lower  side  of  each  beam. 
Besides  these  supports,  the  outer  beams  are  usually 
trussed  up  by  means  of  the  side  railing.  Across  the 
beams,  planking  of  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness 
is  laid  to  receive  the  gravel.  A plank  is  also  fixed 
along  the  inside  of  each  railing,  to  support  the  side  of 
the  roadway.  The  railing  is  secured  by  braces  fixed 
on  the  outside,  or  by  strong  iron  knees  on  the  inside. 

When  the  stream  is  wider  than  lobe  reached  across 
by  one  length  of  beams,  the  most  usual  way  has  been 
to  drive  rows  of  piles  at  each  length  of  beam?,  in  lines 
parallel  with  the  current  of  the  river,  at  about  four  or 
five  feet  distant  from  each  other,  (middle  to  middle,) 
and  also  fixing  braces  up  and  down  the  river  to  sup- 
port each  pier,  or  row  of  piles.  These  piles  are 
driven  and  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
the  foundations  of  stone  piers.  They  have  usually 
diagonal  braces  crossing  each  side  of  the  row  of  piles 
in  trie  form  of  an  X » and  which  are  bolted  together  at 
escb  pile.  Tenons  are  formed  on  the  top  of  each 
pile,  upon  which  a cap  is  morticed  ; and  in  order  to 
shorten  the  bearings,  pieces  of  timber  are  laid  imme- 
diately under  each  beam,  extending  five  to  ten  feet 
on  each  aide  of  the  cap.  The  rest  of  the  structure  is 
completed  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described 
for  one  bay  of  beams.  A very  perfect  model  of  this 
sort  of  bridge  was  constructed  by  Mr  Peter  Nichol- 
son, upon  the  river  Clyde  at  Glasgow.  It  is  only  a 
iti  foot  bridge,  but  the  principle  is  excellent.  See  Plate 

CII. 

Instead  of  driving  piles  for  supports,  frames  are 
sometimes  constructed  on  dry  land,  which  are  after- 
wards sunk  in  their  proper  situations,  after  the  bot- 
tom has  been  made  level  to  receive  them.  These  up- 
right frames  have  grated  frames  attached  to  their 
base,  and  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  upright 
frames.  Through  the  spaers  formed  by  this  excess 
of  breadth,  short  piles  arc  driven  to  keep  the  grating 
and  frame*  secure.  These  upright  frames  have  their 
sides  covered  with  planking ; and  in  order  to  add  to 
their  stability,  the  lower  part  is  filled  with  gravel  or 
small  stones.  Upon  the  edges  of  the  frames  which 
face  the  stream,  triangular  pieces  of  cast  imn  are  fix- 
ed, to  prevent  ice  or  other  matter  floating  down  the 
PART  1J.  VOL.  IV. 


river  from  injuring  the  bridge.  Fender  piles  arc  Practice.^ 
sometimes  dri\*en,  so  as  to  form  a triangle  at  some  little 
distance  above,  and  opposite  to  each  pier.  This  mode 
ha*  been  adopted  with  perfect  success  by  Mr  Tclfofu 
on  the  Severn,  8 miles  below  Shrewsbury.  These 
pilings  and  frames,  in  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  being 
not  only  difficult  and  expensive  in  the  first  instance, 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  can  be 
taken,  liable  to  injuries  not  easily  remedied,  wooden 
bridges,  of  great  extent,  have  been  constructed 
from  bank  to  bank,  without  any  intermediate  sup- 
ports. This  has  been  performed  in  different  ways 
with  great  ingenuity.  When  the  banks  rise  consi- 
derably above  the  level  of  the  river,  it  is  usual  to  con- 
struct the  supporting  frames  chiefly  below  the  level 
of  the  roadway. 

1.  Merely  by  means  of  two  principal  rafters,  whose 
lower  end®  stand  on  the  abutments,  and  their  points 
meet  below  the  middle  of  the  beam ; or  sometimes 
the  upper  points  pass  the  outer  beams,  and  meet  be- 
low the  top  of  the  side  railing. 

2.  By  the  principal  rafters  reaching  from  the  abut- 
ments to  an  intermediate  part  of  the  norieontal  beam, 
and  having  a stretching  piece  between  their  tops. 

There  are  instances  of  this  being  repeated  in  the  same 
bridge  below  the  level  of  the  beams,  and  also  again 
in  the  side  railing  of  the  roadway. 

3.  By  constructing  a scries  of  short  frames,  and 
placing  them  vertically  in  the  manner  of  stone  vois- 
soirst  and  upon  these  raising  the  structure  of  the 
roadway  and  railing.  This  mode  was  pointed  out  by 
Palladio,  as  suitable  for  wooden  bridges  of  great  ex- 
tent. Gautier  acknowledges  that  he  had  adopted  Pal- 
ladio’s idea,  in  forming  a design  of  a wooden  bridge 
for  the  Seine  \ and  in  England,  the  cast  iron  bridges 
at  Wearmouth,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  are  also  formed  ou  this  prin- 
ciple. 

4-.  A very  ingenious  mode  has  been  practised  by 
James  Burn  of  Haddington,  in  a wooden  bridge  of 
109  feet  3 inches  span,  and  13  feet  \ inches  rise,  over 
the  river  Don,  about  7 miles  from  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, on  the  road  to  Banff.  Mr  Burn  takes  a series 
of  frame*  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  but  each  set  of 
frames  is  laid  horizontally  across  the  soffit.  The 
bridge  is  18  feet  in  width;  and  there  arc  two  rows 
of  frames,  or  as  it  were  two  ribs  placed  four  inches 
distant  from  each  other.  Upon  these  arch  frames, 
a vertical  framing  is  constructed  to  support  the  bear- 
ers, the  joists,  planking,  and  gravel  of  the  road- 
way. Sec  Plate  LXXX  V III.  Thubridgc  was  erected  Pi.*Te 
in  J 803.  Mr  Burn  built  another  wooden  bridge  upon  bXXXVIll. 
the  same  principles  over  the  same  river,  at  Granholm, 
withm  four  miles  of  Aberdeen,  to  open  a communi- 
cation with  the  extensive  manufactory  of  James  Had- 
den, Esq.  and  Co.  This  bridge  consists  of  two 
arches,  each  71  feet  6 inches  span,  and  10  feet  fi 
inches  rise:  it  has  only  10  feet  6 inches  in  width  of 
soffit,  and  consists  of  one  row  of  frames.  Here  there 
is,  of  course,  a pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  same  artist  has  likewise  built,  on  the  same 
principles,  a woeden  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the 
river  South  Esk,  in  the  paik  of  William  Maule,  Esq. 
at  Brechin  in  Angus-shire.  The  middle  arch  is  58 
feet  span,  and  lOieet  rise;  the  bridge  19  15  feet  in 
3 t 
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width  across  the  soffit ; and  there  are  two  rows  of 
frames  in  each  arch,  with  a space  of  one  foot  between 
them.  The  piers  are  of  stone,  and  the  spandrels  of 
the  arches  are  covered  with  boarding,  and  painted 
and  sanded  in  imitation  of  stone,  so  that  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  three  neat  ttone  arches ; but 
the  apparent  effect  of  the  carpentry  by  this  means  is 
lost. 


Descrip, 
lion  of  the 
wooden 
bridge  at 
Schauff- 
hausen. 


PtATE 

LXXXIX- 


PlATE 

XC. 
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We  know  of  no  wooden  bridges  in  Britain  so  judi- 
ciously constructed  as  those  executed  by  Mr  Bum. 
Short  piecesof  timber  maybe  employed.  Theprincipal 
pieces  abutting  endwise,  little  change  can  take  place 
from  shrinking.  The  principle  will  admit  of  carrying 
an  arch  to  a very  great  extent  5 and  by  judicious  ar- 
rafigcmcnt,  the  parts  may  be  taken  out  and  renewed 
separately. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roadway  low,  the 
trussing  is  performeo  chiefly  above  its  level.  When 
the  bridge  is  narrow,  the  supporting  framing  is  made 
entirely  on  each  side,  and  the  roadway  suspended 
between.  When  it  is  wider  than  is  advisable  to  have 
supported  entirely  by  outside  frames,  another  is  in- 
troduced on  each  side  of  the  carriage  way,  separating 
it  from  the  foot-paths ; or  there  arc  two  carriage 
wavs,  with  a frame  or  truss  between  them. 

The  following  short  description,  extracted  chiefly 
from  a publication  by  Mr  Taylor  ofHolboru,to  whose 
judicious  exertions  the  British  artists  are  much  indebt- 
ed, with  the  annexed  Plates,  will  convey  a distinct 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ingenious  Ulric  Gru- 
benman  constructed  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the 
Rhine  at  Schauff hausen,  in  Switzerland.  Fig.  1, 
Plate  LXXXIX.,  exhibits  an  elevation  of  one  side,  in- 
cluding the  roof,  which  was  covered  with  shingles. 
Fig.  2 is  a cross  section  at  AAA,  shewing  the  up- 
rights which  are  placed  on  the  pier,  the  framing  un- 
der the  level  of  the  roadway,  the  points  from  whence 
the  braces  proceed,  the  mortices  for  the  beams  which 
support  the  roadway,  and  the  interior  construction  of 
the  roof  at  these  uprights.  Fig.  3 is  al&o  a cross  sec- 
tion at  B,  shewing  in  what  manner  the  aforesaid 
roadway  beams  and  the  braces  pass  thiough  the 
other  uprights,  how  the  uprights  are  connected  im- 
mediately below  the  roof,  ana  also  how  the  two  pie- 
ces of  which  they  zre  composed  are  bolted  together. 
Fig.  4 shews  the  form  of  the  roof  at  that  place.  Fig. 
5 shews  the  manner  in  which  the  roadway  beams,  and 
those  along  the  top  of  the  uprights,  arc  united.  And 
Fig.  6 explains  the  nature  of  the  points  at  C and  D, 
by  which  the  several  pieces  which  compose  the  beam 
arc  connected  together  lengthwise.  In  Plate  XC. 
Fig.  1,  is  a longitudinal  action  including  the  lower 
part  of  the  roof,  and  in  which  the  situations  of  all 
the  uprights,  beams,  braces,  and  iron  tics,  are  distinct- 
ly shewn.  Fig.  2 is  a plan  of  the  floor,  with  every 
part  of  its  framing  ; and  Fig.  3 is  a similar  plan  of 
the  roof. 

In  these  Figures  every  part  of  the  construction 
t»  so  particularly  delineated,  as  to  render  its  of- 
fice evident  by  inspection.  The  braces  proceeding 
from  each  abutment,  are  continued  to  the  beam  which 
passes  along  the  top  of  the  uprights,  and  the  lowest 
of  these  general  braces  are  actually  united  under  that 
beam,  thereby  forming  a continued  arch  between  the 
abutments,  tnc  chord  line  of  which  is  36k  feet,  and 


the  versed  sine  about  30  feet.  These  braces  are  Prvtrt 
kept  in  a straight  direction  by  the  uprights,  which 
are  placed  17  feet  5 inches  apart.  If  this  bridge  had 
been  formed  in  a straight  line  between  the  abutments, 
wc  can  see  no  reason  why  this  form  of  construction 
fehould  not  have  supported  a roadway  of  about  18 
feet  in  breadth,  a9  well  as  a slight  roof ; because,  io 
that  case,  all  the  weight  arising  from  the  braces  which 
proceed  from  the  middle  pier  would  have  been  saved, 
and  die  roof  might  have  been  made  much  simpler  and 
lighter  ; but  the  general  direction  being  8 feet  out  of 
a straight  line,  and  being  loaded  with  an  unnecessa- 
rily heavy  roof,  it  was  certainly  advisable  to  mike 
use  of  the  braces  from  the  middle  pier,  and  thereby 
composing  two  distinct  arches. 

Although  the  principles,  aud  even  the  form  of  con- 
structing this  bridge,  might  have  been  drawn  from 
Gautier’s  publication,  or  even  Palladio’s  designs  for 
wooden  bridges,  yet  from  the  account  of  Ulric  Gru* 
benman,  being  an  illiterate  man,  there  is  reason  to 
think  it  was  from  his  own  inventive  genius  that  the 
whole  design  originated.  There  is  not  only  a great 
boldness  in  the  principal  members,  but  also  a wonder, 
ful  attention  to  all  theminutiar  of  the  edifice;  and  from 
even  the  roofing  being  overdone  in  aiming  at  excel- 
lence and  security,  it  is  evident  this  was  a first  at- 
tempt, and  that  there  was  an  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  failure,  in  what  he  conceived,  and  what, 
as  far  as  regards  him,  was  really  a totally  new  project. 

We  are  informed  that  John  Grubenman  construc- 
ted a bridge  upon  the  same  principles,  of  240  fret 
span,  over  the  Rhine,  near  Richenau  ; also  that  the 
two  brothers  erected  one  200  feet  span  over  the  river 
Limmat,  near  Baden.  And  that  the  last  work  of 
Ulric  was  a bridge  of  230  feet  span  at  Witting*®- 
In  this  last,  the  form  of  construction  was  varied:  in- 
stead of  placing  the  braces  diverging  from  each  other, 
seven  beams  were  built  close  upon  each  other,  form- 
ing a catenarian  arch  between  the  abutments,  of 
which  the  rise  was  25  feet.  These  beams  were  of 
oak,  in  lengths  of  12  or  14  feet,  breaking  joint  is 
the  manner  of  masonry.  They  were  not  fastened  by 
pins,  bolts,  or  scarfing*  ; but  were  kept  together  by 
iron  straps,  placed  five  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
and  fastened  by  bolts  and  keys.  The  roadway  inter- 
sects them  about  the  middle  of  their  rise. 

Over  the  river  Portsmouth,  in  North  America,  * 

Mr  Bludget  has  constructed  a wooden  bridge  250 
fret  span,  nearly  in  the  same  form  as  the  last  men- 
tioned of  Grubenman  j that  is  to  say,  each  truttor 
arch  consists  of  three  rows  of  beams  placed  parallel 
with,  but  at  some  distance  from,  each  other,  sndeacb 
beam  consists  of  two  halves,  connected  by  dovetailed 
keys  passing  through  them  horizontally  ; and  similar 
keys  are  also  passed  vertically  through  all  the  three 
beams.  This  has  a more  elegant  appearance,  than 
where  the  beams  are  laid  close  together;  but  we  doubt 
if  the  frame  is  equally  firm. 

We  have  now  given  a succinct  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  wooden  bridges  have  bevo 
constructed  : from  this,  the  practical  mechanic  may 
judge  of  their  comparative  merits,  and  the  propriety 
of  their  applications  in  the  various  situations  occur- 
ring in  practice.  Their  principles  will  be  discussed  un- 
der the  head  of  Carpxntry,  as  connected  with  root* 
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tie*,  iugr,  centres,  domes,  8c c.  tod  we  must  therefore  refer 
'■——I  the  reader  to  that  article  for  further  information  Upon 
this  useful  and  generally  interesting  subject. 


Ison  Bridges. 

In  the  practice  of  bridge  building,  there  yet  re- 
mains  to  be  described  a mode  not  only  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  but  unquestionably  a late  invention  of 
British  artists.  We  are  not  perfectly  certain  with 
whom  the  proposal  first  originated,  whether  it  was  sole- 
ly with  the  Coalbrookdale  Company,  or  whether  the 
late  Mr  John  Wilkinson  had  some  share  of  the  merit  { 
certain  it  is,  he  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  first 
iron  bridge. 

A thorough  discussion  of  this  subject  would  in- 
volve an  investigation  of  the  principles  of  working 
with  iron  as  a material;  but  for  this  we  must  refer  to 
the  article  Iron  ; yet  as  our  readers  would  naturally 
be  disappointed,  if,  under  the  head  of  Bridge  Building, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  modes  hitherto  practised 
in  this  important  change  of  bridge  operations ; we 
shall  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  length  to  which 
we  have  unavoidably  beeu  led  to  extend  the  present 
article,  give  a short  account  of  the  different  modes 
practised  in  the  principal  iron  bridges  which  have 
hitherto  been  constructed. 

a!.  The  first,  as  has  already  been  observed,  was  that 
Jal«-  erected  upon  the  Severn,  a little  below  Coalbrook- 
dale, where  that  river  it  narrow  and  rapid.  See 
Plate  XCI.  The  abutments  are  of  stone  ; they  are 
brought  up  to  about  10  feet  above  the  surface  of 
common  low  water  ; here  they  have  each  a platform 


masterly  manner,  under  the  direction  of  Abraham  Der- 
by, of  Coalbrookdale  ; and  the  whole  was  completed  in 
the  year  1777.  The  design  was  original  and  very  bold, 
and  was,  as  far  as  the  iron  work  goes,  well  executed  ; 
but  being  a first  attempt,  and  placed  in  a situation 
where  more  skill  than  that  of  the  mere  iron  master 
was  required,  several  radical  defects  are  now  apparent. 
The  banks  of  the  Severn  are  here  remarkably  hieh 
and  steep,  and  consist  of  coal  measures,  over  the 
points  of  which  vast  masses  of  alluvial  earth  elide 
down,  being  impelled  by  swings  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  banks,  and  by  the  rapid  stream  of  the  river,  which 
dissolves  and  washes  away  the  skirts  below  : The 
masonry  of  the  abutments  and  wing  walls  not  being 
constructed  to  withstand  this  operation,  has  been  torn 
asunder,  and  forced  out  of  the  perpendicular,  more 
articularly  on  the  western  side,  where  the  abutment 
as  bet'll  forced  forward  about  3 or  four  inches,  atfd 
by  contracting  the  span,  has  of  course  heaved  up  the 
iron  work  of  the  arch.  This  has  been  remedied  un- 
der the  direction  of  that  able  mason  Mr  John  Simpson, 
of  Shrewsbury,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit  of,  by  removing  the  ground,  and  placing  piers 
and  counter  arches  upon  the  natural  ground  behind 
it.  Had  the  abutments  been  at  first  sunk  down  into 
the  natural  undisturbed  measures,  and  constructed  of 
dimensions  and  form  capable  of  resisting  the  ground 
behind,  And  had  the  iron  work,  instead  of  being  for- 
med in  ribs  nearly  semicircular,  been  made  flat  seg- 
ments, pressing  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  abut- 
ments, the  whole  edifice  would  have  been  much  more 
perfect,  and  a great  proportion  of  the  weight  of  metal 
saved.  We  have  already  stated,  that  one  row  of  the 
principal  ribs  formed  the  arch  ; the  two  rows  behind 


of  squared  freestone  for  ten  feet  breadth,  which  serves 
for  a hauling  way,  and  a base  for  the  arch  to  spring 
from.  Upon  this  platform,  cast  iron  plates,  four 
inches  in  thickness,  are  laid,  and  formed  with  sockets 
to  receive  the  ribs.  These  plates,  in  order  to  save 
cnctal,  have  considerable  openings  m them.  The 
principal,  or  inner  ribs,  which  are  five  in  number,  and 
which  form  the  arch,  are  9 inches  by  6£.  The 
2d  row  behind  them,  and  which  are  cut  off  at  the 
top  by  the  horizontal  bearing  pieces,  are  by  6 
inches;  the  3d  row  are  6 by  6 inches  ; the  upright 
standards  behiod  the  ribs  arc  15  inches  by  6|  inches, 
but  they  have  an  open  space  in  the  breadth  of  5^  ; 
the  back  standards  are  9 inches  by  with  projec- 
t tions  for  the  braces  ; the  diagonals,  and  horizontal 
1 1.  ties,  are  6 inches  by  4-  inches,  and  the  cast  iron  tie 
f bolts  are  ££  diameter.  The  covering  plates  which 
t are  26  feet  m length,  reaching  quite  across  the  bridge, 
l are  one  inch  in  thickness.  The  great  ribs  are  each 
cast  in  two  pieces,  meeting  at  the  Keys,  which,  as  the 
^ arch  is  circular,  100  feet  6 inches  span,  and  45  feet 
rise,  arc  about  70  feet  in  length.  There  are  circular 
1 ring*  of  cast  iron  introduced  into  the  spandrels,  and 
, there  is  a cast  iron  railiug  along  each  side  of  the  road- 
way of  the  bridge : the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the 
iron  work  is  37 S*  tons-  Behind  the  iron  work,  at 
each  extremity  of  the  arch,  the  abutments  are  carried 
I up  perpendicularly  of  rubble  masonry,  faced  with 
squared  stone,  and  the  wing  walls  are  also  of  the 
. »«inc  male  rials. 

I The  iron  work  was  cast  and  put  together  in  a very 


are  carried  concentric  with  the  inner  row,  until  inter- 
sected by  the  roadway,  which  passes  immediately  at 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  inner  ribs.  This  has  a mu- 
tilated appearance  ; the  circular  rings  of  the  spandrels 
are  less  perfect  than  if  the  pressure  had  been  upon 
straight  lines  ; for  a circle  is  not  well  calculated  for 
resistance,  unless  equally  pressed  all  round. 

We  consider  it  our  duty  to  introduce  these  obser- 
vations, in  order  to  shew  the  necessity  for  great  pre- 
caution in  similar  works,  and  how  liable  first  attempts 
are  to  be  defective ; but  they  derogate  nothing  from 
the  merit  of  projecting  a great  arch  of  cast  iron,  in- 
troducing a material  almost  incompressible,  which  is 
readily  moulded  into  any  shape,  and  which  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable  in  the  British  isles,  where  the  mines  of  iron 
are  mexhaostiblc  and  the  means  of  manufacturing  cast 
iron  unrivalled. 

The  second  iron  bridge  was  built  upon  the  same  At  Build- 
river,  about  three  miles  above  the  former  one,  at  a was. 
place  called  Buildwas.  An  old  stone  bridge  was 
carried  away  by  a very  high  flood  early  in  1795,  and  Plat* 
the  county  of  Salop  was  obliged  to  restore  the  coir*-  XCII. 
munication.  Mr  Telford,  who  was  then,  and  is  now, 
surveyor  for  the  public  works  of  that  couuty,  per- 
ceiving, that  although,  in  a former  repair,  the  middle 
pier  or  the  four  arches  had  been  taken  .away,  and 
that  space,  as  well  as  the  two  adjacent  arches,  con- 
verted into  one  arch,  yet  that  the  water  way  had  still 
been  too  much  confined  ; and  being  aware  that  a few 
years  previous  to  that  time,  theextensivc  low  lands  in  to 
Montgomeryshire, which  formerly  acted  as  a reservoir, 
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Practice,  had  been  embanked,  so  that  the  flood* waters  passed 
- off  more  hastily,  and  in  a greater  bade  than  for- 
merly ; in  order,  therefore,  to  remove  ail  obstacles 
out  of  the  way  of  future  floods,  and  on  account  of 
being  within  two  miles  of  the  best  foundcries  in  the 
world,  he  recommended  a cast-iron  arch  of  130 

PtiTt  feet  span.  (See  Plate  XCII.)  The  magistrates 

XCU.  of  the  county  agreed  to  this,  and  the  Coalbrookdale 

Company  became  contractors,  both  for  the  iron  work 
of  the  arch,  and  the  masonry  of  the  abutments.  Mr 
Telford,  we  understand,  had  some  trouble  in  makiug 
that  Company  depart  from  their  former  mode  of 
construction  ; but  he  at  last  prevailed  in  keeping  the 
roadway  low,  and  adopting  the  suspending  principle, 
by  means  of  a rib  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  which 
sprung  from  a lower  base  than  the  bearing  ribs,  and 
rose  above  them  to  the  top  of  the  railing  : thus  the 
bearing  ribs  were  supported  by  the  lower  parts  of 
those  before- mentioned,  and  were  suspended  by  their 
upper  parts.  The  bearing  ribs  have  a curve  of  17  in 
130,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  their  span.  The  sus- 
pending ribs  nse  34*  feet,  or  about  one-fourth  of  their 
span.  There  are  cast  iron  braces,  and  also  horizon- 
tal ties.  There  aic  46  covering  plates,  each  18  feet 
in  length,  and  one  inch  in  thickness.  They  have 
flaunches  four  inches  in  depth,  and  are  screwed  toge- 
ther at  each  joint ; so  that,  by  taking  the  curvature 
of  the  bearing  ribs,  and  being  firmly  secured  at  the 
abutments,  instead  of  a load,  they  compose  a strong 
arch.  There  being  only  one  rib  in  the  middle  of 
18  feet  breadth  of  bridge,  on  each  covering  plate,  a 
cross  rib  or  flaunch,  four  inches  in  depth,  is  cast  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  bearing  ribs.  The  sus- 
pending ribs  are  each  18  inches  in  depth,  and  2} 
inches  in  thickness,  exclusive  of  a moulding.  The 
bearing  ribs  are  15  inches  in  depth,  and  2\  inches  in 
thickness,  and  each  of  the  ribs  are  cast  in  three 
pieces  only,  of  about  50  feet  each  ; the  braces  are 
3 by  3 inches.  The  principal  king  posts  are  10}  by 
inches.  Tbc  springing  plates  arc  cadv  3 feet 
broad,  and  3 inches  thick.,  with  openings  to  save  me- 
tal. The  uprights  against  the  abutments  arc  4} 
inches  square.  The  strongest  uprights  iu  the  rail- 
ing arc  3 indies  square,  aud  those  between  them  1 
inch.  They  are  placed  0‘  inches  apart,  between 
middle  and  middle.  The  height  of  the  railing  above 
the  surface  of  the  roadway,  is  4 feet  S)  inches.  In 
each  spandrel  there  are  three  circular  arclies  formed 
with  hard  burned  bricks,  which  preserve  most  of  the 
ip-ace  open,  but  they  arc  conceded  by  iron  plates, 
one  inch  in  thickness,  which  form  the  outside  facings. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  although  the  banks 
are  not  so  very  high  or  steep,  the  quality  of  the 
ground  being  similar  to  that  of  the  other  iron  bridge, 
particular  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  abutments  t 
the  space  for  them  was  excavated  down  to  the  rock, 
which  lay  considerably  under  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  the  masonry  was  sunk  into  the  solid  part  of  the 
rock.  It  was  built  up  chiefly  of  square  masonry, 
and  the  rest  of  rubble,  laid  very  close  in  regular 
courses,  and  having  the  back  part  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a wedge,  pointing  to  the  bank.  The  wing 
walls  were  curved  horizontally  and  vertically.  At 
the  height  of  10  feet  above  the  low  water,  there  is 
a hauling  path  on  each  side  of  the  river.  This 


bridge,  which  was  completed  in  1796,  has  new  Pnau, 
shewn  any  appearance  of  failure  in  any  of  its  parti; 
nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  iron  work  ; 
it  is  fitted  as  correctly  as  a piece  of  good  carpentry. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  structure,  that  by  con- 
necting ribs  of  different  lengths  and  curvature,  they 
are  exposed  to  different  degrees  of  expansions  and 
contractions.  This  appears  just  in  theory  ; and  that 
no  discernible  effect  has  hitherto  been  produced,  ss 
probably  from  the  difference  being  small  ; but  this 
point  will  be  discussed  under  the  article  Ikon.  Ano- 
ther objection  is,  an  apparent  heaviness  in  the  span- 
drels, from  concealing  the  circular  arches  with  iron 
lates.  For  appearance,  these  spaces  had  certainly 
etter  not  been  concealed,  but  they  are  not  liable  to 
the  objections  made  in  the  former  iron  bridge,  be- 
cause the  space  around  them  is  all  closely  filled  up, 
and  the  roadway  bciog  formed  with  materials  similar 
to  this  filling  up  matter,  distributes  the  pressure  very 
regular! v.  Upou  the  whole,  considering  the  strength 
acquired  by  placing  the  covering-plates  with  their 
deep  flanchca,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  we  doubt 
whether  a greater  degree  of  strength  can  be  had  by 
any  other  distribution  of  the  same  quantity  of  cast- 
iron,  vix.  1 731  tons  : it  appears  to  us,  that  the  op- 
right  standards,  braces,  and  king- posts,  might  be 
made  of  smaller  dimensions. 

We  have  been  informed,  that  each  of  these  two 
first  iron  bridges,  including  abutments  and  roadways, 
cost  about  L.  6000. 

The  third  iron  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  At  has 
river  Wear,  near  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Dor-1**** 
ham.  Its  projector  was  Rowland  Burdon,  Esq.  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  landed  property  in  that 
county,  and  who,  for  some  time,  represented  it  m 
parliament.  The  iron  work  was  cast  at  the  loan- 
denes  of  Messrs  Walkers  of  Rotherham,  and  erect- 
ed under  the  inspection  of  Mr  Thomas  Wilson.  The 
confidence  in  the  use  of  iron,  for  arches  of  great  ex- 
tent, was  by  this  time  established.  The  span  of  the 
second  arch,  we  have  seeo,  is  30  feet  more  rha-  that 
of  the  first  { and,  in  this  third  instance,  the  span  is 
106  feet  beyond  that  of  the  second,  although  its  rise 
is  only  the  same  as  that  of  the  suspending  ribs  at 
Buiidwas.  The  arch  at  Sunderland  springs  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  low  water  ; the 
span  is  236  feet ; the  rise,  or  versed  sine,  is  .*4  feat ; 
the  width  of  the  roadway  32  feet ; and  there  are  su  puro 
ribs.  See  Plates  XC1.  and  XCI11.  XCl 

In  this  arch,  the  mode  of  construction  is  very  I 
different  from  either  of  the  former.  Instead  of  work- 
ing with  pieces  of  iron  from  about  50  to  70  feet  in 
length,  each  rib  is  here  composed  of  125  small 
frames,  each  about  two  feet  in  the  length  or  curve 
of  the  rib,  aud  five  deep  in  the  direction  of  the  ra- 
dius. In  each  frame  there  are  three  pieces  of  four 
inches  square,  which  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
curve  of  the  arch  ; and  these  are  connected  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius  by  two  other  pieces,  four  by 
three  inches.  In  each  side  of  the  larger  piece*,  is  a 
groove  three  inches  broad  by  } of  an  inch  in  depth ; 
and  opposite  each  cross  piece  there  is  a hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  groove.  When  the  abutments  were 
brought  up,  and  a scaffolding  constructed  across  the 
river  between  them,  six  of  these  frames  were  pUcrl 
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I'txttu*,  againtt  tbe  abutments  in  the  manner  of  archstone*. 

* Wrought-iron  bars,  of  a length  to  embrace  sundry 
frames,  were  then  fitted  into  the  grooves.  Hollow 
pipe*  of  cast-iron,  four  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  to 
reach  between  each  two  frame*,  across  the  soffit, 
were  introduced.  Upon  the  end*  of  these  pipe*  are 
haunches,  in  which  there  are  holes,  auwerabk*  to  the 
botes  in  the  four  inch  piece*  of  the  frames,  and  also 
to  those  of  the  wrought-iron  bar*.  Through  these 
holes,  wrought -iron  bolts  were  introduced,  which 
brought  all  the  before  mentioned  parts  together  by 
mean*  of  fore- locks.  The  frame*  do  not  meet  at  the 
upright  pieces,  but  on  the  three  points  of  the  four- 
inch  piece*  only.  Ou  -the  ends  of  the  hollow  pipes, 
there  are  small  projecting  pieces,  which  embrace  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  frames  opposite  each 
joining.  These  operations  were  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  the  frame*  were  placed,  and  the  arch  key- 
ed, forming  six  r*b*  between  the  abutments.  Upon 
the  ribs  perpendicular  pillar*  are  placed}  and  be- 
tween them  are  cast-iron  circles,  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  extrados,  the  upright  pillar*,  and  the 
bearer*  of  the  roadway.  The  bearers  and  covering, 
we  suppose  for  cheapness,  are  made  of  timber.  The 
railing  i*  cast-iron.  Tlie  inclinations  each  way  upon 
the  arch,  probably  to  save  weight,  are  inconvenient- 
ly steep.  j 

From  its  great  elevation,  and  lightness  of  con- 
struction, this  bridge  is  justly  esteemed  a bold  effort 
of  art,  and  a magnificent  feature  in  the  country.  The 
wooden  bridge*  in  Switzerland,  and  that  in  America, 
are  of  greater  span  j but,  bciog  placed  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  from  the  difference  of  rnateri- 
al,  their  parts  being  of  larger  dimensions,  there  can 
be  no  comparison  as  to  the  fineness  of  effect.  This 
argb  is  incontrovertible  evidence  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  cast-iron,  since  it  answers  so 
well,  charged,  as  it  is,  with  tbe  following,  wc  con- 
ceive, material  defects  r 

1.  Tbe  frames  arc  much  too  short,  thereby  multi- 
plying, very  unnecessarily,  the  number  of  joinings  in 
the  main  ribs  to  125  X 6=2750  j and,  in  the  same  ra- 
tio* increasing  the  number  of  braces,  ties,  and  bolts. 
The  pieces  of  the  frames,  being  of  unequal  dimen- 
Blows,  is  also  improper. 

2.  The  preservation  of  tbe  due  position  of  tbe 
frames  t*  made  to  depend  too  much  upon  wrought- 
iron  bars,  and  bolts,  which  should  be,  as  much  at 
possible,  excluded  from  structures  of  this  kind. 

$.  The  circles  in  the  spandrels,  placed  as  supports 
for  the  roadway,  we  have  already  stated,  are  im- 
proper in  a *i tuation  where  they  are  not  equally 
pressed  around. 

We  shall  observe  nothing  respecting  the  timber 
as*  the  superstructure,  because  this  is  mere  economy  ; 
if  properly  managed,  any  bad  effects  from  the  differ- 
ence of  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  two  mate- 
rials, may  be  easily  avoided  j and  tbe  timber,  not  ia- 
terfermg  with  the  essential  parts,  it  may,  when  ne- 
cessary, be  removed,  with  little  interruption  to  the 
intercourse  over,  and  none  to  that  under  this  noble 
arch.  We  cannot  here  resist  drawing  the  attention 
of  our  reader  to  the  perfection  of  thi*  double  accom- 
modation, iu  crossing  this  deep  ravine  with  facility, 
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while  vessels  of  200  ton*  arc  passing  full  rigged  be- 1 Pcaftlc<u  t ' 
low. 

A cast-iron  bridge  has  lately  been  built  over  the  At  Boston, 
river  Withara,  at  Boston,  >n  Lincolnshire,  from  a de- 
sign  by  Mr  Rennie.  The  span  is  about  85  feet,  the  XCIV. 
rise  is  about  five  feet  six  inehes,  the  breadth  is  36 
feet,  and  there  arc  eight  ribs,  each  rib  is  composed 
of  eleven  frames,  three  feet  depth  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius.  At  each  joining  there  is  a cast-iron  grat- 
ing across  the  arch,  which  connects  the  frames,  on 

the  same  principles  as  practised  at  Puntey- 

syltc  aqueduct.  Iustead  of  three  piece*  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curve,  as  at  Sunderland,  here  there  arc 
only  two,  but  they  are  seven  inches  by  44-  Thc*e 
are,  in  each  frame,  connected  m the  direction  of  the 
radius,  by  pieces  four  by  three  inches.  Upon  the 
back  of  the  rib*,  pillars,  four  by  three  inches,  are 
placed  perpendicularly  to  support  the  roadway.  The 
superstructure  resembles  that  of  the  first  iron  bridge 
at  Coalbrookdale.  The  arch  has  been  kept  very 
fiat,  to  suit  tbe  tide  below,  and  the  streets  above. 

The  rise  being  only  about  A of  tbe  span,  is  another 
proof  of  the  facilities  which  may  be  acquired  by 
using  cast-iron.  The  frames  being,  made  about  four 
times  the  length  of  those  at  Sunderland,  and  being 
connected  with  cast-iron  gratings  instead  of  wrought- 
iron,  are  essential  improvements ; but  from  the 
pieces  ia  the  frames,  which  arc  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  being  only  four  by  three  inches,  while  the 
main  pieces,  in  the  direction  of  the  curve,  are  7 by 
44 , a great  proportion  of  the  former  are  broken.  Thi* 
is  a defect  t and  the  pillars  which  support  the  road- 
way, being  perpendicular,  do  not  correspond  with 
the  radiated  pieces  of  the  frames.  The  ribs,  iu  spring- 
ing from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  masonry  of 
the  abutment,  have  alio  a crippled  appearance. 

In  improving  the  port  of  Bristol,  Mr  Jcssop  found  At  Brutok 
it  necessary  to  change  the  course  of  the  river  Avon,  Pt*T* 
and  to  make  two  cast-iron  bridges  over  the  new  XCIV. 
channel.  'The  span  of  thv  iron-work  of  each  arch  ia 
100  feet  *,  the  rise  12  feet  G inches,  or  $ of  the  span  ; 
the  breadth  ia  30  feet ; and  their  are  six  nbs  ; each 
rib  is  composed  of  two  pieces  meet  mg  in  the  middle, 
and  they  are  connected  crosswise  by  nine  cast-iron 
tie*,  which  are  dovetailed,  and  wedged  into  the  rib* ; 
tbe  cross  sections  of  these  tie*  are  in  tlu*  form  T. 

The  rib*  stand  upon  abutment -plates  which  are  laid  ( 

in  the  direction  of  the  radius.  These  plates  are 
32  feet  in  length,  2 feet  4-  inches  in  breadth,  and  4* 
inches  in  thickness;  in  each  plate  are  five  apertures, 
each  6 feet  long  and  20  inches  in  width.  The  ribs 
are  2 feet  4 inches  in  depth  in  tbe  direction  of  the 
radius,  and  two  niche*  ia  thickness,  and  have  each 
80  apertures,  one  foot  square,  separated  by  bars 
three  inches  broad,  excepting  opposite  the  eras*  ties, 
where  the  solid  is  12  inches  broad.  Where  tbe  ribs 
meet  in  the  middle,  they  have  fhunebes  eight  inches 
broad  and  two  thick,  and  they  are  connected  by  cast- 
iron  screw-bolts  three  inches  diameter.  Between  the 
ribs  and  the  bearers  of  the  roadway,  perpendicular 
pillars,  with  cross  sections  of  thi*  form  T,  are  placed. 

The  bearers  are  of  tbe  same  form.  The  whole  is  co- 
vered with  cast-iron  plates,  aud  there  are  railings  of 
cast-iron. 
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Practice*  There  is  great  simplicity,  ao<!  much  of  correct 
“V"""''  principle  in  this  design  : 1.  The  springing  plates  be- 
tng  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  the 
abutments  receding  to  produce  a space  behind  the 
ribs  equal  to  that  between  the  upright  pillars.  2.  The 
ribs  being  composed  of  two  pieces,  and  one  joint  on- 
ly : and,  3.  Wrought  iron  being  wholly  excluded. 
But  we  regret  still  observing  the  varying  dimensions 
of  the  parts  of  the  ribs ; and  that  the  supporting 
pillars  are  still  placed  perpendicularly ; ana  which, 
as  the  arch  has  more  curvature,  has  still  a worse  effect 
than  at  Boston. 

Over  the  In  the  course  of  His  employment  as  engineer  to  the 
Menai.  Board  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  making 
Roads  and  constructing  Bridges  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Mr  Telford  has  lately  made  a design 
for  a cast  iron  bridge  now  constructing  upon  an  arm 
of  the  sea  which  divides  the  county  of  Sutherland 
from  that  of  Ross,  at  a part  where  several  of  these 
roads  unite.  In  this  bridge,  the  defects  noticed  in 
the  former  works  of  this  sort  appear  to  be  avoid* 
Pl*tiC.  ed.  See  Plate  C.  The  arch  is  150  feet  span  ; it 
rises  20  feet,  it  is  16  feet  in  width,  and  has  four 
ribs.  In  the  abutments,  not  only  are  the  tpringing- 
plates  laid  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  but  this 
line  is  continued  up  to  the  roadway.  The  springing- 
plates  are  each  16  feet  in  length,  3 feet  in  breadth, 
and  4 inches  in  thickness,  with  sockets  and  shoulder* 
pieces  to  receive  the  ribs.  In  each  plate  are  three 
apertures,  three  feet  in  length,  and  18  inches  in 
width.  Each  of  the  ribs,  for  the  conveniency  of 
distant  sea-carriage,  is  composed  of  five  pieces,  three 
feet  in  depth  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  two 
and  a half  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  triangular 
apertures  in  the  ribs,  formed  by  pieces  in  the  Erec- 
tion of  the  radius,  and  diagonals  between  them  j but 
every  part  is  of  equal  dimensions.  At  every  joining 
of  the  pieces  of  the  ribs,  a cast-iron  grating  passes 

rtc  across  the  arch  j upon  these  are  joggles  or 
ulderings  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  ribs : the  ribs 
have  also  flaunchcs,  which  arc  fixed  to  the  grat- 
ings with  cast-iron  screw-bolts.  Each  rib  is  pre- 
served in  a vertical  plane,  by  covering  the  whole 
~ with  grated,  flinched- plates,  property  secured  to- 
gether, and  to  the  top  of  the  ribs,  by  cast-iron 
.screws  and  pins.  In  the  spandrels,  instead  of  circles 
or  upright  pillars,  lozenge,  or  rather  triangular  forms 
are  introduced,  each  cast  m one  frame,  with  a joggle 
at  its  upper  and  lower  extremities  which  pass  into 
the  sockets  formed  on  the  top  of  the  ribs,  and  in  the 
bearers  of  the  roadway.  Where  the  lozenges  meet 
in  the  middle  of  their  height,  each  has  a square  notch 
to  receive  a cast-iron  tie,  which  passes  from  each 
tide,  and  meets  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the 
. arch,  where  they  are  secured  by  forelocks.  Next  to 
the  abutments,  in  order  to  suit  the  inclined  face  of 
the  masonry,  there  are  half  lozenges.  By  means  of 
these  lozenge  or  triangular  forms,  the  points  of  pres- 
sure arc  preserved  in  the  direction  of  the  radius. 
The  covering- plates,  in  order  to  preserve  a sufficient 
degree  of  strength,  and  lessen  the  weight,  are,  in- 
stead of  solid,  made  of  a reticulated  shape ; the  a- 
pertures  widen  below,  to  leave  the  matter  between 
them  a narrow  edge  ; and  contract  upwards,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  matter  of  the  roadway  from  falling 
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through.  This  disposition  of  the  iron  work,  Pnok*. 
cially  in  the  spandrels,  also  greatly  improves  the 
general  appearance. 

In  n printed  report  of  a committee  of  the  Hoase 
of  Commons,  of  the  last  session,  we  find  some  new 
information  respecting  centering  for  an  iron  bridge, 
which,  as  it  promises  to  form  a new  xn  in  bridge- 
building,  we  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  Uy  it  be- 
fore our  readers. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  under  discussion  in  Korw. 
the  course  of  investigating  the  most  effectual  mode  dad  a 
of  improving  the  mail  roads  from  Holyhead  thr  och 
North  Wales.  The  island  of  Anglesey  is  divided 
from  Caernarvonshire  by  the  celebrated  strait  or  arm 
of  the  sea  named  the  Meuai,  through  which  the  tide 
flows  with  great  velocity  j and,  from  local  circum- 
stances, in  a very  peculiar  manner.  Thu  readers 
the  navigation  difficult ; and  it  has  always  been  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  beforc-mr.itioned  commu- 
nication. It  has  hitherto  b.'en  crossed  bv  a ferry- 
boat at  Bangor  ; but  the  inconvenience  and  risk  at- 
tending this  mode,  has  led  to  speculations  of  im- 
provement for  half  a century  past ; wood<**»  bridge*, 
and  embankments,  with  draw-bridgi-H,  have  bem  al- 
ternately proposed  and  abandoned.  From  a report 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Junp  18i0,  it  appears, 
that  Mr  Rennie  the  engineer,  had  given  plans  and 
estimates  for  bridges  at  this  place  in  1802,  and  had 
been  called  on  to  revise  them  in  1810.  His  plans, 
which  appear  in  the  last-mentioned  report,  are, 

1st,  One  arch  of  cast-iron,  450  feet  span,  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  at  a projecting  rock 
named  Ynys-y-Moch  : and  2d,  Another  upon  the 
Swilley  Rocks,  consisting  of  three  cast-iron  arches, 
each  ,850  feet  span.  The  expence  of  that  at  Ynyt-y- 
Moch  is  estimated  at  L.  259,140.  and  of  tbat  at  the 
Swilley,  L.  290,147.  He  prefers  the  latter,  be- 
cause he  says,  “ On  account  of  the  great  span  of 
the  arch  at  Ynys  y-Moch,  and  the  difficulty  and 
hazard  there  will  be  in  constructing  a centre  to  ipsa 
tbe  whole  breadth  of  the  channel  at  low  water,  with- 
out any  convenient  means  of  supporting  it  in  the 
middle,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  water  and  rapi- 
dity of  the  tide,  or  of  getting  any  assistance  from 
vessels  moored  in  the  channel  to  pot  it  up ; I will 
not  say  it  is  impracticable,  but  1 think  it  too  hazard* 
out  to  be  recommended.”  And  again,  in  tbe 
report : M I should  be  little  inclined  to  undertake 
the  building  a bridge  at  Ynys  y-Moch.” 

But  from  the  report  of  June  181 1,  it  appears,  that 
in  May  1810,  Mr  Telford  was  instructed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  survey,  and  report  upon  the 
best  method  of  improving  the  lines  of  communication 
between  Holyhead  and  Shrewsbury,  and  also  be- 
tween Holyhead  and  Chester ; and  to  consider,  and 
give  plans  tor  passing  the  Menai.  In  the  aforesaid 
report  (of  1811)  we  have  his  plans  aud  estimate- 
His  explanations  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

“ The  duty  assigned  me  being  to  consider,  and  re- 
port respecting  a bridge  across  the  Menai,  I shall 
confine  myself  to  this  object.  Admitting  the  im- 
portance of  the  communication  to  justify  acting  on  a 
large  scale,  1 not  only  consider  the  constructing  a 
bridge  practicable,  but  that  two  situations  are  re- 
markably favourable.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  oh- 
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<tice.  serve,  that  one  of  these  situations  is’at  the  Swilley 
Y— ' rocks,  and  the  other  at  Ynys-y-Moch.  These  two 
being  so  evidently  the  best,  the  only  question  that 
can  arise  is,  to  which  of  them  the  preference  ought 
to  be  give®. 

* From  the  appendix  to  the  second  report  to  the 
Holyhead  roads  and  harbour,  it  appears,  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  small  coasting-vessels,  viz.  from 
16  to  100  tons,  navigate  the  Menai,  and  that  there 
have  been  a few  from  100  to  150  tons.  By  state* 
meats  from  the  principal  shipbuilders  in  the  river, 
made  in  the  year  1800,  to  the  Committee  for  im- 
proving the  Port  of  London,  it  also  appears,  that 
vessels  of  150  tons,  when  they  have  all  on  end,  are 
only  88  feet  in  height  above  tbe  water  line ; and 
further,  that  even  ships  of  300  tons,  with  their  top- 
gallant-masts struck,  are  nearly  the  same  height: 
these,  in  the  Menai,  are  extreme  cases,  and,  if  pro- 
vided for,  ought,  as  to  navigation,  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  person ; it  may,  indeed,  rather  he  a ques- 
tion, whether  the  height  should  not  be  limited  to 
vessels  under  100  tons,  by  which  the  expence  of  a 
bridge  would  be  considerably  diminished. 

“ In  the  plans  I have  formed,  provision  is  made 
for  admitting  vessels  of  150  tons  to  pass  with  all  on 
end  ; that  is,  in  one  design  preserving  90  feet,  and 
in  the  other  100  feet  between  the  line  of  high  water 
and  the  lower  aide  of  the  soffit  of  the  arch.  The 
first  design  is  adapted  for  passing  across  the  three 
rocks,  named  the  Swilley,  Benlass,  and  Ynys-well- 
dog  ; which,  by  their  shape  and  position,  arc  singu- 
larly suitable.  To  embrace  the  situation  most  per- 
fccoy,  I have  divided  the  space  into  three  openings 
of  260  feet,  and  two  of  100  feet  each  ; making  pier# 
each  30  feet  in  thickness.  Over  the  three  large 
openings,  the  arches  arc  made  of  cast  iron  ; over  tne 
smaller  spaces,  in  order  to  add  weight  and  stability 
to  the  piers,  semicircular  arches  of  stone  are  intro- 
duced ; but  over  these,  as  well  as  the  larger  open- 
ings, the  spandrels,  roadway,  and  railing,  are  con- 
structed of  cast-iron.  In  this  way  the  navigation  is 
not  impeded,  because  the  piers  standing  near  the  out- 
er edges,  are  guards  for  preventing  vessels  striking 
upon  the  rocks ; while  the  whole  structure  presents 
very  little  obstruction  to  the  wind.  From  the  ex- 
l remit y of  the  abutments,  after  building  rubble  walls 
above  the  level  of  the  tideway,  I propose  carrying 
embankments  until  the  roadway  reaches  the  natural 
ground.  The  annexed  drawing  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  design.  I propose  the  bridge 
to  be  32  feet  in  breadth  ; and,  from  minute  calcula- 
tions made  from  detailed  drawings,  I find  the  expence 
of  executing  the  whole,  in  a perfect  manner,  amounts 
to  L.  138.654. 


Tbe  other  design  is  for  the  narrower  strait, 
l Yoya-v-Mocb.  Here  the  situation  is  particu- 
larly favourable  for  constucting  a bridge  of  one  arch  ; 
and  making  that  500  feet  span,  leaves  the  naviga- 
“ 81 . P1***-  In  this  I have  made  The 
height  JOO  feet  in  tbe  clear  at  high-water  spring, 
tides  * and  I propose  this  bridge  to  be  40  feet  «n 
breadth-  Estimating  from  drawings,  as  already  de- 

•“*  1 , i1*  to  be  L.  127,331,  or 

L.  31 ,823  less  than  the  former.  From  leaving  tbe 
whole  channel  unimpeded,  it  U certainly  tlic  most 


perfect  scheme  of  passing  the  Menai ; and  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  attended  with  the  least  inconveni- 
ence and  risk  in  the  execution. 

“ In  order  to  render  this  evident,  I have  made  a 
drawing,  (see  Plate  C.)  to  shew  in  what  manner 
the  centering  or  frame,  for  an  arch  of  this  mag- 
nitude, may  be  constructed.  Hitherto,  the  cen- 
tering has  been  made  by  placing  supports  and  work- 
ing from  below  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  Menai,  from 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  of  tbe  channel,  the  depth  at 
low  water,  and  the  great  rise  and  rapidity  of  the  tides, 
this  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  I 
therefore  propose  changing  the  mode,  and  working 
entirely  from  above,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  sup- 
porting, I mean  to  6uspcud  the  centering.  By  in- 
specting the  drawing,  the  general  principle  of  this 
will  be  readily  conceived. 

*'  I propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  build  the  masonry 
of  the  abutments  as  far  as  the  lines  AB,  CD,  and  in 
the  particular  manner  shewn  in  the  section.  Having 
earned  up  the  masonry  to  the  level  of  the  roadway, 
I propose  upon  the  top  of  the  abutments  to  construct 
as  many  frames  as  there  are  to  be  ribs  in  the  center  ; 
and  of  at  least  an  equal  breadth  with  the  top  of  each 
rib.  These  frames  to  be  about  50  feet  high  above  the 
top  of  the  masonry  ; and  to  be  rendered  perfectly 
firm  and  secure.  That  this  can  be  done,  is  so  evi- 
dent, 1 avoid  entering  into  details  respecting  the  mode. 
These  frames  are  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  strong 
blocks  or  rollers  and  chains,  and  to  be  acted  upon  by 
windlasses  or  other  powers. 

M I l-  JLI  proceed  to  construct  the  center  itself : it 
is  proposed  to  be  made  of  deal  bulk,  and  to  consist 
of  four  separate  ribs ; each  rib  being  a continuation 
of  timber  frames  five  feet  in  width  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  varying  in  depth  from  25  feet  near  the  abut* 
ments  to  7 feet  6 inches  at  the  middle  or  crown. 
Next  to  the  face  of  the  abutments,  one  set  of  frames, 
about  50  in  length,  can,  by  means  of  temporary  scaf- 
folding, and  iron  chain  bars  from  the  beforementioned 
frames,  be  readily  constructed,  and  fixed  upon  tlie 
offsets  of  the  abutments,  and  to  horizontal  iron  ties 
laid  in  the  masonry  for  this  purpose.  A set  of  these 
frames,  (four  in  number,)  having  been  fixed  against 
the  face  of  each  abutment  ; they  are  to  be  secured 
together  by  cross  and  diagonal  braces,  and  there  being 
only  spaces  of  6 feet  8 inches  left  between  the  ribs, 
(of  which  thcae  frames  are  the  commencement,)  they 
are  to  be  covered  with  planking,  and  the  whole  con- 
verted into  a platform  50  feet  by  40.  By  the  nature 
of  the  framing,  and  being  secured  by  horizontal  and 
suspending  bars,  I presume  every  person  accustomed 
to  practical  operations  will  admit,  that  these  plat- 
forms may  be  rendered  perfectly  firm  and  secure. 

u The  second  portion  of  the  centre  frames,  hav- 
ing been  previously  prepared  and  fitted  in  the  carpen- 
ter’s yard,  are  brought,  in  separate  pieces,  through 
passages  purposely  left  in  the  masonry,  to  the  be- 
fore-mentioned platforms.  They  are  here  put  together, 
and  each  frame  raised  by  the  suspending  bars  and 
other  means,  so  that  the  end  which  is  to  be  joined  to 
the  frame  already  fixed,  shall  rest  upon  a small  moveable 
carriage.  It  is  then  to  be  pushed  forward,  perhaps 
upon  an  iron  rail  road,  until  the  strong  iron  forks, 
which  are  fixed  on  its  edge,  shall  fall  upon  a roun«L 
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iron  bar,  which:  fauna  the  outer  e<$ge  of  the  first,  or 
abutment  frames;.  When  this  has  hern  done,  strong 
iron  bolts  are  put  through  eye*  in  the  forks,  and  the 
aforesaid  second  portion  of  the  frame* work  is  suffer- 
ed to  descend  to  its  intended  position,  by  means  of 
the  suspeudiug  chain  bant,  until  it  closes  with  the 
end  of  the  previously  fixed  frame,  like  a rule  joint. 
Admitting  the  first  frames  were  firmly  fixed,  and 
that  the*  hinge  part  of  this  joint  is  sufficiently  strong* 
and  the  joint  itself  SO  feet  deep,  I conceive,  that 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  suspending  bars,  that 
this  second  portion  of  the  centering  would  be  sup- 
ported ; but  wc  will,  for  a moment,  suppose,  that  it 
is  to  be  wholly  suspended.  It  is  known,  by  experi- 
ment, that  a bar  of  good  malleable  iron,  one  inch 
square,  will  suspend  80,0001b  4.  and  that  the  powers 
of  suspension  are  as  the  sections ; consequently,  a 
bar  li  inches  square,  will  suspend  IHO.OOOlbs. ; but 
the  whole  weight  of  this  portion  of  the  rib,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  the  suspending  bar,  is  only  about 
30,000lbs.  or  one-sixth  of  the  weight  that  might  safe- 
ly be  suspended ; and  as  1 propose  two  suspending 
chain  bars  to  each  portion  of  rib,  if  they  had  the 
whole  to  support,  they  would  only  be  exerting  about 
one-twelfth  of  their  power ; and  considering  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  which  rests  upon  the  abut- 
ments, they  are  equal  also  to  support  all  the  iron 
work  of  the  bridge,  and  be  still  far  within  their 


power. 

*«  Having  thus  provided  for  the  second  portion 
of  the  centering,  a degree  of  security  far  beyond 
what  can  be  required,  similar  operation*  afjfcNrried 
on  from  each  abutment  until  the  parts  are  joined  in 
the  middle,  and  form  a complete  centering  ; and  be- 
ing then  braced  together,  and  covered  with  plank- 
ing where  necessary,  the  whole  becomes  one  general 
platform,  or  wooden  bridge,  to  receive  the  iron 
work. 


*•  It  is,  I presume,  needless  to  observe,  tliat  op  on 
such  a centering  or  platform,  the  iron  work,  which, 
it  is  understood,  has  been  previously  fitted,  can  be 

fiut  together  with  tJie  utmost  correctness  and  fad- 
ity  ; the  communication  from  the  shores  to  the  cen- 
tre will  be  through  the  before- mentioned  passages  in 
the  masonry.  The  form  of  the  iron  work  of  the 
main  ribs  will  be  seen,  by  the  drawing,  to  compose  a 
system  of  triangles,  preserving  the  principal  points 
-of  bearing  in  the  direction  of  the  radius.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  (#*.  e.  40  feet)  to 
have  nine  ribs,  each  can  in  23  pieces,  and  these  con- 
nected by  a cross  grated  plate,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  great  aqueduct  of  Pontcytyltc,  over 
the  valley  of  the  Dee,  near  Llangollen.  The  fixa- 
tion of  tne  several  ribs  in  a vertical  plane,  appearing 
(after  the  abutments)  to  be  the  most  important  ob- 
ject in  iron  bridges,  I propose  to  accomplish  this 
by  covering  the  several  parts  or  ribs,  as  they  are 
progressively  fixed,  with  grated  or  reticulated  and 
(launched  plates  across  the  top  of  the  ribs.  This  would 
keep  the  taps  of  the  ribs  immoveable,  and  convert 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  bridge  into  one  frame.  Be- 
sides thus  securing  the  lop,  I propose  also  having 
cross  braces  near  the  bottom  of  the  ribs. 

41  The  ribs  being  thus  fixed,  covered,  and  con- 
urected  together,  the  great  feature  of  the  bridge  is 


completed.  And  at,  from  accurate  experiment*  footj. 
made  and  communicated  to  me  by  my  frirod,  the  '"•V— 
late  William  Reynolds  of  Coal  brook  dale,  it  require* 

♦48 ,0001b*.  to  crush  a cube  of  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  cast  iron,  of  the  quality  named  gun  metal, 
it  » clear,  tv  fide  the  ribs  are  kept  in  their  true  po. 
sitton,  that  the  strength  provided  is  more  than  ample. 

M When  advanced  thus  far,  I propose,  though 
not  to  remove,  yet  to  case  the  timber  croteriag  by 
having  the  feet  of  the  centering  ribs  (which  are  sup. 
ported  by  offset*  in  the  masonry  of  the  front  of  the 
abutment,)  placed  upon  proper  wedges ; the  rest  oi 
the  centering  to  be  eased  at  the  same  time  by  mean* 
of  the  cham  bars.  Thus  the  hitherto  dangerous 
operation  of  striking  the  centering,  will  be  rendered 
gradual  and  perfectly  safe ; inasmuch  that  this  ner 
mode  of  suspending  centering,  instead  of  i upportiag 
it  from  below,  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  adopted  u 
an  improvement.  Although  the  span  of  the  trchk 
unusually  great,  yet  by  using  iron  as  a material,  the 
weight  upon  the  centre,  when  compared  with  Urge 
stone  arches,  is  very  small.  Taking  the  mere  ring  of 
archstones  in  the  centre  arch  of  Bbck friars  bridge, 
at  136  X 43  X 5,  equal  to  S 3,450  cubic  feet  of  atone, 
it  amounts  to  2,236  tons  ; whereas  the  whole  of  the 
iron  work,  in  the  main  ribs,  cross  plates,  and  tin, 
and  grated  covering  plates,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  ii 
lying  on  the  centering  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  raud, 
weighs  only  1791  tons.  It  is  true,  that  from  the 
flatness  of  the  iron  arch,  if  left  unguarded,  a great 
proport iou  of  this  weight  would  rest  upon  the  center- 
ing ; but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  operands  of 
the  iron  ties  in  the  abutments,  and  wholly  command- 
ed by  the  suspending  chain  bars. 

•*  When  the  main  ribs  have  been  completed,  the 
next  step  is  to  proceed  with  the  iron  supporter*  of 
the  roadway ; and  these,  instead  of  being  constructed 
in  the  form  of  circles,  or  that  of  perpendicular  pilhn, 
as  hitherto,  are  here  a series  of  triangles,  thus  includ- 
ing the  true  line  of  bearing.  These  triangle*  are,  of 
course,  preserved  in  a vertical  plane  by  cross  tiei  sad 
braces.  Iron  bearers  are  supported  by  these  triangle*, 
and  upon  the  bearer*  are  laid  the  covering  plate*  un- 
der the  roadway,  which,  instead  of  being  solid,  are, 

(in  order  to  lessen  the  weight,)  proposed  to  be  reti- 
culated. 

44  If  I have,  throughout  this  very  succinct  descrip- 
tion, made  myself  understood,  it  will,  I think,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  constructing  a single  arch  across  tkr 
Menai,  is  not  only  a very  practicable,  but  a very 
simple  operation  ; and  that  it  is  rendt-red  so,  chielf 
by  adopting  the  mode  of  working  from  each  abut- 
ment, without  at  all  interfering  with  the  tideway. 

*•  In  the  case  of  the  Swillev  bridge,  although  the 
arches  are  smaller,  yet  being  placed  on  piers,  situated 
on  rocks,  surrounded  by  a rapid  tide,  the  incon- 
venience of  carrying  materials,  and  working,  is  greatly 
increased  j and  supposing  the  bridge  part  constructed, 
an  enormous  cxpcnce  has  still  to  be  incurred  before 
the  roadway  can  be  carried  over  the  flat  ground  oo 
the  Anglesea  shore.  Therefore,  whether  ccconoan* 
facility  of  performance,  magnificence,  or  durability 
be  consulted,  the  bridge  of  one  arvh  ia,  in  my  opitBM* 
infinitely  prcfetable  ; audit  is  no  less  sn,  if  considered 
in  what  regards  the  navigation. 11 
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etiro.  This  mode  of  constructing  centres,  applicable  to 
v-"-'  stone  as  well  as  iron  arches,  being  an  original  idea,  and 
perfectly  simple,  and  the  effects  o i all  its  operations 
being  more  capable  of  correct  demonstration  than 
those  of  the  former  mode  of  supporting  from  below, 
we  were  glad  of  being  enabled,  while  this  article 
was  in  the  press,  to  communicate  the  outlines  of  the 
scheme,  as  given  by  the  engineer  in  his  report  to  the 
Lords  of  the  treasury.  If  this  should  be  successfully 
practised  on  so  large  a scale  at  the  Menai,  all  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  carrying  bridges  over  inacces- 
sible ravines  or  turbulent  streams,  will,  in  future,  be 
dune  away,  and  a new  sera  formed  in  bridge  building. 

We  have  only  given  a Plate  of  the  centering,  be- 
cause the  construction  of  the  iron  work  is  precisely 
the  same  in  priociplc  (though  on  a larger  scale)  at 
what  has  been  adopted  by  the  same  engineer  in  Bo- 
i c.  |>«r  bridge.  Sec  Plate  C. 

We  have  now  given  our  readers  a distinct  view  of 
tlie  progress  of  the  practice  of  constructing  bridges 
with  cast  iron,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  earned. 
We  are  well  convinced  that  much  more  will  still  be 
accomplished ; and  when  we  come  under  the  article 
Iron,  to  treat  generally  of  its  qualities  and  different 
modes  of  application,  some  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  subject,  which  we  expect  will  tend  still  fur- 
ther to  enhance  its  importance  in  the  great  practical 
purposes  of  life. 


,f4>  Although  it  is  trusted  the  reader  will,  in  this  arti- 
cle, have  found  bridge  building  as  fully  discussed  as 
he  could  expect  in  a work  of  this  nature,  yet  if  dis- 
posed to  prosecute  the  subject  more  at  length,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  do  so  by  consulting  the  following  able 
authors,  who  have  written  on  the  subject  either  gene- 
rally, or  in  describing  particular  works. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  that  although  the  Romans 
had,  before  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  introduced  the  use 
of  the  arch,  not  only  in  bridges  aud  aqueducts,  but  in 
theatres  and  temples,  yet  he  lias  not  been  led  to  dis- 
cuss, or  even  particularly  to  notice  this  principal  fea- 
ture in  Roman  architecture. 

Leoni  B apt  mi  Alberti  first  wrote  upon  bridges  in 
1461.  Palladio  followed  about  a century  afterwards. 
Scrlio  and  Scammozzi  also  treated  the  subject,  aud 
the  latter  gives  useful  rules  respecting  foundations. 
See  also  Ferrari  on  Arches  in  the  Act.  Sienn.  v».  1 43. 
nee.  \ Blondel  has  described  the  bridge  which  he  built  in 
1665,  in  the  tideway  upon  the  Charante  at  Xaintes. 
Gautier,  in  1714,  published  a treatise  expressly  upon 


bridge  building*  systematically  arranged,  and  contain-  Practice, 
ing  much  useful  practical  information.  Perronct,  in  ' * 

1768,  published  an  elaborate  woik,  containing  very 
minute  details  of  the  progress  in  building  some  of  the  1°  France, 
principal  bridges  in  France,  and  also  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  materials,  foundations,  centres,  arches, 
scaffolding,  and  machinery.  Regemottc  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a bridge  of  13  large  arches,  built  by  him  on 
the  Allicr  at  Moulins.  Ccssart,  in  his  Travanx  Hy- 
drauliques , gives  an  account  of  the  bridge  of  Saumur 
of  12  large  arches,  upon  the  Loire.  Belidor,  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  his  Archit.  Hydraul.,  treats  of  bridges.  Parent, 

De  la  Hire,  and  Bosaut,  treat  the  subject  scientifically. 

See  also  Abcille  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  i.  159.  Scbastien, 

Do.  i.  163.  De  la  Hire,  Do.  1702,  1712.  Senes,  Do. 

1719,363.  Couplet,  Do.  1729,1730.  Chardon,  Do. 

1731.  Bouguer,  Do.  1734.  Bosiut,  Do.  1774,  534; 

1776,  587.  Coulomb,  Mem.  det  -S’tftvin.r  Etrangers, 

1773,  343.  Giral,  Sur  les  constructions  des  pools , 

4to.  Tremblcy  in  Ro/.ier’s  Observations,  tom. 
xxxiii.  p.  132.  Montpetit  in  Rozier's  Obscrv.  tom. 
xxxii.  p.  430. 

Aipinus  wrote  on  the  abutments  of  arches  in  the  [n  Pnu»Ia 
Mem.  Acad . Bcrl.  1755,  p.  386.  ; and  Euler  on  the  and  Huwu. 
method  of  judging  of  the  strength  of  a bridge  from  a 
model  in  the  Sov.  Comment.  Prtrop.  tom.  xx.  p.  271  • 

Sec  also  Lorgua  on  the  Curve  of  an  Arch,  in  the 
Acta  Peirop.  Hi.  ii.  156. 

Labe  lye  published  a short  report  respecting  West-  In  England, 
minster  bridge.  Goldman  and  Hawksmoor  also 
treated  on  the  subject  of  bridges.  Semple  published 
a detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
building  of  Essex  bridge  in  Dublin.  He  also  treats 
of  building  in  water.  Dr  Hook,  Emerson,  and  Mul- 
ler, have  discussed  the  principles  of  arches  scientifical- 
ly. Dr  Hutton,  in  a separate  treatise,  and  also  in  hit 
Dictionary,  treats  of  the  principles  of  bridges  ; and  his 
valuable  works  contain  many  useful  remarks  and  di- 
rections respecting  those  edifices.  The  late  Mr  At- 
wood published  an  essay  upon  the  principles  of  arches, 
in  two  parts,  in  which  much  science  and  originality 
of  mind  are  displayed.  See  likewise  Robinson  in  the 
Phil.  Trans.  1684,  vol.  xiv.  p.  583.  Robertson  on 
the  fall  of  voter  under  bridges,  in  the  Phil.  Trans . 

1758,  p.  492.  ; and  Dr  Thomas  Young's  Natural 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  8cc.  (y) 


IV  For  this  tuluabk*  and  original  article  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Bridge-building,  which  i»  the  only  complrle  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  published,  the  Editor  is 
indebted  to  Thoms*  Telford,  F.  R.S.E.,  citSI  engineer,  and 
to  Alekamdu  N i m >io,  K.  R.8.  E. 


B R I 

BRIDGEND,  a town  of  South  Wales,  in  the 
- county  of  Glamorgan,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
rrvrr  Ogmore,  over  which  there  is  a good  stone  bridge. 
The  town,  which  consists  of  a street  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  called  New  Castle,  Old  Castle,  and  Bridg- 
end, the  two  first  deriving  their  names  from  two  cas- 
tles, the  remains  of  which  are  syil  visible.  The  tiwo- 
fcall  n a neat  budding,  the  market  place  is  very  com- 
VOL.  IV.  PART  II. 
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modious,  and  the  parish  church  is  well  built,  and  Bridgend, 
commands  a fine  prospect.  The  soil  of  the  adjacent 
country  is  fertile,  and  in  a state  of  good  cultivation  ; 
and  great  quantities  of  salmon,  sewin,  trout,  and  flat 
fish,  are  caught  in  the  river.  The  chief  trades  car- 
ried on  in  the  town  are  farming  and  tallow  chandlery, 
and  a large  woollen  manufactory  has  been  establish- 
ed by  thc^ agricultural  society  of  the  county.  Wool- 
len cloths*  and  blankets  arc  manufactured  by  means  of 
3 r 
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machinery,  and  sent  to  Witney,  where  they  are  sold 
as  manufactured  in  that  place.  There  arc  here  two 
annual  fairs,  and  a good  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
Some  accounts  state  the  population  of  this  town  at 
7140,  and  the  number  of  houses  at  1688;  while 
others  make  the  population  only  1701,  the  number 
of  houses  386,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
trade  at  *200.  The  last  statement  we  suppose  to  be 
the  most  correct.  Sec  Malkin's  Tour  in  South  JValci 
in  18Q4.  (t) 

BRIDGENOR.TH,  a borough  and  market  town 
in  England,  is  romantically  situated  upon  the  river 
Severn,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  hundred  of  Stod* 
desdou,  2:2  miles  south-east  from  Shrewsbury,  and 
140  north-west  from  London.  The  river  divides  it 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  which  are  united  by 
an  old  inconvenient  bridge  of  seven  arches,  which  ha- 
ving been  frequently  injured  by  the  floods,  is  now  re- 
building, from  a fund  accumulated  by  a toll  collected 
under  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  several  years  ago. 
.The  upper  town  stands  upon  the  top  and  sides  of  a 
hill  composed  of  red  sandstone.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  two  streets,  which  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  would 
be  very  commodious  if  the  town-hall  (which  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  high  street)  was  removed.  From 
these  principal  streets,  several  others,  that  arc  narrow 
and  sleep,  branch  off,  and  pass  down  to  the  river. 
The  entrance  from  the  south  was  formerly  by  one  of 
these,  but  being  intolerably  inconvenient  and  danger* 
ous,  a new  ana  more  commodious  entrance  has  been 
formed  round  the  60uth*weatern  base  of  the  castle 
hill.  The  ex  pence  of  this  was  defrayed  by  a toll. 
Many  of  the  communications  down  the  face  of  the 
batik  next  the  river,  are  by  means  of  successive  flights 
of  steps.  A great  number  of  houses  arc  excavated 
entirely  out  of  the  sandstone  rock,  so  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  smoke  rising  in  the  middle  of 
little  .hanging  gardens,  where  nothing  but  the  stalk 
jo f a chimney  appears.  The  town  walls,  of  which  the 
northern  gate  only  remains,  was  built  by  Roger  de 
Jlclesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  also  fortified  this 
place  with  a strong  castle,  and  here,  with  a few  des- 
perate associates,  made  a stand  against  the  forces  of 
his  sovereign  Henry  I.,  but  was  soon  compelled  to 
relinquish  it  and  fly  to  Normandy.  This  castle  is 
now  almost  entirely  demolished.  One  of  the  sauarc 
towers,  however,  which  is  still  standing,  is  an  object 
of  great  curiosity,  having  been  partly  undermined  du- 
ring the  civil  wars  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment; it  now  leans  out  of  a perpendicular  21  feet  in 
the  height  of  70  feet.  Within  the  precincts  of  the 
castle,  upon  the  scite  of  an  old  chapel  dedicated  to 
St  Mary  Magdalene,  a magnificent  new  church  has 
lately  been  erected,  from  a design  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr  Telford.  It  was  finished  in  1796. 
The  length  is  121  feet,  breadth  77  ; height  of  the 
tower  114  feet;  the  height  of  the  Tuscan  order 
which  surrounds  the  whole  church  is  36  feel  6 inches. 
Intel nally,  sixteen  Ionic  columns  reaching  to  the  ciel- 
ing,  divide  and  support  the  body  or  cell.  Neither 
externally  nor  internally  is  there  a single  ornament, 
excepting  the  essential  parts  of  these  orders.  Near 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
lull,  stands  the  church  of  St  Leonard,  an  old  imper- 
fect edifice.  On  the  west  side  of  the  rider  are  the 
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remains  of  an  ancient  and  magnificent  convent,  oiwkr  8ndj*: 
which  there  arc  several  remarkable  vaults  running  to  tcrs- 
a great  length.  There  is  here  a free  school  far  the  ’"■v—' 
sons  of  the  burgesses,  which  also  sends  and  maintains 
eighteen  scholars  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  Bridge- 
north  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  annually  elected 
out  of  24  aldermen,  who  must  have  gone  through  all 
the  offices  of  the  borough,  48  common  council  men,  a 
town  clerk,  and  recorder.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parliament,  which  privilege  was  granted  by  Edward  i, 
and  is  vested  in  the  corporation  and  freemen,  amount* 
ing  nearly  to  1700.  The  manufactures  carried  on 
here  are  building  barges,  which  navigate  the  Severn; 
tanning  leather;  making  carpets,  which  has  been  car* 
ried  to  a very  considerable  length  by  Mcsir*  Mac- 
michaeU  ; as  also  a cast  iron  foundery,  established  in 
the  same  town  by  Messrs  Allen  aud  Hasledinc. 
Cloth,  stockings,  and  some  ironmongery  goods,  are 
also  made  here.  The  trade  is  considerable,  being 
a market  for  a great  extent  of  rich  country,  and 
carrying  on,  by  means  of  its  barges,  a considerable 
intercourse  with  the  other  towns  upon  the  river  Se- 
vern. The  market  is  on  Saturday  ; and  us  fairs, 
which  arc  on  Thursday  before  Shrovetide,  March 
14,  May  1,  June  30,  Aug.  2,  and  October  2J,  ait 
resorted  to  from  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  lur  cat* 
tie,  sheep,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  hops  Tliclait, 
which  continues  three  days,  is  a very  consuleriblc 
mart  for  horses,  especially  two  year  old  colts  of  tU 
draught  kind,  and  for  weanling  calves.  Tins  town 
consists  of  two  parishes,  St  Leonards  and  St  Miry 
Magdalene,  containing  in  1801,  910  houses,  and 
4319  inhabitants,  of  whom  3800  are  employed  is 
trade  and  manufactures. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from 
a spring  about  half  a mile  from  the  town,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes.  Water  is  also  rawed 
from  the  river  by  a water  wheel,  up  to  a reservoir  oa 
the  edge  of  the  castlehill.  Near  this  reservoir  s 
walk  is  made  round  the  castle,  which  forms  out  of 
the  finest  terraces  in  England.  The  views  from  it, 
particularly  up  the  river  to  the  bold  and  richly  wood* 
cd  banks  at  Apley,  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Its 
situated  in  W.  Long.  2°  30',  N.  Lat.  52°  38’.  See 
Buck’s  Anliq . and  Plymley's  Survey  of  Sltropdirt. 

(l) 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  Barbadoes,  fei 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Michael,  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  Carlisle  Bay. 

Its  situation  was  originally  chosen  entirely  on  ac- 
count of  its  convenience  for  trade,  without  any  regard 
to  the  hea^h  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded 
with  low  flat  grounds,  which  being  often  overflow- 
ed by  the  spring  tides,  rendered  it  very  insalubrious ; 
but  which  being  now  drained,  it  is  reckoned  as  healthy 
as  any  place  in  the  island.  This  town  was  former- 
ly the  most  elegant  and  largest  in  all  the  Canbbee 
islands,  but  it  has  suffered  greatly,  both  from  fire  and 
hurricanes.  (See  Barbadoes,  vol.  in.  p.  254.)  Itu, 
however,  again  recovering  its  former  appearance,  sad 
affords  most  of  the  conveniences,  either  for  cotertaia- 
ment  or  amusement,  which  are  to  be  found  in  asy 
city  of  Europe.  The  streets  are  broad,  the  bouses 
lofty  and  well  built,  and  many  of  them  rent  ai  high 
as  tnose  in  London.  The  church  of  St  Michael » * 
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Urge  and  beautiful  buflding,  exceeding  many  of  our 
inter-  English  cathedrals.  It  has  a curious  clock,  an  excel- 
--v— ’ lent  organ,  and  a peal  of  bells.  Bridgetown  has  also 
a hospital  and  a college,  founded  and  liberally  endow- 
ed by  Col.  Codrington,  for  maintaining  professors  and 
scholars  to  teach  and  study  divinity,  surgery,  and  phy- 
sic. It  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  West 
Indies ; but  its  success  has  not  answered  the  designs  of 
its  founder.  About  a mile  from  the  towu  stands  the 
governor's  country  seat,  called  Pilgrims , which  is  a 
handsome  villa  built  by  the  assembly.  This  town 
enjoys  perfect  security  against  foreign  invasion,  from 
the  strength  of  its  forts,  and  the  boldness  of  the  coast. 
It  is  defended  on  the  west  by  St  James'  fort,  mount- 
ing  18  guns  ; Willoughby's  fort,  which  is  built  upon 
a tongue  of  land  running  into  the  sea,  and  mounts  12 
guns ; Needham  fort,  mounting  20  guns ; and  St 
Anne's  fort,  which  is  the  strongest  in  the  island,  and 
stands  near  within  land.  On  the  east  it  has  steep 
cliffs,  high  rocks,  and  foul  ground.  Carlisle  Bay  is 
formed  by  Needham  and  Pelican  points,  and  is  capa* 
ble  of  containing  500  vessels,  being  about  4. miles 
long,  and  3 broad,  but  the  bottom  is  foul  and  injuri 
ous  to  cables.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
West  Id  dies,  and  is  completely  secured  from  the  north- 
east wind,  which  is  the  constant  trade-wind  in  Barba- 
does.  The  wharfs  are  large  and  commodious  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  goods  ; and  monthly  packet  boats 
have  lately  been  established  here  for  carrying  letters 
to  and  from  Great  Britain.  Bridgetown  is  the  seat 
of  the  governor,  council,  assembly,  and  court  of 
chancery  ; and  its  militia,  with  that  of  the  parish  of  St 
Michael,  amount  to  1200  men,  who  are  called  the 
royal  regiment  of  foot  guards.  North  Lat.  13° 
50",  West  Long.  60°  2*  SO".  (l) 

BRIDGEWATER,  a borough  and  market- 
town  in  England,  in  the  hundred  of  North  Pether- 
ton,  and  county  of  Somerset,  is  situated  in  a flat, 
and  rather  woody  country,  on  the  river  Parrot,  12 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  nearly  128  west  from  Lon- 
don. Over  the  Parrot  is  a stone  bridge,  which  con- 
nects Bridgewater  with  the  suburb  of  Eastover  ; and 
also  an  iron  bridge  lately  erected.  The  streets  are 
very  irregular,  but  wide  and  well  built  ; and  the 
church  of  St  Mary  is  a large  and  handsome  building, 
with  one  of  the  largest  spires  in  the  kingdom.  It 
has  a spacious  town- hall,  and  a high  cro9S,  with  a 
cistern  over  it,  to  which  water  is  conveyed  by  an 
engine  from  a neighbouring  rivulet,  and  thence  car- 
ried to  the  different  streets.  It  has  also  several  meet- 
ing-houses for  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Quak- 
ers ; and,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  one  of  these 
there  is  a pew  appropriated  for  the  mayor  and  alder 
men,  should  they  happen  to  be  of  that  persuasion. 
BridgewateT  was  formerly  the  private  estate  of  Wi|. 
ixam  de  Brew  ere,  but  was  erected  into  a free  borough 
by  King  John,  and  afterwards  made  a mayor- town 
by  Henry  IV.  Its  corporation  consists  of  a mayor, 
a recorder,  two  aldermen,  24  common-council  men, 
and  a town  clerk  ; and  it  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament, who  are  chosen  by  the  inhabitant  house- 
holders, who  pay  scot  and  lot.  The  authority  of  the 
magistrates  extends  throughout  the  parish  ; and  the 
recorder,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  are  em- 
powered to  hold  four  sessions  annually,  for  trying 


all  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  not  capital,  committed 
within  their  jurisdiction.  A court  of  record  is  also  ’ "V— 

held  every  Monday,  for  the  cognizance  of  all  debts. 

The  midsummer  county  sessions  are  held  at  Bridge- 
water,  and  the  assizes  every  other  year.  As  this 
town  was  made  a distinct  county  by  Henry  VIII. 
the  sheriff  of  Somerset  cannot  send  ajjy  process  into 
the  borough  ; and  its  burgesses  arc  free  in  every 
town  of  England  and  Ireland,  except  London  and 
Dublin.  The  revenue  is  valued  at  L.  5000  per  an- 
num ; and  the  corporation  are  conservators  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Parrot,  which  is  navigable  at 
Bridgewater  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  for  large 
barges  as  far  as  Taunton  and  Langport.  Bridge- 
water  has  very  little  foreign  trade,  but  a great  deal 
of  coasting.  A large  and  commodious  quay  receives 
the  manufactures  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, dec.  which  are  conveyed  by  waggons  to 
the  internal  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  ; and 
about  forty  vessels  from  30  to  100  tons  arc  em- 
ployed at  this  port  for  bringing  coals  from  Wales ; 
by  which  means,  the  neighbourhood  are  supplied 
with  this  article  at  a moderate  rate.  The  duties  paid 
on  imports  amount  to  about  L.  2500  a year  ; and 
the  duty  on  coal  alone,  for  seven  years,  was  esti- 
mated at  L.  16,000  or  L.  17,000.  Its  fairs,  of 
which  there  are  four  in  the  year,  are  well  supplied 
with  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep ; and  also  with  cloths  and 
linen.  Its  markets  arc  on  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

The  tide  rises  here  six  fathoms  at  high  water,  and 
sometimes  flows  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  rises  at 
once  nearly  two  fathoms.  This  sudden  flow,  from  its 
impetuosity  and  noise,  is  called  the  boar.  It  is  fre- 
quent in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Channel,  particularly 
in  the  Severn,  and  often  occasions  considerable 
damage  to  the  shipping,  by  driving  them  foul  of 
each  other,  and  upsetting  the  small  craft.  Bridge- 
water  was  formerly  a place  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  it  is  at  present.  It  was  regularly  fortified 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  protected  by  a castle,, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  confla- 
grations, and  the  various  vicissitudes  of  war.  In 
1645,  it  was  besieged  by  the  parliament  army  under 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  committed  great  devasta- 
tions : and  it  was  here  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
encamped  his  undisciplined  army  previous  to  his  de- 
feat oil  Sedgemoor.  Population,  3634 ; of  whom 
986  arc  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures.  W, 

Long.  2°  59;,  N.  Lat.  51°  7.  (?) 

BRIDLE,  an  essential  part  of  the  trappings  o£ 
a horse,  for  controuling  its  head,  and  regulating  its 
motions. 

The  bridle  first  known  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  a simple  thong,  or  cord  fastened  about  the  head 
or  neck  of  the  horse,  like  our  common  halter : all 
the  parts  which  now  compose  it  have  been  adopted 
at  different  periods.  In  some  countries  it  is  still 
very  little  more  than  a thong  $ for  the  laziest  and 
most  unwieldy  of  quadrupeds,  the  elephant,  is  guid* 
ed  by  nothing  but  a cord  arouud  the  neck,  while  bis 
rider  impels  him  forward  by  a goad.  Buffaloes  al- 
so, and  oxen  trained  to  labour,  arc,  in  some  of  the 
wanner  countries,  bridled  by  a cord  passing  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose. 

Though  the  ancients  guided  their  horses  by  rein?, 
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Brid'*.  it  has  been  questioned  by  Fabretti,  Montfaucon,  and 
Bridling,  others,  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  the  curb, 
L ton*  and  particularly  the  bit  presently  in  use  ; and,  trust- 
ing to  sculptures  where  the  equestrian  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  leading  his  horse,  certainly  nothing 
like  a bit  appears.  But  it  has  been  contended,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  frccua  lupata  spoken  of  in 
the  classics  consisted  of  a bit  with  jagged  teeth.  The 
bit,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  a modem  in* 
vention,  though  there  are  several  countries  where  it 
it  yet  unknown. 

The  bridle  at  present  consists  of  the  reins,  bit,  and 
curb,  to  which  chains  arc  sometimes  added  ; and  all 
these  are  supposed  to  have  properties  according  to 
the  various  form  and  dimensions  of  which  they  are 
constructed.  Of  late  the  reins  of  riding,  and  some 
carnage-horses,  were  made  of  leather  rounded  into 
the  form  of  a cord,  by  which  equal  strength,  and 
greater  convenience,  are  preserved.  The  bit,  which 
combined  with  the  reins,  is  so  efficacious  in  control- 
ling a horse,  is  flexible  or  inflexible,  jointed,  curved, 
or  provided  with  rollers,  and  its  side-pieces  are  long, 
short,  bent,  or  straight  at  pleasure,  and  according 
to  the  restraint  they  are  to  produce  ; and  are  called 
the  Ilcssian , Pelham , or  Weymouth  bits.  The  curb 
consists  of  a chain  composed  of  links,  which,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  demonstrate,  should  be  long.  In 
treating  of  this  subject,  a modem  author  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinion  : " If  any  panacea  or  universal 
medicine  is  known,  the  snaffle  is  one  for  the  mouth 
of  horses  ; it  suits  and  accommodates  itself  to  all ; 
either  finding  them  good,  or  speedily  making  them 
so.  The  mouth  once  made,  will  always  be  faithful 
to  the  hand,  act  with  what  agent  it  will.  This 
bridle  can  at  once  subject  the  horse  to  great  re 
straints,  or  indulge  him  in  ease  and  freedom.  It  can 
lacc  the  head  exactly  as  the  horseman  chuses  to 
ave  it ; and  can  work  and  bend  the  neck  and 
shoulders  to  what  degree  he  may  find  expedient." 

In  European  countries,  the  bridle  is  generally 
plain,  and  of  a strength  and  weight  proportioned  to 
tlie  service  to  be  performed,  and  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal on  which  it  is  employed.  But  among  the  east- 
ern nations  it  is  often  richly  ornamented,  and  is  some- 
times studded  with  the  most  precious  jewels. 

In  considering  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  vari- 
ous properties  of  reins,  curbs,  and  bits  of  different 
fashions,  it  appears  that  so  much  attention  bestow- 
ed on  bridles  might  be  avoided  by  a judicious  mode 
of  training  horses.  Every  animal,  almost  without 
exception,  may  be  rendered  docile  by  mild  and  suit- 
able treatment.  Were  horses,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod, constantly  familiarized  with  mankind,  their 
tractability,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  cruel  and 
coercive  measures,  would  increase  as  they  became 
fit  for  use.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for  the  reins, 
bits,  and  curbs,  which  are  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
unsubdued  animal,  would  daily  diminish.  It  can. 
not  be  overlooked,  that  the  Tartars,  who  constitute 
the  first  equestrians  in  the  world  as  a nation,  guide 
and  restrain  their  horses  more  by  the  motion  of  the 
knees  than  the  influence  of  the  bridle  ; and  it  is  a 
leading  characteristic  of  all  Orientals  to  ride  with  a 
slack  i < in.  See  Horsrmansiiip.  (c) 

BRIDLINGTON,  a market  and  seaport  .town 


in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  town  is  si.  1 w** 
tuated  about  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  harWur,  — r- 
which  is  called  Bridlington. quay.  This  harbour, 
which  has  lately  been  much  improved,  is  very  safe 
and  commodious,  and  is  protected  from  the  north- 
west and  north-east  winds  by  two  strong  piers, 
which  run  out  obliquely  into  the  sea,  and  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  Several  good  tradiog  vetieli 
belong  to  the  port ; and  the  inhabitants  arc  principally 
seamen  and  fishermen.  The  town  itself  is  small  tod 
neat, but  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  io  gent- 
ral  old.  The  church  was  once  a noble  butlamjr ; 
but  the  two  towers  at  the  west  end  are  destroyed, 
the  nave  only  being  left  for  divine  service.  The  nai- 
ncral  waters  of  this  place  are  held  in  great  estinu- 
tion ; and,  within  these  few  years  in  particular,  it 
has  become  a place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Hon- 
cd- cattle,  toys,  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  are  the  v* 
tides  disposed  of  at  the  fair  of  this  town.  Number 
of  houses,  687.  Population,  3130;  of  whom  1031 
were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Sec  The  Guide  to  the  Watering-places,  1806. 

(*)• 

BRIDPORT,  a borough  and  market  town  is 
Dorsetshire,  n situated  in  a vale  surrounded  by  hills, 
between  two  branches  of  the  river  Brit,  about 
one  mile  north  from  Bridport  Bay,  and  1S5  south- 
west from  London.  This  town  has  a very  re- 
spectable appearance,  and  consists  of  three  spacHWi 
streets,  having  manr  substantial  houses,  both  of  brick 
and  stone.  A handsome  market-house  stands  in  the 
centre,  and  near  it  the  church  of  St  Mary,  which  u 
a large  ancient  building,  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
adorned  with  pinnacles  and  battlements,  and  a lower 
in  the  middle  72  feet  high.  It  had  once  a priory, 
which  stood  near  the  bridge,  and  several  religioui 
foundations  ; but  no  traces  of  them  are  now  to  be 
seen.  It  has,  however,  a charity-school  and  three, 
alms  houses.  Bridport  is  a great  thoroughfare  to 
the  west  of  England,  and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  small  cordage,  am, 
and  sailcloth ; the  greater  part  of  which  is  connim- 
ed  in  the  British  ana  Newfoundland  fisheries  } and  it 
has  been  computed,  that  nearly  1500  tons  of  hemp 
and  flax  are  here  annually  converted  into  these  ar. 
tides.  Indeed  this  manufacture  was  formerly  10 
flourishing,  that  it  was  enacted,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  that  all  the  cordage  used  in  the  E«g* 
lish  navy  should  be  made  at,  or  within  five  mites  of 
Bridport  ; and  this  act  continued  in  force  for  newly 
GO  years.  Its  harbour,  which  is  situated  very  con- 
veniently for  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bnt, 
about  a mile  south  from  the  town,  has  long  been 
choked  up  with  sand  ; but  of  late,  has  been  so  fir 
recovered  as  to  admit  a few  vessels  not  exceeding 
200  tons  burthen.  It  does  not  appear,  howem, 
that  this  town  was  ever  of  any  consequence  in  man- 
time  affairs ; and  though  many  attempts  have  bee# 
made  to  make  it  a port,  yet  they  have  ail  proved  in- 
effectual. Many  excellent  vessels  are  built  at  Bad- 
port,  particularly  smacks,  with  which  most  of  tfe 
trading  companies  in  Scotland  are  supplied.  It  b*i 
two  market  days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  three 
annual  fairs.  It  returns  two  members  toparham*®** 
and  contains  287  houses,  and  3117  inhabitant** 
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icic,  whom  3006  arc  employed  in  trade  and  manufacture  a. 
icL  N.  Lat.  50°  41'  1S\  W.  Long.  2*  50*  59“.  (l) 
v^"w  HR  I EG,  the  Brega  of  the  ancients,  a city  of 

Silesia,  and  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  over 
which  there  i>  a good  bridge.  After  the  capture  of 
this  city  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1741,  this  mo- 
narch repaired  the  damage  which  it  sustained  in  the 
siege,  increased  the  fort  ideations,  and  built  a new 
suburb.  The  houses  are,  in  general,  well  built,  and 
the  principal  public  edifices  arc,  the  Lutheran  Col- 
lege, an  Academy  where  the  uobles  learu  different 
exercises,  the  arsenal,  and  several  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  There  is  here  a manufac- 
ture of  fine  cloth,  and  a great  deal  of  spinning  has 
been  carried  on  both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
since  the  year  1728,  when  Brieg  obtained  pemmsioa 
from  the  Emperor  to  hold  two  fairs  annually  for  the 
ealc  of  wool.  A considerable  trade  in  the  wines  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  is  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of 
this  place.  To  the  north  of  the  town,  in  a spacious 
meadow  intersected  by  a broad  dike,  paved  with 
stones,  there  ore  held  three  fairs  every  year,  where 
many  thousands  of  cattle  from  Poland  and  Hungary 
are  brought  for  sale.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brieg 
there  air  several  iron  foundries.  Corn,  madder,  and 
tobacco,  are  produced  in  the  principality,  which  is 
about  3t>  miles  long,  and  from  8 to  21  broad.  East 
Long.  17°  38',  North  Lat.  50°  48'.  (#») 

BRIEL,  or  Brill,  a maritime  city  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  capital  of  the  island  of  Voorn, 
is  situated  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Meuse,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  means  of  a large  and  com. 
modbus  harbour.  It  holds  the  fifth  rank  among  the 
cities  of  Holland,  and  is  famous  for  being  the  place 
where  the  confederates  of  the  United  Provinces  first 
established  their  independence.  Being  driven  from 
the  Low  Countries  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  representations  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor to  queen  Elisabeth,  denied  admission  into  Eng- 
land, these  desperate  exiles  were  forced  to  attempt 
the  most  perilous  enterprises.  Sailing  towards  Erick, 
huysen,  in  1572,  they  were  driven  by  unfavourable 
winds  to  the  island  of  Voorn,  when  they  assaulted 
and  took  the  city  of  Briei,  which  they  fortified,  and 
made  the  first  asylum  of  their  liberty.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  surrounding  country  immediately  Docked 
to  their  standard,  and  in  a few  days,  the  proviuccs  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards. 
When  the  states  of  Holland  concluded  a treaty  with 
queen  Elizabeth  in  1585,  Bricl  was  one  of  the  cau- 
tionary towns  delivered  to  the  English  for  securing 
the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements ; and  it  continued 
to  be  garrisoned  by  English  troops  until  1616,  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  states.  This  city  is  also  uoted 
for  being  tbc  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Marlin 
Harpertz  Tnomp,  admiral  of  Holland,  who  was  kil- 
led in  an  engagement  with  the  English  fleet  under 
Admiral  Blake,  off  the  Texel,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
i653.  It  is  54  leagues  from  Rotterdam,  and  4-£  from 
Delft.  N.  Lat.  5IP  53',  £.  Long.  4°.  (/>) 


BRIGGS,  Henry,  a celebrated  mathematician,  . Bri2S* 
was  born  in  1556,  at  Warley  wood,  near  Halifax,  in  — 
thc  West  riding  of  Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of  23  * 

he  left  the  grammar  school,  and  went  to  St  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1581  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  three  years  afterwards,  that 
of  Master  ; and  in  1588  lie  was  chosen  a Fellow  of 
that  College.  His  passion  for  mathematical  learning 
had  already  displayed  itself  in  the  progress  of  his  . 
studies,  and  such  was  the  fame  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  this  department,  that  in  1592  he  was  ap- 
pointed examiner  and  lecturer  iu  the  mathematics ; 
and  he  was  soon  after  chosen  reader  of  the  physic 
lectures,  founded  by  Dr  Linacre.  Upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  Gresham  College  in  London,  Briggs 
was,  in  1596,  elected  the  first  Professor  of  Geometry; 
and  in  this  new  situation  he  drew  up  a table  for  de- 
termining the  latitude  of  the  place  from  the  variation 
of  the  magnet.  This  table  was  published  by  Dr 
Gilbert,  in  his  book  Dc  Magnet e,  and  also  by 
Thomas  Blundcville,  in  his  Theoriqne s of  the  Seven 
Planet Jt,  a work  which  appeared  in  London  in  1602. 

In  the  year  1609,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr 
James  Usher,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  a correspondence  for  many 
years,  and  two  of  these  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the 
published  collection  of  Usher's  letters.  * 

About  this  time,  in  1614,  our  countryman  Lord 
Napier,  published  his  Miri/ici  Logant/imorum  canon  is 
description  containing  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
logarithms.  This  work  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  Briggs,  who  appears  to  have  perceived  at  an 
early  period,  the  advantages  of  that  change  in  the 
system  of  Napier,  which  was  afterwards  adopted.  In 
the  system  invented  by  Napier,  the  logarithms  of  a 
scries  of  numbers,  increasing  in  the  decuple  ratio  of  1, 

10,  100,  formed  a decreasing  arithmetical  series, 
in  which  the  common  difference  of  the  terms  was 
2.3205851.  Briggs,  however,  considered,  that  it 
would  be  more  conformable  to  the  decimal  notation 
to  adopt  a system  in  which  1 should  be  the  logarithm 
of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1.  This  alteration  in  the  scale 
of  logarithm&fcWas  explained  by  Briggs  in  his  lectures 
at  Gresham  College ; and  he  also  communicated  it 
by  letter  to  Lora  Napier.  Not  satisfied  with  an 
epistolary  correspondence,  Briggs  went  to  Scotland 
in  1616,  for  the  express  purpose  of  explaining  to 
Napier  the  plan  which  he  had  formed.  During  their 
conversations  on  this  subject,  Napier  observed,  that 
the  same  plan  had  formerly  occurred  to  him  after  he 
had  calculated  the  logarithms  according  to  his  own 
system,  and  that  he  merely  gave  these  to  the  world 
till  his  health  and  leisure  should  permit  him  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  new  system.  It  was  proposed 
by  Briggs  to  make  the  logarithms  of  the  sines  increase 
from  0,  the  logarithm  of  radius  to  infinity,  while  the 
sines  themselves  should  decrease  ; but  Napier  observes 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  make  them  increase,  so 
that  0 should  be  the  logarithm  of  1,  and  that  100000 
should  be  the  logarithm  of  radius.  This  suggestion 
met  with  the  approbation  of  Briggs,  who  accommo- 
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t ^ In  one  of  these  letter*,  dated  1615,  he  says,  '*  Napier,  lord  of  Merchistun,  hath  set  my  head  and  hands  at  work,  with 
his  oew  and  admirable  l>»c  u-ithin*.  1 hope  to  see  him  this  summer,  If  it  p!e**e  God,  for  1 never  saw  a book  which  pleased 
me  better."  lTsber’s  Letter  i,  p.  36. 
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•rigg*.  dated  to  it  the  number*  which  he  had  already  caleu- 
v—-'  fated  ; and  in  1617  he  repeated  hi*  visit  to  Scotland 
to  submi»  them  to  the  consideration  of  his  friend.  * 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1617,  Briggs  printed 
his  IjOgariihmortnn  Cnilias  prima , though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  published  it  till  after  the  death  of 
Napier,  which  took  place  in  1618,  as  he  expresses  a 
hope  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  change  of  the 
logarithmic  system  would  be  explained  in  the  post- 
humous work  of  Lord  Napier.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  tht  Scotch  mathematician  preserved 
such  a studied  silence  on  the  subject,  as  to  create  a 
suspicion  that  he  wished  himself  to  be  considered  as 
the  sole  author  of  the  new  system.  Briggs  was  en- 
titled to  regard  the  conduct  of  his  friend  as  injurious 
to  his  reputation,  and  he  accordingly  asserted  his 
claims  to  the  improvement  of  Napier’s  system  in  the 
preface  to  his  Arithmetica  Ijogarithmica , See. 

In  the  year  1619,  Briggs  was  appointed  the  first 
Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford  ; and  in 
1620  he  resigned  his  office  in  Gresham  College,  and 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  consequence  of  being  a member  of  the 
company  trading  to  Virginia,  he  published  in  1622, 
a Trratue  on  the  North  West  passage  to  the  South 
Sea.  to-  which  was  afterw  ards  reprinted  in  Purchases 
PUg  riins.  His  time,  however,  wa*  principally  occu 
pied  with  his  Arithmetica  ljOgarithmica , which  was 
published  in  London  in  1624.  This  work,  the  result 
of  enormous  labour,  contains  the  logarithms  with 
their  differences,  of  30,000  natural  numbers  to  14 
places  of  figures,  besides  the  index,  viz.  from  1 to 
20,000,  and  from  90.000  to  100,000.  In  this 
work,  he  likewise  explains  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  tables;  and  such  was  hit  anxiety  to  induce 
other  mathematicians  to  compute  the  intermediate 
numbers,  that  he  offered  to  give  instructions  and 
paper  ready  ruled  for  the  purpose , to  any  persons 
woo  were  disposed  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the 
labour  which  he  had  begun.  This  task  was  under- 
taken and  completed  by  Adrian  Vlacq,  who  reprinted 
at  Gouda  in  1628,  the  Arithmetica  Logarithmic s» 
with  all  the  intermediate  number*,  to  10  places  of 
figures. 

Briggs  likewise  completed  a table  of  logarithmic 
sines  and  tangents  to  the  100th  part  of  each  degree, 
to  14  places  of  figures,  besides  toe  index  ; a table  of 
natural  fines  to  15  places;  and  a table  of  tangents 


and  secants  to  10  places  ; but  be  was  taken  ill  vrbilr  ln^ 
engaged  in  shewing  the  application  of  these  tables  to 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  he  committed 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  plan  to  Henry  Gefli- 
brand,  who  willingly  discharged  this  last  duty  to  hu 
friend.  The  work  was  published  at  Gouda  in  1633, 
under  the  care  of  Adrian  Vlacq,  and  was  entitled 
Trigonomciria  Britannica. 

On  the  26th  of  January.  1630,  Briggs  terminated 
his  labours  at  the  advanced  age  of  74,  and  his  remauu 
were  deposited  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel  of  Munoa 
College,  under  the  honorary  monument  of  Sir  Henry 
Si  vile. 

In  his  private  character,  Briggs  was  distinguished 
by  the  frankness  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  strcteR 
integrity.  He  was  fond  of  retirement  and  study.  uA 
enjoyed  a high  reputation  among  the  mathematicians 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

“In  the  construction  of  his  two  works  on  the  loga- 
rithms of  numbers,  and  of  sines  and  tan  genu,” 
says  the  learned  Dr  Hutton,  “ our  author,  beside* ex- 
treme labour  and  application,  manifests  the  highest 
powers  of  genius  and  invention  ; as  we  here,  fur  the 
first  time,  meet  with  several  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  the  mathematics,  and  what  haw 
hitherto  been  considered  as  of  much  later  invention ; 
such  as  the  binomial  theorem  ; f the  differential  me- 
thod and  construction  of  tables  by  differences;  the 
interpolation  by  differences ; with  angular  sections, 
and  several  other  ingenious  compositions.” 

Besides  the  works  which  wc  have  already  mea- 
tioned,  Briggs  published  Tables  for  the  Improoemad 
of  Navigation.  Lond.  1610.  4to.  Deocri/Aion  of  c a 
instrumental  Table  to  fnd  the  part  proport u nai 
tised.  by  MrE.  Wr  ght,  1616.  1618.  Lucubraiumu 
et  Annotations  in  opera  posthuma , J.  Ncpcn,  tdm. 
1619,  4to.  Euclidis  Emrntorum  vi.  libri  priurtt. 
Lond.  1 620,  folio.  Mathcmatica  ab  Antiques  mm < 
-cognita. 

The  unpublished  works  of  Briggs  are,  Comme* 
taries  on  the  Geometry  of  Peter  Ramus.  Dtur  Epu- 
tola ’ ad  celeberrimum  virum.  Chr.  Sever.  Lonph 
ntontanum.  A nimudver stones  Geometricce.  Deetnte* 
Argumenfo.  A Treatise  of  common  Arithmetic.  A 
Letter  to  Mr  ( larke  of  Gravesend,  Feb.  25,  1606. 
The  last  four  of  these  MSS.  were  in  the  pesseswoa 
of  the  late  Mr  Jones.  See  Hutton's  Mathematical 
Dictionary ; Ward’s  Lives  of  the  Professors  cj 


• The  following  account  of  the  meeting  between  Briggs  and  Napier  of  Merchiston  Castle  must  be  highly  Interesting  to  ertrj 
reader.  It  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Lilly,  the  famous  avtrwlcgvr,  which  was  published  at  London  in  1711. 

“ ] will  acquaint  you  with  one  memorable  story  related  unto  me  by  John  Marr,  an  excellent  mathematician  and  g**®** 
irician.  whom  I conceive  you  remember.  He  was  servant  to  King  Jarnc*  L and  Charles  11.  When  Merchiston  first  publish- 
ed hi*  logarithms,  Mr  Briggs,  then  reader  o(  tha  Astronomy  Lectures  at  Gresham  college,  in  London,  was  so  surprised  vith 
admiration  of  them,  that  he  could  bave'no  quietness  in  himself,  until  he  had  seen  that  noble  person,  whose  only  invention  they 
were ; He  acquaint:.  John  Marr  therewith;  who  went  into  Scotland  before  Mr  Briggs,  purposely  to  be  there  when  thew  !«• 
so  learned  persons  should  meet  Mr  Briggs  appoints  a certain  day  when  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  ; but  failing  thereof.  »«• 
chi«t«m  was  fearful  he  would  not  come.  It  huppened  one  day,  as  John  Marr  and  the  Lord  Kupicr  were  speaking  of  A*r 
Bri|tg> ; M Mr  John,”  saith  Merchiston,  •*  Mr  Briggs  will  not  come  now:”  At  the  very  instant  one  knocks  at  the  pk- 
John  Marr  heated  down  ; and  it  proved  to  be  Mr  Briggs  to  his  great  contentment,  lie  bring*  Mr  Briggv  up  into  my  lord » 
cba>.  her,  where  almost  one  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent,  each  beholding  the  other  with  admiration,  before  one  w*T«d 
spoken  : at  last  Mr  Briggs  began.  V My  lord.  1 have  undertaken  this  long  journey  purposely  to  see  your  per-on,  w> 
to  know  by  what  engine  of  wit  or  ingenuity  you  came  first  to  think  of  this  most  excellent  help  unto  astronomy . 
the  logarithm*.  But  my  lord,  being  by  you  found  out,  1 wonder  nobody  else  found  it  out  before,  when  now 
known  it  appears  so  easy.”  He  was  nobly  entertained  by  the  Lord  Napier;  and  every  summer  after  that,  duiu» 
laird*,  bung  aiivc,  this  venerable  man,  Mr  Briggs,  went  purposely  to  Scotland  to  visit  him. 

J-  Briggs  actually  gave  the  substance  of  the  binomial  theorem  in  words.  t 
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ton.  Gresham  College , p.  120.;  and  Smith’s  Comment,  de 
— itf.  et  stud.  H.  Briggii , Lond.  1707,  4to.  (o) 

BRIGHTON,  or  more  properly  Brichthelm* 
stone,  a celebrated  bathing  place  in  the  hundred  of 
Whalesbone,  and  county  of  Sussex,  8$  miles  from 
Lewes,  and  55  from  London.  It  was  formerly  an 
inconsiderable  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen, 
and  it  was  only  within  these  few  years  since  it  became 
a fashionable  place  of  resort  for  sea  bathing,  that  it 
was  enlarged  with  many  new  streets,  and  ornamented 
with  some  elegant  buildings.  It  stands  chiefly  on  an 
eminence,  ana  slopes  gently  on  the  cast  towards  the 
Steyne,  a beautiful  lawn,  where  the  company  gene- 
rally promenade  ; and  it  is  well  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  north-east  winds  by  the  South  Downs, 
which  furnish  its  visitors  with  excellent  mutton.  The 
streets  nearly  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  are  very  neat,  clean,  and  uniform.  The  Stcync 
and  Crescent  are  handsomely  built,  and  cousist  chief- 
ly of  lodging-houses,  which  are  considered  even  su- 
perior to  those  of  Bath  ; and  North-street  furnishes 
shops  of  every  description  equal  to  Bond-street.  Oil 
the  north-west  of  the  Steyne  stands  the  Marine  Pa- 
vilion, the  occasional  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  has  a handsome  sea-front,  extending  200  feet,  and 
in  the  centre  a circular  building,  with  a lofty  dome 
raised  on  pillars.  Two  wings  were  lately  added,  and 
the  whole  is  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  taste  and 
magnificence.  Adjoining  is  a handsome  family  man- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Brighton  has  a 
convenient  little  theatre,  public  libraries,  and  two 
assembly  rooms,  that  may  vie  in  elegance  with  any 
in  the  kingdom,  and  which  are  open  every  night  du- 
ring the  season.  The  church  is  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, with  a square  tower,  and  stands  on  a hill  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  town  ; but,  from  the  increase 
of  population,  a chapel  royal  has  been  lately  erected 
sufficient  to  accommodate  1000  persons.  Besides 
these,  there  are -a  Quaker,  an  Independent,  a Metho- 
dist, and  a Baptist  meeting,  a Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel, and  a Jewish  synagogue.  The  baths  are  situated 
near  the  Steyne,  and  were  first  erected  in  1789. 
They  are  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  consist  of  hot,  cold, 
vapour,  and  salt  water  baths ; also  air-pump  water 
baths  for  those  who  are  affected  with  the  gout,  or 
violent  scorbutic  affections.  About  a mile  west  from 
the  town  is  a valuable  chalybeate  spring,  which  is 
qiuch  frequented,  and  which  has  been  found  very  ser- 
viceable in  several  cases  of  debility  and  indigestion. 
It  was  first  inclosed  by  Dr  Richard  Russel,  and  the 
proprietors  have  since  erected  a handsome  lodge  over 
it. 

From  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  the  pleasantness 
of  its  beach,  and  its  other  accommodations,  Brighton 
is  in  general  preferred  to  every  other  fashionable  wa- 
tering place.  This  town  was  formerly  fortified  with 
a flint  wall  three  feet  thick,  towards  the  sea,  and  a 
block  house  for  ammunition.  These,  however,  were 
completely  undermined  by  the  violent  storms  of  1703 
and  1705,  which  also  destroyed  113  tenements,  and 
• good  deal  of  the  adjacent  lands.  Since  that  time, 
great  depredations  have  been  made  on  this  shore  by 
the  encroaching  waves.  In  1786,  one  of  the  batte- 
ries was  thrown  down  by  a high  tide,  and  several  of 
the  gun*  washed  into  the  sea  j and  considerable  sums 


have  been  expended  by  the  inhabitants  in  raising  ar-  BrinJh*. 
tificial  barriers  to  counteract  its  ravages.  The  chief  s— v— 1 
support  of  Brighton  are  its  baths  and  fishery  ; and 
this  last  employs  about  100  boats,  carrying  from 
three  to  five  men  each.  The  mackerel  fishing  com- 
mences in  April,  and  that  for  herrings  in  October ; 
and  they  are  said  sometimes  to  produce  nearly^  10,000 
per  annum.  This  town  has  no  corporation  ; but,  by' 
an  act  passed  about  thirty  years  ago,  thirty-6ix  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  commissioners,  were  empowered  to  e- 
rcct  a market,  pave,  light,  and  clean  the  streets,  and 
execute  other  necessary  matters.  Its  market  day  is 
on  Thursday,  and  it  has  two  fairs,  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day and  the  4th  of  September.  It  is  the  station  for 
packets  between  the  Sussex  coast  and  Dieppe ; and, 
in  time  of  peace,  many  travellers  prefer  this  passage 
to  that  of  Dover,  as  the  rout  by  land  is  much  short- 
er from  Dieppe,  by  way  of  Rouen,  to  Paris,  than 
from  Calais.  The  races  are  usually  on  the  first  week 
of  August,  and  last  for  four  or  five  days.  It  con- 
tains 1424  houses,  and  7339  inhabitants.  Of  these 
3274  are  males,  aod  4065  females;  and,  in  1801, 

3050  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. This  number,  however,  cannot  be  called 
the  actual  population,  as  above  a fourth  of  them  re- 
main only  during  the  summer,  as  visitants,  shop-keep- 
ers, attendants,  See.  W.  Long.  1 1'  55",  N.  Lit.  50° 

49'  32".  Sec  Lee’s  History  of  Laves  and  Bright - 
helmstone  ; and  Guide  to  the  Watering  Places , (p) 

BRINDISI,  or  Dkandjso,  a city  of  Italy,  situ- 
ated in  the  Terra- D’ Otranto,  and  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Brundu- 
sium  ; and  was  the  scene  of  many  important  events 
in  Roman  history.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its 
original  founders ; but  it  is  known  to  have  been 
taken  by  Attilius  Regulus  from  the  Salentincs,  in 
the  year  before  Christ  256.  In  this  place,  Pompey 
the  Great  sought  refuge  from  the  power  of  Cziar, 
by  whom  he  was  closely  blockaded ; and  from 
whose  skilful  approaches,  he,  with  great  difficulty, 
made  his  escape  to  Greece.  This  town  and  its  gar- 
rison declared,  at  an  early  period,  for  Octavianus, 
afterwards  Augustus,  and  put  him  in  possession  of 
all  the  military  stores  which  his  uncle,  Julius  Cxsar, 
had  collected  for  his  intended  expedition  to  Parthia. 

It  was  soon  after  besieged  by  Mark  Antony  ; and, 
Octavianus  having  advanced  to  its  relief,  found  hit 
legions  so  reluctant  to  fight  against  their  country- 
men, that  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation with  his  rival ; which  was  effected  by  the 
mediation  of  Pollio  and  Mxcenas,  and  confirmed  at 
Bmndusium  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Octavia  to 
Antony.  It  was  farther  celebrated,  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  tragic  poet  Pacuvius,  and  as  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  Virgil.  It  suffered  greatly  during 
the  ravages  of  the  Vandals  in  Italy  ; and  in  the  year 
836,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens. The  Greek  emperors  were  very  desirous  to 
retain  it  in  their  possession,  and  to  restore  its  ancient 
prosperity  ; but,  before  they  could  effect  theif  in- 
tended improvements,  they  were  driven  from  it  by 
the  Normans  under  William  I.  It  recovered  much 
of  its  splendour  during  the  successive  expeditions  to 
Palestine,  for  which  its  excellent  harbour  presented  a 
convenient  point  of  embarkation  j and  it  particularly 
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benefited  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Frederick, 
who  mide  it  a principal  place  of  rendezvous  to  hit  ar- 
maments for  the  Holy  Land ; but  by  the  loss  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  conquest  of  the 
eatt  by  the  Turks,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
trade  of  the  Levant,  the  town  of  Brindisi  lost  all  its 
importance,  and  was  reduced  to  a state  of  desolation, 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 

Of  ancient  Brundusium  little  row  remains  but  the 
column  of  the  light-house  ; a large  marble  bason,  into 
which  the  water  flows  from  brazen  heads  of  deer;  num- 
bers of  broken  pillars,  which  have  been  removed  from 
their  former  stations  to  the  comers  of  the  streets,  to 
protect  the  houses  from  the  wheels  of  carts  ; frequent 
fragments  of  coarse  mosaic,  which  had  composed  the 
floors  of  ancient  habitations  ; inscriptions,  coins,  ru- 
ins of  aqueducts,  and  a few  other  similar  vestiges  of 
antiquity. 

Of  the  present  city  of  Brindisi,  the  walls  still  in- 
clude a large  space  ; but  the  inhabited  houses  do  not 
occupy  hall  the  inclosure.  The  streets  are  crooked 
and  badly  paved ; the  buildings  mean  and  ruinous  in 
their  appearance  ; and  none  of  the  public  edifices  in 
any  respect  remarkable.  The  only  structures  at  all 
deserving  of  notice,  are  the  cathedral,  built  by  king 
Roger,  and  dedicated  to  St  Theodore  ; the  citadel, 
a large  and  stately  building,  erected  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  to  defend  the  northern  branch  of  the 
harbour,  and  repaired  by  Charles  V. ; and  the  walls 
of  a palace,  near  the  port,  built  by  Walter  de  Bri- 
enne,  of  gray  stone,  divided,  at  regular  distances,  by 
broad  courses  of  black  marble,  but  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  pulled  down,  to  supply  materials 
for  the  new  canal  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  har- 
bour. 

But  the  most  remarkable  object  in  Brindisi  is  its 
double  harbour,  which  hAS  a very  peculiar  appear- 
ance, and  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  Adriatic.  Two 
promontories  stretching  out  gradually  as  they  ad- 
vance into  the  sea,  form  the  outer  port,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  by  the  island  of  St 
Andrew  lying  between  the  capes,  and  which  thus 
presents  a large  triangular  space,  in  which  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  may  safely  ride  at  anchor.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  bay,  where  the  two  promontories  unite 
to  form  an  angle,  is  a narrow  channel,  admitting  the 
water  into  the  inner  port,  which  extends  itself  on  each 
side  in  the  shape  of  a semicircle,  embracing  the  city 
like  two  arms,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a stag’s 
head  and  horns.  From  this  appearance,  the  name 
Brundusium  is  supposed  to  have  originated,  which  » 
said  to  be  an  old  Massapian  word,  signifying  the 
head  of  a deer.  This  harbour  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  earthquake,  as  the  hills  around  it  are 
upon  an  exact  level,  and  exhibit  parallel  correspond- 
ent strata.  It  extends  two  miles  and  a half  in  length, 
and  is  twelve  hundred  feet  broad  at  the  widest  part. 
It  has  a great  depth  of  water,  is  sheltered  by  the  hills 
and  the  town  on  every  side,  and  is  excellently  adapt- 
ed for  every  purpose  of  navigation  and  trade.  The 
communication  between  the  two  havens,  was  former- 
ly marked  out  by  means  of  lights,  placed  upon  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected  on  a rising 
ground  in  a direct  line  with  the  channel.  Only  one 


of  these,  of  a green  and  white  marble,  raniiiH  enter  3isi* 
upon  its  pedestal.  Its  capital  is  adorned  with  fi pnt  w v— 
of  syrens  and  tritons,  intermingled  with  the  acimhus 
leaf ; and  upon  the  summit  is  a circular  vase,  which 
formerly  contained  the  fire.  The  soil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  is  light  and  good,  and  produ- 
ces excellent  cotton,  of  which  the  inhabitants  mwn- 
facture  stockings  and  gloves.  The  position  of  tbe 
place  is  centrical,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples a liner  situation  for  trade  is  not  to  be  found.  But, 
bv  one  fatal  circumstance,  the  obstruction  of  the 
channel,  which  unites  the  outer  and  inner  havens,  this 
unhappy  city  was  deprived  of  all  its  natural  advurti- 
ges,  and  desolated  by  the  most  afflicting  evils.  Its 
ruin  may  be  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Julius  Crar, 
when,  in  order  to  block  up  the  fleet  of  Pompey,  be 
drove  piles,  and  threw  heaps  of  rubbish  into  the  space 
of  communication.  In  the  nfteenth  century  the  prince 
of  Taranto  caused  several  ships  to  be  sunk  » tbe 
middle  of  the  passage,  to  prevent  the  royalists  firm 
entering  the  port,  and  thus  provided  a resting  place 
for  the  sand  and  sea-weed,  which  soon  accumulated  to 
such  a degree,  ars  to  render  the  entrance  impassable 
to  vessels  of  every  description.  In  1752,  the  biak 
had  increased  so  much,  that,  except  in  rainy  season!, 
and  during  violent  easterly  winds,  even  the  warts 
were  completely  excluded ; and,  from  that  period, 
the  inner  port  became  a green  fetid  lake,  full  of  nox- 
ious insects,  and  infectious  effluvia;  ; so  that  no  fish 
could  live  in  it  but  eels,  and  no  boat  ply  upon  its  sur- 
face but  the  smallest  canoes.  The  low  grounds  it 
each  end  were  converted  into  stagnant  marshes,  the 
vapours  of  which  created  every  summer  an  actual 
pestilence,  which,  in  the  course  oF  a few  years,  <k- 
atroyed  or  drove  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, so  that  from  18,000  they  were  reduced,  in 
17f>6,  to  5000  miserable  looking  creatures,  torment- 
ed with  agues  and  fevers ; and  of  this  number  not  less 
than  1500  were  carried  to  their  graves  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1775,  in  a climate,  which,  SO  years  beforr, 
was  esteemed  so  salubrious  and  balsamic,  that  the 
convents  in  Naples  were  accustomed  to  send  their 
consumptive  friars  to  Brindisi  for  the  restoration  cf 
their  health.  In  thi3  state  of  wretchedness  the  re- 
maining citizens  applied  for  relief  to  Don  Carlo  De- 
marco, one  of  the  king’s  ministers,  who  was  himself* 
native  of  Brindisi  ; and,  in  consequence  of  thtt  re- 
presentation, Don  Andrea  Pigonati,  an  able  engi- 
neer, was  sent  with  plans  and  instructions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour.  The  marshes,  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  inner  port,  have  been  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  a dam  constructed  to  prevent  the  water 
from  returning  upon  those  low  grounds.  The  chan- 
nel has  been  cleared  so  far,  as  to  form  a canal  with  a 
depth  of  two  fathoms  of  water,  capable  of  admittrj 
pretty  large  boats,  and  to  afford  a free  passage  to  the 
sea,  which  now  rushes  in  and  out  at  every  tide  tntb 
great  impetuosity,  giving  motion  to  the  water  of  tbe 
inner  harbour,  which  is  thus  again  rendered  purear-3 
wholesome.  In  clearing  this  opening,  several  sell* 
and  medals  were  found  by  the  workmen  ; and  oiay 
of  the  oak  piles  which  had  been  driven  in  by  Cara:, 
and  which  had  remained  above  eighteen  centuries  se- 
ven feet  under  the  sand,  were  drawn  up  in  as  frrdi  J 
state  as  if  they  had  been  cut  only  a month  befor?. 
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Brindley.  The  canal  or  gut  is  designed  to  extend  in  a strait  line 
— y— ' seven  huodred  yards  ; and,  if  the  plan  were  accom- 

{ dished,  a harbour  will  be  formed,  completely  Und- 
ocked, capable  of  containing  a whole  navy,  and  of 
admitting  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden.  But  ap~ 
prehensions  arc  entertained,  whether  the  work  can  be 
properly  secured  against  accidents,  and  kept  in  a 
sufficient  state  of  repair,  without  a considerable  an- 
nual cxpence  ; and  great  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  rendering  toe  piers  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  violence  of  tne  sea,  and  preventing  the  reaccu- 
mulation  of  the  sand  by  the  tides.  By  these  opera- 
tions, however,  a return  of  health,  and  a prospect  of 
commercial  prosperity,  have  been  already  opened  to 
the  citizens  of  Brindisi ; who  have  resolved,  in  gra- 
titude for  so  great  blessings,  to  erect  a statue  to  the 
king,  with  inscriptions  upon  its  pedestal  to  the  mi- 
nister and  his  agents. 

Since  this  town  was  visited  by  Mr  Swinburne, 
these  improvements  have  been  carrying  on  under  the 
direction  of  Don  Carlo  Pollio,  an  able  engineer.  In 
removing  the  earth  from  one  of  the  ranks,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  marshy  grounds,  the 
workmen  discovered  the  foundation  of  a house,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a Roman.  The 
distribution  of  the  apartments,  level  with  the  ground, 
the  canal  for  the  bath,  and  the  bed-chambcr,  with 
mosaic  work,  and  the  motto  of  bene  dormio , I sleep 
well,  were  distinctly  teen.  Among  the  rubbish  there 
were  also  found  the  statue  of  a woman,  and  two 
heads  of  ancient  philosophers. 

Beside  the  causes  which  we  have  already  assigned 
for  the  ruin  of  Brindisi,  there  is  another  which  is 
deserving  of  notice.  During  the  long  war  which  the 
Venetians  waged  against  the  Turks,  a fleet  of  the 
republic  was  always  stationed  in  the  port  of  this 
city.  The  Venetians  admired  the  wines  which  were 
made  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  paid  a high  price 
for  them.  The  avarice  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
was  greater  than  their  prudence  ; they  tore  up  all 
their  olive  trees,  and  replaced  them  witn  vines,  in  or- 
der to  supply  a demand  which  they  never  seem  to 
have  regarded  as  temporary.  But  when  the  Vene- 
tians left  Brindisi,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  could 
not  find  a market,  while  oil  was  not  to  be  had.  Po- 
pulation 2042.*  East  Dong.  17°  40',  North  Lat. 
40°  48'.  See  Swinburne*!  Travels  in  the  two  Ski* 
lies,  vol.  i.  p.  383. ; Stolberg’s  Travels  in  Germany , 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicuy , 1791,  1792;  and  An. 
notes  des  Voyages , &c.  par  Malthe  Brun,  tom.  iii. 
p.209.  (jt 

BRINDLEY,  James,  was  one  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  unlettered  and  uneducated  men,  who,  sustain- 
ed solely  by  the  powers  of  their  own  minds,  have 
used  them  with  such  wisdom  and  success,  as  to  ac- 
quire not  merely  parochial  or  provincial  celebrity, 
but  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  age  and  nation 
in  which  they  lived,  and  leave  to  posterity,  in  their 
productions,  a lasting  monument  of  their  intellectual 
resources.  It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  as  well  as  for  his  country,  that  he 
was  cotemporary  with  a nobleman,  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  whose  liberality  and  science  conferred 


distinction  on  his  rank.  Without  such  a concurrence,  Brindley, 
an  opportunity  might  have  been  wanting  to  this  in-  *"*— v~"- - ' 
genious  projector,  of  convincing  the  world,  that  his 
projects,  though  bold  and  surprising,  were  not  im- 
practicable. James  Brindley'  was  born  at  Tunsted, 
in  the  parish  of  Worm  hill  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  year 
1716.  The  total  neglect  of  his  education  is  attribu- 
ted to  domestic  difficulties,  incurred,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, by  his  father’s  imprudent  devotion  to  field- 
sports,  though  he  possessed  but  a very  small  free- 
hold. Young  Brindley,  in  consequence  of  his  fa- 
ther’s indiscretion,  was  obliged  to  lend  his  childhood 
to  such  labour  as  it  was  equal  to,  instead  of  employ- 
ing it  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  future  improve 
ment  in  letters,  or  in  science.  Having  reached  hi* 
seventeenth  year,  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to  Mr 
Bennett,  a millwright,  near  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire  ; 
in  which  employment  he  soon  taught  his  master  to 
confide  in  his  judgment,  and  stood  much  above  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  millers.  Before  the  expiration 
of  hit  apprenticeship,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing that  his  master,  who  was  now  grown  old,  derived 
a comfortable  subsistence  for  his  family  from  his  in- 
dustry and  reputation.  Some  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  his  devotion  to  his  favourite  occupations  from  the 
following  fact : Mr  Bennett  having  inspected  an  en- 
gine paper-mill,  had  undertaken  to  erect  one ; but, 
before  its  completion,  a millwright,  wlto  happened 
to  sec  it,  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  it  would  never 
work  as  was  proposed.  Brindley,  who  appears  to 
have  doubted  the  correctness  of  his  master’s  repre- 
sentation, took  the  pains  to  visit  it  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  which  he  performed  in  the  only  interval 
that  could  be  spared  him,  betwixt  the  Saturday  even- 
ing and  Monday  morning  following.  His  sugges- 
tions are  said  to  have  enabled  his  master  not  merely 
to  execute  his  promise,  but  to  improve  upon  the  ori- 
ginal design. 

As  soon  as  he  was  free  to  act  for  himself,  he 
professed  the  occupation  of  millwright  on  his  own 
account  ; and,  before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth 
year,  his  name  was  in  the  highest  repute  in  all  the 
counties  in  his  vicinity.  Some  of  the  principal  works 
to  which  he  owed  his  reputation  in  those  parts,  were 
a water-engine,  which  he  erected  in  the  year  1752, 
at  Clifton  in  Lancashire,  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
some  coal-mines ; a silk-mill,  which  he  was  employed 
to  construct  at  Congleton  in  Cheshire  ; and  a steam- 
engine,  the  boiler  of  which  was  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  the  cylinders  of  wood  hooped  together,  which 
he  erected  near  Newcastlc-under  line.  From  this 
time  his  whole  strength  was  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  inland  navigation ; in  which  important  de- 
sign he  co-operated  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

His  Grace,  having  calculated  the  gains  that  might 
accrue  from  a canal  which  should  connect  his  estate 
at  Worsley,  containing  valuable  coal-mines,  with  the 
populous  and  manufacturing  town  of  Manchester, 
called  in  the  advice  and  practical  ability  of  Mr  Brind- 
ley. After  a careful  survey,  he  pronounced  the 
work,  though  difficult,  not  impracticable.  The  plan 
finally  proposed,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  an 
act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1759,  was,  to  car- 


• Stolberg,  who  visited  Brindisi  in  1792,  makes  the  population  of  Brindisi  6000,  but  wc  have  followed  a later  writer  M* 
Ange  Msaci,  who  has  written  a learned  memoir  on  the  origin,  manners,  and  actual  state  of  the  Albanese. 
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Brindley.  ry  ths  canal  over  the  river  Irwell,  near  Barton  Bridge,  to  see  his  plans  delineated,  they  have  even  ben  cir. 

to  Manchester,  and  to  lead  off  a branch  to  Longford  ried  into  execution  without  having  ever  been  txpreit. 
Bridge,  in  Stratford.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  ed  in  figures.  To  aid  the  abstraction  of  his  mbd, 
without  the  aid  of  locks,  by  preserving  the  same  lc-  when  engaged  in  complex  arrangements,  be  wu  ac- 
vel  through  the  whole  course -of  the  canal.  After  customcd  to  retire  to  his  bed,  and  remain  there  uB 
many  difficulties  had  been  surmounted,  of  sufficient  the  design  was  mentally  completed,  sometimes  » 
magnitude  to  have  deterred  an  ordinary  man  from  long  as  two  or  three  days.  His  memory,  which  was 
the  undertaking,  the  great  labour  remained,  which  never  taught  to  distrust  itself,  and  commit  its  p«. 
was,  to  carry  the  canal  over  the  river  at  the  height  sessions  to  paper,  was  in  no  danger  of  sufferin'*  mrr 
of  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  link  in  his  mechanical  arrangement  to  escape.  Of 
Though  Brindley  was  confident  of  the  practicability  this  he  was  ao  confident  from  experience,  that  he  of. 
of  the  design,  he  wished  his  Grace  to  take  the  opt-  ten  declared,  if  lie  had  time  enough  to  complete  his 
nion  of  some  able  engineer  before  the  attempt  was  combinations,  he  was  perfectly  secure  of  retaining 
made.  A gentleman  was  accordingly  consulted,  to  every  part  of  the  design,  however  complex. 

•whom  the  scheme  appeared  to  demand  ridicule  rather  Mr  Brindley  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great 
than  deliberation.  He  is  stated  to  have  said,  “ that  powers  of  mind,  but  they  never  possessed  that  Bra- 
he had  often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but  was  bility  of  application  which  might  have  been  prods- 

never  before  shewn  where  any  of  them  might  be  ccd  by  the  various  exercises  of  a liberal  education, 

erected.*’  Neither  Brindley's  confidence,  nor  the  He  thought  vigorously  and  justly  in  his  own  parti. 

Duk  -’-s  acquiecceace  in  his  judgment,  was  shaken  by  cular  sphere  ; but  when  placed  in  ctrcumstancet  m 

this  declaration.  The  work  was  begun  in  Septem-  which  it  was  natural  he  should  apply  his  reason  to 

her  1 760,  and  in  the  July  of  the  year  following  a subjects  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  he  expm*d 
boat  floated  along  the  aqueduct.  The  design  ex-  all  that  uneasiness  which  must  arise  in  a mind  fond  of 
tended  witli  the  progress  of  the  work  ; and  another  order  in  the  midst  of  inextricable  confusion.  Hrect 
branch  was  opened  from  the  canal,  which  was  to  be  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  after  having  once  teeca 
carried  over  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Bollan,  besides  play  in  London,  he  declared,  that  the  spectacle  pro* 
many  deep  vallies,  in  its  extension  to  the  tideway  in  duced  such  distraction  of  thought,  as  to  train  ban 
Mersey.  Here  the  obstruction  of  locks  was  also  for  some  time  for  his  customary  pursuits,  and  be 

avoided.  High  mounds  of  earth  were  raised  across  never  would  repeat  the  experiment.  During  sewn! 

the  vailics,  the  ndges  of  which  became  the  bed  of  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Mr  Brindley  was  affiictrd 

the  canal.  In  order  to  reduce  the  labour  and  cost  with  a hectic  fever  almost  without  intermission.  He 

of  the  work,  Brindley  suggested  the  simple  method  did  not  survive  hia  fifty-sixth  year.  He  died  Sep* 

of  bringing  boats  filled  with  earth  along  the  channel,  tember  27.  1772,  and  was  buried  at  New  Chapel to 

as  far  as  it  was  wrought ; at  which  point  a caisson,  or  Staffordshire.  See  Biograph.  Britan,  (j.  m.) 

cistern  made  of  timber,  received  the  boat,  and  the  BRINE  Sprixos.  See  Salt. 
bottom  being  opened,  its  load  of  earth  descended,  BR.1SAC,  Biiisach,  or  Breysach,  a city  of  G«r- 
and  gradually  displaced  the  water.  In  consequence  many,  and  capital  of  Brisgaw  in  Alsace,  was  former* 

of  the  successful  issue  of  this  undertaking,  the  re-  ly  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Europe,  and,  from 

mainder  of  Mr  Brindley’s  very  useful  life  was  chiefly  its  strength,  has  been  denominated  the  Citadel  of  Ak 

employed  ill  making  surveys,  laying  out  canals,  and  sacc,  the  Head  of  Germany,  the  Pillow  of  Austria. 

sometimes  superintending  the  execution  of  his  plans.  In  1331,  it  was  mortgaged  by  the  Emperor  Loan 

Of  this  nuipber,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Grand  of  Bavaria,  to  Otto  Duke  of  Austria,  and  the  train- 

Trunk  Navigation,  as  he  called  it,  which  is  carried  fer  was  ratified  by  Charles  V.  in  13+8.  Gustavoi 

through  a space  of  ninety-three  miles,  from  the  Horne,  a Swedish  general,  after  having  acquired 

Trent  to  the  Mersey.  This  design  was  completed  great  advantages  over  the  imperial  army,  made  aa  at* 

in  eleven  years,  five  years  after  the  decease  of  the  tempt  upon  Brisac  in  1633,  but  was  thwarted  in  b*» 

projector.  It  was  furnished  with  seveuty-six  locks,  designs  by  the  activity  of  the  Duke  of  l'errar*.  In 

ana  conducted  through  not  less  than  five  tunnels,  one  1638,  it  was  besieged  bv  Bernard  of  Saxony,  Dube 

of  which  pierces  through  Air-Castle-hill,  and  is  2880  of  Weimar,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  after  having 

yards  in  length,  and  more  than  seventy  yards  below  been  reduced  bv  famine  to  such  extremities,  that  the 

the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  counties  of  Durham,  governor  found  it  necessary  to  place  guards  upcs 

Westmoreland,  Lancaster,  York,  Chester,  Stafford,  the  burying  grounds,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from 

Worcester,  Warwick,  Somerset,  Sarum,  Devon,  digging  up  and  devouring  the  dead.  It  was  too s 

Hants,  and  Oxford,  have  all  derived  local  improve-  after  occupied  by  the  Marshal  of  Guebriant  in  the 

snent  and  advantages,  either  from  bis  surveys,  plans,  name  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  to  whom  it  w*i 

or  superintendence  of  inland  navigations.  Tt  is  pro-  formerly  ceded,  both  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia »® 

bablr,  that  a man  more  unlettered  than  Brindley  ne-  16+8,  and  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659 

vrr  obtained  distinction  in  any  pursuit  connected  with  it  was  restored  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1TO 

science.  If  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  he  after  a stone  bridge,  built  over  the  Rhine  in  it*  ***■ 

could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  nity,  had  been  destroyed.  It  was  taken  again  by  the 

writing  was  confined  to  a few  occasional  letters  to  French  in  1704,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  under 

kit  friends,  and  his  reading  appears  to  have  been  al-  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after  the  trenches  had  been 

most  a*  circumscribed  as  his  writing.  opened  against  it  only  three  days  ; but,  upon 

So  little  did  the  operations  of  his  mind  depend  cion  of  treachery,  its  governor.  Count  D’Arce,  •** 

upon  the  use  of  visible  signs,  that  the  combinations  beheaded  ; the  second  in  command.  Count  Marwp* 

of  his  machinery  were  often  formed  without  their  •entenccd  to  have  his  sword  broken  over  his  bead  by 

aid  i and,  when  hit  employer*  have  expressed  ao  wish  the  haads  of  the  common  hangman  j and  all 
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if.  signed  the  capitulation  subjected  to  punishment.  It 
ot-  was  restored  to  the  empire  in  1715,  with  many  of  its 
strong  works  dismantled;  and  in  1741,  its  fortifica- 
tions were  completely  destroyed  by  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  A 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine  was  also  broken 
down,  and  there  is  now  only  a ferry  in  its  place.  It 
it  thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet,  as  it  appeared 
in  1685,  before  it  had  undergone  these  successive  de- 
molitions. “ The  town  of  ISriaac  riseth  all  on  a hill, 
which  is  a considerable  height.  There  were  near  it 
two  hills  ; the  one  is  taken  within  the  fortifications, 
and  the  other  is  so  well  levelled  with  the  ground, 
that  one  cannot  so  much  as  find  out  where  it  was. 
All  the  ground  about,  for  many  miles,  is  plain,  so 
that  from  the  hill,  as  from  a cavalier,  one  can  see  ex- 
actly well,  especially  with  the  help  of  a perspective, 
all  the  motions  of  an  army  in  case  of  a siege.  The 
fortification  is  of  a huge  compass,  above  a French 
league,  indeed  almost  a German  league.  The  bas- 
tions arc  quite  filled  with  earth ; they  arc  faced  with 
brick,  and  have  a huge  broad  ditch  full  of  water 
round  them.  The  counterscarp,  the  covered  way, 
(which  hath  a palisade  within  a parapet),  and  the 
glacis , are  all  well  executed.  There  is  a half  moon 
befcrc  every  cortin ; the  ba&tions  have  no  oriUons 
except  one  or  two  ; and  the  cortins  are  so  disposed, 
that  a good  part  of  them  defendeth  the  bastion.  The 
garrison  of  this  place,  in  time  of  war,  must  needs  be 
8000  or  10,000  men.  Tlicrc  hath  not  been  much 
done  of  late  to  this  place,  only  the  ditch  is  so  ad- 

{'listed  that  it  is  all  defended  by  the  flanks  of  the 
>astlons."  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  27  miles  north  of  Basic,  and  40  from  Stras- 
burgh.  N.  Lat.  48°  6V$  E.  Long.  7*  4 (q) 
BRISAC,  New,  a town  of  France,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Colmar,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  is  situated  directly  opposite  to  Old  Brisac, 
and  stands  about  a mile's  distance  from  the  left 
shore  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  built  by  Louis  XI V. 
and  fortified  by  the  celebrated  Vauban.  It  stands 
entirely  on  a plain,  and  the  streets  arc  so  regularly  dis- 
posed,  that  all  the  gates  may  be  seen  from  the  market- 
place. It  contains  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  (q) 
BRISSOT,  James  Peter,  from  whom  the  only 
party  justly  denominated  republican,  that  possessed 
the  powers  of  government  during  the  French  revo- 
lution, received  the  name  of  Bris&otines.  This 
ardent  political  reformer  was  born  at  Chartres,  in 
the  Orleamiois,  in  the  year  1754.  His  father, 
who  was  a traitcur  or  master  of  an  eating  house, 
having  designed  him  for  the  law,  gave  him  a liberal 
education,  aud  enabled  him  to  serve  as  clerk  five 
cars,  with  a view  to  that  profession.  He  had, 
owever,  before  the  end  of  that  period,  contracted  a 
dislike  either  to  the  study  or  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  the  resolution  which  he  soon  took  of  abandoning 
the  pursuit,  naturally  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure 
of  lus  father.  From  this  lime  he  depended  solely 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  the  aid  of  some  friends, 
•who  were  willing  to  support  him  in  the  application 
of  his  talents  to  general  literature.  His  exertions 
were  sufficiently  profitable,  coupled  as  they  wcie  with 
habits  of  the  strictest  economy,  to  enable  him  to  sub- 
sist himself,  at  Paris  ; and  on  his  father's  death,  he 
was  also  able  to  discharge  his  pecuniary  obligations 
to  his  friends.  Politics  appear  to  have  engaged  lus 


principal  attention  from  the  commencement  of  his 
studies,  and  he  now  presented  the  public  with  the 
first  fruits  of  his  labours,  as  the  superintendant  of 
a publication  at  Boulogne,  entitled  Courier  rfc 
V Europe.  This  paper  was  soon  suppressed  by  go- 
vernment, when  Brissot  took  up  his  residence  once 
more  at  Paris.  Before  he  quitted  Boulogne,  he  had, 
however,  been  introduced  to  the  mother  of  his  futurr* 
wife,  who  kept  a lodging-house  at  that  place.  Her 
daughter.  Mademoiselle  Dupont,  was  engaged  by 
Mad.  dc  Gcnlis,  as  reader  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  When  she  became  the  wife  of 
Brissot,  she  discharged  the  duties  of  the  conjugal  re- 
lation so  well,  as  to  obtain  the  particular  commenda- 
tion of  Mad.  Roland  for  her  domestic  virtues.  The 
productions  of  Briuot's  pen  at  this  period,  (about 
the  years  1780  and  1761,)  were  the  Theory  of  Crt- 
miua*  Law,  2 vols.  8vo ; the  commencement  of  a 
work,  entitled,  A Philosophical  Library  of  Criminal 
Law , which  was  afterwards  completed  in  10  volumes; 
one  volume  on  Truth,  intended  to  be  preliminary-  to  * 
a more  ample  discussion  ; and  two  discourses  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  Criminal  Law , which  were 
crowned  at  the  Academy  of  Chalons  sur  Maine. 
Brissot,  who  possessed  all  the  aeal  of  a political  re- 
former from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career, 
soon  took  leave  of  Paris ; and,  having  made  a short 
visit  to  Geneva  and  Neufchatel,  passed  over  into 
England,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  London,  in  pro- 
secution of  a design  of  conducting  a periodical  pub- 
lication, to  be  entitled,  “ A Universal  Correspondence 
on  points  interesting  to  the  welfare  of  Man,  and  of 
Society."  London  was  chosen  as  the  centre  where 
information  was  to  be  collected  from  all  point*,  and 
from  which  it  was  to  issue  in  all  directions  through 
the  medium  of  this  publication.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought  possible  to  evade  the  restriction  upon  the 
press  in  France,  and  illuminate  that  country,  by  means 
of  presses  employed  in  England,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  The  design  failed,  and  the  cost  of  the 
experiment  subjected  Brissot  to  an  arrest  in  London, 
from  which  he  was  freed  by  the  liberality  of  a friend. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  pursued  the  same  course 
of  literary  and  political  labour ; and  being  connected, 
as  was  supposed,  with  the  Marquis  of  Pelleport  in  a 
ublication  which  gave  great  offence  to  government, 
e was  committed  to  the  Bastile  in  July  1784.  Hw 
liberation  was  soon  obtained  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; but  it  was  not  long  before 
a lettre  de  cachet  was  again  issued  against  him,  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  which  he  had  made  on  the 
administration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  At  this 
time  he  was  a resident  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  received 
a liberal  salary  as  secretary  to  the  chancery  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  He  escaped  imprisonment  by  a • 
iournev  to  Holland,  and  a temporary  abode  at  Mech- 
lin, wnere  be  edited  a paper,  called  The  Courier 
Belgique.  Unable  to  succeed  in  his  plans  of  political 
improvement  in  Europe,  in  the  year  1788  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  de- 
signs of  the  society  called  Les  Amis  dex  AWr,  which 
aimed  at  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery  ; and  also  in 
order  to  choose  some  part  of  the  American  territory, 
to  which  a colony  of  the  French  were  to  emigrate, 
and  to  erect  themselves  there  into  a pure  republic. 
Before  his  departure  from  Paris,  his  thoughts  had 
been  much  employed  on  the  subject  of  America^ 
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connection)  and  a work  was  produced  by  bim  in  con- 
— v'’*'"*  junction  with  Ciaviere,  entitled,  44  The  Commerce  of 
America  with  Europe,  particularly  with  France  and 
Great  Britain,  stated  and  explained  and,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  western  world,  he  published  his  travels 
in  America ; more  remarkable  for  the  display  of  the 
sanguine  views  and  wishes  of  the  writer,  than  for  pro- 
found and  just  reflection. 

At  length,  the  events  which  immediately  preceded 
the  French  revolution,  promised  to  the  ardent  mind 
of  Brissot  that  amelioration  of  the  social  state,  which 
had  long  employed  his  speculations,  and  animated  his 
exertions.  Previous  to  the  assembly  of  the  states 
general,  he  published  a plan  of  conduct  for  the  de- 
puties of  the  people.  On  the  storming  of  the  Bastile, 
the  keys  were  deposited  with  him.  He  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Jacobin  club.  Frequent  publications, 
tending  to  republicanism,  issued  from  his  pen  ; and 
on  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes,he  uo  longer  hesi- 
tated to  lend  his  voice  to  the  establishment  of  that  form 
of  government.  In  the  year  1791,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  tiie  representatives  in  the  legislative  assembly,  of 
which  he  was  also  appointed  secretary.  Though  it 
is  certain  that  several  in  that  celebrated  body  possess- 
ed talents,  and  had  made  acquirements,  far  exceed- 
ing those  of  Brissot,  yet  such  was  his  zeal,  activity, 
and  reputation  for  integrity,  that  he  was  regarded,  as, 
in  some  sort,  the  leader  of  the  party  called  Girondists ; 
which  party  was,  in  a great  measure,  composed  of 
men  the  most  distinguished  in  all  France,  both  for 
literary  and  scientific  attainment,  and  for  public  vir- 
tue. Brissot  himself  was  an  honourable  pattern 
of  the  self-denying  virtues.  His  abode  was  up  four 
pair  of  stairs,  and  his  income  arose  solely  from  the 
sale  of  a newspaper,  of  which  he  was  a proprietor, 
and  his  stipend  as  deputy.  The  fluctuating  policy 
of  Louis  XVI.  induced  him  to  commit  to  Bnssot  the 
appointment  of  a new  and  popular  ministry,  on  the 
removal  of  Delcssart  and  his  colleagues  from  power. 
Dumourier,  Ciaviere,  and  Roland,  were  appointed, 
and  the  ruin  of  La  Fayette  was  decreed.  Articles  of 
accusation  against  that  general  were  soon  exhibited, 
signed  by  Brissot  and  six  other  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, in  which  surmise  supplied  the  place  of  evi- 
dence. Though  it  may  be  thought  that  the  writings 
of  Brissot  at  this  time  naturally  prepared  the  way  for 
the  atrocities  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  yet  during 
the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  he  was  not  inactive 
on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  several  lives  were  pre- 
served by  his  exertions.  That  event  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  suspension  of  the  king’s  authority;  and 
the  declaration  to  the  neutral  powers  on  that  occasion, 
was  the  production  of  Brissot.  On  the  meeting  of 
the  national  convention,  a body  very  differently  con- 
stituted from  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  though 
Brissot  took  his  place  as  member  for  the  department 
of  Eure  and  Loire,  he  soon  found  himself  engaged  in 
an  unequal  conflict,  with  a faction  formidablcfor  their 
intrepidity  and  ferocity,  if  not  for  their  talents,  and 
now  rendered  invincible  by  possessing  the  favour  of 
the  Parisian  populace.  This  party,  which  was  de- 
scribed by  the  name  of  the  Mountain,  consisted  part- 
ly of  the  partisans  of  the  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans, 
partly  of  ambitious  demagogues,  who  wished  to  abuse 
the  came  of  liberty  to  the  worn  purposes  of  tyranny, 
and  perhaps  of  a small  number  of  honest  but  fierce 
and  intractable  supporters  of  pure  democracy. 


Against  such  men  as  Marat,  Danton,  Robeipimt,  fcaut 
and  their  fit  coadjutors  and  adherents,  the  compare-  y. 
tive  moderation  and  mild  policy  of  the  friends  of 
Brissot  were  not  likely  long  to  maintain  their  ground. 

In  vain  did  Brissot  and  his  companions  attempt  to 
save  the  king  from  the  scaffold,  after  having  found 
him  guilty  at  the  bar.  In  vain  did  they  warn  thcpeo< 
pie  of  their  danger  from  factious  leaders  and  artful  * 
declauners.  The  invading  army  was  within  the  froo- 
tiers  of  the  republic  ; Dumourier  had  abandoned  his 
post ; and  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
threatened  Paris  with  desolation.  Terror  has  an  eaiy 
conflict  with  reason ; and  the  only  true  friends  of  the 
people  that  yet  remained  in  the  metropolis  were  ren- 
dered objects  of  popular  suspicion  by  their  advernriet 
In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1793,  the  arrest  of 
the  faction  of  the  Girondists  was  decreed.  Bn  wot 
was  taken  in  his  attempt  to  fly  into  Switzerland,  after 
an  interval  of  several  months,  on  October  24,  1791 
Raised  upon  a seat  amidst  his  companions,  Brissot 
was  brought  to  a mock-trial  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  They  were  condemned  to  the  guillotine. 

The  night  preceding  their  execution,  they  pasted 
together,  and  on  the  fatal  morning,  Brissot  fell  be- 
neath the  knife, the  seventeenth  upon  the  list,  without 
betraying  any  marks  of  anger  or  dismay.  That  be 
mingled  in  the  struggles  of  a revolutionary  period 
without  guilt,  will  scarcely  be  believed  ; but  candour 
may  allow,  that  his  errors  arose,  rather  fromaoexceta 
of  ardour,  than  any  defect  of  principle  or  humaaity. 

See  Life  of  Bristol,  prefixed  to  his  Works.  (l.  m.) 

BRISTOL,  the  Caer  Brilo  of  the  Britons, and 
Brig fUston * of  the  Saxons,  stands  on  an  elevated  pe- 
ninsula, formed  by  the  rivers  Fromc  and  Avon,  part* 
lv  in  Somerset,  and  partly  in  Gloucestershire ; and 
for  wealth,  trade,  and  population,  is  the  second 
city  of  England.  According  to  a tradition  of  WiU 
ham  of  Worcester,  Bristol  was  built  by  Brennus,! 
prince  of  the  Britons,  380  years  before  the  Christian 
zra  ; in  allusion  to  which,  two  statues  are  placed 
over  St  John’s  gate,  emblematic  of  Brennus  and  Be- 
linus,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  conjointly  aftCT 
the  decease  of  their  father.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  Bristol  was,  at  an  early  period  of 
our  history,  a place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Gildas  under  the  name  of  Caer  Bn- 
to,  among  the  fortified  cities  of  Britain,  is  early  » 

A.  D.  4-30  ; and  also  by  Nennius  in  620,  in  his  enu- 
meration of  the  28  cities  of  Britain.  It  was  first  en- 
compassed with  a strong  wall  by  Robert,  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  Henry  I.,  who,  in  1130,  also  rebuilt 
and  improved  the  castle,  which,  excluding  the  out- 
works, was  450  feet  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth. 
This  fortress  was  long  considered  a place  of  great 
strength,  and  stood  for  seven  centuries  the  subject  of 
much  negociation  and  contention.  It  was  razed  to 
the  ground  by  order  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1665, 
and  the  only  vestiges  which  remain,  are  now  incorpo- 
rated with  other  buildings.  Though  Bristol  ins 
often  been  the  scene  of  contention,  and  has  frequent- 
ly suffered  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  yet  it  has 
been  continually  increasing  in  extent  and  opuleaoe, 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  eminence  as  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  Besides  the  pentniu- 
la  between  the  Frome  and  the  Avon,  which  contain* 
the  old  town,  St  Michael’s  hill  and  King's  Down  oa 
the  north,  College  Green  on  the  west,  and  Radcliflt 
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oJ*  hill  on  the  south,  are  covered  with  public  and  pri- 
vate  buildings,  the  whole  extending  over  a surface  of 
nearly  1 500  acres  of  ground.  The  city  contains  600 
streets,  lanes,  squares,  courts,  See.  with  17  churches 
and  about  SO  chapels  or  meeting-houses.  It  is  above 
seven  miles  in  circumference,  two-thirds  of  it  being  on 
the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  river ; and  including 
the  suburbs  from  Lawrence  hill  on  the  east,  to  the  hot 
wells  on  the  west,  it  is  more  than  three  miles  in  length. 
The  streets  in  the  old  town  are  crowded  and  irregular, 
and  most  of  the  houses  3 re  built  of  wood  and  plan- 
ter. Great  improvements,  however,  have  lately  been 
made.  Many  of  the  streets  have  been  widened,  parti* 
cularly  the  avenues  leading  to  the  river,  which,  from 
being  formerly  very  steep,  arc  now  rendered  easy  and 
convenient.  But  the  suburbs,  and  the  external  parts 
of  the  city,  contain  the  most  elegant  and  spacious 
buildings,  which  are  composed  entirely  of  bnck  and 
stone ; all  other  materials  being  now  prohibited  in 
Bristol  by  act  of  parliament.  These  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  gentry,  merchants,  and  retired  tradesmen, 
or  let  as  lodging  houses.  The  principal  public  build- 
ing* are,  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St  Mary  Rad- 
cbffe,  and  the  exchange.  The  cathedral  is  only  a 
part  of  the  original  church  of  the  abbey  of  St  Au- 
gustine, which  was  partly  demolished  at  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  monastery  * and  when  Bristol  was  erected 
into  a bishop's  see  by  Henry  VIII.,  what  remained 
was  converted  into  the  present  cathedral.  It  is  1 7S 
feet  long,  and  128  broad,  and,  at  the  west  end,  has  a 
large  square  tower  130  feet  high,  ornamented  with 
battlements  and  4 pinnacles.  The  establishment  of 
the  cathedral  consists  of  a bishop,  a dean,  six  preben- 
daries, and  other  inferior  officers.  The  arch-deacon 
of  Dorset  has  also  a stall  in  the  cathedral.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  Radcliffe  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  on  Radcliffe  hill,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Simon  dc  Burton  in 
1292,  and  finished  in  1376,  and  was  then  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its  architecture  over 
all  England.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
with  a tower  and  spire  250  feet  high,  and  richly  or- 
namented with  carved  work  ; but  in  1445,  part  of 
the  spire  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  the  church 
much  damaged.  The  spire  has  never  since  been  re* 
built,  but  the  church  was  repaired  by  the  munificence 
of  William  Canninge,  a mayor  of  Bristol,  of  whom 
it  contains  two  beautiful  monumental  statues,  one  ha- 
bited as  a magistrate,  and  the  other  as  a priest,  he 
having,  in  hislatter  days,  taken  holy  orders.  Though 
a massy  and  lofty  building,  yet,  from  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  mason  work,  this  church  has  a light 
and  airy  appearance.  The  exchange,  in  Corn-street, 
is  a handsome  structure  in  the  Grecian  style,,  built 
by  Wood  the  architect  of  Bath,  at  the  cxpence  of 
50,000.  It  is  110  feet  in  front,  and  148  deep  ; 
and  the  place  intended  for  the  merchants  is  a peri* 
style  of  the  Corinthian  order,  90  feet  by  80,  capable 
of  containing  1440  persons.  The  merchants,  feel- 
ing the  want  of  an  accommodation  similar  to  Lloyd's 
in  London,  determined  upon  building  a commercial 
coffee  room  to  supply  the  deficiency.  A subscrip- 
tion was  accordingly  opened,  and  L 17,000  was 
raised  in  two  days,  L.  25  being  the  amount  of  each 
•hare.  The  entrance  to  the  building  it  from  Corn- 
b*rerL  under  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns,  »up- 
j>orting  a grand  pediment,  on  which  arc  placed  three 
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beautiful  colossal  statues,  representing  the  city  of  Bristol. 
Bristol  supported  by  navigation  and  commerce.  The 
grand  room  is  60  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  25  in  height. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  the  theatre  royal  in 
King's- street,  pronounced  by  Mr  Garrick  to  be  the 
completest  in  Europe  of  its  dimensions ; the  assem- 
bly rooms  in  Princc’s-strcet  ; the  guildhall,  mansion 
house,  and  custom-house.  There  are  several  bene- 
volent institutions  in  Bristol  ; among  which,  are  the 
eneral  hospital  for  the  reception  of  patients  of  every 
escription,  and  of  every  nation  ; Queen  Elizabeth's 
hospital,  in  which  100  t>oys  arc  maintained  and  edu- 
cated, six  of  whom  are  allowed  £ 10  each,  and  the. 
others  8 guineas,  to  bind  them  apprentices  ; Colston's 
hospital,  where  the  same  number  of  boys  arc  main- 
tained for  seven  years,  and  taught  and  apprenticed  in 
the  same  way.  This  benevolent  gentleman  founded 
another  hospital  in  1691,  for  12  men  and  12  women, 
with  an  allowance  of  3s.  per  week,  and  24  sacks  of 
coals  in  the  year,  for  which  he  appropriated  £ 25,000 ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  merchants  of  the  city,  he 
instituted  a third,  in  which  arc  maintained  18  men  on 
account  of  the  merchants,  and  12  men  and  women  on 
account  of  Mr  Colston.  Bristol  claims  the  honour 
of  having  shewn  to  the  rest  of  England  the  first  ex- 
ample of  a regular  provincial  infirmary.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1735,  through  the  exertions  and 
muuificcnce  of  John  Elbordye,  Esq.  and  Dr  Bony- 
thorn,  its  first  physician  and  treasurer,  seconded  with 
the  assistance  of  the  corporation  and  citizens  at  large. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  1810  amounted  to 
L.8968;  in  which  year  were  admitted  1225  in-pa- 
tients, and  2607  were  relieved  as  out-patients.  A 
new  wing  has  lately  been  added,  which  cost  about 

L.  10,000. 

The  quay  of  Bristol  is  one  uninterrupted  wharf  of 
hewn  stone,  extending  nearly  a mile  along  the  inner 
shores  of  the  Frome  and  Avon,  from  at  Giles  to 
Bristol  bridge.  At  flood  tides,  there  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels  to  ride  close  to 
the  walls,  and  discharge  their  cargoes  ; but  before 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  they  lay  a-ground  in 
the  mud,  at  low  water,  from  which  they -often  recei- 
ved considerable  damage.  This  circumstance,  toge- 
ther with  the  difficult  navigation  to  and  from  the 
Severn,  through  a narrow  river,  induced  the  in- 
habitants of  Bristol  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an 
act  to  improve  their  port,  and  to  amend  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Avon.  This  improvement  has  been 
oi  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  city,  and  is  a won- 
derful saving  of  time  and  expence  to  all  who  frequent 
the  port.  The  bed  of  the  Avon  and  Frome  has  been 
dammed  up  as  far  as  the  hot  wells,  and  a new  channel 
cut  for  the  river  through  Radcliffe  mouds;  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Avon  in  one  level  has  been  opened 
up  as  high  as  Keynsham.  The  harbour  is  now 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  vessels,  which  arc 
not  only  kept  afloat  at  the  quaySf  but  arc  enabled 
to  enter  the  locks,  and  go  to  sea  at  neap  tides.  Upon 
changing  the  course  of  the  Avon,  two  cast  iron 
bridges  were  erected  by  Mr  Jessop  over  the  new 
channel. 1 The  spsm  of  the  iron  work  of  each  arch 
is  100  feet,  and  the  rise  12  feet  6 inches,  or  A of  the 
span  : (See  Bridoe,  d. 54i.)  The  wet  docks  here 
are  very  extensive,  and  the  merchant  floating  dock 
is  said  to  exceed  in  dimensions  even  those  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth.  This  improvement  of  the  har. 
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Bristol.  hour  con  upward*  of  L.  300,000,  which  wai  raised 

"“'V'— • by  share*  of  L.  135  each. 

Bristol  has  long  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
first  commercial  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  trades 
with  more  independence  on  the  port  of  London  than 
any  other  place  in  Britain.  At  a very  early  period, 
it  carried  on  a considerable  traffic  with  every  pan  of 
# Europe.  Its  harbours  were  filled  with  vessels  from 
Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  which 
imported  much  foreign  wealth  into  the  country  ; and 
this  city  has  alway  been  ready  in  furnishing  ships  and 
money  for  the  service  of  the  nation.  Many  vessels 
were  fitted  out  at  this  port  for  the  purpese  of  disco* 
very;  and  its  merchants  were  among  the  first  that  en- 
tcred  into  the  West. India  trade,  and  engaged  in  the 
cod  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Before 
the  country  was  intersected  with  canals,  the  home 
trade  of  Bristol  was  greatly  supported  by  its  exten- 
sive communication  with  the  Severn,  Wye,  and  the 
Aher  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  the  island;  and  hence 
it  enjoyed  the  export  and  import  traffic  of  a large  part 
•f  the  kingdom.  Whatever  exportations  they  made 
to  any  part  of  the  woild,  they  could  import  the  full 
returns,  and  find  a market,  without  consigning  their 
cargoes  to  any  other  port.  But  since  the  canal  na- 
vigation was  established,  this  trade  has  consider- 
ably decreased,  as  the  goods  of  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
«ou  .now  find  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.  Its  foreign  commerce,  however,  is  in  a more 
flourishing  state,  the  principal  branch  of  which  is 
with  the  West  Indies.  They  carry  out  materials  for 
building,  and  every  article  necessary  for  clothing  and 
maintaining  the  inhabitants  ; and  bring  iu  return  the 
productions  of  the  islands,  such  as  cotton,  rum  and 
sugar,  &c.  with  which  they  supply  all  South  Wales, 
and  the  western  counties  of  England.  They  furnish 
the  western  cloth  manufactories  with  wool  from  Spain, 
•f  which  they  annually  import  from  4 to  6000  bags, 
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and  give  in  exchange  a variety  of  godds,  pwicobrly  If  - 
tin,  lead,  and  copper.  Great  quantities  of  gUs  ware  *— n* 
are  exported  to  Ireland  and  America,  especially  bo(. 
ties,  of  which  nearly  the  half  arc  filled  with  b err,  cy- 
dvr,  perry,  and  Bristol  water.  Bristol  carries  on 
also  a general  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe,  Portu- 
gal, the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and  Newfoundland. 

In  1787,  there  were  entered  at  the  custom-house  of 
Bristol, 

Inward . Outward. 

Ships.  Tons.  Shim.  Torn. 

British,  416  48,125  British,  382  46,729 

Foreign,  G9  11,112  Foreign,  66  10.445 

In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging 
to  this  port  amounted  to  365,  and  their  burthen  to 
55,809  tons  : Of  these,  328  were  engaged  in  the  fo. 
reign  trade,  30  were  coasters,  and  seven  fishing  ves. 
seis,  &c.  The  following  year  they  had  considerably 
^ncre.'sed  ; as  wc  find,  by  another  computation,  that 
they  then  amounted  to  392  vessels ; of  which  34  were 
employed  to  Jamaica  ; 38  to  the  Leeward  Islands;  50 
to  North  America;  S7  to  Africa;  33  to  Newfound- 
land ; 200  to  London,  Ireland,  and  the  Coutinent ; 
besides  103  trows  employed  in  the  trade  on  the  Se- 
vern and  Wye.  The  commerce,  however,  of  this 
port  received  a severe  check  during  the  last  and  pre- 
sent war.  The  hand  of  industry  was  paralized,  sod 
the  spirit  of  adventure  almost  entirely  extinguished. 

But  it  is  again  beginning  to  revive,  from  the  new  im- 
provements and  conveniences  of  its  harbour,  and  has 
rather  been  in  the  increase  during  this  year  or  two 
(1812):  for,  notwithstanding  the  distress  that  has 
occurred  in  the  commercial  world,  not  a single  bill 
has  been  returned  by  this  city  on  the  West  Indies. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  general  idea  of  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  commodities  imported  into 
this  city,  wc  have  collected,  in  the  following  Table, 
the  weekly  imports  of  the  three  last  months  of  1811. 
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Week  emliag  Od.  28.' 
1811. 


1 Petit  cudiof'  JVor.25.1 
1811. 

Commodities. 

H\ekemiim€Orn.tL 

1811. 

35  bags. 

331hhd«.5trs.3bbls. 

Sugar. 

- - 

583  hbdv  30  tn. 
75  lb*. 

20  puns. 

Bum, 

• 

IlOptitu.  SO  pipn. 

1 pipe. 

Lemons  and  oranges 

659  boxes,  9 chert*. 

43  butU 

Cyder, 

- 

16  pipe*. 

1012  bbl*. 

Wine, 

• . 

4 hhds.  3 pipe* 

5000  boxes. 

Lime  juice. 

1 hhd. 

225  hhd*. 

Cork, 

55  cwt. 

20  ton*. 

Pine  timber,  and 

49!  ptaw,  IWfrrt- 

35  ton*. 

plank. 

- 

182  log*. 

Birch  timber. 

6 pieces. 

1728  pieces. 

Box  wood. 

4ittJ  lb. 

61  ditto. 

Lath  wood. 

7 fathoms. 

1634  ditto. 

Musts  and  spars. 

me 

1000  feet. 

Staves, 

. 

420. 

.2510. 

Horn*, 

. 

3300. 

167.100. 

Cod  and  seal  oil. 

345  casks. 

123  bundles,  3 hhd*. 

T min  oil  and  blubber. 

Ay  hhd.  S3  tub. 

1 444  quintals. 

Cod-lith, 

• 

1242  o»U  3 M4*. 

1252  firkins,  613 

Cod-sounds, 

19  keg. 

casks. 

Seal  skirts,  • 

294  bundles. 

It  bales. 

Lard,  -s 

45  bbls. 

20  bblv 

Bacon, 

From 

9 ditto. 

139  trs.  26  half  bbl*. 

Pork, 

I re-land. 

11  ditto. 

2 crates. 

18  bogs,  7 picks. 
420  hhd*.  31  half 
bbl*.  63  casks. 

Butter,  J 

- 

50  casks. 

Commodities. 


Commodities. 


512  hda.  54tr*.8bbls. 
130  pun*.  3 hhd*. 

30  pipe*. 

91  pipe*. 

307  hhiK 
1 tierce. 

12  pun*.  7 bbl>. 

3 bbl*. 

400  sacks. 

45  cask*. 

10  half  chests. 

*0  bbl*. 

25  bbl*. 

40  ton*. 

3 ton*. 

8 tons. 

1 73  tons. 

11.500. 

10  cwt. 

177. 

Si 

1100k 

•Ad  deal  ends,  4918. 

- '4  bales. 

. 495  firkins. 

Prom  WbW. 

Ireland.  1H  b *#*. 

. 20  bale*.  1 09  bundles. 

. ,lnn  Ujuo.  29  cwt. 
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tol.  Bristol  has  many  considerable  manufactories,  which 
furnish  It  with  several  valuable  articles  of  exporta- 
tion. Glass-making  is  carried  on  to  a very  great 
extent,  and  is  greatly  increasing  j and  more  glass  is 
said  to  be  made  here  than  at  any  other  place  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  20  sugar-houses,  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  refining  of  sugars  ♦,  several  large  distil- 
leries, which  help  to  supply  the  London  market, and 
which  have  also  a considerable  foreign  exportation ; 
a brass  rolling  manufactory  ; extensive  iron  founder- 
ies,  where  cannon  are  cast  and  bored  ; a manufactory 
of  zinc  out  of  calamine  atone  t large  soap-works, 
where  the  best  hard  white  soap  is  made,  which  is  sent 
to  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  which  great 
quantities  are  exported  to  America  ; manufactures  of 
white  and  red  lead,  and  of  lead  shot ; turpentine,  sul- 
phur, and  vitriol  works  j and  a manufacture  of  china 
ware.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  are  found 
those  six-cornered  stones  called  Bristol  stones,  whieh 
were  formerly  in  such  great  request  ; and  between 
this  city  and  Bath,  at  a place  called  Warmlcy,  a compa- 
ny of  Bristol  merchants  have  established  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  pins  and  other  brass  articles,  which  is 
wrought  by  water  raised  by  two  steam  engines,  and  at 
which  several  hundred  hands  are  employed,  excluding 
200  children  of  both  sexes,  from  7 to  12  or  15  years 
of  age.  The  woollen  manufactures  of  Bristol,  for 
whicn  it  was  formerly  so  famous,  are  now  at  an  end, 
and  nothing  remains  of  this  trade  but  a few  serges  and 
other  stuffs.  Besides  its  own  manufactures,  Bristol 
exports  various  commodities  of  the  surrounding 
country,  as  checae,  cyder,  and  beer,  herrings  taken  in 
the  channel,  salt  from  Droitwich,  coarse  woollens 
and  stockings,  hardware  from  Birmingham  and  Wol- 
verhampton, and  earthen  ware  from  Staffordshire.  It 
has  two  fairs  in  the  year,  on  the  first  days  of  March 
and  September,  which  continue  for  ten  days,  and  are 
frequented  by  shop-keepers,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  hot  well,  which  is  much  frequented  daring 
the  summer  months,  is  about  a mile  west  of  the  city, 
close  to  the  Avon.  It  rises  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff  called  St  Vincent’s  rocks,  between  the  high  and 
low  water  marks,  and  is  defended  from  the  tide  by  a 
thick  wall.  The  spring,  according  to  Dr  Carrick, 
discharges  nearly  40  gallons  in  a minute.  The  wa- 
ter he  found  to  be  inodorous,  sparkling,  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste ; its  temperature,  as  it  issued  from  the 
pump,  744  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  and  its  specific  gravity 
1.00077.  According  to  the  doctor*!  analysis,  a gal- 
lon of  the  water  contains  of  muriate  of  magnesia  7$ 
grains,  of  muriate  of  soda  4 grains,  sulphate  of  soda 
1 1 J grains,  sulphate  of  lime  1 1 $ grains,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  124  grains,  making  altogether  47$  grains  of 
solid  matter,  it  contains  also  30  cubic  inches  of 
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carbonic  acid  gas,  and  3 cubic  inches  of  respirable  Brutal, 
air.  These  waters  are  highly  useful  to  persons  af-  y'— ■ 

flicted  with  consumption,  diabetes,  scrupliula,  all  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  especially  those  brought  on  by 
irregular  living  ; in  atony,  indigestion,  dysentery, 
diarrhera,  and  in  many  inflammatory  complaints,  and 
may  be  drunk  as  freely  as  the  thirst  requires  it.  We 
may  mention  a singular  phenomenon,  which  was  ob- 
served here  on  the  1st  Nov.  1755,  during  the  time 
of  the  terrible  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  The  water  of 
the  well  became,  all  on  a sudden,  as  red  as  blood,  and 
so  turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drunk  ; and  the  tide  of 
the  Avon  flowed  back,  contrary  to  its  natural  course. 

At  the  same  time,  a similar  phenomenon  was  obser- 
ved in  the  village  of  King*s-wood,  where  the  water 
of  a common  well,  near  St  George’s  clmrch,  was 
turned  as  black  as  ink,  and  continued  unfit  for  use 
nearly  a fortnight. 

Bristol  was  erected  into  an  independent  county  by 
Edward  III.,  in  1372  ; it  having  been  formerly  reck- 
oned in  the  parliament-roll  as  belonging  to  Somer- 
set. Since  that  time  it  has  been  endowed  with  vari- 
ous privileges  and  immunities.  By  a charter  of 
Edward  IV.,  in  1461,  it  was  exempted  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  high  admiral  of  England  by  land  and 
water  ; and  such  rights  of  judgment  as  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  court  of  admiralty,  were  referred  to  the 
corporation.  Its  jurisdiction  by  water  was  extended, 
by  an  act  of  William,  as  far  up  the  river  as  Hanham, 
and  down  the  channel  to  the  Flat  holmes.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  city  is  vented  in  a mayor,  12  alder- 
men including  the  recorder,  who  are  all  justices  of 
the  Deace,  2 sheriffs,  28  common  council  men,  town- 
clerk,  deputy  town-clerk,  chamberlain,  vice-cham- 
berlain, under  sheriff,  dec.  The  mayor  is  allowed 
£ 1000  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the 
two  sheriffs  £500  each.  All  capital  offences,  and 
other  crimes  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city,  are  tried  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  : and  all 
law  suits  that  are  ourely  civil,  arc  determined  by  one 
of  the  judges  on  the  western  circuit,  who  comes  to 
Bristol  in  the  autumn  of  every  year. 

Bristol  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  They 
arc  chosen  solely  by  the  freemen  of  the  city,  who 
amount  at  present  to  nearly  8000.  This  freedom 
may  be  obtained  by  servitude,  by  hereditary  right, 
by  purchase,  or  by  marrying  a freeman’s  daughter. 

Bristol,  in  1801,  contained  16,896  houses,  and  63,645 
inhabitants,  of  whom  the  females  exceeded  the  males 
by  nearly  a third ; and  10,190  persons  wen*  employ- 
ed in  trade  and  manufactures.  According  to  the  late 
census,  the  united  population  of  Bristol,  Clifton,  and 
Bedmumer,  amounts  to  71,279  persons,  exclusive  of 
sailors.  West  Longitude  of  the  cathedral,  2°  35'  28% 

North  Lat.  51*  27'  6\  (p). 
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Britain.  T hk  roost  considerable  of  the  European  islands,  ex- 
■""y—  tends  from  fifty  to  fifty-eight  and  a half  degrees  of 
!id  citeat  norl^  » being,  of  course,  about  500  geogra- 

J * phical  miles  in  length.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from 

the  land’s  end  to  tne  north  foreland  in  Kent,  320 
geographical  miles.  In  British  miles,  the  length 
may  be  computed  580,  and  the  breadth  370. 

With  the  various  etymoligies  of  the  word  Albion 
and  Britain , we  need  not  trouble  the  reader ; most  of 
them  are  fanciful,  all  of  them  seem  conjectural.  The 
earliest  imputation  of  Britain  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  Celtic.  To  the  Celtic  population  of  Eng- 
land succeeded  the  Gothic.  The  Scythians  or 
Goths,  advancing  from  Asia,  drove  the  Cimbri,  or 
northern  Celts,  before  them  ; and,  at  a period  long  ’ 
preceding  the  Christian  sera,  had  seized  upon  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  is  nearest  to  Great  Britain, 
where  they  acquired  the  provincal  denomination  of 
Belgee.  Their  passage  to  England  followed  of 
course  ; and,  when  Csesar  first  explored  this  island, 

* he  tells  us  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  were  driven 
into  the  interior  parts,  while  the  regions  on  the 
south-east  were  peopled  with  Belgic  colonies.  These 
Betas  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  chief  ancestors 
of  the  English  nation.  The  Saxons,  who  made  the 
second  conquest  of  England,  were  inconsiderable  in 
numbers  ; nor  did  they  exterminate  the  natives,  but 
made  them  slaves ; and,  from  the  two  Gothic  dia- 
lects, of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  being 
mingled,  sprung  tne  Anglo-Saxon,  the  parent  of  our 
English  language.  The  opinion,  it  is  true,  of  the 
population  of  all  Britain  being  Celtic  at  the  period 
of  Czsar’s  arrival,  has  found  many  supporters,  but  it 
labours  under  insuperable  objections.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  English  language,  have  no  traces  of 
Celtic  in  them.  They  have  even  less  of  that  Tu- 
desque  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  which  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  must  have  spoken  at  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
than  of  the  Belgic  and  Dutch  dialects.  This  is 
what  dearly  must  have  sprung  from  our  Danish  and 
Jutland  conquerors  mixing  a small  portion  of  their 
dialect  with  the  great  body  of  the  conquered  people, 
who  still  retained  the  dialect  of  Belgium. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  statement  of  our  early 
population,  that  Druidism,  which  is  generally  allow- 
ed to  be  a Celtic  superilition,  is  mentioned  by  Czsar 
in  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  island. 

But  to  this  objection  it  is  answered,  that  Cxsar 
never  speaks  of  having  seen  Druids ; nor  is  there 
mention  of  any  Druid  having  been  seen  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  penetrated  into  South  Wales. 

The  Welsh  are  confessed  a Celtic  race.  The 
Gael  or  Southern  Celts,  called  Guydels  by  the 
Welsh,  seem  to  have  been  the  primitive  Celts  of  an- 
cient Britain.  The  most  ancient  names  in  Wales 
are  Guydelic,  not  Cumraig  or  Welsh.  These 
southern  Celts  are  supposed  to  have  been  vanquished 
by  the  Cimbri  of  the  north,  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Welsh,  who  style  themselves  Cymrj  to  this 
day. 


Of  the  Gothic  origin  of  the  present  inhabitant*  of  Bra*a 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  the  direct  tests-  — • . 
mony  of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  their  red  hair,  aad 
their  targe  limbs,  denoting  German  extraction.  At 
what  time  the  Goths  of  Scotland  expelled  the  prior 
Celtic  race,  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  unprofitable  to 
attempt  to  ascertain. 

The  Celts  had  been  probably  long  expelled  from  the 
eastern  coast  before  tne  arrival  of  Cssar.  The  pan 
of  Scotland  called  the  Highlands,  has  beco  possessed 
by  a Celtic  population  since  the  sixth  century ; hot 
this  was  a reflux  of  the  Celts  from  Ireland,  not  the 
remnant  of  the  aboriginal  race.  Tire  settlement  of  the 
Dalriads  or  Attacotii  in  Argyleshire,  is  fixed  by  anti- 
quarians at  the  year  258.  Their  repulsion  to  Ireland 
took  place  in  tue  fifth  century  ; but,  in  the  sixth 
century,  they  made  another,  and  a permanent  settle- 
ment. It  has  been  indeed  pretenaed  by  Boethius, 
Buchanan,  and  some  Scottish  antiquarians,  who 
make  high  pretensions  to  antiquity,  that  the  Celtic 
Scots  reigned  in  Scotland  1000  years  before  the 
Christian  sera  ; but  that  fabulous  millennium  is  now 
justly  given  up. 

The  Britons,  at  the  time  of  Caesar’s  arrival,  like 
the  Gauls  from  whom  they  sprung,  were  divided 
into  many  petty  kingdoms  ; in  each  of  which  there 
were  subordinate  chieftains,  who  respectively  govern- 
ed their  own  tribes.  On  extraordinary  occasions, 
they  united  under  a common  leader ; but  this  king 
of  kings  had  but  a short  and  limited  rule  ; and  their 
confederacies  were  neither  numerous  nor  tasUag. 

“ There  was  one  thing,”  says  Tacitus,  “ which 
gave  us  an  advantage  over  these  powerful  nauoss, 
that  they  never  consulted  together  for  the  advantage 
of  the  whole.  It  was  rare  that  even  two  or  three  of 
them  united  against  the  common  enemy.”  By  this 
means,  as  each  of  them  fought  separately,  they  were 
all  successively  subdued.  Little,  is  known  of  the 
limits  of  regal  authority  among  the  ancient  Bntool; 
but,  if  that  power  be  changeable  in  its  extent  even 
in  enlightened  societies,  how  dependent  must  it  haw 
been  on  the  personal  character  of  the  individual  po- 
tentate among  a people  so  rude ! We  have  an  ia* 
stance  of  a father  excluding  a son  who  had  offended 
him,  from  a share  in  his  dominions  ; we  hive  in- 
stances also  of  the  public  respect  for  hereditary 
right,  and  of  its  extending  to  female  succession. 
From  their  similarity  to  the  Gauls  in  other  ptfsw> 

Dr  Henry  has  conjectured,  that  the  popular  power 
was  considerable ; but  this  is  merely  conjecture 
Whatever  the  royal  or  popular  power  might  have 
been,  the  priestly  influence  roust  have  been  p*** 
mount  to  both,  wherever  Druidism  existed, 
public  affair  could  be  transacted  without  the  sanctioe 
of  the  Druids : they  could  forgive  malefactors,  n 
well  as  sentence  victims  to  the  sacrifice  : they  could 
excommunicate  individuals  from  attending  the  holy 
rites ; a sentence  as  terrible  in  those  times  as  undrr 
the  Romish  church.  Their  ceremonies  were  eaudly 
mysterious  and  inhuman.  Misleto,  a plant  produced 
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Bnuio.  on  the  branches  of  the  oak,  was  gathered  by  them 
with  every  circumstance  of  awful  solemnity.  The 
priestly  spoil*  and  property  were  left  in  the  centre 
of  their  consecrated  woods,  defended  from  the  ap- 
proach of  the  people  by  no  guard,  but  their  super- 
stition. In  the  midst  of  these  groves,  they  also  sa- 
crificed their  prisoners  and  victims;  and,  from  the 
course  of  the  blood  around  the  altars,  foretold  the 
course  of  future  events.  They  were  the  law-makers, 
the  physicians,  the  poets,  and  philosophers,  of  their 
country.  They  taught  their  disciples  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  and  inculcated  the  duty  of  despising 
death  in  defence  of  their  native  country.  Britain 
was  regarded  by  the  Gauls  themselves  as  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Druidi&m. 

ritooi.  Though  the  insular  situation  of  Britain  had  early 
made  its  shores  the  resort  of  foreigners,  yet  the  na- 
tives, as  they  were  found  by  the  Romans,  had  de- 
rived but  little  civilization  from  foreigners.  Their 
clothing  was  harsh,  uutanmd  skins;  the  naked  parts 
of  their  body  were  coloured,  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment, with  the  smearingi  of  an  azure  herb.  Agri- 
culture had.  indeed,  been  introduced  by  the  Bclgic 
Gauls  ; but  the  general  food  was  milk,  and  the  flesh 
of  their  herds  ; for,  even  to  those  poor  savages, 
superstition  had  forbid  the  use  of  fish,  and  several 
kinds  of  animal  food.  Their  towns  were  a confused 
parcel  of  huts,  covered  with  turf,  boughs,  or  skint ; 
and  were  placed  without  order  or  distinction  of 
•treets,  in  the  midst  of  some  wood  or  morass,  the 
avenues  to  which  were  defended  with  ramparts  of 
earth  and  felled  trees.  They  were  large,  and  tall  in 
their  persons.  44  The  Britons,”  says  Strabo,  44  ex- 
cel the  Gauls  in  stature,  of  which  I had  ocular  de- 
monstration ; for  1 saw  sorer  young  Britons  at 
Rome,  who  were  lialf  a foot  taller  than  the  tallest 
men.”  The  same  author,  however,  who  speaks  of 
the  size  of  those  Britons  whom  he  had  seen,  de- 
scribes their  shapes  and  features  a»  clutn.y,  and  says, 
that  they  did  not  stand  firm  on  their  legs.  Though 
savages  in  point  of  art  and  Indus4*’/,  the  ancient 
Britons  are  respectfully  spoken  of  by  several  Roman 
historians,  with  regard  tu  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
’ raetcr.  Tacitus  says,  they  posse^d  a'quicker  ap- 
prehension than  the  Gauls ; and  Diodorus  Siculus 
prefers  their  honesty  to  that  of  the  Romans.  A 
custom  very  abhorrent  to  natural  morality  is  indeed 
recorded  of  them,  that  they  possessed  wives  in  com- 
mon to  societies  of  10  or  12  persons ; but  the  sup- 
position of  such  a custom  might  be  easily  assumed 
by  a Roman  stranger,  from  the  very  innocence  of 
barbarians  sleeping  promiscuously  in  huts  ; although 
the  chastity  of  the  sexes  might  be  as  purely  kept 
up,  ns  in  states  of  society,  where  they  are  divided  by 
greater  ceremony. 

Though  the  Phoenician  and  other  merchants  were 
probably  early  acquainted  with  the  mainland  * of 
Britain,  yet  their  exports  must  have  been  inconsider- 
able before  the  Roman  conquest,  compared  with  the 
articles  which  were  exported  after  that  era.  The 
exports,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Roman  trade, 
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seem  to  have  been  copper,  tin,  lime,  chalk,  pearls,  Bnui  .. 
for  the  beauty  of  which  our  island  was  celebrated,  “ 
com,  cattle,  hides,  horses,  cheeses,  dogs,  and  slaves, 
with  the  solitary  manufacture  of  baskets  f.  Some 
of  the  most  useful  baser  metals  seem  uot  to  have 
been  found  in  Britain  before  Caesar's  time,  as  he  in- 
forms us  that  their  brass  was  imported  ; and  their 
skill  in  manufacturing  those  metals  which  they  had, 
must  have  been,  at  the  same  period,  very  rude,  since 
we  find  that  their  ornamental  trinkets  were  supplied 
by  strangers  Their  martial  habits,  however,  were 
not  likely  to  leave  them  ignorant  of  the  coarser  craft 
of  the  armourer.  Besides  small  targets  and  swords, 
which,  as  well  as  their  spears,  were  supplied  with  a 
noisy  rattle,  intended  to  strike  terror,  they  used  in 
battle,  chariots,  with  iron  scythes  projecting  from 
the  axle.  But  though  they  managed  these  chariots 
with  expertness,  and  could  sometimes  break  even 
the  Roman  line  with  them,  they  were  of  little  use, 
upon  the  whole,  against  disciplined  troops,  and  were 
heard  of  no  more  after  the  Romans  had  gained  a 
footing  in  the  island.  The  Britons  shaved  all  their 
beard  except  the  upper  lip,  which,  like  the  Gauls, 
they  suffered  to  grow  to  great  length.  The  fulness 
and  beauty  of  the  hair  of  tnc  head  was  displayed  as  a. 
mark  of  dignified  birth. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  when  Britain  in* 
Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  republican  glory,  de 
termined  to  add  it  to  her  empire,  about  55  years  be-  manf 
fore  the  Christian  era.  With  no  better  pretext  for  a . S3. 

hostility,  than  a rumour,  that  these  islanders  had 
lent  some  assistance  to  the  Gauls,  Czsar  dispatch- 
ed Caius  Voluscnus  with  a galley,  to  gain  intelli- 
gence about  the  shores,  and  the  natives,  whilst  he 
collected  a fleet  upon  the  sea  coasts  about  Calais  and 
Boulogne.  The  Britons,  learning  his  design,  sent 
ambassadors,  offering  submission.  Czsar  dismissed 
them,  after  a kind  reception-  with  Comius,  whom  he 
constituted  king  of  the  Atrebatians ; and  whom  lie 
imtrucled  to  gain  as  strong  a party  as  possible  a- 
mong  the  British  states;  and  announced  to  the  Bri- 
tons, that  he  would  soon  visit  their  island  in  person. 

The  Bntons,  seeing  no  hope  in  negotiation,  imprison* 
ed  Comius,  and  raided  an  army  for  (heir  defence. 

On  the  return  of  Voluscnus,  Czsar  embarked  the 
infantry  of  two  legions  at  a port,  supposed  to  have 
been  Calais,  on  board  eighty  transports,  and  ordered 
the  cavalry  of  those  legions  to  embark  at  another, 
eight  miles  distant,  on  board  18  transports.  He 
sailed  in  person  with  the  infantry  transports,  about 
one  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  August  55,  A.  C. 
and  anchored  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  near  Dover, 
about  ten  the  same  day.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
the  lofty  cliffs  were  covered  with  a British  army,  he 
weighed  anchor  again  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
sailing  eight  miles  farther,  stopped  at  a plain  and 
open  shore,  probably  at  or  near  Deal,  At  first 
the  playing  of  the  engines  on  board  the  gallies, 
which  Cx*ar  sent  to  flank  the  opposing  Bntons,  dig. 
concerted  their  barbarous  troops  ; but  still  the  Ro- 
mans were  backward  to  encounter  both  the  waves 


• We  have  no  direct  evidence  of  foreign  merchant*  visiting  the  mainland  of  Britain  before  Czsar’s  time,  but  only  the 
C\e**itcridc*.  adjacent  bland*. 

Ba> bora  dc  Pictu  t ni  batcaudo  Britar.nn,  Mirth t. 
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and  the  enemy,  till  the  standard  bearer  of  the  10th 
legion  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  called  aloud  upon 
his  countrymen  to  follow  their  eagle,  and  support 
the  glory  of  the  commonwealth.  After  a bloody 
struggle,  the  Britons  were  repulsed.  They  sued 
for  peace,  and  obtained  it  at  the  expence  of  submis- 
sions which  they  could  easily  retract,  and  a promise 
of  hostages,  who  never  arrived. 

The  Roman  cavalry  had  sailed  from  Gaul  the  same 
day  that  this  trace  was  concluded  ; but  were  driven 
back.  to  the  continent  by  a storm,  which  also  destroy- 
ed many  of  the  gallics  and  transports  that  had  arri- 
ved. 

The  native  chiefs,  drawing  hopes  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, retired  from  Caesar’s  camp  under  various 
pretexts,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  While 
the  7th  legion  was  gathering  in  the  harvest,  they 
were  assaulted  by  surprise  from  the  adjacent  woods, 
by  the  British  cavalry  and  chariots,  and  would  have 
been  cut  in  pieces,  if  Caesar  had  not  arrived  with  a 
reinforcement.  Caesar  himself  acknowledges,  that  he 
only  put  the  Britons  to  a stand.  He  kept  his  forces 
facing  the  enemy  for  a time,  and  then  led  them  back 
to  the  camp.  Upon  the  whole,  by  the  victor’s 
own  account,  the  laurels  which  he  gained  in  Bri- 
tain were  both  scanty,  and  hardly  earned.  4 With- 
in a few  days  the  Britons  were  emboldened  to  ap- 
proach the  Roman  camp  ; they  were  repulsed,  in- 
deed, with  great  slaughter  ; but  so  far  was  the  vic- 
tory from  securing  even  a corner  of  the  island  to  its 
invaders,  that  peace  was  again  granted,  on  condition 
of  the  British  hostages  being  doubled.  These  host- 
ages were  to  be  sent  after  the  conqueror  into  Gaul l 
After  staying  little  more  than  three  weeks,  Caesar 
embarked  his  whole  army,  and  returned  to  Gaul. 

At  a much  earlier  period  of  the  next  year,  Caesar 
embarked  from  Calais  to  renew  the  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain, with  an  army  of  five  legions,  and  2000  horse, 
on  board  a fleet  or  more  than  800  ships.  The  sight 
of  so  prodigious  a fleet,  made  the  Bntons  despair  of 
resisting  his  landing,  which  took  place  at  the  same 
spot  as  before.  Leaving  a small  force  behind  him 
to  defend  his  fleet,  Caesar  pursued  the  Britons,  and 
overtaking  them,  after  twelve  hours  march,  at  a ri- 
ver (supposed  to  be  the  Stour),  where  they  attempt- 
ed to  oppose  him,  drove  them  before  him.  They 
made  another  attempt  to  defend  themselves  in  a 
woody  fastness ; but  their  rude  entrenchments  were 
forced  by  the  Romans,  and  they  again  retreated. 
Next  morning,  as  the  victors  had  come  in  sight  of 
the  British  rear,  accounts  were  brought  of  a storm, 
such  as  had  happened  in  the  preceding  year,  having 
damaged,  and  almost  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet. 


The  pursuit  was  stopped  till  Cesar  hid  repaired  to  touts 
the  coast,  and  secured  liis  remaining  ships  ta  foni&-  '""v* 
cations  within  the  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  confederates  had 
chosen  Cassibelanus  king  of  the  Cassi,  for  their  coir. 
mander  in  chief,  and  waited  the  return  of  the  Romans, 
with  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  commander. 
Several  skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of  which  they 
defeated  two  choice  cohorts  of  the  invaders ; but  in 
their  next  attack,  after  this  slight  victory,  they  were 
entirely  routed,  and  Cassibelanus  suffering  Cxcar  to 
pass  the  Thames,  at  a place  supposed  to  be  Conway 
Slakes,  dismissed  all  his  infantry,  am]  retained  only 
his  4000  war  chariots,  to  watch  and  harass  the  Ro- 
man army.  The  British  states,  as  Cxsar  advanced, 
made  their  submissions,  and  gave  him  hostages  and 
corn  ; thus  facilitating  his  progress  to  the  principal 
fastness  of  the  British  commander,  which  Cxiar  for- 
ced, and  took  a great  number  of  prisoners  and  cattles 
Cassibclanus  did  not  yet  despair,  but  formed  the  bold 
design  of  cutting  on  Cxsar  from  his  fleet,  and  <nt 
orders  to  the  leaders  of  the  Cantii  (the  people  of 
Kent),  to  fall  upon  the  naval  camp  of  the  Romuu, 
which  was  not  strongly  guarded.  Its  defence,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient  to  repulse  the  assailauts  ; and  the 
British  leader,  seeing  no  hope  in  further  resistance, 
sought  snd  obtained  a peace  from  Caesar,  through 
the  mediation  of  Comius  the  Atrebatian.  Cassibc-  ’ 
lanus  was  bound  to  offer  no  iujury  to  the  British 
states,  which  had  deserted  his  alliance  for  that  of 
Rome.  Britain  was  to  give  a tribute  and  hostages  to 
the  Romans,  but  neither  the  quantity  or  number  is 
mentioned  by  Caesar.  At  ten  at  night,  on  the  25lb 
of  September,  54  years  A.  C.  C*sar  sailed  with  the 
last  embarkation  of  liis  array  from  our  coast ; and  for 
97  years  from  that  period,  the  Britains  had  no  red 
disturbance,  and  but  few  alarms  from  foreign  enemie*. 

Augustus  only  threatened  them  with  invasion.  ScImc* 
He  extorted  presents  and  tributes  from  the  princes,  and  « 
derived  a revenue  from  certain  imposts  on  the  mutual  ^ 
traffic  between  the  island  and  the  continent.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  natives  improved  in  civilitation  by 
their  foreign  connection,  and  the  merchants  of  Italy 
settled  in  their  towns.  Tiberius  exacted  the  same 
tribute,  but  lived  on  peaceable  terms  with  them. 
Caligula’s  absurd  visit  to  gather  the  cockle  shells  oa 
the  sea  shore,  docs  not  deserve  the  name  of  an  inva- 
sion ; but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  an  expedition  su 
prepared  in  good  earnest,  with  an  army  of  50,000  f 
men,  and  Auras  Plautius  at  the  head  of  it.  At  first 
the  soldiers  murmured  at  being  scut,  as  they  said,  be-  ^ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  world;  but  at  last  were  per-A-J* 
suaded  to  embark,  from  confidence  in  their  leader- 


• That  Ciesar  gained  not  even  much  glory  in  his  BritUh  Invasion,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  writers  of  his  tgt- 
Lucan  plainly  taxes  him  with  turning  his  back  upon  our  countrymen  j 

Trrrita  qtuttilit  Ottmdit  terga  Srilanni $. 

Horace  speaks  of  the  Britons  as  unoonquered  in  the  days  of  Augustus : 

Intactns  ant  Briiatmut  ut  destenderei 
Sacra  entenatut  via. 

Tibullus  also  t 


Te  nonet  mvictus  Romano  Matte  Britannia, 

And  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricoia,  expressly  says,  that  Cs&ar  only  gave  the  Romans  a view,  not  a possession  of  Briuis  : 
Poleti  ridcri  oUaidiw  }x*te tit,  non  tradidutt. 
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Britain*  Vespasian,  the  future  emperor,  had  the  second  com- 
— v— * mand  in  this  enterprise,  which  was  held  so  important 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  that  every  successive  em- 
peror had  been  predicted  by  his  poets  to  be  the  con- 
queror of  Britain. 

A ulus  Plautius  landing  unopposed,  marched 
through  the  territories  of  the  Cattivellauoi,*  gave 
three  defeats  to  Caractacus  and  Togodumnus,  the 
two  British  leaders ; but  still  their  retreating  army 
seemed  bo  formidable,  that  the  Roman  general  sent 
for  reinforcements,  and  invited  the  emperor  to  come 
over  in  person  and  finish  the  war ; whilst  he  himself 
retreated  to  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  re- 
mained on  the  defensive.  The  reinforcements  which 
Claudius  brought,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  soon 
altered  the  face  of  affairs ; the  sou  them  part  of  the 
island  submitted,  and  Aulus  Plautius,  from  being 
general,  was  made  governor  of  Britain-  His  lieute- 
nant, Vespasian,  reduced  the  Belgae  and  Durotnges, 
from  Kent  to  the  land's  end,  after  SO  battles.  Plau- 
tius, with  another  division,  waged  war  with  the  inland 
Britons  under  Caractacus,  so  successfully,  that  an 
oration  was  decreed  to  him  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
emperor  walked  at  his  left  hand  to  the  capitol. 

Ostorius  Scapula  succeeded  io  the  provincial  go- 
vernment of  Britain  in  the  year  50.  The  Britons 
had  taken  advantage  of  a short  interval  between  his 
succession  and  the  recal  of  Aulus  Plautius,  when  the 
lieutenant-generals  held  a joint  command,  and  had 
plundered  the  Roman  allies;  but  Ostorius  repelled 
them  with  great  slaughter,  and  building  a chain  of 
forts  along  the  Ncn  and  the  Severn,  commanded  all  the 
natives  within  that  pale  to  give  up  their  arms.  The 
Iceni,f  though  early  allies  of  Rome,  resisted  this  in- 
dignity,  and  would  have  been  joined  by  other  revolters, 
had  not  Ostorius  defeated  them  in  their  entrench- 
ments. With  similar  alacrity  he  overwhelmed  the 
Ceamgi  near  the  Irish  tea;  then  turniug  upon  the 
Brigantes  inhabiting  Yorkshire,  subdued  them  also 
once  more  to  the  Roman  alliance. 

In  the  mean  time,  Caractacus,  who  had  lost  the 
most  of  his  dominions,  had  not  lost  his  character  or 
influence  among  the  tribes  who  had  still  arms  and  in- 
dependence, but  at  the  head  of  the  Silurcs  transferred 
the  war  to  the  mountains  of  Wales ; and  at  a place 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  confluence  of  the  Colne 
and  Theme,  built  a stone  rampart  on  a hill  command- 
ing a river,  dangerous  to  be  forded,  where  he  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  Romans.  We  arc  not  to  estimate 
ra{$  this  ancient  patriot  by  his  success.  Neither  his 
act acos*  bravery,  nor  choice  of  position,  nor  the  resolution  of 
his  followers,  who  took  an  oath  to  die  or  conquer 
before  they  were  attacked  by  the  Romans,  could 
atone  for  the  difference  of  arms  and  discipline  between 
them  and  their  opponents.  The  latter,  after  lording 
the  river,  formed  the  testudo  or  military  shell  over 
their  heads  with  thetr  shields,  through  which  the 
missile  weapons  of  the  natives  could  not  penetrate 
as  they  slowly  advanced  up  the  mountain.  The 
rampart  of  loose  stones  was  soon  demolished,  and 
when  they  closed  wkh  their  heavy  armour  against 


the  native  ranks,  they  slaughtered  them  with  scarcely  Britain, 
the  danger  of  receiving  a wound.  Caractacus  too*  ’ — "V" 
shelter,  after  the  battle,  wkh  Cartismaudua,  queen  of 
the  Brigantes  ; but  his  inhuman  step-mother  de- 
livered him  in  chains  to  tlie  Romans,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate liero  was  destined  to  enter  the  Roman  capital 
as  a captive,  in  the  same  procession  with  his  brothers 
and  wife  and  daughters,  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
fatal  battle.  On  entering  the  imperial  palace,  the 
British  Prince  calmly  expressed  his  wonder,  that  the 
possessor  of  so  much  wealth  should  disturb  him  in  his 
miserable  cottages.  The  fame  of  a hero,  who  had 
for  nine  years  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  was  known 
throughout  all  Italy,  and  had  attracted  the  curiosity 
of  the  emperor  to  see  him.  The  barbarous  monarch 
appeared  uudauoted  before  his  throne,  and  addressed 
him  wkh  so  much  dignity,  that  even  the  stupid  Clau- 
dius was  affected,  ana  ordering  his  fetters  to  be  struck 
off,  treated  him  and  his  family  with  distinguished  re- 
gard. 

The  Silures  beaten,  but  not  yet  subdued,  rose  upou 
some  cohorts,  vrho  were  building  forts  in  their  coun- 
try, whom  they  cut  to  pieces,  and  once  more  risqued 
a general  engagement.  They  were  defeated,  but  es- 
caped without  entire  rout  under  cover  of  night.  Con- 
tinuing from  that  time  their  skirmishes  and  surprises, 
they  gave  Ostorius,  after  all  his  triumphs,  bo  much 
vexation,  that  he  died  through  mental  anxiety. 

Aulus  Didius,  his  successor,  checked  the  incursions 
of  the  Britons,  after  they  had  defeated  a Roman  le- 
gion, and  become  formidable  under  a new  leader  wor- 
thy of  succeeding  Caractacus.  This  was  Venusius, 
chieftain  of  the  Huiccii.  I He  had  married  Cartis- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  ; but  that  infamous 
woman  had  scandalised  her  subjects,  by  admitting 
Villocatus,  her  armour-bearer,  to  her  bed  and  throne, 
and  had  implored  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  when  the 
injured  husband  and  his  adherents  turned  their  arms 
against  the  usurper.  The  event  of  the  civil  war  was 
to  drive  the  adulteress,  the  betrayer  of  Caractacus, 
from  her  kingdom,  in  spite  of  her  Roman  auxiliaries  ; 
and  the  invaders  were,  for  several  years,  content  to 
preserve,  without  extending,  their  conquests. 

In  the  year  61,  Paulinus  Suetonius  led  the  Roman 
army  to  the  island  of  Mona,or  Anglesey,  the  residence 
of  the  arch- druid,  and  the  asylum  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Roman  power.  He  found  an  army  drawn  up  in  or-  Amrles* 
der  of  battle  to  receive  him,  whose  appearance  at  first 
struck  terror  into  his  soldiers  ; for  besides  the  armed 
men,  there  were  women  in  funeral  apparel,  who,  with 
lighted  torches, ran  along  the  ranks  like  furies;  while 
woods,  held  sacred  by  superstition,  and  altars  burn- 
ing with  fires,  gave  additional  horrors  to  the  scene, 
and  multitudes  of  druids  stood  wkh  uplifted  hands, 
denouncing  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  approach- 
ing invaders  of  their  mysteries.  For  a while  the  le* 

Sons  stood  powerless,  as  marks  to  the  arrows  of  the 
ritous  ; but  at  last  encouraged  by  t heir  officers,  they 
rushed  forward  and  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  after 
demolishing  the  altars  and  groves,  burnt  the  druids 
in  their  own  fires. 


Anlu> 
Didius  ap- 
pointed 
governor 
of  Brit. tin* 


Paulimii 
Sue  ton  m» 
attacks 
.nirlfscv, 
* D.  61. 


" Inhabitants  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Bucks. 

f Inhabiting  what  w now  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Rwrtiingdsr. 
5 The  Huiccii,  inhabitants  of  Warwickshire  and  Worccvtvnhiiw. 
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Defeated 
by  Sueto- 


Suetonius 

recalled. 


A.  D.  7a 
and  75. 


Succev  of 
Agricola 


In  Suetontu&’s  absence,  the  states  of  the  mainland, 
oppressed  by  the  insufferable  tyranny  of  their  Ro- 
man masters,  conspired  for  vengeance  and  deliverance. 
Prasutaegus,  the  late  king  of  the  Iceni,  had  left  the 
emperor  joint  heir  with  his  daughters,  in  hopes  of  con- 
ciliating his  protection;  butthe  Roman  officers  and  sol- 
diers plundered  the  unhappy  survivors;  and  when  his 
widow  Boadicea  remonstrated,  beat  her  with  stripes, 
and  violated  her  daughters  before  her  eyes.  Her 
' whole  kingdom  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The  Tri- 
nobantes*  had  been  at  the  same  time  stript  of  their 
lands,  and  driven  from  their  houses.  Those  enraged 
tribes  broke  in  furiously  upon  the  Roman  colony  at 
Camolodunum,  and  after  laying  it  in  ashes,  destroyed 
all  the  infantry  of  the  9th  legion.  Suetonius,  on  his 
return  to  London,  was  implored  by  them  to  remain, 
and  defend  them  against  the  insurgents;  but  he  chose 
to  march  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who  entered  the 
place  on  his  leaving  it,  and  put  all  they  found  to  the 
sword.  In  London,  Vcrulamium,  ana  other  places, 
the  carnage  of  the  Romans  and  their  confederates 
was  computed  at  70,000.  Flushed  by  these  succes- 
ses, and  joined  by  fresh  associates,  the  British  heroine 
gave  battle  to  Suetonius ; and  dre«sed  in  her  royal 
robes,  with  a spear  in  her  hand,  harangued  her  troops 
as  she  drove  along  their  ranks  in  a lofty  chariot,  where 
her  two  unhappy  daughters  were  seated  at  her  feet. 
Her  forces  have  been  described  as  innumerably  great- 
er than  we  can  suppose  the  country  to  have  support 
ed,  or  the  Romans  to  have  computed  with  certainty. 
Suetonius,  with  10,000  men,  waited  their  tumultuary 
attack  in  a position  accessible  only  in  front,  and  re- 

Sulsed  it  with  the  usual  success  of  the  Romans.  The 
-ritons  were  entangled  in  their  flight  by  waggons 
loaded  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  whom,  the 
Roman  historian  says,  they  brought  to  be  witnesses 
of  their  valour  ; but  whom  it  is  much  more  probable 
they  placed  there  for  want  of  a better  asylum.  Af- 
ter an  immense  slaughter  of  her  army,  the  British 
queen  ended  her  miseries  by  taking  poison 

Broken  as  the  British  spirit  must  have  been  by  so 
terrible  a blow,  it  was  kept  alive,  beyond  its  natural 
strength,  by  the  torturrdf  oppression.  Suetonius, 
with  all  his  abilities,  was  injudiciously  vindictive.  He 
was  recalled  from  his  post  by  Nero ; and  three  suc- 
cessive governors  after  him  being  men  of  indolent  cha- 
racters, the  Britons  enjoyed  peace  for  a few  year*. 
But  under  Vespasian,  the  Roman  energies  revived. 
The  Brigantes,  with  their  warlike  leaner  Venusius, 
were  overcome,  and  the  Silures,  in  spite  of  their 
mountainous  country,  and  an  obstinate  resistance, 
were  subdued.  These  successes  paved  the  way  for 
the  entire  subiugatiou  of  the  island,  under  the  ablest 
and  best  of  all  the  Roman  governors  Julius  Agrico- 
la,  who  knew  how  to  retain,  with  the  humane  policy 
of  a statesman,  what  he  had  won  by  his  bravery  a*  a 
soldier.  In  his  first  campaign,  Agricola  quelled  the 
Ordovid,  f and  completed  the  conquest  of  Anglesey, 
from  which  Suetonius  had  been  recalled  by  the  dread- 
ful insurrection  of  Boadicea.  He  accomplished  this 
latter  enterprise  even  without  the  aid  of  ships,  select- 
ing the  best  swimmers  from  his  army,  who  passed  the 


narrowest  part  of  the  channel  with  their  hone*  tad  tons 
arms,  but  without  baggage.  In  his  second  campaign,  v** 
he  earned  his  arms  to  the  north,  and  subdued  nations 
who  never  yet  submitted  to  the  Romans.  What- 
ever he  marched,  he  shewed  clemency  to  the  tubrais- 
sivc ; and  to  secure  his  conquests,  built  a chain  of 
fortresses  from  sea  to  sea,  in  or  near  the  tract  where 
Hadrian’9  rampart,  and  Severus’s  wall,  were  after* 
wards  erected. 

In  his  third  campaign,  he  traversed  the  country  of  Him^. 
the  Caledonians  (hitherto  unkuown,)  as  far  as  the  tkaif** 
Taj,  without  meeting  an  enemy  in  the  field.  The 
Caledonians  expecting  that  their  invaders  would  re 
tire  in  winter,  abstained  from  hostility;  but  when 
winter  set  in,  they  were  disappointed,  for  they  found 
the  troops  of  Agricola  settled  in  well-stored  and  for- 
tified quarters,  in  which  they  coutd  neither  jurpnie 
nor  besiege  them.  In  the  next  year  of  his  government, 
Agricola  built  a line  of  forts  between  the  frith*  of 
Forth  and  Clyde ; thus  excluding,  from  all  the  valu. 
able  part  of  Britain,  both  the  contagion  of  result, 
and  from  those  barbarous  inroads  which  might  dis- 
turb its  peaceable  inhabitants.  In  his  fifth  year,  he 
crossed  the  frith  of  Clyde ; and  after  some  successful 
skirmishes  with  the  ancient  natives  of  Cantyre,  Lorn, 
Argyleshire,  and  Lochabcr,  had  a distinct  view  of 
the  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  meditated  a design,  which 
he  never  fulfilled,  of  adding  that  islaud  to  the  Ro- 
man empire. 

In  the  6th  year  of  his  government,  he  set  out  on  jy  B*. 
the  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  with  an  army,  a&dacaJrid 
fleet  so  near  it  as  to  attend  and  support  all  its  mo-*4** 
tions.  He  was  opposed  by  an  army  of|t  he  Cak  domain.  ^ 
who,  in  a night  attack  upon  a portion  of  ha  army, 
threw  it  into  confusion,  and  having  entered  the  camp  A.1X& 
•f  the  9th  legion,  would  have  put  them  to  the  slaugb. 
ter,  if  Agricola  had  not  come  up  with  great  celentv 
to  their  aid,  and  driven  the  Caledonians  to  their  wood* 
and  morasses. 

Agricola  retired,  after  this  action,  into  winter 
quarters,  and  left  the  Caledonians  a short  tune  to  pit-  ^ 
part  for  the  last  struggle,  in  defence  of  their  iode* 
pendence.  When  lie  took  the  field  the  seventh  time,  Qjpm 
he  found  our  ancestors  encamped  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Grampian  hills  to  the  number  «>f  30,000,  under*  war- 
like leader,  Galgacus.  The  Roman  army  was  little 
inferior  in  numbers.  Tacitus  has  employed  an  elo- 
quence and  minutcuCfcS  in  describing  this  engagement, 
which  would  suit  a more  equal  contest.  So  inferior 
were  the  armour  and  discipline  of  the  Caledonian*, 
that  10,000  of  them  were  slaughtered,  while  the  Ro- 
mans lost  only  340  men.  Tlieir  missile  weapon* 
were,  in  tact,  their  only  means  of  offence  ; their  long 
broad  swords  being  uwfit  for  close  action,  and  their 
bodies  defended  by  only  small  targets.  After  the 
rout  of  their  main  body,  a reserve  uf  the  Caledonians 
attempted  to  take  the  Romans  in  flank,  but  a Roman 
body,  under  Agricola  in  person;  toiled  this  attempt, 
and  the  straggling  bands  of  their  whole  army  fled  so 
fast  and  so  far  irom  the  scene  of  action,  that  next  day 
Agricola’s  scouts  could  nut  discover  an  enemy  or  in- 
habitant over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  A 


• The  Trinobsntcs  inhabited  what  i&  now  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Surrey. 
+ The  inhabitant*  of  present  North  Wales. 
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mournful  silence  reigned  in  e* ery  direction ; and  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  the  burning  of  houses,  to 
which  the  natives  themselves  had  set  lire  in  despair. 
Agricola  proceeded  no  farther  northward,  but  march* 
ed  into  the  country  now  called  Angus,  and  received 
hostages  from  the  Horetti.  He  gave  orders  to  his 
fleet  to  sail  along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  very  north* 
ern  extremity  of  Caledonia,  and  turning  its  extreme 
peninsula,  to  come  round  westward  the  whole  course  of 
the  island,  into  the  harbour  from  which  they  had  sailed 
in  the  spring.  His  orders ’were  performed,  and  even 
the  perilous  Orcades  were  subdued.  After  seven 
years  service  in  Britain,  of  unexampled  utility  to  his 
country.  Agricola  was  recalled,  in  estimating  his 
character,  we  are  not  to  found  his  merit  solely  on  the 
victories  he  obtained  over  naked  barbarians.  The 
ascendant  which  he  gave  to  the  Romans  over  the  Bri* 
ti*h  mind,  was  obtained  by  means  more  creditable 
than  the  sword.  He  made  the  provincial  Britons 
emulous  of  arts  and  improvements ; and,  acquainted 
with  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  taught  the  youth 
of  their  nobility  the  language  and  the  sciences  of 
Rome,  encouraged  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  pub* 
lie  works,  the  splendid  temple  as  well  as  the  power* 
ful  garrison.  Thus  converting  the  whole  national  ener- 
gy from  warlike  to  peaceable  objects,  he  was  all  the 
benefactor  to  Britain  that  a conqueror  could  be.  But 
unhappily  a people,  who  are  helped  forward  to  civi- 
lization, not  by  their  own  strength  but  by  that  of 
Others,  cannot  reap  from  it  its  most  ennobling  effects. 
Hence,  in  place  of  their  barbarous  euergies,  was  sub- 
stituted that  pliant  spirit,  which  made  them  cling 
in  supplication  round  the  kuees  of  Rumc  for  protec- 
tion, when  she  herself  was  falling. 

From  the  entire  conquest  of  Britain  to  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  the  island  is  seldom  noticed  by 
Roman  historians.  It  was  indeed  visited  by  the  Em- 
peror Adrian  in  the  year  121,  who,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity,  abandoned  the  northern  extremi- 
ty of  the  province,  and  built  a new  rampart,  from 
the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  many  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  that  raised  by  Agricola.  In  210,  the  Em- 
peror Sevcrus  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  Britain, 
and  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Calcdonii  and  the  Mea- 
ts. He  succeeded  ; and,  having  cleared  the  frontier, 
erected  a stone  wall,  almost  parallel  with  that  of 
Adnan,  on  a system  so  permanent,  that  the  founda- 
tions are  to  this  day  to  be  seen  ; abandoning  Agricola's 
rampart,  which  had  been  repaired  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  Swcrus  died  at  York  in 
the  year  211,  leaving  his  sons,  Gcta  and  Caracalla, 
oint  successors  in  the  empire.  Caracalla,  conclu 
ding  a peace  with  the  Caledonians,  hastened  with 
his  brother  to  Rome,  to  plunge  into  all  the  debauch- 
eries of  his  capital ; and,  for  more  than  seventy  years 
from  the  time  of  his  departure,  the  silence  of  histo- 
riaus  may  leave  us  room  to  hope  that  there  was  peace 
in  the  island. 

In  the  reign  of  Diodcsian,  Carnusius,  an  active 
naval  officer,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  a powerful  armament  against  the  swarms  of 
Saxon  pirates  who  infested  the  coast  of  Britain, 
usurped  the  purple,  and  reigned  for  eight  years  in 
Britain  with  vigour  and  success;  for  he  not  only 
defended  her  shores  from  invasion,  but  even  enlarged 


the  limits  of  the  Roman  province,  and  repaired  the 
wall  of  Agricola  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  At 
leugth  Constantius,  the  coadjutor  of  Dioclesian,  pre- 
paring to  attack  Carnusius,  was  assassinated  by  his 
false  friend  and  general  Allectus,  who  immediately 
assumed  the  purple  and  the  sovereignty  of  Britain, 
and,  by  means  of  his  naval  superiority,  maintained  tt 
for  three  years.  In  296,  Constantius,  and  his  pre- 
fect Asclepiodatus,  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  by 
defeating  and  slaying  the  usurper,  after  the  imperial 
fleet  had  narrowly  escaped  that  of  Allectus  off  the 
isle  of  Wight  by  favour  of  a fog.  Constantius, 
whose  character  was  respectable,  was  received  in 
Britain  rather  as  a friend  than  a conqueror.  His 
army  had,  iudeed,  essentially  served  the  islanders,  by 
preventing  London  from  being  plundered  by  the 
Saxon  and  Gaulish  fugitives  from  the  discomfited 
army  of  Allectus.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  be- 
tween Constantius  and  Galerius,  Britain  fell  to  the 
former ; he  resided  in  the  island,  and  had  some  con- 
tests with  the  Caledonians,  of  which  the  particular* 
are  not  known.  On  his  return  from  the  north  he 
died  at  York,  leaving  Constantine  the  Great  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  empire.  When  that  prince  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  empire,  Britain  was  not  the  last 
to  embrace  it.  Constantine,  who  had  begun  his 
reign  at  York,  staid  some  time  to  pay  the  last  ho- 
nours to  his  father's  ashes,  and  to  finish  the  war  with 
the  Meats  and  Caledonians,  who  at  this  time  began 
to  be  called  by  the  new  names  of  Piets  and  Scots. 

In  354-,  Britain,  which  had  taken  part  with  Mag- 
nentius,  an  unsuccessful  usurper,  suffered  bitter  re- 
tribution from  the  Emperor  Constantius,  under  hit 
secretary  Paulus,  a Spaniard,  who  was  sent  as  an  in- 
quisitor to  the  island,  to  discover  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  rebellion.  This  wretch,  who  was 
sirnamed  Catena,  or  the  chain,  from  his  adroitness  in 
connecting  criminal  charges,  filled  the  whole  western 
empire  with  tortures,  murders,  and  confiscations. 
Martinus,  the  British  governor,  unable  to  restrain 
his  cruelties,  authorised  as  they  were  by  supreme  an- 
thority,  attempted  to  slay  him,  but,  missing  his  aim, 
he  turned  his  sword  again  it  his  own  bosom.  When 
Julian  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  one  of  Ilia  acts 
of  justice  was  to  order  the  inhuman  Paulus  to  be 
burnt  alive. 

The  Roman  province  in  South  Britain  had  suffer- 
ed but  little  disturbance  from  the  oorthem  nations 
for  about  150  years ; but,  about  ten  years  after  their 
deliverance  from  Paulus,  the  Scots  and  Piets,  not- 
withstanding a temporary  check  which  they  bad  re- 
ceived from  the  commanders  of  Julian,  returned  with 
greater  force  against  the  legions  of  VAlcntinian  and 
Vakns,  and  ravaged  the  country  for  three  years  with 
impunity.  Theodosius,  a British  governor,  of  con- 
summate abilities,  was  appointed  to  repair  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Roman  arms.  He  recovered  London 
from  the  barbarians,  and  even  extended  the  province 
to  its  utmost  ancient  limits,  the  rampart  of  Agricola. 
The  son  of  this  distinguished  commander,  inheriting 
bis  father's  talents,  was  adopted  as  partner  in  the 
empire  by  Gralian,  the  son  of  Valentinian.  Un- 
wisely for  themselves,  and  forgetful  of  what  they 
owed  to  the  memory  of  Theodosius,  the  Britons 
took  part  with  the  usurper  Maximus.  Maximus 
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Btiiair.  was  accompanied  into  Gaul  by  myriads  of  Britons  ; 
■ but  his  cntcrprize  miscarried,  and  his  discomfited 
soldiers,  after  baring  made  good  their  retreat  to  Ar- 
morica, settled  there,  through  despair  of  ever  regain* 
ing  their  native  land.  Theodosius  finally  triumphed 
over  all  his  competitors,  and,  by  sending  his  vicar 
Chrysantus  with  an  army  into  Britain,  secured  it 
from  the  ravages  of  the  north. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  an  inundation 
of  barbarians  poured  in  upon  all  sides  of  the  western 
empire,  and,  among  these,  the  Piets  and  Scots  fell 
upon  Southern  Britain.  Stilico,  the  guardian  of  the 
young  Emperor  Honorius,  sent  over  forces,  who  re- 
pulsed the  barbarians  in  victories  which  arc  celebra- 
ted by  the  poet  Claudian.  But,  as  the  Roman  cm- 

f>irc  was  now  hastening  to  dissolution,  its  weakness, 
ike  a mortal  disease  in  the  body,  was  chiefly  felt  at 
the  extremities.  The  Roman  legions  in  Britaiu  mu- 
tinied, and,  with  equal  levity  and  insolence,  set  up 
successively  and  dethroned  several  usurpers.  The 
distresses  of  Honorius  obliging  him  to  recal  his 
troops,  the  island  was  left  dcmncelet*  to  the  northern 
hordes.  Honorius  even  gave  up  all  claims  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  Britons,  and  exhorted  them  to  de- 
fend themselves.  For  a short  time  the  few  Roman 
veterans,  who  had  settled  and  still  lingered  in  the 
lands  which  belonged  to  them,  gave  example  and  as- 
sistance to  the  natives } but,  as  these  gradually  dis- 
posed of  their  estates,  and  retired  to  the  continent, 
the  multitude  became  an  easy  prey.  Honorius,  upon 
a favourable  turn  of  his  fortunes,  sent  twice  over  the 
aid  of  a Roman  legion,  which  was  sufficient  to  drive 
the  northern  tribes  beyond  their  friths.  Gallio  of 
Ravenna,  one  of  the  last  ornaments  of  Roman  his- 
tory, commanded  the  last  detachment  which  Rome 
ever  sent  to  our  island.  After  repelling  the  savages, 
he  convened  the  chiefs  of  the  islanders,  and  told  them 
with  frankness,  that,  since  the  empire  could  afford 
them  no  future  assistance,  they  must  themselves  as- 
sume courage  to  defend  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 
The  repairing  Severus’s  wall,  the  erection  of  useful 
forts,  and  supplying  them  with  military  weapons  and 
engines,— tliese  were  the  last  good  offices  which  the 
mans  leave  gntons  received  from  their  protectors,  before  they 
num.  £0O)t  their  final  departure,  at  the  distance  of  475 
years  from  the  landing  of  Julius  Cxsar. 

But  the  Britons,  as  incapable  of  exerting  self-de- 
fence as  of  enjoying  liberty,  reaped  no  advantage 
from  these  bequests.  So  little  had  they  profited  by 
the  instructions  of  the  Romans,  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  retrieve  each  others  fatigue  by  the  change  of 
sentinels  upon  their  ramparts.  44  They  fell  asleep, 
(says  Gildas),  upon  their  posts,  and  were  dragged  off 
the  battlements  by  the  hooks  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Scots  and  Piets  broke  over  their  walls  like  wolves 
into  a sheep-fold,  retired  with  their  booty,  and  re- 
turned every  succeeding  year.  Instead  of  resisting 
them,  the  British  states,  divided  among  petty  tyrants, 
turned  their  feeble  arms  against  each  other,  till  a fa- 
mine, which  was  succeeded  by  a pestilence,  threaten- 
ed depopulation  to  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
A.  D.  *•*€.  inland.  In  446,  the  fame  of  JEtius,  the  Raman 
prefect  in  Gaul,  afforded  a forlorn  hope  of  assistance 
from  tl»e  Roman  arms.  ./Etius  was  addressed  in  a 
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letter,  entitled,  the  Groans  of  the  Britoai  to  the  hm. 
thrice  appointed  Aitiua.  44  The  barbamas,”  (taid  s , j 
t Key,)  44  drive  us  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drive*  ui 
back  upon  the  swords  of  the  barbarian*.”  j£n«i 
might  pity  the  suppliants,  but  could  spare  them  no 
assistance,  employed  as  he  was  in  opposing  Atlila 
king  of  the  Huns. 

despairing  of  all  power  to  resist  their  northern  Tbrlr 
invaders,  the  Britons  applied,  (it  is  said  ) for  ututa&ce 
to  the  Saxons,  a people  inhabiting  that  pcoissuk, 
called  the  Cimbric  Chcrsonesus,  which  is  bounded  tU 
by  the  Elbe  on  the  south,  by  the  German  ocras  an 
the  west,  and  by  the  Baltic  sea  on  the  north  and 
east.  The  tribes  of  this  nation  had  bees  hitherto 
known  to  the  Entons  only  by  visits  of  depredation 
to  their  coasts.  It  is  said  by  the  Saxon  hiatonias, 
that  the  states  of  the  island  were  convened,  and  that 
by  the  advice  of  Vortigcrn,  prince  of  the  Sdures,  the 
fatal  resolution  was  adopted,  of  offering  their  country 
and  their  liberties  to  the  Saxons,  if  they  would  de- 
fend them  against  tlie  Piets  and  Scots.  That  the 
spirit  of  the  Britons  was  sufficiently  humble  to 
apply  to  the  Romans  in  else  terms  that  have  been  de- 
scribed, may  easily  be  conceived : they  knew  the 
value  of  Roman  protection,  and  the  Romans  were 
a civilized  people ; out  that  they  besought  the  Saxws, 
a pagan  race,  known  to  them  only  by  their  ferocity, 
to  accept  of  their  liberties  and  properties,  and  that 
they  laid  themselves  at  once  at  their  mercy,  in  be- 
seeching them  for  their  aid,  is  a thing  so  improba- 
ble, that  the  partial  authority  of  the  Saxoo  author* 
is  insufficient  to  confirm  it.  It  is  at  variance  with 
human  nature,  and  with  that  immediate  resistance 
to  the  Saxons,  which  the  Britons  immediately  ensile 
when  they  began  to  seize  upon  their  posseskoiu. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  the  first  visit  of  the 
Saxons  to  have  been  accidental,  or,  if  they  came  in- 
vited, that  it  was  only  by  a small  portion  of  the  as- 
lives  who  took  them  into  their  pay.  The  Saxss 
ships,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  conveyed 
more  than  a few  hundred  men,  arrived  on  the  Bn- 
tish  coast  in  449.  The  leaders  of  the  troop*  were  H,f> 
Hcngist  and  Horsa,  the  fabled  descendants  of  Wo-  A.&* 
den.  By  their  aid  the  Piets  and  Scots  were  defeated ; 
but  tbc  Saxons,  glad  to  settle  in  the  fertile  fceldsoi 
a delightful  island,  in  exchange  for  tlie  bleak  shore* 
of  the  Baltic,  invited  over  fresh  reinforcement*  of 
their  countrymen,  and,  from  the  auxiliaries,  became 
the  masters  of  the  natives.  The  Britons  exerting, 
when  it  was  too  late,  a valour  that  had  been  dor- 
mant, or  wasted  itself  in  civil  war,  opposed  tlwr 
new  tyrants  occasionally  with  success.  In  oae  of 
their  battles  with  the  Saxons,  the  chieftain  Horn 
fell.  His  brother,  Hcngist,  io  spite  uf  all  h m vk-  ^ 
tones,  so  much  boasted  by  tlie  Saxon  annalists,  don 
not  appear  to  have  penetrated  beyond  Kent.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  Saxon  power  reduced  the  na- 
tives either  to  entire  submission,  or  drove  those  who 
retained  independence  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  af 
Cornwall,  and  Cumberland.  This  was  effected  * 
considerable  time  before  the  reign  of  King  Robert. 

The  proper  history  of  Britain  as  one  kingdom,  ls|» 
does  not  commence  till  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 


• For  the  history  of  England  till  the  union  of  the  crowns,  sec  Enetsun. 
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k»-  teenth  century.  In  1603,  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
— ' land  and  First  of  England,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Margaret, 
”f°  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.;  and  hia  rignt  to 
..  the  crown  was  farther  atrengthened  by  the  act  of 
parliament  which  had  settled  the  succession  on  the 
heirs  of  Henry  VII.  by  the  dying  bequest  of  Eliza- 
beth. As  the  memory  of  disputed  succession  was 
yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  the  joy  of  the 
nation  at  James's  accession  was  very  great.  A Pro- 
testant and  undisputed  successor,  and  a sovereign 
who  was  to  extinguish  the  hostilities  of  Scotland, 
seemed  to  be  a golden  era  in  the  public  welfare, 

^ But  the  popularityof  James  hardly  survived  his 
tc.  arrival  in  England.  The  people,  who  had  crowded 
around  him  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  happi- 
ness, were  forbidden,  by  the  pride  or  timidity  of  tne 
monarch,  to  shew  their  loyalty  in  this  noisy  manner, 
and  in  a short  time  it  became  unnecessary  to  forbid 
them.  He  disgusted  the  English,  by  heaping  favours 
on  unpopular  families,  and  by  multiplying  tne  Scots 
as  well  as  English  new  nobility.  A conspiracy, 
which,  though  obscurely  developed,  was  certainly 
detected  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  attests  the  dis- 
content of  some  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  na- 
tion. The  Lords  Cobbam  and  Gray  de  Wilton  were 
connected  with  it,  and  it  was  made  at  a subsequent 
period  the  pretext  for  Raleigh's  execution. 

Of  all  those  who  had  hoped  for  advantage  from 
the  accession  of  James,  the  puritans,  a body  of  be- 
lievers now  important  from  their  numbers,  and  des- 
tined to  take  a decisive  share  in  the  events  of  the 
subsequent  reign,  had  been  the  most  sanguine,  and 
were  the  most  disappointed.  They  imagined,  that 
the  king  of  a Presbyterian  nation  would  be  propitious 
to  a similar  church.  But  James,  in  his  heart,  de- 
tested presbytery,  and  gave  an  audience  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  puritans  only  for  the  pleasure  of  insulting 
fe.  them.  In  a conference  which  those  dissenters  held 
ith  with  the  bishops  at  Hampton  Court,  he  answered 
- their  chief  objections  himself,  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  dignified  churchmen,  that  one  of  their 
number,  Bishop  Whit  gift,  said,  he  verily  believed 
the  king  spoke  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

The  first  intercourse  between  James  and  his  Eng- 
lish parliament  discovered  at  once  the  character  of 
the  new  monarch,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  had  come  to  reign.  Vain,  weak,  accessible 
to  flattery,  arbitrary  in  principles,  though  not  fero- 
cious in  disposition,  James  had  unhappily  found  in 
hia  English  ministers,  Cecil,  Suffolk,  and  North- 
ampton, as  devoted  parasites  as  in  Whitgift  and  the 
U bishops.  He  addressed  the  parliament  in  terms 
which  shewed  that  he  believed  himself  an  absolute 
king,  whose  proclamations  were  to  be  identified  with 
laws.  But  it  was  only  his  courtiers  and  bishops  who 
either  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  him  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  the  Solomon  of  the  age.  The  House 
of  Commons  already  contained  a large  proportion 
of  free  and  intelligent  spirits.  The  principles  of 
ir»dep«*ndence,  which  had  been  upheld  in  that  house, 
in  some  instances,  against  the  power  of  the  great 
Khzabeth,  were  not  likely  to  be  veiled  before  the 


mock  dignity  of  James.  His  first  parliament,  there-  t 

fore,  reminded  him  of  their  privileges ; they  resisted  - ' 

the  encroachment  of  his  chancellor  issuing  new  writs 
for  elections,  without  an  order  of  parliament  after 
the  knight  of  a county  had  been  duly  elected  ; and 
they  made  some  laudable  attempts,  which  their  suc- 
cessors brought  to  a conclusion,  to  emancipate  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  from  mono- 
polies, as  well  as  the  landed  interest  from  some  relics 
of  feudal  oppression.* 

James's  acce-aion  to  the  English  throne  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Spain. 

A pacific  disposition  is  one  of  the  good  parts  of 
James’s  character,  which  has  been  too  little  allowed. 

But  while  the  nation  was  enjoying  the  first  return  of 
peace,  a more  dieadful  blow  was  meditated  against 
the  government  in  all  its  branches,  and  against  the 
religion  of  the  country,  than  any  that  is  recorded 
in  our  history.  This  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot ; for  Gun  pow- 
the  detailed  particulars  of  which,  we  must  refer  the  der  Pto1' 
readers  to  some  subsequent  pages  of  our  work,  f 
The  fears  of  gunpowder,  which  were  naturally  pre- 
sent to  James's  mind  by  the  recollection  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  happily  suggested  to  him  the  meaning 
of  threats  contained  in  a letter  from  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, which  had  eluded  the  sagacity  of  his  wisest 
counsellors.  The  common  danger  which  the  king 
and  parliament  had  escaped,  seems  for  a while  to 
have  cemented  them  in  good  humour ; and  we  find  a 
supply,  estimated  at  400,000/.,  a most  important 
sum  in  those  days,  voted  by  the  commons  to  relieve 
the  king,  when  nis  want  of  economy  and  expensive 
establishment  had  reduced  him  to  difficulties,  in  giv- 
ing a splendid  reception  to  his  brother-in  law,  the 
King  of  Denmark. 

In  a most  important  discussion,  which  occupied  Union  with 
the  attention  of  James's  first  parliament,  it  is  some- 
what  surprising  to  find  the  king  eager  in  forwarding  ’ 

a measure  which  reflects  credit  on  his  sagacity,  ana 
opposed  on  the  part  of  his  parliament  by  the  most 
groundless  fears,  or  still  more  contemptible  national 
prejudices — this  was  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Sir  Fiancis  Bacon,  the  king's  solicitor,  moved  it, 
and  supported  it  with  the  usual  powers  of  his  great 
mind.  He  maintained,  that  for  this  desirable  mea- 
sure, no  uniformity  was  necessary  in  the  laws  or  re- 
ligion of  the  two  people;  but  that  the  English  mo- 
narchy would  become  truly  formidable,  with  Ire- 
land subdued,  Scotland  united,  and  the  navy  sup- 
ported. The  commons  were  inflexible.  But  from 
the  judges  a declaration  was  obtained,  which,  though 
inferior  in  force  to  a law,  was  of  some  importance. 

The  post  noli,  that  is,  all  Britons  born  since  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  were  declared  to  be  naturalized 
in  either  kingdom. 

James's  pecuniary  difficulties,  incurred  partly  by  James 
his  cx peaces  in  maintaining  his  government  in  Ire-  differs  with 
land,  out  still  more  by  his  unnecessary  profusion,  I*'*  P*r* 
brought  hinTto  solicit  his  first  parliament  for  ano-  “wnenl* 
ther  supply.  They,  in  turn,  demanded  redress  of 
national  grievances,  and  among  these  the  suppression 
of  the  High  Commission,  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
which  had  begun  to  act  with  severity  against  the 


• PartkulaiJy  lordships  and  purveyance.  f To  be  given  under  the  article  G cx row&z a Ptot. 
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puritans.  The  dispute  terminated  iii.thc  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  after  James  had  told  them  *«  not 
to  meddle  with  the  main  points  of  government,  that 
was  his  craft;  nor  to  pretend  to  instruct  a king,  who 
had  been  thirty  years  at  the  trade  in  Scotland,  be- 
sides an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  England.” 

In  1613,  James  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  his  wants,  to  convoke  another  parliament. 
His  affections  had  already  been  fixed  upon  a worth- 
less favourite,  Robert  Carre,  whom  he  had  raised 
through  several  gradations  of  dignity  to  be  Earl  of 
Somerset.  The  6ums  which  he  spent  on  this  minion, 
and  the  countenance  which  he  shewed  to  him  after  the 
horrible  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury ’s  murder,  • 
degraded  the  monarch  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  and 
aggravated  the  distresses  of  his  Exchequer.  His 
second  parliament  was  still  more  refractory  than  the 
first.  At  their  first  meeting,  the  king  proposed  a 
supply  to  be  granted,  and  then  to  proceed  to  redress 
of  grievances ; but  the  commons  reversed  the  busi- 
ness, and  began  with  redress  of  grievances  The 
king  in  wrath  dismissed  them,  and  imprisoned  some 
of  the  members,  who  had  chiefly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  resisting  the  supply — a proceeding  which, 
as  Lord  Coke  remarks  was  the  greatest  violence 
ever  done  by  an  English  monarch  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

James  revisited  his  native  kingdom  in  1616,  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  her  jpoets  in  a dead  language, 
and  made  speeches  full  of  puns  to  the  members  of 
her  universities.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  he  had  indirectly,  but  unsuccessfully, 
attempted  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
church  of  Scotland.  But  although  the  Scottish  bi- 
shops had  been  permitted  to  retain  their  temporal 
dignities,  and  a proportion  of  their  revenue,  the 
spoils  of  the  ancient  church  were  engrossed  by  the 
nobles,  and  those  titular  bishops  could  not  resist  the 
authority  of  the  national  presbytery.  To  this  church 
James  was  a determined,  though  for  some  time  an 
hypocritical  enemy.  He  began  his  attack  upon  it 
by  discontinuing  the  General  Assembly,  and  banish- 
ed those  clergymen  who  lud  the  spirit  to  remon- 
strate. By  the  royal  influence,  a decree  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  was  obtained,  which  restored  thir- 
teen bishoprics;  and,  by  an  illegal  meeting  held 
among  the  subservient  part  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
the  bishops  were  appointed  perpetual  moderators 
within  their  own  presbyteries.  To  complete  the  de- 
gradation of  the  people,  a High  Commission  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates,  by  which  they  en- 
joyed inquisitorial  powers  of  citing  and  punishing  at 
discretion,  laymen  as  well  as  clergy,  for  religious 
opinion*.  The  vengeance  of  the  Scots  due  to  James 
for  thus  trampling  on  their  religious  rights,  fell  not 
upon  him  but  his  successor.  It  seems  as  if  the  pub- 
lic hatred,  excited  by  these  proceedings,  had  been 
mothered  during  the  king’s  visit  by  the  more 
loyal  feeling  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  their  ancient  mo- 
narch. 

After  his  departure,  an  attempt  was  made  to  en- 
force the  observation  of  a ritual  in  worship  similar  to 


the  English.  The  people  were  admonished,  by  pro-  in* 
damation.  to  observe  the  festivals,  and  the  clergy  to v* 
practise  the  formalities  prescribed  to  the  church  JuB* 
But  the  Scots  persisted,  at  Christmas,  in  their  anal 
occupation.  In  the  churches,  they  left  the  sacramcc. 
tal  tables  when  required  to  kneel,  and  went  in  crowdi 
to  other  places,  where  the  orthodox  form  of  imag 
was  preserved.  A people,  as  a spirited  historian* 
observes,  who  prayed  to  God  standing,  were  not 
likely  to  kneel  to  sacramental  symbols.  • 

The  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  ooeof  thr*1** 
most  unjustifiable  acts  of  James’s  reign.  Itiijw-*^ 
bable,  as  Hume  has  asserted,  that  Raleigh  was  cal-  ' 
pablc  in  making  the  factitious  gold  mine  io  New 
Spain  a cloak  for  his  real  intentions  of  plundering  the 
Spanish  settlements  ; but,  if  that  fact  admitted  olio 
easy  a proof  as  Mr  Hume  supposes,  Raleigh  ought 
to  have  been  punished  on  that  account,  and  ou  w 
other.  An  English  jury,  it  is  said,  would  not  hire 
brought  him  in  guilty.  If  so,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
bravest  living  commander  was  a detestable  acticc, 
even  though  done  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  p net 
with  Spain. 

But  James’s  pacific  views  with  regard  to  Spec 
had  not  entirely  the  merit  of  public  advantage,  they 
were  mixed  with  private  and  selfish  cvniideramr: 

He  meditated  a marriage  between  PnnceChsrks  me  I 
the  second  daughter  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  expect* 
ed  a very  large  dowry.  When  Frtdenc,  the  Ekcte’ 
Palatine,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Jamev  ac- 
cepted of  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  the  weak  father-a- 
law  would  neither  break  with  Spain,  nor  bad  he 
prudence  to  resist,  in  a proper  manner,  the  voiced 
his  people,  who  called  upon  him  to  plunge  into  w 
in  defence  of  the  oppressed  Bohemians,  and  of  the 
Protestant  cause.  A new  parliament  being  suiaau 
ed,  the  commons  voted  considerable  supplies,  oak 
ing  informed  that  the  king  had  remitted  some  moej 
to  his  son-in-law  the  elector ; and  proceeding  ia  tk  ‘ 
most  temperate  manner  to  the  examination  of  gri*- 
vances,  they  represented  several,  which  weir  redress- 
ed with  alacrity.  But  the  delicate  business  of  ft* 
search  into  abuses,  t necessarily  produced  a di&tttxx 
of  pretensions  on  the  yet  unsettled  boundaries  of  tk 
constitution.  He  dismissed  the  parliament  after  * 
short  session,  and  parted  with  them  on  worse  term* 
than  he  had  met  them  ; forfeiting  the  little  popuUntT 
he  had  gained,  from  some  limitations  of  his  preroga- 
tive, by  imprisoning  Sir  Edward  Sandys  for  h»  op- 
position in  the  late  session. 

Before  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  the  Upp^ 
Palatinate  had  been  subdued  by  the  emperor’*  ge- 
nerals, Frederic  was  a fugitive  in  distress,  sad  *- 
Germany  was  filled  with  the  cruelties  inflicted  oo  tk 
Protestants.  Roused  by  these  circumstances,  tk 
commons  exhorted  James  to  abaudon  the  intend 
match  with  Spain,  and  take  arms  for  his  sonia-k" 
and  the  Protestant  cause.  However  in>|wlit>c  c 
might  have  justly  seemed  to  embark  in  a 
war,  yet  a respectful  and  reasonable  answer  was  err- 
tainly  due  to  the  serious  appeal  of  the  people 
circumstances.  But  instead  of  reasoning  with 


1 Thou*h  Somerset  retired  from  Court,  James  bestowed  a pension  on  him. 

: U wav  by  thi«  parliament  that  the  great  Bacon  was  impeached  for  corruption. 
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Biiuw*  commons,  James  rebuked  them  for  presuming  to 
address  him  on  the  subject.  When  the  commons 
Jams*  l rejoined  to  this  rebuke,  he  gravely  told  them,  that 
their  capacities  and  understandings  were  not  able  to 
comprehend  his  measures,  and  reminded  them  of  the 
proverb,  that  “ the  cobler  should  stick  to  his  last." 
The  rights  of  parliament,  he  concluded  by  saying, 
were  not  hereditary  or  inherent,  but  held  by  the 
grant  and  toleration  of  himself  and  hit  predecessors, 
pirited  The  commons  replied  to  this  abusive  and  weak  de- 
"JkT  °*  Oration,  by  a memorable  document  of  English  free- 
dom,  in  which  they  recorded  the  right  of  parliament 
to  advise  the  king  in  all  arduous  matters  of  govern- 
ment, to  redress  public  grievances ; and  maintained 
the  right  of  each  individual  in  parliament  to  the  free- 
dom of  speech  in  debate.  James,  with  his  own  hand, 
tore  out  this  protestation  from  the  journals  of  the 
commons  ; and,  having  dissolved  the  parliament,  im- 
prisoned Seldon,  Pym,  Coke,  and  other  eminent  pa- 
triots. This  parliament  was  remarkable  for  a spirited 
opposition  in  the  peers ; where,  although  the  king 
had  a predominant  party,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Es- 
sex, Southampton,  and  Warwick,  and  the  Lords 
Sax,  Seile,  and  Spenser,  eminently  distinguished 
themselves  by  maintaining  resistance  to  an  arbitrary 
court. 


kin  on  Unsupported  by  his  parliament,  James  maintained 
vconti-  a despised  and  feeble  negotiation  for  his  son-in-law ; nor 
1622.  was  “e  discouraged  from  it,  even  when  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant powers  in  Germany,  transferred  the  electoral  dig- 
nity from  the  Palatine  Frederic  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Two  armies  that  fought  for  Frederic  in  Germany,  were 
defeated  by  the  Austrian  Count  Tilly,  when  James 
persuaded  the  palatine  to  disarm;  the  third  army,  at 
the  bead  of  which  the  famous  Count  Mansfeldt,  with 
the  scantiest  supplies  of  money  from  the  Palatine 
and  the  king  of  Britain,  had  supported  an  unequal 
contest  with  Austria.  It  was  not  from  treating  with 
the  emperor,  that  James  expected  redress  to  his  son- 
in-law,  but  from  the  mediation  of  Spain  in  the  event 
of  his  son’s  marriage  with  the  Infanta.*  At  the  end 
of  five  years  negotiation  on  that  subject,  the  court 
of  Spain  was  ns  lavish  of  promises  as  ever;  but  had 
not  removed  the  great  pretended  obstacle  of  a dif- 
ference in  religion,  by  obtaining  what  might  have 
aoon  been  obtained,  a dispensation  from  the  Pope. 
To  bring  the  business  to  a close,  Digby  (aoon  after 
Earl  of  Bristol)  was  dispatched  to  Philip  IV.,  and 
one  Gage  was  9ent  secretly  as  an  agent  to  Rome. 
To  render  the  influence  of  the  latter  more  effectual 
with  the  Pope,  writs  were  issued  under  the  great 
seal,  to  release  all  Catholic  recusants  in  England  from 
prison;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that  the  execution 
of  all  penal  laws  against  the  professors  of  that  reli- 
gion would  be  stopt  by  royal  authority.  As  a hu- 
mane act  of  toleration,  this  edict  offended  the  bigots 
of  that  period  as  an  illegal  stretch  of  prerogative  ; 
however  humane  in  the  object,  it  alarmed  the  best 
friends  of  liberty.  These  writs  were  contrary  to  the 


law,  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  even  to  Britain, 
concessions  made  by  the  king  himself,  and  in  a ge-  k— 
neral  view,  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  con-  J****  I* 
stitution.  They  raised  a strong  commotion  in  the 
public  mind,  which  James  vainly  endeavoured  to 
assuage,  by  a publication  in  writing,  beginning  with  * 

the  following  comparison  : “ As  the  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment appears  to  us  no  bigger  than  a platter,  and  the 
stars  but  as  so  many  nails  in  the  pummel  of  a saddle, 
because  of  the  enlargement  and  disproportion  be- 
tween our  eye  and  the  object ; so  there  is  such  an  im- 
measurable distance  between  the  deep  resolution  oi 
a prince,  and  the  shallow  apprehensions  of  common 
and  ordinary  people,  that  as  they  will  ever  be  judging 
and  censuring,  so  they  must  needs  be  obnoxious  to 
error  and  mistaking.”  Without  convincing  his  sub- 
jects by  the  arguments  which  followed  this  sublime 
comparison,  the  king  found,  to  his  joy  and  triumph, 
that  the  court  of  Spain,  after  so  long  amusing  him, 
seemed  at  last  to  be  sincere  in  the  projected  marriage. 

His  concessions  to  the  Catholics  at  home,  and  his 
promise  of  toleration  to  the  followers  of  the  Spanish 
princess,  when  she  should  come  to  England,  excited 
the  hopes  of  Spain  that  her  favourite  religion  would 
yet  revive  in  the  bosom  of  England.  Lord  Bristol  him- 
self, who  had  formerly  opposed  the  Spanish  match, 
considered  it  as  an  infallible  prognostic  of  the  Pala- 
tine’s restoration ; nor,  indeed,  was  it  easy  to  con- 
jecture why  Philip  should  be  ready  to  bestow  his 
sister  with  a dowry  of  £ 600,000  sterling  on  a prince 
whose  demands  he  meant  to  refuse  at  the  hazard  of 
a war,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  counted  on  the 
cowardice  and  facility  of  James’s  temper. 

But  while  the  king  was  exulting  in  the  expected  Prince 
fruits  of  his  pacific  wisdom,  they  were  blasted  by  the  Charles  sets 
interference  of  a worthless  favourite.  This  was  Vil-  JJ**” 
liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  succeeded  to  a n * 
Somerset  in  the  capricious  affections  of  James,  and 
had  risen  from  the  rank  of  his  cup-bearer  to  a duke- 
dom and  the  first  dignities  of  the  state.  Equally 
worthless  with  Somerset,  he  had  captivated  the  sove- 
reign by  the  same  external  beauty  and  superficial  ac- 
complishments ; but  he  had  governed  both  the  king  and 
the  court  more  intolerably.  From  the  mediocrity  ofhis 
talents,  he  was  unfit  to  give  weight  to  foreign  transac- 
tions ; and  by  his  insolence,  he  nad  become  odious  to 
many  at  home.  Yet  wishing  to  regain  his  influence 
by  foreign  distinction,  and  envying  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  managing  the 
Spanish  negotiation,  he  persuaded  Prince  Charles  to 
the  romantic  resolution  of  going  in  person  to  Spain, 
that  he  might  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Spa- 
nish princess,  and  claim  her  as  bis  bride  in  the  true 
spirit  of  knight  errantry.  The  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham, (or  baby  Charles  and  Stanny,  as  the  king  used 
ridiculously  to  call  his  son  and  his  favourite,)  were 
received  at  Madrid  with  all  possible  courtesy,  and 
the  match,  after  many  delays,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  consummated,  when  it  was  broken  off  on  the 
side  of  the  prince.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  influence 


• The  king'*  project  was  to  get  the  infanta’s  dowTv  first,  and  then  to  demand  restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  lest  that  resti- 
tution should  be  held  out  as  a compensation  for  the  dowry.  Lord  Dighy’s  instructions  were,  “ not  to  make  the  affair  of  tfi* 
Palatinate  one  of  the  marriage  articles.”  But  the  public  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  wgt  Of  if 
of  the  king’s  chief  motives  for  putbing  the  marriage. 
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of  Buckingham,  who  is  said  to  have  quarrelled  with 
the  Spanish  nobility,  and  to  have  hated  the  Infanta; 
but  wc  must  also  take  into  account,  that  Charles  had 
seen  at  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  Henrietta  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  for  her  he  conceived  a 
passion,  to  which  he  continued  faithful  all  his  life. 
The  match  with  the  homely  Infanta  waa  broken  off, 
and  a war  between  the  two  countries  appeared  ine- 
vitable. 

To  meet  the  consequences  of  the  broken  treaty,  a 
parliament  was  called.  Buckingham,  in  the  peers,  pub* 
licly  laid  the  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  insincerity  of 
Spain  with  regard  to  the  match,  and  appealing  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  end  of  every  solemn  as- 
sertion, received  a sign  or  word  of  assent.  It  might 
have  required  but  little  penetration  to  discover,  that 
this  was  a collusion  in  falsehood  between  the  prince 
and  the  favourite  ; but  the  idea  of  a Spanish  war  was 
so  popular,  and  the  joy  so  great  at  the  breach  of  a 
Catholic  alliance,  that  Buckingham  for  a time  grew 
popular,  and  was  hailed  even  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
as  the  saviour  of  the  nation. 

James  lamented  to  his  parliament,  that,  after  having 
borne  so  long  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Monarch,  he 
should  be  plunged  into  war  in  his  old  age.  He  de- 
manded supplies  to  meet  the  event,  but  offered  that 
the  war  funds  should  be  managed  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  parliament.  The  commons  took  him  at 
his  word,  with  respect  to  the  management  of  money, 
but  voted  a smaller  sum  than  he  had  demanded. 
Availing  themselves  too,  of  the  more  submissive  cha- 
racter which  be  began  to  discover  in  his  old  age, 
they  corroborated  their  power  of  impeachment,  and 
obtained  a declaratory  act  against  monopolies. 

Troubled  at  the  prospect  of  war,  the  king  now 
longed  for  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  an  en- 
lightened statesman,  who  had  managed  his  interests 
at  the  court  of  Spain  with  great  fidelity  and  intelli- 

encc.  But  Buckingham  was  conscious  of  the  false- 

oods  he  had  told  respecting  the  Spanish  treaty,  and 
sensible  that  Bristol  could  expose  them.  From  the 
absurd  weakness  of  his  master,  he  obtained  an  order 
for  Bristol's  commitment  to  the  Tower;  and  though 
he  w'as  soon  released,  he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  his 
country  seat,  and  to  be  absent  from  parliament. 
Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham  had  the  meanness 
and  tyranny  to  offer  him  the  king’s  favour,  if  he 
would  acknowledge  his  conduct  to  have  been  wrong, 
an  offer  at  which  he  spurned  with  proper  spirit ; but 
though  the  king  expressed  his  opinion  of  his  treat- 
ment being  unjust,  he  had  now  no  will  of  his  own, 
and  could  never  obtain  an  interview  with  Bristol. 

The  United  Provinces  were  at  this  time  governed 
by  Prince  Maurice,  who,  on  the  breaking  of  the 
truce  with  Spain  in  1621,  took  the  field  against  the 
celebrated  Spinola ; but  the  force  of  the  latter  was 
so  much  stronger,  that  Maurice  was  obliged  to  act 
on  the  defensive.  A reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
men,  who  were  now  expected  from  England,  under 
the  young  Lords  Oxford,  Southampton,  Essex,  and 
Willoughby,  promised  an  important  accession  to  his 
strength.  It  was  determined  also  to  reconquer  the 
Palatinate,  a state  in  the  heart  of  hostile  Germany, 
and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  England. 
.Count  Man&feldt  was  taken  into  pay,  and  twelve 


thousand  Englishmen  were  levied  by  press  tfarnsgk. 
out  the  kingdom,  whose  bravery,  it  wu  hoped,  — v— 
would  penetrate  the  whole  continent,  and  mtore  ha*  l. 
Ferdinand  to  his  throne. 

France  did  not  behold  with  indifference  the  ei. 
tended  encroachments  of  the  house  of  Austria,  nor 
without  satisfaction,  the  combination  of  England  and 
her  ally  to  oppose  them.  But  the  firet  project  of 
Louis  and  Richelieu  was  to  humble  the  Hugonots. 

The  proposal  of  a mimage,  however,  between  Print* 
Charles  and  the  Princess  Henrietta,  was  favourably 
received  on  the  part  of  France.  The  same  terms  at 
to  Catholic  toleration  were  agreed  to  by  the  English 
court,  which  had  been  promised  in  the  nrgutMiot 
for  the  Infanta,  and  the  new  treaty  was  signH  at 
Paris  on  the  16th  of  November  1624.  The  maruage 
portion  promised  by  Henrietta  was  800,000  crovas  5 
and  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  prince  should  nettle  a 
jointure  of  60,000  crowns  a year.  Fatally  for  the 
house  of  Stuart,  the  French  princess  was  to  have 
the  education  of  the  children  till  thirteen  years  of 

. . 

During  the  whole  negotiation,  promises  had  bmi 
made,  (though  in  general  terms,)  that  the  English 
troops  should  have  a passage  through  France,  and 
even  be  joined  by  succours  for  the  Palatinate ; yet 
when  Mam>feldt '$  troops  sailed  to  Calais,  no  orders 
had  arrived  for  their  admission.  They  sailed  to  Zea- 
land, but  the  States  had  some  scruples  to  admit  them, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  A distem- 
per 111  the  mean  time  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  which 
carried  off  one  half  of  the  forces,  and  as  the  mi  were  Die. 
too  few  to  think  of  reaching  the  Palatinate,  the  ex- 
pedition was  given  up.  James,  however,  did  not  liw 
long  to  witness  a state  of  affaire  so  foreign  to  his  pa- 
cific dispositions.  About  the  middle  of  March  be  Dnnd 
was  seized  with  a tertian  ague,  and  though  ssch 
disorder  was  not  thought  dangerous  in  the  iprisg, 
he  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  59th  year  of  £» 
age,  after  a reign  over  England  of  22  years.  Hu 
reign  over  Scotland  was  almost  of  equal  duration  with 
hi*  life. 

James,  the  son  of  Queen  Mary  and  Lord  DarnW*  fco* 
the  handsomest  coup  e of  their  age,  was  homely  is  nc* 
his  person,  and  ungainly  in  his  manners.  He  possess- 
ed learning  and  some  ingenuity  of  speculation  in  mo- 
ral and  general  subjects,  but  neither  his  judgment 
nor  moraU  were  of  a high  cast.  Without  the  digni- 
fied reserve  which  should  accompany  a proud  king* 
or  the  art  of  condescension  which  makes  affability 
popular,  he  blended  a vulgar  stateliness  and  a tanuti* 
arity,  so  incongruously  together,  that  during  Hi* 
whole  reign  he  reminds  us  more  of  some  mock  king 
in  a farce,  than  of  a real  one  on  the  theatre  of  hriiory. 

His  pretensions  to  arbitrary  poorer,  whilst  he  had  oot 
a regiment  of  guards  to  enforce  them,  betray  sock 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  so  much  of  the  vul- 
gar and  childish  notion  of  kiugly  right,  that  they 
lose  all  resemblance  to  lofty  and  imposing  ambition- 

The  colonization  of  North  America,  is  the  roost 
memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Jare** 
reign.  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given  1 
name  to  Virginia:  the  feeble  colony  which  bhcpliawo 
was  abandoned  entirely.  Even  after  Argal  had  dis- 
covered a more  direct  tract  to  that  continent*  and*- 
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Mm.  ter  a new  colony  had  been  settled  in  James's  reign, 
there  were  not  alive  more  than  400  colonists  in  1614. 
tuI*  But  by  the  culture  of  tobacco  they  soon  acquired 
wealth,  and  extended  their  numbers  to  other  places. 

Charles  1.  succeeded  to  the  same  favourite,  the 
“ same  ministers,  and  council,  which  his  father  had  pos- 
* scssed,  and  unhappily  inherited  the  same  principles 
h in  government,  it  was  not  improbable  if  Janies  had 
lived,  that  Buckingham,  whose  influence  had  for  some 
time  fastened  rather  on  the  weakness  than  on  the  af- 
fection » of  the  old  king,  would  have  been  dismissed  ; 
but  his  power  was  established  by  the  ascension  of 
Charles,  at  the  time  when  his  temporary  popularity, 
obtained  by  the  rupture  with  Spain,  began  to  decline, 
or  rather  was  changed  into  the  most  inveterate  dis- 
like on  the  part  of  the  nation. 

The  marriage  treaty  with  France  had  been  con- 
eluded  in  James's  lifetime.  It  was  eolemnizrd  at 
Paris  with  great  magnificence,  where  the  Duke  of 
Chevreuse  performed  the  part  of  proxy  for  the  king 
7 IV  of  England.  Buckingham  was  sent  over  to  France 
to  conduct  the  queen  home.  Stic  arrived  at  Dover 
on  the  12th  of  June,  and  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated next  day  at  Canterbury.  On  the  16th,  their 
Majesties  entered  into  London  ; and  the  new  parlia- 
ment met  next  day.  Charles  inherited  a scanty 
treasury  and  revenues,  which  had  been  inadequate, 
even  to  support  a peace  establishment.  The  war, 
though  produced  by  a freak  of  his  own  or  of  Buck- 
ingham’s, had  been  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  parliament.  The  new  parliament  itself,, 
chiefly  composed  of  Puritans,  never  pretended  to  ad-; 
vise  pacific  measures,  and  must  have  been  conscious, 
that  the  king  could  neither  recede  from  war  with 
honour,  nor  prosecute  it  with  advantage,  without 
their  advice  and  assistance.  To  support  this  war, 
for  which  the  nation  had  clamoured  for  so  many 
years,  to  enable  Charles  to  frrest  the  Palatinate  from 
the  victorious  Ferdinand  and  the  mighty  armies  of 
Austria,  and  to  cope  with  Spam,  the  richest  monarchy 
in  Europe,  they  gave  to  his  earnest  intreattes  a sup- 
ply of  1 12,000  pounds.  The  excuses  that  have  been 
alleged  for  this  insulting  parsimony,  are  the  public 
hatred  at  Buckingham,  and  the  discovery  of  the  war 
having  been  produced  by  the  artifices  of  that  favourite. 
Thu  apology  is  insufficient : if  the  war  was  found 
impolitic  or  unnecessary,  the  commons  should  have 
openly  told  the  king  to  abandon  it.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary, they  ought  not  to  have  avenged  themselves  for 
a lesser  grievance,  by  inflicting  upon  the  nation  a 
greater. 

•went  Charles  was  obliged,  by  reason  of  the  plague,  to  ad- 
urd  journ  the  parliament  for  a few  weeks  in  the  summer, 
•urn  but  he  re  assembled  them  at  Oxford,  and  implored 
them  to  assist  his  necessities.  Besides  his  German 
M2.  vrar^arr'  h*  had  a subsidy  to  pay  to  his  ally  the  king 
of  Denmark  ; and,  independent  of  debts  contracted 
by  himself  and  his  father,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in- 
cluding the  defence  of  Ireland,  amounted  annually  to  a 
million  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Though  a 
fleet  and  army  were  lying  at  Portsmouth  in  want  of 
pay  and  provisions,  the  commons  refused  further  aid. 
James  had  before  his  death,  promised  to  lend  the 
king  of  Prance  one  ship  of  war  and  seven  armed  ves- 
sels. They  were  borrowed  on  pretence  of  being  em- 


ployed against  the  Genoese,  who,  as  the  allies  of  Britain. 
Spain,  were  sufficiently  odious  to  the  English  to 
make  such  an  use  of  them  popular.  Loots  after- 
wards  persuaded  Charles  to  be  allowed  to  employ 
them  as  he  pleased,  and  they  were  sent  under  vice- 
admiral  Pennington  to  Dieppe,  to  assist  against  the 
Hugonots.  Pennington  being  himself  unwilling  for 
the  service,  gave  way  to  the  resolution  of  his  crews 
not  to  serve  against  Protestants.  On  returning  to 
the  Downs,  he  was  persuaded  again  to  sail  for  France, 
on  pretence  that  the  French  king  had  made  peace 
with  the  Hugonots ; but  the  fleet  finding  themselves 
deceived,  deserted  him.  When  the  news  reached  the 
commons  at  Oxford,  they  applauded  the  conduct  of 
the  sailors,  forgetting  that  if  they  meant  to  be  at  war 
with  Spain,  they  were  fighting  the  battles  of  that  „ 
power,  by  assisting  the  Hugonots,  who  were  iu  secret 
alliance  with  his  Catholic  majesty.  They  renewed 
their  clamaurs  against  popery,  demanded  the  punish- 
ment of  Catholics  for  assembling  to  celebrate  the  rite$> 
of  their  religion,  aud  remonstrated  against  some  par- 
dons lately  granted  to  priests,  who  had  been  convict- 
ed of  that  offence.  They  also  enacted  laws  for  the 
stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  (as  it  was  now- 
puritanically  called,)  and  petitioned  the  king  for  re- 
placing such  able  clergymen  as  had  been  silenced  for 
want  of  conformity  to  the  church.  The  king  availed  Parliament- 
himself  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague  at  Oxford,  to  dissolved, 
dismiss  a parliament,  who  gave  him  nothing  but  com- 
plaints, and  by  dissolving,  instead  of  proroguing  them,, 
he  marked  his  displeasure  at  their  conduct. 

By  issuing  privy  seals  for  borrowing  money,  the -Fruitless 
king  was  enabled  to  equip  a fleet  of  80  ships,  with  an  expedition 
army  of  10,000  men.  Cecil,  Lord  Wimbleton,  sailed  to  ^*<*’** 
with  these  to  Cadiz  ; but  either  finding  it  impossible, 
or  neglecting  to  attack  the  valuable  ships  of  the 
Spaniards  in  that  harbour,  he  only  landed  the  army. 

After  storming  a fort,  where  they  found  a store  of 
wine,  the  men  got  intoxicated,  ana  were  obliged  to  be 
reimbarked.  They  would  have  proceeded  to  inter- 
cept the  Spanish  gajlcons  on  their  way  to  Spain,  but 
the  plague  breaking  out  on  board  the  fleet,  it  return- 
ed to  England,  ana  the  issue  of  the  expedition  served 
as  another  cause  of  public  discontent. 

Obliged  once  more  to  have  recourse  to  a parliament, 

Charles  thought  of  diminishing  the  number  of  popu- 
lar leaders  by  the  artifice  of  making  four  of  them.  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth, sheriffs  of  the  counties  ; a situation  supposed 
to  be  incompatible  with  a seat  in  parliament.  This 
measure,  without  attaining  its  object,  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  court,  and  put  the  commons  more 
upon  their  guard.  They  voted  the  king  a supply  of 
two  subsidies,  but  by  removing  the  passing  of  that 
vote  into  a law  till  the  end  of  the  session,  they  held 
out  an  undisguised  threat  of  withholding  it,  if  their 
demands  should  not  be  satisfied.  The  first  exertion 
of  their  power  and  resentment  was  directed  against 
Buckingham. 

The  orders  of  Charles  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  not  Arbitrary 
to  attend  in  parliament,  had  not  induced  that  spirited  pru«eed-‘ 
nobleman  to  comply  with  so  arbitrary  an  injunction  ; mgs 
and  the  king,  provoked  at  his  refusal,  directed  his  Charles, 
attorney -general  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high  trea- 
son against  him.  Bristol,  by  way  of  recrimiiutioa, 
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Britain,  impeached  Buckingham  with  the  same  crime  in  the 
~i~  — lords,  while  the  commons  were  attacking  him  from 
nnox^cr  quarter.  Their  impeachment  never  came  to 
a full  determination  ; but  it  ti  remarkable,  that  Buck- 
ingham’s accusers  never  adopted  Bristol’s  charge  of 
misconduct  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  but  taxed  him 
with  offences  from  which  he  found  little  difficulty  to 
•'*rk,!f*r7  exculpate  himself ; such  as  administering  physic  to  the 
ings  of  * kte  king  without  consent  of  his  physicians.  While 
Chirles.  under  this  impeachment,  Buckingham  was  chosen 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
king  publicly  thanked  the  university  for  their  choice. 
When  the  commons  resented,  and  loudly  complained 
of  this  affront,  the  lord  keeper  commanded  them,  in 
the  king’s  name,  not  to  meddle  with  his  minister 
and  servant  Buckingham,  but  to  finish  the  subsidy- 
bill,  otherwise  they  might  expect  to  sit  no  longer. 
This  threat  was  followed  by  another,  that  the  king, 
if  supplies  were  still  refused,  would  be  obliged  to 
try  new  counsels.  To  strip  this  imprudent  menace 
of  all  ambiguity,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  explained  it, 
by  allusion  to  those  monarchs  in  Christendom  who 
had  been  obliged,  by  the  turbulence  of  their  subjects, 
to  overthrow  parliaments  altogether.  Adding  inju- 
ry to  indignity,  the  sovereign  next  ordered  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  Elliot  and 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  the  chief  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment against  the  duke,  to  be  thrown  into  pri- 
son, on  pretence  of  seditious  expressions ; but,  as 
those  expressions  could  not  be  proved,  and  the  com- 
mons demanded  their  liberation,  he  was  obliged,  with 
a bad  grace,  to  release  them.  With  similar  regard 
for  their  privileges,  the  House  of  Lords  claimed  and 
obtained  the  liberty  of  Lord  Arundel,  whom  the 
king  had  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Mixing  religious 
with  political  subjects,  the  commons,  as  usual,  com- 
plained of  the  increase  of  popery,  and  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  a list  of  recusants  from  offices,  (mostly 
insignificant  individuals).  The  king  had  before  pro- 
mised compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  house  on 
this  point,  but,  when  the  supplies  were  refused,  he 
imagined  himself  released  from  the  obligation.  Be- 
sides this  demand,  the  commons  intended  to  petition 
for  the  removal  of  Buckingham  from  his  majesty’s 
councils,  and  were  preparing  a remonstrance  against 
the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent 
of  parliament.  But  their  session  was  ended  by  disso- 
lution. before  they  had  time  to  conclude  one  act. 
The  House  of  Peers  in  vain  interceded,  that  parlia- 
ment might  be  allowed  to  sit  some  time  longer. 
Charles  replied  in  anger,  “ not  a moment  longer 
and  the  king  and  the  commons,  at  their  separation, 
published  each  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  The  com- 
mons, though  culpable  in  some  points,  had  not  hither- 
to trespassed  the  bounds  of  the  constitution.  Charles 
had  evidently  done  so,  but  his  affairs  were  yet  retrie- 
vable, if  he  nad  dismissed  a worthless  favourite  ; ful- 
filled some  of  his  promises  respecting  recusants ; a- 
bandoned  the  war  with  Spain  ; and  entrenched  him- 
self within  the  limits  of  legal  prerogative.  Against 
the  solid  power  of  the  represented  people  he  had  still 
a barrier  to  oppose,  in  the  unquestioned  rights  of 
royalty ; but  in  proportion  as  he  stretched  the  prero- 
gative he  weakened  it.  To  fright  the  constitutional 
attacks  of  the  commons  with  usurped  prerogative, 


was  to  oppose  a shadow  to  a substance.  The  rights 
on  which  he  now  meant  to  act,  in  pursuing  hit  an 
counsels,  certainly  had  once  been  enforced  by  tbe 
crown,  but  they  could  now  be  only  recalled  as  the 
phantoms  of  ancient  usage. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  to  levy  money  independent  Hi 
of  his  parliament,  Charles  openly  granted  a com*  * 
•ion  to  compound  with  the  Catholics  for  dispeasiog 
with  the  penal  laws.  From  tbe  nobility  and  tbe  dty 
he  required  a loan  of  £ 100,000 : the  former  gave  it 
slowly  ; the  latter  refused  it.  The  maritime  towns 
were  ordered  to  furnish  shipping.  For  some  taw 
the  supplies  were  exacted  with  moderation;  but, on 
the  news  of  Tilly  having  defeated  the  King  of  Deo- 
mark,  a general  loan  from  the  subjects  became  ne- 
cessary, Tor  the  more  6trenuous  exertions  in  the  war. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  followers  of  the  court,  and 
their  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  enjoined  submission  to 
this  loan,  as  a part  of  the  duty  of  passive  obedience. 

A spirit  of  resistance  rose  among  the  people ; mat) 
refused  their  loans,  and  some  were  active  in  rousing 
their  neighbours  to  insist  on  their  common  right*. 

By  a warrant  of  the  council,  these  were  thrown  into 
prison,  although  such  as  petitioned  the  king  were 
commonly  released.  Five  gentlemen  alone,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir 
John  Hevingham,  and  Sir  Edmond  Hambdeo,  had 
the  spirit,  at  their  own  expence  and  hazard,  to  de- 
fend the  public  liberties,  and  to  demand  relearmcal, 
not  as  a favour  from  the  king,  but  as  their  right  by 
law.  The  question  was  brought  to  a solemn  trial 
before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  By  the  debate* 
on  this  momentous  subject,  it  appeared  incontroverti- 
ble to  the  nation,  that  their  ancestors  had  be*n  w 
jealous  of  personal  liberty,  as  to  secure  it  agauut  ar- 
bitrary power  by  six  several  statutes,  and  by  as  ar- 
ticle of  the  great  charter  itself.  The  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  true,  had  often  eluded  those  lain;  bit 
Charles  was  astonished  to  find,  that  a power,  so  of- 
ten exercised  by  his  predecessors,  was  found,  upon 
trial,  to  be  directly  opposite  to  the  clearest  laws,ind 
supported  by  few  undoubted  precedents  in  courts  of  „ 
judicature.  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  chief-justice,  bal 
been  displaced,  as  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  court. 

Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  esteemed  more  obsequious,  b»d 
obtained  that  high  office.  Yet  tbe  judges,  by  bfl 
direction,  went  no  farther  than  to  remand  the  gentle- 
men to  prison,  and  refuse  the  bail  which  was  offered 
Heathe,  the  attorney  general,  insisted,  that  the  court 
should  enter  a general  judgment,  that  no  bail  cocU 
be  given  upon  a commitment  by  the  king  or  cooariL 
But  the  judges  wisely  declined  complying.  To  ex- 
asperate the  nation  still  farther,  the  soldiers  of  tbe 
army  returned  from  Cadiz  were  billoted  upon  print? 
houses,  instead  of  being  quartered  at  the  bum  of 
public  houses  ; and  the  refusers  of  loans  had  tie 
greatest  share  of  those  disorderly  guests.  Men  of 
low  condition,  who  shewed  a refractory  dispomk®. 
were  pressed  into  the  army  or  navy ; and  some  cf 
higher  rank  were  sent  aboard  on  pretence  of  pobb? 
duty.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  to  appear  tbs'- 
part  of  the  discontent  which  arose  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  soldiery  : a remedy  still  more  ofo- 
sive  than  the  evil. 

If  there  was  a chance  of  safety  for  Charles,  it  by 
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a.  ia  abandoning  the  Spsutsh  war  ; but,  instead  of  this, 
while  embroiled  with  his  own  subjects,  and  with  the 
79  L half  of  Europe  for  his  enemies,  he  wantonly  added 
France  to  the  number : a temerity  really  bordering 
os  madness.  This,  too,  was  a war  of  Buckingham's 
creating  ; and  the  motives  to  it  would  appear  incre- 
dible, u the  violence  and  profligacy  of  his  character 
were  not  known.  At  the  time  when  Charles  mar- 
ried, by  proxy,  the  Princess  Henrietta,  Bucking- 
ham had  appeared  at  Paris,  to  grace  the  scene  of 
splendid  festivity  : a scene  the  best  fitted  for  his  su- 
perficial accomplishments ; and  had  attracted  admi- 
ration from  the  Queen  of  France  herself.  In  the 
spirit  of  ambitious  gallantry,  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
turn upon  a new  embassy,  after  he  had  brought  Hen- 
rietta to  England  ; when  Richelieu,  the  minister,  him- 
self a disappointed  lover  of  the  queen,  occasioned  a 
message  from  France,  to  decline  the  honour  of  his 
visit.  In  a romantic  passion,  Buckingham  swore 
that  he  would  see  the  queen  in  spite  of  all  the  power 
of  France,  and  determined  to  embroil  the  two  king- 
d*  doais  in  war.  After  several  unavailing  provocations 
to  make  the  French  declare  war,f  he  persuaded  the 
king  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Hugo  not  s, 
whose  leader,  the  Duke  de  Soubize,  was  then  in 
, London.  The  foolish  favourite  himself  set  sail  with 
-a  100  ships  and  7000  men  to  assist  the  Hugooots  of 
Rochelle,  who,  uninformed  of  his  designs,  shut  their 
gates  against  him.  Instead  of  attacking  the  fertile 
and  defenceless  isle  of  Oleron,  he  bent  his  course  to 
Rbc,  which  was  well  fortified.  After  allowing  the 
garrison  of  St  Martyn  to  be  well  victualled,  by  his 
oegligence,  he  first  attempted  to  starve  it ; and,  de- 
spairing of  that  object,  sacrificed  his  men  in  storming 
toe  place  without  having  made  a breach.  The  small 
fort  of  Prie,  which  he  had  overlooked  in  his  advance, 
poured  out  a force  on  his  retreat,  which  converted  it 
into  a route  ; and,  having  embarked  with  a third  part 
of  the  force  which  he  had  taken  out,  he  returned  to 
England  covered  with  disgrace. 

Buckingham  and  his  master  might  well  tremble  at 
the  prospect  of  meeting  a third  parliament,  after  ha- 
ring squandered  the  money,  illegally  extorted  from 
a nation  already  on  the  point  of  insurrection,  in 
schemes  of  ambitious  folly  and  disaster  : But,  in  such 
a state  of  men's  minds,  it  was  unsafe  to  attempt  rai- 
sing money  without  a parliament. 

From  the  king’s  declaration  at  opening  the  session, 
that,  if  the  parliament  would  not  do  Uicir  duly  in 
at-  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  slate,  he  must, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  conscience,  use  the  means 
which  God  had  put  into  his  hands  : the  commons 
foresaw,  that,  upon  the  first  disagreement  with  his 
majesty,  they  might  expect  to  be  dismissed.  Their 
decency  and  dignity,  however,  rose  with  the  ad  van - 
tageuus  ground  which  to  imprudent  a threat  afford- 
ed them. . At  the  same  time,  while  cautious,  they 
were  vigorous;  and  the  most  enlightened  views  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  most  definite  ideas  of 
civil  liberty,  and  the  most  spirited  remonstrances  a- 
gaiost  the  recent  arbitrary  measures  of  taxation  and 
imprisonment,  were  held  up  in  all  the  venerable  and 
primitive  simplicity  of  our  language.  The  necessity 


of  redress  of  grievances  being  admitted  by  tbc  whok*  Brim* 
bouse,  even  by  the  court  members,  a vote  was  passed 
against  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  forced  loans.  "^7. 
Five  subsidies  were  voted  to  the  king,  which,  though 
inferior  to  his  wants,  were  gratefully  received.  When 
his  majesty's  thankfulness  was  announced,  tbc  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  approbation  was  mentioned  by  a 
crown  minister but  the  house  treated  the  conjunc- 
tion of  his  name  with  strong  disapprobation  : a symp- 
tom that  real  respect  for  royalty  was  not  yet  extin- 
guished, which,  if  Charles  had  been  docile,  might 
nave  taught  him  an  important  lesson. 

The  supply,  though  voted,  was  not  immediately 
passed  into  a law  ; the  commons  resolved  to  employ 
the  interval  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
legislature  to  their  petition  of  rights  against  for- 
ced loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without  consent  of 
parliament,  arbitrary  imprisonments,  the  billeting  of 
soldiers,  and  martial  law.  The  bill  was  called  a Pc-  Petition  of 
tilion  of  Right ; because  it  was  only  a confirmation  right, 
of  the  ancient  constitution,  not  an  assumption  of  a 
new  one.  The  peers  leaning,  in  this  question,  to 
the  side  of  royalty,  proposed  to  moderate  the  peti- 
tion of  right,  by  adding  to  a general  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  property  and  person  ; that,  in  case  the 
sovereign  be,  from  absolute  necessity,  obliged  to  im- 
prison a subject,  “ he  shall  be  petitioned  to  declare, 
that,  within  a convenient  time , he  shall,  and  will  ex- 
press the  cause  of  imprisonment ; and  will,  upon  a 
cause  to  expressed,  leave  the  prisoner  to  be  tried  by 
the  common  law  of  the  land."  On  a conference  be- 
ing held  between  the  two  houses,  the  commons  re- 
fused to  annihilate  their  petition,  by  such  a compro- 
mise. The  king  wished  no  less  than  the  lords,  to 
cheat  the  national  spirit  by  some  such  general  decla- 
ration. He  did  his  utmost  to  evade  the  petition,  by 
repeated  messages  to  the  house ; in  which  he  offered 
his  royal  word,  that  there  should  be  no  more  infringe- 
ments 011  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  These  promises 
had  no  effect  on  the  commons,  who  pressed  their  bill 
upon  the  upper  bouse.  At  last  it  passed  it  also,  by 

and  only  waited  tbc  royal  assent.  That  assent,  the  both 
king  had  neither  the  courage  to  give  nor  to  refuse  houses  of 
decidedly.  Coming  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  being  parliament, 
seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  instead  of  giving  the  ex- 
pected concise  assent,  he  made  the  following  answer : 

•«  The  king  willcth,  that  right  be  done  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  sta- 
tutes be  put  into  execution,  that  his  subjects  may 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppres- 
aiou,  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties  ; to  rr- 
the  preservation  whereof,  he  liolds  himself  in  con-  fo«cd  to  it 
science,  as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own  prerogative." 

The  commons  returned  in  the  highest  indignation  , 

at  this  answer.  Their  displeasure  was  first  vented  on  ^J^fDr 
the  clergyman,  Dr  Mainwaring,  who  had  preached,  Mainwar- 
and,  by  special  command  from  tbc  king,  had  publish-  ing. 
ed  a sermon  containing  doctrines  subversive  of  all 
civil  liberty.  He  was  impeached  by  the  commons, 
and  sentenced  by  the  peers,  to  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
and  suspended.  But  the  session  was  no  sooner  over, 
than  Charles  pardoned  and  promoted  him  to  a con- 
siderable living  ; and,  at  the  distance  of  a few  years, 


-f  By  making  Charles  dismiss  the  queen's  French  domestic-*,  and  encouraging  the  English  ships  to  seise  on  those  of  France. 
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made  him  bishop  of  St  Asaph.  From  Mainwaring,  the 
commons  proceeded  to  censure  Buckingham ; and  the 
tempest  of  public  hatred  seemed  ready  to  buret  over 
his  head,  when  it  was  diverted  by  the  king’s  consent- 
ing to  a joint  application  from  both  houses,  that  the 
Petition  of  Right  should  be  sanctioned.  When  the 
words  of  royal  assent  had  been  pronounced.  “ Let  it 
be  law  as  is  desired the  house  resounded  with  ac- 
clamations ; and  the  whole  nation  heard  of  them  with 
joy. 

The  commons,  however,  bad  not  yet  done  with 
remedying  public  grievances.  They  called  for  the 
abolition  of  a commission,  which  had  been  lately 
granted  to  S3  crown  officers,  for  levying  money  by 
impositions  or  otherwise,  in  which  form  and  cir- 
cumstance (as  it  was  expressed  in  the  commission) 
mere  to  be  dispensed  withy  rather  than  the  substance 
he  lost  or  hazarded.  They  noticed  another  com- 
mission for  bringing  1000  German  horse  to  Eugland, 
supposed  to  be  levied  for  enforcing  impositions. 
Thrv  inveighed  against  the  conduct  of  Buckingham  ; 
and  asserted,  that  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age was  a violation  of  the  constitution.  To  prevent 
the  finishing,  and  presenting  this  remonstrance,  the 
king  came  suddenly  to  parliament,  and  ended  the 
session  by  prorogation.  All  the  subsidies  voted  by 
parliament  were  spent  in  equipping  a fleet  and  army, 
with  a view  to  repair  an  ineffectualattempt,  made  by 
the  carl  of  Denbigh,  to  relieve  Rochelle.  While 
Buckingham  was  superintending  the  intended  expe- 
dition at  Portsmouth  a fanatical,  and  vindictive  man 
of  the  name  of  Felton,  who  had  lately  served  as 
lieutenant  in  the  duke's  army,  avenged  his  own 
and  the  nation’s  quarrel,  by  plunging  a knife  into 
the  favourite's  breast  as  he  turned  from  speaking 
with  Soubize,  and  some  Hugonot  officers,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fryar,  over  whose  shoulder  the  murderer 
struck  his  blow.  Buckingham  cried  out  “ the  villain 
has  killed  me  and,  pulling  out  the  knife,  breathed 
his  last.  As  the  Frenchmen  had  been  remonstrating 
with  the  duke,  the  first  suspicion  fell  upon  them  ; 
but  a hat  was  found  near  the  door,  with  a paper,  dis- 
closing the  motives  of  the  deed,  and  a man,  without 
a hat,  was  seen  walking  composedly  before  the  dour, 
who,  being  seized  as  the  murderer,  answered,  “ I 
am  he."  Charles  urged,  that  Felton  should  be  tor- 
tured, to  discover  his  accomplices ; but  the  judges 
declared,  that  the  practice,  though  formerly  usual, 
was  altogether  illegal. 

After  Buckingham's  death,  the  command  of  the 
fleet  and  army  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lindsay, 
who  attempted  to  relieve  Rochelle,  but  without  suc- 
CCM.  That  city,  hopeless  of  relief,  submitted  to 
their  Catholic  countrymen,  even  in  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  By  the  death  of  Buckingham,  neither 
pretexts  nor  real  causes  for  comulaint  were  removed 
from  the  commons.  The  royal  favour  shewn  to 
Mainwaring  and  other  clergymen,  obnoxious  for  si- 
milar reasons  ; the  inhuman  and  arbitrary  punish- 
ments of  the  Star  Chamber;  and,  above  all,  the  sub- 
ject of  tonnage  and  poundage,  afforded  unexhausted 
source#  of  controversy  and  remonstrance.  When 


Charles  opened  tlie  session  of  1629,  be  had  foresee#, 
that  the  declarations  of  the  commons  would  be  re-  “■’’"J 
newed  oo  this  last  topic ; and  absolutely  conceded, 
that  he  never  considered  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  as  any  other  than  a gift  from  his  people. 

But  the  commons  were  not  satisfied  with  a vetbil 
confession,  they  insisted,  that  he  should  entirely  de- 
sist from  levying  these  duties  ; a practical  cook- 
quence  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  most  naturally 
followed  from  such  a concession;  and  which, it  » not 
surprising,  that  the  assertore  of  liberty  were  anxioui 
to  follow  out,  in  treating  with  a monarch  who  wu 
evasive  in  confirming  all  concessions,  and  the  muni- 
ficent patron  of  the  preachers  of  passive  obedirocr. 
Amidst  political  fermentation,  the  zeal  of  religion 
was  uot  dormant.  Whilst  the  curreot  of  public  be- 
lief was  running  towards  Puritanism,  the  favourers 
of  the  established  church  were  itrongly  tinctured 
with  Arminianism ; a creed  now  generally  adopted  » 
the  Church  of  England,  but,  at  that  time,  held  is 
detestation  almost  equally  with  Popery.  Among 
the  Puritans,  indeed,  there  were  many  who  were 
distinguished,  not  by  religious,  but  by  political  stern- 
ness of  principle  ; and,  unfortunately  for  the  Ar- 
menian, it  was  generally  coupled  with  slavish  prin- 
ciples in  politics,  because  Laud,  Neil,  and  the  other 
bishops,  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  that  faith,  were 
the  strenuous  supporters  of  passive  obedience. 

Sir  John  Elliot  having  framed  a remonstrance  in  g am- 
the  commons  against  tonnage  and  poundage,  tb? 
speaker.  Sir  John  Finch,  said,  that  he  had  a com- 
mand  from  the  king  to  adjourn,  and  put  no  quesuoo. 

The  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar;  the  speaker wai 
forcibly  held  in  his  chair  by  Hollis  and  Valentine, 
till  a remonstrance  waa  passed  by  acclamation.  Pa- 
pists and  Arminians,  and  those  who  should  levy  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  were  declared  capital  enemies  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  doors  being  locked,  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  came 
From  the  king,  was  shut  out  till  the  remonstrance  wu 
finished.  By  the  king's  order,  he  took  the  mare  ft*8- 
from  the  table ; and  parliament  was  dissolved  m a ^ 
few  days.  By  an  act  of  ill-timed  aeverity,  the  kiag  ^ 
commanded  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
house  • to  be  thrown  into  prison  for  sedition ; and 
three  others  were  fined,  and  imprisoned  by  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  at  the  instance  of  the  crown,  f 

It  seemed,  at  last,  to  Charles,  to  be  high  time  toP^d 
conclude  a war,  begun  without  necessity,  and  coo- 
ducted  without  glory.  A treaty  was  accordingly 
signed  with  France;  and  the  Hugonots,  as  might  be'* 
expected,  were  abandoned.  Peace  was  afterwank 
concluded  with  Spain,  without  any  stipulation  ia  be- 
half of  the  palatine  ; but  a general  promise  of  good 
offices  for  his  restoration  from  the  court  of  MadrxL 
Charles,  at  this  time,  joined  his  good  offices  to  those 
of  France,  in  mediating  between  Sweden  and  Poland, 
in  hopes  of  gaining  the  former  to  the  cause  of  bb 
brother  in-law.  Gustavus  did,  indeed,  adopt  tbe 
cause  of  the  German  Protestants,  and  accepted  of  sew 
ral  thousand  men,  raised  at  Charles’s  cxpcnce,  chef* 
ly  in  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  the  Mvqnil 


• Sir  Miles  H beirt.  Sir  Peter  Hay  man,  Selden,  Centra,  Long,  and  Strode. 
•f  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollis,  and  Valentino- . 
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of  Hamilton  j but,  "when  he  had  overrun  Germany, 
lie  refused  to  restore  Frederic,  except  on  condition* 
u«  I-  0f  dependence  on  himself. 

By  an  expedient  often  adopted  by  princes,  to 
, weaken  popular  power,  Charles  adopted  his  ministers 
>d  by  from  the  opposing  party,  that  he  might  convert  pa- 
nic triots  into  supporters  of  prerogative,  by  sharing  it 
u,,,il*  with  them.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  now  created 
Lord  Strafford,  was  made  president  of  the  council 
of  York;  deputy  of  Ireland  ; and  was,  in  fact,  the 
king's  chief  counsellor.  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  wat  cre- 
ated master  of  the  rolls;  Noy,  attorney  general; 
Littleton,  solicitor  general.  Unfortunately,  in  reli- 
gion, the  same  change  of  advisers  was  not  introdu- 
ced. Laud,  who  had  become  odious  for  loading  the 
church  with  ceremonies  most  disgusting  to  the  people, 
who  was  suspected  of  being  more  than  half  a Catho- 
lic in  his  heart ; and  who,  in  zeal,  intolerance,  and 
arbitrary  principles,  was  as  bigotted  as  any  Catholic, 
had  the  cnief  influence  over  the  king  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  bo  levied  by 
the  royal  authority  alone.  The  former  additional 
impositions  were  still  exacted  ; even  new  impositions 
were  laid  on  several  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  cus- 
tom-house officers  received  orders  from  the  council, 
to  break  into  any  house,  warehouse,  or  cellar ; to 
search  any  trunk  or  chest  ; and  to  break  any  bulk  in 
default  of  payment.  Compositions  were  made  with 
Popish  recusants,  which  became  a regular  part  of 
the  revenue.  Compositions  were  also  levied  from 
those,  who,  by  an  ancient  statute  of  Edward  II* 
were  obliged,  from  possessing  a certain  income,  to 
receive  the  expensive  honour  of  knighthood,  f A 
It-  stamp-duty  was  imposed  on  cards  ; a new  tax,  which, 
of  itself,  was  liable  to  no  exception,  except  the  man- 
ner of  its  imposition. 

The  council  of  York  had  been  first  erected,  after  a 
rebellion,  by  Henry  VIII.  without  authority  of  par- 
liament, and  had  long  acted  chiefly  as  a criminal 
court.  Innovations  had  been  introduced  into  it  by 
•f.  James.  Sometimes  Charles  gave  it  a large  and,  in 
some  respects,  discretionary  jurisdiction,  which, 
though  possibly  meant  to  save  these  northern  coun- 
ties the  trouble  of  sending  every  cause  to  Westminster 
hall,  in  the  end,  put  them  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  and  produced  several  irregular  acts,  which 
ary  were,  at  this  time,  complained  of.  But  the  Star 
d-  Chamber  was  the  most  intolerable  of  ail  tribunals, 
lhe  and  encroached  on  the  jurisdiction  of  other  courts. 
4am*  Its  punishments  were  enormous.  Sir  David  Foulis 
was  fined  : 5000,  for  dissuading  a friend  to  com- 
pound for  kn  ghthood.  Prynne,  a barrister  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  for  reviling  plays,  hunting,  public  festi- 
vals, &c.  and  for  blaming  the  hierarchy,  and  the  new 
•uperstitions  of  Laud,  in  a book  which  he  published, 
was  condemned  to  be  put  from  the  bar,  to  be  pil- 
loried in  two  places,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  pay  ^*5000 
to  the  king,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life.  One 
Allison,  for  reporting  that  the  Archbishop  of  York 
had  incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  by  asking  tole- 
ration for  the  Catholics,  was  sentenced,  by  this  tri- 
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bunal,  to  pay  L.1000  to  the  king,  to  "Be  whipped,  Britain, 
and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  Four  times.  ' - f 

Thcobnoxious  tax  of  ship-money  was  revived  in  1651. 

The  first  writs  of  this  kind  had  been  directed  only  to 
sea- port  towns,  but  it  was  now  levied  over  the  whole  The  t*t  of 
kingdom.  The  money  was  entirely  laid  out  upon  the 
navy  ; and  the  effects  of  it  were  felt  at  the  aistance 
of  a few  years,  when  60  sail  were  equipped  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  compelled  the  Dutch 
to  pay  L.  90,000  for  a year's  licence  in  fishing  in  the 
British  seas : and  when  a squadron,  that  was  sent 
against  Sallee,  contributed  to  destroy  that  receptacle 
of  pirates.  But  greater  triumphs  of  the  English  flag 
than  those  would  have  been  an  inadequate  compen- 
sation to  the  people,  for  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  the  money  that  procured  them  had  been  levied. 

In  1633,  Charles  visited  his  Scottish  kingdom,  Charles  vi- 
where  his  reception  was  affectionate  and  joyful.  His  tit*  Scot- 
coronation  was  succeeded  by  a parliament,  which  sat  1-md, 
as  usual  only  two  days.  Their  supplies  were  liberal  ^une  fi* 
and  unprecedented.  A land  tax  of  ^400,000  Scotch,  l6*3, 
and  the  sixteenth  penny  of  legal  interest,  were  grant- 
ed for  six  years.  An  indefinite  prerogative  had  bees 
granted  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  James,  toge- 
ther with  the  power  of  prescribing  robes  for  judges, 
and  apparel  for  churchmen.  When  Charles  sought 
them  to  confirm  this  latter  power,  a power  which 
was  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  the  cope  and  the 
white  surplice,  things  abhorred  by  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, Lord  Melville,  an  aged  nobleman,  exclaimed 
aloud,  “ I have  sworn  with  your  father,  and  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  a confession  of  faith,  in  which 
the  innovations  intended  by  these  articles  were  so- 
lemnly abjured."  Charles  retired  disconcerted  for  a 
moment  at  this  answer,  but  returning,  commanded 
the  parliament  not  to  deliberate,  but  to  vote,  and 
shewing  a list  of  theirnames,  “ Your  names  are  here, 

(said  he,)  and  I shall  know  to  day  who  will  do  me  a 
service."  The  votes  were  collected,  but  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  to  doubt,  falsely  reported  at  the  king's  in- 
stance. The  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  questioned  the 
truth  of  the  report,  was  told  by  the  king,  that  if  he 
arraigned  the  Lord  Register  of  a false  report  of  the 
votes,  it  should  be  at  hts  peril.  The  peril,  if  his  ac- 
cusation could  not  be  clearly  established,  was  death. 

The  late  affect  ion  of  the  Scots  was,  by  such  conduct, 
changed  into  general  mistrust.  After  the  king’s  de- 
parturc,  au  episcopal  see  was  erected  at  Edinburgh, 
with  a diocese  extending  from  Forth  to  Berwick. 

The  influence  of  Laud  was  scarcely  less  powerful  in  M 
the  Scottish  than  in  the  English  church  ; and  by  his 
influence,  the  preachers  of  Arminian  principles  be-  establish 
came  numerous  in  northern  pulpit*.  The  breath  of  Episco- 
this  new  controversy  fanned  the  rising  flame  of  dis-  P**!' 
content. 

Lord  Balmerino  was  one  of  the  nobles,  who  had 
dared,  in  the  late  Scottish  parliament,  to  speak  and 
vote  with  independence.  A temperate  and  submis- 
sive petition  had  been  prepared  by  those  Scottish  pa- 
triots, in  order  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  resisted  the  prerogative,  aod  to 
deprecate  the  operation  of  those  articles  from  which 


•f  This  law  had  been  used  by  Edward  VI.  and  Elisabeth  aa  an  expedient  for  raising  money.  Uumc  sajrs,  that  one  reign 
‘feat  clajwed  since  lit  revival;  but  that  is  a mistake,  fur  Kapin  mention*  its  revival  under  James, 
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they  had  dissented.  But  when  the  design  was  inti- 
mated to  Charles,  and  the  royal  displeasure  was  sig- 
nified, the  petition  was  abandoned  even  before  it  was 
subscribed.  A copy  retained  by  Balmerino,  was, 
however,  surreptitiously  transcribed,  and  communi- 
cated to  Hay  of  Naughton,  the  personal  enemy  of 
that  nobleman.  Hay  remitted  it  to  the  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  and  Balmerino  was  imprisoned  and 
brought  to  trial  for  its  contents.  He  was  not  the 
author  of  the  paper  ; he  had  interlined,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  passages  which  he  had  thought  not  suffi- 
ciently humble  in  a submissive  and  inoffensive  peti- 
tion. A jury,  industriously  selected  of  such  men  as 
wore  thought  desirous  of  Balmcnno’s  death,  were  set 
upon  his  trial ; vet  even  these  were  not  unanimous. 
By  a majority  of  suffrages,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
having  concealed  the  paper,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  immediately  pronounced  upon  him.  The  Scotch, 
however,  were  in  such  a ferment,  that  fear  extorted 
a pardon,  which  justice  and  clemency  would  have  de- 
nied. The  people  of  Edinburgh  had  held  consulta- 
tions for  his  release.  It  was  determined  to  burst 
open  the  prison,  or,  if  that  attempt  should  miscarry, 
to  take  revenge  on  his  judges,  and  the  eight  jurors 
by  whom  he  bad  been  convicted.  Traquair,  who 
had  been  foreman  of  the  jury,  terrified  at  the  danger, 
soon  pleaded  at  court  the  policy  of  sparing  Balmeri- 
no, While  the  Scotch  were  thus  suffering  violation 
in  their  religious  rights,  the  Puritans  of  England  were 
discontented  at  the  prospect  of  civil  as  well  as  religi- 
ous oppression,  and  would  have  gladly  sought  a re- 
fuge among  the  deserts  of  North  America,  from  their 
restraints  and  persecutions.  Some  of  them  did  es- 
cape to  the  new  world,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
free  government,  which  has  lasted  ever  since.  But 
even  the  liberty  of  emigration  was  refused,  and  eight 
ships,  ready  to  sail  with  emigrants  from  the  Thames, 
were  detained.  In  one  of  these  ships  were  John 
Hambden  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  the  absence  of 
parliament,  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  court  con- 
tinued to  be  put  in  practice,  by  the  violation  of  the 
petition  of  rights  in  every  article  $ and  when  men 
were  selected  tor  imprisonment  by  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, they  were  refused  bail  or  releascment. 

John  Hambden  had  been  rated  at  twenty  shillings 
of  ship-money,  for  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in 
Buckinghamshire.  The  judges  had  already  declared, 
that  the  king  might  impose  the  tax  of  ship-money,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  that  he  was  sole  judge  of  that 
necessity.  Hambden,  not  dismayed  by  this  illegal  de- 
claration, nor  by  all  the  power  of  the  crown,  resolved 
to  stand  a legal  prosecution,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  imposition.  The  case  was  argued  during  twelve 
days  in  the  exchequer  chamber.  The  prejudiced 
judges  (four  excepted,)  gave  sentence  in  favour  of 
the  crown.  Hambden,  however,  obtained  by  the 
trial,  the  end  for  which  he  had  generously  sacrificed 
his  safety  and  his  quiet.  The  nation  was  roused  from 
its  lethargy,  and  their  indignation  was  thoroughly 
awakened  against  the  arbitrary  designs  from  which 
the  tax  had  proceeded,  and  the  prostitution  of  judi- 
cial authority,  which  gave  sanction  to  those  designs.1 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  state  of  mind  Charles 
had  left  his  Scottish  subjects.  By  an  unfortunate  at- 
tempt to  force  a liturgy  into  their  national  church, 
3 


he  called  their  secret  discontents  into  open  actios,  fcxa 
The  liturgy  destined  for  Scotland  was  a little  differ- v— 
ent  from  trie  English,  but  in  receding  from  tbit  ier*Ct“u,i 
vice,  it  approached  more  to  the  forms  of  popery * lv 
religion  which  was  never  named  in  Scotland  without 
horror.  During  the  whole  week  before  the  new  ser- 
vice was  to  be  performed  in  the  churches  of  Edin- 
burgh,  the  people  were  agitated  by  discourses  and 
pamphlets.  On  Sunday  the  2Sd  of  July,  the  dean 
of  Edinburgh  prepared  to  officiate  in  St  Giles's,  ndtofewi 
the  bishop  of  Argyle  in  the  Grey  Friars’  church 
and  to  increase  the  solemnity,  each  was  attended  by 
the  judges,  prelates,  and  a part  of  the  council  The 
congregation  in  St  Giles’s  continued  quiet  till  the 
service  began,  when  an  old  woman,  impelled  by  sud- 
den indignation,  started  up,  and  exclaiming  aloud 
against  tne  supposed  maw,  threw  the  stool  on  which 
she  had  been  sitting  at  the  dean’s  head.  The  service 
was  interrupted  by  a wild  uproar,  and  bat  for  the 
interposition  of  the  magistrates,  the  bishop  might 
have  been  sacrificed  at  his  own  altar.  When  n>«i  of 
the  people  had  retired,  and  the  turbulent  had  been  ex- 
cluded, the  doors  were  locked,  and  the  service  vrai 
resumed  j but  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  people 
from  without,  who  burst  open  the  doors,  broke 
the  windows,  aud  rent  the  air  with  exclamations  of, 

“ A Pope,  an  Antichrist,  stone  him,  stone  him  !M 
With  a few  exceptions,  the  prelates  were  equally  un- 
successful throughout  all  Scotland  in  imposing  the 

lhurey. 

The  Scottish  privy  council  plainly  perceiving  the 
resolution  of  the  whole  nation,  represented  to  Charles 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  new  rites.  Their  re-  ik 
monstrance  had  no  effect,  but  to  produce  a threat 
from  the  sovereign  of  removing  the  seat  of  govern-  ^ ^ 
ment  from  Edinburgh.  In  the  mean  time,  a conflux 
of  supplicants  against  the  liturgy,  from  all  Scotland, 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  ; and  an  accusation  against  the 
prelates  was  subscribed  by  all  ranks,  from  the  peer  to 
the  peasant.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  exasperated 
at  the  threat  of  the  seat  of  government  being  remo- 
ved, surrounded  the  town  council  house,  and  demand- 
ed the  replacing  the  ministers  who  had  been  ejected 
for  refusing  the  liturgy.  In  this  tumult,  the  princi- 
pal citizens,  and  even  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, took  a share. 

The  council,  uninstructed  by  Charles,  conceded  a 
most  important  point  to  the  supplicants,  in  permit- 
ting the  celebrated  Tables,  a representative  body  of 
nobles,  gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  to  sit  perma- 
nently in  Edinburgh,  while  the  multitude  dispersed  » 
their  homes.  An  evasive  answer  from  court  «» in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  A formal  revo- 
cation of  the  liturgy  was  required,  and  the  accusation 
of  the  prelates  proceeded  to  be  urged  by  the  Tabks. 

A royal  proclamation  was  issued,  denouncing  the 
supplicants  as  traitors ; but  the  effect  was  only  to  sum- 
mon once  more  the  whole  body  of  those  men  around 
their  chiefs,  and  the  proclamation  was  every  where 
met  by  a protest,  held  equally  legal  and  sufficient  to 
counteract  its  effects. 

But  the  great  sera  in  this  religious  union  of  theTb^J 
Scotch,  was  the  renewal  of  the  national  covenant,  first 
framed  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  lords  of  the^£ 
congregation,  by  their  bond  or  covenant,  undertook 
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’ he  protection  of  the  infant  church.  This  renewed 
% memorable  bond,  by  which  the  subscribers  solemnly 
{jounced  Episcopacy  as  well  as  Popery,  and  engaged 
to  defend  each  other,  and  to  support  the  sovereign  in 
tie  preservation  of  religious  liberty ; and  was  prepared 
oy  Alexander  Henderson,  the  leader  of  the  clergy, 
.nd  Archibald  Johnston,  afterwards  of  Warns  too,  an 
advocate.  It  was  revised  by  the  Lords  Balmerino, 
.oudon,  and  Rothes.  It  was  sworn  to  by  nobles, 
,entry,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  and  by  thousands  of  all 
enominations,  after  solemn  exhortation  and  prayer 
j the  Grey  Friars’  church  of  Edinburgh.  Through- 
ut  Scotland,  it  roused  and  agitated  the  people  by  a 
eal  unfelt  since  the  Reformation. 

The  king  began  to  think  of  temporizing  with  the 
Scotch  when  it  was  too  late.  He  sent  the  Marquis  of 
'iamilton  with  authority  to  treat  with  the  Covenant- 
" 'rt.  He  required  the  covenant  to  be  renounced  and  re- 
ailed.  The  Covenanters  answered,  that  they  would 
□oner  renounce  their  baptism.  Hamilton  returned 
to  London  j made  another  fruitless  journey  with  new 
proposals,  and  was  again  sent  back  by  the  Covenanters. 
After  some  negotiation,  Charles  made  concessions, 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  might  have  proved  satis- 
factory. He  recalled  the  canon’s  liturgy  and  the  high 
commission,  suspended  the  articles  of  Perth,  and 
•eemed  only  anxious  on  any  terms  to  continue  the 
bishops.  But  the  Scotch  could  not  now  think  them- 
selves secure,  without  the  absolute  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy. A weak  attempt  was  made  amidst  these 
disputes  to  substitute  a counter-covenant,  in  which 
the  renunciation  of  Popery,  and  submission  to  the 
royal  authority,  were  combined  ; but  tlie  new  bond 
was  signed  by  few,  and  with  little  zeal.  An  assem- 
bljr.  which  Charles  had  agreed  to  grant  to  the  Scot- 
tish religionists,  was  held  at  Glasgow  ; an  assembly, 
which,  from  a large  accession  of  the  nobility  and 

Etry,  far  exceeded  in  influence  what  the  ecclesiastics 
>e  could  have  possessed.  As  a preparative  to  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy,  there  had  been  laid  before 
the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  solemnly  read  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  accusation  against 
the  bishops,  of  heresy,  simony,  bribery,  perjury, 
cheating,  and  numerous  other  crimes,  to  the  suspicion 
of  which  the  lax  lives  of  the  episcopal  clergy  had  but 
too  much  exposed  them.  The  bishops  sent  a protest, 
declining  the  authority  of  the  assembly.  The  com- 
missioners, too,  protested  against  the  court  as  illegally 
constituted,  and  in  his  majesty’s  name  dissolved  it. 
But  this  measure  was  foreseen,  and  little  regarded, 
b The  court  still  continued  to  sit.  All  the  acts  of  as- 
sembly since  the  accession  of  James  were,  on  strong 
grounds  of  reason,  declared  null  and  void  ; and  with 
these  the  acts  of  parliament  regarding  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs. Thus  Episcopacy,  the  high  commission,  the 
articles  of  Perth,  the  canons,  and  the  liturgy,  were 
abolished,  and  declared  unlawful ; ai  d the  whole  fa- 
bric which  James  and  Charles  had  been  rearing  with 
00  much  industry,  fell  to  the  ground.  Of  14  bishops 
whom  the  assembly  degraded,  eight  were  excommu- 
nicated, four  were  deposed,  ana  two  were  merely 
suspended  from  ecclesiastical  functions.  These  were 
bold  proceedings.  Yet  it  may  still  be  doubted  if. 


with  so  much  justice  on  their  side,  they  intitlcd  the  Britain. 
sovereign  to  think  of  coming  to  the  last  extremities. 

But  Charles’s  preparations  for  war  were  by  this  time 
far  advanced;  it  appears  indeed  that  he  anxiously  Charles 
solicited  the  rupture  with  the  assembly,  to  justify  prepares 
having  recourse  to  arms.  By  economy  he  had  amas-  tor  a chrif 
sed  about  jC200,000  ; loans  were  procured  from  the  war* 
nobility ; his  queen  incited  the  Papists,  and  Laud 
instigated  the  clergy,  to  contribute  to  this  Episcopal 
war.  The  nobility  were  summoned  to  attend  their 
sovereign  at  York.  The  Scotch  had  not  been  idle  in 
meeting  the  hour  of  danger.  The  covenant  had  been 
received  by  Scotchmen  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

Lesly,  a commander  distinguished  in  the  Swedish 
service,  was  recalled,  to  lead  the  Covenanters  at  home, 
and  he  was  followed  by  many  experienced  officers, 
who  had  served  Gustavus.  Arms,  ammunition,  and 
artillery  were  provided,  and  the  people  were  trained 
to  the  use  of  them.  After  France  and  Holland  had 
entered  into  a league  against  Spain  for  the  partition 
of  the  Netherlands,  England  had  been  invited  to  a 
neutrality.  But  Charles,  in  replying  to  the  French 
ambassador,  threatened  to  send  15, 000  troops  to  op- 
pose the  partition ; an  impolitic  threat,  in  return  for 
which  Richelieu  now  secretly  supplied  the  Covenanters 
with  money.* 

When  the  king’s  forces  had  assembled  at  York,  Prepa/a- 
wheu  Huntly  began  to  arm  for  his  cause  in  the  north,  bona  for 
and  the  Marquis  of  Douglas  in  the  south,  the  Cove-  T^r.m  , 
nan  tors  seized,  by  surprize,  some  of  the  most  impor-  ** 

taut  fortified  places.  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and 
Dalkeith,  fell  at  once  into  their  hands.  The  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  arrived  with  the  king's  fleet  from  Eng- 
land ; but  he  found  Leith,  which  had  been  fortified 
by  volunteers  of  all  ranks,  secure  from  assault,  and 
could  only  land  his  few  regiments  on  the  uninhabited 
islands  or  the  Forth.  The  king  advanced  from  York 
to  Berwick  with  23,000  horse  and  foot,  and  the 
Scotch,  to  the  number  of  24,000,  encamped  in  sight  of 
his  army  on  Dunse  Law.  The  latter  had  hitherto, 
though  with -swords 'in  their  hands,  constantly  ad- 
dressed Charles  as  their  sovereign,  petitioning  redress 
of  grievances  from  him,  and  never  desisting  from  pa- 
cific overtures.  Formidable  as  they  seemed  from 
their  numbers,  zeal,  national  spirit,  and  the  excellence 
of  their  officers,  the  king  listened  to  their  proposals. 

His  own  army  had  few  officers  of  experience,  and  the 
men  were  inspired  bv  no  such  zeal  as  that  which  ani- 
mated the  Scotch.  In  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  armies  on  both  sides  should  be 
disbanded,  and  that  ecclesiastical- matters  should  be 
referred  to  the  decision  of  another  assembly,  and  civil 
affairs  to  another  parliament  soon  to  be  summoned. 

The  fortifications  of  Leith  were  surrendered,  and  30 
castles  were  restored  to  the  king’s  government. 

The  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church  accordingly 
met,  and  again  abolished  Episcopacy,  stigmatizing 
the  liturgy,  canons,  and  high  commission,  as  before. 

The  Scottish  parliament  also  assembled,  a truly  pa- 
triotic parliament,  who  proposed  to  re-establish  all 
their  legislative  rights  which  had  been  usurped  since 
the  accession  of  James,  and  to  rectify  many  public 
-buses.  Charles,  who  had  never  been  sincere  in  his 
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treaty  with  the  Scotch,  oiafte  these  proposals  a pretext 
for  suddenly  ordering  the  F.arl  of  Traquairc  to  pro- 
rogue their  parliament,  and  both  sides  again  prepared 
for  hostilities.  The  bigotry  of  Laud,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  Wentworth,  overpowered  in  the  English 
council  the  moderation  of  Hamilton  and  Morton  ; for 
to  those  four,  under  the  name  of  the  junto,  the  Scot- 
tish affairs  liad  been  long  entrusted.  A letter,  which 
had  been  signed  by  seven  of  the  Scottish  nobility  be- 
fore the  pacification  of  Berwick,  and  addressed  to 
the  French  king,  (hut  from  proper  motives  never 
sent,)  to  solicit  assistance,  was  thought  a sufficient 
justification  of  war  on  the  royal  side;  and  Loudon, 
the  Scottish  commissioner  from  the  Covenanters,  was 
ordered  for  execution,  (though  the  order  was  revo- 
ked,) for  being  the  author  of  the  letter. 

After  eleven  years  intermission,  it  was  necessary  to 
convoke  another  parliament  in  England.  By  the 
mouth  of  the  lord  keeper  Finch,  the  king  discovered 
his  wants,  and  representing  his  debts,  for  which  lie 
had  given  security  on  his  crown  lands,  amounting  to 
jC300,000,  pleaded  for  immediate  supplies  to  support 
his  armaments,  and  promised,  though  indefinitely,  to 
promote  the  best  wishes  and  interests  of  his  English 
subjects.  The  house  of  commons,  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  his  wants,  began  with  arranging  the  grievances 
of  the  public,  under  three  different  heads : those  of 
the  broken  privileges  of  parliament,  of  illegal  taxes, 
and  of  violence  done  to  the  cau*e  of  religion.  After 
an  intercession  on  the  part  of  the  peers  m the  king’s 
behalf,  which,  so  far  from  obtaining  the  supplies,  was 
declared  by  the  commons  to  be  on  illegal  interposition, 
Charles  dissolved  the  parliament ; and  to  make  this 
procedure  still  more  dangerous  and  unpopular,  im- 
prisoned Bdlasis  and  Sir  John  Ho.tluun,  for  tht  share 
they  lad  taken  in  the  debates. 

Though  dhc  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  was  still  allowed,  which,  besides 
granting  to  the  king  a suppty  from  the  spirituality, 
imposed  an  oath  on  the  clergy  and  the  graduates  of 
the  University,  to  support  the  established  government 
of  the  church,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  chap- 
ters, &c.  The  public  notions  of  liberty  were  too  far 
matured  not  to  perceive,  that  such  an  assembly  as  the 
convocation,  without  consent  of  parliament,  was  un- 
constitutional ; and  an  oath,  which  contained  an  &c. 
was  justly  exposed  to  ridicule.  In  the  mean  time, 
subscriptions  were  raised  at  court,  or  extorted  from 
the  merchants ; nor  were  former  illegal  exactions, 
however  productive  of  discontent,  omitted.  Instead 
of  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland,  whose  capacity,  or 
whose  r.eal,  in  the  last  expedition  was  suspected,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  was  appointed  general,  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  lieutenant-general,  and  I^ord  Con- 
way  general  of  the  horse.  The  army  which  was  now 
raided,  consisted  of  19,000  foot  and  200J  horse. 

The  Scottish  Covenanters  and  parliament,  were 
much  more  successfully  active.  The  parliament  hav- 
ing (ecu red  their  own  constitution,  by  the  creation  of 
a third  estate ; having  passed  a statute  for  triennial 
renovations,  and  having  guarded  the  legislative  power 
against  the  encroachments  of  royalty  by  other  wise 
regulations,  appointed  a committee  of  estates  to  super- 
intend at  the  camp  and  in  the  capital,  the  operations 
•f  the  war.  Conscious  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  po- 


pular partv  iu  England,  and  we  may  wellmppajen  Ln 
correspondence  with  ilieEngiishparliamentirylcadm, v— 
they  crossed  the  Tweed  with  ‘23,000  foot,  S000^,4IU' 
horse,  and  a train  of  artillery.  Maintaining  at  before  1Ma 
the  most  submissive  language,  they  entered  England,  Thtj 
they  said,  with  no  hostile  intentions,  blit  to  obtain  m«;r  n 
access  to  the  king’s  person,  and  lay  their  petition  at  JNN. 
his  feet.  At  Newburn  upon  Tvne  they  were  op.  catuJ* 
posed  by  General  Conway,  with  batteries  erected  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  (iOOO  horse  and  foot.  Lesly, 
their  general,  first  requested  permission  to  pasi ; thre 
on  a shot  being  fired  by  au  English  cmtincl,  th*r 
opened  their  artillery,  and  charging  their  oppotreoU, 
put  them  to  flight.  Their  army  thus  obtained  im- 
mediate possession  of  Newcastle,  T yncmoutb,  Shields, 
and  Durham.  Charles  retired  with  a mutiuous  sad  CW®* 
panic-struck  army  from  Northallerton  to  York,  where 
an  address  reached  him  from  the  city  of  London,  pe- 
titioning  for  a parliament.  He  contented  himself, 
however,  for  the  present,  with  summoning  agreit 
council  of  the  peers  at  York.  A treaty  wis  nig* 
gested,  as  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
the  Scotch  ; and  as  that  enemy  still  held  out  the  bn- 
guage  of  petition,  sixteen  noblemen,  eminent  for  their 
rank  and  popularity,  were  proposed  to  negotiate  wuhan^e* 
the  committee  of  the  Scottish  estates.  In  the  mein 
time,  to  exempt  the  four  northern  counties  from 
contribution-)  of  the  Scottish  army,  the  sum  of 
a day  was  allowed  for  their  subsistence.  A loan  of 
L.  200,000  was  obtained  by  the  credit  of  the  peers; 
and  Charles  was  thus,  in  the  singular  situation  of  a 
sovereign  supporting  two  hostile  armies  at  ouccit 
the  field.  As  many  difficulties  occurred  in  the  nego- 
tiation, it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  treaty  from 
Rippon  to  London,  a change  of  place  by  no  mcar.i 
favourable  to  the  loyal  cause.  Charles  yielding  ia 
despair  to  the  torrent  which  he  could  not  stem,  a*  be 
had  foreseen  that  the  council  of  the  peers  at  York 
would  advise  him  to  call  n parliament,  told  them  in 
hii  first  speech,  that  he  bad  already  taken  that  reso* 
lution. 

During  the  recent  transactions  in  Scotland,  we  IW^j 
may  easily  conceive  the  state  of  the  public  raind°^^jj 
in  England,  and  the  deep  sympathy  of  Puritiai i"t " 
and  Presbyterians  with  their  fellow  believers,  who 
were  'regarded  rather  as  brethren  iu  a common 
cause,  than  invaders.  As  the  parliament  met  with 
no  ordinary  prospects  and  motives,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  never  observed  to  be  so  full  at  the 
opening  of  a session.  Tbs  house  began  by  stri- 
king an  important  blow,  by  impeaching  Strafford 
the  king’s  principal  adviser.  Hated  by  the  Scctcb 
for  having  used  all  his  influence  against  them ; by  the 
Irish,  for  having  acted  in  their  kingdom  as  deputy, 
with  an  unpopular  vigilance  and  activity;  and  coasi- 
dcred  by  the  English  popular  .party  as  an  apoiUtc 
from  their  cause,  he  was  exposed  to  the  rcsentmw* 
of  the  three  nations.  The  kimj  had  induced  him  ts 
leave  the  army  by  a promise  of  protection,  and  aiso 
ring  him  that  not  a hair  of  his  head  should  be  hurt ; 
but  just  as  he  entered  the  House  of  Peers,  he  fount 
that  Pym  had  brought  up  his  impeachment  from  thr 
commons,  followed  by  the  whole  house.  He  wi* 
immediately  ordered  into  custody.  Laud  could  oot 
long  escape  the  tcnitiny.  He  was  also  iropesebri 
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u>s.  for  high  treason  by  tbe  common*,  and  ordered  into 
v""*’  custody.  Tbe  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  justly  obnoxious 
*’  for  having,  on  an  important  occasion,  refused  to  put 
K<fp»  l^e  question  when  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
nch  morn  ; for  having  procured,  by  intrigues  and  mena- 
« to  ces,  the  extrajudicial  opinion  of  the  judges,  in  the 
ll»J-  case  of  ship-money  } and  for  having  been  active  in 
many  illegal  measures,  tried  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  the  commons  by  submission  ; but  finding  that  his 
impeachment  was  resolved  on,  he  fled  to  Holland. 
g Spreading  the  terrors  of  their  power  still  farther, 
:rc«  the  commons  proceeded  to  the  punishment  of  those 
fd  by  agents  of  royalty,  who  could  not  properly  be  attaint- 
otn*  cd  for  high  treason,  but  whose  co-operation  with  ty- 
rannical measures,  (though,  in  many  instances,  invo- 
luntary,) brought  on  them  the  new  term  of  delin- 
quents. The  sheriffs,  who  had  levied  ship-money, 
were  voted  such  ; the  farmers  and  officers  of  cus- 
toms concerned  in  raising  poundage  and  tonnage, 
were  severely  fined  ; the  members  of  the  star-cham- 
ber, and  high  commission  courts,  were  voted  worthy 
of  punishment ; the  judges,  who  had  voted  against 
Hambden  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  were  obliged  to 
find  surety  for  their  appcaraucc  ; and  Berkeley,  a 
judge  of  the  king’s  bench,  was  seized  on  his  tribunal 
by  an  Order  of  the  house.  The  sentences  which  had 
been  executed  against  Prynnc,  Bast  wick,  and  other 
libellers  of  the  court,  were  reversed,  aud  their  judges 
were  ordered  to  make  reparation  to  the  sufferers. 
When  those  liberated  patriots  returned  to  London, 
they  were  met  by  multitudes,  and  the  roads  before 
them  were  strewed  with  flowers ; and  amidst  the 
shouts  of  congratulation  that  attended  them,  were 
intermingled  loud  invectives  against  their  late  oppres- 
sors. Grievances  were  now  represented,  both  by 
members  within  and  petitioners  from  without,  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  house  was  divided  into  above  iorty 
committees  ; charged  each  of  them  with  the  examina- 
tion of  some  particular  violation  of  law  or  liberty ; 
and  from  the  reports  of  these  committees,  the  house 
daily  passed  votes  which  humbled  the  court,  and  ela- 
ted the  nation.  Ship-money  was  declared  illegal  and 
arbitrary,  the  sentence  against  Hambden  cancelled, 
tbe  court  of  York  abolished,  compositions  for  knight- 
hood stigmatised,  and  every  late  measure  of  adminis- 
tration treated  with  reproach  and  obloquy.  Among 
the  petitions  from  without,  there  was  one  which 
strongly  indicated  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  as 
to  the  church.  A petition  from  tbe  city,  signed  by 
15,000  names,  for  a total  alteration  of  church  go- 
vernment, was  presented  by  alderman  Pennington  the 
city  member. 

The  pretensions  of  the  commons  to  the  right  of 
»d«  imposing  tonnage  and  poundage,  by  their  own  au- 
thority, were  revived  with  assurance  of  success.  In 
the  preamble  to  the  bill  which  they  passed,  for  grant- 
ing these  duties  to  the  king,  they  divested  the  crown 
of  all  right  of  levying  them  without  their  consent. 
Charles  was  obliged  to  pass  this  important  bill,  es 
well  as  to  confirm,  though  with  more  reluctance,  a 
hill  for  reviving  triennial  parliaments,  after  the  exam- 
ple lately  given  by  the  Scottish  parliament.  A chaagc 
of  ministers,  as  well  as  of  measures,  was  resolved  upon. 
The  Earls  of  Hartford,  Essex,  Brutol,  Lord  Kim- 
boltou,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  popular  party, 


were  sworn  privy  counsellors.  Juxoo,  bishop  of 
London,  rc&ignca  the  treasurer*#  staff ; but  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  moderation  of  his  enemies,  allowed 
him  to  remain  unmolested.  A feeble  negotiation  for 
the  introduction  of  Pym,  Hambden,  and  Hollis,  into 
office,  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  z:arl  of 
Bedford  ; and  from  circumstance#  imperfectly  explain- 
ed by  historians,  was  never  resumed.  Unhappily  for 
Charles,  he  continued,  after  hi#  old  ministers  had  been 
exiled  and  displaced,  after  the  imprisonment  of  Laud, 
and  the  execution  of  Strafford,  to  govern  by  mean# 
of  weak  agents,  destitute  of  energy  or  of  credit  with 
parliament. 

The  fate  of  Lord  Strafford  was  not  long  delayed  ?***} 
after  hi#  commitment  to  the  Tower.  To  bestow  the  ..  lri  " 
greater  solemnity  on  his  trial,  scaffolds  were  erected  * 
in  Westminster  ball,  where  both  house#  sat,  the  one 
as  his  accusers,  the  other  a#  his  judge#.  Besides  the 
chair  of  state,  a close  gallery  was  prepared  for  the 
king  and  queen,  who  attended  during  the  whole  trial. 
Twenty-eight  articles  of  impeachment  were  present- 
ed against  him,  regarding  his  conduct  as  presidentof 
the  council  of  York,  as  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  com- 
mander in  England.  But  though  four  months  were 
employed  by  the  manager#  in  framing  the  accusation, 
ami  all  his  answer#  were  extemporary,  he  certainly  baf- 
fled the  arguments  of  his  accusers,  and  fell  by  an  il- 
legal sentence.  The  evidence  against  him  was  ina- 
dequate to  establish  the  charge  of- absolute  treason. 

He  was  convicted,  even  according  to  his  enemies,  of 
that  constructive  or  accumulative  treason,  the  bare 
admission  of  which,  as  grounds  of  sentence,  is  a dis- 
grace to  any  tribunal,  and  would  sanction  the  most 
enormous  tyranny  if  it  became  a practice.  The  fear 
of  popular  violence  had  probably  no  small  share  in 
the  decision  of  the  Lords  with  respect  to  this  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,  and  the  same  battery  was  applied 
to  force  the  king’s  assent.  Charles  was  irresolute 
but  Strafford,  cither  hoping  of  escaping  alive  out  of 
prison,  or  expecting  that  Charles  might  be  touched 
more  deeply  by  an  offer  of  his  own  life,  advised  the 
king  to  sign  his  death-warrant,  in  order  to  quiet  the  who  i,  ,'iJe* 
tumultuous  people.  Charles  at  last  granted  a com-  gaily  cor., 
mission  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  royal  consent  to  donned, 
the  bill  for  his  execution,— an  act  for  which  he  never 
forgave  himself. 

The  common*,  it  may  be  said,  were,  without  just  Charles 
grounds,  jealous,  that  all  the  power  which  they  had  »ubmiu  to- 
extorted  from  the  king  might  be  yet  revoked,  if  they  th*  parlju- 
stopt  at  the  present  stage  ; but  we  may  suppose  mcot* 
them,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  sincere  in  those  fears. 

The  execution  of  Strafford  is  a blot  on  the  memory 
of  that  parliament,  which  it  is  possible  for  their  ad- 
vocates to  palliate,  but  not  to  efface.  The  bill  which 
they  introduced  at  this  period  for  their  perpetual  Their  »Ue- 
continuance,  was  a stretch  of  power  which  can  only  be  gal  pro- 
vindicated  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  Charles  empower-  ewaiug*. 
cd  the  same  commissioners,  who  signed  the  warrant 
for  Strafford’s  fate,  to  assent  to  this  bill,  and  for  the 
present  conceded  an  entire  victory  to  the  popular 
power.  From  policy,  more  than  necessity,  the  com- 
mons had  borrowed  money  from  the  citizens,  for  the 
payment  of  the  two  armies  during  the  negotiation 
with  the  Scotch,  which  was  now  transferred  from 
Rippon  to  London.  The  citizens  started  difficulties 
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v th  regard  to  a farther  loan,  declaring,  that  though 
they  wdliagly  trusted  the  parliament,  they  wished 
for  the  continuance  of  their  sitting  as  a security  for 
their  repayment ; and  on  this  pretence  the  bill  for 
continuance  was  voted  and  passed. 

Arn-ng  the  demands  of  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers there  were  two  to  which  Charles  felt  roost  reluc- 
tant to  accede, — the  tacit  confirmation  of  the  late  acts 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  including  almost  every 
civil  and  religious  demand  ; and  the  punishment  of  in* 
cendrar.es,  i.  e.  of  such  civil  ministers  and  prelates  as 
were  thought  to  have  advised  the  king  to  hostilities 
with  the  Scottish  nation.  The  prosecution  of  incen- 
diaries was  at  last  referred  to  the  English  parliament, 
and  tacitly  reserved  to  the  king  ; it  being  understood 
that  they  were  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  his  per- 
son, and  from  offices  of  trust.  Of  800,000/.  which 
the  English  parliament  voted  as  a brotherly  assistance 
to  tbe  Scotch,  and  which  the  Scotch  claimed  as  an 
indemnification  for  their  share  of  losses  by  the  war, 
a fourth  part  was  advanced.  Ecclesiastical  confor- 
mity was  referred  to  the  English  official  arrange- 
ments, and  to  the  Scottish  parliament.  The  king 
had  already  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  Scot- 
land once  more  ; a journey  of  which  the  commons 
were  afraid,  as  it  would  lead  him  directly  through 
the  heart  of  both  armies.  • As  he  refused  to  deter 
his  departure,  they  ordered  the  arrears  to  be  provi- 
ded, and  both  armies  to  be  withdrawn. 

A small  committee  of  both  houses  attended  the 
king,  in  realitv  to  act  as  observers  of  his  conduct. 
These  were  tbe  Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Howard,  Sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  Wm.  Armyne,  Fiennes,  and 
Hambden- 


Anrudu  this  variety  of  distracting  affairs,  the  king 
concluded  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with 
Wiliam,  Prince  of  Orange.  The  parliament  assent- 
ed to  this  measure  with  satisfaction. 

TU  k.sj  On  the  King’s  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  had  the  mor- 
Sot-  tification  to  find  Montrose,  and  others  of  his  friends, 
imprisoned  for  that  detected  correspondence  which 
they  hid  maintained  with  him  during  the  treaty  of 
Kippon.  Scotland  now  beiicld,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  a parliament,  whose  deliberations,  instead  of 
being  limited  as  formerly  to  a single  day,  were  pur- 
tordi for  months  without  interruption  in  the  presence 
of  the  king.  The  lesser  barons,  hitherto  restrained 
to  a single  suffrage  for  each  county,  now  assumed, 
for  the  first  time,  each  a separate  and  independent 
vote.  Since  the  detection  ot  Montrose’s  treachery, 
tbe  parliament  were  more  iucliued  than  ever  to  ad- 
here to  t eir  accusations  against  the  incendiaries  * 
with  a patriotic  desire  also  ot  rendering  their  gorern- 
mei»»  independent  of  the  English  cabinet,  they  wish- 
ed to  possess  influence  in  the  nomination  of  ministers  | 
a Last  sinew  of  his  prerogative,  of  which  Charles  was 
naturally  tenacious.  By  mutual  accommodation,  the 
number  of  incendiaries  was  reduced  to  five,  both 
plotters  f and  incendiaries  were  released  from  prison, 
«ftd  their  sentence  was  to  be  referred  to  the  king. 


Charles,  on  bis  part,  submitted  to  choose  his  mi&U-  in* 
ters,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Scotch  estates  whole  v— 
they  sat,  and  of  his  pnvy  council,  who  themsdm 
w ere  chosen  with  the  approbation  of  the  estates,  when 
the  estates  should  be  adjourned.  He  agreed  to  6c-  ft  ■**» 
prive  of  their  seats,  four  judges  who  had  adhered  to  efca* 
his  interests,  and  others  were  chosen  more  agreeable  <ac*^ 
to  the  ruling  party.  Several  of  the  Covenanters  wm  l*1®** 
sworn  into  the  privy  council.  Tbe  king  bestowed 
pensions  and  preferments  on  Henderson,  Gillespie, 
and  other  popular  preachers,  and  practised  every  ut 
to  soften  his  euemtca.  Argyle  was  created  a mar- 
quis, the  Lords  Loudon  and  Lindsay  earls,  and  the 
title  of  the  Earl  ot  Lcven  was  bestowed  on  Lealy. 

The  Earl  of  Lancrk  continued  Secretary,  Roxburgh 
Lord  Privy  Semi,  and  the  Treasury  was  put  to  com- 
mission. Argyle  was  preferred  by  parliament  u 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Chancellor  ; but  the  king, 
though  he  bestowed  on  him  a new  title,  wished  vx 
to  aggrandise  so  popular  and  powerful  a nobleman  with 
new  power. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton  held,  at  this  time,  tbe  pern-  Sfjvrl 
cipal  ascendency  in  the  Scottish  parliament.  The 
latter  had  entered  the  coveoant  as  a spy  from  the 
king  ; but,  according  to  Clarendon,  Montrose,  in  re- 
vealing the  secrets  ot  the  Covenanters,  imparted,  tins 
Hamilton  was  as  hearty  in  the  covenanting  intern: 
as  Argyle.  Montrose  had  already  denounced  both 
Hamilton  and  Argyle,  as  traitors  ; and  had  conumra- 
cated,  there  is  little  doubt,  intelligence  of  the  secret 
correspondence  of  those  noblemen  with  tbe  parlia- 
mentary leaders  in  England.  Their  guilt  be  offered 
to  assert  and  prove  in  parliament ; but  rather  adnmi, 
that  they  should  be  assassinated,  and  llndertook  the 
assassination  himself. 

The  plot  for  the  arrestation  of  Hamilton  and  At-  1*W 
gyle,  an  event  in  Scottish  history  commonly  dno-  ^ 
minated  the  incident,  has  been  frequently  called  sup : 
posititious  ; but  that  their  arrest  was  intended  by 
the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Cochrane,  admits  of  no 
dispute.  They  were  to  have  been  conveyed,  it  wi» 
said,  under  guard  of  Cochrane’s  regiment,  stattoosi 
near  Leith,  where  a frigate  was  ready,  iu  the  road*, 
to  convey  them  off.  The  two  noblemen,  however, 
fled  to  kinncil,  the  seat  of  Hamiltou’s  brother.  Tbe 
king,  who  came  next  day  to  the  Scottish  parltamest 
with  500  men  in  arms,  complained  of  the  injuries* 
surmises  excited  by  their  flight.  Tbe  leaders  of  tbe 
English  parliament  understood  this  affair  of  tbe  in- 
cident, to  which  so  many  historians  who  have  record- 
ed it  have  been  blind.  They  knew,  that  Montrose 
had  betrayed  their  late  correspondence  with  the  Co- 
venanters ; that  Charles,  wishing  to  revive  obsolete 
treasons,  intended  to  impeach  them,  and  bnag  thee 
to  execution  ; and  that  the  seizure  of  Argyle  and 
Hamilton  was  the  foicrunner  of  his  intention*.  Wbea 
the  news  of  the  incident,  therefore,  reached  Eogbnd, 
the  commons  applied  immediately  for  a guard,  as/ 
obtained  it  from  Essex,  whom  the  king  had  left  ge- 
neral in  the  south. 


• ll  wm  not  without  reason  ihst  the  common*  were  jealou*  of  the  king’s  personal  influence  with  the  armies,  m ins*** 
t**  »m  discovered  thu  year,  (1641.)  headed  by  some  principal  officer*,  Pietcey,  Jermyn,  Oncale,  Ac.  whi*c  object  wstagr 
IV  my  Ut  petition  (that  is  demand)  a restitution  of  tbe  power  assumed  by  parliament.  The  king  had  countersigned  siwf 
ttf of  the  Intended  petition. 

yTv  yUAur*  were  lb ok  concerned  in  Montrose’s  late  treachery  to  the  covenant. 
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toil**  In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  intelligence  ar* 
rived  of  the  Irish  rebellion,— air  event  unparalleled, 
*u*  ^or  h°rror  a,,tl  cruelty,  in  our  own  annals.  The  king 
jjJfin  had  not  left  Scotland  when  the  first  information  of 
eland,  this  dreadful  affair  was  transmitted  to  hire,  but  the 
extent  of  its  enormity  was  not  at  first  known.  The 
Scottish  parliament  has  been  represented  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  their  fellow  Protestants  ; but, 
it  seems,  that  Charles,  unacquainted  himself  with  the 
extent  of  the  rebellion,  represented  it  as  insignificant 
to  the  parliament.  The  danger  was  no  sooner  dis- 
covered, than  they  offered  3000  stand  of  spare  arms, 
and  10,000  men  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  ; a relief 
which,  if  timely  accepted,  might  have  proved  suffi- 
cient. 

«*  re-  The  king,  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  was  re- 
10  ceived  in  London  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
the  people.  Sir  Richard  Gournay,  the  lord  mayor, 
had  promoted  these  favourable  dispositions,  and  had 
persuaded  the'  populace  to  give  some  marks  of  affec- 
tion to  the  king,  so  apparently  inconsistent  with 
their  past  and  subsequent  contempt  of  him.  But  the 
pleasure  which  Charles  enjoyed  from  this  reception 
was  speedily  damped,  by  a remonstrance  of  the  com- 
mons, which  was  presented  to  him  immediately  on 
his  return.  This  remonstrance,  which  contained  a 
merciless  and  minute  exposure  of  all  that  was  unfor- 
ioui-  tunate,  invidious,  or  faulty  in  his  reign,  was  not  vo- 
anon*  ted  in  the  commons  without  a warm  debate  of  the 
bouse,  and  carried  by  a majority  of  only  eleven. 
HtQt  It  concluded  with  recommending  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  in  whom  the  parliament  might  have  reason 
to  confide.  Although  the  acrimony  of  this  remon- 
strance was  extreme,  the  conclusion  shewed  that  a 
constitutional  remedy,  if  not  certain,  was  at  least 
open  to  trial.  The  public  confidence  at  that  time 
was  denied  to  those  ministers  of  Charles  who  had 
deserted  the  public  cause  : it  was  withheld  from  the 
servile  insolence  of  Archbishop  Williams,  from  the  le- 
vity of  Digby,  and  the  infamy  of  Saville ; but  was  re- 
served for  the  unassuming,  but  inflexible  virtues  of 
liambden,  the  mild  integrity  of  Kimbolton,  the  sin- 
cere and  ardent  genius  of  Hollis,  and  the  cool  sa- 
gacity of  the  aged  Pytn. 

yjo.  From  this  period  the  proceedings  of  the  commons 
-o  became  more  bold,  determined,  and  violent.  They 

g*.  had  accused  thirteen  bishops  of  high  treason,  for  en- 

acting canons  without  consent  of  parliament.  They 
brought  a bill  forward  twice  in  the  same  session,  for 
taking  away  the  votes  of  these  bishops.  This  exclusion 
of  the  popish  and  spiritual  lords,  was  at  last  accom- 
plished by  popular  tumults,  which  the  commons  kept 
alive  by  politic  design,  and  to  which  the  supporters 
of  loyalty  and  hierarchy  only  gave  force  by  resist- 
ance. T he  latter  party  were  now  denominated  the 
cavaliers  ; while  their  antagonists,  from  the  short  cut 
of  their  hair,  were  contemptuously  called  round  heads. 
Several  reduced  officers,  and  young  gentlemen  of  the 
inna  of  court,  during  the  menaces  and  assemblies  of 
the  populace  round  Whitehall,  offered  their  services 
to  the  king  \ and  had  frequent,  and  sometimes  bloody, 
skirmishes  with  the  people. 


While  the  tumults  raged,  Williams,  the  archbishop  Britain, 
of  York,  exasperated  at  some  indignities  which  he  had  J* 

received,  hastily  called  a meeting  of  his  brethren,  and 
by  his  advice,  a protestation  was  addressed  to  the  December, 
king,  setting  forth,  that  they  had  been  menaced  and 
assaulted  by  an  unruly  multitude,  and  could  no 
longer  exercise  their  right  of  attending  and  voting 
in  the  house.  For  this  reason,  they  protested  against 
all  laws  and  resolutions  that  should  be  voted  during 
their  constrained  absence.  As  soon  as  the  imprudent 
protestation  was  presented,  the  peers  desired  a con- 
ference with  the  other  house.  The  commons  imme- 
diately sent  up  an  impeachment  of  high  treason 
against  the  protesting  bishops,  for  endeavouring  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legislature.  No  man  in  either  house 
ventured  to  speak  a word  in  their  vindication,  so 
much  was  every  one  displeased  at  their  egregious  im- 
prudence. 

A few  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  an  ixsrd  Kim-, 
indiscretion  still  more  fatal,  to  which  J1  the  ensuing  holier*  and 
disorders  and  civil  wars  may  be  directly  ascribed.*  fivc  ,on* 
This  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
the  five  commoners,  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  pe  {$40* 
Hambdcn,  Pym,  and  Strode.  Charles  is  supposed 
to  have  been  impelled  to  this  measure  by  the  advice 
of  the  queen  and  the  court  ladies,  and  of  Lord 
Digby. 

Herbert,  attorney-general,  appeared  in  the  houso 
of  peers,  and  in  his  majesty’s  name  preferred  articles 
of  impeachment  against  these  Bix  individuals ; import- 
ing, that  they  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  laws* 
to  deprive  the  king  of  his  just  power,  to  draw  his 
army  to  disobedience;  that  they  had  endeavoured 
to  compel  the  parliament  by  force  and  terrors  to  joiu 
them,  and  had  actually  levied  war  against  the  king. 

The  injustice  of  attempting  to  punish  the  connection 
of  those  men  with  the  Scottish  Covenanted,  after  an 
act  of  oblivion,  and  all  that  had  passed,  could  only 
be  equalled  by  the  folly  of  attempting  to  seize  them. 

A serjeant  at  arms  demanded  the  five  commoners 
from  their  own  assembly  : he  was  sent  back  without 
a positive  answer.  Messengers  were  employed  to 
search  for  the  members,  who  sealed  and  locked  their 
trunks  and  private  apartments.  The  king  came  next  n,c  king 
day  in  person  to  demand  them  of  the  house  of  com-  demands, 
mons;  but  the  five  commoners  had  a private  notice  to  *n  1*  r*no, 
withdraw  a moment  before  the  king  entered,  f The  lrt  m 
king  left  his  retinue  of  about  200  men,  some  with 
halberts,  others  with  walking  swords  at  the  door,  peached 
and  advanced  alone  through  the  hall,  while  all  the  members, 
members  rose  to  receive  him.  The  speaker  withdrew 
from  the  chair,  and  the  king  took  possession  of  it. 

He  repeated  his  resolution  of  seizing  the  accused 
members  wherever  lie  could  find  them;  of  proceeding 
against  them  in  a fair  and  legal  way;  and  expected, 
as  he  had  not  come  to  take  them  by  force,  but  by 
lawful  authority,  that  the  house  would  send  them  to 
him.  He  then  asked  the  speaker,  if  they  were  in  the 
house.  “ Sir,”  answered  the  speaker,  (falling  on  hi« 
knee,)  44  I have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to 
speak  in  this  place,  but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to  di- 


• Hume. 

■f  The  Countess  of  Carlisle,  N orthuxpbcrland’s  sister,  was  entrusted  with  information  of  the  king**  intention,  and  caused 
tie  members  to  be  informed.  . . 
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rect  me,  whose  servant  I am ; and  I humbly  ask  par- 
don that  I cannot  give  any  other  answer  to  what 
your  majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me.”  The 
commons  were  in  the  utmost  disorder ; and  when  the 
king  was  departing,  some  members  cried  out,  w Pri- 
vilege, privilege  I”  The  home  immediately  adjourned. 

In  the  evening,  the  accused  members  flew  to  the 
city,  which  was  their  fortress.  The  citizens  were 
the  whole  night  in  arms.  Next  morning  about  ten, 
Charles,  attended  by  a few  lords,  repaired  to  a meet- 
ing of  the  common  council  at  Guildhall,  to  whom 
he  justified  his  intentions  respecting  the  fugitives, 
and  hoped  that  they  would  not  find  protection  in  the 
city.  This  measure  only  produced  new  mortification. 
On  his  way  back,  the  streets  resounded  with  cries  of 
privilege  of  parliament  ; and  one  of  the  populace 
called  ont,  near  his  coach,  44  to  jour  tents,  O 
Israel !”  the  watch -word  of  mutiny  among  the  Israel- 
ites, when  they  abandoned  Rehoboam. 

When  the  commons  met,  they  either  felt,  or  af- 
fected dismay,  and  adjourning  for  some  davs,  order- 
ed a committee  to  sit  in  Merchant  Taylors  Hall. 
They  met  again  to  confirm  the  resolution  of  that 
committee  on  the  illegality  of  the  king’s  attempts  to 
arize  thrir  members ; and  when  the  popular  mind  was 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  passion  in  their 
cause,  brought  the  accused  members  in  military  and 
triumphant  procession  to  resume  their  6cats.  The 
river  was  covered  with  vessels  laden  with  small  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  prepared  to  fight ; and  Kippon  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  to  be  major-general  of  the 
city  militia,  led  a tumultuary  army  to  WestminBtcr- 
hall.  The  king,  who,  disconsolate  and  alarmed,  had 
retired  to  Hampton  Court  from  Whitehall,  sent  a 
message  to  the  commons,  proposing  that  they  should 
agree  upon  a legal  method,  by. which  he  might  carry 
on  his  prosecution  against  the  members.  They  de- 
sired him  to  lay  the  grounds  of  prosecution  before 
the  house,  declaring  that  they  would  judge  them- 
selves whether  it  were  proper  to  surrender  their  mem- 
bers for  trial.  By  successive  messages,  he  offered 
every  concession  in  his  power,  to  pardon  the  mem- 
bers, and  to  make  reparation  for  the  breach  of  pri- 
vilege. The  commons  would  accept  of  no  reparation 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  his  advisers— a cruel 
condition,  to  which  he  could  not  submit  without  hu- 
miliation. The  commons  had  already  stript  the  king 
of  almost  all  his  privileges,  the  bishops  were  fled, 
the  judges  were  intimidated ; it  npw  only  remained, 
that,  alter  securing  the  church  and  the  law,  they 
should  get  possession  of  the  sword  also.  The  as- 
sumptions of  the  commons  at  this  period,  can  be  jus- 
t.fied  only  by  their  firm  belief,  that  the  king  still  in- 
tended to  revoke  whatever  concessions  he  had  al- 
ready made  in  favour  of  liberty.  Unfortunately  the 
earlier  history  of  his  reign  betrays  an  insincerity  in 
the  character  of  Charles,  which  makes  his  treachery 
rn  the  present  crisis  too  credible.  The  late  attempt 
to  arrest  the  five  members,  connected  as  it  must 
seem  to  be.  with  the  incident  in  Scotland,  justifies 
the  strongest  suspicions  of  the  king’s  willingness  to 
break  the  amnesty,  and  peculiarly  justifies  the  suspi- 
cions of  men,  whose  lives  were  ill  imminent  danger, 
and  whose  passions  were  swayed  by  the  turbulence 
M the  limes.  Since  the  parliament  had  just  ground* 


to  feel  insecure  from  the  king’s  intention*,  siacetky  Br*,* 
knew,  that  by  removing  Balfour,  a man  of  popular 
principles,  from  the  government  of  the  Tower, 
substituting  the  Earl  of  Newport  as  governor  in  Kji  " 

flncc,  and  by  preparations  for  securing  Hull  sod 
'ortsmouth,  that  he  had  premeditated  reducing  them 
by  force  of  arms;  and  since  they  had  seen  hitn  uni- 
formly refuse  the  constitutional  remedy  of  acccptipg  ^ n*. 
a popular  ministry',  they  certainly  did  not  claim  the  du^. 
command  of  the  army  without  a strong  pica  for  that  on  *3 
otherwise  unconstitutional  demand.  But  whatcier  **J- 
were  (-harics’s  intentions,  we  cannot  wonder  that  h- 
should  refuse  this  last  concession.  After  obliging 
him  to  concede  that  the  Tower,  Hull,  and  Port!- 
mouth,  should  be  entrusted  to  persons  appointed  by 
parliament,  the  commons  demanded  that  the  officer* 
of  the  militia  should  be  of  their  own  nomination.  He 
was  at  that  time  at  Dover,  attending  the  queen  ar.dt!te 
Princess  of  Orange,  as  the  latter  dreading  the  pope- 
lar  clamour  at  her  religion,  as  well  as  for  the  sAcof 
raising  resources  for  the  anticipated  civil  war,  was 
leaving  the  kingdom.  The  king  at  first  evaded  tbe 
demand,  by  requesting  leisure  to  consider  it.  Whea 
the  commons  pressed  their  remonstrances  for  em- 
bodying  and  directing  the  militia  under  the  manage- 
rcent  of  both  houses,  and  desired  the  command  of  the 
army  even  for  a limited  time,  he  exclaimed,  in  a burst 
of  exasperation,  44  .Vo,  not  for  an  hour!” 

In  tius  state  of  contention  with  the  parliament,  TV 
London  was  evidently  an  unsafe  residence  for  the 
king.  Accordingly,  taking  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  J 
the  Duke  of  York  along  with  him,  he  arrived  by  ^ 
slow  joumies  at  York.  Here  lie  found  the  public 
spirit  much  more  strongly  in  his  favour  than  is  the 
south  ; and  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  all  quarter*, 
cither  personally,  or  by  messages  and  letters,  ex  preti- 
ed their  duty  towards  him.  The  queen,  who  wai 
in  Holland,  was  making  successful  levies  of  men  and 
ammunition.  But,  before  war  was  openly  decla- 
red, the  shadow  of  a negotiation  was  carried  on,  ra- 
ther with  a design  to  please  the  people,  than  with 
any  view  of  reconciliation.  Mutual  remonstrances 
passed ; in  which  those  of  the  king,  assisted  by  his 
secretary  Lord  Falkland,  w’ere  eminent  for  ability  and 
eloquence.  The  parliament  sent  to  the  king  nineteen  T>«*: 
propositions  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement,  which,  by 
the  king’s  friends,  wart  considered  as  absolutely 
versivc  of  monarchy.  They  required,  that  no  rroa 
should  remain  in  the  council,  nor  officer  be  chosco, 
without  their  content ; that  no  deed  of  tbe  king 
should  be  valid  unless  it  passed  the  council,  and  be 
attested  under  their  hand  ; that  none  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily should  marry  without  consent  of  parliament  and 
council ; that  the  laws  should  be  executed  again*: 
Papists ; that  Popish  lord*  should  not  vote  in  parlia- 
ment ; that  the  liturgy  and  church  government  should 
be  constituted  according  to  the  advice  of  parliament ; 
that  the  militia  shoald  be  subject  to  their  cootroul; 
that  the  justice  of  parliament  should  pass  upon  de- 
linquents ; that  a general  pardon  should  be  granted, 
with  exceptions  to  be  made  by  parliament ; that  the 
forts  and  cattles  should  be  disposed  of  by  consent  of 
parliament  ; and  that  no  peers  should  be  made  but 
with  consent  of  both  houses.  44  If  I should  submit 
to  these  terms,”  said  Charles,  44  I may  hive  my 
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iU~H.  Land  kissed,  and  may  retain  the  title  of  Majesty,  but 
I should  remain  but  the  out  side,  the  picture,  the  sign 
*}'/"  ’ a king.'* 

ura*.  . In  ^ the  commands  which  the  parliament  issued, 
i for  they  bound  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed* 
*rs-  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  majesty  signified  by  both 
houses  of  parliament ; and,  distinguishing  between 
the  office  and  person  of  the  king,  those  forces  which 
they  employed  against  him  they  levied  in  his  name, 
and  by  his  authority.  To  their  ordinance  respecting 
the  militia,  the  king  opposed  his  commissions  of  ar- 
ray. The  counties  obeyed  the  one  or  the  other  ac- 
cording as  they  stood  affected,  and  in  many  placet 
skirmishes  immediately  ensued.  The  magazine  of 
Hull  contained  the  arms  of  all  the  forces  levied 
against  the  Scots.  Charles  expected  to  overawe  the 
governor,  Hotham,  into  submission,  if  he  could  gain 
admission  with  his  retinue  ; but  the  governor  shut 
the  gates  against  him. 

Never  did  a war  seem  more  unequal  than  the  pre- 
sent at  its  commencement.  The  king’s  revenue* 
which  had  been  scantily  dealt  out  to  him  before,  was 
stopt  after  he  fled  to  York.  The  armies  raised  for 
Ireland  by  parliament,  were  now  devoted  to  act  a- 
gainst  him,  under  the  command  of  Essex.  In  Lon- 
don,  no  less  than  4000  enlisted  in  one  day.  The  re- 
ft r-f  quisitiou  of  the  parliament  for  loans  of  money  and 
plate  was  so  well  obeyed,  that  there  was  hardly 
room  to  stow  the  treasure,  or  men  to  receive  it ; and 
such  zeal  animated  the  city,  that  the  rich  women  be- 
stowed their  plate  and  ornaments,  and  the  poorer 
their  silver  thimbles  and  bodkins.  London,  and  all 
the  sea  ports  except  Newcastle,  were  m the  hands 
of  parliament  ; of  which  the  customs  yielded  them  a 
certain  and  considerable  supply,  and  the  seamen  natu- 
rally followed  the  disposition  of  the  ports  to  which 
they  belonged. 

The  king,  it  ib  true,  was  surrounded  by  a splendid 
nobility*  and  a faithful  body  of  gentry,  who  diffused 
their  loyalty  among  the  rustic  and  hardy  retainers 
whom  they  raised  on  their  own  estates.  Above  forty 
peers  of  the  first  rank  attended  him.  The  bishops 
and  the  clergy,  too,  were  ou  his  side,  although  these, 
in  a war  with  Puritans,  were  not  likely  to  overawe 
their  enemies.  Spain,  from  motives  of  bigotry,  sup- 
plied some  money  and  arms  to  his  unpopular  auxi- 
liaries the  Irish  ; and  the  Prince  of  Orange  encoura- 
ged some  English  officers  in  his  service  to  enlist  on 
Charles's  behalf.  But  the  forts,  magazines,  arms* 
and  fleet,  were  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Only  a 
part  of  the  queen’s  succours  arrived  from  Holland ; 
and  Charles  was  obliged,  in  order  to  arm  his  follow- 
ers, to  borrow  the  weapons  of  the  train-bands,  under 
u promise  of  restoring  them  when  peace  should  be 
^settled. 

The  royal  standard  was  first  erected  at  Notting- 
ham ; but  whether  from  a natural  hesitation  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  or  from  inattention  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  a feeble  enemy,  the  parliament*  with  a supe- 
rior force  at  Northampton,  neglected  to  dissipate  the 
few  troops  that  resorted  at  first  to  the  king.  Charles 
was  suffered  to  retire  unmolested  to  Shrewsbury,  to 
collect  his  levies,  and  to  interpose  with  an  equal  ar- 
my between  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general,  and 
fki  capital.  Oi  aultcring  hii  army  in  that  sittia- 
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tion,  the  king  found  it  amount  to  10, tit  JO  men.  The  Britain. 
Earl  of  Linaesey,  who  had  acquired  some  military  ^ 
experience  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  made  general ; 

Pnncc  Rupert,  a ion  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  was  ** 
early  in  the  war,  distinguished  by  bis  promptitude 
and  courage,  commanded  the  horse  ; Sir  Jacob  Ast- 
ley  the  foot ; Sir  Arthur  Aston  the  dragoons  ; Sir 
John  Hcydon  the  artillery.  Such  was  the  low  state 
of  military  skill  in  England,  produced  by  a long 
peace*  that,  after  the  hostile  armies  set  out,  the 
king’s  from  Shrewsbury,  tlie  other  from  Worcester, 
they  marched  ten  day.  in  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other's  motions.  On  the  *23 d of  October  they  met  Bstile  m 
at  Keinton,  or  Edgchill,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  KdgehiU. 
Both  the  wings  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general,  ^ct*  ^ 
were  at  first  put  to  flight  by  the  shock  of  Prince 
Rupert’s  cavalry,  and  the  troops  under  Wilmot  and 
Sir  Arthur  Aston  j but  the  king’s  reserve,  judging, 
like  raw  soldiers,  that  the  day  was  won,  took  too 
prompt  a share  in  the  chase,  and  were  watched  by 
Sir  W.  Balfour,  the  commander  of  the  parliamentary 
reserve,  who  wheeled  upon  them  suddenly,  and  con- 
verted their  victory  into  a doubtful  defeat.  Return- 
ing to  the  charge,  the  two  armies  faced  each  other 
for  some  time,  without  courage  ou  cither  side  to  re- 
new the  attack.  All  night  they  lay  under  arms. 

Next  day  Essex  first  drew  off  toward*  Warwick,  and 
the  king  to  his  former  quarters.  Five  thousand  are 
said  to  have  perished,  in  nearly  equal  shares,  on  both 
•ides.  Charles’s  nearer  advance  to  London,  and  a 
few  alight  successes  after  this  victory,  brought  on 
the  treaty  of  Oxford,  when  winter  conclud  'd  this  Treaty  or 
first  campaign.  As  the  condition  of  Charles’s  cecal,  JJiford 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  required  the  militia 
to  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  two  houses,  Episco- 
pacy to  be  quiLe  abolished,  and  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies to  be  determined  by  an  assembly  of  divines. 

From  their  private  conferences,  it  was  obvious  that 
much  would  have  bren  deducted  from  these  demands, 
if  Charles  had  not  been  extravagant  in  his  ; and  the 
failure  of  the  iiegotiation  may,  on  the  authority  of 
Clarendon*  be  ascribed  to  Charles's  fidelity  to  an  un- 
happy promise  which  he  had  made  to  his  queen,  to 
accede  to  no  terms  without  her  intervention,  and  re- 
store none  to  favour  without  her  consent. 

•The  parliamentary  army  took  the  held  next  spring  The  pari  1 4. 
24,000  strong:  The  campaign  of  1643  was,  on  the  meutary 
whole,  unfavourable  to  them ; and,  considering  the  anny  aJTa,n 
difficulty  of  raising  money  among  the  king’s  friends  l*‘e 
by  spontaneous  exertions,  compared  to  the  facility  1 
with  which  their  antagonists  recruited  their  finances 
by  taxes,  that  success  is  surprisingly  honourable  to 
the  royalists.  The  city  of  Reading,  however,  sur- 
rendered to  Essex,  at  the  head  of  18,000  men.  In 
the  north*  Lord  Fairfax,  who  commanded  for  the  Soece„#l 
parliament,  was  dislodged  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  J,n 
from  Taacaster,  but  the  victory  proved  indecisive.  ,idrs. 
Waller,  the  poet,  distinguished  hunsclf  on  the  parlia- 
mentary side,  by  taking  Winchester,  Chichester,  and 
Hereford.  These  successes  were  counterbalanced  by 
victories  of  the  royalists  in  the  west,  where,  at  Bra- 
doc-down,  in  Cornwall,  the  Cornishmen  overthrew 
General  Ruthvcn,  and  chased  General  Stamford  hack 
to  Plymouth  and  Exeter.  The  return  of  Stamford’* 
forces  under  Major-General  Chidlcy,  in  the  sarpe  di- 
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rection  from  which  they  had  been  repulsed,  brought 
on  the  battle  of  Stratton,  where  the  parliamentary 
forces  were  again  attacked  by  the  Cornish  royalists, 
and  completely  routed.  This  victorious  army,  join- 
ed  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  by  Prince  Ru- 
pert with  a reinforcement  of  cavalry,  soon  after 
fought  a pitched  battle  near  Bath,  with  the  army  of 
Waller,  without  decisive  advantage  on  either  side; 
but,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  they  routed  and 
dispersed  Waller's  whole  forces  at  Koundaway,  and 
drove  him  into  Bristol  with  only  a few  horse.  That 
city  yielded  in  a few  days  to  Prince  Rupert  by  capi- 
tulation, though  not  until  the  attempt  to  take  it  by 
storm  had  cost  the  royalist  500  men.  The  king,  at 
this  period,  joined  the  camp  at  Bristol ; and  so  im- 
portant were  all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the 
defeat  of  Fairfax  in  the  north,  of  Waller  in  the  west, 
the  retreat  of  Essex,  and  the  reduction  of  Bristol, 
that  a fair  opportunity  presented  of  advancing  to- 
wards a distracted  capital.  But  the  parliament  was 
preserved  by  the  destiny  which  ever  attended  Charles, 
whose  arms  were  diverted,  by  an  impulse  of  sudden 
indignation,  to  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  The  ap- 
proaches to  that  town  were  baffled  by  the  skilful  de- 
fence of  Massey.  A general  assault  was  repelled  by 
the  desperate  enthusiasm  of  the  garrison  and  city, 
which  was  reduced,  however,  to  extreme  necessity, 
when  it  was  relieved  by  Essex.  His  return  was  op- 
posed by  Charles  at  Newbury,  where  a battle  was 
fought  with  desperate  and  steady  valour  on  both 
sides.  Essex's  horse  were  several  times  broken  by 
the  king's,  but  bis  infantry  kept  in  firm  array,  and, 
besides  giving  their  fire, -presented  an  invincible  ram- 
part of  pikes  against  the  furious  shock  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  gentry  of  the  royal  cavalry.  Night 
put  an  end  to  the  action,  but  left  the  victory  unde- 
cided. On  the  side  of  Charles,  but  already  disgust- 
ed at  the  royal  cause,  fell  the  virtuous  Lord  Falk- 
land. Essex  next  morning  proceeded  on  his  inarch 
to  London,  and,  though  be  had  gained  no  victory, 
obtained  the  approbation  of  parliament. 

In  the  north,  during  the  summer,  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle  was  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  two  officers  who  were 
at  this  time  rising  fast  into  distinction.  But  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  gained  by  the  former  at  Wake- 
field, in  defeating  and  making  a prisoner  General 
Goring,  and  by  the  latter  at  Gainsborough  over 
General  Cavendish,  who  fell  in  the  action,  were 
more  than  compensated  by  the  route  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax at  Atherton  Moor,  (on  the  Slat  of  July)  and  the 
dispersion  of  his  whole  army.  After  this  victory,  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  sat  down  before  Hull  with  an 
army  of  15,000  men,  but,  being  beat  off  by  a sally 
of  the  garrison,  he  suffered  so  much  that  he  thought 
proper  to  raise  the  siege.  About  the  same  time 
Manchester  had  advanced  from  the  eastern  associated 
counties,  and  joined  Cromwell ; and  young  Fairfax 
obtained  a considerable  victory  over  the  royalists  at 
Horne  Castle,  where  the  conduct  and  gallantry  of 
the  two  rising  associates  were  eminently  displayed. 
Though  fortune  thus  balanced  her  favours,  the  king's 
party  were  still  superior  in  the  north;  and,  had 
aot  the  garrison  of  Hull  kept  Yorkshire  in  awe, 
they  might  have  joined  their  forces  with  those  in  the 


south.  The  drawn  battle  of  Newbury  put  an  «d  ha* 
to  the  campaign  of  1643,  by  obliging  both  parties  to  yjjj 
retire  into  winter  quarters. 

While  the  king's  arms  were,  unhappily  for  hit  own 
cause,  diverted  from  London  against  Gloucester,  the ^ j 
parliament  was  not  without  alarm  from  divijiooi  in 
the  metropolis  itself.  Distinguished  as  the  war  had 
been,  most  honourably  for  the  English  name,  by 
mutual  clemency  in  the  field,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  new  government  to  maintain  itself,  without  ar- 
resting numbers  of  those  who  were  convicted  or  i im- 
peded of  royalty  ; and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
jails  were  full,  and  the  very  ships  in  the  river  coo. 
verted  into  prisons.  But  the  xeal  of  the  follower* 
of  parliament  was  not  universal.  Waller,  already 
mentioned  in  the  wars,  an  elegant  poet,  an  eloquent 
speaker  in  parliament,  and  a man  of  great  influence 
from  his  persuasive  address,  was  induced,  either  by 
treachery,  or  disgust  at  his  party,  to  project  an  asso- 
ciation in  the  city  for  refusing  the  parliamentary 
taxes,  and  obtaining  peace  with  the  king.  The  dr* 
sign  was  detected.  Tomkins,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  poet,  and  Chaloner,  the  friend  of  Tomkins,  wf* 
ferea  death,  while  Waller  saved  his  own  life  by  cos* 
fessions  not  much  to  his  honour,  and  his  lenteoct 
was  at  last  changed  to  a fine  of  L.  10,000. 

As  Scotland  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  or* 
of  the  present  contest,  so  neither  party  could  be  is*  ‘ 
different  to  the  prospect  of  her  aid.  W hen  hostihiirt 
had  first  commenced  in  England,  offers  of  mediation, 
which  had  before  been  advanced,  were  renewed  by 
the  Scottish  council,  and  by  the  commissioners  whoa 
the  late  Scottish  parliament  had  appointed  as  cosier 
vators  of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  of  wboca 
a body  proceeded  to  Oxford.  But  the  royalists  re- 
fused them  a passport  to  London  to  try  their  radia- 
tion with  the  English  parliament;  they  refused ihep 
a parliament  in  Scotland,  and  dismissed  them  wkb 
indignation. 

Instead  of  a triennial  parliament,  which  could  art  c*jd 
be  anticipated  in  Scotland,  a convention  of  estate 
was  summoned  by  the  council  and  conservators  of  th* 
peace.  The  object  of  their  assembling  was  soon  i> 
nouuced  by  their  impatient  expectation  of  commis- 
sioners from  England.  These  arrived  from  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  in  the  June  of  1643,  when  the  stitch** 
of  the  republican  arms  made  it  necessary  to  impW: 
the  fraternal  aid  of  the  Scots.  The  commisnon-r 
chiefly  trusted  among  them  was  Vane,  a man  who, 
in  an  age  distinguished  for  active  talents,  had  noeqw 
in  eloquence,  address,  and  dissimulation.  By  bn 
persuasion,  was  framed  at  Edinburgh,  that  tdt**  ^ 
league  and  covenant,  which  effaced  all  former  prot*v  ^ 
tations  and  vows  taken  in  both  kingdoms,  and 
maintained  its  credit  and  authority.  In  this  coveturi* 
the  subscribers,  besides  engaging  mutually  to  defrr- 
cach  other  against  all  opponents,  bound  theasefoci 
to  endeavour,  without  respect  of  persons,  the  catr- 
pation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  superstition,  betwy. 
schism,  and  profaneness,  to  maintain  the  rights  m 
privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with  the  kwfj 
authority,  and  to  bring  to  justice  all  incendianua* 
malignant*.  The  subscribers  of  the  covenant  vnsw 
also  to  preserve  the  reformed  religion,  as  cttatdnh^ 
in  the  church  of  Scotland  ; bat,  by  the  artdfcn  * 
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■lain*  Vane,  no  declaration  more  explicit  was  made,  with 
•v— — regard  to  England  and  Ireland,  than  that  these  king- 
*l“  *'  doms  should  be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of 
1 God,  and  the  example  of  the  purest  churches.  The 
Scottish  zealots,  when  prelacy  was  abjured,  took  it 
for  granted,  from  this  expression,  that  their  own 
church  was  to  be  the  model.  But  the  able  politician 
Vane  had  other  views  ; and  while  he  laughed  at  their 
simplicity,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  maintenance 
trans-  of  systems  still  more  dangerous.  The  solemn  league 
si ««  and  covenant  was  received  in  the  Scottish  convention 
•.tiglith  gn;j  a5Scmbly  with  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy, 
order-  ar‘^  transmitted  to  the  English  parliament  and  asaem- 
to  be  bly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  where  it  was  received 
,r»ally  with  the  same  applause,  and  ordained  in  both  king- 
rijed.  doms  to  be  universally  subscribed.  By  a treaty  with 
the  Scottish  convention,  21,000  Scotch  were  to  be  re- 
tained in  arms  at  the  ex  pence  of  England,  to  be  led 
by  their  own  generals,  and  to  receive  orders  from  a 
committee  of  both  kingdoms.  No  terms  of  peace 
were  to  be  concluded  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Scotch,  who  were  to  evacuate  England  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

V*  of-  Political  choice,  as  well  as  religious  zeal,  no  doubt 
> bribe  prompted  Scotland  to  take  this  side  in  a quarrel,  in 
which  the  success  of  parliament  threatened  much  less 
evil  to  their  nation,  th3n  the  success  of  the  king  ; a 
quarrel  too,  in  which  neutrality  was  as  difficult  as 
unsafe.  But  Charles  had,  in  the  mean  time,  endeav- 
oured to  atone  for  his  recent  rejection  of  their  media- 
tion, by  offers  to  bribe  their  loyalty,-  which,  if  in- 
sincere, were  at  least  magnificent.  Among  many 
things,  he  promised  to  reannex  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  to  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  But  these  oilers  were  counteracted, 
by  the  discovery  of  intrigues,  by  which  the  non-co- 
venanting Highland  clans  under  Montrose,  were  en- 
gaged to  desolate  the  Lowlands  in  the  royal  cause. 
i«-  The  Earl  of  Antrim,  who  was  to  bring  the  Irish 
< of  to  co-operate  in  this  design,  attempted  to  land  at 
Qt»  4 Knockfergus,  but  was  surprised  by  the  Scotch  ; and 
l%  jo  the  discovery  of  correspondence  found  on  his  person, 
c the  brut  revealed  the  king's  intentions  to  procure  a cessa- 
tion of  arms  with  the  Irish  Catholic.'*,  and  to  intro- 
***  ducc  their  arms  into  England.  This  discovery  spread 
horror  and  alarm,  and  more  firmly  united  the  English 
and  Scotch.  A massacre  of  the  chief  Covenanters 
was  projected  by  Montrose,  and  was  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  Countess  of  Roxburgh's  funeral ; but  the 
royalists  were  happily  too  tew  to  attempt  it. 

The  discovery  of  the  king’s  intentions  to  make  a 
truce  with  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  to  convert  those 
ferocious  enemies  into  auxiliaries,  quickened  the  mili- 
tary preparations  of  the  Scotch,  and  impelled  them 
to  take  the  field  in  the  depth  of  winter.  (1643-4). 
By  the  victories  ot  Ormond,  all  the  torts  which  had 
been  either  besieged  or  blockaded  by  the  native  Irish 
bad  been  relieved  ; and  by  Ormond's  influence  chiefly, 
the  justices  and  council  hi  Ireland  had  fallen  into  an 
entire  dependency  on  the  king  ; »o  that,  excepting  a 
bo<ly  of  Scottish  forces  who,  tor  some  lime,  were  al- 
lowed, by  agreement  with  the  English  parliament,  to 
defend  the  British  planters  in  the  north  «.t  Ireland,  it 
was  to  CharlrVs  troops  that  the  honour  of  j- reserving 
the  British  name  in  the  sister  island  was  due. 
yol.  iv.  part  a* 


The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations  during  Britain - 
the  winter  tor  the  ensuing  campaign,  summoned  to 
Oxford  all  the  members  of  either  house  who  adhered  L j&t3, 
to  his  interests,  and  availed  himself  of  the  name  of  a sharks 
parliament,  so  passionately  cherished  by  the  English,  holds  a 
His  house  of  commons  amounted  only  to  140,  half  parliament 
of  the  number  at  Westminster:  his  house  of  peers  al  Oxford, 
was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  his  opponents. 

Such  a spectacle  of  double  legislation,  was  a token 
of  calamity  to  the  nation,  which  reminds  us  of  CEdi- 
pus,  when  he  beheld  two  suns  in  the  firmament. 

The  parliament  at  Westminster  voted  the  first  excise 
that  was  ever  introduced  in  England.  That  at  Ox- 
ford imitated  the  example,  and  granted  the  king 
x.  100,000,  to  be  levied  by  loans  upon  their  subjects 
within  his  quarters.  It  was  the  interest  of  Charles 
to  declare  himself,  (whether  sincere  or  not,)  conti- 
nually anxious  for  peace:  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
commons  rather  to  be  sure  of  an  advantageous  peace, 
than  to  risk  any  thing  by  an  unequal  treaty.  The 
negotiations,  therefore,  which  Charles  preferred  be- 
fore the  commencing  campaign,  were  thwarted  in  the 
first  instance,  by  his  applying  to  Essex,  who  refused  to 
assist  towards  treating,  unless  the  communication  were 
directly  opened  with  parliament ; and  in  the  next  in- 
stance, by  the  king  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
houses  at  Westminster  an  entire  parliament  without 
including  those  at  Oxford.  Twenty-one  thousand  Progress  of 
Scotch,  command  'd  by  Lesly,  earl  of  Lcvcn,  and  the  Scotch 
guided  by  a committee  of  the  two  nations,  marched  JkrmJ* 
to  support  the  parliamentary  cause,  in  the  depth  of 
winter  ; and  crossing  the  Tweed  amidst  severe  frost 
and  deco  snows,  sent  an  ineffectual  summons  to  the 
town  of  Newcastle.  Then  passing  the  Tyne,  they 
faced  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  lay  at  Durham 
with  14,000  men.  The  regiments  which  Charles  had 
procured  from  Ireland,  reduced  some  fortified  places 
in  Cheshire,  and  invested  Namptwich ; but  young 
Fairfax  advanced  to  relieve  it,  and  totally  ruined 
and  dispersed  the  Irish  auxiliaries.  He  then  joined 
His  father,  Lord  Fairfax ; and  their  joint  forces  de- 
feated Colonel  Bellaais  at  Selby,  whom  Newcastle 
had  left  to  protect  one  approach  to  his  army;  so  that 
the  Marquis,  for  fear  of  being  inclosed,  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  defence  of  York,  and  to  permit  a 
junction  of  Fairfax  with  the  Scotch.  Their  united 
arms  seemed  insufficient  to  reduce  York,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Manchester  (lately  Kimbolton)  with  a third 
parliamentary  army.  Even  then,  the  three  armies 
contented  themselves  with  a slight  blockade  ; but  on 
the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert  with  18,000  royalists, 
Manchester,  Leven,  and  Fairfax,  abandoned  the  siege, 
and  prepared  for  battle  on  Marston  Moor.  By  a 
most  dextrous  movement,  or  rather  concealment  of 
hri  movements,  Rupert  crossed  the  Ouse,  threw  his 
military  stores  and  provisions  into  York,  and  joined 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 

If  contented  with  this  exploit,  he  had  listened  to  the 
advice  of  Newcastle,  and  remained  on  the  defensive  \foor.  ** 
till  another  expected  reinforcement  arrived,  the  triple 
army  would  have  probably  much  diminished;  the 
king’s  army,  at  all  events,  would  have  been  saved  ; 
but  impelled  by  a rash  spirit,  Rupert  gave  orders  for 
battle.  His  forces  occupied  Marston  Moor,  those  of 
his  opponents  extended  along  the  adjacent  fields; 
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both  sides  were  nearly  equal  in  number;  and  it  was 

* observed,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  17th  century, 

* 50,000  British  subjects  were  drawn  up  for  mutual  de- 
struction. The  signal  for  close  combat  was  given  in  the 
evening,  after  an  ineffectual  cannonade  across  a bank 
and  ditch  that  intervened  between  the  armies,  and 
after  a silence  of  suspense  which  succeeded  on  both 
tides,  in  expectation  of  mutual  attack.  Cromwell  and 
David  Lesly  surmounting  the  mound,  broke  the 
right  wing  of  Rupert,  dispersed  his  own  cavaln',  and 
destroyed  part  of  his  centre.  Fairfax  the  younger 
was  beat  on  the  other  wing  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  by  the  irresistible  charge  of  General  Hurry', 
who  also  cut  up  a reserve  of  the  Scotch  infantry'. 
But  while  the  royalists  were  pushing  on  to  the  bag- 
gage cf  their  opponents,  Cromwell  and  Lesly  wheel- 
ed round,  and  the  battle  was  restored,  after  both 
armies  had  reversed  their  front,  and  exchanged  their 
ground.  The  shock  was  short,  bloody,  and  decisive; 
the  royalists  were  entirely  routed.  By  Lesly’s  three 
Scottish  regiments,  and  Cromwell's  iron  brigade, 
this  eventful  victory'  was  won. 

Rupert  retired  with  his  shattered  forces  into  Lan- 
cashire, York  surrendered  to  the  victors,  and  in  that 
city  Lord  Fairfax  established  his  authority  over  the 
whole  county.  While  the  Scottish  army  marching 
northward,  joined  Lord  Callender  with  new  forces, 
and  took  Newcastle  bv  storm. 

The  campaign  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  pre- 
sented great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Waller,  after 
having  defeated  the  royalists  in  the  south,  under 
General  Hopton,  turned  to  Oxford,  where  the  king 
was  already  pressed  by  Essex  ; but  the  king  escaped 
by  a nightly  march  to  Worcester,  leaving  some  troops 
in  Oxford,  which,  for  the  present,  were  not  mo- 
lcstcJ,  as  Essex  proceeded  against  Prince  Maurice 
into  Cornwall,  and  left  the  king  to  Waller.  Charles, 
whose  measures  were  taken  wisely,  either  by  his  own 
contrivance  or  that  of  his  general,  Ruthven,  sudden- 
ly rejoined  his  foot  at  Oxford  ; and  Waller,  who  was 
stunned  by  a check  which  his  troops  sustained  on 
the  Chu:  well,  as  well  as  by  the  recal  of  his  London 
auxiliaries,  allowed  the  king  to  pursue  Essex,  who 
v:i5  soon  enclosed  between  Charles’s  troops  and  those 
of  Maurire,  and  his  army  reduced  to  surrender  their 
foot,  artillery,  and  baggage,  while  his  cavalry,  with 
difficulty,  broke  through  the  lines  of  their  surround- 
ing enemies,  and  the  general  himself  escaped  to  Ply- 
mouth. 

Though  Essex  appeared  to  have  despaired  of  the 
public  cause,  the  parliament  wisely  expressed  their 
opinion  of  his  fidelity  after  this  disaster ; and  as  no 
stipulation  had  been  made,  that  the  troops  who  had 
been  taken  and  dismissed  by  Charles,  should  not 
aerve  again,  they  were  equipped  again  in  six  weeks. 
The  generals  Manchester,  Cromwell,  Waller,  and 
Middleton,  and  the  soldiers  of  Essex,  (for  Essex 
himself  was  unfitted  by  sickness  for  commanding 
them,)  gave  battle  to  Charles  at  Newbury,  which  be- 
came a second  time  the  scene  of  bloodshed.  Night 
alone  prevented  the  king  from  a total  overthrow. 
His  ordnance  was  deposited  in  Dennington  Castle, 
as  he  continued  his  precipitate  retreat  to  Oxford ; 
but  within  a few  days  he  returned  reinforced  by  Prince 
Rupert's  arrival  from  the  north,  and,  in  presence  of 


a victorious  army,  withdrew  his  artillery,  and  distri-  IritM 
buted  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  '^v^ 

The  war  in  Scotland  was  supported  on  the  side  of  Cb»uj1 
royally  by  the  single  ability  of  Montrose.  Tint 
active  leader,  with  a few  troops  collected  in  Wm. 
morcland,  made  at  first  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  At* \\ 
erect  the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries.  Rrtmog  to  xc&ii 
Athol  in  disguise,  with  only  two  attendants,  he 
met  by  a body  of  Irish,  who  had  been  sent  over  from 
Ulster  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  had  already  n- 
wed  the  coast  of  Argyle.  At  the  head  of  these,  and 
of  his  Highland  adherents,  who  Hacked  immediately 
to  his  standard,  he  gave  the  Covenanters  a sanguinary 
defeat,  first  at  Tippermuir  near  Perth,  and  after  ob- 
taining possession  of  that  city,  another  at  the  bridge 
of  Dee.  Aberdeen  fell  into  his  hands,  which  he  gave 
up  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  Argyle,  who  was  his 
chief  antagonist  in  the  field,  could  not  prevent  him 
from  descending,  by  rapid  marches,  into  the  remote 
recesses  of  Argylcshirc,  and  extending  his  devasta- 
tions over  Braedaibiti,  Argyle,  and  Loro,  to  the  con- 
fines of  Lochabcr;  but,  baffled ‘by  his  superior  bold- 
ness and  skill,  fled  by  sea  to  escape  being  involved  in 
the  min  of  his  clan. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  renewed  in  England.  Nqow- 
Although  the  parliament,  by  their  late  answer  to  tbet,oa’,r* 
king’s  propositions  from  Oxford,  held  out  the  most 
rigorous  offers,  and  a list  of  proscriptions;  yet  the 
rising  power  of  the  Independents  made  it  now  the 
interest  of  many  of  the  Presbyterians  to  conclude  a 
peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained  with  security.  Sixteen  ifci 
commissioners  from  Charles,  twelve  from  parliament, 
and  four  from  the  Scotch,  assembled  al  Uxbridge. 

The  treaty  was  limited  to  three  subjects, — religion, 
the  militia,  and  Ireland.  On  the  first  head,  the  king’s 
opponents  required  prelacy  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
acts  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  to  be 
confirmed,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  be 
taken  by  the  king,  and  universally  enjoined.  Charles 
refused  their  propositions,  and  the  reformations  in 
episcopacy  which  he  offered  to  concede  appeared  in- 
significant to  the  opposite  party.  On  the  second 
head,  parliament  reduced  their  demand  of  managing 
the  militia,  to  seven  or  three  years  after  peace,  when 
it  might  be  again  adjusted,  and  proposed  an  act  of 
mutual  oblivion.  On  the  subject  of  Ireland,  the 
parliament  required,  that  the  cessation  of  arms  should 
be  declared  void;  that  the  Irish  war  should  be  di- 
rected by  them,  and  no  peace  concluded  without 
their  consent.  Charles  would  make  no  concession 
on  this  point ; no  offer  of  compromise,  nor  attempt 
to  make  his  own  pretensions  approach  nearer  to  those 
of  the  parliament,  came  from  his  side.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  commissioners  studiously  obstructed  a con- 
clusion. The  Earl  of  Southampton,  one  of  them 
more  faithful  to  his  interests,  knelt  and  implored  him 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  His  assent 
was  obtained  to  the  most  material  propositions  ; but 
the  news  of  Montrose’s  victories  in  Scotland  made 
Charles  recal  this  assent ; and  reliance  on  this  parti-  ***»“ 
zan,  together  with  the  hopes  of  10,000  meti  under 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  for  which  the  queen  had  nego- 
tiated, were  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  a treaty, 
in  which  Charlea’s  letters  to  the  queen  shew  him  to 
have  bees  insincere. 
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Briuia.  Montrose  continued  for  a time  to  brighten  the 
*— 1 royal  cause*  by  the  delusive  hopes  of  his  splendid 
1 Achievements.  He  had  retired  to  Inverness  from 
Soccfttei  kymg  wa*te  Argyleshirc,  when  Argyle  recalled  his 
cf  die  roy-  scattered  clan  to  Invcrlochy,  a castle  at  the  western 
sliKi  in  extremity  of  those  lakes  which  almost  crosB  the  High- 
lands from  cast  to  west.  The  Earl  of  Seaforth,  with 
5000  men,  pressed  Montrose  on  the  other  side  j but, 
by  a rapid  movement,  Montrose  fell  upon  the  cove- 
nanters at  Inverlochy.  Argyle,  seized  with  a panic, 
deserted  his  army,  and  fifteeu  hundred  of  them 
were  slaughtered  on  the  scene  of  battle.  Montrose 
was  joined,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  by  seve- 
ral new  clans  of  the  Highlanders ; and  the  army  of 
JLord  Seaforth,  consisting  of  raw  levies,  was  disper- 
sed by  the  terror  of  his  name.  Recrossing  the 
Highlands,  he  abstained,  indeed,  from  the  cold  blood- 
ed massacreB  which  had  disgraced  his  former  cam- 
paign ; but  refusing  mercy  to  all  who  did  not  assist 
his  cause,  he  pillaged  and  burnt  their  habitations 
wherever  he  marched.— Elgin,  Cullen,  Banff,  and 
Stonehaven,  experienced  his  cruelties  ; the  last  of 
these  places  was  consigned  to  the  flameB,  by  his  or- 
der, amidst  the  cries  and  intrealics  of  its  inhabitants. 
He  had  carried  Dundee  by  assault,  when  Baillie  and 
Ury,  two  officers  of  the  covenanting  army,  who 
had  been  recalled  by  the  council  of  Edinburgh  to 
protect  the  country,  approached  him.  He  made  au 
astonishing  retreat  of  60  miles  in  one  day,  before 
their  superior  forces,  who  divided  in  pursuit  of  him, 
Ury  met  him  with  4000  men  at  Aldcrne,  near  In- 
verness, where  Montrose,  posting  one  wing  upon 
strong  ground,  and  affecting  to  have  a central  body 
by  disposing  a few  men  among  trees  and  bushes, 
led  on  the  rest  of  his  troopB  to  a furious  charge, 
and  put  to  flight  the  Covenanters,  amounting  to 
twice  his  numbers.  Baillie  advancing  to  avenge 
Ury’s  defeat,  met  with  a similar  fate  at  Alford, 
and  the  victorious  royalist  was  preparing  to  push 
his  conquests  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  to  dissi- 
pate the  parliament,  which  had  been  ordered  to  meet 
at  St  Johnstons. 

By  the  influence  of  the  Independents,  that  body  of 
the  English  parliament  and  its  followers,  who  wished 
for  an  abolition  of  all  church  government,  and  a le- 
velling equality  of  ranks  in  the  republic,  a self  deny- 
ing act  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
which  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  excluded 
from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  except  a few 
offices  which  were  specified.  The  pretence  of  this 
act  was  to  convince  the  people,  that  the  members  of 
parliament  wished  to  participate  in  none  of  the  pro- 
fits of  government,  or  avail  themselves  of  the  power 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  them : the  real  object  of  its 
contrivers,  which  the  Presbyterians  did  not  sufficient- 
ly perceive  or  resist,  was  to  get  rid  of  a number  of 
officers,  whose  weight  was  a restraint  upon  the  level- 
ling  enthusiasm  of  the  Independents.  Essex,  War- 
wick, Manchester,  Denbigh,  Waller,  and  Brcreton, 
resigned  their  commands,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament.  The  command  of  the  army  was  bestow- 
ed on  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax— a man  sincere,  disinter- 
ested, and  able  in  war,  but  of  narrow  genius  in  every 
thing  else,  and  unconsciously  made  subservient  to  the 
deep  dissimulating  views  of  Cromwell,  After  ob- 


taining, in  concert  with  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  the  Hritiuu 
other  leaders  of  the  Independents,  this  self-denying 
ordinance,  Cromwell  contrived  to  make  Fairfax  re-  "/JiV* 
tain  him  in  the  command  second  to  his  own,  or,  in 
effect,  to  give  him  the  first  influence  in  military  af- 
fairs. The  armies,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinance, 
were  modelled  anew,  and  an  exact  and  rigid  discipline 
was  established.  As  the  new  officers  were  chiefly 
Independents,  in  whom  the  spiritual  and  military  vo- 
cations were  united,  the  soldiers  were  daily  edified  by 
exhortation  and  prayer ; when  they  marched,  the 
fields  resounded  with  psalms,  and  wherever  they  were 
quartered  the  pulpits  were  usurped  by  those  military 
rhapsodists,  whose  martial  devotion  reduced  the  fee- 
ble notes  of  the  clergy  to  contempt.  The  soldiers 
were  seized  with  the  same  rage  for  preaching  and 
praying.  Little  success  was  expected  from  the  raw' 
officers  of  the  new-modelled  army,  but  their  enemies 
were  disappointed. 

On  opening  the  campaign  at  the  approach  of  the  Proceed- 
sumrner  of  1645,  the  king  marched  to  relieve  Ches-  ingsofiUt 
ter,  and  Fairfax  to  relieve  Taunton.  The  riege  of  huit.,lc 
Chester  was  raised  on  the  report  of  the  king’s  ap-  arnu** 
proach;  that  of  Taunton  was  continued.  While 
Fairfax  was  recalled  by  the  committee  of  both  king- 
doms to  attack  the  city  of  Oxford,  the  Scottish  army* 
was  directed  to  advance,  and  oppose  the  king  in  the 
north.  They  advanced  to  Rippon,  and  learning  that 
Prince  Maurice  intended  to  co-operate  with  Mon- 
trose, they  turned  into  Westmoreland  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Carlisle,  and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  their 
native  country.  Leicester,  for  the  present,  attracted 
the  king’s  arms ; that  city  was  stormed  with  great 
carnage,  and  given  up  to  the  most  dreadful  excesses 
of  the  soldiery.  The  disaster  excited  such  clamour, 
that  Fairfax  was  ordered  from  besieging  Oxford,  to 
inarch  against  the  king;  and  either  from  necessity,  or 
the  impetuosity  of  Prince  Rupert,  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  part  of  the  royalists,  to  give  battle  without  wailing 
for  some  expected  aids. 

The  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  between  nearly  Battle  of 
equal  numbers.  Prince  Rupert  first  broke  the  oppo-  Naseby. 
site  wing  of  the  enemy,  but  pursued  too  far.  Crom- 
well bore  down  the  wing  of  the  royalists  opposite  to 
his  own,  but  wisely  left  a detachment  to  pursue  them, 
and  turned  upon  the  centre,  where  the  royal  infantry 
and  Fairfax  were  continuing  a doubtful  combat. 

When  Rupert  returned,  the  battle  was  irretrievable. 

The  king  called  out,  in  vain,  to  make  but  one  charge 
more,  and  the  day  was  their  own  ; but  his  artillery 
and  baggage  were  lost,  and  his  infantry  ruined. 

Fairfax  improved  the  victory  by  uninterrupted  succes- 
ses ; Leicester,  Bath,  Bridgewater,  and  other  strong 
places,  fell  rapidly  into  his  hands.  Prince  Rupert, 
who  had  thrown  himself  into  Bristol,  surrenders  d the 
place  while  the  walls  were  entire;  after  which,  the 
victors  dividing,  Cromwell  reduced  the  Devises,  Win- 
chester, and  Basinghouse  ; and  Fairfax  turning  west- 
ward, captured  the  towns  of  the  royalists,  and  sur- 
rounded their  fugitive  army  in  Cornwall. 

The  king,  who  had  fled  after  the  fatal  field  of  Nase- 
by with  the  remnant  of  his  cavalry  into  Walei,  re- 
turned with  the  fruitless  design  of  joining  Montrose 
in  Scotland ; but  as  every  avenue  to  the  north  was 
shut  against  him,  his  last  effort  was  to  relieve  the 
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city  of  Here  fort!,  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  fur- 
ce»f  who  were  deficient  in  cavalry  to  cover  the  besie- 
ging army.  Attempting  to  relieve  Chester,  also,  hr 
was  defeated  by  General  Doyntz,  and  after  again  es- 
caping into  Wales,  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  despair. 

Montrose,  who  gamed  two  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Covenanters  at  Alford  and  Aldem,  was,  at  this 
time,  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  royal  cause.  Descend- 
ing  from  the  mountains  after  these  victories  with  G000 
men,  he  advanced  across  the  Forth,  marking  his  pro- 
gresa  with  butchery’  and  devastation.  BaiUic  oppo- 
sed hh  at  Kilsyth  with  equal  numbers  ; but  a battle 
took  place,  in  which  no  quarter  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Covenanters,  and  they  lost  above  4<KX) 
out  of  C000  men.  Presuming  in  his  success  Montrose 
advanced  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  though  with 
numbers  diminished  by  the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders, 
who  went  to  secure  their  plunder  among  the  hills, 
and  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  David  Leslie, 
within  a mile  of  Selkirk,  among  the  woods  of  Philip- 
liaugh.  He  escaped  with  difficulty,  attended  by  200 
horse,  and  secured  himself  among  the  fastnesses  of 
Athol;  but  his  reputation  was  ruined  among  the 
Highlanders,  and  his  chief  followers,  after  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  army,  were  consigned  to  the  scaffold. 

To  conclude  the  misfortunes  of  this  campaign,  the 
unpopular  aid  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  on  which  Charles 
had  so  much  relied,  was  not  only  disappointed,  but 
prematurely  exposed  to  public  hatred.  The  titular 
Catholic  bishop  of  Tuam,  having  been  killed  by  the 
Scotch  at  Sligo,  a paper  was  discovered  upon  his  per- 
son, containing  articles  secretly  concluded  between 
the  king  and  the  Catholics } so  likely  to  be  offensive 
to  English  Protestants,  that  it  wa9  thought  unfit  that 
Ormond,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  should  ap- 
pear in  the  transaction.  By  these  articles,  the  pos- 
session of  the  church,  and  its  revenues  in  Ireland, 
were  to  be  given  to  the  Catholics,  who,  in  return, 
were  to  supply  the  king  with  10,000  men.  Glamor- 
gan, 3n  Irish  peer,  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  make  these  terms  with  the  Catholic  leaders  ; 
but  they  were  not  to  be  acknowledged  publicly  for 
the  present.  Glamorgan  was  arrested  by  the  king's 
orders,  when  the  articles  were  first  found  ; and  the 
king’s  knowledge  of  the  treaty,  which  was  declared 
to  be  a forgery,  is  still  denied  by  the  writers  in 
Charles's  favour.  But  the  silence  of  Clarendon  on 
the  subject,  and  his  expressions  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence, as  well  as  the  whole  aspect  of  the  business, 
make  it  incredible  that  Charles  did  not  conclude  the 
treaty,  whatever  might  be  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  fulfilling  it. 

Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a powerful  force  to 
Oxford,  when  Charles,  who  had  no  choice  but  to  es- 
cape or  be  surrounded,  adopted  the  resolution  of  fly- 
ing to  the  Scottish  army.  To  every  proposal  which 
he  had  sent  the  parliament  of  treating  for  peace,  they 
had  answered,  that  they  were  preparing  hills,  of  which 
his  acceptance  would  afford  the  surest  pledge  of  his 
desire  to  surrender.  This  was  indeed  bidding  him 
sarrender  at  discretion  ; hut  after  the  transactions 
which  have  been  recorded,  what  terms  approaching 
to  equality  could  Charles  expect  ? With  two  attend- 
ants, Dr  Hudson  and  Mr  Aahburnliam,  and  disgui- 
sed as  the  servant  of  the  latter,  Charles  reached  the 
4- 


Scottish  camp  at  Newark,  having  passed  through  ie.  Ian 
verai  cross  roads,  and  having  once  approached  *>  nor  — ' 
to  Loudon  as  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  not  without  iome',4*L““L 
thoughts  of  entering  his  capital,  and  muting  to  the  J6* 
generosity  of  the  parliament.  This  resolution,  though 
odoptrd  in  desperate  circumstances,  was  still cont*ct-  Kcirtm 
cd  with  hopes  of  dividing  his  enemies,  and  of  profit*  P'1*"1'*  * 
ing  by  dimensions,  of  which  few  princes,  in  such  * d ^ 
situation,  would  perhaps  have  failed  to  avail  ibs  ^ 
selves.  Tire  Presbyterian  church  government,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster. and 
by  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland,  had  been  adopt- 
ed  in  England  ; but  the  parliament  refused  to  rvisder 
the  church  supreme  and  independent  of  the  state. 

The  independents  combined  with  the  Erastiaci  m 
parliament,  to  procure  a charitable  indulgence  of  coo- 
science,  which  the  English,  as  well  as  .Scotch  Pres- 
byterians resisted,  as  incompatible  with  the  covenant. 
Besides  this,  there  were  causes  of  deep  offence  to  ex- 
asperate the  Scotch  ; their  pay  and  supplies  were  tang 
neglected  ; their  cautionary  garrisons  in  the  north 
were  demanded  back  ; and  their  free  quarters  were  re- 
fused. Since  the  battle  of  Nascby,  the  PreshytniMi, 
and  with  that  the  Scottish  influence,  had  declined  in 
England.  Charles  had  already  maintained  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  the  two  fictions.  In  a confidential 
letter  to  Lord  Digby,  he  expressed  his  expectation 
of  44  drawing  either  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Inde- 
pendents to  side  with  him  for  extirpating  each  other, 
so  that  (says  he)  I shall  really  be  king  again.” 

In  an  intercepted  letter,  written  by  the  king  to 
Ormond,  Charles  was  found  to  declare,  that  he  threw 
hitneelf  on  the  Scottish  army,  on  the  assurance  of  their 
assistance  to  restore  his  prerogative,  and  to  join  with 
Montrose,  and  compel  the  English  parliament  to 
peace.  There  is  extant,  on  the  other  hand,  a decla- 
ration of  the  Scottish  commL&ioners,  disclaiming,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  any  public  or  private  agrci  rreot 
whatsoever  with  the  king.  This  was  open,  ifa  fa!** 
hood,  to  immediate  detection.  An  agreement,  it  i* 
true,  had  been  concerted  by  the  means  of  Montrv  v;lle, 
the  French  ambassador,  in  which  the  English  Pres- 
byterians were  consulted,  by  winch  the  Scotch  were 
to  escort  their  monarch  to  their  camp  ; but  the  trea- 
ty was  broken,  by  the  Scotch  refusing  to  co-operate 
with  Montrose,  and  by  the  want  of  the  king's  expli- 
cit promise  to  confirm  the  Presbyterian  church.  It 
may  be  believed,  therefore,  that  the  Scotch  were  sin- 
cere in  their  declaration  to  the  English  parliament ; 
that  Charles  came  among  them,  in  consequence  ef 
no  stipulation  on  their  side  to  take  part  with  hit* 
against  their  ancient  allies  ; and  whatever  di&eorrtcnts 
might  have  arisen  with  England,  such  a stipulation 
to  support  Charles,  without  his  unequivocal  promise 
to  grant  them  the  objects  for  which  they  had  taken 
arms,  would  have  becu  at  best  romantic  impolicy. 
The  Scotch  continued,  therefore,  stedfast  to  their  ori- 
ginal engagements;  and  though  they  withdrew  ta 
NewcaBtle,  to  prevent  their  return  home  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  English,  they  obtained  Charles’s  order 
for  the  surrender  of  Newark,  they  guarded  his  pet* 
son  with  vigilance  and  cold  respect,  and  prohssed 
their  resolution  to  avail  themselves  of  the  possooen 
of  it,  to  obtain  their  desired  uniformity  of  religion, 
and  a durable  peace. 
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n.  After  Charles’s  flight,  Oxford  speedily  •urrender- 
~ cd  to  Fairfax  ; and  the  civil  war  was  ended  at  the  dis- 
“ * tance  of  4 years  from  the  time  when  the  king’s  stan- 
dard was  first  erected  at  Nottingham. 

**  The  surrender  of  Charles’s  person  to  the  Scottish 
ibc  armT»  wa*  followed  by  negotiations  between  the 
and  Scutch  and  English,  for  the  payment  of  arrears  due 
j fur  to  the  former,  which  were  settled,  after  many  deduc- 
'*  tions,  at  400,0004.,  and  for  the  delivery  of  the  king 
^ into  the  hands  of  the  English.  These  two  agreements 
dc„  have  been  perpetually  identified  by  historians,  but 
if  they  were,  in  fact,  distinct.  The  amount  okthe  ar- 
il- rears  was  adjusted  in  Aogust ; the  disposal  of  the  roy- 
al person  was  unsettled  in  November.  In  that  month, 
the  Scottish  parliament,  indignant  at  a vote  passed 
in  September,  (a  month  after  the  settlement  of  the 
arrears,)  by  the  English  parliament  claiming  the  sole 
disposal  of  Charles’s  person,  resolved  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  their  king,  and  his  right  to  the  English 
throne  ; but  they  retracted  this  vote,  upon  just  con- 
sideration, that  it  was  abandoning  their  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  taken  in  concert  with  the  English 
Presbyterians,  unless  they  obtained  his  consent  to 
^ their  joint  demands.  They  offered  to  reinstate  him 
rc.  on  hin  throne,  and  to  obtain  for  him  a just  settlement 
the  with  his  English  subjects,  provided  he  would  take 
hi*  the  covenant ; and  commissioners  were  appointed 
from  the  estates  in  Scotland,  to  signify  to  his  majes- 
^ ty,  that  on  no  other  terms  could  he  expect  a recep- 
tion in  Scotland,  or  assistance  from  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple. The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  one  of  his  chief  friends 
in  Scotland,  concurred  with  his  ministers  in  repre- 
senting, that  this  aloue  would  save  him  ; that  if  he 
conceded  the  Presbyterian  church  to  the  two  king- 
doms, the  demands  respecting  the  militia  would  be 
relaxed,  that  all  Scotland  would  declare  in  his  favour, 
and  few  in  England  would  venture  to  oppose  grant- 
ing him  a limited  power,  while  the*  Presbyterians  con- 
ie  tinued  still  numerous  and  powerful.  The  king  was 
„ inflexible  to  their  propositions.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  the  commissioners  earnestly  renewed  their 
offers  to  conduct  him  to  Berwick,  and  procure  more 
equitable  terms  from  the  English  parliament,  if  be 
would  accede  to  the  covenant  ; - and  a large  bribe  was 
offered  to  Montrcvillc,  * to  obtain  even  a bare  pro- 
mise of  his  compliance  with  their  religious  demands. 
Chain’s  would  grant  no  promise  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  but  for  three  years,  and  in  giving  this  con- 
cession, justified  it  to  his  own  conscience  before  two 
of  his  bishops,  by  his  firm  resolution  to  recover  and 
maintain  Episcopacy.  Let  us  respect  the  king’s 
conscience,  but  kt  some  allowance  also  be  made  tor 
the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  those  who  had 
him  in  their  power.  He  had  thrown  himself,  indeed, 
on  their  generosity,  but  not  without  designs  of  de- 
taching them,  by  national  prejudices,  from  their  com- 
mon cause  with  the  English,  at  the  hazard  of  involv- 
ing them  iu  a Moody  war.  It  had  been  urged,  in- 
deed, as  a disgraceful  circumstance  against  the  Scotch, 
that  the  English  parliament  still  retained  their  arrears, 
-as  a punishment  in  reserve  had  they  broken  terms 
with  them.  If  the  case  had  so  stood,  that  their  re- 


fusal to  surrender  Charles  would  have  been  punished  Britain, 
only  by  defrauding  them  of  the  money,  the  charge 
might  have  been  well  alleged,  that  they  sold  Charles 
for  prompt  payment.  But  the  Scotch  could  justly 
plead,  that  the  loss  of  the  arrears  was  a trifle, in  compa- 
rison with  the  misery,  the  bloodshed,  which  must  have 
ensued  from  drawing  the  sword  in  Charles’s  defence, 
without  securing  the  objects  of  the  covenant.  They 
offered  all  that  could  be  offered,  aa  the  just  terms  on 
which  they  were  willing  to  retain  the  king,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  defy  the  hostilities  of  England.  By 
his  tefusal  it  was  shewn,  that  if  they  had  conquered 
England  in  his  cause,  they  were  only  sure  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  Episcopacy  and  tyranny  on  themselves. 

The  king  having  been  delivered  over  to  the  Eng-  The  king  is 
lish  commissioners,  was  conducted  under  a strong  d^hvered 
guard  to  Holdcnby  in  Northamptonshire,  and  rigor- 
otisly  debarred  from  the  visits  of  his  friends  and  fa-  minioners. 
mily.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  English  parliament  1617. 
had  now  no  enemy  to  fear  but  the  army  which  had 
fought  for  them  { who  having  shewn  their  power  at 
the  secret  instance  of  Cromwell  in  refusing  a purposed 
expedition  to  Ireland,  set  up  a military  parliament  of 
their  own,  called  the  agitators  ; while  the  principal 
officers  composed  a council  to  represent  the  body  of 
peers.  As  the  first  token  of  mastery,  the  agitators  The  agi la- 
obtained  possession  of  the  king’s  person  ; Joyce,  a tors 
cornet  of  dragoons,  having  seized  him  at  Holdcnby  *"e 
castle.  Fairfax,  who  sent  two  regiments  to  restore  * P^T" 
him  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  could  not  get 
him  hack  ; and  the  king’s  speech  to  Fairfax  on  this 
occasion  leaves  room  to  suspect,  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  arrest.  Cromwell,  who  was  secretly  at  the  t>ot-  Cromwell 
tom  of  the  design,  came  to  the  army  next  day,  and  rcCeivc*ihe 
received  from  the  agitators  the  chief  command.  The  command 
parliament  tried  alternately,  but  in  vain,  both  sub-  of  the 
missive  and  bold  measures  to  diminish  the  power  of  lrooP*s 
the  military  ; who,  after  advancing  to  St  Albans,  at 
lust  demanded  the  expulsion  of  Hollis,  Stapleton,  and 
other  leading  Presbyterians  to  the  number  of  eleven, 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a general  right  of 
new  modelling  the  government  and  settling  the  nation.  Rpou  the 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  citizens  of  London  supreme 
rose  to  defend  their  legislature,  while  the  city  militia  authority, 
were  called  out,  and  the  works  of  the  city  manned. 

A minority  of  62  members  in  the  interest  of  Crom- 
well, escaped  to  the  army  at  Biackheath,  who  brought 
them  back  in  triumph,  expelled  the  eleven  Presbyte- 
rians whom  they  had  formerly  impeached,  sent  the 
mayor  of  London  and  the  leading  aldermen  and  of- 
ficers of  the  city  militia  to  prison,  razrd  the  lines 
about  the  city  to  the  ground,  and  reduced  every  thing 
to  obedience. 

The  change  of  the  possession  of  his  person  was  at  New  *nd 
first  favourable  to  the  king’s  treatment,  and  might  favm,ra^>,e 
have  been  useful  to  his  interests,  had  he  been  faithful  cU^o* the F” 
to  them  himself.  Cromwell  and  Ircton  offered  him  kin*, 
terms,  in  which  it  was  neither  required  that  episcopacy 
should  be  abolihed,  nor  the  militia  entirely  detached 
from  the  crown : the  king  objected  to  the  want  of 
positive  security  respecting  the  church,  and  to  the 
exception  of  seven  persons  from  amnesty,  whom  it  is 


* The  king's  French  confidant. 
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Bmaiu.  clear  that  he  could  have  well  rewarded,  had  they  been 

‘ driven  to  exile.  “ You  cannot/*  said  Charles  to  the 

1G47*  * Independents,  44  you  cannot  do  without  me  ; you  will 
fall  to  ruin  if  I do  not  sustain  you/*  This,  it  is  true, 
was  but  a temporary  obstinacy,  but  his  hopes  were 
for  ever  blasted  ; 1 he  Independents,  by  the  disclo- 
sure  of  an  intercepted  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which 
the  insincerity  of  his  offers  to  that  party  were  avow- 
ed, as  well  as  his  intention  to  close  with  the  Scotch, 
with  whom,  as  with  the  English  Presbyterians,  he 
had  been  maintaining  a negotiation  at  the  same  time. 

His  situation  at  Hampton  court  became  every  day- 
more  irksome  aud  formidable  after  the  failure  of  this 
treaty  with  Cromwell  and  the  leaders  of  the  army. 
Prompted  by  this  inquietude,  he  escaped  on  the  1 1th 
the  Isle  of  of  November,  with  three  attendants,  Bcrkely,  Ash- 
Wight,  burnham,  and  Leg,  and  travelling  all  night  reached 
Titchfield  next  day,  where  it  was  impossible  he  could 
be  concealed.  Having  attempted  in  vain  to  escape 
by  sea,  he  was  obliged  to  entrust  his  personal  safety 
to  Hammond,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
raau  notoriously  dependent  on  Cromwell,  who  con- 
Where  he  ducted  him  to  (Carisbrook  castle,  with  demonstrations 
•*  re*Pcct»  but  in  reality  as  a prisoner.  During  the 

king’s  confinement  in  this  forlorn  situation,  the  rising 
power  of  Cromwell  was  threatened  by  the  turbulence 
of  his  own  instruments,  the  agitators  of  the  army, 
who  began  to  project  the  wildest  forms  of  popular 
government.  But  the  levellers,  (so  they  were  called), 
were  speedily  cured  of  their  enthusiasm,  by  the  rough, 
but  dextrous  hand  of  Cromwell,  who,  alter  drawing 
the  whole  army  out  in  review,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  some  faithful  troops,  boldly  seized  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mutineers,  and  by  a severe  example  re- 
duced the  rest  to  obedience.  An  opportunity  was 
embraced  by  Charles  to  renew  his  correspondence 
with  the  general  officer*,  but  his  emissary  was  receiv- 
ed with  contempt. 

Charles  of-  Charles  began  a new  negotiation  with  the  parlia- 
fen  terra*  ment,  by  communicating  in  a message  from  Cans- 
to  the  brook  castle,  an  offer  to  resign,  during  his  own  life, 
parliament.  thc 

power  of  the  militia,  and  the  nomination  to  all 
the  great  offices  of  state,  provided  that  after  his  de- 
mise, these  prerogatives  should  revert  to  the  crown. 
The  parliament  were  now  certainly  subservient  to 
Cromwell,  thc  Independents,  and  thc  army,  and  their 
treatment  of  this  affair  was  severe,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  victors  to  the  vanquished. 

Proposal*  They  returned  him  four  proposals,  as  preliminaries 
made  to  thc  j0  all  treaty  ; that  the  command  of  thc  militia  should 
be  vested  in  thc  two  houses  for  twenty  years,  and 
****  ent*  should  not  be  exerted  afterwards  without  their  con- 
sent ; that  the  peers  created  at  Oxford  should  be 
deprived  of  their  titles ; and  the  parliament  be  em- 
powered to  adjourn  from  place  to  place.  These 
terms  were  severe;  but  since  the  covenant  was  omitted, 
and  the  church  reserved  as  an  article  susceptible  of 
future  modification,  they  at  least  spared  the  king’s 
conscience  in  point  of  religiou.  Instead  of  clos- 
ing with  these  preliminaries,  Charles,  who  was  not  so 
closely  watched  at  Carisbrook  castle  but  that  he 


could  maintain  a clandestine  treaty  with  the  Scotch,  bat 
secretly  agreed  with  their  commissioners  to  confirr  ^ 
the  covenant  in  parliament,  and  to  establish  the  Pm- 
byterian  church,  till  it  should  be  revised  by  tbets- 
sembly  of  divines.  The  Scotch,  in  return,  ragigei  r_ 
to  assert  and  restore  his  authority  by  arms ; the  aid 
of  the  Presbyterians  in  England,  of  Ormond  in  Ire- 
land,  and  of  the  English  royalists,  was  expected. 
When  the  English  commissioners  received  hi*  refusal 
to  the  preliminaries,  his  guards  were  redoubled,  ad 
a resolution  was  adopted  at  the  instigation  of  the  In- 
dependents, that  in  the  settlement  of  the  Baboo  » 
farther  addresses  should  be  made  to  Charles,  norm 
applications  received  from  him.  He  was  in  effect  de- 
throned. 

This  treaty  of  the  Scotch  with  Charles  was  after-  Tkh 
wards  called  thc  Engagement;  but  though  discos- • ^ 
tents  had  multiplied  between  the  two  kingdom*, 
was  found  no  easy  matter  to  impose  thc  engagtmeK  f 
on  thc  whole  nation.  Thc  Scotch  royalists,  uncer 
Traquair  and  Callender,  (Montrose  being  ihscnt,) 
were  impatient  for  action  ; the  moderate  Pmbru- 
rians,  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  wished  to  ram 
the  king  and  the  power  of  the  English  Presbytemn.'- 
Argyle,  at  the  head  of  the  wild  Presbyterians,  asd 
seconded  by  the  church,  denounced  the  engagwuest 
as  a deadly  breach  of  the  covenant,  and  protested 
against  hostilities  with  England.  Hamilton  sru  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  new  levies  for  thc  inrabo?  d 
England,  as  David  Lesly  and  the  other  offiem 
could  not  act  without  thc  church’s  sanction.  Iotk 
mean  time,  the  English  royalists  and  Presbyterian, 
now  uniting  against  their  military  tyrants,  rose  n 
Wales,  and  in  Kent  aud  Essex.  In  the  former  par.  , 
of  the  country*  they  were  overwhelmed  by  Crom- 
well, in  the  latter  by  Fairfax.  But  during  the  i>  1 
sence  of  thc  army,  the  Presbyterians  resuming  thn 
freedom  in  parliament,  opened  a last  treaty  , 
Charles.  Hamilton,  an  incapable  leader  at  the  had 
of  an  undisciplined  army,  entered  England,  but  dent  ^ 
not  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  the  royalists  onto 
Langdale,  because  the  latter  had  not  taken  the  row-  J 
nant.  Cromwell  did  not  fear,  with  8000  men,  to  g-  kj 
tack  their  superior,  but  divided  forces.  Of  HaoifJ 
ton’s  army,  only  a email  body  under  Callender, 
disdained  to  surrender,  made  their  escape  back  to  I 
Scotland.  New  levies  were  raised  by  the  Earl  j 
Lanark,  Hamilton’s  brother  ; but  the  Earls  of  Ar/fX  | 
and  Lothian,  in  the  Highlands,  and  Cassiiis  sad  E;- 
linton  in  the  west,  inarched  with  their  mild  /Voh* 
tcrians  to  Edinburgh,  and  inviting  Cromwell, 
victor  on  the  borders  of  England,  to  the  metropolis 
conducted  him  thither  in  triumph;  and  suppratflj  ^ 
the  engagement  made  by  their  countrymen  «*»** 
Charles  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  renewed  with  the  Eag* 
lisli  general  thc  solemn  league  and  covenant.* 
the  absence  of  Cromwell,  the  treaty  between  Gw** 
and  a parliament  unintimidated  by  military  powff«^ 
continued  to  proceed.  After  a long  delay,  he  agrtfd 
to  surrender  thc  militia,  the  chief  offices  of  state,  vA 
the  government  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years;  tost* 


• This  expedition  of  thc  Covenanter*  to  Edinburgh,  was  called  the  Whi  gam  ore's  inroad,  from  a word  employed  by  the  ve- 
Urn  peasant*  in  driving  horses,  thc  origin  of  the  appellation  Whig,  of  which  British  patriots  hate  been  so  prowL  Ac*** 
ing  to  others,  thc  Covenanters  were  called  Whig*,  from  whig  or  whey,  their  customary  drink. 
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iia.  cept  of  £ 100,000  for  the  court  of  wards  to  ac- 
— knowledge  the  parliamentary  great  seal,  and  to  con- 
£4  suit  the  two  houses  in  the  creation  of  peers.  How- 
ever willing  that  the  royalists  should  compound  for 
their  sequestrated  estates,  he  refused  to  allow  the 
•Ua-  Proscription  anr^  write  of  seven  faithful  adherents, 
t.  whom  the  parliament  excepted  from  amnesty.  If  e'er 
we  revere  44  his  grey  discrowned  head,”  * it  is  for 
this  refusal,  dictated  by  the  remembrance  of  Straf. 
ford.  His  refusal  to  concede  the  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy, was  another  point  on  which  he  split  with 
parliament  in  this  last  chance  for  safety  and  the  peace 
of  his  country.  When  we  recollect  the  conduct  of 
Henry  IV.  in  a similar  situation,  and  that  lie  lost  no 
esteem  for  probity  as  a man,  nor  for  gallantry  as  a 
hero,  by  a public  profession  of  a religion  repugnant 
to  his  heart,  wc  cannot  but  wish  that  Charles,  to  use 
the  words  of  a spirited  historian,  had  preferred  the 
public  welfare  and  his  own  interest,  to  the  vain  and 
perishable  forms  ef  religion.  But  allowing  all  pro- 
priety to  his  scruples,  the  merit  of  Charles  is  done 
away,  even  in  this  point,  by  the  discovery,  from  his 
own  correspondence,  of  his  being  utterly  insincere  in 
the  treaty.  HU  secret,  but  fixed  intention,  was  to 
escape  to  Ireland  and  renew  the  war.  In  one  letter, 
he  tnus  describes  his  motives  to  the  Scottish  treaty  : 
•*  To  deal  freely  with  you,  the  great  concession  I 
made  to  day,  was  merely  in  order  to  my  escape,  of 
which,  if  I had  not  hopes,  I would  not  have  done ; 
for  then  I could  have  returned  to  my  straight  prison 
without  reluctance ; but  now,  I confess,  it  would 
break  my  heart,  having  done  that  which  nothing  but 
an  escape  could  justify.’* 

Before  this  protracted  treaty  could  be  finished,  the 
P army  returned  exasperated  by  a second  civil  war,  and 
/ breathing  vengeance  against  the  king,  whom  they 
3 considered  its  author.  They  demanded  justice,  not 
on  mcaucr  delinquents,  but  on  Charles  himself.  His 
person  was  again  seized  by  the  army,  and  removed 
from  Newport  to  Hurst  Castle,  on  the  opposite  coast. 
- The  commons,  although  they  bad  voted  his  conccs- 
sions  unsatisfactory,  now  made  a last  effort  in  their 
'.el  own  defence,  and  in  that  of  Charles.  They  voted 
that  his  concessions  were  satisfactory.  But  next 
day  Colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments, 
blockaded  the  house,  and  excluding  by  violence  about 
200  members,  and  leaving  only  60  determined  Inde- 
pendents, enforced  a vote  that  the  late  concession  to 
Charles  had  been  illegal,  and  that  their  gcncraPs 
conduct  was  just  and  necessary.  This  violence  upon 
parliament,  was  called  Pride’s  purge,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  voters  were  called  the  rump  parliament. 
To  this  assumption  of  government  by  a lawless 
and  military  power,  the  awful  and  unexampled  spec- 
tacle of  a king  publicly  tried  and  condemned,  by  a 
court  of  his  own  subjects,  closely  succeeded.  The  in- 
terval from  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  January  1649,  was 
spent  in  preparations  for  his  trial.  A high  court  of 
justice  was  appointed  by  ordinance,  consisting  of  133 
f persons,  earned  indifferently,  from  the  commons,  the 
army,  and  the  citizens,  noted  as  well  affected  to  the 
commonwealth.  Bradshaw  was  appointed  president, 
Coke  solicitor  for  the  people  of  England.  The 
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court  assembled  in  Westminster  hall.  Charles  was  Britain, 
conveyed  from  Hurst  Castle  to  St  James’s.  After  ^ ■*  J* 

he  had  been  conducted  by  the  mace  bearer,  to  a 
chair  placed  within  the  bar,  he  arose,  without  deign-  The  i^.r 
ing  to  uncover  or  shew  any  mark  of  respect  for  the  tried  in 
court;  and  when  arraigned  by  the  solicitor,  he  touch-  Vest- 
ed his  shoulder  thrice  with  his  canc,  and  admonished  P,‘“ster 
him  to  desist.  He  was  accused  of  waging  and  re-  ' 
newing  war  against  the  parliament  and  the  people  ; 
to  establish  tyranny  instead  of  the  limited  regal  power, 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  When  his  de- 
fence was  required,  he  demanded  by  what  authority 
they  sat  upon  him  in  judgment  ; said  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible to  God  alone;  that  he  was  their  lawful  and 
hereditary’  sovereign ; that  he  had  been  seized  by  a 
military  force  in  violation  of  public  faith,  while  enga- 
ged in  a treaty  with  the  two  houses ; that  the  Lords 
had  not  concurred  in  this  violence,  and  that  the  Com- 
mons, in  whose  name  be  was  accused,  themselves  had 
been  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  That  allowing  the 
people  had  a right  to  try*him,  their  consent  ought  to 
be  obtained  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; and,  ii- 
nally,  that  refusing  to  plead  before  3n  unlawful 
court,  for  actions  which  be  could  easily  vindicate,  be 
spoke  not  for  himself  alone,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  England.  Thrice  he  was  produced  at  the 
bar,  and  thrice  denied  the  authority  of  the  court. 

The  evidence  of  his  appearing  in  arm3  against  the  And  con- 
people  was  then  gathered  ; and  after  his  last  request  rimmed  ta 
to  have  a conference  with  the  two  houses  was  refu-  death, 
sed,  (it  was  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  resigning 
his  crown  to  his  son,)  sentence  of  treason  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  that  his  head  should  be  separated 
from  his  body  on  the  third  day. 

France,  Holland,  and  the  Scotch,  interested  them- 
selves to  avert  his  impending  fate  ; the  Presbyterians 
raised  a feeble  cry  in  his  behalf. 

Charles  behaved,  during  the  whole  trial,  with  all  Msgnani* 
the  dignity  that  became  him  as  a man,  a Christian,  mou»  con- 
and  a monarch,  f Dr  Juxou,  late  bishop  of  London,  £llcl 
attended  his  devotions.  He  was  lodged  at  St  James’s, 
and  the  front  of  Whitehall  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  his  execution.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
he  rose  at  an  early  hour  after  an  undisturbed  repose, 
and  having  concluded  his  devotions  with  the  eucha- 
rist,  was  conducted  on  foot  through  the  park,  which 
was  lined  with  guards,  to  Whitehall,  where  an  apart- 
ment was  prepared  for  his  reception.  After  a slight  HI*  execu- 
refreshment  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  surveyed,  tion. 
without  emotion,  the  awful  preparations  for  death. 

Despairing  of  being  heard  by  the  multitude,  (as  the 
scaffold  was  surrounded  to  a great  dtjtth  with  troops,) 
he  addressed  his  discourse  to  the  officers  and  attend- 
ants. He  protested,  that  the  war  on  his  part  was 
strictly  defensive,  and  without  accusing  parliament, 
he  blamed  the  intervention  of  wicked  instruments. 

His  death,  he  confessed,  was  a merited  retribution  for 
consenting  to  Strafford's.  He  forgave  his  enemies, 
admonished  the  people  to  return  to  loyalty,  and  at- 
testing his  dying  attachment  to  the  English  church, 
laid  his  head  on  the  block.  An  executioner,  who 
wore  a vizor,  severed  his  head  from  his  body  at 
one  stroke.  Another  in  the  same  disguise  held  it 


• A truly  pathetic  expression  used  in  his  verses  at  Carisbrook  Castle.  + See  the  article  Cusxlm. 
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up  to  the  spectators,  whole  sobc  and  lamentations 
were  intermixed  with  the  acclamations  of  the  iol* 
cilery. 

Whilst  the  general  propensity  of  the  English  to 
monarchy,  and  of  m~n  to  pity  royal  misfortunes,  was 
excited  by  this  tragical  event,  tlx  republican  spirit, 
on  the  other  hand,  misguided  by  fanaticism,  beg  in 
to  threaten  thr  wildest  excesses  ; and  sects  arose  un- 
der the  name  of  Levellers,  Mdhnarians,  and  Anti-xmi- 
ani,  whose  object  was  to  abohih  all  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  rights  of  property.  But  the  civd  and 
military  power  acquired  by  Cromwell,  was  butit  suf- 
ficient to  rcutraiu  those  turbulent  spirits.  (See 
CuoMwci.1..)  Soon  after  the  king’s  death,  the  Huuso* 
of  Peers  was  abolished  as  useless  by  the  commons  ; 
and  it  was  voted  high  treason  to  acknowledge  the  sou 
of  Charles  his  successor  in  the  throne.  The  first 
year  of  freedom  was  inscribed  on  the  new  great  seal 
of  England  ; and  public  business  was  transacted  by 
those  who  were  called,  the  keepers  of  the  liberties 
of  England.  A council  of  3 H performed  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  and  digested  all  business  pre- 
paratory to  laying  it  before  parliament.  It  was  de- 
clared, (and  probably  with  sincerity  by  many  of 
those,)  that  they  intended  to  settles  new  representa- 
tive, and  restore  liberty  to  the  people. 

The  Scottish  nation  was  invited  to  form  a confe- 
derate republic  ; but  irritated  at  the  fate  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  executed  after  the  victory  of  Cromwell, 
and  at  the  many  indignities  offered  by  the  Indepen- 
dents, they  acknowledged  Charles  II.  as  their  kiug. 
As  Argyle  and  the  strong  Covenanters  still  predo- 
minated m Scotland,  they  made  their  loyalty  condi- 
tional to  the  kiug’s  good  behaviour. 

Ireland  demanded  more  immediate  efforts.  After 
the  cessation  between  the  late  king  and  the  Catholics, 
war  had  been  kept  alive  by  the  parliamentary  and 
Scotch  Protestants  ; but  while  Ormond  rested  secure 
in  his  compromise  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  the 
Pope’s  nuncio  assumed  an  active  influence  over  the 
bigotry  of  the  ancient  natives,  turned  his  arras  indis- 
criminately against  Ormond  and  the  other  Protestants, 
and  obliged  Ormond  to  submit,  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion, his  royal  garrisons  to  Jones,  the  parliamentary 
general.  The  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  however,  forming 
a party  among  the  loyal  Catholics,  succeeded  in  cha- 
sing the  nuncio  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  recalled  Or- 
raoud,  who  had  fled  to  France.  Ormond,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  raised  an  army  of  16,000  men,  re- 
covered Dundalk,  Newry,  Trcdah,  and  other  forts 
from  the  republicans.  Affairs  were  in  this  state, 
when  Cromwell,  who  was  nominated  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  was  fora  short  time  detained  )>y  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  Levellers  in  his  own  army. 
Four  thousand  of  these  assembled  at  Burford,  who 
were  seduced  by  the  appearance  of  a treaty  ; but  be- 
ing attacked  while  unprepared  for  defence,  400  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  after  some  severe  examples,  the 
mutinous  spirit  gave  way. 

Cromwell  first  detached  a strong  force  to  In  land 
to  the  support  of  Jo;  *,  who  was  threatened  iu  Dub- 
lin by  the  besieging  army  of  Ormond.  By  a fortu- 
nate sally,  the  parliamentary  general  obliged  hii  an- 
tagonists to  raise  the  rege,  and  Cromwell  soon  after 
amnng  is  the  Imh  capital,  was  welcomed  with 


general  rejoicings.  The  progress  of  Cromwell’*  rtci  ia 
was  rapid,  bloody,  and  irresistible.  He  fcnt mmd 
the  garnsoo  of  Tredah,  which  he  butchered  to  ooe 
man  : he  next  made  a similar  massacre  at  Wexfori  •*** 
Every  town  before  which  he  presented  hirasdf, ur. 
rendered  in  terror  at  these  severe  rxunpln;  ird 
when  his  forces  were  beginning  to  decay  mxniick* 
nc*s  and  difficulties,  they  were  recruited  by  the  vo- 
luntary desertion  from  all  the  English  garrisoai  a 
Munster.  Ormond  despairing  of  the  cause,  fled,  ad 
left  the  management  oi  the  Catholics  to  Clanntmk, 
who  was  glad  to  bargain  for  banishment.  Forty 
thousand  native  Irish  were  allowed  by  Cromwell  to 
pass  into  foreign  service. 

The  offers  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to  receive  tie 
young  Charles  as  their  sovereign,  were  reurwtd 
the  Prince  at  Breda  ; but  as  Charles  had  already  r.r  fow 
joined  Montrose  to  make  a descent  in  his  favour  b- 
force  of  arms  upon  Scotland,  he  protracted  the  trea- 
ty with  duplicity,  till  he  should  know  the  result  ii 
the  enterprise.  Montrose,  with  arms  and  mosey  far- 
■fished  by  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  about  600  Ger- 
mans, arrived  from  Hamburgh  on  the  Orkney  Urs, 
and  by  a forced  levy  on  the  poor  islanders,  raised  ki* 
army  to  1400.  The  northern  Scotch  remeahcnii£ 
his  cruelties,  fled  with  horror  before  his  itadiri 
Advancing  beyond  the  pass  of  Invcrcarron,  he  rt  Bus 
surprized,  surrounded,  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh- 
He  was  there  doomed,  by  a sentence  pronounced  «“fj 
his  former  attainder,  to  be  lunged  on  a gibbet 30 fie.  ^ 
high,  and  his  limbs  were  stuck  up  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  His  defeat  wav  products 
of  only  a further  limitation,  or  rather  explanation  of 
the  former  condition  offered  by  the  Scotch  to  the: 
k:ug.  Charles  no  longer  refused  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions, and  receive  the  covenant  (if  required,)  « ks 
arrival,  arid  embarking  with  his  court  in  aDstci  ^ 
fleet,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey.  As  the^s 
jealousy  of  the  Scotch  was  increased  by  the  lattn-rf? ' 
va.Mou,  the  covenant  was  exacted  from  him  hefioce  he 
was  suffered  to  hud.  His  English  attendants,  *2 
but  a lew  complying  persons,  were  dismissed,  sad 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  paly  exchanged  exit  fer 
imprisonment.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  clergy, 
who  approached  his  person  m the  humblest potttrrs 
but  with  exhortations  full  of  bitter  invectives  agutfl 
the  iniquity  of  hi*  father’s  house,  the  idolatry  of 
his  mother,  and  his  own  connexion  with  invcterXe 
malignant*.  He  listened  to  their  sermons,  and  tred 
to  tollow  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath  wik  • 
his  gravity,  but  neither  disgust  nor  insincerity  cc«U 
entirely  escape  the  notice  of  hrs  attendants. 

The  Scotch  were  disappointed  in  their  expect!**®*  ^ 
of  mainlaitiiiig  peace  with  Ireland,  by  obsemaf^ 
neutrality.  Cromwell,  after  Fairfax  had  csmfi*3 
tioudy  refused  to  draw  hi*  sword  against  hrs  Scottah 
brothers  of  the  covenant,  received  the  comsaaii  . 
the  troops,  and  was  within  a month,  from  the  tiae  fi 
the  king’s  arrival,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  wkk 
lti,0U0  men.  Argyle,  at  the  head  of  the  comm**** 
estates,  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  hw  k® 
reception.  Led), a general  who  iuid  never  bee* bra**®* 
opposed  hi*  cool  sagacity  t*»  lb-  genius  af  Cru®*eH 
He  entrenched  himself  in  a fumfird  camp 
Edinburgh  and  Lcxth,  and  wasted  Mcne  and  tbt 
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us.  Lothian*,  to  deprive  the  English  of  subsistence. 
— — Cromwell  tried  every  expedient,  without  success,  to 
c?u  bring  Lesly  to  a battle.  The  king  came  to  the  Scottish 
£ camp,  where  his  presence  exciting  the  jealoosy  of 
the  fanatical  clergy,  they  ordered  him  immediately 
to  leave  it.  They  also  purged  it  of  4000  Malignant* 
and  Engagers,*  the  soldiers  of  chief  credit  and  expe- 
rience in  the  nation ; and  being  now  an  army  of  saints, 
concluded  they  could  not  be  beaten.  They  mur- 
mured at  their  prudent  general.  They  murmured 
also  at  the  Lord,  for  his  delays  in  delivering  them, 
and  plainly  told  him,  that  he  should  no  -longer  bo 
their  God,  if  he  would  not  save  them  from  the  sec* 
tane*.  An  advantage  having  offered  to  Lesly  on 
Sunday,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  it  for 
fear  of  Sabbath-breaking.  Cromwell  was  in  a bad 
situation,  straitened  for  provisions,  and  reduced  in 
numbers  by  sickness,  he  retired  to  Dunbar.  Lesly 
followed  him,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Lam- 
toermuir  above  the  town,  taking  possession  of  the 
passes  by  which  the  enemy  could  retreat  to  Berwick. 
The  English  general  had  come  to  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  sending  his  foot  and  artillery  by  sea  to 
England,  and  of  breaking  through  with  his  cavalry 
to  Berwick.  But  the  madness  of  the  Covenanters 
snatched  a bloodless  victory  from  Lesly,  when  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  seizing  it.  The  ministers,  who 
had  been  wrestling,  ( as  they  termed  it,)  with  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  fancied  that  they  had  at  last  obtain- 
ed the  victory,  and  forced  cbeir  general,  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances,  to  descend  to  the  plain  and  at 
tack  the  English.  When  Cromwell  discovered, 
through  his  glass,  an  unusual  movement  in  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  “ they  are  coming  down  !**  he  exclaimed, 
44  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands.*’ 
They  continued,  during  a tempestuous  night,  to  de- 
scend from  the  hills : their  matches  were  extinguish- 
ed. and  their  undisciplined  numbers  were  exposed  to 
the  skill  of  veteran  troops,  who  had  been  carefully 
covered  from  the  storm.  They  were,  indeed,  deli- 
ch  vered  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  Three  thousand 
were  shun,  and  uinc  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The 
Scottish  parliament,  taught  by  this  disaster  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  union  of  all  parties,  resolved,  in  their 
meeting  at  Perth,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Malignants 
and  Engagers,  on  condition  of  a repentance  of  errors, 
which  was  ridiculously  dictated  and  adopted.  But 
two  shires  in  the  west  of  Scotland  protested  against 
this  admission  of  the  ungodly  to  co  operate  m the 
cause,  and  withdrew  from  the  general  levy  five  thou- 
sand men. 

Tired  of  the  gloomy  restriction  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  Charles  endeavoured  to 
make  his  escape  to  a body  of  royalists  in  the  High- 
lands ; but  he  was  overtaken,  and  persuaded  to  re- 
turn. Tuis  incident,  which  was  denominated  the 
start*  procured  him  better  treatment,  from  the  fear 
of  losing  him.  His  coronation  was  performed  at 
11  Scone  with  great  solemnity.  The  crown  was  placed 
on  his  head  by  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  whose  own 
head  was  afterwards  the  forfeit. 

Charles  encamped  at  Torwood.  and  his  generals 


resolved  to  pursoe  the  same  cftGtimis  conduct  which  Britain, 
had  been  observed  by  Lesly)  and  fatally  over-ruled  1-»~ ^ 
by  the  clergy.  The  town  of  Stirling  was  behind  ; Cosusosr. 
the  north  supplied  them  with  provisions ; and  en-  * YcVh  * 
trenchments  protected  their  front ; but  their  posi- 
tion was  by  no  means  so  favourable  as  in  the  former 
year  at  Edinburgh  ; and  Cromwell,  unable  to  force 
them  in  front,  yet,  by  defeating  a detachment  on 
their  flank,  got  between  them  and  the  north,  and 
Charles  adopted  a resolution  sufficiently  desperate, 
which  Argyle  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose ; — he 
marched  to  the  south,  to  carry  the  war  into  Eng-  carries  the 
land,  relying  on  the  English  royalists  for  support  ; war  into 
but  neither  these  nor  the  Presbyterians,  though  they  ^ng,andr 
hated  Cromwell,  would  join  ati  army  of  fugitive  in- 
vaders. The  militia  opposed  him  in  front,  and 
Cromwell  hung  upon  bis  rear.  At  last,  the  Scot-  SePt* 
tish  army,  who  h3d  thrown  themselves  into  Worces-  The  Scotch 
ter,  were  attacked  by  Cromwell  with  80,000  men,  are  com- 
and,  after  a desperate  contest,  were  all  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoner..  The  king,  neaping  with  diffi  £"'rc„",. 
cult,  (s«  the  article  Charlim  II.)  from  the  field 
of  battle,  after  a multitude  of  adventures,  at  last 
reached  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  where  a vvasel  trans- 
ported him  to  France.  The  exceptions  of  the 
royalists,  after  this  suppressed  insurrection,  were 
directed,  in  consequence  of  sentences  by  court- 
martial  j for  Cromwell  had  already  found,  that  a 
trial  by  jury  would  not  support  tyrannical  usur- 
pation. By  the  strength  of  the  usurping  govern- 
ment,  a total  pacification  was  produced  at  home. 

Ireton  proceeded  with  30,000  men  successfully  in 
the  work  of  subduing  Ireland,  till  his  death. 

Ludlow,  his  successor  in  the  command,  continued  Proceed- 
to  push  the  advantages,  and  to  gain  an  easy  victory.  ing*  in 
Monk,  who  had  been  left  witn  7000  men  to  over-  Scolli[,d, 
awe  Scotland,  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  tub.  the 
jection,  and  an  union  with  England  was  pressed  upon  c®oul“' 
the  Scotch  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Of  ninety 
Scottish  towns  and  counties  to  which  writs  were  is- 
sued to  send  representatives  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, only  thirty  complied.  Argyle  alone  acted 
with  public  spirit  amidst  the  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try. He  retreated  to  hia  estate,  where  he  fortified 
himself  for  some  time  ; and  though  he  acceded,  at 
last,  to  an  union  with  England,  be  was  the  last  man 
in  Scotland  who  yielded  to  Monk.  Sir  George 
Ayseue  was  sent  to  reduce  the  colonici ; all  of  which, 
except  New  England,  had  declared  for  the  king  j 
and  Bermudas,  Antigua,  Virginia,  and  Barbadocs, 
were  soon  reduced.  With  equal  case  were  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  subjected  j 
and.  the  sea,  which  had  been  infested  by  the  privateer* 
of  those  islands,  was  rendered  safe  to  English  com- 
merce. Tbc  Countess  of  Derby,  who  defended  the 
Isle  of  Man,  had  the  glory  of  being  the  last  person 
in  the  British  dominions  who  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious commonwealth. 

The  new  government  next  exerted  itl  energies  1632- 
abroad.  The  Dutch  had  shewn  symptoms,  during 
the  late  civil  wars  m England,  of  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.  It  was  long  before  the  parliamentary 


• The  Malign.M.  were  thou,  suspected  of  Popery  or  royal  principles.  The  Engagers  were  that  party  who  had  made  the 
treaty  or  engagement  with  Chutes  L in  Caruhrook  Castle, 
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envoj  couM  obtain  an  audience  of  the  states- general. 
Dv  rislaus,  a Dutchman  by  birth,  but  who  had  re- 
sided in  England,  and  taken  an  active  share  in  the 
king's  death,  had  been  assassinated  by  some  Eng- 
lish royalists  ir.  Holland,  who  had  not  been  pursued  by 
the  Dutch  government  with  such  rigour  as  was  ex- 
pected. The  prospect  of  rich  prizes  from  the  Dutch, 
and  of  diverting  men’s  minds  from  tyranny  at  home 
by  splendid  achierements,  determined  Cromwell  and 
his  parliament  to  change  their  proposed  alliance  with 
their  fellow* Protestants  into  a furious  war. 

The  Dutch,  though  they  dreaded  and  deprecated 
a war,  prepared  a fleet  of  4-2  sail  to  protect  their  na- 
vigation, which  their  famous  admiral,  Tromp,  com- 
manded. Blake,  the  English  admiral,  met  him  in 
the  straits  of  Dover,  and  a battle  was  fought,  in 
which  it  13  not  known  which  party  commenced  hos- 
tilities, with  no  decisive  victory  on  either  side.  The 
Dutch  fleet,  however,  retired  to  their  own  coast, 
and  their  government  still  negotiated  for  peace.  The 
English  demanded  immediate  reparation  for  all  the 
damages  they  had  sustained ; on  the  refusal  of  which, 
they  declared  war. 

Sir  George  Ayecue  and  the  gallant  De  Ruyter 
fought  another  and  ilill  severer  battle  off  Plymouth, 
in  which  the  Dutch  had  the  superiority  of  bringing  off 
their  convoy,  and  leaving  the  English  so  shattered, 
that  they  could  not  pursue  them.  Blake  was  more 
successful  in  an  action  off  the  Kentish  coast  with  the 
squadron  of  Dc  Ruyter  and  Dc  Wit,  in  which  he 
took  three  of  their  ships,  blew  up  one,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  next  day  to  sail  for  their  own  harbour. 
Tromp,  seconded  by  Dc  Ruyter,  met  near  the' 
Goodwins  Sands  with  Blake,  whose  fleet  was  infe- 
rior to  the  Dutch,  but  who  resolved  not  to  decline 
the  combat.  The  Dutch  had  the  advantage,  and 
night  came  opportunely  to  save  the  English  fleet, 
after  two  of  tneir  ships  were  taken,  two  burnt,  and 
one  sunk.  But  preparations  were  instaully  made  to 
wipe  off  this  disgrace ; and,  in  a battle  which  was 
fought  early  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  be- 
tween Blake  and  Tromp,  with  De  Ruyter  under 
his  command,  the  Dutch  lost  eleven  ships,  wiulst 
only  one  of  the  English  was  sunk. 

The  Dutch  were  so  far  humbled  by  these  and 
other  disasters,  as  to  sue  for  peace.  Tbc  Parlia- 
ment, however,  gave  them  a very  unfavourable  an- 
swer. They  studied  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  at 
long  as  possible,  judging  that,  while  the  force  of  the 
nation  was  exerted  by  sea,  it  would  diminish  the 
power  of  Cromwell  by  land.  Cromwell  perceived 
their  designs ; but,  being  secure  in  the  attachment 
of  the  army,  resolved  to  seize  the  sovereign  power. 
By  his  instigation,  the  officers  presented  a petition, 
demanding  their  arrears,  and  redress  of  grievances, 
desiring  the  parliament  to  consider  bow  many  years 
they  had  sat,  and  what  promises  they  had  made  to. 
establish  a free  constitution.  The  house  was  highly 
offended  ; they  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  an 
act,  pronouncing  such  petitions  high  treason.  The 
officers  made  a warm  remonstrance,  and  the  parlia- 
ment an  angry  reply.  Cromwell,  on  being  informed 
of  this  reply,  started  up  in  the  council  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  fury,  and,  turning  to  Major.  Vornon, 
cried  out  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  a thing  that 


made  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  stand  on  end.  Thea  Vim 
hastening  to  the  house  with  300  soldiers,  and  with  *— wr 
the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his  countenance, 
he  entered,  took  his  place,  and  attended  tothede- 
bates  for  some  time.  When  the  question  was  ready 
to  be  put,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  began  to  laid 
the  parliament  with  reproaches  for  their  robbery  and 
oppression  of  the  public.  Then  stamping  with  ku  C m 
foot,  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  eutcT ; 
and,  addressing  himself  to  the  members,  44  For  shame! 

(said  he),  get  you  gone:  give  place  to  honester tnro.  ^ 

I tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a parliament  ; tbe 
Lord  has  done  with  you.”  Sir  Harry  Vane  ex- 
claiming  against  his  conduct,  “ Sir  Harry  Vane !'’ 
(cried  Cromwell  with  a loud  voice),  44  O Sir  Harry 
Vane  ! the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane!’* 
Taking  hold  of  one  of  the  members  by  his  cloak, 

II  thou  art  a whoremaster,”  cried  he  j to  another, 

44  thou  art  an  adulterer  ;**  to  a third,  44  thou  art  a 
drunkard  and  aglutton  and  44  thou  as  extortioner,” 
to  a fourth.  44  It  is  you,”  continued  he,  to  the 
members,  “ who  have  forced  me  to  this.”  Then, 
pointing  to  the  mace,  he  exclaimed,  44  take  away 
that  bauble  !”  after  which,  turning  out  all  the  mem* 
bers,  he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  return- 
ed to  Whitehall  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 

Though  Cromwell  had,  by  this  transaction,  seired  &■» 
in  effect  upon  unlimited  regal  power,  be  was  wiling 
to  give  his  subjects  a parliament.  It  was  such  a par- . . 
liasncnt,  however,  at  should  be  entirely  at  his  dero-  1 
tioo,  and  one  of  his  own  nomination.  By  the  advice 
of  his  creatures,  his  council  of  officers,  he  sent  tua* 
mouses  to  144  persons  in  England,  Scotland,  sad 
Ireland,  to  assemble  as  the  representatives  of  tbe  na- 
tion. This  parliament,  composed  of  the  dregs  of 
fanaticism  and  ignorance,  was  denominated  Baft- 
bones  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, a leather  seller,  whose  assumed  name,  bv  a ri- 
diculous usage  of  the  age,  was  Praise  God  BarnooN. 
They  began  by  choosing  eight  of  their  number  to 
seek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  while  the  rest  deliberated 
on  substituting  the  law  of  Moses,  instead  of  tbe  cst*- 
blished  code. 

Tbe  usurper  did  not  find  even  this  miserable  aisea* 
hly  entirely  flexible  to  his  will,  and  as  the  nation  de*-  wc-' 
pised  them,  Cromwell  had  no  motive  for  retaiiusg  10  * 
them.  He  had  carefully  chosen  many  among ihetn. 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  hat  interests,  and  the* 
he  commanded  to  dismiss  the  assembly.  They  ac- 
cordingly met  bv  consent  earlier  than  the  rest,  rad 
observing  to  each  other  that  this  parliament  had  at 
long  enough,  they  hastened  to  Cromwell,  wkh  Rowe 
their  speaker  at  their  bead,  and  resigned  their  rnilw* 
rity  into  tbc  hands  which  had  conferred  it.  Crotrs- 
well  accepted  their  resignation  with  pleasure*  but 
being  told  that  some  of.  their  number  weTe  refese* 
tory,  he  scot  Colonel  White  to  clear  tbe  house  of  such 
as  ventured  to  remain.  They  had  placed  one  Moyer  in 
the  chair  by  the  time  that  the  colonel  arrived,  and  be 
beiug  asked,  by  White,  what  they  did  there?  replied, 

44  seeking  the  Lord.”  “Then  you  may  go  elsewhere,” 
cried  White,  44  for,  to  my  knowledge,  the  Lord  h* 
not  been  here  these  many  years.”  Cromwell  »»* 
now  declared  the  protector  of  the  commonwealth  ci 
England,  and  instituted  it  his  new  office  in  the  pa- 
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face  of  the  kings  of  England.  He  was  addressed  by 
the  title  of  Highness:  A council  was  appointed,  which 
were  not  to  exceed  21,  nor  to  be  under  13  person*. 
They  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour;  and,  in  case  of  a vacancy,  the  re- 
maining members  named  three,  of  whom  the  protec- 
tor chose  one.  The  protector  was  appointed  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  commonwealth  ; from  him  were  all 
magistracy  and  honours  derived  ; he  could  pardon  all 
crimes  but  murder  or  treason,  and  all  forfeitures  de- 
volved to  him.  The  right  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance, 
rested  in  him  ; but  in  making  these,  he  was  to  act  by 
the  advice  of  hts  council.  The  power  of  the  sword 
was  vested  in  him  jointly  with  th»*  parliament ; and 
he  was  obliged  to  fet  a parliament  hit,  at  least  for 
five  months,  every  three  years.  The  bills  of  parlia- 
ment were  to  pass  as  law,  even  if  the  protector  did 
not  give  his  assent  to  them  after  £0  days.  A stand- 
ing army  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  were  to  be 
maintained,  and  in  preventing  their  diminution  alone, 
the  protector  was  to  have  a negative.  During  the 
intervals  of  parliament,  himself  and  his  council  were 
to  exercise  a power  of  passing  laws.  To  this  contra- 
dictory constitution  it  is  evident  that  Cromwell  never 
needed  to  pay  deference,  as  long  as  the  army  remain- 
ed at  his  disposal. 

As  he  was  feared  at  home,  so  he  made  himself  re- 
spected abroad.  The  Dutch,  after  many  severe  con- 
flicts, were  completely  humbled  at  sea,  in  a battle 
fought  the  £pth  of  July,  between  Blake  and  Tromp, 
in  which  the  Utter  fell,  and  the  enemy  lost  $0  ships. 
They  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  on  consenting 
to  pay  deference  to  the  British  flag,  to  abandon  the 
interests  of  young  Charles,  and  to  pay  a fioe  to  the 
English  East  Jnma  Company. 

Either  from  want  of  pecuniary  resources,  or  from 
a wish  for  popularity,  Cromwell  resolved  to  give  the 
nation  a parliament  of  a much  more  respectable  na- 
ture than  the  last.  Biit  this  parliament,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  fairly  elected,  so  as  to  re- 
present the  feelings  of  tnc  nation,  became  only  the 
organ  of  its  discontents.  And  so  severe  was  their 
investigation  of  his  conduct,  and  so  free  their  cen- 
sures, that,  after  having  extorted  from  them,  by  force, 
a recognition  of  his  authority,  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss tliem  before  they  had  sat  the  time  ordained  by 
the  new  constitution.  The  royalists,  in  their  joy  at 
the  odium  which  this  arbitrary  measure  occasioned, 
forgot  that  there  was  either  a terror  of  the  protec- 
tor's arms  in  the  country,  or  men  less  attached  to 
royalty  than  themselves,  they  projected  a conspiracy, 
which  the  dexterity  of  the  protector  cruslied  in  the 
bud.  Only  200 of  them  convened  at  Salisbury,  who 
were  speedily  suppressed  by  a troop  of  horse.  The 
affair  was  a sufficient  pretext  to  Cromwell  for  raising 
a heavy  tax,  by  way  of  punishment,  on  the  whole  party 
of  suspected  royalists,  or  rather  on  all  individuals 
•whom  this  rapacious  officer  chose  to  pronounce  dis- 
affected. Ten  major  generals  were  appointed  to 
raise  this  tax,  and  the  kingdom  wa  divided  into  so 
many  military  jurisdictions.  The  iniquitous  tax  was 
levied,  without  proof  X>r  trial  of  delinquency,  at  the 
mercy  of  those  minions  of  his  usurpation. 

Cromwell's  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
Earrcn  and  disputed  glories  of  the  Dutch  war  j but 


he  was  impelled,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  and  of  ad*  Britain, 
ditional  renown,  to  signalize  his  arms  against  Spam.  — — » -r 
After  he  had  equipped  two  squadrons  on  the  unknown 
destination,  of  which  the  attention  and  fears  of  all  * 

Europe  were  fixed,  one  of  them,  consisting  of  30  ca- 
pital ships,  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  overawed 
the  powers  of  Italy.  Then  returning  westward,  re- 
strained  the  piracies  of  the  African  States.  Bllkc,^  fle*/*" 
who  commanded  this  armament,  having  received  a 
defiance  from  the  Dey  of  Tunis,  who  shewed  him 
his  three  castles  and  bade  him  do  hts  utmost,  drew 
up  his  ships  close  to  the  fortress,  and  tore  them  in 
pieces  with  his  artillery  ; after  which  he  burned 
every  ship  that  lay  in  the  Tunisian  harbour.  The 
other  squadron  under  Venables  and  Penn,  was  not  so 
splendidly  successful.  Those  commanders  having 
made  an  attempt  on  Hispaniola  with  9000  men,  were 
repulsed  with  loss  by  the  Spaniards ; but  afterwards, 
steering  to  Jamaica,  they  took  that  island  without  a 
blow.  Yet  so  little  was  this  valuable  conquest  es- 
teemed, that,  on  their  return  home,  the  commanders 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  their  failure  of  the 
primary  object  of  the  expedition. 

The  Spaniards  having  declared  war,  in  consequence  The  Spa- 
of  this  unwarrantable  violation  of  the  treaty,  Admi-  njards  de- 
ral  Blake  lay  for  some  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expectation  c ar<  war* 
of  intercepting  the  Plate  fleet ; but  was  at  last  obli- 

«ed,  for  want  of  water,  to  sail  towards  Portugal. 

(earing  that  the  Spanish  fleet  of  16  ships  of  immense  Blakebumt 
value  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Canaries,  he  pursued  the  Spsnuh 
them  thither,  and  sailing  into  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz, 
burnt  them  in  the  face  of  seven  castles  which  defend-  aul*  ru*p 
ed  the  harbour.  A sudden  change  of  the  wind 
brought  him  safe  back  from  before  the  batteries. 

Leaving  Europe  astonished  at  this  act  of  fortunate 
temerity,  Blake  returned  home,  and  died  within 
sight  of  his  native  shore,  (sec  Blake  ) The  whole 
of  Europe  was  either  overawed  by  the  arms  of  the  pro- 
tector, or  willingly  courted  his  alliance.  He  obliged 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  abstain  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants,  and  dictated  the  same  toleration  to 
F ranee.  Y et  when  Catholic  powers  interceded  for  the 
Catholics  in  Britain,  he  gave  them  an  imperious  refusal. 

Amidst  external  successes,  the  protector's  domes-  Dnrnettic 
tic  administration  was  in  general  upright.  He  erect- 
ed,  it  is  true,  high  court?,  of  justice,  for  the  trial  of  Cromwclt- 
offensive  persons,  whom  he  knew  that  an  English 
jury  would  not  be  servile  enough  to  condemn.  He 
set  aside  the  verdicts  of  juries  : and  in  the  case  of 
Lilburne  and  others,  inflicted  unlnvfol  punish- 
ments; but  his  treatment  of  those  enemies  of  his 
government,  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant degree,  with  the  eno*mities  of  the  star  chamber  ; 
and  except  in  some  political  instances,  the  adminis- 
tration ot  justice  w?s  unexceptionable.  He  main- 
tained a national  church,  which  was  neither  Episco- 
pal nor  Presbyterian.  A number  of  commissioners 
called  triers,  laymen,  ecclesiastic*,  pre$hyten.nis, 
and  independents,  examir*d  those  who  received  holy 
orders,  presented  to  all  livings,  and  inspected  the  lives, 
doctrine,  and  behavior. r of  the  clergy.  The  candi- 
dates were  not  puzzled  with  questions  in  Greek  nnd 
Homan  erudition,  but  their  advances  in  grace  were 
severely  scrutinised.  The  independents  were  chiefly 
favoured  by  him,  and  such  of  that  sect  as  could  df 
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Britain,  gcst  hii  usurpation  were  mutually  attached  to  him  j 
but  he  tolerated  all  sects  except  prelatists  and  papists. 
Ashe  found  many  enemies  among  the  military,  though 
the  army  in  the  main  supported  his  power,  he  esta- 
blished a militia  over  the  counties,  to  form  a check  to 
that  formidable  body. 

Govern-  Scotland  was  governed  by  a council  of  state,  of 
ment  of  which  Lord  Broghill  was  president,  appointed  to  re- 
Seat  I and.  side  in  Scotland  subordinate  to  the  protector  and  hia 
English  council,  and  strictly  responsible  to  the  for- 
mer. Of  nine  members,  only  two  were  Scotsmen. 
Its  powers,  which  were  more  extensive  than  those  of 
the  privy  council,  comprehended  the  civil  administra- 
tion, the  disposal  of  the  revenue,  and  the  nomination 
of  inferior  judges.  The  people,  however,  had  no 
share  or  interest  in  the  government.  To  Barebones 
parliament  only  five  Scotch  members  were  summoned  { 
and  though  by  the  instrument  of  government,  which 
first  declared  Cromwell  protector,  20  Scotch  repre- 
sentatives were  appointed,  yet  in  succeeding  parlia- 
ments the  representatives  were  either  English  officers 
or  temporizing  Scotsmen,  in  whom  the  protector 
could  confide. 

Cromwell’s  military  establishment  in  Scotland 
amounted,  during  the  insurrection  of  Middleton,  to 
18,000  men,  but  was  reduced  to  9,000,  exclusive  of 
some  considerable  garrisons.  Twenty-eight  garri- 
sons were  maintained  in  the  forts  and  castles,  but 
the  principal  forces  were  stationed  at  Leith,  Ayr,  In- 
verness, and  Glasgow,  where  citadels  were  erected, 
and  at  Invcrlochy  castle,  which  overawed  the  High- 
lands. An  annual  land-tax  of  £ 120,000  sterling  was 
first  imposed,  but  found  intolerable,  and  reduced  to 
£72,000.  In  1656,  the  Scottish  customs  amounted 
to  *4,637,  and  the  excise  to  ^ 34,313;  but  they 
increased  in  three  years,  by  diligent  collection,  to 
£62,000  sterling.  The  public  revenue  at  Crom- 
▼cil’s  death  was  £143,642;  the  expenditure,  civil 
and  military,  £286,458.  The  annual  balance, 
£142,806,  was  remitted  from  England— so  far  was 
Scotland  from  being  a lucrative  conquest.  The  de- 
cisions of  Cromwell’s  judges  in  Scotland,  of  whom 
four  out  of  seven  were  English,  were  long  remem- 
bered as  the  purest  and  most  vigorous  dispensations 
of  justice  which  the  nation  had  enjoyed. 

The  administration  of  Ireland,  which  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  fanatic  Fleetwood,  was  more  violent  and 
severe.  About  five  millions  of  acres,  forfeited  by 
the  popish  rebels  or  by  the  adherents  of  the  king. 
Were  divided  among  Cromwell’s  soldiers,  and  partly 
among  the  adventurers,  who  had  lent  money  to  the 
parliament.  Examples  of  a more  sudden  or  violent 
change  of  property,  arc  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
history. 

Another  After  establishing  a government  so  much  feared 
parliament  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Cromwell  thought  he 
summoned,  might  now  venture  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  summoned  another  parliament.  But 
though  he  tried  evriy  art  which  his  new  model  of 
representation  allowed  him,  to  have  his  creatures 
elected,  it  was  only  by  setting  guards  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  permitting  none  to  enter  who  did  not 
recognise  his  authority,  that  a servile  majority  could 
be  procured.  From  these,  indeed,  ou  the  motion 
•f  alderman  Pack,  after  the  suggestion  of  Jephsoa, 
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he  received  an  offer  of  the  crown,  which  it  is  wtll  tea. 
known  he  wished  to  have  been  pressed  upon  kit  — ■«« 
scruples  and  timidity.  But,  independent  of  the  m-  Co**i*’ 
geance  of  the  army,  and  of  Lambert,  Hamson,  and 
other  general  officers,  whose  dismission  he  meditated, 
he  feared  the  enmity  and  alienation  of  many  who 
were  most  devoted  to  him,  if  he  should  betray  hiaC-ocv 
ambition  by  this  acceptance.  Fleetwood,  wbohadfltae*lir 
married  his  daughter,  and  Desbrowe,  who  had  mar- 
ried  his  sister,  threatened  to  abandon  him  if  heas-^.^ 
sumed  the  crown.  A mutiny  in  the  army  might  Vr  tut  p* 
be  looked  to  as  the  consequence ; and  assaiaiuatiua, 
it  is  said,  was  determinedly  prepared  for  him.  After 
a long  and  doubtful  agony,  Cromwell  refused  the 
crown,  though  solemnly  tendered  to  him. 

The  protectorship  had  been  first  sanctioned  by  Chapa 
what  was  called  an  instrument  of  government.  Tbr  *k*  ««► 
present  parliament  new-modelled  the  constitution,  by  tB1“a‘ 
framing  an  humble  petition  and  advice.  By  this 
deed,  the  powers  of  the  protector  were  in  some  in- 
stances  enlarged,  in  others  diminished.  He  had  the 
power  of  nominating  his  successor  ; he  had  a perpe- 
tual revenue  assigned  to  him  ; a million  a year  for 
the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army  ; 300,0004  for  the  ci- 
vil government ; and  he  had  authority  to  name  Mo- 
ther house,  who  should  enjoy  their  seats  during  life, 
and  exercise  some  functions  of  the  former  House  of 
Peers.  But  he  abandoned  the  power  of  framing  Uwi 
with  his  council  in  the  intervals  of  parliament.  He 
was  inaugurated  anew,  in  Westminster  Hall,  io  the 
most  solemn  manner. 

The  state  of  domestic  affairs  did  not  take  off  his  Afin* 
attention  from  those  abroad.  He  supported  an  alh-  »•*  ***■ 
ance  which  he  had  formed  with  Sweden,  and  joiroog 
with  France  against  Spain,  he  sent  6000  men,  undo 
General  Reynolds,  to  the  continent,  who  did  honour 
to  the  military  character  of  England.  After  the  de* 
cisive  victory  of  Dunes,  Dunkirk  was  delivered  to 
Cromwell,  who  put  an  English  garrison  into  it. 

The  system  of  his  foreign  politics  was  bold  but 
unwise ; had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  probably 
have  been  the  accessary  means  of  accomplishing,  » 
century  sooner  than  it  has  happened,  that  conquest 
of  the  low  countries  by  France,  which  has  been  since 
followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Europe.  Amidst 
this  success  and  splendour,  he  was  conscious  of  being 
secretly  detested,  and  his  situation  became  evriy 
day  more  alarming.  A conspiracy  of  the  royalists, 
which  Ormond  came  over  to  foment,  was  indeed  dc- 
tected,  and  Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly  ; but  the  spi- 
rit of  discontent  was  not  eradicated  by  the  punish- 
ment  of  those  who  were  convicted.  Harrison,  Lam- 
bert, and  the  other  discarded  officer*  of  the  army, 
and  the  whole  sect  of  the  Miilenarians,  were  che- 
rishing plans  for  his  destruction  ; and  Sindercome, 
who  had  undertaken  to  assassinate  him,  was  with  dif- 
ficulty condemned  by  a jury.  He  had  not  even  do- 
mestic consolation  ; for  his  own  family  had  so  vehe- 
mently embraced  republican  principles,  that  they 
could  not,  without  indignation,  behold  him  invested 
with  despotism ; and  Mrs  Clay  pole,  his  favourite 
daughter,  upbraided  him  on  her  death-bed  with  all 
the  crimes  of  lus  ambition.  A pamphlet,  of  un- 
common eloquence,  entitled,  w Killing  no  A ImrtUr,'* 
was  written  by  Colonel  Titus,  to  prove,  that  his  *• 
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MMtnation  would  be  meritorious.  The  usurper  read 
this  spirited  production,  and  it  is  said  was  never  seen 
to  smile  afterwards.  He  was  haunted  with  perpe- 
tual fears  of  assassination  ; he  yore  armour  under 
hu  clothes,  and  always  kept  pistols  in  his  pocket. 
His  aspect  was  clouded  by  a settled  gloom,  and  he 
regarded  every  stranger  with  suspicion.  He  travel- 
led with  a numerous  guard,  and  with  the  hurry  of 
alarm  ; never  returned  from  any  place  by  the  road 
he  went,  nor  slept  above  three  nights  successively  in 
the  same  chamber.  At  last  he  was  delivered  from 
this  life  of  horror  by  a tertian  ague,  of  which  he 
died,  September  3d,  1658,  after  having  usurped  the 
government  nine  years.  A deputation  from  the 
council  asked  him,  in  his  last  moments,  to  name  his 
successor,  but  his  senses  were  gone,  and  a simple  af- 
firmation was,  or  seemed  to  be  extorted  from  him, 
when  they  mentioned  his  son  Richard.  (For  hia 
character,  see  C now  well.) 

The  council  recognized  the  succession  of  Richard. 
Fleetwood,  in  whose  favour  it  was  supposed  that 
Cromwell  had  formerly  made  a will,  renounced  all 
pretension  to  the  protectorship.  Henry,  Richard’s 
brother,  who  governed  Ireland  with  popularity, 
ensured  him  the  obedience  of  that  kingdom.  Monk, 
who  was  powerful  in  Scotland,  immediately  proclaim- 
ed him  Protector  ; the  army  and  the  fleet  acknow- 
ledged his  title  ; the  counties  and  corporations  ad- 
dressed him  in  terms  of  allegiance  ; and  foreign  mi- 
nisters crowded  to  pay  him  compliments.  Richard 
accepted  an  empire,  which  was  so  fairly  tendered  to 
him.  A parliament  being  assembled,  the  commons 
signed  an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  present  go- 
vernment ; but,  in  all  their  proceedings,  there  was 
so  much  opposition,  as  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the 
new  protector.  Dangers  were  arising  also  from  other 
quarters.  Fleetwood,  and  other  republican  leaders  of 
the  army,  aided  even  by  Desbrowe,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Richard,  and  Lambert,  a dismissed  officer  of 
great  influence,  were  forming  cabals,  and  united  into 
a faction,  which,  from  the  place  of  Fleetwood’s 
abode,  where  it  met,  was  called  the  party  of  Wal- 
lingford house.  The  city  militia  were  brought  ove* 
to  their  designs.  The  parliament  was  no  less  alarm- 
ed at  the  military  cabals  than  Richard,  and  passed  a 
resolution  against  their  meetings  ; but  the  officers 
hastened  to  Richard,  and  demanded  of  him  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament.  Richard  complied  ; and  be- 
ing thus  effectually  deposed,  soon  after  signed  his 
resignation. 

The  officers  being  thus  left  with  authority  su- 
preme for  the  present,  however  unstable,  recalled 
the  Rump  parliament,  which  had  been  expelled  by 
Cromwell,  whose  numbers  little  exceeded  70  mem- 
bers. The  first  use  which  this  assembly  made  of  its 
power,  was  to  change  and  cashier  some  of  the  mili- 
tary leaders,  who  had  appointed  them.  The  officers 
immediately  resolved  to  dissolve  them.  General 
Lambert  drew  up  some  chosen  troop*  in  the  streets 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  ordering  the  horses 
to  be  taket.  from  the  carriage  of  the  Speaker,  Len- 
thaJ  civilly  conducted  htn  home.  A military  go- 
vernment r.-as  now  established,  over  which  the  offi- 
cers appointed  a committee  of  23  to  preside.  Pre- 
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vious  tn  this  dissolution,  the  army  under  Lambert 
hod  suppressed,  in  concert  with  parliament,  an  in- 
surrection of  the  royalists  at  Chester,  where  Booth* 
their  leader,  was  routed  and  taken  prisoner,  with 
numbers  of  his  undisciplined  followers.  The  parlia- 
ment, also,  while  it  preserved  its  authority,  mediated 
by  force,  and  in  unison  with  the  Dutch  republic, 
between  the  conquering  King  of  Sweden  and  his 
enemies.  Admiral  Montague  sailed  to  the  Baltic, 
and  Algernon  Sidney,  as  ambassador,  commanded 
the  Swedish  monarch  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Co- 
penhagen. who  exclaimed,  with  a vain  indignation, 
at  the  interference  of  parricides  and  pedlars ; so  he 
chose  to  designate  the  British  and  Dutch. 

Monk,  who  was  in  Scotland  with  8000  veteran  sol- 
diers, no  sooner  heard  of  the  forcible  dissolution  of 
parliament,  than  he  protested  against  it ; and  Summon- 
ing a convention  of  estates  in  Scotland,  received  a 
seasonable  though  small  supply  of  money,  which  ena* 
bled  him  to  march  into  England.  Naturally  reserved 
in  his  temper,  and  probably  undecided  himself  what 
course  he  should  pursue,  he  concealed  those  inten- 
tions which  he  cherished,  beyond  the  mere  support  of 
parliament,  with  so  much  address,  that  whin  his  own 
brother  came  to  Scotland,  to  sound  his  intentions,  he 
would  not  entrust  him  with  his  confidence.  Fleet- 
wood,  who  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  army  in 
England,  Was  a weak  superstitious  man.  Lambert, 
without  the  highest  abilities,  but  active  and  ambi- 
tious, was  really  the  first,  with  the  name  of  the  se- 
cond in  command  ; but  as  the  troops  were  every 
where  revolting  to  parliament,  he  was  unable  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  Monk,  and  only  treated  with 
him  as  that  wary  general  advanced  to  the  south.  The 
military  government,  in  despair,  summoned  again 
that  parliament  which  they  had  dismissed  in-contempt  $ 
and  the  parliament,  as  before,  acting  in  hostility  to 
the  military  government,  cashiered  its  officers.  Un- 
able, however,  to  overawe  or  resist  Monk,  they  sent 
deputies  to  be  spies  upon  him,  under  pretence  of  con- 
gratulations. Monk,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded 
with  his  artny  to  London ; the  gentry,  on  his  march, 
flocking  round  him  with  addresses,  and  expressing 
their  desire  of  a new  parliament : but  the  general 
still  preserved  his  inflexible  taciturnity,  and  arrived 
within  a few  miles  of  St  Albans,  without  dispelling 
the  suspense  of  the  public  mind  respecting  his  de- 
signs. From  St  Albans  he  sent  a message  to  the 
parliameut,  desiring  them  to  remove  such  forces  as 
remained  in  London  to  country  quarters.  Some  of 
the  regiments  willingly  obeyed  this  order,  and  such  as 
did  not,  Monk  turned  out  by  force  t after  which,  he 
took  up  his  quarters,  with  his  army,  in  Westminster. 
The  house  voted  him  thanks  for  his  services  : he  de- 
sired them  to  call  a free  parliament,  and  this  soon  in- 
spired the  citizens  to  refuse  submission  to  the  par- 
liamentary government.  They  resolved  to  pay  no 
taxes,  till  the  members  who  nad  been  excluded  by 
colonel  Pride  should  be  replaced  : for  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  this  by  Monk  at  the  desire  of  parliament. 
He  arrested  eleven  of  the  ruling  common-council- 
men,  broke  the  gates  and  portcullises  of  the  city,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  his  quarters  at  W .tmm.*ter. 
The  neat  day,  however,  he  made  an  apology  tor  his 
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conduct}  and  promised  for  the  future  to  co-operate 
with  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council}  in  tuch 
schemes  as  they  should  approve. 

The  commons  used  every  effort  in  vain  to  detach 
Monk  from  his  new  alliance  with  the  citizens  ; some 
of  them  even  promised  to  support  his  usurpation  of 
supreme  power;  but  his  resolution  was  to  make  them 
restore  the  secluded  member*.  These,  when  they 
took  their  seals,  proved  the  majority,  and  the  rump 
party  thought  proper  in  their  turn  to  withdraw.  The 
victorious  restored  party,  after  enlarging  and  confirm- 
ing Monk’s  commission,  and  voting  support  for  the 
ileet  and  army,  dissolved  themselves,  and  gave  orders 
for  a new  election.  Monk,  in  the  mean  time,  expel- 
led from  the  army  all  the  officers  who  would  not  en- 
gage to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  ensuing  par- 
liament ; and  dispatching  Colonel  Ingoldsby  against 
Lambert,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  was 
drawing  together  the  malcontents,  made  that  general 
surrender  prisoner,  and  dispersed  his  few  followers. 
Though  the  calling  a free  parliament,  and  restoring 
royalty,  were  regarded,  from  the  known  temper  of 
•the  nation,  to  be  the  same  measure,  yet  Monlc  had 
not  hitherto  declared  his  specific  purpose.  Morrice, 
a gentleman  of  Devonshire,  a man  of  studious  and 
sedentary  habits,  was  his  only  confident.  Sir  John 
Granville,  who  had  a commission  from  the  king,  hav- 
ing applied  to  Morrice  for  access  to  Monk,  and  hav- 
ing twice  refused  to  deliver  his  message  to  any  but 
the  general  himself,  was  at  last  entrusted  with  a ver- 
bal answer  to  the  king,  revealing  the  general’s  design 
of  the  restoration,  and  giving  advices  for  his  journey 
to  England.  By  this  advice  Charles  escaped  rapidly 
to  Breda  : had  he  protracted  his  journey  a few  hours, 
it  was  thought  the  Spaniards  would  have  detained 
him  as  a pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Jamaica. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  went  every 
•where  in  favour  of  the  king’s  party.  The  Presby- 
terians had  the  kingdom  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands ; some  of  their  leading  men,  it  is  true,  began 
to  speak  of  severe  restrictions,  but  the  general  opinion 
was,  for  admitting  the  monarch  on  easy  terms. 
When  Parliament  met,  however,  the  caution  of  Monk, 
and  the  fear  of  undetermined  events,  kept  the  mem- 
bers in  such  awe,  that  for  several  days  no  one  dared 
to  make  mention  of  the  king’s  name.  At  last.  Monk 
directed  Anncsly,  president  of  the  council,  to  in- 
form them,  that  one  Sir  John  Granville,  a servant  of 
the  king’s,  was  at  the  door  with  a letter  from  his 
majesty.  The  loudest  acclamation  followed, — Gran- 
ville was  called  in.  The  letter,  accompanied  wiih  a 
declaration,  was  greedily  read.  Without  delay  or 
dispute,  a committee  w as  appointed  to  answer  it.  It 
wa*  voted,  that  the  letter  and  declaration  should 
be  immediately  published. 

From  Breda  Charles  proceeded  to  Schevehng, 
where  Admiral  Montague  coming  in  sight  with  hu 
fleet,  without  wailing  for  orders  from  parliament, 
tendered  his  loyalty  to  the  king.  When  he  disem- 
barked at  Dover,  he  was  reccivrd  by  Monk,  whom 
, he  cordially  embraced  ; and  he  entered  London 
amidst  the  loudest  acclamations  on  the  29th  ol  May, 
which  was  the  birth-day  ol  his  30th  year. 

The  temper  and  manners  of  Charles  were  easy  and 
familiar  ; and  his  character,  which  experience  dis- 


covered to  be  perfectly  worthless,  was  at  first  appear.  Brats 
ance  popular  and  respected.  To  this  deiuaion,  tbe  v-s, 
reflux  of  public  opinion  from  republicanism  to  lay-  Cnumii 
alty,  certainly  contributed.  The  parliament  waidc-  M 
voted  to  him,  although  composed  of  many  neaben 
who  had  torn  the  crown  from  the  head  of  his  father. 

Yet  these  once  popular  leaders  might  now  be  strictly 
styled  loyalists,  since  they  implored  pardon  is  the 
name  of  the  nation  for  the  guilt  of  the  late  rebellion. 
Several  of  those  apostate  republicans  were  brought 
into  office;  three  of  the  most  noted  were  Hollis,  An- 
nesly,  and  Cooper,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury.  To 
conciliate  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  disKDtm, 
the  king  chose  two  Presbyterian  ministers  foe  hn 
chaplains.  The  forts  were  dismantled,  and  tbe  army 
reduced  to  a few  thousands.  Men  of  abilities  filled  the 
important  offices  of  state.  The  treasurer’s  staff  was 
given  to  tire  virtuous  Southampton ; Sir  Edward 
Nicholas  was  made  secretary  of  staie ; and  Lord 
Clarendon,  a wise  and  able,  though  in  religious  mat- 
ters a narrow-minded,  statesman,  was  hu  chancellor 
and  prime  minister. 

Much  praue  has  been  given  to  Charles  for  promo-  gam, 
ling  the  bill  of  indemnity,  which  was  pasaed  by  tins  dour; 
first  parliament,  respecting  those  concerned  ia  the 
late  regicide  ; a bill  from  which  so  few  were  excepted.  *** '| 
and  of  those  few  a still  smaller  number  were  coouga- 
ed  to  punishment.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  most 
of  the  exceptions  from  this  indemnity  were  illegal  and 
disgraceful.  The  king  published  a proclamation,  or- 
dering the  late  king’s  judges  to  surrruder  within  nine- 
teen days,  otherwise  they  should  receive  no  pardon. 
Scrope,  who  surrendered  on  the  faith  of  this  procla- 
mation, which  certainly  implied  a promise  of  mercy, 
was  put  to  death.  The  execution  of  the  military  of- 
ficers who  attended  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  wa* 
an  act  equally  abhorrent  to  law  and  justice.  The 
estates  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  other  dead  regicides, 
were  confiscated,  and  their  bodies,  by  a weak  sod  in- 
decent act  of  revenge,  were  hung  upon  a gallows. 

This  vindictive  spirit  extended  even  to  the  memory 
of  the  gallant  Blake,  whose  remains  were  insulted. 
After  the  bill  of  indemnity,  the  next  business  that 
came  before  parliament,  was  the  settlement  of  tbe 
king’s  revenue,  which  was  fixed  at  L.  1,200,000;  s 
sum  greater  than  any  English  monarch  had  before 
enjoyed.  There  was  not,  indeed,  time  to  settle  tbe 
funds  from  which  this  revenue  was  to  be  raised;  for  p,.^ 
the  parliament  was  dissolved  in  December  1660,  if-  2m& 
ter  having  sat  for  seven  months  since  the  Restoration. 

The  ministry  of  Clarendon  exhibits  by  far  the  lent 
exceptionable  part  of  Charles’s  reign,  yet  the  reli- 
gious views  of  that  minuter  were  narrow  and  uncha- 
ritable ; and  while  the  king,  in  a public  declaration, 
promised  entire  toleration,  and  even  some  share  10  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,  to  the  Presbyterians,  it  was  fa 
from  the  intentions  of  the  ministry  to  preserve  web 
regard  for  them.  The  madness  of  the  MillcavaM 
afforded  them  a pretext  for  confounding  all  the  en- 
thusiastic and  dangerous  sectaries  with  tbe  Presbyte- 
rians, who  were  truly  loyal.  One  Venncis  *0  i**41* 
enthusiast,  at  the  head  of  60  armed  followers  like  bun* 
aelf,  who  believed  themselves  invincible  and  invulnera- 
ble, proclaimed  Jesus  King,  and  terrifjing  all  Loado*, 
committed  an  unprovokea  murder.  They  retre*!*^ 
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c«  to  Cane  Wood  on  being  attacked  by  the  train  bands, 
but  returned  and  traversed  the  city  once  more.  At 
*ltf-  last,  they  were  overpowered  in  a house  to  which  they 
retired,  and  those  who  were  left  alive  were  brought 
to  execution.  The  pretext  was  greedily  embraced 
by  the  high  church  party,  to  confound  the  Presby- 
terians with  sectaries  the  most  obnoxious  in  politics, 
[a  Affairs  in  Scotland  hastened  with  a still  quicker 
L pace  to  the  establishment  not  only  of  monarchy,  but 
of  despotism  in  church  and  state.  The  compliant 
Scottish  parliament,  annulled  all  laws  which  had 
passed  since  1633  r they  declared  the  covenant  un- 
lawful, and  voted  a revenue  to  the  king  of  L.  40,000 
a year.  The  lords  of  articles  were  restored ; and 
it  was  determined,  at  the  instance  of  Middleton  the 
Scottish  minister,  and  with  the  advice  of  Clarendon, 
to  restore  prelacy  in  that  kingdom, — a measure  preg- 
nant with  calamity. 

As  Scotland  had  not  been  included  in  the  restored 
monarch’s  promise  of  amnesty,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  make  examples  of  severity  in  that  kingdom. 
Argyle  Suffered  death  after  an  iniquitous  trial:  the 
man  who  had  been  the  last  to  submit  to  Cromwell  in 
Scotland,  and  who,  when  Charles  was  proclaimed  in 
Scotland,  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head.  John- 
stone of  Warriston  suffered  two  years  after. 

• A new  English  parliament  met  on  the  8th  of  May 
1661,  in  which  only  56  members  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian party  had  obtained  scats  ; so  successful  had  been 
the  efforts  of  the  court  to  secure  a majority  of  the 
zealous  royalists  and  high-churchmen.  The  acts  of 
this  parliament  were  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  their  principles.  AU  coercive  power,  even 
in  both  houses  united,  over  the  person  of  the  king, 
was  renounced:  With  the  command  of  the  militia, 

the  power  of  the  sword  was  restored  to  the  crown, 
s This  was  a lawful  concession  to  the  supreme  magi- 
strate ; but  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  submitted 
**  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  by  the  act  which  em- 
3‘  powered  Charles  to  pnrge  corporations  of  magistrates 
whose  principles  he  suspected.  The  test  to  which 
their  loyalty  was  submitted,  was  declaring  the  un- 
lawfulness of  any  resistance  to  the  king.  The  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  was  also  introduced  into  the 
tenets  of  the  church,  and  enjoined  on  all  its  mem 
bees.  Tire  church  of  England  was  re-established  as 
it  stood  before  the  civil,  wars  ; and,  as  the  old  perse- 
cuting laws  of  Elizabeth  were  revived,  the  king’s 
promise  of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  was 
completely  broken.  Charles  was  in  his  heart  a pa- 
pist, as  far  as  he  possessed  religion.  This  was  sus 
peeled,  but  not  yet  known  ; but,  as  he  professed 
himself  zealously  attached  to  the  English  church,  it 
was  voted  a crime  by  this  obsequious  parliament  to 
deny  the  episcopal -faith  of  his  majesty. 

When  the  act  of  conformity  passed  in  1662,  the 
parliament,  in  the  height  of  its  loyalty,  ventured  to 
check  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  ; but  this  deviation 
from  their  general  slavish  spirit  was  for  no  charitable 
object.  Charles,  fofcthe  sake  of  the  Catholics,  was 
desirous  to  exercise  his  dispensing  power ; but  the 
parliament  urged  him  to  rrcal  his  declaration  of  in- 
ti ulgence,  and  let  him  know,  that  the  dispensing 
power  which  he  claimed  was  not  a part  of  his  prer- 
ogative. The  intoxication  of  loyalty,  however,  be- 


gan to  wear  off  from  a multitude  of  causes.  The  Britain, 
act  of  uniformity,  by  which  2000  of  the  Presbyte- 
rtan  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livings,  may  suf-  jJJJ*1 
ficiently  account  for  the  alienation  of  that  body  of 
dissenters.  Other  acts  of  the  same  kind,  as  they 
struck  at  all  dissenters  whatever,  enraged'  and  united 
them  against  government,  already  perjured  in  its  pro-  - 
mise  of  toleration.  Of  the  zealous  churchmen,  some 
already  suspected  the  popish  principles  of  Charles  : 

The  royalists,  who  had  served  him,  saw  him  squan-  Uopopj»lar 
dering,  on  infamous  pleasures,  the  money  that  might 
have  rewarded  their  losses  in  his  service  ; and  com-  jQng. 
plained,  that  the  act  of  oblivion  was  extended  only 
to  his  friends.  After  the  army  had  been  dismissed,, 
perpetual  aud  groundless  jealousies  had  been  kept 
alive  of  the  disbanded  officers.  On  the  trifling  in- 
surrection of  Venuer,  they  were  insultingly  ordered 
to  remove  from  London.  From  being  continually 
suspected,  the  sectaries  came  at  last  to  deserve  suspi- 
cion. Clarendon,  himself  an  alarmist,  spread  inces- 
sant rumours  of  plots  and  insurrections,  and  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  divisions,  which  ought  to  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Some  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  restoration  were,  therefore,  to  fill  the  gaols 
with  innocent  state  prisoners,  and  the  court  and 
country  with  spies. 

During  the  protector’s  war  with  Spain,  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Portuguese  in  their  revolt  from  that  power ; 
and  on  the  restoration,  advances  were  made  by  Por- 
tugal for  the  renewal  of  the  alliance,  together  with  an 
offer  of  the  princess  of  that  kingdom  in  marriage, 
which  was  embraced  by  Charles. 

The  king’s  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Portu-  Charles 
gal,  while  if  brought  him  jC500,000,  with  two  for-  marries  the 
tresses  for  her  dowry,  (Tangier  in  Africa,  and  Bom-  Princes*  of 
bay  in  the  East  Indies,)  was  unpopular  from  the  l*orlu8*^ 
religion  of  the  princess  ; and,  like  the  sale  of  Dunkirk, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  French  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  for  £ 400,000,  it  discovered  his  necessities, 
and  the  prodigal  disposition  which  had  occasioned  them. 

Even  his  loyal  parliament  perceiving  they  had  now  to 
deal  with  a monarch,  profuse,  without  gratitude,  jus- 
tice, or  generosity,  and  what  was  still  more  unpar- 
donable in  their  eyes,  inclined  to  tolerate  papists,, 
became  cautious  and  sparing  in  their  supplies. 

To  deprive  the  Catholics  of  all  hopes,  the  two  Both 
houses  concurred  in  a remonstrance  against  them,  houses  re- 
The  king  gave  a gracious  answer,  but  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  commons  to  a subject  more  profitable 
to  his  own  interests,  he  laid  the  state  of  his  revenue  ices, 
before  them,  and  again  implbrvd  their  assistance. 

They  granted  him  four  subsidies;  and  the  clergy  in 
convocation  followed  the  example  of  the  commons. 

An  important  change  was  now  preparing,  which  k 

forms  an  unhappy  era  in  the  reign  ot  Charles,  viz.  Jok,  the 
the  dismission  of  Clarendon.  Clarendon’*  objections  king's  fa-. 
to  the  Portuguese  match,  and  hts  refusal  to  coincide  Tour- 
with  apian,  which  an  overloyal  member  of  parliament 
had  pledged1'  himself  to  accomplish,  of  making  the 
king  independent  of  parliament  by  a fixed' revenue  of 
two  millions  a year,  have  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
Charles’s  alienation  from  that  mimstcr.  A still  more 
obvious  cause  may  be  traced  in  Clarendon’s  zeal 
against  popery.  Charles,  who  was  too  indolent  him- 
self to  attend  to  business,  gladly  allowed  his  brother, , 
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Britaiov  the  Duke  of  York,  to  take  an  active  and  leading  rot* 
nagement  in  public  affairs.  James,  who  thus  possess* 
ed  the  first  influence  at  court,  was  a blotted  papist  j 
and  his  faith  was  sufficient  to  make  him  the  enemy 
of  Clarendon.  The  chancellor  was  also  obnoxious 
to  the  mistresses  of  Charles  ; for  he  had  disdained  to 
pay  his  court  to  them.  An  impeachment  against 
him,  conducted  by  the  personal  hatred  of  Lord  Bris- 
tol,  terminated,  however,  in  the  di-grace  of  the  ac 
cuscr,  and  the  minister  lingered  a while  in  power  after 
his  fall  had  been  decreed. 

The  first  Dutch  war  under  Charles  commenced 
during  the  administration  of  Clarendon  and  South- 
ampton  ; but  it  is  easy  to  believe  what  is  said  of 
those  ministers,  that  they  were  averse  to  it.  It  was, 
however,  a war  of  the  people’s,  or  at  least  of  the 
parliament’s  wishes,  as  much  as  the  king’s  ; for  we 
find  the  commons,  during  that  memorable  session,  in 
which  they  repeated  the  triennial  act,  breathing  in- 
dignalion  at  the  Dutch,  and  promising  aid  to  the 
king  if  he  should  go  to  war  with  them.  Charles, 
and  still  more  the  Duke  of  York,  who  ruled  him, 
hated  the  Dutch  for  their  manners,  religion,  and  free 
government.  James  had  a turbulent  activity,  which 
required  employment ; and  Charles  not  only  longed  to 
rival  the  naval  glories  of  Cromftrell,  but  to  have  that 
command  of  money,  which  the  supplies  for  a war 
could  afford.  On  the  pretence  of  two  merchant  ships 
captured  by  the  Dutch,  for  which  the  English  own 
ert  were  about  to  accept  a compensation,  and  of 
some  other  causes  still  less  important,  war  was 
commenced.  The  Dutch  were  expelled,  even  be- 
fore a declaration  of  war,  from  th«  ir  territories  in 
Africa,  and  New  York  was  seized  by  the  English. 
De  Ruytcr  recovered  to  his  country  her  possessions 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  on 
Long  Island  and  Barbados.  A battle  between  the 
grand  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  the  Duke  of  York 
commanding  the  English,  and  Opdam  the  Dutch, 
was  fought  on  the  6th  of  June  1665,  in  which  the 
latter,  who  were  vanquished,  lost  nineteen  shipa. 
This  victory  excited  so  much  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  France  and  Denmark  resolved  to  protect 
the  republic.  The  rumour  of  a French  fleet,  under 
Beaufort,  approaching  from  Toulon  to  join  De  Ruy- 
ter,  occasioned  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  (lately  Monk) 
who  now  commanded  the  English,  to  weaken  them, 
by  detaching  Prince  Rupert  with  a fleet  to  watch 
that  of  the  Trench.  The  remainder  of  the  English 
set  sail  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch.  In  a combat, 
which  lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  for  four  days, 
the  English  were  worsted,  and  pursued  upon  the  se- 
cond day  ; and  on  the  third  were  only  saved  by  the 
arrival  of  Prince  Rupert  with  sixteen  fresh  ships  { 
on  the  fourth  the  combatants  were  parted  by  a mist. 
A second  and  equally  bloody  engagement  took  place 
soon  after,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  vanquished ; but 
they  were  soon  in  a condition  to  face  their  enemies, 
by  the  junction  of  Beaufort,  the  French  admiral. 
The  Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames,  conducted 
by  their  illustrious  De  Ruyter.  The  English  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation ; a chain  had 
been  drawn  along  the  river  Medway,  and  some  forti- 
fications had  been  added  to  the  forts  along  the  hank. 
But  these  were  unequal  to  the  invading  force : tlie 
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Dutch  broke  the  chain,  and,  destroying  the  shipping  Bnat, 
iu  their  passage,  advanced  to  Upnerc  Castle,  and  re- 
turned,  after  terrifying  a d insulting  the  coast,  bciag 
only  prevented,  by  the  French  failing  to  join  theta, 
from  laying  London  itself  in  ashrs.  During  ibesr 
transactions,  a plague  had  broken  out  in  the  metro- 
polis,  which  carried  off  about  90,000  of  the  ishahi. 
tants  ; and  a fire,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the 
disuse  of  wooden  buildings  and  narrow  streets,  will 
long  be  called  the  last  great  fire  in  London,  coosu 
med  the  greater  pait  o?  the  city.  By  a stretch  of 
the  regal  power,  which  was  entirely  illegal,  the  city 
was  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  on  a new  and  more  commo- 
dious plan  ; but  when  it  is  considered,  that  London, 
iu  consequence  of  that  arbitrary  order,  rose,  like  s 
pliccnix,  more  beautiful  from  her  ashes,  and  that  the 
plague,  which  before  had  been  seldom,  if  ever,  total- 
ly banished  from  her  unwholesome  and  narrow  aUeyi, 
was  extirpated  by  this  accident,  we  can  scarcely  la- 
ment the  passing  misfortune,  still  less  blame  the  es- 
ertion  of  prerogative  for  a purpose  so  betvcBceat. 

The  fire  of  London  was,  from  the  violence  and  cre- 
dulity of  popular  prejudice,  ascribed  to  the  Papin* ; 
and  Charles  was  obliged,  by  the  parliament  them- 
selves countenancing  this  falsehood,  to  issue  a pro- 
clamation agamst  the  priests  and  Ji  suits,  which,  like 
all  other  proclamations  of  the  land,  were  meant  roo-e 
to  pacify  the  fears  of  Protestauts,  than  to  operate 
against  the  professors  of  the  Romish  faith.  The  ul 
humour  which  the  parliament  displayed  at  the  bad 
execution  of  this  edict,  was  felt  by  Charles  in  dimi- 
nishing his  resources  for  the  war ; and  a treaty  for 

Cace  had  becu  begun  with  the  States,  before  the 
i -mentioned  triumph  of  the  Dutch  arms.  By  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  (10th  July  1667.) 
the  English  were  left  with  no  other  acquisition  than 
New'  York,  while  the  pretended  objects  of  the  quar- 
rel were,  iu  fact,  ceded  to  the  combined  enemy.  The 
public  mind,  however,  soured  by  disasters,  sad  in- 
flamed by  the  late  disgrace,  seemed  to  require  tome 
important  sacrifice  ; and  n Clarendon,  the  prone  mi- 
nister, was  unpopular  with  the  country,  obnosiow 
to  parliament,  and  disagreeable  from  his  very  virtue* 
to  Charles,  there  was  a combination  for  his  rain 
among  all  parties.  When  he  was  impeached  by  par*  hoe* 
liament,  Charles  basely  gave  him  up  : he  retired  iota 
France,  where  he  lived  iu  a private  manner  till  bn1, 
death. 

To  this  war  with  Holland,  a triple  alliance  be- 
tween  the  three  great  Protestant  powers,  Eoglaod,  * | j 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  loon  succeeded  ; but  it  ww 
founded  on  principles  of  too  much  utility  to  be  fm* 
ccrely  cherished  by  Charles.  By  this  league,  which 
was  signed  by  the  wise  and  exalted  Sir  W.  Temple 
on  the  part  of  England,  by  Van  Beunmeheu  for 
Holland,  and  by  D’Ohna  for  Sweden,  the  Netnwksd* 
were  protected  from  France  ) and  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapclle,  (which  the  triple  alliance  produced.) 
all  Europe  seemed  to  be  promised  repose  under  that 
Protestant  confederacy  ; yet,  amidst  tnc  rejoicing*  for 
the  event,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  possessed  more 
, of  Charles's  confidence  than  any  pf  his  ministers,  be- 
trayed, by  an  unguarded  expression,  the  secret  petfi- 
dy  of  his  master.  Notwithstanding  all  thisjpy,*^ 
he,  wc  must  still  have  another  Dutch  war.. 
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am.  Id  turning  our  attention,  at  this  period,  to  the  sis-  £'200  000  and  £300,000.  No  one  as  yet  laspected  Cfitiin. 

ter  kingdom,  wc  find  the  yoke  of  prelacy,  which  the  thefraudthat  was  carrying on.  Lord  Lucas  was  the  jj* 

i*1  * restoration  had  imposed  on  Scotland,  attended  with  first  public  speaker,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  discover, 

*“  the  most  atrocious  oppression.  Middleton,  whose  and  the  boldness  to  express  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

drunkenness  and  cruelties  had  made  his  administra-  while  the  king  himself  was  present,  the  absurdity  of 

Vn  t ion  oP Scottish  affairs  contemptible  as  well  as  odious,  this  useless  waste  of  the  public  money,  and  to  de- 

was  disgraced  in  1663,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lau-  maud  why  the  maintenance  of  the  triple  alliance 

derdale,  who,  with  a dark  and  vindictive  temper,  had  needed  such  supplies. 

yet  the  merit  of  intending  more  lenity  to  his  Presby-  It  may  naturally  be  asked,  who  were  the  king's  Thc 
tcrian  countrymen,  than  the  fury  of  the  prelates,  on  ministers  at  this  disgraceful  period  ? After  the  dis-  admmistra- 

whom  he  was  dependent,  would  permit  him  to  exer*  mission  of  the  old  royalists,  the  administration  of  the  tion. 

cise.  A court  of  ecclesiastical  c«*mmission  traversed  Cabal  succeeded,  so  named  from  the  initial  letters  of 

the  kingdom,  bound  by  no  forms  of  law,  and  confi-  the  five  names,  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham, 

ned  to  no  place  nor  time  of  meeting,  but  established  Ashley,  (afterwards  Shaftesbury,)  and  Lauderdale, 

on  the  strictest  principles  of  the  Spanish  inquisition.  Those  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  ready  to  betray 

The  civil  and  military  affairs  were  subordinate  to  their  king  as  well  as  their  country ; yet  it  is  certain 

them  ; their  sentences  were  pronounced  without  ac-  that  Charles  betrayed  them,  keeping  from  some  of 

u-  cuiaiion,  evidence,  or  defence.  The  soldiery  were  them  the  real  state  of  his  connection  with  France, 

*he  let  loose  upon  the  people  ; all  who  attended,  or  were  and  of  what  he  was  pleaded  to  call  his  religion. 

•tcri-  Gf  attending,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  The  Cabal,  however,  had  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  Ground*  of 

worship,  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported  to  commencing  the  second  Dutch  war ; although  Charles  * n?w  war 

the  plantations.  When  sufferings  too  great  for  hu-  concealed  from  them  the  secret  of  his^  bribe  from  l*>e 

man  patience,  had  at  length  driven  the  Scottish  Pres-  France,  for  fear  they  should  demand  a share  of  it.  u c 

byterians  to  insurrection,  their  defeat  at  Pentland  af-  The  recal  of  Sir  W.  Temple  from  the  H'gue,  and 

forded  a pretext  for  judicial  bloodshed,  as  well  as  fine  the  appointment  of  Downing,  w ho  was  odious  to  the 

and  proscription.  But  the  victims  died  with  such  Dutch,  announced  the  unalterable  intention  of  Eng- 

cxultation,  that  it  was  at  last  difficult  to  procure  ex-  land  to  quarrel.  The  grounds  of  the  quarrel  on  the 

«cutionera.  M Call,  a young  preacher  whom  the  side  of  England  were,  that  a whole  Dutch  fleet  had 

prelates  had  excruciated  to  extort  a confession  of  his  refused,  upon  their  own  coasts,  to  strike  their  sails 

associates,  endured  the  torture  of  the  iron  boot  till  to  a small  English  unarmed  yacht.  But  the  public 

his  leg  was  crushed  and  broken,  and  expired  in  ex-  of  England  did  not  participate  in  this  crime  of  their 

tacy  on  the  scaffold,  exclaiming,  with  a sublime  en-  government ; it  was  even  necessary  to  prorogue  par- 

thusiasm,  M Farewell,  thou  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  ! Iiament,  lest  the  general  opinion  should  be  expressed, 

farewell,  world  and  time  ! farewell,  weak  and  frail  Such  was  the  public  feeling,  that  when  the  Dutch 

body  ! Welcome  eternity ! welcome  angfcls  and  taints ! deputies  were  sent  to  beg  peace  from  Charles,  the 

welcome  Saviour  of  the  world ! and  welcome  God,  people  of  England  followed  their  coaches  with  tears, 

the  Judge  of  all  1**  and  the  court  was  obliged  to  remove  them  to  Hamp- 

To w ards  the  conclusion  of  an  unfortunate  and  ton,  from  the  eyes  of  the  public  ; a device  which  on- 
disgraceful  war,  the  king  was  compelled  to  mitigate  ly  increased  the  general  pity. 

every  where  the  rigours  of  government ; and  when  he  A variety  of  events  gave  notice  to  the  English,  that 
had  sacrificed  Clarendon,  the  prelates  lost  their  chief  the  war  against  Holland  was  but  a pan  of  Charles's 
•upport.  The  violence  of  the  Scottish  archbishops  had  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  faith 
also  been  artfully  fomented  by  Lauderdale,  till  it  reach*  and  liberty.  When  he  wanted  more  money,  and 
ed  a crisis  destructive  to  themselves.  A milder  admi-  dreaded  to  apply  to  parliament,  he  seized  the  issues 
lustration  succeeded,  and  the  nation  began  to  breathe  of  the  exchequer  ; a measure  which  filled  the  mercan- 
agiin  under  the  auspices  of  Tweed  ale,  Kincardine,  tile  world  with  bankruptcy  and  distress. 

and  Sir  Robcn  Murray,  and  enjoyed  for  a time,  if  The  Duke  of  York,  already  deeming  himself  indc-  Duke 
not  the  blessings  of  liberty,  at  least  those  of  a hu-  pendent  of  public  opinion,  had  openly  declared  his  0f  York 
mane  and  impartial  government.  After  the  fall  of  conversion  to  popery;  and  Charles,  for  the  sake  of  declare*  bit 
Clarendon,  the  most  unprincipled  part  of  Charles's  the  professors  of  that  religion,  issued  a declaration  of  conversion 
rcijjn  was  yet  to  be  acted.  Clarendon  is  accused  of  indulgence  of  conscience,  and  asserting  a dispensing  to 
having  connived  at  his  receiving  money  from  France  power  in  the  crown.  No  pretence  of  toleration  could 
unknown  to  his  people;  but  this  heavy  charge  is  not  reconcile  the  English  to  this  usurpation  ; for  it  was 
proved  against  him,  (adduced  by  Ddrymple  in  his  justly  said,  that  if  the  king  could  dispense  with  one 
JMemoin).  That  Charles  had  been,  from  the  first  law,  he  might  dispense  with  all ; and  the  pretence  of 
he  year*  of  bis  reign,  guilty  of  this  meanness,  is,  however,  general  toleration  was  known,  besides,  to  be  a false 
certain  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1670,  he  one.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Dutch,  attacked  by 
signed  an  agreement  with  Louis  XIV  , by  which  Louis  by  laud,  and  by  the  navies  of  England  and 
ry*  the  king  of  England  waste  receive  a 200,000  a year,  France  by  sea,  aod  deserted  by  Sweden,  seemed  on  the 
and  the  king  of  France  was  to  assist  in  establishing  point  of  being  sacrificed.  Louis's  declaration  of  war 
JPopery  and  despotic  power  in  England  : both  were  4lad  at  least  a bold  and  open,  although  a shameless 
to  unite  in  the  plan  of  destroying  the  Dutch  repub-  effrontery  ; Charles's  declaration  was  not  issued  till 
lie.  Id  the  very  year  that  Cnarles  signed  this  mfa-  he  had  attempted  to  pilfer  their  Smyrna  fleet  from 
moui  treaty,  the  commons,  deluded  by  his  declara-  the  unfortunate  republic,  and  after  he  Imd  bren  dis* 
tioi » about  the  triple  alliance,  voted  him  between  graced  and  disappointed  in  the  attempt.  War  was 
vut.  IV.  PART  R.  4 O 
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Britain,  declared  with  Holland  on  the  17th  of  March  1672  ; 
^ and  in  May,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Eng* 
land  were  attacked  by  De  Ruyter,  when  a dreadful 
but  indecisive  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  loss,  though 
nearly  equal,  was  rather  heavier  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  At  night  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not 
followed  by  their  opponents.  On  that  day  perished 
the  gallant  Admiral  Sandwich,  ou  board  his  own 
ship,  which  took  fire : though  warned  of  her  state, 
he  preferred  death  to  surviving  an  uomerited  reflection 
on  his  courage,  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  basely 
and  undeservedly  thrown  out.  Three  other  engage- 
ments were  fought  in  the  course  of  this  war,  during 
the  succeeding  year  1673 ; two  off  the  sands  of 
Schonvelt,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tcxcl. 
In  this  last  combat,  the  famous  De  Ruyter  and 
Tromp  were  opposed  to  the  English  Admirals  Prince 
Rupert  and  Sprague ; and  Sprague  was  drowned  in 
the  action  by  a shot  which  sunk  his  boat,  as  lie  was 
passing  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board  a third  ship,  after 
two  in  which  he  fought  had  been  torn  to  pieces. 
But  the  engagement  was,  like  all  those  of  the  second 
Dutch  war,  bloody  but  indecisive. 

The  Dutch  The  Dutch  had,  during  these  events,  appealed  in 
sue  in  vain  vain  to  the  remorseless  hearts  of  Charles  and  Louis 
for  peace.  for  pit*  and  peace.  The  terms  offered  by  Louis 
would  have  utterly  annihilated  their  independence  : 
those  offered  by  Charles  were,  if  possible,  more  in- 
sulting. After  this  refusal,  despair  and  popular  fury 
drove  them  to  perpetrate  the  sacrifice  of  the  De  Wits, 
a tragedy  which  is  at  once  the  foulest  blot  in  their 
history,  and  yet  the  prelude  to  its  most  glorious  events. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
his  country  and  its  forlorn  hopes  were  fixed,  replied, 
with  just  elevation  of  snul,  to  Charles  and  Louis, 
when  they  told  him  that  he  should  live  to  see  his 
country  undone,  14  AW  l shall  die  III  the  last  ditch.*' 
Tiie  English,  as  Well  as  Dutch,  were  indebted  for 
the  speedy  assertion  of  their  liberties,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  English  parliament  during  1(573.  They  plainly 
The  pariia-  told  Charles,  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  dispensing 
meat  bold-  power  which  he  had  claimed  in  his  declaration  of  in* 
diligence  ; and  when  he  gave  au  ambiguous  answer, 
,c  ,n**"  they  insisted  on  a more  explicit  one.  They  prepared 
1673.  to  attack  his  ministers.  The  famous  test  act  against 
popery  was  passed,  which  struck  the  staff  of  lord 
high  treasurer  from  the  hand  of  Clifford,  and  that  of 
lord  admiral  from  the  king’s  brother.  Charles  de- 
clined a conflict  with  his  parliament,  and  revoked  his 
dispensing  claim.  But  when  his  ministers  found  that 
he  intended  to  expose  them  to  the  vengeance  of  parlia- 
ment, the  cabal  made  the  same  turn  with  their  master. 
Shaftesbury,  saying  aloud,  that  the  prince  who  for* 
sook  himself  deserved  to  be  forsaken,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  urged  the  repeal  of 
those  unconstitutional  acts  in  which  he  bad  so  deeply 
participated. 

Parliament  The  parliament,  which  had  adjourned  in  the  spring 
meet*  Oc-  Gf  i^7gt  met  again  in  October.  Hitherto  they  had 
to  rtr  1673.  resjftte(j  the  jn  Fomr  material  points,  but  their 

opposition,  and  even  impeachment  of  ministers,  was 
not  conducted  with  that  indignation  at  the  Dutch 
war,  which  it  is  certain  was  felt  throughout  the  na- 
tion. In  the  session  which  commenced  in  October, 
a more  decided  spirit  appeared.  They  remonstrated 


with  anger  at  the  proposed  marriage,  whieh  wum*  ha. 
negotiating  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  a Print**  w. 
of  Modena.  They  voted  the  standing  army  a grK.&uibil 
vance,  and  declared  that  they  would  grant  no  ©or* 
aupply,  unless  it  appeared  that  the  Dutch  were  ua. 
reasonable  in  their  terms.  To  cut  short  tucse  dis- 
agrecable  altercations,  the  king  resolved  to  protugs* 
the  parliament,  and  with  that  intention  went  uium.^T 
pectcdly  to  the  House  of  Peers,  from  whence  be  mu r 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod  for  the  commons  to  attend. 

It  happened  that  the  usher  and  the  speaker  met 
nearly  at  the  door  of  the  house,  but  the  speaker  be- 
ing within,  some  of  the  members  suddenly  shut  the 
door  and  cried  to  the  chair ; on  which  the  following 
motions  were  tumultuously  made:  that  the  aUunce 
with  France  was  a grievance,  that  the  evil  councilors 
of  the  king  were  a grievance,  that  the  Earl  of  Liu- 
dvr  dale  was  a grievance  ; but  as  the  usher  knocked 
violently  at  the  door,  and  the  speaker  leapt  from  the 
chair,  the  house  rose  in  great  confusion. 

Parliament  had  been  prorogued  to  give  the  Duke  Pirl*« 
of  Yoik  time  to  finish  his  marriage,  but  the  kiBg,t’f»& 
necessities  obliged  him  to  call  them  again.  By  ttietr 
unaltered  sentiments,  the  king  saw  t hit  he  had  no 
more  hopes  of  supplies  for  so  ouious  a w ar.  He  there- 
fore affected  to  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  his  p*rlu- 
ment,  and  by  their  advice  concluded  a peace  with  the 
Dutch.  All  possessions  were  restored  to  the  nine 
condition  as  before  the  war  ; the  honour  of  the  Big 
was  ceded  by  the  states,  who  agreed  also  to  pat ^ ^ 
nearly  L.  300,000  to  the  king.  A body  of  English 
troops  still  remained  in  the  employment  of  France, 
which  Charles  said  he  was  prevented  by  treaty  from 
recalling  ; but  he  secretly  promised  the  Dutch  that 
they  should  not  be  recruited,  a promise  which  he  was 
not  honest  enough  to  keep. 

The  interval  from  the  separate  peace  between  Enff-  C*** 
land  and  the  United  Provinces,  to  the  peace  of  Ni 
meguen,  was  chiefly  employed  by  Charles  in  attempts** 
to  obtain  money  from  France  ; in  which  he  was  son*- 
times  more,  sometimes  less  successful,  and  in  varioui 
false  professions,  promises,  and  other  devices  to  de- 
ceive his  parliament  and  his  people,  in  which  he  uni- 
formly failed.  Though  neither  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  connection  with  France,  nor  his  design  of  in- 
troducing Popery  into  England,  were  known  st  that 
time,  as  they  now  are,  yet  there  were  not  wautiag 
many  indications  of  the  king's  disposition,  and  of  the 
general  tendency  of  his  designs.  Reasonable  person! 
apprehended,  that  the  supplies  asked  were  intruded 
to  be  used,  not  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  Europe, 
but  for  subduing  the  parliament  and  people  who 
should  give  them ; and  the  great  antipathy  of  the  btuk 
of  the  nation  to  Popery,  caused  many  to  be  more 
clear-sighted  in  discovering,  and  more  rcsolnte  in  ns 
suiting,  the  designs  of  the  court,  than  they  probably 
would  have  shewn  themselves  if  civil  liberty  alow 
had  been  concerned. 

In  the  interval  already  mentioned,  the  comir-osi 
twice  addressed  the  king  against  the  marriage  of 
Duke  of  York  with  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  al- 
though it  was  already  celebrated  by  proxy.  Tbey 
drew  up  votes  and  addresses  against  standing  armies. 

Nor  were  the  efforts  of  parliament  confined  to  the 
army  alone;  they  addressed  against  national  gde- 
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Britain,  vances,  against  the  king's  ministers,  they  examined 
Buckingham  and  Arlington  at  their  bar,  they  com* 
*16'”  repeatedly  against  Lauderdale,  they  pre- 

pared to  impeach  Danby,  and  supplies  were  refused 
almost  as  often  as  they  were  asked.  The  king,  on 
the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  sentiments 
of  liberty,  by  setting  on  foot  a bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  imposing  the  oath  of  non-resistance  on 
members  of  parliament,  and  on  all  in  public  stations. 
But  after  it  was  carried  through  the  lords,  Charles 
found  he  could  not  venture  it  If)  the  commons. 

In  vain  Charles  hoped,  by  giving  his  brother’s 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  re- 
cover the  popularity  which  he  and  his  brother  had 
lost.  Whrlc  the  minds  of  men  were  agitated  by  the 
obvious  designs  of  Charles,  by  abhorrence  at  the 
bigotry  of  the  Duke,  and  by  a general  consternation 
for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  rumour 
of  a Popish  ploty  for  the  universal  massacre  of  the 
oMvJaon  Protestants,  gained  a ready  and  too  facile  belief, 
f .»  Popish  The  reporters  of  this  design  were  obscure  persons, 
at.  Kirby,  a chemist  ; Tong,  a weak  credulous  cler- 
gyman ; and  Titus  Oates,  likewise  a clergyman, 
but  one  of  the  most  abandoned  of  miscreants,  de- 
posed to  an  account  of  a plot  formed  among  the 
Papists,  for  burning  London,  putting  the  Protes- 
tants to  death,  and  assassinating  the  king  and  his 
brother.  By  making  the  king  an  object  of  the 
pretended  assassination,  the  suspicion  was  prevented 
of  its  having  been  forged  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
disaffected.  The  alarm  spread  instantly  over  the  na- 
tion ; accident  after  accident,  arising  in  a manner  un- 
paralleled in  history,  concurred  to  maintain  the  delu- 
sion ; letters  were  seized,  which  discovered  the  Duke 
of  York's  correspondence  with  France,  against  the 
religion  and  interests  of  his  country  ; Danby’s  cor- 
respondence was  also  detected,  whkrfi  involved  Charles 
in  similar  disgrace.  Above  all,  the  murder  of  God- 
frey, who,  in  his  office  of  magistrate!  had  made  pub- 
lie  the  plot,  made  every  Protestant  imagine  he  felt 
the  dagger  at  his  throat. 

This  plot  was  greedily  adopted  as  an  engine  against 
the  court,  by  the  popular  party  ; more,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, from  blind  credulity,  than  from  deliberate  in- 
justice ; yet  the  proceedings  that  were  founded  upon 
it  were  truly  disgraceful.  Coleman,  father  Ireland, 
Grove,  Pickering,  and  other  innocent  men,  suffered 
death  for  the  supposed  conspiracy,  on  the  contradic- 
tory testimony  of  incredible  witnesses,  and  after  trials 
in  which  the  judge  and  juries  seemed  to  be  the  abet- 
tors of  perjury.  For  two  years,  the  Protestant  cre- 
dulity and  vengeance  were  satiated  from  time  to  time 
with  such  legal  murders , till  the  execution  of  the  ve- 
nerable Lord  Strafford  called  forth  some  pity  and  re- 
Hamenc  morse  in  the  public  mind.  In  the  midst  of  these  fu- 
oljed.  rious  proceedings,  the  parliament,  which  had  sat  for 
17  years,  was  dissolved.  The  succeeding  one  was 
actuated  by  the  same  immeasurable  hatred  of  Popery 
cm  the  one  hand,  which  throws  so  much  discredit  on 
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their  judgment  and  charity  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  Britain, 
by  a jealousy  of  the  king's  power,  and  a regard  to  /*— ■ • 

the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  which,  though  debased  by  C"J 
its  connection  with  baser  prejudices  in  religion,  was 
ultimately  conducive  to  the  greatest  public  good.  It  is 
to  this  parliament  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Habeas  habeas 
Corpus  act,  the  most  important  barrier  that  was  ever  cOIpU,  act 
raised  against  the  personal  oppression  of  the  subject  pa^cd. 
in  a modern  or  ancient  commonwealth.  The  stand- 
ing army,  and  the  king's  guards,  were  in  the  same 
session  voted  tube  illegal.  But  the  inefficacy  of  mere 
laws  in  defence  of  the  subject,  when  opposed  to  un- 
principled administrations,  had  been  so  sensibly  felt, 
that  the  commons  iustly  deemed  their  work  incom- 
plete, unless  the  Duke  of  York  were  excluded  from 
the  succession  to  the  crown.  A bill,  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  him  was  prepared,  and  pass- 
ed the  Houie  of  Commons  ; but  being  vigorously 
resisted  by  the  court,  by  the  church,  and  by  the  To- 
ries, it  was  lost  in  ih.*  House  of  Lords.  The  restric- 
tions offered  by  the  king  to  be  put  upon  a Popish 
successor,  are  supposed  to  have  been  among  the  most 
powerful  of  thoic  means  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  success  in  opposing  the  bill.  During  these  agi- 
tations, the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  king's  desire,  had 
retired  to  Brussels  ; but  an  indisposition  of  the  king's 
brought  him  back  to  England,  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  any  similar  accident*  to  aserrt  his  right  to  the 
throne.  After  prevailing  upon  Charles  to  disgrace 
his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had 
become  exceedingly  popular,  James  retired  to  Scot- 
land, under  pretence  of  quieting  the  apprehensious  of 
the  English  nation,  but  in  reality  to  strengthen  his 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  seces- 
sion served  still  more  to  inflame  the  country  party, 
who  were  strciugly  attached  to  Monmouth,  and  were 
resolved  to  support  him  against  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  milder  administration  in  Scotland,  which  had 
taken  place  under  Twccdale  and  Murray,  was  of  short 
continuance.  Lauderdale,  at  first  the  friend  and  as-  Proeeed- 
•ociate  in  government  of  those  Scottish  patriots,  and  in**ju. 
a favourer  of  the  Presbyterians,  abandoned  the  inter-  ®c01 
ests  of  his  country  and  humanity,  and  his  administra- 
tion relapsed  into  the  same  tyranny  from  which  he 
had  relieved  it.  The  object  of  the  court  in  sanction- 
ing his  oppressions,  was  to  make  Scotland,  in  its  state 
of  servitude,  an  instrument  to  accomplish  the  servi- 
tude of  England ; and  it  was  an  article  in  Charles's 
second  treaty  with  the  French  monarch,  to  which 
Lauderdale  was  privy,  that  the  Scotch  army  was  to 
be  brought  to  co-operate  with  the  French  troops  for 
the  establishment  of  Charles's  absolute  power.  In 
proportion  as  the  seventies  of  government  increased, 
the  field  and  armed  conventicles  of  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians grew  more  numerous.  Yet  it  was  not  un- 
til these  severities  had  been  carried  to  the  last  ex- 
treme, it  was  not  until  the  letters  of  intercommuning  * 
had  been  issued,  that  law-burrowsf  had  been  taken 
out  by  the  king  against  his  whole  subjects  ; and  that 


• Letter*  of  intarrommuning,  were  writ*  of  outlawry  against  those  who  failed  to  appear  at  the  council,  and  con  few  their 
guilt  in  attending  conventicle*.  At  a moderate  computation,  1 7,000  persons  of  either  sex  were  objects  of  persecution  on  this 
charge. 

+ An  individual,  by  an  application  on  oath,  may  obtain,  by  the  Scotch  law,  a law-burrows,  corresponding  nearly  to  swear- 
ing the  peace  againxt  an*  one,— a process,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  applicable  to  individual*  ; a government  swearing  the 
pease  against  it*  subjects,  wo*  a new  spectacle.  By  these  writs,  the  persons  were  bound,  under  penalty  of  being  outlawed,  to 
do  what  it  was  not  in  their  power,  to  prevent  conventicle*. 
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6000  lawless  Highlanders  had  been  let  loose  upon  the 
low  countries,  which  they  filled  with  robberies,  tor- 
tures, and  outrage,  in  every  shape.  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  until  an  insurrection  had  been  purposely  excited 
by  the  government,  that  the  persecuted  conventicles 
had  recourse  to  arms. 

The  conduct  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  the  chief 
actor  in  these  scenes  of  violence,  was  completely  ap- 
proved and  justified  at  court ; but  in  consequence, 
probably,  ol  the  state  of  politics  in  England,  at  the 
time  when  the  Whigs  were  strongest  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  some  of  the  grievances  were  in  part  re- 
dressed, and  the  Highlanders  and  law-burrows  were 
recalled ; but  the  persecution  of  conventicles  conti- 
nued, and  indemnity  was  granted  for  every  species  of 
violence  in  suppressing  them.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Archbishop  Sharpe  by  a troop  of  fanatics, 
who  had  been  driven  to  madness  by  his  oppressions, 
an  act  committed  by  a few  individuals  was  imputed 
to  the  whole  fanatic  sect,  (so  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion was  called  by  government,)  and  those  who  at- 
tended field  or  armed  conventicles  were  ordered  to  be 
indiscriminately  massacred.  A rising  was  at  last 
produced  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  the  insur- 
gents, though  undisciplined  peasants,  defeated  the 
infamous  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Dundee,  and  took  possession  of  Glasgow. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  with  an  army 
from  England  to  subdue  them  ; but,  lest  the  gene- 
rous mildness  of  his  nature  should  prevail,  he  had 
sealed  orders,  which  he  was  not  to  open  till  in  sight 
of  the  rebels,  but  to  fall  upon  them  without  previous 
negotiation.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  Monmouth 
attacked  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  where  the  Scot- 
tish peasants,  headed  only  by  their  clergy,  were  soon 
defeated.  Four  hundred  were  killed  in  the  field,  and 
a body  of  1200,  who  surrendered  at  discretion,  were 
preserved  from  massacre  by  the  humanity  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

During  these  troubles,  the  king  had  made  a vain 
attempt  to  obtain  a little  popularity,  by  removing  a 
prince  who  was  odious  to  so  large  a part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  by  sending  his  brother  James  out  of  the 
kingdom.  In  vain,  also,  had  lie  attempted  to  break 
the  opposite  party,  by  making  their  leaders,  Sunder- 
land, Halifax,  and  Essex,  his  ministers,  and  by  framing 
a new  council,  into  which  a still  greater  number  of  the 
popular  party  was  brought,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
Shaftesbury  himself  was  placed.  Charles  made  those 
men  his  counsellors,  but  ne  concealed  from  them  his 
intentions,  and  his  secret  transactions  with  France, 
and  gave  his  confidence  to  an  opposite  party.  The 
Duke  of  York,  though  abroad,  still  exercised  an 
influence  which  became  paramount  after  an  illness 
with  which  the  king  was  seized  ; on  which  occasion 
James  returned,  ana  persuaded  his  brother  to  send 
Monmouth  into  the  same  banishment  from  which  he 
had  himself  returned.  As  the  parliament  of  1679 
was  as  strongly  in  the  popular  interests  as  their  pre- 
decessors, Charles  determined  to  dissolve  it,  and  to 
call  another  in  1680. 

After  this,  Charles,  during  eighteen  months,  avoid- 
ed calling  a new  parliament,  ana  mployed  the  inter- 
mediate space  in  securing  a great  part  of  the  nation 


in  defence  of  bis  brother  and  himself ; in  dummar  traik 
from  the  ministry  his  popular  ministers,  Essex,  Hdi*  — v— 
fax,  and  Shaftesbury  ; and  in  increasing  his  array,  byClllJ^U 
his  brother's  advice.  The  opponents  of  the  court  1'"* 
were,  in  the  mean  time,  neither  idle  nor  timid.  Moo- 
mouth  returned  from  exile  without  Wave,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  and  triumph  by  the  people.  Shaftrs- 
bury,  the  popular  leader,  at  the  head  of  a band  of 
nobility,  formed  a project  to  impeach  the  Duke  of 
York  as  a Popish  recusant.  Addresses  from  bodies 
of  the  nobility,  from  counties,  and  from  boroughs, 
against  Popery,  and  petitions  for  a new  parliament, 
came  to  the  king  from  all  quarters.  These  the 
court  counteracted  by  procuring  addresses  from  a 
party,  which  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  peti- 
tioning Whigs  j and  the  nation  was  divided  into  tiro 
violent  parties  of  petitioners  and  abhorrers.  The  Mra: 
commons  of  that  parliament,  which  Charles  thought**1^, 
proper  to  assemble  in  1680,  after  these  agitations,  • 
was  as  unruly  as  the  former.  Pressing,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, for  the  favourite  exclusion  bill,  they  de- 
termined  against  granting  all  supplies  to  the  king  un- 
til it  should  be  carried.  Charles  determined,  there- 
fore, to  dissolve  them,  and  sent  his  usher  of  the  black 
rod  for  that  purpose  to  the  house,  whilst  thry  wneWiwa 
blending  an  absurd  resolution  respecting  the  burning &****■• 
of  London  by  the  Papists,  with  another  highly  to 
their  hooour,  for  emancipating  their  fellow  Protest- 
ants, the  dissenters,  from  the  intoleraat  laws  still  sub- 
sisting against  them. 

It  was  doubtful  if  Charles  would  ever  call  another 
parliament ; but  the  support  which  he  had  received 
from  the  church  party,  determined  him  to  try  a new 
election,  in  spite  of  the  popular  majorities  which  hid 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  commons.  He  summoned Awwpft 
the  new'  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  a place  re- 
markable  for  its  loyalty;  intending,  by  this  prrfc*<lUs 
rcncc,  to  shew  his  displeasure  at  London.  Bui  this 
innovation  raised  new  objects  of  passion ; for  the 
king's  aversion  to  his  capital  was  construed  into 
aversion  at  his  people.  In  this  fourth  pafhsment  of 
the  present  reign,  the  country  party  still  prevailed. 

It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  same  members,  who 
chose  the  same  speaker,  and  who  instantly  fell  into 
the  same  measures,— the  impeachment  of  Danbji  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  against  dissenters,  the  inquiry  in- 
to the  Popish  plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion.  A dis- 
pute with  this  parliament  respecting  Fitzharro,  so 
Irish  Papist,  who  pretended  to  confess  the  secret  of 
another  popish  plot,  more  tremendous  than  the  list, 
gave  the  king  a pretence  for  dissolving  them.  Tbe^i 
king  imprisoned  Fitzbarris ; the  commons  avowed  nx**’ 
his  cause,  and  wished  to  impeach  him  themselves, » 
order  to  protect  him.  This,  however,  was  but  ii» 
pretence  for  the  dissolution.  Charles  had  secured^- 
to  himself  a good  pension  from  France,  and  was  de- 
termined to  have  no  more  parliaments.  This  was, 
indeed,  a condition  on  which  he  was  base  enough  to 
receive  his  stipend  from  Louis.  The  measure  ol 
dissolution  was  exceedingly  successful.  The  mon 
flattering  addresses  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ; the  cries  of  divme  right,  aud  indiscnmmite 
obedience,  for  a time  overwhelmed  the  voice  of  liber- 
ty ; and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other,  to  tu* 
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■w  the  greatest  share  in  the  glorious  work  of  slavery,— 
by  securing  to  the  king  for  the  present,  and  to  the 
duke  after  him,  absolute,  unlimited  obedience. 

The  whole  history  of  »he  rest  of  Charles’s  reign, 
exhibits  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  attacks  on  the 
% lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  The 
j character  of  the  government  appeared  first,  and  with 
■i*d.  the  most  hideous  features,  in  Scotland.  Thither 
the  Duke  of  York  had  been  permitted  to  go,  after 
a temporary  exile  from  Britain;  and  here  he  exerted, 
during  his  administration  of  that  kingdom,  a tyranny, 
if  possible,  more  frightful  than  that  of  Lauderdale. 
The  wretched  remains  of  the  fugitive  Covenanters, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Cameronians,  from  the* 
name  of  one  of  their  clerical  leaders,  having  publicly 
abjured  allegiance  to  government,  their  executions 
were  conducted,  wherever  they  were  found,  with 
every  circumstance  of  torture  and  cruelty.  The  in- 
nocent were  artfully  involved  in  the  sacrifice.  Avail- 
ing itself  of  the  frantic  and  fanatical  delusion  which 
the  cruelties  of  government  had  created,  the  privy 
council  intermixed  its  tortures  with  the  most  ensna- 
ring questions: — Was  Sharpe’s  death  murder  ? Was 
the  rising  at  Both  well’s  bridge  rebellion  ? Is  Charles 
a rightful  king,  or  a tyrant  i The  victims  of  rage 
and  suspicion,  too  sincere,  or  by  torture  made  un- 
able to  prevaricate,  were  dismissed  from  their  tor- 
mentors to  the  justiciary  court,  and  from  thence  to 
the  scaffold.  James  himself  assisted,  it  is  certain,  at 
one  of  those  tortures,  from  choice,  when  Sprcul  was 
exposed  to  the  question,  and  endured  it  twice  almo&t 
without  intermission. 

f the  The  most  illustrious  object  of  this  tyranny,  in 
Scotland,  was  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  (son  to  the  no- 
• bleman  already  executed  in  Charles’s  reign),  a man 
whose  only  fault  seems  to  have  been  submission  to 
the  oppressive  system  under  which  his  country  had 
hitherto  groaned,  although  that  v«ry  submission 
sprung  from  a love  of  peace,  rather  than  an  appro- 
bation of  its  enormities.  When  a contradictory  test 
of  loyalty  was  prescribed  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
Argyle  accepted  the  test  as  a privy  counsellor,  with 
an  explanation,  that  he  took  it  as  far  as  it  was  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  the  Protestant  faith.  For  this 
explanation,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and,  by  the 
most  infamous  perversion  of  the  most  innocent  words, 
a charge  of  treason  was  made  out  against  him.  Naim, 
a superannuated  judge,  who  was  brought  at  midnight 
to  make  a majority  on  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment, 
fell  asleep  while  the  proceedings  were  read,  and 
was  wakened  to  give  kis  vote.  A jury  of  Argyle’s 
personal  enemies  brought  him  in  guilty.  Argyle 
escaped  from  prison,  but  sentence  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  him.  After  tne  fall  of  the  exclusion- 
ists,  and  the  dismission  of  parliament,  the  Duke  was 
recalled  to  England,  but  Scotland  enjoyed  no  relief 
from  the  change  of  administration. 

The  Tories  endeavoured  to  signalize  their  victory 
* by  similar  judicial  enormities  in  England.  Shaftes- 
,gU  bury  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  and  the 
>n.  king  himself  condescended  to  solicit  and  to  suborn 
witnesses  against  him.  As  far  as  swearing  would 
go,  the  treason  was  made  out  by  infamous  witnesses. 
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A London  grand  jury,  however,  acquitted  Shaftes-  Britain, 
bury,  and  a shout  of  joy  was  given  by  the  spccta-  'mm* 

tors  in  court  when  the  verdict  was  announced.  Col-  , 

ledge,  an  obscure  sharer  in  the  pretended  conspiracy, 
was  tried  at  Oxford,  where  opposite  principles  pre- 
vailed. Ilis  notes  of  defence  were  taken  from  him 
on  the  way  to  trial,  and  he  was  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  a jury  predetermined  on  his  murder.  The 
populace,  too,  shouted  at  this  verdict,  for  joy  that 
a Whig  was  to  be  put  to  death,  as  those  of  London 
had  rejoiced  at  Shaftesbury’s  acquittal.  To  give  an 
account,  as  Mr  Fox  has  observed,  of  all  the  oppres-  Oppressions 
eion  of  this  period,  would  be  to  enumerate  every  ar-  in  England, 
rest,  every  trial,  every  sentence,  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  subjects.  Pilkington,  Colt, 
and  Oates,  were  fined  each  L.  100,000  for  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Sir  Patience 
Ward,  formerly  mayor,  who  gave  evidence  for  Pil- 
kington, was  sued  for  perjury,  and  condemned  to  the 
pillory  ; a sentence  intended  to  deter  all  witnesses 
from  appearing  in  favour  of  those  who  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  court. 

That  the  subjugation  of  the  people  might  be  com-  pf0cee^ 
plete,  measures  of  a more  general  nature  were  a-  jng,  rc. 
dopted.  By  the  law  of  England,  the  validity  of  •peering 
charters  of  corporations  might  be  inquired  into  by  a *etnng 
writ  of  Quo  Warranto.  The  profligate  judge  Jef-  ^teri! 
freys  suggested  to  the  king,  that  most  of  them  c *r 
might  be  annulled  by  such  an  inquiry.  First  the  1683. 
charter  of  London,  and  then  those  of  almost  all  the 
other  corporations  iu  England,  were  cither  forfeited, 
or  extorted  from  their  proprietors.  By  this  direct 
outrage  on  the  rights  of*subjects,  a way  was  opened 
to  have  the  choice  of  magistrates,  of  juries,  and  of 
members  of  parliament,  subjected  to  the  will  of  the 
crown.  It  is  needless  to  mention  on  what  frivolous 
grounds  these  actions  were  maintained  and  sanctioned 
by  the  corrupt  judgments  of  the  king’s  bench.  The 
most  trifling  deviations  from  the  terms  of  ancient 
charters, — tne  most  insignificant  offences  against  ob- 
solete laws, — were  made  the  pretences  for  forfeiting 
charters.  The  charter  of  St  Ives  was  attacked,  be- 
cause the  borough  had  four  constables  instead  of 
three,  and  three  serjeanta-at  mace  instead  of  two. 

One  of  the  complaints  against  Oxford  was,  that  the 
fair  was  held  in  one  place  instead  of  another. 

While  the  Duke  of  York  in  Scotland,  and  the  Assoc!*- 
King  in  England,  were  proceeding  to  the  last  ag-  tiun  of 
gression  on  the  constitution,  a band  of  friends  had  patriot:, 
associated  to  consult  what  means  were  left,  or  what 
others  might  be  devised,  for  delivering  their  coun- 
try from  the  dreadful  servitude  into  which  it  had  fal- 
len. The  leaders  of  this  secret  association  were 
Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Russel,  Essex,  Algernon, 

Sidney,  and  Hambdcn,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
patriot.  As  the  evidence  against  this  party  was  gi- 
ven by  the  basest  of  its  partizans,  when,  from  hopes 
of  pardon  they  were  led  to  mix  falsehood  with  truth, 
the  designs  of  the  association  must  still  be  consider- 
ed as  doubtful.  That  they  meant  to  levy  war  against 
the  king,  may  be  suspected,  but  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. * That  which  is  certain  in  this  affair,  is,  that 
they  had  com  nutted  no  overt  act  of  treason,  and 


■ Fox’s  Introductory  Chapter  to  the  Reign  of  James  II.  p 46. 
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that  the  condemnation  of  Russel  and  Sidney,  who 
suffered  for  it,  was  a flagrant  violation  of  law  and 
justice.  An  inferior  conspiracy  was  in  the  mean 
time  held  among  the  agents  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the 
city,  who  carried  on  projects  unknown  to  Monmouth 
and  the  other  six.  They  met  at  the  house  of  Rum- 
bold,  an  old  republican  officer,  now  a maltster,  who 
possessed  a farm  called  Ryehouse,  and  their  conspi- 
racy was  from  thence  denominated  the  Ryehouse 
Plot.  They  had  laid  a plan,  we  are  told,  for  assas- 
sinating the  king  • yet  no  concerted  design,  as  Mr 
Hume*  acknowledge*,  had  been  laid,  and  the  whole 
was  little  more  than  loose  dircoursc,  the  overflow- 
ings of  their  zeal  and  rancour.  Before  the  conspi- 
racy Had  been  detected,  Shaftesbury  fled  to  Hol- 
land, and  died.  Keiling,  one  of  the  associates  of 
the  city,  revealed  the  inferior  plot,  and  others,  who 
were  arrested,  confessed  their  associates  ; and  some 
of  the  obscure  partisans  were  executed,  whose  con- 
fession in  death,  it  was  hoped,  would  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  witnessing  the  executions  of  Russel 
and  Sidney.  The  particulars  of  the  fate  and  trial 
of  those  illustrious  men,  will  be  seen  under  the  re- 
spective articles  of  their  names  in  this  work.  Mon- 
mouth fled  to  the  continent  ; Lord  Grey  was  ar- 
rested, but  escaped  from  the  messenger;  Howard,  who 
was  found  concealed  in  a chimney, — a lurking  place 
suited  to  the  baseness  of  a wretch  who  turned  evi- 
dence against  Sidney  and  Hambden,  suffered  only  by 
a large  fine  ; and  Essex,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  virtuous  men  of  the  age,  fell  by  a voluntary 
death/  Armstrong,  one  of  the  chief  associates,  was 
refused  the  common  benefit  of  law  to  be  heard  by 
counsel ; “ You  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  law,’* 
said  the  Judge  Jeffreys  ; “ by  the  grace  of  God,  you 
shall  be  executed  upon  Friday  next/' 

Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  a Scottish  patriot  connect- 
ed with  those  in  England,  was  sent  to  Scotland, 
where,  contrary'  to  the  laws,  written  depositions,  ex- 
torted by  torture  out  of  court,  were  read  to  the 
jury.  He  suffered  with  several  of  his  countrymen  ; 
but  most  of  the  Scottish  associates  fled  to  Holland, 
and  returned  at  the  Revolution.  Spence,  the  Earl 
of  Argyle'i  secretary,  suffered  the  torture  twice, 
and  Carstairs  for  a complete  hour,  but  neither  would 
confess,  till  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  not  be 
made  evidences.  Mr  Gordon  of  Earlstone  was 
brought  before  the  council  to  be  tortured,  ^after  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  king’s  orders,  but 
when  the  infernal  engines  were  shewn  to  him,  horror 
drove  him  instantly  into  madness. 

The  government  of  Charles  was  now  as  absolute 
as  that  of  any  tyrant  in  Europe  ; but  as  if  to  please 
his  subjects  by  an  act  of  popularity,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  marry  the  Lady  Anne,  his  niece,  to  Prince 
George,  brother  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  This 
was  the  last  remarkable  transaction  of  his  reign. 
On  the  2d  of  February  1685,  be  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  the  apoplexy ; and  though  he  recovered  his 
senses  so  far  as  to  give  a death-bed  exhortation  to 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  give  a false 
declaration  of  his  satisfaction  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  expired  in  the  end  of  four  days  illness,  after 
a reign  of  25  years,  and  a life  of  55. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  (the  day  of  Charles’s 


death),  his  successor,  James  II.,  was  proclaimed  ia  It.*- 
London.  It  was  expected,  from  his  known  priii- '—v- 
ciplrs,  that  he  would  make  his  brother’s  reign  the  h«uli 
model  of  his  own.  He  declared  to  that  ctfect  m ***■ 
his  first  speech  to  the  privy  council,  and  hu  cacti, 
nuing  Charles's  ministers  in  his  confidence,  confirm- 
ed  the  declaration.  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  wwfiatip 
appointed  lord  treasurer  ; Halifax,  notwit  hsUadiag f i;‘;' 
some  suspicions  of  his  having  been  busy  in  recoin- ^ 
mending  a change  of  system  to  Charles,  was  cooti. 
nurd  in  high  employment  ; and  so  was  Sunderland, 
although  he  had  been  at  one  time  a favourer  of  the 
exclusion  bill.  Whatever  personal  objections  there 
might  be  to  some  of  these  ministers,  James  supposed 
that,  with  the  same  servants  whom  his  brother  had 
employed  in  a reign  which  had  almost  eradicated  the 
sentiments  of  liberty  from  the  minds  of  English- 
men, he  could  hardly  fail  in  the  great  object  of  hit 
views  to  hr  arbitrary.  For  establishing  this  favour, 
ite  project,  an  iutimate  connection  with  the  court  of 
Versailles  being  the  principal  engine,  James  early 
applied  to  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  with  aa 
indirect  and  timid  hint  at  his  necessity  for  pecuniary 
assistance.  Five  hundred  thousand  iirres  were  spee- 
dily remitted,  and  James,  if  the  French  ambassador 
is  to  be  believed,  received  the  gift  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  It  had  been  for  some  time  Louis’s  favourite 
object  to  annex  to  his  dominions  what  remained  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  well  for  their  own  va- 
lue, as  to  second  his  views  upon  Holland  ; and  thn 
object  Charles  had  bound  himself  by  treaty  with 
Spain  to  oppose.  The  first  fruits  which  France 
reaped  from  the  bribe,  was  to  obtain  from  James  a 
dereliction  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  The  principal 
agents  in  this  business,  besides  the  king  himself,  and 
Lord  Churchill,  who  acted  a subordinate  part,  were 
Sunderland,  Rochester,  and  Godolphin.  1 1 ia  with 
difficulty  the  reader  can  persuade  himself,  that  the* 
were  the  Churchill  and  Godolphin  who,  the  ooe  io 
the  senate,  the  other  in  the  field,  redeemed  this  sub- 
serviency to  baseness,  by  their  glorious  efforts  in  the 
war  of  the  succession. 

The  king  having  first  informed  the  French  ambas- 
sador, and  apologized  for  a measure  apparently  at 
variance  with  his  engagement  to  France,  to  support 
au  arbitrary  government,  issued  proclamations  for 
meeting  a parliament.  He,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
orders  for  levying,  upon  his  sole  authority,  the  cus- 
toms and  other  duties  which  had  constituted  part  of 
the  late  king's  revenue,  but  to  which,  the  acts  grant- 
ing them  having  expired  with  the  prince,  James  wss 
not  legally  entitled.  So  servile  was  the  spirit  of  U* 
nation,  that  addresses  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  «• 
pressing  the  highest  approbation  of  this  direct  sod 
daring  outrage  on  the  constitution. 

Previous  to  meeting  his  English  parliament,  James  j*n  ’ J 
directed  a Scottish  parliament  to  assemble  at  Edi»-  ***** 
burgh,  where  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  as  the  base  ssdK 
slavish  spirit  was  then  called,  was  not  confined  to 
words:  Acts  were  passed  to  ratify  all  the  late  iniqui- 
tous judgments ; to  indemnify  l he  privy  coomcd* 
judges,  and  all  officers  of  the  crown  ; to  authorise 
the  privy*  councd  in  imposing  tlie  test  ( under  what- 
ever penalties  they  chose ;)  to  punish  with  death 
the  hearers  and  preachers  of  house,  as  well  as  field 
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Ikiuifl*  conventicle*,  and  even  those  who  refused  to  be  wit- 
arises  against  them-  The  executive  government  of 
Jams  II*  iht*  same  countr)',  scorned  to  be  outdone  in  cruelty 
by  the  legislative.  A refusal  to  abjure  the  declara- 
tion, in  the  terms  prescribed,  was  cause  for  immedi- 
ate execution.  In  one  part  of  the  country,  informa- 
tion having  been  received  that  a corpse  had  been  bu- 
ried,  an  enquiry  took  placr— -it  was  dug  up,  aud 
found  to  be  that  of  a person  proscribed.  Those  who 
cities  in  had  interred  him,  were  suspected,  not  of  having 
v" * murdered,  but  of  having  harboured  him.  For  this 
crime,  their  house  was  destroyed  ; the  women  and 
children  were  driven  out  to  wander  as  vagabonds  ; 
and  a young  man  belonging  to  it  was  executed.  In 
another  county,  three  females,  one  of  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  one  of  eighteen,  and  one  of  twelve,  were 
charged  with  rebellion,  and  refusing  to  abjure  the 
declaration,  were  sentenced  to  be  drowned.  The 
last  was  let  oil',  upon  condition  of  her  father's  sign- 
ing n bond  for  a hundred  pounds.  The  elderly  wo- 
man bore  her  fate  with  the  greatest  constancy.  The 
gill  of  eighteen  was  more  pitied,  and,  after  many  in- 
treaties, and  having  been  once  under  water,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  utter  some  words,  which  might  be  fairly 
construed  into  blessing  the  king,  it  was  thought  she 
was  safe  ; but  the  merciless  barbarian,  who  superin- 
tended this  business,  was  not  satisfied,  and  upon  her 
. refusing  the  abjuration,  she  was  again  plunged  into 
the  w ater,  where  she  was  suffocated.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  being  at  Bothwell  bridge,  and  Air- 
moss,  were  among  the  crimes  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment of  all  three,  though,  when  the  last  of  these  af- 
fairs happened,  one  of  the  girls  was  only  thirteen,  and 
the  other  not  eight  years  of  age. 
ni*»ive  The  king  met  his  English  parliament  on  the  19th 
fvi-  of  May,  and  their  proceedings  were  marked  by  a ser- 
Vl^ly  almost  equal  to  that  of  Scotland.  Without 
^itnf  adverting  to  an  unqualified  menace,  which  the  king 
held  out  to  them  in  his  speech,  of  making  the  fre- 
quency of  their  meetings  dependent  on  their  beha- 
viour, i.  e.  their  supplies  to  him  ; and,  without  no- 
ticing the  illegality  of  the  king’s  levying  the  revenue, 
that  revenue  was  granted.  The  king’s  assurance 
was  recognised  as  a sufficient  security  (jt  the  national 
religion,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  destroyed 
by  the  revival  of  the  statute  of  the  13tli  and  14th  of 
Charles.  In  a bill  which  was  passed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  king’s  person,  it  was  made  treason  to 
assert  the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth's  birth,  or  to 
propose,  in  parliament,  any  alteration  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown. 

? In  hi«  first  address  to  this  parliament,  James  had 

11  been  obliged  to  announce  to  them  the  intelligence  of 
’ Argyie’s  having  landed  in  Scotland,  and  then?  erected 
the  standard  of  insurrection.  The  unjust  sentence 
of  this  nobleman,  (whose  real  offence  was  his  having 
insisted,  on  the  occasion  of  the  test,  that  the  royal 
family  should  not  be  exempted  from  taking  it,)  and 
his  escape  from  prison  having  been  already  related, 
the  X>uke  of  Monmouth,  whose  share  in  the  cabal, 
to  which  Sidney  and  Russel  were  martyrs,  has  been 
also  mentioned,  had  been  naturally  drawn,  during  his 
exile  in  Hollaud,  to  a connection  of  designs  with 
Argyle,  and  the  other  banished  patriots  both  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  The  chief  of  these  exiles  were 
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Fletcher  of  Saltou,  Hume  of  PoUvarth,  and  Sir  John  Bfitwa. 
Cochrane,  Scotsmen  ; Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  and  ^ — *“  -* 
Rumbold,  a maltster,  from  whose  house  the  Rye- 
house  plot  took  its  name,  were  the  mont  distinguish- 
ed Englishmen  in  the  enterprise.  When  these  men 
had  consulted  on  the  project  of  redressing  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  native  country  and  themselves,  Ar-  and  deter, 
gyle’s  counsel,  backed  by  Lord  Grey  and  Mon-  tu 
mouth’s  other  advisers,  and  opposed  by  none  but 
Fletcher,  was  to  invade  the  two  kingdoms  at  one  * ® 
time.  It  was  so  determined,  and  Argylc  had  a loan 
of  £ 10,000  from  a rich  widow  in  Amsterdam,  aud 
Monmouth  had  raised  some  money  by  his  jewels. 

Argyle  and  his  Scottish  friends,  together  with  Rum- 
bold  the  maltster,  sailed  from  Vly  in  three  small  ves- 
sels. and,  taking  a circuit  round  the  Orkneys,  were 
discovered  long  before  they  made  a landing,  which 
was  at  last  effected  on  Argyleahire.  Here  Argyle 
was  joined  by  some  of  his  clan;  and  his  numbers  at 
one  period  amounted  to  2000.  But  being  overrated 
in  all  his  plans  by  his  own  officers,  and  unable  to 
establish  himself  in  Argyleshire,  he  passed  the  Levers 
a little  above  Dumbarton,  and  proceeded  eastward 
towards  Glasgow,  rather  yielding  to  the  despair  of 
others  than  led  by  his  own  hopes.  When.  his  forces 
reached  Kilpatrick,  after  narrowly  escaping  from  a 
formidable  body  of  the  king’s  forces,  his  numbers 
had  fallen  off  to  500,  and  he  was  at  last  left  deserted 
and  almost  alone,  by  the  resolution  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  and  Cochrane,  to  cross  the  Clyde,  with  such 
as  would  follow  them,  and  proceed  into  Renfrew- 
shire. Unable  to  conceal  himself,  or  to  effect  his  re-  H*i**ei*t&- 
treat  to  his  own  country',  where  he  still  cherished  an«j  eiecil,, 
hopes  of  making  a stand,  he  was  at  last  seized  in  ted. 
the  habit  of  a countryman,  conveyed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  consigned  to  execution.  Monmouth  set  sail 
from  Holland  shot tly  after  Argyle,  and  larked  at 
Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  lllhof  June.  Here 
he  published  a manifesto,  proclaiming  James  a tyrant 
and  usurper,  and  promising  to  the  people  the  reno-  Monmouth 
vat  ion  of  short  parliaments,  the  restoration  of  char-  lauds  in 
ten,  a militia  to  be  governed  by  the  parliament,  and  £ngfand, 
a general  toleration  to  Protestant  dissenters.  From 
scarcely  an  hundred,  his  follower*  soon  rose  to  the  ie'|f]ung 
number  of  6000,  and  he  now  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim himself  king.  At  Taunton,  the  people  stiew- 
cd  his  way  with  flowers,  followed  him  with  acclama- 
tions and  prayers,  adorned  their  walls  with  green 
boughs,  aud  threw  open  their  houses  to  lus  arir.y. 

But  these  were  delusive  promises  of  success.  He 
was  joined  by  none  of  the  superior  gentry.  His  slow 
approach  struck  no  terror,  but  gave  time  for  his  ene- 
mies to  prepare ; and  he  unfortunately  lost  Fletcher 
of  Salton,  the  only  man  of  commanding  genius  in 
his  army,  in  consequence  of  that  gentleman  having 
rashly  killed  a citizen  in  a dispute.  James,  in  tire 
mean  time,  got  his  army  increased  to  15,000  men, 
and  obtained  from  parliament  a grant  of  j£400,(XX). 

After  some  unimportant  skirmishes  with  the  king’s 
troops,  and  a variety  of  movements,  which  marked 
his  indecision  and  perplexity,  Monmouth  at  last  de- 
termined to  risk  his  fortunes  in  a pitched  battle  with 
the  forces  of  the  king’s  generals,  Feversh.im  and 
Churchill,  who  were  posted  to  receive  him  at  Scdgc- 
more,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater.'  Here 
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hi  undisciplined  troops  drove  the  royal  infantry  from 
the  ground,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  complete 
victory,  when  the  cowardice  of  Grey,  who  command- 
ed the  horse,  brought  all  to  ruin.  That  worthless 
nobleman  fled  at  the  first  onset ; and  the  rebels  being 
charged  in  flank,  were  slaughtered,  during  an  una 
vailing  resistance,  for  three  hours,  during  which  they 
lost  about  1300  men.  Monmouth  fled  above  twenty 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  his  horse  sunk  un- 
der him.  He  then  alighted,  and,  exchanging  clothes 
with  a shepherd,  fled  on  foot  with  a single  attend- 
ant, till,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they 
both  lay  dawn  in  a field,  and  covered  themselves  with 
fern.  The  country  was  searched  with  bloodhounds, 
and  James  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  that 
bis  nephew  was  found  in  a'  ditch,  half  concealed  by 
weeds,  with  some  raw  peas  in  his  pocket,  a suste- 
nance on  which  he  had  fed  for  two  days.  He  burst 
into  tears  when  seized  by  his  enemies.  For  some 
time,  the  unfortunate  Duke  sought  his  fife  with  im- 
portunity j but,  when  James  received  his  entreaties 
with  all  the  sternness  of  his  implacable  character,  he 
recovered  himself  with  dignity,  and  behaved,  in  his 
last  moments,  with  magnanimity,  though  persecuted 
on  the  scaffold  by  his  religious  assistants.  The  exe- 
cutioner struck  the  blow  so  feebly,  that  he  only 
•lightly  wounded  him  ; and  Monmouth  raised  his 
head  from  the  block,  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as 
if  to  upbraid  him,  hut  said  nothing.  After  two 
other  ineffectual  blows,  the  executioner  threw  down 
the  axe  in  horror,  and  declared  he  could  not  finish 
the  deed.  The  sheriffs  threatened  him  ; he  was 
forced  to  proceed  ; and,  at  two  more  strokes,  sever- 
ed the  head  from  the  body.  He  perished  in  his 
36th  year. 

The  most  vindictive  inhumanities  were  practised 
by  government  on  the  unfortunate  prisoners  taken  at 
Sedgcmoiv.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  Fevers  - 
ham  hanged  above  twenty,  and  was  proceeding  in  his 
executions,  when  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in- 
formed him  that  those  unhappy  men  were  now  by 
law  entitled  to  a trial,  and  that  their  execution  was 
absolute  murder.  Kirke,  who  hung  up  his  victims 
with  the  same  avidity,  when  he  saw  the  feet  of  the 
dying  shake,  used  to  say  they  should  have  music  to 
their  dancing,  and  ordered  his  trumpets  to  sound, 
and  his  drums  to  strike  up.  Jeffreys,  (now  en- 
nobled), was  the  judge  who  tried  the  prisoners 
in  the  western  circuit.  This  atrocious  man  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  principals, 
but  charged  the  juries  also  to  search  out  the  aiders 
and  abettors  of  the  rebellion  ; and  those  who,  in  com- 
passion to  the  wretched  fugitives,  had  let  them  be 
nid  in  their  houses,  were  denounced  as  such.  It  is 
horrible  to  relate,  that  two  women.  Lady  Lisle  and 
Mrs  Gaunt,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  literal- 
ly, for  Buch  acts  of  compassion.  James  complained 
of  the  unpopularity  which  Kirke  and  Jeffreys  had 
drawn  upon  his  name;  but  he  complained  in  the  days 
of  his  misfortunes,  and  such  cruelties  seem  to  have 
been  but  too  congenial  to  the  nature  of  him.  who 
could  jocularly  style  the  bloody  career  of  his  judge, 

Jeffreys*  campaign.” 

At  the  next  session  of  parliament,  in  November, 


James  assumed  a still  higher  tone  of  language  dun  ka. 
he  had  hitherto  used.  He  spoke  openly  of  the  «* 
cessity  for  a larger  standing  army,  and  for  caabfiog 
popish  officers  to  serve  without  taking  the  test  Lost 
as  the  public  mind  seemed  to  be  to  every  feeling 
for  civil  liberty,  the  fears  for  religion,  rooied  b)  fcwi 
this  indication  of  the  king’s  intentions,  with  itspeet0?1 
to  the  Catholics,  created  some  symptoms  of  indr r 
pendence  in  a parliament,  the  most  submissive  wbkh 
bad  sat  for  100  years.  The  commons  ventured  w 
address  the  king,  on  the  necessity  of  quieting  the 
fears  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  rebgioc,  ui 
to  leave  the  extent  of  the  supply  unsettled  nil 
they  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  tests.  The  lords 
were  preparing  to  imitate  their  example;  ssd  a mo 
tion  proposed  by  Compton,  bishop  of  Loadoo,*:- 
tually  prevailed,  that  a day  should  be  fixed  far 
taking  the  king*s  speech  into  consideration ; s mo- 
tion, by  which  it  was  understood,  that  the  king's 
exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  should  be  eu- , 
mined  by  the  peers.  But  James,  alarmed  at  tk  px d 
first  though  slight  symptoms  of  resistance,  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  after  it  had  sat  but  1 1 day 
and  never  assembled  it  again.  He  toon  after  <t> 
missed  many  of  his  servants  and  officers,  who  bad 
voted  against  his  measures.  After  the  prurogi- 
tion  of  parliament,  he  established  and  regulated  i 
perpetual  camp  at  Hounslow  Hemth,  under  pretest* 
of  discipline  and  national  defence,  but,  in  rtabty. 
with  a view  to  overawe  the  metropolis. 

After  the  suppression  of  Monmouih*s  rcbcflio®a2>-j-., 
the  dismission  of  parliament,  James  seems  to 
been  so  elated  with  his  success,  in  establishing  iri*-cea* 
trary  power,  that  he  proceeded  without  fear  or  ac- 
tion  in  the  second  great  object  of  his  views,  the  ™ 
blishment  of  the  Catholic  religion.  His  exercise  of  -*1 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  test,  that  secantT 
which  all  Protestants  believed  to  be  the  chiefbamtr 
against  the  introduction  of  popery,  was  systems!.- 
cally  employed  to  throw  every  place  of  honour  uai 
emolument  under  government  into  the  hands  of  Ca- 
tholics ; and  besides  offering  the  lure  of  offices,  the 
king  was  active  and  zealous  in  making  converts.  S«- 
derlaud,  ever  versatile  and  unprincipled,  coatws- 
ed  in  favour  by  becoming  a convert  to  the  king's  it* 
ligion  ; but  Rochester  and  Clirendon,  James’s  o*s 
brothers  in -law,  though  sufficiently  subservient  to  bn 
arbitrary  views  in  civil  government,  were  dismissed 
from  office  for  their  obstinacy  in  religion.  FourCi- 
tholic  Lords,  Powis,  Arundel,  Dover,  and  M* 
were  admitted  into  the  pnvy  council,  and  these,  vat 
father  Petre,  the  queen’s  confessor,  and  James  bat- 
self,  formed  a Catholic  cabal  of  seven,  who  had  tk 
whole  administration  of  government. 

In  Ireland  the  mask  was  more  completely  thm*t ^ 
off,  where  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrconnei,  in  his  fwkaj 
the  Catholic  cause,  broke  the  Protestant  offioers  ^ 
disbanded  the  soldiers,  and  disarmed  all  the  natives 
that  faith,  let  loose  a Popish  banditti  to  piry 
the  inhabitants,  and  exposed  the  kingdom  toifltte 
terrors  of  another  massacre.  The  cuurch  was  ** 
alarmed  ; and  that  spirit  of  resistance  which  lay  dee- 
mant,  while  the  most  sacred  civil  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject were  suffering  violation,  9 was  awakened  by  d* 


■ The  elections  in  several  places  were  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  magistrates. 
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Britaia.  common  fear  of  Popery,  which  drove  the  Tone*  and 
1 High  Churchmen  to  coalesce,  in  their  common  dan- 
ger, with  the  Whigs.  The  common  resentment 
grew  still  stronger,  when  James,  in  violation  of  esta- 
blished law,  issued  a new  commission,  by  which  seven 
commissioners  were  invested  with  unlimited  authori- 
ty over  the  whole  church  of  England.  By  this  com- 
mission, ,a  sentence  of  suspension  was  passed  against 
Sharpe,  a clergyman,  for  declaiming  against  Po- 
pery, and  against  the  Bishop  of  London  Tor  having 
refused  to  suspend  him, — a sentence  which  exaspera- 
ted every  true  Protestant  in  the  kingdom.  Not 
contented  with  his  suspending  power  in  particular 
instances,  the  king  issued  a proclamation  for  a gene- 
ral suspension  of  all  penal  laws  against  non-confor- 
mity; an  act  of  liberality,  abstractly  considered,  but 
disgraced  by  the  views  of  the  tyrant  who  passed  it. 
This  was  followed  by  a still  more  incautious  display 
of  his  leal  in  sending  the  Earl  of  Castlemaine  as  his 
envoy  to  the  Pope,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
church  of  England  to  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  com- 
munion, by  a solemn  reception  of  the  Pope's  nuncio 
at  Windsor,  and  of  the  regular  Popish  clergy  in  the 
habits  of  their  order  at  court,  and  by  forcing  the 
universities  to  receive  some  of  his  most  worthless  pro- 
selytes to  Popery  into  their  benefices. 

1688.  His  dispute  with  the  church  was  brought  to  a 
crisis,  by  His  enjoining  a second  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, which  he  ordered  to  he  read  by  the  clergy  in 
i prelates  all  the  churches.  The  clergy,  who  were  known  to 
mi  on  a-  disapprove  of  the  king’s  illegal  assumption  of  the 
nut  the  dispensing  power,  almost  universally  refused  obe- 
’Pff*§,nK  dience  to  this  edict;  and  six  prelates,  Lloyd,  bishop 
iwd  bv  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of 

Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough, 
and  Trclawney  of  Bristol,  concerted  with  the  pri- 
mate Sanscroft,  a petition  against  the  order,  to  the 
king.  Though  the  petition  f unexceptionable  in  it- 
self) was  privately  delivered,  they  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  council ; and  on  refusing  to  find 
bail,  were  committed  for  sedition  to  the  Tower. 
Never  was  the  mind  of  the  people  so  affected,  as 
when  they  beheld  those  fathers  of  the  church  con- 
ey are  veyed  to  their  imprisonment.  They  were  taken  by 
lotted  water,  to  prevent  the  emotion  which  the  sight  of 
h*  them  might  create  in  the  city;  but  the  people  shout- 
*■**  td  when  they  perceived  them  at  a distance;  they 
threw  themselves  with  reverence  on  the  ground  as 
they  passed ; and  the  very  soldiers  who  were  their 
guard,  knelt  and  implored  the  blessing  of  their  pri- 
soners. Their  trial  for  sedition,  in  framing  the  peti- 
»29.  rion,  came  oil  in  the  King’s  Bench.  They  wen?  at- 
tended thither  by  a train  of  nobles  and  respectable 
ui|  commoners.  The  first  counsel  at  the  bar  pleading 
f,fie  for  them,  shewed  that  they  felt  the  day  and  the  cause 
»p*dif-  to  be  the  greatest  for  their  country  and  themselves  in 
which  they  should  ever  be  destined  to  display  their 
abilities — and  the  audience  within  and  without— all 
London— all  the  nation-expected  the  decision  with 
an  awful  and  deep  anxiety.  The  jury  were  enclosed 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  gave  a verdict  for  the 
prisoners.  It  was  received  with  a shout  of  joy  in  the 
court ; and  almost  in  an  instant,  a thousand  shouts 
were  returned  from  all  parts  in  London.  These 
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were  continued  from  village  to  village,  till  they 
reached  the  army  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
which  was  seized  with  the  sympathetic  transport. 
The  king  was  in  Lord  Feversnam's  tent,  and  hear, 
ing  the  camp  in  an  uproar,  tent  Fevcrsham  to  ea- 
quirc  into  the  cause.  He  returned  and  said,  it  was 
nothing  but  the  joy  of  the  soldiers  for  the  discharge 
of  the  bishops.  “ Aud  do  you  call  that  nothing  !” 
said  the  king.  “ But  so  much  the  worse  for  them'* 
A few  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a son, — an  event  of  joy  to  the 
king  and  Papists,  and  of  present  mortification  to  the 
people,  who  looked  for  eventual  release  from  tyranny 
by  the  succession  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  which, 
by  rendering  them  more  impatient  of  the  yoke,  ac- 
celerated that  deliverance  which  they  sought  at  their 
own  hands. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  James’s  nephew,  had  not 
been  an  impassive  spectator  of  these  events  in  Eng- 
land ; but  with  his  characteristic  prudence,  he  forbore 
to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  England,  until  the 
king’s  own  misconduct,  and  the  application  of  the 
English  themselves,  justified  his  interference.  The 
king,  conscious  of  the  respect  which  attended  Wil- 
liam’s name  in  England,  solicited  him  to  declare  in 
favour  of  his  dispensing  with  the  penal  acts  ; and 
threw  out  hopes  to  the  prince,  of  his  being  seconded 
by  the  English  arms  in  the  league  which  he  was 
forming  against  France.  But  William,  justly  distrust- 
ing his  sincerity,  and  aware  of  the  decided  sentiments 
of  the  English  on  the  subject  of  the  tests,  wisely  re- 
fused to  concur  in  his  uncle’s  unpopular  measures  ; 
and  James’s  hints  at  a coalition  with  Holland,  were 
speedjty  changed  into  warlike  preparations,  which 
menaced  the  repnblic.  The  prince  was  now  assiduous 
in  cherishing  that  spirit  among  the  English,  which 
led  them  to  look  for  himself  as  their  only  and  certain 
deliverer.  Lord  Dumblane,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dan- 
by,  being  commander  of  a fngate,  made  several 
voyages  to  Holland,  and  carried  out  tenders  of  duty, 
and  even  sums  of  money  from  many  of  the  chief  no- 
bility ; and  ZuyleBtcin,  the  Dutch  envoy,  brought 
him  over  the  positive  invitation,  not  only  of  the  chief 
Whig  leaders,  but  of  the  Tories  also,  to  come  and 
assist  them  with  his  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their 
laws  and  liberties.  The  bishop  of  London,  the  Earls 
of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  »Sbrewsbury,  these 
were  some  of  the  conspicuous  persons  who  consented 
to  bury  their  party  feelings  in  his  cause,  and  to  de- 
vote their  fortunes  to  his  success.  Even  Sunder- 
land, the  king’s  favourite  minister,  privately  promo- 
ted the  cause  at  the  expencc  of  his  personal  honour. 
When  William’s  preparations  by  land  and  sea,  which 
had  been  dextrously  made  for  pretended  objects,  sc? 
as  to  cover  his  designs  on  England,  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  James  was  warned  by  the  king  of 
France  of  the  impending  invasion,  and  an  offer  of 
troops  was  made  to  him  by  the  French  monarch  to 
assist  in  repelling  it.  But  James  would  not  accept 
the  offer : he  trusted  to  filling  the  army  with  Irish 
Catholics,  a measure  which  the  resistance  of  the 
colonel  and  officers  • of  the  first  regiment  on  which 
he  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  mutinous  aspect  of 
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■ Colonel  Beaumont  and  six  officers  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick’s  regiment. 
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Britain.  senseless  nibble.  The  Prince  of  Orange  then  conve- 
— v*""*  ned  a council  at  Sioo  House,  to  deliberate  what  mea- 
**  sures  should  be  taken.  It  was  resolved  to  send  oi  tiers 
* to  James  to  remove  from  Whitehall  to  Ham  ; but  as 
the  terrified  monarch  preferred  Rochester  from  it a vi- 
ciuity  to  the  sea,  and  as  William  saw  that  he  meditated 
an  escape,  he  granted  him  his  choice  of  residence.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  troops  entered  London, 
and,  as  some  resistance  was  apprehended  from  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Lord  Craven,  who  commanded  the  guards, 
they  marched  through  the  Park  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  with  drums  beating,  matches  lighted,  and  in 
order  of  battle.  James  proceeded  to  Rochester  with 
•here  he  U only  five  attendants  of  distinction;  * and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  arrived  at  St  James’s  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
clergy,  the  dissenters,  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
lawyers,  and  all  ranks  hastened  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him. 

The  only  authoritative  body  that  yet  subsisted 
since  the  dissolution  of  James’s  government,  consist- 
acmbcfsof  ed  0f  peers  and  b.shops,  who,  to  the  number  of 
isanTof**  ninety,  advised  the  Prince  to  summon  a convention, 
i furies  II.  ®ut  William,  who  wai  determined  to  obtain  a more 
express  declaration  of  the  public  consent,  invited  an 
assembly  of  all  the  members  who  had  sat  in  any 
House  of  Commons  of  Charles  II.,  (the  only  parlia- 
ments whose  election  was  regarded  as  free,)  aud  to 
them  were  added  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, and  fifty  of  the  common  council.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  this  body,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  lords,  the 
Prince  summoned  a convention.  The  conduct  of  tlie 
Prince,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  was  founded  on  the 
same  prudent  and  moderate  maxims.  He  called  to- 
gether the  most  eminent  Scotsmen  in  London,  about 
80  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ; and  he  accepted  a vo- 
luntary offer  of  the  administration  from  that  assem- 
bly, as  from  the  fairest  representation  of  their  coun- 
try, that  could  be  found  in  the  present  place  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  English  convention  was  assembled 
he  throne  on  tbe  22d  of  January  1689,  which,  from  the  influ- 
■cUretl  ence  of  the  present  crisis,  was  composed  chiefly  of 

'cant.  Whigs.  In  the  peers,  however,  the  Tory  party  was 

yet  strong,  and,  after  protracted  debates,  a confe- 
rence of  the  houses  was  necessary,  before  the  vote  of 
the  commons  could  be  adopted,  that  James  lud  ab- 
dicated the  throne,  and  that  it  was  thereby  vacant. 
While  the  Tories  were  endeavouring  to  avert  this 
decision,  and  proposals  of  a regency  were  strongly 
urged,  the  Pnncc,  who  had  entered  into  no  intrigues, 
who  had  retained  a magnanimous  silence,  and  had  dis- 
dained to  bestow  caresses  on  even  the  leaders  of  tbe 
party  which  favoured  his  accession,  at  length  called 
together  some  of  the  chief  members  of  parliament, 
and  gave  his  sentiments  on  the  state  of  affairs.  He 
pretended  not,  he  said,  to  interpose  in  the  decision  of 
parliament,  to  whom  the  free  settlement  of  the  nation 
belonged,  but  he  had  heard  that  a regency  was  pro- 
posed by  some,  and  that  others  were  desirous  of 
the  crown  being  settled  on  the  Princess.  If  either 


of  these  schemes  should  be  adopted,  he  declared,  that 
he  could  not  accept  of  so  precarious  a dignity,  and  must 
return  to  his  native  country,  satisfied  with  the  efforts 
he  had  made  for  England.  This  declaration  produ- 
ced its  desired  effect ; the  voice  of  the  Whigs  pre- 
vailed ; and  the  convention  p?s$ed  a bill,  in  which 
they  settled  the  crown  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  the  sole  administration  to  remain  in  the 
Prince : the  Princess  of  Denmark  to  succeed  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange ; the 
posterity  of  the  Princess  Anne  after  those  of  the 
Princess  Mary,  but  before  those  of  the  Prince  by  any 
other  wife.  The  convention  annexed  to  this  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  a declaration  of  rights,  by  which 
the  powers  of  royal  prerogative  were  circumscribed, 
and  defined  more  narrowly  and  precisely  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  English  government. 

The  revolution  was  not  in  Scotland, as  in  England, 
effected  by  a coalition  of  Whig  and  Tory,  fialcar- 
ras  and  Dundee,  the  leaders  of  the  Tories,  withdrew 
in  rage  and  terror  from  Edinburgh ; and  the  Scottish 
convention  having  voted,  by  a bold  and  decisive  reso- 
lution, that  James  had  forfeited  the  crown,  tendered 
it  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  Of  the 
kings  who  have  deserved  popularity,  none  perhaps 
ever  possessed  less  than  William,  in  proportion  to 
his  merit.  He  had  been  led,  by  policy  as  well  as 
gratitude,  to  entrust  the  administration  to  Whigs. 
Halifax  got  the  privy  seal,  Dauby  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  Shrewsbury  a secretary  of  state* 
Nottingham  was  the  only  Tory  admitted  into  power  ; 
and  even  of  that  one  admission,  the  Whigs  complain- 
ed. It  was  not  possible  to  reward  all  the  Whigs  \ 
aud  a few  honours  and  trusts  conferred  upon  the 
Dutch  friends  of  the  king,  roused  the  accustomed 
fury  of  the  Eugli&h  against  foreign  favourites.  The 
pecuniary  supplies  of  William’s  first  parliament  were 
rigid,  and  below  the  acknowledged  exigencies  of  go- 
vernment ; nor  would  they  countenance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fiercely  opposed  the  noblest  object  of  Wil- 
liam’s ambition,  his  wish  to  relieve  his  dissenting  sub- 
jects from  the  sacramental  test.  All  that  he  could 
obtain,  was  a partial  toleration.  The  levity  even  of 
those  statesmen,  who  had  acted  the  highest  parts  in 
the  late  glorious  revolution,  and  who  had  profited 
most  by  the  change,  was  still  more  strange  than  the 
conduct  of  those  who  were  chagrined  by  disappoint- 
ment ; if  we  can  believe,  that  Halifax  and  Danby  ca- 
balled with  the  king's  enemies,  and  declared  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  James  from  tbe  throne,  if  he 
would  concede  certain  points  to  the  Protestants.' 
The  parliament,  however,  though  divided  in  every 
other  point,  were  unanimous  in  promising  to  support 
the  king  in  a war  against  France.  The  measures  of 
France,  William  declared,  left  now  no  choice  but 
that  of  war  on  the  part  of  England  ; and  the  empire, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh* 
were  now  united  in  curbing  the  ambition  of  Louis. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  soon  displayed  a more 
decided  spirit  of  resistance  to  William  than  even  the 


• Lord  Arran,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Larda  Aylesbury.  Litchfield.  Dumbarton,  and  Col.  Hamilton.  On  the  of 
December,  in  the  night,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  two  other  persons,  he  went  to  a email  vessel  which  was  prepa- 
red for  him,  and  which  carried  him  to  Ambktcuac  in  France. 
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English  parliament  had  shewn.  William  had  in- 
structed his  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
(Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  p.  376. )»  to  comply  with 
the  various  demands  of  the  Scottish  convention  in 
favour  of  popular  rights  ; but  Hamilton,  from  in- 
terested views,  concealed  from  the  boroughs  the  or- 
der* which  he  had  received  in  favour  of  liberty  ; and 
parliament.  minds  of  the  nation  were  alienated  by  this  treach- 
ery, as  well  as  by  the  king'*  refusal  to  proscribe  and 
exclude  the  whole  of  the  Tory  party, — a measure 
which  the  king  saw  would  create  a host  of  enemies 
from  despair. 

While  the  parliament  was  thus  agitated,  a civil  war 
was  excited  by  the  Viscount  Dundee,  under  whose 
new  title  and  splendid  achievements  the  cruelties  of 
couM*Dan-  Grahamc  of  Claverhousc  were  for  a while  forgotten. 

When  the  Scottish  convention  had  declared  for  Wil- 
liam,— when  Balcarras,  and  the  other  leader*  of  the 
Tories,  were  secured  in  Edinburgh,— Dundee,  more 
fortunate,  escaped  with  fifty  horse.  He  had  left 
behind  him  the  Duke  of  Gordon  in  possession  of 
Edinburgh  castle  ; but,  as  that  nobleman,  despair- 
ing of  relief,  and  pressed  by  a siege,  was  reduced  to 
capitulate  within  a month,  the  cause  of  James  in 
Scotland  depended  now  upon  his  sole  conduct.  Duo- 
dee  retired  into  the  Highlands  from  the  pursuit  of 
General  Mackay,— was  joined  by  the  Macdonalds, — 
surprized  Perth, — an  J levied  contributions  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  town  of  Dundee.  Being  joined  by  se- 
veral of  the  mountain  clans,  he  found  himself,  at  one 
period,  at  the  head  of  1700  men  ; but,  as  the  High- 
landers, loaded  with  plunder,  deserted  in  numbers, 
he  retired  into  the  wilds  of  Lochaber,  and  waited  the 
arrival  of  succour*  from  Ireland.  When  300  re- 
cruits arrived  from  that  country,  Dundee  once  more 
called  the  Highlanders  to  his  banners.  With  a force 
exceeding  2500  men,  he  gave  battle,  at  the  pass  of 
Kdlycrankic,  to  Mackay,  who,  with  considerably  su- 
perior oumbers,  was  advancing  from  Blair.  By  a 
rapid  descent  in  thick  and  separate  columns,  the 
Highlanders  overpowered  the  thin  line*  of  Mackay, 
ana  would  have  scarcely  left  a man  to  report  the  de- 
feat, had  not  the  death  of  Dundee,  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  left  the  command  in  less  vigorous  hands. 
Cannon,  an  Irish  officer  of  indifferent  abilities,  suc- 
ceeded him,  whose  forces,  after  a repulse  by  a single 
regiment  of  the  Camcronians,  dispersed,  and  return- 
ed to  their  homes. 

These  events  took  place  during  the  summer  of 
1689.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  James  ar- 
rived from  France  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  where  he 
found  Tyrconnel,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  devoted  to 
him,  and  an  army  of  38,000  men  in  arms  to  support 
his  cause.  It  may  naturally  be  asked,  by  what  ne- 
glect, on  the  part  of  William,  the  interests  of  the 
late  king  were  allowed  to  assume  so  prosperous  an 
aspect  ? and,  indeed,  the  delay  in  settling  Ireland  is 
one  of  the  parts  of  William’s  conduct  which  seem 
least  to  accord  with  the  usual,,  prudence  and  energy 
of  his  character.  Since  the  period  of  James's  flight 
from  England,  the  Irish  Protestants  had  beheld  the 
increase  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Tyrconnel' s prepa- 
rations with  all  the  exaggerated  terrors  of  an  expect- 
ed massacre  by  the  Papists.  The  city  of  Loudon- 
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derry,  however,  shut  her  gate#  upon  bis  forces,  and 
the  whole  of  Ulster  united  in  measures  for  their  de- 
fence,  and  for  continuing  their  dependence  upoaj111411 
England.  James  was  attended  from  France  by 
bout  2500  British  and  Irish  followers,  and  100  French 
officers.  His  reception  at  Kinsale  was  cordial,  and?®1*** 
his  public  entry  into  Dublin  magnificent.  About 
10,000  Protestants  gathered  together  around  Lon- 
donderry,  and  an  increasing  number  rallied  them- 
selves at  Inniskillen. 

Surrounded  by  the  congratulations  of  Dublin,  Hr  as. 
James  ordered  a parliament  to  assemble  on  the  7th 
May.  Before  it  met,  he  quitted  Dublin  to  lay  siege  ^aes B 
to  Londonderry,  a town  whose  memorable  siege  “ 
will  be  described  under  a different  article.  (See 
Londonderry.)  The  relief  of  the  garrison  by 
Kirke,  gave  a decisive  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  Jamrs, 
while  the  example  of  the  besieged  raised  the  emula- 
tion of  the  Irish  Protestants.  Six  thousand  of  Tyr- 
cnnncl's  troops  were  soon  after  defeated  at  Newton 
Butler  by  a band  of  2500  Inniskillencr*  ; and  the 
courage  of  the  Protestants  rose  in  every  quarter. 

James's  parliament,  which  assembled  at  Dublin,  WSmi 
could  only  vote  him  a revenue, — they  could  not  gi*e*»TWi 
it.  By  forcing  a coinage  of  brass  money  to  pass  for  | 
fourteen  times  its  value,  he  raised  a temporary  sup- 
ply  ; but,  as  France  refused  him  pecuniary  aid,  bis  i 
adherents  were  supported  by  rapine ; and,  to  increase 
his  difficulties,  the  French  auxiliaries  were  engaged 
in  perpetual  quarrels  with  the  Irish.  At  last,  cn  the 
12th  of  August,  William's  army,  amounting  to 
10,000  men,  arrived  from  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  aged  Duke  of  S^homberg  } and.  Land-  ^ :tg, 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Donaghadee,  besieged  Carrick- Cm* 
fergus,  and  forced  its  garrison  to  capitulate.  Botfeja 
the  campaign  of  Schomberg  was  both  short  and  in- 
decisive. Encamping  in  a low  and  damp  situation 
near  Dundalk,  hts  troops  were  wasted  by  disorder. 

The  enemy,  no  less  enfeebled  by  sickness,  were  for- 
tunately little  able  to  annoy  them  ; and,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  both  armies  retired  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  the  space  of  little  more  than  a year  after  W3-v  — 
liam  was  upon  the  throne,  he  broke  with  that  par-  9*“* 
liament,  and  dismissed  that  party,  which  had  placed 
him  on  it.  Provoked  at  the  hostility  of  the  Whigs  tot 
in  his  first  parliament,  he  determined  to  call  another, 
and  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories. 

In  the  new  elections,  the  Tones  generally  provided.  , 
The  privy  seal  was  taken  from  Lord  Halifax,  and 
Lord  Shrewsbury  resigned.  After  these  changes, 
William  announced  his  intention  of  conducting  the  He 
war  in  Ireland  in  pmon.  Leaving  London  on  thete^ 
4th  of  June  1690,  he  arrived  at  Carrickfergus 
the  14th  of  the  same  month.  As  he  advance,  the 
Irish  army  abandoned  Ardee,  and  fell  back  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Boyne,  where  they  were  joined  by 
James  at  the  head  of  his  French  auxiliaries.  Wi- 
liam's forces,  compcscd  of  English,  French  (French 
Protestants),  Dutch,  Brandenburg  hers,  Irish,  and 
Danes,  amounted  to  36,000  men.  Janie*,  having  as 
army  every  way  inferior,  resolved,  after  much  hesi- 
tation, to  give  battle  ; but  took  his  measures  rather 
for  securing  a retreat  than  to  make  a determined  de- 
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fence.  William  directed  the  river  to  be  forded  in 
J three  places,  and  the  attack  begun  from  as  many 
quarters.  Schombcrg,  with  the  right  wing  of  10,000 
men,  passed  some  fords  up  the  river,  and  a bog  on 
the  other  side,  and  attacked  the  forces  of  James,  who 
rather  watched  than  opposed  him,  and  who  (led  to 
secure  the  pass  of  Dunleck,  which  guarded  the  Irish 
rear.  The  centre  next  crossed,  and  were  maintain- 
' ing  a doubtful  contest  with  their  French  and  Irish 
opponents,  when  William,  who  passed  the  river  far- 
thest down  with  his  cavalry,  followed  the  army  of 
James  as  it  retired  in  a body  around  their  king.  While 
the  armies  were  yet  fighting,  James  rode  off  from 
the  held  of  battle.  The  rout  of  the  Irish  soon  after 
became  complete ; and  they  fled  without  obeying 
their  sovereign’s  last  injunction  to  defend  the  pass  of 
Dunleck,  leaving  2000  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field.  The  day  before  the  battle,  William  had  re- 
ceived a slight  wound  by  a shot  which  grazed  his 
shoulder,  from  a cannon  which  the  enemy  privately 
brought  and  planted  opposite  to  the  spot  where  he 
was  reconnoitring  the  ground  $ but  die  accident  di- 
minished neither  the  health  nor  spirits  of  the  king, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  was,  as  usual,  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  his 
arm  thrown  loose  from  its  bandage.  The  remains 
of  the  Irish  army  retired  precipitately  to  the  Shan- 
non ; and  the  late  king,  determining  to  go  to  France, 
took  his  leave  of  them,  leaving  orders  bch'nd  him 
to  continue  their  resistance. 

The  news  of  William’s  victory  diffused  exultation 
over  the  minds  of  the  English,  and  came  in  good 
time  to  console  them  for  the  issue  of  a naval  engage- 
ment which  had  mortified  their  uational  vanity.  Tor- 


dcr  Charles  II.  Such  as  were  inclined  to  go  to 
France,  were  to  be  landed  there,  with  their  effects,  at  v 
the  expense  of  the  English  government.  Fourteen  J 
thousand  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  availed 
themselves  of  this  last  article,  aud  consented  to  be- 
come, for  ever,  the  subjects  of  a foreign  power. 

The  defeat  of  Dundee  subdued  only  the  open  cne-  1 
mies  of  the  king  in  Scotland.  An  opposition  to  his  J 
measures  was  formed  under  the  designation  of  the 


Club,  or  Country  Party,  and,  among  some  of  these,  * 
a plot  was  laid  for  the  restoration  of  James,  by  a coa- 
lition of  the  Jacobites  and  Presbyterians.  The  prin- 


rington,  with  34  English  and  22  Dutch  ships,  enga- 
ged the  French  Admiral  Tourville  off  Beachy  Head. 
The  Dutch,  who  had  been  most  prompt  in  the  en- 


gagement, were  the  greatest  sufferers  ; but  such  was 
the  state  of  the  combined  fleets  after  the  battle,  that 
thev,  next  day,  declined  renewing  it,  and  were  obli- 
ged to  retire  into  the  Thames. 

The  king  returned  to  England  after  the  battle  of 
tbe  Boyne.  General  Ginckle,  who  commanded  in  his 
absence,  pursued  the  Irish,  now  commanded  by  St 
Ruth,  to  the  Shannon;  crossed  the  river  by  a bold 
enterprise,  and  engaged  their  whole  army  at  Aughrim, 
where  the  Irish  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  driven  to  make  their  last  stand  at  Limerick,  after 
losing  5000  men. 

The  siege  of  Limerick  commenced  in  August,  and 
for  six  weeks  the  enemy  made  a gallant  defence,  and 
were  not  likely  to  make  a speedy  submission.  With 
the  plans  which  William  had  formed  for  the  great 
er  objects  of  warfare  and  ambition,  the  prospect  of 
a winter  siege,  and  the  renewal  of  a spring  cam- 
paign, in  Ireland,  were  by  no  means  desirable.  He 
gave  orders,  therefore,  to  Ginckle,  to  make  the  Irish 
the  most  favourable  offers.  By  the  treaty  of  Limer- 
ick, therefore,  which  was  foon  concluded,  the  Irish 
were  granted  their  pardons,  their  estates,  and  a gene- 
ral amnesty  of  debts,  incurred  during  hostilities. 
Attainders  and  outlawries  were  done  away.  The 
Catholics  were  to  receive  the  same  toleration  as  un- 


cipal  plotters  were  Montgomery,  Ross,  the  Earl 
(of  Annandale,  and  Ferguson,  men  who  had  zealously 
promoted  the  revolution,  but  who  sought  revenge 
for  being  disappointed  of  the  rewards  which  they 
expected.  But  the  plot  was  dissipated  by  the  king’s 
commissioner,  Lord  Melville,  obtaining  extensive 
powers  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians  by  timely  con- 
cessions. The  king’s  supremacy  over  the  cnurch 
was  given  up.  Presbytery  was  confirmed  on  its  broad- 
est basis,  and  preparations  were  made  to  indemnify 
the  patriotic  Whigs,  who  had  been  suffering  under 
the  late  tyrannical  reigns.  The  conspirators,  in  dis- 
may, hastened  to  save  themselves,  by  revealing  the 
plot  to  government  ; and  Montgomery,  the  principal 
plotter,  died  in  exile,  of  grief  and  vexation.  Nevil 
Pain,  an  English  agent  in  the  business,  suffered  the 
torture— he  was  the  last  victim  of  that  inhuman  prac- 
tice in  Scotland. — Otherwise,  the  suppression  of  the 
conspiracy  was  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  a single  life  was  taken.  But  the  dou- 
ble satisfaction  arising  from  a plot  being  suppressed 
and  popular  grievances  redressed,  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed, in  Scotland,  by  a lamentable  and  atrocious 
event,  which  forms  the  only  indelible  blot  amidst  the 
glories  of  William’s  reign. 

Towards  the  end  of  1691,  the  Highland  Jacobite  1 
chieftains  were  intimidated  by  a severe  proclama-  c 
tion,  and  hastened  to  disarm  the  resentment  of  go- 
vernment by  submission.  The  last  to  submit  was 
M'Donald  of  Glencoe,  who,  after  travelling  in  vain 
to  the  governor  of  Fort  William,  hastened  to  Inver- 
ary, but  was  delayed  by  the  snows,  and  unavoidable 
interruptions  on  the  road,  till  the  time  of  grace  was 
expired.  The  sheriff  of  Inverary,  however,  moved 
by  his  intreatiev  and  tears,  administered  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  certified  the  cause  of  his  delay.  But 


his  oath  was  industriously  suppressed  by  the  advice 
of  Stair,  the  president  of  the  Scotch  court  of  Session, 
and  the  certificate  was  erased  from  the  list  presented 


to  the  privy  council.  The  Earl  of  Braedalbane, 
whose  lands  the  Highland  chief  had  plundered,  and 
whose  treachery  to  government,  in  ncgociating  with 
the  Highland  clans,  Glencoe  had  alsocxposed,  insti- 
gated tnc  secretary  Dalrymple,  son  to  Lord  Stair,  a 
statesman  who  had  imbibed  the  bloody  spirit  of  Lau- 
derdale’s administration,  to  co-operate  with  his  sa- 
vage resentment.  They  persuaded  William  that 
Glencoe  was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of 
the  Highlands,  and  concealing  the  circumstance* 
in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  chief,  obtained  orders 
for  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  his  clan. 


• In  the  frantic  plot  of  Montgomery,  Row,  &c.  H is  probable  that  many  of  the  country  party  were  notimpJicated. 
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Glencoe  had  remained  unmolested,  and  confident  of 
pardon,  at  home,  when  a detachment  arrived  from 
Fort  William,  under  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  whose 
niece  had  married  one  of  Glencoe's  sons.  The  sol- 
diers were  received  on  promise  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, and  were  quartered  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sequestered  vale,  when  their  orders  arrived  at 
midnight  not  to  suffer  a man  under  70  to  escape  their 
swords.  The  orders  were  obeyed  with  a dreadful 
strictness.  The  inhabitants  were  massacred  in  their 
houses  ; some  roused  from  their  beds,  and  others 
when  sitting  round  their  fires.  Women  were  butch- 
ered with  their  children  in  their  arms.  Thirty -eight 
persons  were  thus  sacrificd;  but  though  the  ends  of 
the  glen  were  watched,  the  rest  otcaped  iu  a tem- 
pestuous night ; the  carnage,  however,  was  succeeded 
by  rapine  and  desolation,  and  the  women  and  children 
•tnnt  naked,  were  left  to  explore  their  way  to  some 
shelter,  01  to  perish  in  the  snow?. 

Willingly  would  the  mind  ascribe  to  the  immediate 
agents  of  this  horrid  business,  all  the  execration  that 
is  due  to  it,  and  transfer  it,  if  possible,  from  one  of 
the  greatest  and  best  of  sovereigns  ; but,  after  all  al- 
low.tr.ces,  it  is  impossible  to  exculpate  William  from 
all  knowledge  and  consent  in  the  transaction*  He 
was  beset,  indeed,  with  sanguinary  ministers,  and  he 
was,  in  tome  degree,  deceived  and  betrayed  into  an 
act  of  cruelty,  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor  of 
his  mild  and  merciful  character  ; but  no  enquiry  was 
made  at  the  time,  and  no  punishment  was  afterwards 
inflicted  on  the  authors  of  the  massacre. 

The  king  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
wrnt  abroad  in  March  to  promote  the  measures  of 
the  grand  confederacy  against  France.  Whilst  he 
was  thus  employed,  the  emissaries  of  James  convey- 
ed notice  to  the  disaffected  at  home,  that  the  late 
king  was  preparing  to  make  a descent  upon  Eng- 
land, at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and  that  a French 
fleet  which  was  to  convey  them  would  sail  from  La 
Hogue.  The  intrigues  of  James's  friends  had  al- 
ready been  conducted  within  the  verge  of  the  court; 
a formidable  party  of  the  nobility  was  implicated  in 
the  present  conspiracy  ; and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
assertions  of  some  writers,  the  Princess  Anne,  her- 
self, sought  to  expiate  her  past  conduct  to  her  fa- 
ther, by  infidelity  to  her  sister.  But  the  court  of 
England  was  the  easier  informed  of  these  designs, 
by  pretended  converts.  * William,  abroad,  hasten- 
ed the  preparations  of  the  Dutch,  and  detached  se- 
veral regiments  from  Holland.  The  measures  of  the 
queen's  ministry  at  home,  were  prudent  and  spirited. 

A camp  was  marked  between  Petersfield  and 
Portsmouth ; and  the  militia,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  were  called  out.  On  the  18th  of  May, 
the  t -smbmed  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  con- 
sisting of  99  ships  of  the  line,  sailed  from  St  Helen’s. 
The  main  fleet  of  France,  under  Tourville,  con- 
sisting of  about  50  ships  of  the  line,  was  at  that  time 
at  sea  in  quest  of  the  English,  and  was  descried 
next  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seven 


leagues  from  Barfleur.  By  tbe  good  fortune  and  Bnu » 
good  plans  of  the  English  council,  the  four  allied w/— 
fleets  had  united  before  they  sailed,  a circumstance  Wau,,‘ 
unknown  to  the  enemy,  who,  trusting  that  they  jJjJ*1 
should  meet  the  allies  in  divisions,  had  ordered  Tour- 
ville to  give  battle  wherever  he  found  them.  The 
French  admiral,  cither  trusting  to  the  defectioo  of 
the  English  seamen,  or  impelled  by  his  peremptory 
orders  and  his  high  courage,  bore  down  with  his  flag 
ship,  the  Rising  Sun,  of  1 10  guns,  upon  tbe  Eng- 
lish  admiral,  Russel ; and  the  other  ships  following 
soon  after,  the  engagement  became  general  About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  a thick  fog  parted  tbe  com- 
batants, but  a running  fight  was  renewed  in  two 
hours,  which  was  again  closed  by  darkness.  The 
chace  was  continued  next  day  along  the  r reach 
coast.  On  the  third  day,  Tourville,  with  a part  of 
the  remains  of  his  fleet,  fled  to  Cherbourg.  Eigh-U  ^ 
teen  more  of  the  enemy  sought  refuge  near  La 
Hogue,  and  others  escaped  through  the  race  at  A!- 
derney.  The  English  Admiral,  Dclavclle,  pursued 
and  burnt  several  of  the  former,  and  then  rejoined 
the  commander  in  chief,  who  employed  the  subse- 
quent days  in  attacking  those  ships  which  had  re. 
paired  to  La  Hogue.  They  were  now  reduced  to 
IS,  but  were  covered  by  two  forts,  while  the  whole 
of  the  French  army,  and  of  James's  followers,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  adjoining  shore.  The  ships  them- 
selves were  drawn  as  far  up  upon  the  shallows  as 
tides  and  cablet  could  bring  them.  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  could  resist  the  British  seamen,  who  crowded 
in  barges,  under  cover  of  such  frigates  as  could  be 
brought  sufficiently  near,  boarded  the  whole  fleet, 
and  climbing  up  the  ships  on  one  side,  drove  out  tbe 
French  with  little  resistance  on  the  other,  and  the* 
destroyed  them.  When  James  beheld  the  efforts  of 
his  late  subjects  thus  employed  against  himself,  be 
could  not  restrain  his  admiration  of  their  gallantry; 
but  exclaimed,  “ Ah,  none  but  my  brave  English 
could  do  this!" 

The  victory  of  La  Hogue  overthrew,  for  the  pre- 
sent, if  it  did  not  eradicate,  the  hopes  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. William  spent  a considerable  part  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  on  the  continent,  in  the  conduct  of  w. 
those  important  campaigns  against  Louis  which  do 
not  belong  properly  to  our  history.  The  other  war- 
like enterprises  of  England,  during  the  same  year, 
were  unimportant ; the  political  struggles  between 
William  and  his  parliament  were  vehement  as  before, 
but  did  not  impede  the  supplies  which  the  commons, 
in  the  midst  of  complaints  at  the  king's  rcjectioa  of 
several  popular  bills,  (the  bill  for  triennial  parlia- 
ments in  particular),  still  liberally  granted.  Tbe  . 
king,  who  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  thrown 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  was  induced, 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  Sunderland,  to  recal  a (ma- 
ture of  the  Whigs  into  his  councils.  The  effects  of 
this  change  were  displayed  in  the  enactment  of  a bifl 
for  triennial  parliaments  in  1694-,  to  which  the  king 
gave  his  assent ; a renovation  in  the  constitution* 


• It  must  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  Whig  lords  entered  into  Jamc*'*  designs  only  to  discover  and  betray  them  10  Wil- 
liam. It  la  certain  that  James  distrusted  many  of  those  new  and  secret  adherents,  and  that  William  coii&drd  in  them  in  d* 
m<  >n«nt  of  danger.  The  moat  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  nation  was,  that  Russel,  the  most  important  partisan,  wot# 
nut  consent  to  abstain  from  fighting  the  French  fleet,  if  he  should  meet  it,  with  the  king  himself  on  board. 
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Brink*  which  unhappily  was  too  soon  forgotten.  On  the 
v— J 28th  of  December,  William  was  deprived,  by  death, 
Witinx  0f  his  consort  Mary.  She  died  of  Ahe  smallpox  in 
4 jWj!r*  E<r  SSd  year,  to  the  ipexpressiblc  grief  of  his  majes- 
651  ty,  who,  for  some  weeks  after  her  death,  could  nei- 
P^Hof  ih(f  see  company,  nor  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
itate.  The  conduct  of  tbit  princess  has  been  taxed 
with  want  of  natural  affection,  from  the  indifference 
with  which  she  is  said  to  hate  ascended  the  throne 
of  her  father,  and  witnessed  his  misfortunes  ; but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  William’s  marriage  with 
her  was  founded  upon  affection,  and  that  they  had 
loci*  lived  in  the  most  endearing  connection  of  life, 
before  the  bigotry  of  her  father  precipitated  him 
from  the  throne.  She  could  not  have  deserted  Wil- 
liam ; nor  was  she  culpable  to  have  endured  with  se- 
renity the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  religion  and 
human  happiness,  of  which  her  husband  was  the 
leader.  Her  personal  worth  could  not  be  small,  nor 
her  affections  unamiable,  to  whom  such  a husband 
waj  so  tenderly  devoted. 

nKttd-  The  great  business  of  parliament  from  this  period 
l\°‘  ^ seemed  to  consist  in  restraining  corruption,  and  bring- 
(.'luaent.  ^ lQ  ju#tjcc  ^yeral  offenders  in  high  station,  who 
had  grown  wealthy  upon  the  plunder  of  the  public. 
The  number  of  laws  that  were  now  enacted  every 
session,  seemed  calculated  for  the  safety  of  the  sub* 
ject,  but  in  reality,  were  symptoms  of  the  universal 
corruption. 

William  was  willing  to  admit  all  the  restraints 
they  chose  to  liy  on  the  royal  prerogative  in  Eng- 
land, upon  condition  of  being  properly  supplied  with 
the  means  of  humbling  the  powers  of  France. 
Though  a friend  to  liberty  from  inclination,  he  did 
not  sufficiently  understand  the  complex  nature  of  the 
British  constitution  to  keep  its  parts  in  harmony. 
But  if  he  could  not  be  said  to  yield  to  his  parliament 
from  patriotic  motives,  he  at  least  made  fiis  conces- 
sions the  exchange  for  the  means  given  to  support 
him  in  great  and  laudable  objects.  The  sums  of 
money  granted  him  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war 
were  incredible,  and  the  nation  not  contented  with 
furnishing  him  with  such  supplies  as  they  were  im- 
mediately capable  of  raising,  involved  themselves  in 
debts,  which  have  since  accumulated  so  formidably. 
For  this  profusion  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Eog- 
land  gained  only  the  reward  of  military  glory  in  Flan- 
ders, and  of  saving  the  Dutch.  But  to  have  checked 
the  career  of  France,  and  to  have  prolonged  for  a 
while  the  independence  of  Europe,  was  certainly  to 
have  attained  great  objects. 

yhe  treaty  of  Ryswick  at  length  put  an  end  to 
this  war.  William  returned  to  England  in  Novem- 
ber 1697,  and  was  received  in  London  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  By  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick, hia  title  to  the  crown  of  England  was  acknow- 
ledged by  France  herself. 

Amidst  the  distractions  of  foreign  politics,  Wil- 
liam had  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  attend  deeply 
to  the  domestic  affairs  of  England,  and  still  less  to 
those  of  Scotland.  An  event  now  happened,  which 
excited  the  most  violent  ferment  in  the  latter  king- 
dom. By  the  recommendation  of  Paterson,  an  indi- 
vidual of  splendid  and  enterprising  genius  and  views, 
a settlement  was  formed  by  the  Scotch  on  the  isthmus 
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of  Darien,  a situation  a'dmirahly  fitted  for  accom-  Britain, 
plishing  the  most  gigantic  efforts  of  commerce,  and  ^ — ■' 

for  uniting  the  trade  of  the  European,  Asiatic,  and 
American  continents.  Twelve  hundred  settlers,  af- 
ter  founding  New  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  their 
intended  colony,  proceeded  For  some  time  with  hopes 
and  alacrity  in  forming  their  settlement,  and  repulsed 
the  Spaniards  who  attacked  them;  but  the  English 
immediately  demanded  of  William  the  suppression  of 
this  colonial  rivalship  of  the  Scotch.  Spain  remonstra- 
ted against  a settlement  on  her  territories;  and  Wil- 
liam, afraid  of  a breach  with  Spain,  coincided  with  the  , 
angry  jealousies  of  both  nations.  The  supplies  of 
the  colony  were  cut  off  from  home  ; and  after  eight 
months,  it  was  abandoned  through  famine  and  dis- 
ease. Before  the  evacuation  was  reported,  a second 
and  a third  expedition  had  sailed  from  Scotland,  but 
they  were  again,  as  before,  attacked  by  the  Spa- 
niards ; and  though  they  gallantly  repelled  an  army 
of  that  nation,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  a 
fleet  from  Carthagcna,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  return  home.  The  ships  which  were  to  bring 
them  home,  were  unprovided  for  so  long  a voyage; 
and  the  few  adventurers  who  survived,  were  left  ta 
languish  in  Spanish  prisons,  or  to  starve  ou  English 
plantations.  The  Scottish  nation  awaked  from  .its 
dreams  of  immense  wealth,  stript  of  its  credit,  its  re- 
sources, and  Ms  trade;  and  there  was  scarcely  one 
family  which  had  not  to  mourn  a lost  relation,  or  a 
ruined  fortune  in  this  calamitous  business.  In  justice 
to  the  memory  of  William  respecting  this  transaction, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Scotch  colonists 
had  no  distinct  right  to  settle  in  Spanish  America  p 
and  that  a war  with  Spain,  unpopular  among  the 
English,  would  have  been  the  probable  consequence 
of  pleasing  the  Scotch. 

William  returned  from  humbling  his  enemies  abroad;  The  En- 
only  to  be  watched,  distrusted,  and  humbled  by  his  £l»»h  army 
own  subjects  at  home.  As  the  project  of  humbling  rcduccd  by. 
France  was  never  distant  from  his  mind,  he  had  come  to 
regard  a standing  army  as  indispcnsiblc  in  England. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  his  great  mind,  through  the 
power  of  habit,  and  by  constant  practice  in  war,  had 
acquired  that  love  of  military  pomp  and  parade, 
which,  in  itself,  is  so  unworthy  of  greatness.  This, 
passion  for  a standing  army  was,  however,  wise- 
ly checked  by  his  parlumeut,  who  ppsged  a vote  for. 
disbanding  all  his  foreign  troops,  and  reducing  the 
whole  army  to  7000  men.  The  moruiication  which, 
be  felt  ou  this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  inspired  him 
for  a tune,  with  the  resolution  of  abandoning  the 
English  sceptre  and  returning  to  Holland  : his  mini- 
sters, however,  persuaded  him  to  p»..«  the  bill  for  re- 
ducing the  forces,  and  to  change  his  resolution. 

The  rest  of  William’s  reign  was  employed  in  dis-  1700. 
utes  with  his  parliament,  which  are  not  of  the 
ighest  interest,  as  they  did  not  relate  to  the  pri- 
mary points  in  the  constitution.  The  only  wai like  Expedition 
enterprise  in  which  the  nation  embarked  from  the  ‘.l>5hetjaU 
peace  of  Ryswick  to  the  king’s  death,  was  in  aiding  ,IC‘ 
Sweden,  when  the  kings  ot  Denmark  and  Poland, 
w'ith  the  elector  of  Brandenbingh,  foimcJ  a league 
to  crush  the  young  Charles  the  Xi  I tin  A fleet  of 
thirty  sail  of  Euglish  and  Dutch  was  sent  into  the 
Baltic,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Rookc, 
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who  joined  the  Swedish  squadron*  and  bombarded 
Copenhagen*  to  which  the  Danish  fleet  had  retired. 

The  repose  of  Europe  was  again  disturbed  by  the 
disputed  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  His 
Catholic  majesty  having,  by  his  last  will,  bequeathed 
his  whole  monarchy  to  the  second  son  of  the  Dau- 
phin  of  France,  the  views  of  William,  who  had 
Drought  Louis  himself  to  accede  to  the  partition 
treaty,  was  wholly  thwarted  by  the  bequest  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  and  by  Louis’s  acceptance  of  it. 
After  some  negotiations  at  the  Hague  had  succeeded 
to  William’s  remonstrances  with  Louis  on  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Spanish  testament,  it  was  evident 
that  England  and  the  States  would  speedily  be  obli- 
ged, by  force  of  arms,  to  maintain  the  partition  treaty, 
or  submit  to  see  the  Spanish  monarchy  become  a de- 
pendency of  France.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
soon  became  an  ally  to  the  new  confederacy  against 
France,  and  a treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
three  powers  to  procure  a satisfaction  to  the  emperor 
in  the  Spanish  succession,  and  sufficient  security  for 
the  commerce  and  dominions  of  his  allies. 

Amidst  these  negotiations,  the  late  King  James 
died  at  St  Germains ; he  was  comforted  in  his  last 
moments  by  the  promises  of  Louis  to  protect  his 
son  as  the  lawful  monarch  of  England  ; but  in  the 
year  before,  the  English  parliament,  by  a resolu- 
tion of  greater  effect,  had  debarred  him  from  all 
hopes  of  the  throne,  by  declaring  the  Princess  So- 
phia Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs, 
the  next  in  succession  to  the  Princess  Anne. 

William,  who  was  the  soul  of  every  confederacy 
against  France,  used  to  retire  to  his  coontry  seat  at 
Loo  in  Holland,  where  he  had  leisure  and  tranquilli- 
ty to  mature  his  councils,  and  draw  the  plans  of  his 
campaigns.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  returned 
from  this  retirement  to  the  troublesome  government 
of  England,  where,  however,  he  found  the  parlia- 
ment amidst  abundance  of  quarrels  and  complaints, 
ready  to  second  him  in  the  active  measures  which  he 
had  projected.  In  the  mean  time,  his  constitution, 
feeble  from  his  untimely  birth,  and  oppressed  by  the 
cares  and  fatigues  of  government,  sunk  under  a com- 
plication of  disorders  ; but  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  wa3  a fall  from  his  horse  in  one  of  his  excur- 
sions  from  Hampton  Court,  by  which  his  collar- 
bone was  broken.  He  languished  above  a fortnight 
under  an  aguish  fever,  and  expired  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  age  of  an  inflammation  in  his  lungs.  His  per- 
son was  of  the  middle  size,  ill-shaped,  and  ungrace- 
ful, except  on  horse  back : his  nose  was  aquiline ; 
but  the  harsh  features  of  his  countenance,  which  was 

fiale  and  solemn,  were  enlightened  by  the  piercing 
ustre  of  his  eye.  His  manners  were  silent,  cold,  and 
reserved;  unfavourable  impressions  were  sooner  made 
on  his  mind  than  effaced  from  it ; but  his  resentment 
never  descended  to  the  meanness  of  personal  revenge. 
From  a neglected  education,  he  was  insensible  to  the 
finer  arts,  and  impatient,  perhaps,  of  the  minute  de- 
tails of  public  office  ; but  his  virtues  were  severe  and 
exalted  ; his  mind  was  ever  intent  on  great  designs  ; 
he  had  a sound  judgment  in  weighing  events,  an  in- 
vention fertile  in  resources,  calmness  in  battle  and 
danger, — fortitude,  fidelity,  and  above  all,  an  attach- 
ment to  public  liberty.  If  any  abatement  is  to  be 
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made  from  this  illustrious  character,  it  is  id  the  go-  km& 
vernment  of  Scotland  that  the  most  exceptionable 
part  of  his  conduct  appears;  but  there  he  was  ooh- 
ged  to  confide  in  statesmen,  trained  up  in  the  ahoict 
of  bad  government,  who  betrayed  him  ioto  arbitrary 
exertions  of  power.  And,  even  in  Scotland,  sotKkt 
the  conspiracies  of  the  Jacobites,  not  a single  per*>a 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  nor  was  there  a noble  U> 
mily  ruined  by  forfeitures  during  bis  reign. 

The  importance  of  William’s  life  was  evinced  by 
the  joy  that  diffused  itself  through  France  at  the 
news  of  his  death  ; They  could  hardly  restrain  thnr 
joy  within  the  bounds  of  decorum ; and  there  were 
public  rejoicings  in  Paris.  When  it  was  knows  ta 
Holland,  the  States  immediately  assembled  ; for  some 
time  the  deputies  gazed  at  each  other  in  silent  for 
and  astonishment : They  then  sighed,  wept,  and  in- 
terchanged embraces  and  vows,  that  they  woold  set 
with  unanimity,  and  expend  their  dearest  blood  u 
defence  of  their  country. 

William  was  succeeded  by  the  Princess  Anne,  who . fana 
had  married  George  Prince  of  Denmark.  - She 
cendcd  the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her00**1* 
age,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  She 
had  been  taught  by  her  relations  of  the  Clartndo* 
family  to  favour  the  Tories ; but  the  influence  which 
the  Countess  of  Marlborough,  whose  huiband  bead- 
ed the  opposite  faction,  prevailed  against  Rochester, 
and  those  who  opposed  trie  war  with  France.  Whra 
the  privy  council  had  therefore  assembled  and  deli- 
berated, the  queen  declared  her  intention  of  conti- 
nuing warlike  preparations,  and  abiding  the  cause  of 
her  allies.  Her  promise  was  confirmed  by  the  im- 
val  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  as  ambassador  to 
the  States  who  inspirited  the  Dutch,  and  concerted 
the  operations  of  the  campaign.  By  agreement,  war  *Vp 
was  declared  against  France,  in  one  day,  at  Vn*oa,cUisd 
London,  and  the  Hague.  Marlborough,  who  b»d*f^ 
been  named  by  the  queen  commander  of  the  forcer 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  was  chosen  by  the  allies 
generalissimo  of  the  whole  army.  An  indefatigable 
warrior  in  the  camp,  and  a skilful  politician  in  the 
court,  he  became  the  most  fatal  enemy  to  Fnace 
that  England  had  produced  since  the  days  of  C retry 
and  Agmcourt.  He  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  under 
Turenne,  in  whose  army  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  handsome  Englishman,  and,  from  his  early  dis- 
plays of  skill  and  gallantry,  Turcnnc  himself  bid 
predicted  his  greatness.  To  this  general  was  oppo- 
sed, on  the  side  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
grandson  of  the  king  : a youth  more  fitted  to  gnerj.  f i 
a court  than  to  conduct  an  army,  but  who  was  sup  ^ 
ported  by  the  talents  of  the  Marshal  Bouffler*.  ^ 
second  in  command.  In  the  first  campaign  Mtrlbo-  v 
rough  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  allies  at  Nimegoes, 
where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  GO, 000  me*- 
By  motions  at  once  bold  and  sagacious,  he  obliged 
the  French  to  retire  before  him,  without  their  da- 
ring to  hazard  a pitched  battle  ; drove  them  out  of 
Spanish  Guelderiand  ; and,  having  concluded  tfce^.  aj 
campaign  by  taking  Liege,  returned  to  reap  his  bo- 
nours  in  London,  where  he  was  thanked  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  created  a duke  by  the 
queen. 

The  national  arms  were  less  successful  by  sea.  & 
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Inal*  John  Munden  was  dismissed  the  service  for  suffering 
j French  squadron  to  escape  into  Corunna.  Admi- 
^70*  ral  Benbow,  in  the  West  Indies,  attacked  a squadron 
I^iincM  the  enemy  ; but,  being  supported  by  only  one 
cfieiKoc-  ship,  through  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  hit  cap- 
dwt  at  ksu  tains,  he  fought  with  unavailing  gallantry  against 
superior  numbers,  till  lus  own  ship  lay  like  a wreck 
in  the  water,  while  the  enemy  escaped.  The  Cap- 
tains Wade  and  Kirby,  who  deserted  him,  were  shot 
on  their  return  to  Plymouth,  and  others  of  his  offi- 
cers were  disgraced.  An  attempt  was  made  upon 
Cadiz  by  a force  of  50  ships  of  the  line,  under  Sir 
George  Rooke,  and  14,000  men  on  board,  command- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ; but  the  troops  were  re- 
imbarked,  after  sending  an  ineffectual  summons  to 
Fort  St  Catharine.  At  Vigo,  however,  the  same 
commanders  retrieved  their  honour  by  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  18  French  ships  of  war,  and  the 
spoils  of  1 1 galleons,  with  above  a million  of  silver. 
Armies  The  glory  of  Marlborough’s  first  campaign  only 
rfMarl-  ^ited  the  nation  to  aim  at  new  triumphs.  The 
IW00^  House  of  Commons  voted  40,000  seamen,  and  the 
same  number  of  soldiers  (an  additional  10,000  were 
soon  after  voted ) to  act  in  concert  with  the  allies } 
and  Marlborough  returned  to  the  field  with  greater 
confidence  and  larger  authority  than  before.  He 
iprillTOS.  opened  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  by  taking  Bonne, 
the  residence  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne ; he  next  re- 
took Hny»  Limbourg,  and  became  master  of  all 
,7M»  the  lower  Rhine.  In  1704,  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  loudly  demanded  by  the 
emperor,  who  was  pressed  by  the  arms  of  France. 
Marlborough  took  with  him  about  13,000  English 
troops,  advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and,  having  defeated  a body  of  French 
and  Bavarians  at  Donavcrt,  who  were  stationed  to 
oppose  him,  crossed  the  river,  and  laid  Bavaria  under 
contribution.  Villeroy,  who  had  superseded  the 
duke’s  late  opponent  Boufflcrs,  could  not  watch, 
much  lesa  oppose,  the  active  movements  of  the  Eng- 
lish commander.  Marshal  Tallard,  however,  prepa- 
red by  another  route  to  obstruct  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough’s retreat  with  30,000  men  ; and,  being  join- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Bavana,  those  two  generals,  the 
most  reputed  in  France,  were  now  at  the  head  of 
00,000  disciplined  veterans.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  joined  by  the  imperial 
general  Prince  Eugene,  whose  talents  and  designs 
coalesced  admirably  with  his  own.  Their  combined 
army  amounted  to  52,000.  As  the  battle  which  en- 
sued, both  from  the  talents  of  the  commanders  and 
the  discipline  of  the  troops,  is  reckoned  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  earliest  part  of  the  last  century,  it 
has  been  generally  given  in  minute  detail, 
c of  The  French,  under  Tallard,  were  posted  on  a hill 
beun.  near  the  town  of  Hochstet ; their  right  being  cover- 
ed by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim,  their 
left  by  the  village  of  Lutzengen,  and  their  fronfby  a 
rivulet,  the  sides  of  which  were  steep,  and  the  bottom 
marshy.  In  this  strong  position,  they  rather  waited 
than  offered  battle ; but  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
resolved  to  attack  them,  and  advanced  upon  a plain 
in  their  front.  The  cannonading  began  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  to  about  half  after 
twelve.  Marlborough  then  passed  the  rivulet  at  the 
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head  of  the  English,  and  attacked  TaHard's  cavalry  Britain, 
on  the  right.  That  general  was,  at  the  time,  review-  v-^ 
mg  his  troops  on  the  left,  and  his  cavalry  fought  for  ^704’ 
some  time  without  his  presence.  It  was  an  hour  be- 
fore Prince  Eugene  could  bring  up  his  forces  to  at- 
tack the  other  wing  of  the  enemy  commanded  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  When  Tallard  had  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  Marlborough’s  attack,  he  found  that  the 
French  cavalry  had  been  thrice  repulsed,  and  had  ral- 
lied as  often.  He  had  posted  a large  body  of  troops  in 
the  village,  and  attempted  to  bring  them  to  the 
charge;  but  these  could  hardly  maintain  their  ground, 
being  funously  charged  by  a detachment  of  the  Eng- 
lish. All  the  French  cavalry  being  thus  attacked  id 
flank,  was  totally  defeated.  The  English  army,  al- 
ready half  victorious,  pierced  up  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  French,  while  the  forces  in  the  village 
of  Blenheim  were  separated  by  another  detachment. 

In  this  terrible  situation,  Tallard  flew  to  rally  some 
of  his  squadrons ; but,  from  shortness  of  sight,  he 
mistook  a Hessian  fora  French  corps,  and  was  made 
prisoner.  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  thrice  repulsed  on  the  left,  but  at  last  broke  the 
enemy. 

The  French  now  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  all 
but  the  corps  of  13,000,  who  were  surrounded  iu 
Blenheim,  and  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 

About  12,000  French  and  Bavarians  were  killed  in  the 
field,  or  drowned  in  the  Danube.  One  hundredcolours, 

200  standards,  3000  tents,  and  all  the  baggage  and  mi- 
litary chests  of  the  French,  were  the  trophies  of  Blen- 
heim. Of  the  allies,  13,000  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing ; but  the  conquerors  gained  by  this  day 
an  extent  of  100  leagues  of  country.  Marlborough, 
expert  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field,  repaired  in  per- 
son, after  finishing  the  campaign,  to  other  parts  of 
Germany,  to  excite  the  powers  in  support  of  the  em- 
peror, and  returned  to  England,  deservedly  welcomed 
by  the  transports  of  his  countrymen.  The  manor  of 
Woodstock  was  conferred  upon  him  ; and  the  Lord 
Keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  peers,  honoured  him  with 
the  praise  he  so  well  deserved.  See  Blenheim. 

Nor  were  the  arms  of  Britain  less  fortunate  by  sea.  Gibraltar 
By  a conquest,  of  which  the  value  was  so  little  un-  taken, 
derstood  at  that  time  as  to  be  voted  unworthy  of 
thanks,  Sir  George  Rooke  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
took  Gibraltar.  The  former  commander,  with  a 
fleet  of  52  ships  of  the  line,  engaged  the  grand  fleet 
of  France  off  the  coast  of  Malaga  ; but  the  French, 
though  they  afterwards  claimed  the  victory,  retired 
when  their  van  had  been  broken,  and,  as  they  would 
not  hazard  another  meeting,  the  British  had  no  deci- 
sive success. 

The  success  of  the  second  campaign  in  Germany,  Second 
induced  the  English  to  increase  their  supplies  for  the  caropaiga. 
third,  and  Marlborough  fixed  upon  the  Moselle  for  the  ^05. 
scene  of  action;  but  being  disappointed  by  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden,  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands  to  oppose 
Villeroy,  who,  in  his  absence,  had  undertaken  the  siege 
of  Liege.  Villeroy,  at  the  Duke's  approach,  retreated 
within  his  lines.  Marlborough  led  on  his  troops  to  Defeat  of 
force  them,  and  defeated  the  enemy’s  horse  with  Villeroy 
gTeat  slaughter.  The  infantry  being  abandoned,  re- 
treated in  disorder  to  an  advantageous  post,  where 
they  again  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  Had  the 
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Duke  been  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  their  con- 
sternation as  he  proposed,  he  might  have  gained  a 
complete  victory  j but  the  Dutch  officers  would  not 
consent  to  the  charge ; and  the  indignation  of  the 
English  at  their  coldness  in  this  business,  may  be  reck- 
oned one  of  the  chief  causes  that  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  nation  towards  their  allies,  and  disgusted 
them  at  an  expensive  though  brilliant  war.  The  cap- 
ture of  Gibraltar  had  already  signalized  the  British 
arms  in  Spain,  where  the  greatest  efforts  were  made 
to  fix  Charles,  Duke  of  Austria,  on  the  throne,  in 
opposition  to  Philip  IV.,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  been  nominated  successor  by  the  late 
king  of  Spain.  The  greatest  part  of  Spain  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  latter  prince ; but  Charles, 
supported  by  the  allies,  and  invited  by  the  Cataloni- 
ans, was  assisted  by  England  with  a fleet  and  an  ar- 
my.  * The  troops  were  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  a man  of  deformed  shape,  and  dimi- 
.nutive  stature,  but  of  such  romantic  valour,  that  his 
services  were  reckoned  equal  to  all  the  other  aids  that 
were  lent  to  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  first  attempt 
in  Spain  was  to  besiege  Barcelona,  a strong  city,  with 
a garrison  almost  equal  to  his  own  army.  Kever  was  an 
attempt  more  bold  or  mere  fortunate.  The  operations 
began  by  an  attack  on  fort  Monjuic,  strongly  situated  on 
a hill  that  commanded  the  city.  The  outworks  were 
taken  by  storm.  A shell  chanced  to  fall  into  the 
fort,  and  blew  up  the  powder  magazine,  on  which  the 
garrison  of  the  fort  surrendered  in  consternation.  But 
the  town  still  remained  unconquercd.  It,  however,  capi- 
tulated after  a treaty.  During  the  time  of  the  treaty, 
the  Germans  and  Catalonians,  who  acted  with  the 
English,  entered  the  town,  and  plundered  all  before 
them.  The  governor  complained  to  Peterborough 
of  the  breach  of  faith.  Peterborough  knew  that  the 
plunderers  were  not  his  own  troops,  but  led  on  his 
English  against  them,  drove  them  out,  and  returned 
to  finish  the  treaty.  His  good  faith  and  generosity 
facilitated  the  capitulation.  The  conquest  of  all  Va- 
lencia was  ensured  by  the  capture  of  this  place,  which 
the  enemy  made  a vain  attempt  to  retake.  The  par- 
tizans  of  Charles  flocked  from  every  quarter ; he  sub- 
dued Arragon,  Granada,  and  Canhagena.  The  Earl 
of  Galway  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  and  proclaim- 
ed him  king  of  Spain. 

These  successes  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  triumphs 
of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  during  the  campaign  of 
1706.  The  army  of  Villeroy,  near  Tirlemont, 
amounted  to  60,000  men,  and  with  these  he  bad  or- 
ders to  attack  the  allies,  whose  numbers  were  nearly 
equal,  before  the  Danish  and  Prussian  succours  should 
reach  Marlborough.  Villeroy,  with  the  intention  to 
he  the  assailant,  w*s  himself  attacked  in  a situation 
which  prevented  him  from  exerting  all  his  strength. 
With  the  nver  Mehaignc  on  his  flank,  his  centre  oc- 
cupied the  village  of  Ramillics  ; but  a marsh  was  be- 
fore his  left,  which  Marlborough  knew  that  he  could 
not  cross,  and  therefore  bore  down  upon  Isis  centre.  A 
victory,  nearly  as  splendid  as  that  at  Blenheim,  was  ob- 
tained. About  6000  French  were  made  prisoners,  and 
8000  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  whole  of  Brabant 
■wasjgained  by  the  victors.  Louis  XIV.,  lately  the  ty- 


rant of  Europe,  now  trembled  for  the  safetyof  fuses.  Briaa. 
pital,  and  was  saved  from  ruin  only  by  diuensiooi  is 
the  English  cabinet.  The  councils  of  the  queen  had 
hitherto  been  governed  by  a Whig  ministry,  who 
were  sincere  in  the  design  of  humbling  France.  But 
from  different  concurring  causes,  the  influence  of  the 
Whigs  began  to  decline,  and  the  general  disposition 
of  the  nation  to  lean  to  Toryism.  Among  allies  it  is 
difficult  long  to  preserve  unanimity  ; and  already  the 
English  had  conceived  many  causes  of  offence  it 
their  confederates  in  the  war.  Some  of  the  wnten 
of  the  Tory  faction  were  men  eminent  in  literature, 
and  they  inveighed  incessantly  against  the  personal 
ambition  and  selfishness  of  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin,  who  governed  the  queen,  and  lavished  the 
treasures  and  blood  of  the  nation,  in  prolonging  a vrtr 
for  the  personal  glory  and  private  emolument  of  coo- 
ducting  it.  Small  as  the  taxes  then  were,  the  peo- 
ple were  taught  to  consider  them  as  insupportable. 
Amidst  these  causes  of  discontent,  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  Toryism  had  been  also  lately  awakened,  by 
some  discussions  respecting  the  toleration  of  the 
dissenters ; and  doctrines  of  tyranny,  and  passive 
obedience,  were  promulgated  by  those  who  inveighed 
against  the  war,  worthy  of  the  worst  years  of  James 
and  Charles  II,  As  the  queen’s  understanding  was 
very  limited,  we  may  easily  suppose,  that  these  doc- 
trines of  the  Tones  made  her  more  favourable  to 
them  than  all  their  other  complaints  against  the 
Whigs.  The  slightest  misfortune  in  the  war,  was  a 
sufficient  encouragement  to  those  who  declaimed 
against  its  inutility.  The  loss  of  a battle  in  Spain,  s 
near  Almanza,  where  the  Earl  of  Galway  was  de-  Ahun- 
feated  and  taken  prisoner,  with  a Urge  English  force, 
dispelled  the  inebriation  of  former  success.  In  coa- 
sequence  of  this  victory,  all  Spain,  cccept  Catalonia, 
returned  to  the  dominion  of  Philip.  Other  disasters 
increased  the  national  discontent.  The  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy and  Prince  Eugene  were  foiled  in  an  attempt 
upon  Toulon.  A fleet  under  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel, 
was  wrecked  upon  the  Scilly  islands.  While  Marl- 
borough was  in  the  field,  it  is  true,  there  might  cull 
be  sanguine  prospects  of  success  on  the  continent ; CmW* 
but  though  the  Duke,  in  the  campaign  of  1707,  °*ir' 
drove  the  French  before  him  from  one  post  to  ano- 
ther, and  forced  them  to  take  shelter  under  the  c»- 
non  of  Lisle,  and  behind  the  Scheldt,  yet  he  gained 
no  general  pitched  battle,  and  his  military  genius  suf- 
fered a diminution  of  renown,  not  that  he  had  con- 
xnitted  any  fault,  but  that  he  had  not  dazzled  the 
public  eyes  with  such  splendid  achievements  as  those 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramillics. 

The  leaders  of  the  Tories  were  Harley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  St  John,  afterwards  Lord 
lingbroke.  Harley  insinuated  himself,  by  his  address,  yj* 
into  the  queen’s  favour,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
undermining  the  Whigs.  St  John,  for  a while,  acted 
subordinate  to  Harley,  although  his  lofty  enterpri*, 
ambition,  and  genius,  made  him  at  last  the  mal 
of  his  patron.  Wheu  Marlborough  and  Godolphm 
perceived  the  increasing  influence  of  Harley,  they 
wrote  to  the  queen,  that  they  could  serve  her  n# 
longer  should  Harley  continue  secretary  •,  aad  they 
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even  expostulated  frith  their  wvereign  in  a personal 
interview.  The  immediate  conaequence  was,  that  the 
queen  dismissed  Harley,  dreading  to  be  abandoned 
by  her  other  minister*  j but  the  boldness  of  the  Whig 
leaders  secretly  offended  her,  and  promoted  their  own 
downfall. 

The  most  important  event  of  this  reign,  was  the 
union  that  took  place  in  1706  between  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland.  This  measure  had 
been  strongly  recommended  by  King  William,  almost 
with  his  dying  breath  ; and,  as  early  as  1702,  com- 
missioners from  both  kingdoms  had  met  at  Westmin- 
ster, but  such  difficulties  occurred,  that  the  treaty 
was  then  adjourned.  It  was  resumed,  however, 
within  a few  years  ; for,  although  the  mutual  jea- 
lousies of  the  two  nations  interposed  many  obstacles, 
it  was  of  vital  imoortance  to  both.  To  the  present 
Whig  ministers  of  England,  it  was  desirable,  as  a 
matter  of  party,  for  the  easier  management  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  recommended,  however,  by  nobler 
prospects  of  advantage,  in  securing  the  Protestant 
succession ; which,  although  settled  by  the  English 
parliament,  was  still  endangered  in  Scotland  by  va- 
rious causes.  The  Jacobites  of  Scotland  were  nu- 
merous : they  spoke  in  Parliament  in  open  opposi- 
tion to  government ; and  they  derived  strength  by 
their  pretences  to  patriotism,  as  well  as  by  acting  in 
connection  with  a really  patriotic  body  in  Scotland, 
those  Whigi  .who  had  promoted  the  revolution,  but 
who  saw  with  indignation  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try made  subservient  to  those  of  England.  Among 
these,  the  most  distinguished  was  rletcher  of  Sal- 
ton,  a man  of  high,  untainted  principles,  the  sworn 
enemy  of  arbitrary  power,  attached  to  the  Protes- 
tant succession,  but  disdaining  to  call  even  that  suc- 
cession a blessing  ; while  the  tfade  of  Scotland  was 
shackled,  her  statesmen  the  venal  tools  of  an  English 
cabinet,  and  her  whole  existence  made  dependent 
on  England.  By  the  Country  Party  in  tlie  Scottish 
parliament,  an  act  was  passed,  which  menaced  the 
English  with  a separate  succession,  by  declaring  that 
the  same  king  should  not  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland  after  her  present  majesty,  unless  such  con- 
ditions of  government  were  previously  framed  as 
should  secure  from  English  influence  the  honour  and 
independence,  the  religion,  liberty,  and  trade  of 
Scotland.  Godolphin  and  the  Whigs  are  said  to  have 
advised  the  queen  to  confirm  this  high-spirited  act 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
English  with  the  boldness  of  tbeir  designs,  and  therc- 

Sr  prepare  them  for  **’1  union  which  should  give 
ngland  an  equivalent  for  their  concession.  When 
the  threat  of  admitting  a separate  crown  was  once 
littered  by  Scotland,  an  union  was  evidently  neces- 
sary to  quiet  the  mutual  alarms  of  the  two  nations. 
The  first  important  advantage  which  England  gain- 
ed in  the  previous  treaty,  was  by  the  concession  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  that  the  queen,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  English  ministry,  should  nominate  the 
commissioners.  These  weie  chosen  with  an  artful 
admixture  of  each  party,  that  their  concurrence  in 
the  onion  which  was  previously  secured  might  abate 
the  o p position  of  their  friends  in  parliament.  On  the 
1 6th  of  April  1 706,  the  commissioners  for  both  king- 
doms met  in  the  Cockpit,  near  Whitehall.  The 


8cotch  nation  were  not  averse  from  a federal  union,  Britain, 
and  their  commissioners  proposed  it  in  place  of  an  v— — * 

incorporating  union,  rather  to  gain  credit  with  their  Aj* 
countrymen  than  from  any  hopes  that  the  proposal  '* 
would  succeed.  On  the  22 d oi  July,  however,  the 
terms  of  an  entire  union  were  mutually  signed,  and 
next  day  presented  to  her  majesty  at  St  James’s.  By 
these  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  kingdoms  should 
for  ever  be  subject  to  one  crown  and  parliament  ; 
should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  in  trade  ; and  (with  a few  ex- 
ceptions m favour  of  Scotland)  to  the  same  taxes, 
customs,  and  excise.  An  equivalent  of  a?398,000 
was  to  be  paid  to  Scotland,  by  England,  for  her  cus- 
toms and  excise,  so  far  as  these  were  appropriated  to 
the  discharge  of  her  national  debt  ; but  the  loan  was 
to  be  restored,  with  interest,  in  15  years.  Forty-five 
commoners  and  sixteen  peers  were  to  form  the  repre- 
sentation of  Scotland  in  parliament.  The  same 
weights  and  measures  were  appointed,  and  the  same 
seal  for  public  transactions  ; the  laws  of  Scotland, 
respecting  public  and  private  rights,  were  preserved, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former  might  be  reduced 
to  an  uniformity  through  the  united  kingdom  ; but 
the  latter  were  to  receive  no  alteration,  unless  for  the 
evident  benefit  of  the  subject.  These  terms  were  di- 
gested in  29  articles,  for  the  consideration  of  each 
parliament ; and  the  first  of  May  1707  was  fixed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  union. 

The  Scotch,  though  not  averse  from  a federal  union,  Outrage* 
were,  throughout  all  ranks,  averse  from  an  tncorpora-  in  Scotland 
tion.  When,  on  the  opening  of  their  parliament  by  iu  con*e* 
the  queen’s  commissioner  the  Duke  of  Queensbcrry,  J*®*1®*0' 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  revealed,  the  nation  pass- 
ed from  a deep  and  anxious  suspense  to  an  universal 
burst  of  indignation  at  the  surrender  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  Mul- 
titudes resorted  from  the  country  to  the  capital ; the  . 
rage  and  numbers  of  the  tumultuous  people  increased 
as  they  ranged  the  streets  in  quest  of  the  commission- 
ers, whom  they  accused  of  betraying  their  country  ; 
and  nothing  but  concert  and  a leader  were  wanting 
to  overturn  the  parliament,  together  with  the  union. 

In  vain  the  privy  council  of  Edinburgh  issued  a pro- 
clamation against  riots,  commanding  all  persons  to 
retire  at  beat  of  drum.  The  Duke  of  Queensbcrry, 
through  double  lines  of  horse  and  foot,  was  obliged 
to  pass  along  the  streets  at  full  gallop,  amidst  the 
curses  and  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  pelted  his 
guards,  even  wounded  some  of  his  friends  who  at- 
tended him  in  his  coach.  Insurrections,  in  arms, 
were  even  projected  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  which 
were  only  disappointed  by  the  treachery  of  the  lead- 
er*. So  outrageous  was  the  capital,  so  numerous 
the  petitions  from  all  parts,  and  so  alarming  the  ap- 
pearance of  Scotland,  that  the  commissioner  and  the 
chancellor  wished  to  adjourn  the  parliament,  till  the 
ferment  should  subside;  but  Stair,  Godolphin,  and  the 
other  Whigs,  who  saw  that  delay  would  ruin  the  bu- 
siness, urged  them  to  perseverance,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms,  promisingsup- 
plics  of  troops  from  England,  Ireland,  or  even  Flan- 
ders, if  they  should  be  required.  The  secret  history 
of  the  intrigues  and  corruption  that  produced  the 
union,  has  been  lost,  or  industriously  suppressed ; 
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but,  it  ii  certain,  that  above  fourscore  members  were 
dependents  on  the  court,  or  influenced  by  honoura- 
ble and  lucrative  places,  or  by  the  contingent  pay- 
ment of  arrears  and  public  debts.  The  Country 
Party  was  equally  numerous  ; but  the  distribution  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  from  the  English  treasury, 
among  nineteen  peers  and  eight  commoners,  chiefly  of 
the  party  called  the  Squadron k Volatile , • from  their 
fluctuation  between  the  Court  and  Country  Party, 
determined  a majority  in  favour  of  the  union. 

When  the  Scottish  parliament  proceeded  to  debate, 
every  article  of  the  treaty  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
protest.  The  Country  Party  maintained  that  the 
supposed  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse  were  a 
mockery,  in  return  for  the  rights  of  independent  le- 
gislation; and  conjured  their  countrymen  never  to  ac- 
cept of  a poor  equivalent,  and  the  right  of  trading 
to  the  English  plantations,  as  a compensation  for  the 
free  tiade  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  to  the  Le- 
vant, the  Baltic,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  the  Dutch  plantations,  a commerce  which  would 
now  be  fettered  with  restrictions,  duties,  and  customs. 
41  Methinks  I see  a free  and  independent  kingdom/* 
said  the  patriotic  Lor<l  Belhaven,  44  delivering  up  the 
great  object  of  dispute  among  nations,  for  what  the 
world  has  been  ever  fighting,  and  all  Europe  is  now 
engaged  in  war,— the  power  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs, without  assistance  or  controuL  I see  the  pre- 
sent peers  of  Scotland,  whose  ancestors  have  exacted 
tribute  through  England,  walking  like  English  at- 
tomies  in  the  court  of  requests;  while,  at  home,  a 
petty  English  exciseman  shall  receive  mortf’  homage 
and  respect,  than  were  ever  paid  to  the  greatest  of 
their  progenitors.  I see  the  estate  of  barons,  the 
bold  ataertors  of  our  liberties,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
setting  a watch  upon  their  lips,  and  a guard  upon 
their  tongues,  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  unknown 
laws  ; and  the  burrows  walking  through  their  deso- 
late streets,  drooping  under  disappointments,  and 
wormed  out  of  the  branches  of  their  former  trade.  I 
*re  the  honest  and  industrious  tradesman,  loaded  with 
new  taxes  and  impositions,  disappointed  of  the  equi- 
valent, eating  his  saltlcss  pottage,  and  drinking  water 
instead  of  ale.  I see  the  incurable  difficulties  of  the 
landed  gentry,  fettered  with  the  golden  chain  of  equi- 
valents, their  daughters  petitioning  for  want  of  hus- 
bands, and  their  sons  for  want  of  employment ; but, 
above  all,  I see  our  ancient  mother  Caledonia,  like 
Cxsar,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  our  senate,  looking 
mournfully  around,  covering  herself  with  her  royal 
garment,  and  breathing  out  her  last  words,  4 And  t/iou, 
foo,  my  son / while  she  attends  the  fatal  blow  from 
our  hands.  Patricide  is  worse  than  parracide  ; to  of- 
fer violence  to  our  country  is  worse  tluu  to  our  pa- 
rents; but  shall  we,  whose  predecessors  have  founded 
and  transmitted  our  monarchy  entire,  shall  we  be  si- 
lent when  our  country  is  in  danger,  or  betray  what 
our  progenitors  have  so  dearly  purchased.  The 
English  are  a great  and  glorious  nation.  Their  ar- 
mies are  every  where  victorious ; their  navy  is  the  terror 
of  Europe ; their  commerce  encircles  the  globe,  and  their 
capital  has  become  the  emporium  of  the  wnulc  earth. 
But  wc  are  obscure,  poor,  and  despised,  though  ouce 


a nation  of  better  account,  situate  in  a remote  cor-  Vt.t. 
Her  ofthe  world,  without  alliances,  and  without* suit.  ^ 

What  then  can  prevent  us  from  burying  our  aoimo-  A,w- 
sities,  and  uniting  cordially  together,  since  ourvtry  n31, 
existence  as  a nation  is  at  stake  ? The  enemy  issl- 
ready  at  our  gates ; Hannibal  is  within  our  gatet. 
Hannibal  is  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  which  he  will 
soon  demolish  ; seize  upon  these  regalia,  and  diimisi 
us  never  to  return  to  thi* house; again  ! Where  arc  i he 
Douglasses,  the  Grahagies,  and  the  Campbells,  our 
peers  and  chieftains,  who  vindicated,  by  their  swords, 
from  the  usurpations  of  the  English  Edwards,  the 
independence  of  their  country  ; which  their  ions 
are  about  to  forfeit  by  a single  vote.  I seethe  Eng. 
lish  constitution  remaining  hrm  ; the  same  houses  of 
parliament,  the  same  taxes,  customs  and  Excise,  the 
same  trading  companies,  laws,  and  judicatures; 
whilst  ours  are  either  subjected  to  new  regulations, 
or  annihilated  for  ever.  And  for  what?  that  wt 
may  be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  paying  their  old 
and  presenting  a few  witnesses  to  the  new  debts 
which  they  are  pleased  to  contract.  Goad  God,  it 
this  an  entire  surrender!  My  heart  bursts  with  in- 
dignation and  grief,  at  the  triumph  which  the  Eng- 
lisn  will  obtain  to-day  over  a fierce  and  warlike  na- 
tion, that  has  struggled  to  maintain  its  independence 
so  long  ; but  if  England  should  offer  us  our  condi- 
tions, never  will  I consent  to  the  surrender  of  our 
sovereignty,  without  which,  unless  the  contracting 
parties  remain  independent,  there  is  no  security  dif- 
ferent from  his  who  stipulates  for  the  preservation 
of  hit  property  when  he  becomes  a slave."  TheTbrsau 
eloquence  of  Belhaven  and  Fletcher  were  exerted  » a™* n 
vain  ; the  union  was  determined  in  the  Scottish  par- 
liament,  by  a majority  of  33  votes.  fnama 

The  articles  of  union  were  approved  of  in  theEBg- 
lish  parliament  by  a large  majority,  in  spite  of  the  P""* 
opposition  of  the  Tories.  Addresses  and  rejoicings  jL 
followed  it  in  England,  but  a sullen  and  inflexible  s»-  p&o# 
lence  was  observed  in  Scotland  ; and  instead  of  the 
union,  the  Pretender’s  birth  day  was  publicly  cele- 
brated. An  influx  of  English  revenue  officers  over- 
spread the  country,  which,  till  then,  had  been  unsc- 
quainted  with  the  oppressive  laws  of  revenue.  What- 
ever were  the  merits  of  the  union,  it  would  have  left 
Scotland  ia  a worse  situation  than  before,  if  the 
Scottish  privy  council  had  not  been  abolished ; a body 
which,  acting  without  the  restraint  of  a native  par- 
liament, would  have  soon  degenerated  into  the  ty- 
ranny of  former  reigns.  From  the  same  enlightened 
views  which  produced  tbeingion,  the  abrogation  of 
this  body  was  concerted  hy  Lord  Somers  and  the 
principal  Whigs,  and  was  accomplished  by  a bill 
which  passed  both  houses  in  the  succeeding  year,  for 
44  rendering  the  union  more  entire  and  complete** 
Meanwhile  the  importunities  of  the  Jacobites,  and 
the  indignation  of  Scotland,  had  roused  the  attention  clt^  ^ 
of  the  French  court-  A naval  expedition  was  pre- 
pared  at  Dunkirk,  but  its  destination  was  premature-  ^ < 
ly  discovered  by  the  Pretender’s  arrival.  The  French  prrt*r- 
squadron,  however,  reached  the  Scottish  coast,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  overshooting  the  Forth  in  the 
dark,  from  landing  the  Pretender  with  5,000  regular 


* The  leaders  of  the  Squadronl,  among  the  Peer*,  were  Marchmont,  Montrose,  Roxburgh,  and  Tweedalc. 
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m.  troops  at  a time  when  th<*re  were  not  half  that  num* 
her  of  British  forces  in  Scotland  ; when  the  fortresses 
**  were  in  doubtful  hands;  and  when  the  equivalent  was 
W in  Edinburgh  castle,  then  unprovided  for  defence. 
The  northern  nobility,  Gordon,  Athol,  Errol,  Pan- 
jnurc,  and  others,  had  engaged  to  take  arms ; but  the 
French  retired  on  descrying  the  English  fleet,  and 
the  prisons  were  immediately  crowded  with  suspected 
persons.  Among  these,  were  Belhavcn  and  Fletcher, 
who  were  conveyed  to  London  ; and  the  prostrate  na- 
tion was  unnecessarily  insulted  with  the  spectacle  of 
its  nobility,  its  gentry,  and  its  patriots,  led  in  osten- 
tatious triumph  to  the  English  capital.  Belhaven 
did  not  long  survive  his  country’s  and  his  own  dis- 
grace, but  died  soon  after  his  release  of  grief  and  in- 
dignation. A few  who  were  remanded  for  trial  to 
Scotland  were  acquitted  by  the  justiciary  court,  in 
consequence  of  a list  of  witnesses  having  been  refused 
to  them  ; an  acquittal  which  disappointed  and  enraged 
the  English  ministry,  and  occasioned  their  obtaining 
a bill  in  the  succeeding  parliament,  for  extending  the 
English  treason  laws  to  Scotland. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Whigs  were  carr  ied  still  high- 
er after  the  union  by  the  successes  of  the  allies  in 
Germany.  In  1708,  the  allied  and  French  armies 
d*.  met  at  Oudenarde,  on  the  Scheldt,  where  the  Utter 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss ; and  Lisle,  Ghent, 
Brugct,  and  the  other  strongest  towns  of  Flanders, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  campaign  se- 
cured the  Dutch  frontier,  and  left  France  open  to  in- 
vasion. 

The  French  monarch,  long  persecuted  by  fortune, 
and  every  hour  fearing  for  his  capital,  once  more  pe- 
titioned for  peace.  The  Tories,  some  from  a par- 
tiality to  France,  and  others  from  conceiving  the  war 
unnecessary  for  national  advantage,  were  desirous  to 
put  an  end  to  it ; but  when  conferences  were  at  length 
begun  at  Gertruydenburgh,  they  were  conducted 
under  the  influence  of  Marlborough,  Eugene,  and 
Linzendorf,  all  three  entirely  averse  to  the  treaty. 
The  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every  species 
of  mortification,  their  conduct  narrowly  watched, 
e their  master  insulted,  their  letters  opened.  They 
f.  offered  the  utmost  concessions  to  abandon  Philip, 
and  even  to  aid  in  dethroning  him,  and  to  grant  the 
Dutch  a large  barrier  ; but  the  conference  was  bro- 
ken off,  and  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  another  cam- 
paign. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  allies  in  the  campaign  of 
1710,  was  on  the  city  of  Tournay,  strong  by  art  and 
nature,  and  garrisoned  by  12,000  men,  which  sur- 
rendered after  a dreadful  sirge  of  21  days.  They 
concluded  the  campaign  by  taking  possession  of 
Mons  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  in  which  the 
French,  120,000  strong,  were  posted  behind  the 
woods  of  La  Mcrte  and  Tanieres,  in  a camp  that 
seemed  impregnable  with  triple  entrenchments.  On 
the  11th  of  September,  Marlborough  led  the  allies  to 
storm  this  position,  and  drove  the  French  at  last 
from  it  after  a dreadful  carnage,  in  which  the  allies 
lost  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

but  in  spite  of  splendid  victories,  the  influence  of 
Marlborough  and  the  Whigs  was  declining.  The 
influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbcough,  which 
had  long  been  almost  despotic  over  the  queen,  was 


supplanted  by  another  favourite,  Mrs  Masham,  whom 
the  duchess  herself  had  raised  to  favour.  Mr  Hill, 
the  brother  of  the  new  favourite,  being  appointed  by 
the  aueen  to  the  command  of  a regiment,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  sent  a letter  to  the  queen,  desiring 
she  would  permit  htpi  to  retire  from  his  employments. 
This  was  the  conjuncture  for  which  the  Tories  had 
long  wished,  and  with  which  the  queen  herself  was 
secretlv  pleased  ; and  she  was  exhorted  by  the  Tories 
to  set  herself  free  from  an  arbitrary  party,  by  which 
she  had  been  long  kept  in  dependence.  The  Earl  of 
Godolphin,  the  duke’s  son-in-law,  was  divested  of  his 
office,  and  the  treasury  was  submitted  to  Harley. 
Lord  Somers  was  dismissed  from  being  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester  appointed  in 
his  room  : not  a Whig  was  left  in  office,  except  Marl- 
borough himself,  who  retained  his  employments  for 
6ome  time,  the  object  of  envy  and  reproacn. 

The  last  campaign,  however,- of  this  great  com- 
mander, exceeded,  if  possible,  his  other  exploits. 
Villars,  the  French  commander,  had  prepared  for  the 
campaign  of  1711,  by  fortifying  his  lines  from  Eou- 
chain,  on  the  Scheldt,  along  the  Sanset  and  the 
Scarpe,  so  strongly,  that  he  pronounced  them  im- 
pregnable, and  called  them  the  ne  plu a ultra  of  Marl- 
borough. Marlborough,  however,  crossed  them  with- 
out the  loss  of  a man,  by  making  a dextrous  feint  of 
attacking  them  in  one  quarter,  and  suddenly  march- 
ing to  surprise  them  in  another.  After  taking  pos- 
session of  the  enemy’s  lines,  he  besieged  B juchain, 
and  obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender  prisoners  of 
war.  This  was  Marlborough’s  last  exploit:  He 
had  never  fought  a battle  which  he  did  not  win,  nor 
laid  siege  to  a place  which  he  did  not  take.  By  his 
final  campaign,  he  left  the  allies  in  possession  of  the 
Maese  almost  as  far  as  the  Sambre,  of  the  Scheldt 
from  Tournay,  and  of  the  Lys  as  far  as  it  is  navi- 

fable.  They  had  reduced  Spanish  Guelderland, 
.imbourg,  Brabant,  Flandere,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  Hainauit,  and  had  opened  a way  into  the  very 
heart  of  France.  The  duke  returned  to  England, 
after  humbling  her  proudest  enemy,  to  receive  in  his 
own  person  every  indignity  that  party- spirit  and  in- 
gratitude could  attach  to  him.  He  was  accused  of 
having  taken  a bribe  from  a Jew,  who  contracted  to 
furnish  the  army  with  bread  ; and  with  having  appro- 
priated 2|  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops.  The  present  from  the  Jew  was  a customary 
perquisite,  and  the  per  centagc  had  been  granted  by 
an  express  warraut  from  the  queen.  The  money  had 
been  expended  in  procuring  private  intelligence  for 
the  army  ; and  the  value  of  the  intelligence  which 
the  duke  had  always  procured,  may  be  best  estima 
•led  by  his  successes.  He  was,  however,  dismissed 
from  his  employments. 

On  his  removal,  the  command  of  the  English  ar- 
my  on  the  continent  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
moral,  who  had  private  orders  not  to  act  with  vigour 
agaiuet  the  enemy : a cautiou  scarcely  necessary  to  a 
general,  who  was  every  way  unqualified  to  follow  up 
the  career  of  Marlborough  ; and  which  leaves  us  at  a 
lues,  whether  most  to  admire  the  meanness  or  the  iiu 
consistency  of  a cabinet,  who  durst  not  at  ooce  con- 
clude a peace  till  they  had  made  the  war  disgraceful. 
The  detection  of  the  British  troops  was  severely  felt. 
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by  the  allied  troops,  who  sooo  suffered  a severe  check 
at  Denain.  Prince  Eugene  was  unable,  alone,  to  resist 
the  progress  of  Villars  and  Douay.  Quesnoy  and 
Bouchatn  were  recovered  by  the  French  in  this  dis- 
astrous campaign.  The  immediate  and  rapid  suc- 
cesses of  France,  after  Marlborough’s  removal,  fur- 
nishes the  best  arguments  for  condemning  that  false 
pity  towards  Louis,  which  the  Tories  of  that  period 
so  deeply  cherished,  and  the  relaxation  of  that  hosti- 
lity against  France,  which,  if  kept  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  might  have  saved  Europe  from 
subjugation  before  the  end  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  conferences  for  peace  had  been 
opened  at  London,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  had  gone 
as  ambassador  to  Holland  for  the  same  purpose.  Nei- 
ther the  influence  of  the  Whigs  at  home,  nor  the  visit 
of  Prince  Eugene,  who  came  to  London  in  order  to 
excite  the  public  spirit  against  the  negotiations,  could 
intercept,  or  even  retard  them.  The  treaty  began 
at  Utrecht,  and  a peace  was  concluded  in  1713,  be- 
tween France  and  Britain.  By  this  peace  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  Philip,  who  haa  been  settled  on  the 
throne  of  8pain,  should  renounce  all  right  to  the 
crown  of  France  ; that  the  Duke  of  Berry,  his  bro- 
ther, the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  France 
after  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  should  also  renounce 
his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  case  he  became 
king  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  to  make 
the  6amc  resignation.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  the 
island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  with  Fencs- 
trcllcs,  and  other  places  on  the  continent.  The 
Dutch  had  that  barrier  granted  them  which  they 
had  so  long  sought  for ; but  if  the  house  of  Bourbon 
was  stript  of  some  dominions,  in  order  to  enrich  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house  of 
Austria  was  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Hol- 
landers, who  were  put  in  possession  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  Flanders.  In  behalf  of  England,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  should  be 
demolished,  and  its  port  destroyed.  Spain  surren- 
dered Gibraltar  and  the  island  ot  Minorca.  France 
resigned  Hudson’s  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound- 
land, but  was  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton. 
Among  the  articles  which  reflected  honour  on  the 
English,  the  liberation  of  French  Protestants,  con- 
fined for  their  religion,  was  not  the  least  important. 
To  the  emperor,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  were  assign- 
ed. Prussia  was  allowed  Upper  Guelder ; and  a 
time  was  fixed  for  the  emperor’s  acceding  to  these 
resolutions,  for  he  had  hitherto  refused  to  assist  at 
the  treaty. 

The  union  with  Scotland  at  first  gave  so  little  si 
tisfaction,  that,  before  six  years  had  elapsed,  the 
same  party  by  whom  it  was  eetablished  proposed  to 
dissolve  it,  from  the  real  or  imaginary  injuries  which 
the  nation  had  sustained.  On  a day  appointed  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  Earl  of  Scafield 
enumerated  the  grievances  which  the  Scotch  hsd  en- 
dured : the  introduction  of  English  laws  against 
treason  { tlve  declaration  of  their  peers  being  inca- 
pable of  acquiring  honours  ; and  the  oppression  of  a 
tax,  * which  the  country  could  n«*t  sustain.  He  was 


seconded  by  Mar,  Argyle,  and  the  Scottish  Imm. 
The  English  Tories,  however,  concurred  is  preferring 
an  union  which  they  had  formerly  so  much  opposed  tow 
The  English  Whigs,  apprehensive  of  an  obscure  de.  ^ 
■sign  which  the  queen  was  said  to  entertain,  of  itrra. 
ducing  her  brother,  the  Pretender,  into  Scotland, 
and  securing  his  succession  to  the  crown,  listened  to 
the  assurances  of  the  Scotch,  that  they  would  rap. 
port  the  Protestant  succession  if  the  union  were  dii- 
solved,  warmly  supported  the  proposal.  So  uesrfy 
were  the  parties  balanced,  that  the  motion  was  rt- 
jected  by  only  four  votes. 

During  the  remainder  of  Anne’s  reign,  the  Tom*  C*:c- 
retained  their  power,  with  a security  which  w»*  uih  *“*  * 
disturbed  by  their  own  quarrels.  The  cabinet  wai  a 
scene  of  the  bitterest  altercations  between  the  follow- 
ers  of  Bolingbroke  and  of  Oxford.  The  former, 
daring,  proud,  and  impetuous,  carried  the  designs 
and  zeal  of  the  Tory  party  to  the  utmost  pitch ; the 
other  was  for  a reconciliation  with  the  Whigs,  whose 
resentment  he  feared,  as  the  queen’s  health  began  vi- 
sibly to  decline.  Bolingbroke  prevailed.  Oxford 
was  removed  from  the  treasury,  while  the  tuddcnneit 
of  his  fall  occasioned  the  utmost  confusion  at  court. 

The  fatigue  of  attending  a long  cabinet  council  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  queen’s  spirits  and  constitu- 
tion, that  she  declared  she  could  not  outlive  it,  tod 
was  immediately  seized  with  a lethargic  disorder. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  when  her  life  was  despaired  of,  1731 
the  committee  of  the  council  assembled  at  the  cock- 
pit ; adjourned  to  Kensington,  being  informed  of  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  she  lay,  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and,  without  being  summoned,  entered  the 
council  chamber.  By  then*  advice,  all  privy  coon- 
sellors  in  or  about  London  were  invited  to  attend, 
without  distinction  of  party.  Somers,  and  many 
others  of  the  Whigs,  immediately  repaired  to  Kes- 
sington.  By  their  measures,  the  designs  of  Boling- 
broke, and  those  who  favoured  the  Jacobite  succes- 
sion, were  defeated.  Troops  were  ordered  to  Lon- 
don ; the  heralds-at-arms  were  kept  in  waiting ; and 
precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the  sea  ports,  sod  to 
overawe  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland.  The  queen  can- 
tinned  to  dose  in  a lethargic,  insensibility,  till  the  fir* 
of  August,  in  the  morning,  when  she  expired,  in  the 
50th  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  13th  of  her  reign  j sad 
with  her  ended  the  race  of  Stuarts.  Sec  Anne. 

George  I.  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of 
Brunswick,  and  Sophia,  grand- daughter  to  James  L 
succeeded,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  succession,  in  hi* 
5fth  year.  In  the  new  parliament,  which  was  sum 
rooned,  the  Whigs  had  by  far  the  majority ; full  rf 
the  strongest  aversion  to  the  Tories,  and  led  oo  by 
the  king  himself,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  displea- 
sure at  the  party  who  were  accused  of  having  intend- 
ed to  exclude  him  from  the  throne.  The  commons 
began  the  expression  of  their  resentment  by  arraign- 
ing Lord  Bolingbroke  for  high  treason  ; but  tkst  in- 
triguing statesman  disappointed  their  vengeaaee  by 
flying  to  the  continent,  from  whence  he  solemnly  de- 
clared his  having  cherished  no  favour  for  the  Jacob- 
ites, though  he  afterwards  embarked  in  the  Prewad* 
cr’s  interest.  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford  was  impeached 


• A tax  upon  barley,  which,  from  the  Inferiority  of  the  Scotch  barley,  was  unequal,  and  distressing. 
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aia.  for  the  tame  crime,  and  wai  committed  to  the  Tower, 
'rmm'  where  he  remained  for  two  year*.  Wlicn  he  waa 
}£*  **  brought  to  trial,  a dispute  arose  among  the  commons, 
who  were  to  be  summoned  to  impeach  him,  which 
prevented  their  appearance  \ and  be  was  discharged 
e for  want  of  accnsers.  While  these  severities  were 
pJ'  attempted  against  an  humiliated  faction,  some  popu- 
lar  disturbances,  which,  though  transient  and  easily 
h suppressed,  gave  alarm  to  a timid  and  jealous  govern* 
ment,  drew  forth  a most  tyrannical  edict  against  riot- 
ing, which  made  it  unlawful  for  even  a group  of  peo- 
ple to  assemble  on  the  streets.  In  this  system  of 
proscription,  exclusion,  and  jealousy,  the  Whigs  were 
only  imitating  the  recent  conduct  of  their  adversaries, 
but  they  improved  upon  the  example  ; they  convert- 
ed the  Tories  into  Jacobites,  and  filled  the  nation 
with  tumult  and  discontent.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  professed  an  early  al- 
legiance to  Georoe,  and  procured  a loyal  address 
from  the  Highland  clans;  but  the  contumelious  refu- 
sal of  his  overtures,  and  the  fate  of  Oxford,  Strafford, 
Ormond,  and  Bolingbroke,  drove  him  to  despair, 
on  On  repairing  to  the  Highlands,  he  was  joined  by 
* 10,000  men  from  clans  or  families  disgusted  at  the 

union,  or  attached  to  the  hereditary  descent  of  the 
crown.  With  these  he  made  himself  master  of  Fife. ' 
The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  the  troops  in 
Scotland,  set  out  from  Stirling  to  oppose  him  ; and 
at  Dumblane  determined  to  give  him  battle,  though 
his  forces  did  not  exceed  3,500  men.  The  rebels  ha* 
ring  attempted  to  surround  his  diminutive  army  be- 
fore he  could  change  his  positioo,  their  center  char- 
ged his  left  wing,  and  were  once  repulsed  ; but  Glen- 
gary,  one  of  their  chiefs,  waving  his  bonnet,  and  cry- 
ragout,  <*  Revenge!”  they  made  a second  charge,  with 
such  success,  that  General  Wit  ham  fled  to  Stirling, 
and  gave  out  that  all  was  lost.  Argyle,  however, 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  with  the  right  wing, 
and  driven  the  opposing  wing  of  the  rebels  across  the 
Allen  * when  he  returned  to  that  part  of  the  rebels 
which  had  been  victorious.  Neither  army  chose  to 
renew  the  attack,  but  drew  off,  each  claiming  the 
victory.  It  was  sufficient  for  Argyle  to  have  inter- 
rupted the  enemy’s  progress,  since  to  them  delay  was 
defeat.  Mar  was  soon  deserted  by  numbers  of  his 
irregular  followers  ; and  the  castle  of  Inverness  being 
delivered  up  by  Lord  Lovat,  who  betrayed  his  trust, 
the  cause  of  tne  pretender  became  desperate  in  the 
north.  Nor  was  it  more  successful  in  England.  The 
Earl  of  Derwent  water  and  Mr  Forster  took  the  field 
on  -the  borders  of  Scotland,  aud  penetrated  as  far  as 
Preston,  where  their  army  was  invested  on  all  tides 
hj  the  regular  forces  under  General  Wells.  They 
at  first  repulsrd  the  attack  of  the  royal  army ; but  be- 
fore the  assault  was  renewed,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, after  having  m vain  attempted  to  obtain  terms 
of  capitulation.  Their  leaders  were  brought  to  Lon- 
don, and  led  through  the  streets  pinioned  and  bound  $ 
while  the  common  men  were  confined  in  Chester  and 
.Liverpool.  This  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  did 
not  hinder  James  from  hazarding  his  person  among 
hi*  friend*  in  Scotland.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Aber- 


deen, with  six  gentlemen  in  his  retinue,  he  was  so-  Britain.  ^ 
lemnly  proclaimed ; and  soon  after  made  a public  cn-  ^ 

try  into  Dundee.  h 

After  ordering  thanksgivings  in  the  churches  for  Jame>  cm_ 
his  safe  arrival,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  with  the  for 
same  levity  with  which  it  had  been  undertaken  ; and  France.and 
he  embarked  for  France,  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  [he  rebel- 
other  adherents.  The  rebellion  was  thus  suppressed, 
but  the  fury  of  the  law  was  let  loose  in  all  its  terrors  preMe 
on  the  devoted  prisoners.  An  act  of  parliament  con- 
trary to  the  cuBtom  of  the  constitution,  wan  made  for 
trying  many  of  them,  not  in  Lancashire,  where  they 
were  found  in  arms,  but  in  London  ; and  the  habeas 
corpus  act  was  suspended.  The  Earls  of  Derwent- 
water,  Nithsdale,  and  Kenmuir,  were  sentenced  to 
death ; Nithsdale,  however,  escaped  in  woman’s 
clothes,  which  were  brought  to  him  the  night  before 
the  execution. 

Though  the  rebellion  was  thus  extinguished,  the 
danger  of  the  state  was  made  a pretext  for  continuing 
the  parliament,  and  repealing  the  act  by  which  they 
were  to  be  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  every  third 
year ; an  outrage  on  the  constitution  at  which  the 
people  might  murmur,  but  of  which  they  could  ob- 
tain no  redress. 

Domestic  concerns  being  thus  adjusted,  and  the  George  I. 
prospect  of  a dangerous  enemy  abroad  having  been  Vl,,t*  0ec* 
also  dispelled  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Xllth,  manjr* 
at  the  siege  of  Frederickstadt,  his  majesty  paid  a 
visit  to  his  German  territories,  and  entered  into  se- 
veral alliances  with  the  different  powers  of  Europe; 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  was  the  quadruple 
alliance.  It  was  agreed  between  the  Emperor, 

France,  England,  and  Holland,  that  the  Emperor 
should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  ; that  the  succession  for  the  duchies 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  should  be  settled 
on  the  Queen  of  Spain’s  eldest  son,  in  case  the  pre- 
sent possessors  should  die  without  issue.  This  treaty 
was  generally  thought  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  England,  as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  with 
Spain,  and  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy, 
by  throwing  too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror. England,  however,  fitted  out  a strong  squa- 
dron, in  order  to  bring  Spain  to  term* ; and  as  her 
mediation  was  refused,  it  was  resolved  to  support  the 
negotiations  by  force.  Sir  George  Byng,  nailing  to 
Naples  with  22  ships  of  the  Hoe,  delivered  that  place 
from  the  terrors  of  a Spanish  invasion ; but  learning 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  landed  30, OCX)  men  in  Si*  NavaJ  ra- 
cily, he  returned  westward,  and  after  doubling  Cape  gsgc«*n«. 
Faro,  came  up  with  27  sail  of  the  line.  The  hostile 
fleet,  though  so  much  superior,  maintained  only  a 
running  fight,  in  which  they  lost  3 of  their  ships. 

This  blow  produced  a remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
8pain,  which  France  and  England  answered  by  de- 
claring war  against  her  ; but  the  failure  of  an  enter- 
prise for  landing  the  Pretender,  concerted  bv  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Spanish  minister  Albero- 
ni,  occasioned  by  the  dispersion  of  the  armament  by 
a storm,  off  Cape  Fioisterre,  * together  with  the  bad 


• Two  frigates,  however,  arrived  in  Scotland,  with  the  Earla  Maritchal  and  Seaforth,  the  Marquis  of  TitU&ardinc,  aud  300 

Spaniards.  They  were  joiual  by  some  Highlanders;  but  on  the  attack  of  same  regular  troop*  from  Inverness,  the  Highland- 
ers dispersed,  the  Spaniard*  threw  down  their  arras,  and  the  rebel  leaders  escaped  to  the  continent. 
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success  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Sicily,  in  a short  time 
obliged  the  Spaniards  to  sign  the  quadruple  alliance. 

One  of  the  most  important  domestic  events  of  this 
reign,  was  an  act,  which  the  English  parliament  pass* 
ed,  to  secure  the  dependency  of  that  of  Ireland.  The 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  haring,  by  order 
of  the  British  peers,  put  a Mr  Maurice  Annesly  in 
possession  of  certain  lands,  in  a litigation  concerning 
which,  he  had  appealed  from  the  Irish  to  the  British 
parliament,  a dispute  succeeded,  which  was  termina* 
ted  by  a bill  passing  the  English  legislature,  depri- 
ving the  Irish  lords  of  the  power  of  mud  jurisdiction. 
About  this  period,  the  public  suffered  serenely  from 
one  of  the  most  ruinous  impostures  that  erer  duped  its 
credulity.  Ever  since  the  revolution,  government 
had  been  accustomed  to  borrow  from  mercantile  bo- 
dies, and  among  the  rest  from  the  South  Sea  Compa- 
ny. Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  conceived  a design 
of  lessening  the  interest  paid  to  those  companies  from 
6 to  5 per  cent.,  the  several  companies  agreed  to  re- 
ceive it ; and  the  South  Sea  Company  accordingly, 
to  whom  the  government  owed  10  millions,  were  sa- 
tisfied to  lend  it  for  L.  500,000  a year.  While  the 
public  was  reaping  this  obvious  advantage,  Sir  John 
Blount,  a man  who  had  been  born  a scrivener,  propo- 
sed, in  the  name  ofthe  South  Sea  Company,  to  lessen 
the  national  burthen  still  further,  by  permitting  the 
South  Sea  Company  to  buy  op  the  debts  of  the  other 
companies.  The  South  Sea  Company  was  to  redeem 
the  debts  of  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pri- 
vate proprietors,  who  were  creditors  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  whatever  terms  they  could  make;  and  for 
the  interest  of  this  money,  which  they  had  thus  re- 
deemed, and  taken  into  their  own  hands,  they  would 
die  contented  to  be  allowed,  for  6 years,  5 per  cent., 
and  then  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  4 per  cent., 
and  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  For  these  purpo- 
ses, a bill  passed  both  houses,  and,  as  the  directors  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  could  not  of  themselves  alone 
be  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  money  sufficient  to 
buy  up  these  debts  of  the  government,  they  were  em- 
powered to  raise  it  by  opening  a subscription,  and 
granting  annuities  to  such  proprietors  as  should  think 
proper  to  exchange  their  security,  namely,  the  crown 
tor  the  South  Sea  Company.  The  bait  held  out  to 
adopt  the  latter  security,  was  the  chimerical  prospect 
of  having  their  money  turned  to  great  advantage,  by 
a commerce  to  South  America,  where  it  was  pretend- 
ed, that  settlements  were  to  be  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish by  Spain.  The  director’s  subscription  books 
were  immediately  crowded  ; the  delusion  spread,  and 
the  subscriptions  soon  sold  at  a prodigious  increase 
of  price.  But  the  multitude,  who  had  paid  so  dearly 
for  a stock  of  visionary  value,  soon  awoke  from  their 
dreams  of  opulence,  and  thousands  found  themselves 
involved  in  ruin.  Parliament,  however,  was  determined, 
as  far  as  they  could,  to  strip  the  directors  of  their  ill 
gotten  gains.  All  directors  of  the  company  were 
removed  from  their  seats  in  the  H use  of  Commons, 
or  offices  of  state ; and  after  punishing  the  delinquents, 
the  legislature  allotted,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  South 
Sea  sememe,  seven  millions  to  the  ancient  proprietors, 
while  the  remaining  capital  stock  was  divided  among 
all  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of  881.  per  cent. 

Few  transactions  of  much  importance  occurred 


during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The  king,  vto  fca 
had  emissaries  at  every  court,  and  a friend  ia  nm 
potentate,  was  informed  by  the  regent  of  Fnnct,  oi 
a new  conspiracy,  which  was  formed  against  hsn  by  ^ 
many  characters  of  power  and  influence  in  the  muon. 
The  plan,  however,  of  the  conspiracy  was  rut  4e  ( ^ 
vulged  to  the  public.  Christopher  Layer,  a ranges? 
templar,  was  the  only  individual  who  tufiiTcd  doth: 
he  was  convicted  of  eolistmg  men  for  the  Pretender. ]Sec 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lords  Orrery,  North, 
and  Grey,  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion,  but  Bntap 
At  ter  bury  alone  was  brought  to  punishment.  H: 
was  sent  into  exile,  upou  the  evidence  of  intercepted 
letters  in  cipher,  by  a sentence  of  very  quesbotube 
justice. 

A new  war  with  Spain  commenced  in  1726,  in  cos- 
sequence  of  the  jealousy  which  the  king  entertamri  Sp- 
of  the  treaty  which  Spain  and  tbc  emperor  had  re- 
ccntfy  contracted.  The  apologists  for  the  war  pre- 
tended, that  the  balance  of  Europe  was  in  darker 
from  the  coalition  of  those  potentates,  and  that  »• 
cret  articles  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them  for 
aiding  the  Pretender,  and  for  w resting  Gibraltar  (roc 
the  power  of  Britain. 

But  Spain  and  the  emperor  loudly  denied  that  tier 
alliance  was  offensive,  and  many  in  the  nation  otte- 
red that  a German  prince  had  brought  hu  nadti  pre- 
possession s to  the  British  throne,  and  that,  wbairitr 
pretences  were  made  of  the  balance  of  Europe  betj 
in  danger,  the  war  w as  commenced  for  the  intern:, 
of  Hanover  alone.  By  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  whs c 
was  framed  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Spain  aai 
the  emperor,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Pro* 
sia,  became  the  allies  of  Britain.  Catharine  of  Ro* 
sia,  on  the  other  hand,  menaced  the  smaller  northm 
powers,  and  an  English  fleet  was  sent  to  overawe  he 
in  the  Baltic.  Admiral  Hosier  was  sent  to  Sccth 
America  to  intercept  the  Spanish  galleons,  and  con- 
tinued cruising  in  those  seas  till  his  men  perished  hv 
the  unhealihiness  of  the  climate,  and  his  ship*  «wr 
totally  ruined  by  worms.  But  the  Spaniards,  wha 
had  intelligence  of  his  approach,  carried  back  the? 
treasures  to  Panama.  lu  a short  time,  France  ofe- 
ed  her  mediation,  and  a temporary,  though  rnsioctr?, 
reconciliation  was  produced. 

In  1727,  the  king  resolved  to  visit  his  elected  c-vl 
dominions.  Having  appointed  an  administration  a **- 
his  absence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  op* 
his  landing,  at  the  little  town  of  Voet.  Two  dip 
after  he  arrived  at  Delden,  apparently  in  uerf«t 
health.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  nr 
suddenly  seized  with  a paralytic  stroke,  lost  li*  b* 
culty  of  speech,  and  was  conveyed  in  a state  of  le- 
thargic insensibility  to  Osnabruck.  There  he 
pirco  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  the  68th  year  of  Ins’5 
age,  and  the  1 3th  of  his  reign.  George  1.  was  pb® 
and  simple  in  his  person  ana  address,  though  faanb-^. 
and  even  facetious  in  his  bouts  of  relaxation.  £a- 
dowed  with  courage  and  fortitude,  considerable  pr> 
dcncc,  and  still  more  assiduity,  he  had  acquired,  be- 
fore he  ascended  the  throne  of  Britain,  the  character 
of  an  able  politician,  a merciful  prince,  and  a area®* 
spect  general.  If  be  deviated,  in  bis  reign,  from  d* 
principles  of  the  constitution,  it  has  been  geomC' 
agreed  that  it  was  chiefly  because  a venal  osst1" 
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in.  misled  him  ; yet  the  blame  of  his  sacrificing  the  peace 
of  England  to  his  quarrels  as  Elector  or  Hanover, 
If  appears  by  no  means  entirely  transferable  to  his  mi- 
nuter, 

ion  George  II.  succeeded  to  his  father  in  the  44th 
rge  year  of  his  age.  His  abilities  were  weaker,  but  his 
prejudices,  especially  his  continental  partialities,  were 

2er  than  those  of  the  late  king.  The  various 
ici  of  the  last  reign,  which  had  already  swelled 
the  national  debt  to  the  amount  of  fifty-two  millions, 
and  the  foreign  connections  which  occasioned  that  ex- 
pence, were  still  continued.  The  ministerial  power 
was  still  divided  amoug  a party  who  had  long  main- 
tained an  ascendency.  Lord  Townsend  conducted 
foreign  negotiations.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  of 
consequence  from  his  influence  in  parliament,  though 
without  eloquence  or  intellectual  merit.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, with  brilliant  powers,  was  contented  to  act 
subordinate^  to  men  of  inferior  genius  to  himself. 

* Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
He  possessed  a species  of  eloquence,  dispassionate, 
plausible,  and  easy,  though  neither  elegant  nor  ner- 
vous. He  was  well  acquainted  with  finance ; had 
been  regarded  as  a martyr  to  his  party  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Tories  and  a dangerous  rival  of  Sun- 
derland himself.  He  headed  that  party  which  was 
called  the  court  party,  (for  the  distinction  of  Whigs 
and  Tories  was  not  now  entirely  applicable  to  tnc' 
factions  of  the  state).  Their  favourite  measures 
were,  forming  foreign  alliances  ; the  subsidizing  fo- 
reign troops;  and  alarnnng ’the  country  and  House 
of  Commons  with  the  supposed  dangers  of  the  state. 
The  country  party,  on  the  contrary,  deprecated  fo- 
reign connections,  and  the  maintenance  of  large  ar. 
mice,  as  dangerous  to  public  liberty  at  home,  and  ex- 
pensive when  subsidized  abroad.  The  leaders  of  this 
party  were  Sir  William  Wyndham,  an  energetic 
speaker ; Mr  Shippcn,  calm,  intrepid,  shrewd,  and 
sarcastic  ; Mr  Hungerford  who  was  insinuating  and 
ironical ; and  Mr  Pitt,  who  was  now  rising  into  emi- 
nence, for  the  fiery  vehemence  of  his  genius,  and  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  required  all  the  phlcg 
matic  fortitude  of  Walpole  to  stand  the  united  at- 
tacks of  these  orators.  Secure,  indeed,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  corruption  which  he  bad  matured  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  always  sure  of  majori- 
ties, but  he  was  frequently  baffled  io  argument  by 
those  whom  lie  beat  by  means  of  numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  of  these  disputes,  during 
the  first  pacific  years  of  George  II.  were  the  settle- 
ment of  the  civil  list ; • the  mutiny  bill ; the  pension 
list ; the  number  of  the  standing  army,  which  Mr 
Pulteney  and  the  patriotic  parly  wished  to  be  redu 
ced  to  12,000;  the  subsidies  to  the  German  princes; 
mnd  the  treaties  which  were  concluded  with  foreign 
powers.  Of  these,  the  most  important  were  the 
treaties  of  Seville  and  Vienna.  Tneir  professed  ob- 
ject was  to  confirm  the  quadruple  alliance ; but  a 
particular  stipulation  was  added,  for  the  succession 
of  the  Infant  of  Spain,  Don  Carlos,  to  the  duchies 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia.  That  prince 
was  accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  by  the  assistance  of  an  English  fleet,  put  in 
• 

• The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  £ 800,000  s its  arrears  were 
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peaceable  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia;  and 
6000  Spaniard'^  were  quartered  in  the  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, to  secure  him  the  reversion  of  that  kingdom. 

The  success  of  the  ministry,  in  obtaining  taxes  and 
supplies,  was  interrupted,  in  one  instance,  not  by  par- 
liament, but  by  the  people  themselves.  To  prevent 
the  frauds  practised  by  the  facto*”*  in  London,  ■,  ho 
were  employed  by  the  American  planters  in  selling 
their  tobacco,  Walpole  proposed,  instead  o L levying 
the  customs  in  (he  usual  manner  upon  tobacco,  that 
what  was  imported  should  be  lodged  in  ward  muses 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  thence  be  sold,  after  paying  the  duty  of 
fourpence  per  pound,  when  the  proprietor  found  a 
market  for  it.  The  proposal  raised  such  a ferment 
io  London,  that  the  avenues  to  the  house  of  parlia- 
ment were  choaked  with  enraged  multitudes,  and  the 
minister  began  to  be  in  fear  of  his  life.  The  propo- 
sal was  earned  in  the  house  ; but  the  ministry  thought 
proper  to  appease  the  public  by  dropping  the  scheme; 
and  the  triumph  was  celebrated  with  public  rejoi- 
cings. 

The  success  of  the  opposition  on  this  occasion,  in- 
duced them  to  attempt  a repeal  of  the  septennial, 
and  to  restore  triennial  parliaments  : but  in  this,  as 
in  other  efforts,  they  were  outnumbered  ; and,  in 
despair  of  beiiig  able  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corrup- 
tion, they  retired  to  their  seats  in  the  country,  lea- 
ving the  minister  and  hil  corrupted  followers  ia  un- 
disputed majority  in  the  commons. 

The  minister  being  now  left,  for  a while,  without 
an  opposition,  took  an  opportunity  to  render  his  ri- 
vals odious  or  contemptible,  by  getting  several  use- 
ful laws  passed  in  their  absence  ; but  a fresh  opposi- 
tion soon  sprung  up,  and  it  was  increased  by  the 
partizans  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : a prince  that  was 
the  darling  of  the  people,  and  the  enemy  of  a venal 
ministry.  He  had  lately  married  the  Princess  of 
Saxr-Gotha.  During  the  confinement  of  the  prin- 
cess in  childbed,  a message  from  the  king  produced 
a misunderstanding,  which  at  last  occasioned  his 
royal  highness  being  forbidden  the  court.  A mo- 
tion which  was  made  by  the  prince's  friends,  to  in- 
crease his  settlement  from  L.  50,000  to  L.  100,000, 
was  rejected  in  the  commons  through  the  influence 
of  Walpole,  although  it  was  proved,  that,  according 
to  his  majesty's  own  regulation,  his  establishment  re- 
quired L.  63,000  per  annum. 

At  a certain  period  of  civilization  and  information, 
the  press  comes  to  possess,  among  a free  people,  a 
power  equal  or  superior  to  any  constituted  authority. 
This  formidable  organ  of  public  sentiments,  Walpole 
had  severely  felt ; but  he  had  successfully  used  the 
art  of  bribery,  to  attach  the  herd  of  ephemeral  poli- 
tical writers  to  his  cause ; but  the  theatre,  however, 
threatened  to  add  ridicule  to  public  sciutiny.  To 
silence  these,  he  brought  in  a bill  to  limit  tbc  num- 
ber of  playhouses,  and  to  subject  all  dramatic  writ- 
ings, before  their  appearance,  to  the  inspection  of  the 
lord  chamberlain.  Among  the  opposers  of  the  bill, 
tbe  Earl  of  Chester field  spoke  with  becoming  zeal 
in  behalf  of  literary  liberty.  “ If  stage-players  (*aid 
his  lordship)  exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety,  they 

afterwards  made  up  by  com., double  sums  that  were  voted 
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To  rob  a man  of  the  fruits  of  his 
wit,  is  to  rob  him  of  hie  property  ; and  as  wit  i too 
Gcorok  II.  0ften  the  sole  property  of  its  possessor,  the  injustice 
becomes  a cruelty.  If  poets  and  players  are  to  be 
restrained,  lot  them  be  tried  by  their  peers,  not  by  a 
lord  chamberlain.  A power  lodged  in  his  hands  to 
judge  without  appeal,  is  a power  unknown  to  the 
constitution.’* 

The  public  attention  was,  however,  soon  called 
from  domestic  to  foreign  disputes.  The  unexplained 
rights  of  the  English  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of 
Campcachy,  and  the  attempts  of  the  individual  tra- 
ders to  drive  an  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  main, 
had  drawn  indiscriminate  retaliations  and  injuries 
from  the  guarda  costas  of  that  nation,  who  plundered 
the  English  merchants,  and  sent  the  subjects  of  Bri- 
tain to  be  buried  in  the  mines  of  Potosi.  Remon- 
strances had  already  been  made  to  no  purpose ; but 
the  clamours  of  the  merchants  were  at  last  listened 
to  by  parliament ; and  a convention  between  the  two 
crowns  was  concluded  at  Prado,  importing,  that  ple- 
nipotentiaries should  meet  at  Madrid  to  regulate  the 
subjects  in  dispute.  Spain  was  to  pay  a sum  of  mo- 
ney, on  condition  of  her  claims  on  Britain  being  sa- 
tisfied ; and  both  sides  were  to  discontinue  hostile  pre- 
parations. But  the  minister,  in  demanding  the  first 
supplv  from  parliament,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  sum  stipulated  by  Spain  had  not  been  paid  { 
end,  to  appease  the  public  now,  he  began  to  prepare 
for  war.  The  French  declared  themselves  bound  by 
treaties  to  assist  Spain  : the  Dutch  declared  a neu- 
trality. 

Never  was  war  commenced  so  entirely  with  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  the  supplies  were  granted 
in  parliament  without  debate.  Admiral  Vernon  sail- 
ed to  the  coast  of  South  America,  and,  with  only  six 
ships,  destroyed  all  the  fortifications  of  Porto  Bello, 
and  came  away  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a man. 
Commodore  Anson  was  to  nave  co-opcrated  with 
Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  but  was  de- 
tained by  the  blunders  of  the  ministry ; and,  coming 
into  the  South  Seas  at  the  stormy  season,  his  fleet 
was  dispersed,  and  his  crew  miserably  reduced  by 
the  scurvy.  He  refreshed  his  men,  however,  at  the 
delightful  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  ; after  which,  he 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  destroyed  the 
•rich  city  of  Paita.  Traversing  next  the  great  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  his  crew  were  again  visited  by  the  dread- 
ful disorder  of  the  sea  scurvy.  One  of  his  ships  be- 
coming leaky,  and  the  number  of  his  hands  decrea- 
sing, he  set  her  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
His  fleet  being  now  reduced  to  one  ship,  the  Centu- 
rion, and  all  the  crew  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion, he  cast  anchor  on  the  deserted  island  of  Tinian, 
which  lies  about  half  way  between  the  American 
and  the  Asiatic  continents.  This  island  had  some 
years  before  been  peopled  by  near  30,000  inhabi- 
tants ; but  an  epidemical  distemper  coming  among 
them,  destroyed  a part,  and  the  rest  forsook  the 
place.  Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  beauty 
of  the  spot.  The  most  romantic  imagination  cannot 
form  a scene  surpassing  what  Tinian  naturally  af- 
forded,—’green  fields,  groves,  cascades,  flowers,  and 
prospects.  All  that  a sea  beaten  company  of  mari- 
ners could  wish  was  found  in  abundance, —clear  and 
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wholesome  water,  medicinal  herbs,  domestic  animals,  frfcw. 
and  other  necessaries  for  refitting  their  shattered  *cv  ’ — v— » 
self.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Cliica,  and,  re*  * 
turning  the  same  way,  fell  in  with  the  long-expected  ,Tii 
prize  of  a Spanish  galleon  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
valued  at  £ 313,000  j which,  with  other  captures,  he 
brought  to  England,  after  finishing  a voyage  of  three 
years,  profitable  to  himself  and  his  crew  ; and  though 
not  immediately  conducive  to  the  good  or  glory  of 
the  nation,  yet  indirectly  compensating  for  the  lou 
of  a fine  squadron,  by  the  sea-faring  experience  which 
he  left  recorded. 

The  armament  to  which  Anson  was  to  have  acted 
subordinately,  was  very  unfortunate.  It  consisted  of 
29  ships  of  the  line,  nearly  as  many  frigates,  and  of 
15,000  soldiers.  They  arrived  before  Cartbagraa, 
and  mastered  the  strong  forts  which  defended  the 
harbour,  but  were  obliged  to  use  the  escalade  in  at- 
tempting those  which  lay  nearer  the  town.  But  the 
guides  being  unfortunately  slain,  the  forces  attempt- 
ed the  strongest  places  of  the  forts ; their  scaling 
ladders  were  too  short ; and  they  retreated  at  last, 
leaving  600  dead  behind  them.  The  rainy  and  sick- 
ly season  set  in  soon  after  this  fatal  attempt ; and  the 
commanders  disagreeing  among  themselves,  and  un- 
able to  retrieve  the  calamity,  re-embarked  the  troops 
and  returned. 

The  discontent  which  this  fatal  miscarriage  oc- 
casioned, fell  principally  upon  the  minister ; aad 
the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  took  hundreds  of 
merchantmen,  while  our  fleets  made  but  few  reprisals 
increased  the  murmur?  of  the  people.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding pat  Lament,  the  elections  went  iu  favour  of  the 
Country  Party;  and  Walpole,  after  a vain  endeavour 
to  gain  over  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  friends  to  Chsap * 
his  support,  by  making  him  pecuniary  offers,  beheld 
his  strength  expire  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
resigned  all  his  employments.  He  was  succeeded  as 
minister  by  Lord  Carteret.  The  people  rejoiced  uni- 
versally at  his  fall,  expecting  from  his  successor  a re- 
dress of  grievances  at  home,  and  a vigorous  conduct 
of  the  war  abroad  ; but  the  war  continued  for  some 
years  with  indifferent  success.  Some  unsuccessful  ex- 
peditions were  carried  on  under  Admiral  Vernon  aod 
Commodore  Knowles  ; the  issue  of  these,  and  the  ge- 
neral failure  of  a naval  war,  inspired  the  nation  with 
impatience,  to  try  their  fortune  and  their  energies  on 
the  other  element.  The  king’s  attachment  to  bis 
electoral  dominions  concurred  with  this  desire ; and, 
as  an  army  was  prepared  for  Flanders,  the  Spanish 
war  became  but  a secondary  object. 

The  troubles  of  Europe  were  now  breaking  out  sb*1  ' 
afresh,  from  the  disputed  succession  which  succeeded  to** 
the  death  of  Augustus,  King  of  Poland.  Germany 
and  Russia  supported  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  son  of 
the  deceased  king.  France  declared  for  Stanislaus, 
whom  Charles  the  XI 1.  of  Sweden  had  long  ago  no- 
minated ; and  attacked  Austria  with  an  army  com- 
manded by  the  aged  Marshal  Villara,  who  had  now 
no  Marlborough  to  oppose  him.  The  Duke  of 
Montemar,  the  Spanish  general,  was  equally  victori- 
ous in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; and  the  emperor, 
Charles  the  VI.  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  him- 
self deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  for  having 
attempted  to  give  a king  to  Poland.  These  rapid 
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Brim ii.  successes  of  France  compelled  him  to  a peace,  and  the 
*—  v-  ’ Elector  of  Saxony  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  right 
to  the  crown  of  Poland.  In  1740,  the  death  of  the 
emperor  left  his  daughter  beset  by  enemies,  who  would 
Affii™  in  hare  stript  her  of  her  dominions ; and  who,  in  defi- 
tiuuga'y.  ance  cf  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  which  settled  her  fa- 
ther’s crown  upon  her,  caused  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria to  be  crowned  emperor.  Britain,  Sardinia,  and 
Holland,  became  her  allies  in  this  forlorn  situation  : 
a subsidy  of  £ 300,000  was  granted  to  her  by  parlia- 
ment in  1741,  and  a subsidy  of  jf500,000  in  1742  ; 
and  in  a short  time  she  triumphed  over  all  her  ene- 
mies. But  whatever  sympathy  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary’s cause  might  excite  in  Britain,  there  were  few 
but  the  followers  of  the  court  who  commended  the 
lavishing  of  British  blood  and  treasure  in  a cause 
which  only  concerned  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  When 
the  supplies  came  to  be  considered  in  parliament,  af- 
ter information  from  his  majesty,  that  the  British 
forces  in  the  low  countries  had  been  augmented  with 
16,000  Hanoverians,  Lord  Chesterfield  observed, 
that  the  nation,  after  having  exalted  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  from  a state  of  obscurity,  to  the  crown, 
was  condemned  to  hire  the  troops  of  that  electorate 
to  fight  their  own  battles  ; to  hire  them  at  a rate 
which  was  never  demanded  before  ; and  to  pay  levy- 
money  for  them,  though  it  was  known  to  all  Europe 
that  they,  were  not  raised  for  the  present  occasion. 
But  the  new  ministry  of  Lord  Carteret  were  proof 
against  the  force  and  truth  of  such  remarks,  for  they 
were  supported  by  the  ex-ministry  of  Walpole,  in  re- 
turn for  being  screened  from  the  indignation  of  the 
public  by  their  successors,  the  apostates  of  patrio- 
tism. 

3743.  lu  less  than  three  years,  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s 
affairs  wore  a prosperous  aspect : The  French  were 
driven  out  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
defeated  the  Bavarians  at  Brannau,  and  the  Croa- 
tians  penetrated  the  Tyrol  to  the  gates  of  Munich. 
Her  rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  fled  to  Franckfort, 
and  agreed  to  continue  neutral  during  the  war,  which 
the  Trench  had  begun  as  allies,  but  now  supported 
as  principals.  Lord  Stair,  who  commanded  the  Bri- 
tish army,  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  aid,  be* 
iog  anxious  to  join  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ; pushed 
forward  towards  the  Mayne,  while  the  French  under 
Marshal  Noodles,  60,000  strong,  possessed  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river;  and,  by  their  movements,  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  the  English  army; 
The  King  of  England  arriving  at  this  critical  period, 
marched  on  his  troops  in  order  to  join  some  German 
succours  at  Hanau ; but  the  French  enclosed  him  as 
tele  of  he  advanced,  at  the  village  of  Dettingen,  in  such  a 
uingeo*  manner  that  he  could  not  remain  without  starving, 
nor  fight  without  disadvantage.  The  impetuosity  of 
the  French  extricated  our  troops  from  a most  danger- 
ous situation  ; they  passed  a defile  which  they  should 
have  guarded,  gave  battle  to  the  British,  and  were 
repulsed  across  the  Maync  with  the  loss  of  5000  men. 
The  Britibh  monarch  atoned  for  the  want  of  pru- 
dence, which  had  brought  his  army  into  a snare,  by  a 
aignal  di  play  of  personal  spirit  and  gallantry.  The 
conquerors,  however,  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
wounded  to  the  care  of  the  enemy,  their  situation 
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being  still  too  hazardous  to  be  maintained  even  after  Britain, 
a victory.  ‘y 

On  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  the  French  were  more  11 

successful  ; nor  did  the  enterprising  and  turbulent  ' 
minister,  Tencin,  who  now  headed  their  councils, 
despair  of  replacing  the  Pretender  on  the  British 
throne.  Preparations  were  made  at  Dunkirk  for  em- 
barking 15,000  troops.  The  Dukede  Rocquefueille, 
with  20  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  cover  their  descent, 
and  Count  Saxe  was  to  command  them  ; but  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  John  Norris,  with  a superior  fleet, 
disconcerted  the  whole  plan ; on  which  the  French 
thought  proper  to  declare  war.  After  this  disap- 
pointment, the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spam 
ventured  out  of  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  were  at-  Naval  en- 
tacked  by  the  British,  who  were  superior  in  strength  gagemmr. 
and  numbers  ; but  the  battle  was  desultory  and  inde- 
cisive, owing  to  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  Britisli 
admirals  : Matthews  rushed  precipitately  into  the  en- 
gagement with  his  division,  but  was  not  seconded  by 
Lestock.  On  the  third  day,  after  a confused  com- 
bat, Lestock  pursued  the  enemy,  but  was  not  second- 
ed by  the  other  admiral.  Matthews,  however,  who, 
notwithstanding  this  failure,  had  alone  fought  with 

fallantry,  was  tried,  and  dismissed  the  service,  while 
•cstock  was  acquitted,  who  had  been  principally  to 
blame. 

In  the  campaign  of  1744,  the  French  army  m the 
Netherlands  under  Count  Saxe  amounted  to  120,000  ; 
while  the  English,  Hanoverian,  Dutch,  and  Austrian 
allies,  hardly  mustering  above  70,000,  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  Friburg,  and  in  being  in  a 
situation  early  in  the  next  campaign  for  investing 
Tournay.  Inferior  as  the  allies  were,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  led  them  on  to  attack  the  French,  who 
held  an  eminence  behind  the  town  of  Fontenoy.  At  Battle  of 
two  in  the  morning,  the  assailants  moved  on  ; about  Poutenoy.  • 
nine  the  British  infantry  bore  down  upon  the  enemy’s 
line,  who  formed  an  avenue  to  receive  them,  and 
their  artillery  continued  to  perforate  this  forlorn  body 
till  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  The  allies  lost  12,000  men  ; but 
though  the  French  lost  nearly  an  equal  number,  they 
fixed  their  superiority  during  that  campaign,  as  well 
a#  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  capture  of 
Tournay  was  the  first  fruits  of  their  victory ; and, 
though  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  they  had  pro- 
claimed emperor,  was  now  dead,  they  were  too  much 
elated  to  remit  hostilities  against  the  allies. 

Amidst  the  alarming  prospect  of  a foreign  invasion, 
the  king’s  councils  were  committed  to  a ministry 
composed  of  more  popular  characters  : Lord  Carte-  changeef 
ret,  now  created  Earl  Granville,  avoided  impending  ministry. . 
danger  and  disgrace,  by  a voluntary  resignation. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  succeeded  him  as  secretary 
of  state  ; the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty;  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; and  Mr  Lyttleton  was  made 
a commissioner  of  the  treasury.  About  the  same 
time  a quadruple  alliance  was  signed  at  Warsaw  be- 
tween the  Queen  of  Hungary,  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Poland ; and  his  Polish  maje>ty  was  subsidised  by 
Britain  and  the  States  General  with  L.  150,000  a- 
year.  To  balance  the  bad  success  which  bad  attend- - 
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ed  our  continental  operations,  the  admirals  Rowley 
and  Warren  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  British  flag, 
’ and  several  nch  prizes  were  captured  at  sea.  The  for- 
tress of  Louisburg,  in  Cape  Breton,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, surrendered  to  General  PeppcreU. 

At  this  critical  period  of  the  war,  the  son  of  the 
Pretender  resolved  to  make  an  effort  at  recovering 
the  British  throne.  Since  the  projected  invasion  of 
Count  Saxe  had  miscarried,  Charles  had  lived  pri- 
vately at  Graveline,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
Douglas  ; but  the  rrport  of  the  immense  havoc  at 
Fontenoy,  and  the  belief that  Britain  had  but  a handful 
of  regular  troops  at  home,  gave  hopes  to  his  ambition, 
and  drew  him  from  his  retreat.  The  French  court 
knew  of  his  design  ; but  they  supported  it  only  fee- 
bly and  indirectly.  By  the  help  of  two  French 
merchants,  of  Irish  extraction,  whose  names  were 
Walsh  and  Ruttledge,  he  obtained  a man  of  war  of 
60  guns,  and  a frigate  of  16,  and  some  money  and 
arms.  Lord  Clare,  an  emigrant  Jacobite,  raised  100 
marines.  With  these  he  embarked  from  Nantz 
for  Scotland,  accompanied  by  a few  friend*,  and 
with  muskets  for  2U00  men.  five  or  six  hundred 
broad  swords,  and  about  j£UOOO  in  money,  his  only 
means  for  reducing  a great  empire.  In  his  course 
towards  the  Hebrides,  an  English  man  of  war  enga- 
ged his  largest  ship  and  disabled  her.  Charles,  how- 
ever, pursued  his  way  to  the  Hebrides,  in  his  small 
vessel,  the  Doutelle,  and  put  ashore  at  Erisca,  a 
small  island  in  the  western  Highlands.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Boradale,  a situation  the  most  inac- 
cessible in  the  Hebrides,  and  surrounded  by  those 
chiefs  who,  in  former  times,  had  fought  the  battles 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  first  chief  that  came  to  him,  at 
Boradale,  was  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  the  son  of  the 
elder  Lochiel,  to  whom  the  Pretender  had  entrusted 
hi*  principal  confidence  in  Scotland.  Lochiel,  though 
distinguished  by  his  hereditary  energy  of  character, 
was  too  wise  not  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  so 
desperate  an  enterprise,  and  waited  on  the  Pretender 
only  to  give  him  hi*  reasons,  in  person,  for  refusing 
to  join  him.  On  his  way  to  Charles,  the  chieftain 
met  with  his  brother,  to  whom  he  imparted  the 
purpose  of  his  journey.  Brother,  said  the  younger 
Cameron,  I know  you  better  than  you  know  your- 
self} if  the  prince  sets  eyes  on  you,  you  are  a lost 
man.  Lochiel,  however,  proceeded,  and  the  event 
was  as  the  other  had  predicted.  Lochiel  having  in- 
treated  the  prince  to  remain  concealed,  at  least  for  a 
while,  till  his  friends  should  have  consulted  \ Charles 
impatiently  replied,  that  in  a few  days  he  would  erect 
his  standard,  and  put  all  to  the  hazard.  Lochiel, 
said  he,  who  my  father  has  often  told  me  was  our 
firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the 
newspapers  the  fate  of  bis  prince.  The  reproach  of 
disloyalty  touched  the  Highlander,  and  swayed  him 
against  hia  better  reason.  No.  said  Lochiel,  I will 
•hare  the  fate  of  my  prince,  and  so  shall  every  man 
over  whom  nature  or  fortune  ban  given  me  any 
power.  Such  was  the  conversation,  on  the  result  of 
which  peace  or  war  depended } for  if  Lochiel  had 
persisted  in  refusing  to  take  arms,  it  is  certain  that 
the  other  chiefs  would  not  have  joined  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  In  a short  time  Charles  was  joined  by 
other  clans,  and,  advancing  from  JLocUaber,  his  army 


still  increasing  as  he  proceeded,  he  reached  Perth,  Irina 
where  he  is  said  to  hjivr  shewn,  to  one  of  his  friends.  — v-* 
the  only  guinea  in  the  world  which  he  possessed.  He 
levied  contributions,  however,  and  proclaimed  his  fs-  ' ^ 
ther  king.  Entering  Edinburgh,  without  oppo«. 
tion,  he  repeated  the  same  ceremony  ; and  learning 
that  Sir  John  Cope  was  approaching  with  the  royd 
forces,  he  marched  out  to  Preston  pans,  about  ten  BotWrJ 
miles  from  the  Scottish  capital,  and  put  the  royal  Prcvot- 
troops  to  a total  rout,  with  the  slaughter  of  500  me#.  P*“ 
This  victory  gave  hopes,  more  sanguine  than  solid,  to 
his  party.  He  was  joined,  at  Edinburgh,  by  the 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  Lords  Elchu,  Balmmao, 
Ogilric,  Pitsligo,  and  the  eldest  sum  of  the  old  Lord 
Lovat,  a traitor,  who  had  fluctuated  in  his  infidelity 
between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover;  and  who 
now  secretly  aided  the  Pretender,  while  he  openly 
professed  his  loyally  to  government.  While  Charles 
was  unwisely  delaying  at  Edmjurgh,  the  gov*  ns- 
ment  was  active  in  preparation ; and  the  people^ 
though  unaccustomed  to  arms,  and  terrified  by  ibe 
suddenness  of  the  irruption,  voluntarily  embodied, 
and  trained  themselves  to  arms.  Six  thousand  Dutch 
troops,  in  the  mean  time,  came  northward  under 
General  Wade  ; and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ar- 
riving from  Flanders,  was  followed  by  a detachment 
of  dragoon*  and  infantry. 

Charles,  at  last,  resolved  upon  an  irruption  into  TV  ^ 
England.  He  crossed  the  western  border ; took  thr  •***■ 
town  of  Carlisle  ; and,  at  Manchester,  was  joined  by 
200  men.  On  the  4th  of  December,  the  rebels 
reached  Derby.  They  advanced  withm  100  miles 
of  the  capital,  which  was  filled  with  dism.iy  st  his 
approach  ; and  had  they  reached  it  immediately,  the 
consequences,  though  they  could  not  have  been  fa- 
tal to  the  reigning  family,  might  have  been  produc- 
tive of  temporary  contusion.  But  Charles,  who  wai 
in  fact,  only  the  nominal  leader  of  his  independent  H^rrtd 
chieftains,  was  overruled  in  his  designs,  and  it  wa» 
resolved  that  his  army  should  retreat  into  Scotland  ^ 
They  effected  their  retreat  without  any  loss,  and  with- 
out being  overtaken  by  any  considerable  body  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  army,  except  at  Clifton, 
where  they  exhibited  the  uncommon  spectacle  of  in- 
fantry not  awaiting  the  shock  of  dragoons,  but  rush- 
ing up  to  attack  them,  sword  in  hand,  and  driving 
them  from  their  ground.  Continuing  to  retire  north- 
ward, they  left  a garrison  of  400  behind  them,  st 
Carlisle,  who,  soon  after,  surrendered  prisoner*  st 
discretion.  On  their  return  to  Scotland,  they  levied 
a heavy  contribution  on  the  opulent  city  of  Glasgow} 
and  proceeding  from  thence  to  Stirling,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  but  continued  an  ineffectual  siege 
of  the  castle.  To  relieve  this  place.  General  Haw- 
ley assembled  a number  of  forces  at  Stirling,  and  TV"?* 
gave  battle  to  the  Highlanders,  who  came,  on  th*  *** 
17th  of  January  1746,  in  full  spirits  to  attack  him.  1 * 
They  threw  the  troops,  under  Hawley,  into  disordrr 
at  the  first  volley  ; rushed  forward  with  their  clay- 
mores, and  mixing  his  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  ooe 
rout,  put  them  to  flight,  and  took  possession  of  lb* 
tents  and  artillery  of  the  king**  forces. 

But  the  victory  of  Falkirk  was  the  la*t  of  Charin'* 
triumphs.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  put  W*  Mis* 
self  at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  who  were  assembled 
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.la.  it  Edinburgh,  and  advanced  northward  at  the  young 
— ^ adventurer  retired.  When  he  had  parsed  Aberdeen, 
■ II.  whcrc  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and 
1 other  loyal  Scotch  nobility,  be  continued  hu  course 
across  the  Spey,  till  he  learnt  that  the  rebels  were  ad- 
vancing from  Inveracaa,  nine  mile*  distant,  to  give 
bsli  him  battle  on  the  plain  of  Culloden.  Their  number* 
|«ly  amounted  to  8000,  who  were  drawn  out  to  receive 
“ him.  At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  April 
^ the  cannonading  commenced  ; the  rebel  artillery  was 
miserably  served,  and  did  no  execution  ; but  the 
duke’s  artillery  made  lanes  among  the  Highlanders. 
While  the  cSunonatle  continued,  the  di  ke  observing 
a wall  upon  the  right  of  the  Highlanders,  ordered  a 
body  of  his  men  to  advance,  and  pull  it  down.  The 
•rder  was  obeyed,  and  the  Bank  of  the  rebels  imme- 
diately became  uncovered.  The  front  of  the  rebel 
Highlanders  being  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  a 
dreadful  fire  of  artillery,  the  men,  by  instinctive  va- 
lour, advanced  to  the  attack  sword  in  hand,  broke 
through  two  regiments,  Burrel’s  and  Munro’s,  a.»d 
pressed  on  to  the  second  line  of  the  royal  army,  in 
this  situation,  they  were  calmly  expected  by  the  se* 
cotid  line  of  the  royal  army  in  front,  and  by  Wolfe’a 
regiment,  which  had  broken  down  the  wail,  on  their 
Bank.  A few,  and  but  a few,  of  the  assailants  in 
this  quarter  escaped.  The  bravest  who  did  not  fall 
by  the  fire,  perished  in  conflict  with  the  English 
bayonets.  Lochiel  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
small  troop  who  survived,  and  was  charging  the  Eng- 
lish ranks,  when  he  fell  by  a discharge  of  grape  shot, 
which  wouuded  him  in  the  ancles,  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  drawiug  hit  iword.  He  was  carried  off 
by  his  two  brothers,  between  whom  he  had  advan- 
ced. Macdonald  of  Keppoch  was  rushing  on  in  the 
same  manner,  when  he  received  a wound  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground  : he  was  conjured  by  a 
friend  not  to  throw  his  life  away,  but  to  retreat,  and 
rejoin  his  regiment.  He  desired  his  fnend  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  safety  ; and,  goiog  on,  received  an- 
other shot,  by  which  he  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Most  of  the  chiefs  who  commanded  the  five  High- 
land regiments  who  advanced  to  the  charge  were 
kilted,  and  almost  every  man  in  the  front  rank  of 
each  regiment.  The  rebel  regiments  on  the  left,  see- 
ing the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  did  not  advance  to 
close  combat ; but  only  so  near  as  to  exchange  a ge- 
neral discharge  with  the  right  wing  of  the  duke's  ar- 
my ; after  which,  they  answered  the  fire  of  some  of 
the  dragoons  who  pursued  them  ; and  then  dividing 
into  separate  bodies  of  different  sizes,  were  either 
cut  to  pieces,  or  retreated,  according  to  their  num- 
bers, or  that  of  their  immediate  pursuers.  In  less 
than  thirty  minutes  the  battle  was  converted  into  a 
general  route;  and  orders  being  issued  to  give  no 
quarter,  vast  numbers  were  slain  in  the  pursuit.  The 
pretender  escaped  with  great  difficulty  from  the  field 
of  battle  ; aud  after  wandering  for  the  space  of  ma- 
ny month*  a solitary  fugitive  among  the  wilds  of 
Scotlaud,  he  found  means  to  embark  on  board  a 
small  vessel,  which  conveyed  him  to  Morlaix  in  Bre- 
tagne. Thus  ended  the  last  effort  of  the  Stuart  fa- 
mily, to  rr  a sc  end  that  throne  which  had  been  forfeit- 
ed by  the  moat  egregious  folly,  and  the  most  flagi- 
tious attempts.  The  executions  which  eusued  on 


the  suppression,  eertned  much  more  numerous  than  BtitaJn. 
the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  The  Lords  Bal-  k-—v- — J 
merino,  Lovat,  and  Kilmarnock,  suffered  the  sen-  Gsosov  IJ. 
truer  of  decapitation  ou  Tower-hill,  as  did  alio  the 
Earl  of  Derwertwater,  without  any  form  of  trial, 
bring  arraigned  on  the  sentence  pasted  against  him 
in  1716.  The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  only,  received  a 
pardon.  Both  houses  of  parliament  presented  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  to  his  Majesty,  and  thanks 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
now  became  the  idol  oF  the  nation,  and  wb  held 
every  where  up  as  the  saviour  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest. 

An  important  act  of  parliament  was  passed  imme- 
diately after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
which  the  heritable  jurisdictions  of  the  Highland 
chieftains  were  abolished.  A law  was  also  passed, 
forbidding  the  Highlanders  to  wear  the  garb  by 
which  thi  y were  distinguished.  The  policy  of  eman- 
cipating the  Highland  vassals  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  the  conquest  of  their  affections  remained  still  to 
be  made,  tinder  the  wise  administration  of  Cha- 
tham, a conciliatory  system  was  adopt ed,  and  their 
favourite  national  garb  was  restored.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  Utter  period,  that  the  nation  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  a true,  simple, 
and  energetic  Celtic  race  of  mountaineers. 

About  the  same  time,  the  English  made  on  expe-  Proceed- 
ditiou  to  the  coast  of  France,  in  order  to  attack  Port  'nK* 
L’Orient,  from  which  they  came  off  with  neither  ho- 
nour  nor  advantage.  The  fleet  under  Admiral  Les- 
tock,  with  six  battalions  of  regular  forces  on  board, 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  September,  in  Quimperlay  Bay, 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  city,  which  was  immedi- 
atcly  summoned  to  surrender.  In  the  first  emotions 
of  surprise  and  consternation,  a capitulation  was  a- 
greed  to,  on  condition  that  the  magazines  of  the 
company,  on  the  payment  of  L.  40,000,  should  re- 
main untouched,  and  the  inhabitants  be  protected 
from  pillage.  These  terms  the  British  commander 
haughtily  rejected,  and  the  inhabitants,  driven  to 
despair,  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  The  inva- 
ders were  destitute  of  artillery  and  implements  for  a 
siege,  and  they  played  ineffectually  with  a single  bat- 
tery upon  the  town.  At  length  the  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  provincial  militia,  collecting 
in  force,-  compelled  the  geueral  to  reimbark,  and  re- 
turn to  Portsmouth. 

The  French,  at  the  same  time,  gained  an  import-  Successes 
ant  victory  at  Rocoux,  in  Flanders,  over  the  allies,  of  the 
The  Dutch,  who  had  beheld  the  progress  of  the  ** 

French  arms  in  the  Netherlands  with  terror  and  ap-  ^747™* 
prehension,  had  been  at  last  driven  to  declare  against 
their  most  formidable  enemy  ; and  by  a tumultuous 
•edition,  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  last  century, 
had  saved  their  commonwealth,  the  people  were  ex- 
cited to  depose  their  magistrates,  and  to  confide  the 
supreme  power  over  the  army  and  navy  to  the  Pri  ce 
of  Orange.  But,  however  spirited  and  wise  their 
resistance  to  France  might  have  been,  they  were  ia 
the  present  conflict  necessarily,  from  being  the  weak- 
est, the  greatest  sufferers.  A victory  gaiued  over 
the  allies  at  La  Feldt  filled  them  with  distrust  of 
their  own  generals,  and  the  taking  of  Bcrgen-op- 
Zoom  drove  them  to  despair.  These  disasters,  it  it 
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true,  were  balanced  in  tome  degree  by  the  losses  of 
the  French  in  Italy,  where  their  grneral,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Marquis  de  Belle  isle,  wai  slain,  and  his 
whole  army  put  to  the  route  in  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  Piedmont.  Nor  were  the  naval  successes 
of  Britain  discontinued.  In  April  1747,  a squadron 
sailed  from  Brest  for  America,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral La  Jonquicre,  who  were  encountered  by  a su- 
perior fleet  under  the  Euglish  Admirals,  Anson  and 
Warren.  Six  ships  of  the  French  liue  struck  their 
colours,  and  the  greater  part  of  their,  convoy  and 
frigates  were  taken.  In  the  month  of  October,  Ad- 
miral Hawke,  with  a superior  force,  fell  in  with  nine 
French  line  of  battle  ships,  seven  of  which  he  took, 
after  an  obsiinate  engagement. 

The  variety  of  success  served  to  make  all  the 
powers  at  war  heartily  desirous  of  peace.  The  king 
of  France  was  sensible  that  the  moment  of  success 
was  the  most  advantageous  opportunity  of  proposing 
terms ; and  even  expressed  his  desire  of  general  tran- 
quillity to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  La  Feldt.  In  the  new  parliament, 
which  met  at  the  end  of  the  year,  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty announced  that  a congress  would  be  speedily 
opened  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  lor  concerting  the  means 
of  a general  pacification.  As  the  event,  however, 
was  uncertain,  the  subsidies  and  supplies  of  parlia. 
ment  were  renewed,  and  an  additional  subsidy  was 
granted  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whom  England 
Had  now  to  class  with  the  Empress  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Sardinia,  and  a multitude  of  Germanic  sovereigns  in 
her  band  of  mercenaries.  But  previous  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  session  (May  1748),  the  king  in- 
formed the  two  houses,  that  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  actually  signed,  and  that  the  basis  of  the 
accommodation  was  a general  restitution  of  conquests. 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  must  undoubtedly, 
upon  the  whole,  be  considered  as  favourable  to  the 
allies.  France,  for  the  sacrifice  of  all  her  conquests, 
required  no  other  compensations  than  the  cession  of 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  with  its  appendages,  to  the  in- 
fant Don  Philip,  territories  of  which  that  prince  was 
already  in  possession.  By  this  treaty,  England  re- 
signed Cape  Breton,  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  Ma- 
dras. With  Spain,  England  had  little  occasion  to 
negotiate.  In  a war  of  nine  years,  nothing  had  been 
gained  or  lost,  but  Portobelfo,  which  had  been  im- 
mediately evacuated.  The  original  cause  of  the  war 
seemed  in  the  course  of  it  to  be  entirely  forgotten  ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  not  a S)  liable  was 
mentioned  respecting  the  pretended  right  of  search, 
which  had  formerly  occasioned  such  loud  and  indig- 
nant clamours.  The  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  French  and  British  empires  in  America  was  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  commissioners.  France  re- 
tained no  mark  of  superiority  in  this  treaty  with  re- 
lation to  England,  excepting  the  restitution  of  hos- 
tages to  reside  in  France,  till  the  reciprocal  retention 
of  conquests  should  be  actually  made,  and  the  Earls 
of  Sussex  and  Cathcart  were  nominated  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  afforded  the  patriots  a pretence  to  ex- 
claim against  the  peace  as  disgraceful  to  the  nation  ; 
but  the  nation,  which  had  reason  to  be  wearied  with 
the  expenecs  and  disasters  of  the  war,  were  well  sa- 


tisfied with  the  terms  of  the  peace,  tod  it  wu  ceie.  Bici. 
brated  with  universal  rejoicings.  A profound  tran- ^ , 
quillity  in  domestic  affairs  succeeded  the  peace  ofAuu  1 
la-Chapcllc,  till  the  death  of  Mr  Pelham  in  1754,  m ^ 
the  meridian  of  his  life,  reputation,  and  useful***. 

He  lived  and  died  esteemed  and  lamented,  both  bv 
the  sovereign  and  the  nation.  Mr  Legge,  a cun  of 
honour  and  capacity,  succeeded  him  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  seals  being  consigned  to  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  formerly  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  a minister  of  very  moderate  political  at. 
tainments,  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was 
occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  But  it  toon 
appeared  how  unequal  were  the  talents  of  this  no- 
bleman to  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  when  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  Pelham.  If  we  seek  for  the  on. 

?;in  of  the  war,  which,  at  the  distance  of  tome  yean 
rom  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelie,  was  created  be* 
tween  France  and  England,  we  shall  find  it  kindling 
up  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  Europe,  Asia,  sad 
America.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  English  Dqn 
had  been  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  possessors  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America.  But  the  province  * ^ 
of  Nova  Scotia  being  ceded  to  England  according  to 
the  ancient  limits  of  that  territory,  fruitless  and  end* 
less  altercations  arose  as  to  the  import  of  this  expres- 
sion,  between  the  commissaries  of  the  two  nattosv 
to  whom  the  right  of  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the 
royal  empire  was  assigned;  the  English  claiming  the 
whole  territory  as  far  as  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  French  ad  nulling  their 
right  only  to  the  peninsula  of  Acadic. 

Another  source  of. dispute,  also,  sprang  up  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  world.  The  French,  pretending 
to  have  first  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  met  Missis- 
sippi, claimed  the  whole  country  towards  New  Mexi- 
co, on  the  cast,  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mount*** 
on  the  west.  On  this  pretence,  a systematic  and  art. 
fully  contrived  plan  was  formed  to  connect  these 
widely  distant  establishments,  by  the  gradual ertetka 
of  a chain  of  fortresses,  from  the  lakes  Ene  and  On- 
tario, along  and  beyond  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  order  to  assert  their  claims,  ss 
they  found  many  English  who  had  settled,  beyond 
these  mountains,  they  dispossessed  them  of  their  or* 
settlements,  and  established  forts  to  command  the 
adjacent  country.  In  this  dispute,  the  native  Indians, 
both  from  interest  and  partiality,  sided  almost  uri* 
versally  with  the  French. 

Negotiations,  mutual  accusations,  and  partial  be*  ty  * 
tilitics,  between  the  two  powers,  for  some  time  prt- 
ceded  an  open  declaration  of  war.  At  last  more  at* 1 ‘ 
port  ant  operations  commenced.  In,  the  year  1753, 
General  Braddock  sailed  from  Cork  ; and,  on  bis  ar- 
rival in  Virginia,  took  the  command  of  the  forces 
destined  to  act  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio. 
Braddock  was  courageous,  but  obstinate,  and  *c- 

3uaintcd  with  regular  war;  but  attached  to  tbe pe- 
antry  of  discipline  ; and  so  deficient  in  sense,  as  to 
imagine  tho  tactics  of  Europe  strictly  practicable 
among  the  swamp9  and  forests,  of  America.  He 
treated  with  disdain  the  advice  of  the  provincial  of- 
ficers, who  best  knew  the  enemy  he  had  to  engage ; 
and  took  no  precaution  against  the  stratagems  which 
he  was  warned  to  expect.  Having  advanced,  ia 
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Bnuuu  fearless  security,  to  less  than  ten  miles  of  Fort  du 
v— v— Quesnc,  without  reconnoitring,  he  was  saluted,  in 
itporll.  t^e  raiJst  of  a pathless  swamp,  by  a fire  in  his  front 
and  flank,  from  a concealed  enemy.  Too  high  spi- 
'ampjlyn  rited  to  think  of  retreating,  he  gave  directions  to  the 
a Amen-  men  who  kept  beside  nim  to  form  and  ral- 

ly, and  advance  according  to  the  regular  rules  of 
war.  In  this  condition  he  remained,  giving  orders 
with  great  composure,  while  his  officers  fell  thick 
around  him,  till  he  fell  dead  by  the  shot  of  a musket. 
The  main  body  of  his  troops  had  fled,  and  their 
retreat  was  covered  by  the  provincials,  under  Major 
Washington,  whom  he  had  so  much  despised.  All 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  army, 
were  left  to  the  enemy,  and  seven  hundred  men  were 
lost ; the  rest  retreated  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  death  of  Braddock,  the  Chief  command  de- 
volved upon  General  Shirley,  who  formed  a plan  for 
the  reduction  of  the  important  fortresses  ot  Crown 
Point  and  Niagara,  erected  by  the  French  on  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.  The 
troops,  destined  for  this  service,  arrived  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  late  in  the  summer,  and  were,  soon  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  their  march,  attacked  in 
their  camp  by  Baron  Dicskau,  the  French  comman- 
der, who  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  General 
Johnson,  however,  found  himself,  after  this  bloody 
encounter,  too  much  weakened  to  proceed  in  his  ex- 
pedition, and  retreated  to  Albany.  Thither,  also, 
General  Shirley  returned  ; the  purposed  enterprise 
against  Niagara  being  deferred  till  the  next  cam- 
paign* . 

mses  While  the  operations  of  the  English  were  thus 
*he  languid  and  unsuccessful,  the  French,  under  General 
n«h  id  Montcalm,  captured  Oswego,  though  strongly  gar- 
icrica.  j-jsoned  and  plentifully  provided.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  1757,  they  laid  siege  to  the  important  post  oT 
Fort  William  Henry,  and  captured  ft  in  six  days. 
By  this  conquest  the  French  obtained  the  command 
of  the  extensive  and  magnificent  chain  of  lakes,  which 
connects  the  rivers  St  Lawrence  and  Mississippi. 
And  thus  disgracefully  terminated  the  third  cam- 
paign of  the  American  war,  in  which  the  French, 
with  a very  inferior  force,  had  maintained  an  uniform 
superiority  ; and,  in  the  course  of  which,  no  advan- 
tage had  been  gamed  by  the  English,  except  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia,  by  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  Colonel  Moncton,  assisted  by  a 
body  of  the  provincials,  raised  by  the  Massachusset  as- 
sembly. 

Some  atonement  for  these  disasters  in  America, 
wai  found  in  the  captures  which  the  English  made 
at  sea.  Letters  of  reprisal  had  been  issued  by  the 
English  court,  as  early  as  1755,  before  a regular  de- 
claration of  war,  and  300  merchantmen,  for  the  most 
part  unsnspiciousof  danger,  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
The  French  complained  of  this  breach  of  public 
honour,  with  some  reason  ; not  that  their  own  hostile 
intentions  were  to  be  doubted,  but  because  the  cere- 
mony of  declaring  war  was  easy,  and  should  have 
been  observed.  The  truth  wa9,  that  British  minis- 
ters fluctuated  between  peace  and  war.  An  oppo- 
sition had  arisen,  which  weakened  and  distracted 
them — the  opposition  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Lcgge  to 
•the  measures  of  the  court.  Mr  Pitt  declared  that 


the  whole  system  and  scheme  of  politics  was  absurd.  Britain. 
Already  alliances  had  been  made,  by  which  one  half  ^ — J'JTTJ* 
of  the  continent  was  subsidised,  for  the  sole  purpose  E * 
of  defending  Hanover.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel 
was  to  hold  in  readiness  12,000  men  for  that  purpose; 
and  Russia  was  paid  to  maintain  55,000  horse  and 
fout  for  the  same  object.  But,  by  adopting  Prussia 
as  an  ally,  the  aid  of  Russia  was  virtually  lost  to 
Britain.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  sided  with  France, 
when  she  saw  his  Britannic  majesty  sign  a treaty 
with  Frederick.  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Legge  deprecated 
this  whole  system  of  continental  connections  ; a sys- 
tem which,  the  former  statesman  declared,  would,  in 
a short  time,  cost  us  more  than  the  fee  simple  of  the 
electorate  was  worth  ; and  he  ardently  wished  to 
break  those  fetters  which  chained  us,  like  Prome- 
theus, to  that  barren  rock. 

These  declarations  were  immediately  followed  by  Change  in 
the  dismission  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Legge  from  their  admiiHstra- 
respective  employments.  Mr  Henry  Fox,  after  these  uoa* 
changes,  accepted  of  the  seals.  The  administration 
was  new  modelled  in  other  respects  ; but,  though  led 
by  the  talents  of  Fox,  it  was  still  divided  and  unpo- 
pular. The  first  efforts  of  the  cabinet  were  directed 
to  ward  off  a blow  which  France  threatened  when 
the  war  commenced,  namely,  the  invasion  of  the  xhreat*  sf 
island  ; and  in  these  their  conduct  neither  gave  con-  an  inva- 
fidence,  nor  gair.-d  popularity.  Instead  of  adopting  non. 
a broad  and  patriotic  plan  of  defence,  that  of  arming 
the  people  to  defend  themselves,  they  grasped  on  all 
hands  for  mercenary  aid,  and  10,000  Hanoverians 
were  brought  over  to  defend  ten  million  of  English- 
men. While  the  nation  and  ministry  were  thus  fear- 
fully watching  the  preparations  at  Dunkirk  and 
Brest,  a formidable  fleet  was  equipped  at  Toulon, 
which  at  last  sailed  to  attack  Minorca.  When  ita 


destination  was  notorious,  a squadron  of  ten  ships  of 
the  line  was  dispatched  under  Admiral  Byng,  with 
orders  to  relieve  Minorca,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  throw 
a body  of  troops  into  the  garrison.  Byng,  with  a 
fleet  which,  though  inferior  to  the  French,  would 
yet  have  been  led  to  battle,  and  probably  to  victory, 
by  a spirited  commander,  had  a partial  engagement 
with,  and  suffered  them  to  escape.  He  returned  Admin! 
home  without  accomplishing  the  relief  of  Minorca,  Byng  *hot. 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  perished  by  the  sentence 
of  a 'court-martial.  By  one  half  of  the  nation  his 
fate  was  regarded  as  a terrible,  but  necessary  ex- 
ample ; by  the  other  half  he  was  considered,  as 
he  styles  himself,  not  without  appearance  of  rea- 
son, a victim,  destined  to  divert  the  indignation  and 
resentment  of  an  injured  and  deluded  people.  Not- 
withstanding the  sacrifice  of  this  victim,  the  nation 
exhibited  symptoms  of  the  highest  dissatisfaction 
at  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  under  whose 
guidance  nothing  but  disaster  had  occurred.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr  Fox,  fiuding  the  tide 
of  popularity  set  strongly  against  them,  determined, 
by  a timely  resignation,  to  avoid  a compulsive  dis- 
mission. In  November  1756,  Mr  Pitt  was  appoint-  Change  of 
ed  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr  Legge  re*  admuiistra- 
instated  in  his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  *“**• 

Yet,  with  ail  the  popularity  of  the  principal  charac-  November, 
ters  of  this  ministry,  it  soon  became  impossible  to 
conceal  that  the  higher  parts  of  it  were  in  a eonvul- 
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Bfiuia.  give  state  of  quarrel  with  its  lower  and  baser  ingre- 
dients,— the  subservient  creatures  of  the  court,  who 
*1757  * been  allowed  to  remain  in  it.  The  favourite 

* project  of  the  king,  for  strengthening  the  army  in 
Germany  with  large  reinforcements  from  England, 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  patriotic  ministers  Pitt  and 
My  ^egge.  His. majesty,  irritated  by  their  opposition, 

Mtoci  * at  resolved  upon  an  effort  to  relieve  himself 

' from  t’.eir  controul ; amd  in  April  1757,  they  were 
suddenly  dismissed  from  their  offices,  the  chancellor* 
ship  of  the  exchequer  being  consigned,  pro  tempore , 
to  the  chief  justice  of  England.  Mr  Fox  again  took 
the  lead  in  affairs ; but  the  alarm  of  the  nation  at  the 
dismission  of  the  popular  ministers  was  lively  and 
undisguised.  Mr  Fox,  perceiving  it  impossible  to 
stem  the  torrent,  wisely  consulted  the  monarch  to 
hut  soon  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  And  in  June  Mr 
after  re-  Pitt  resumed  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state ; Mr 
Legge  #nd  the  Doke  of  Newcastle  their  former  sta- 
tions at  the  board  of  treasury  ; Lord  Anson  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  ; and  Mr  Fox 
nimseif,  acceding  to  the  new  order  of  things,  was 
gratified  with  the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster-gene- 
ral of  the  army. 

The  recal  of  Mr  Pitt  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  pro- 
duced, in  a few  years,  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
national  vigour  that  ever  were  made ; but  the  tide  of 
success  did  not  immediately  change.  . An  ineffectual 
attempt  was  made  upon  Rochefort  by  a naval,  land, 
and  marine  force,  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  Sir 
John  Mordaunt,  in  which  the  commanders  had  no 
other  success  than  that  of  reducing  the  little  island 
of  Aix,  after  which  they  returned  immediately  to 
England.  But  the  indignation  of  the  country  could 
attach  no  blame  to  the  administration  that  planned 
this  enterprize  ; the  whole  fell  upon  its  immediate 
Affairs  la  conductors.  In  German y,  affairs  were  not  more  for- 
permany.  tunate.  There,  the  Duxc  of  Cumberland,  at  the 
head  of  50,000  confederates,  was  opposrd  to  the 
Mareschal  d’Etrees,  the  French  commander,  whom 
he  suffered  to  cross  the  Weser  without  disputing  the 
passage,  and  before  whose  forces  he  ordered  his  own 
to  retreat,  before  the  battle  of  Hastenback  was  irre- 
trievably lost.  Retreating  after  this  engagement,  the 
duke  was  enclosed  between  the  German  Sea,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Weaer  ; and  in  September  was  obli- 
ged, at  Cloister- Seven,  to  sign  the  disgraceful  capi- 
tulation known  by  that  name,  by  which  his  Hessians, 
Hanoverians,  and  Brunswickers,  to  the  number  of 
40,000,  were  obliged  to  disarm  and  disband. 

Changes  By  this  time  the  King  of  Britain  had  thought  pro- 
among  the  j*r  to  drop  the  connection  of  Russia  to  obtain  that 
allied  pow-  From  this  choice  a new  combination 

took  place  among  the  European  powers,  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  former  state  of  things,  and  the  forces  of 
the  different  powers  were  thus  drawn  out : Britain 
opposed  France  in  America,  Asia,  and  on  the  ocean. 
France  attacked  Hanover,  which  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia undertook  to  protect,  while  Britain  furnished 
troops  and  money  to  second  his  operations.  Austria 
had  fixed  her  aims  on  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  and 
drew  the  Elector  of  Saxony  into  the  same  designs. 
In  these  views  the  Austrians  were  seconded  by 
France,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  the  last  of  which 


powers  had  hopes  of  acquiring  • settlement  it  the  Br** 
west  of  Europe.  i — 

The  war,  however,  soon  took  a brighter  turn.  1*  Giuui: 
America,  General  Amherst  concerted  with  Gmrel  i:* 
Abercrombie  a spirited  and  judicious  plan  of  open- 
tions  for  the  campaigo  of  1758.  Convryed  by  the  ^ ^ 
fleet  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  he  touk  Louitburg,  with 
the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  a fleet  of  ox 
French  ships  that  lay  anchored  in  the  harbour.  Ge- 
neral Abercrombie,  who  undertook  to  reduce  ill  the 
enemy’s  forts  on  the  lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
was  at  first  dispirited  by  a repulse  which  he  suatam- 
ed  at  Ticondcrago ; but  detachments  of  his  troy, 
under  Colonel  Bradstrict  and  General  Forbes,  tepa. 
ratcly,  reduced  the  forts  Frontenac  and  Du  Queue  $ 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  peace  was  establish- 
ed, by  a formal  treaty,  between  Great  Britain  atd 
the  Indians  inhabiting  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  be- 
tween the  lakes  ana  the  Ohio.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  Ticonderago  itself  surrendered,  and  fort  Nia- 
gara capitulated  to  General  Johnson. 

But  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  General  Am 
herst’s  plan,  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  was  intrusted  it 
to  General  Wolfe.  In  the  month  of  June  1759,  the  ri 
armament,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  am  * 
ved  at  the  island  of  Orleans,  formed  by  the  branch  * 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  extending  to  the  bans 
of  Quebec.  On  the  left  of  this  river  were  posted 
10,000  French,  under  General  Montcalm,  who  re- 
pulsed the  British  in  an  attempt  to  pass  from  th* 
island  of  Orleans  ; but  the  disappointment,  though# 
sunk  deep  in  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  British  com- 
mander, did  not  prevent  him  from  trying  the  only 
effort  that  remained  to  be  tried,  one  transcendeotly 
bold  and  admirably  executed.  To  deceive  the  ene- 
my, he  moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  beyond 
the  spot  fixed  on  for  landing  ; but,  during  the  night, 
he  fell  down  with  the  stream,  in  order  to  protect  the 
disembarking  of  the  troops,  which  was  happily  ac- 
complished in  silence  and  secrecy.  The  precipi- 
tous heights  of  Abraham  were  next  ascended ; and, 
with  infinite  labour  and  cbffic  illy,  the  troops  sus- 
taining themselves  by  the  rugged  projection  of  the 
rocks  and  by  boughs  of  trees  and  plants,  which 
sprang  from  its  clefts,  gained  the  summit,  and  form- 
ed in  order  of  battle.  Montcalm  immediately  has- 
tened with  his  army,  from  his  camp  at  Montmorrnq, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  British  to  save  the  town. 
Wolfe,  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  wa* 
at  first  slightly  wounded  in  the  wrist,  by  a ball  Iron 
one  of  the  enemy’s  marksmen  ; he  continued,  how- 
ever, to  give  orders,  inattentive  to  the  wound,  with  a 
handkerchief  wrapt  round  his  wrist,  till  a second 
•hot  pierced  his  breast.  Expiring  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory, he  had  but  time  to  learn  that  the  enemy  fled. 
The  generals  Moncton  and  Townsend  continued  the 
fight,  after  the  fatal  wound  of  their  commander, 
with  unabated  ardour.  The  death  of  Moutcalmi 
the  French  commander,  who  also  received  a mortal 
wound,  was  fatal  to  the  enemy.  They  gave  way  oa 
all  sides.  The  city  of  Quebec,  though  provided 
whh  the  means  of  defence,  surrendered  m consterna- 
tion, and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  French  army 
retreated  to  Montreal.  The  French  made  a vigors* 
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o.  effort,  the  following  season,  to  recover  Quebec  ; but 
were  entirely  repulsed  by  the  resolute  defence  of  the 
: 11*  garrison,  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Colville's  fleet. 
The  reduction  of  au  Canada  soon  followed  that  of 
its  capital,  the  most  important  acquisition  of  terri- 
* tory  ever  made  by  the  British  arms.  An  almost  un- 
tr»-  interrupted  prosperity,  for  some  years,  attended  the 
operations  of  England.  Fort  Louis,  on  the  river 
Senegal,  surrendered  without  effusion  of  blood,  to 
a small  squadron  under  Captain  Marsh.  Gorcc,  on 
the  south  of  the  same  river,  surrendered  to  Admiral 
Keppel ; and  Gaudaloupe  was  taken  by  Commodore 
Mote  and  General  Hopson.  Our  attempts  upon  the 
French  coast  were,  as  usual,  unfortunate.  Cherbourg 
was,  indeed,  taken  by  Commodore  Howe,  who  de- 
stroyed the  harbour  and  bason  of  that  place  ; but 
the  same  armament  having  sailed  back  from  England, 
aud  disembarked  the  land  troop3  to  the  westward  of 
St  Maloes,  General  Bligh,  their  commander,  was 
alarmed,  in  the  midst  of  his  march  into  the  open 
country,  by  intelligence  that  the  governor  of  Bre- 
tagne was  advancing,  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  at  the 
head  of  a powerful  army.  The  English  hurried  back 
to  the  bay  at  St  Caj,  where  their  fleet  lay  at  anchor, 
but  could  not  escape  to  their  ships,  till  their  rear 
guard,  of  1500,  were  slaughtered  almost  to  a man. 
It  can  scarcely  be  presumption  to  impeach  the  policy 
of  these  expeditious  to  the  enemy's  coast,  which  so 
uniformly  terminate  in  disaster,  although  they  were 
sanctioned  by  the  recommendation  of  the  elder  Pitt 
himself,  who  used  to  boast  that  he  could,  at  any 
time,  singe  a few  yards  of  the  French  coast.  Sucn 
attempts,  when  we  consider  their  expense,  their  va- 
nity, and  their  bloodshed,  may  be  allowed  to  have 
been  compared,  with  much  more  propriety,  to  the 
folly  of  breaking  windows  with  guineas.  The  Bri- 
tish admirals  asserted  their  country's  honour  more 
effectually.  Boscawen  intercepted  tlie  fleet  of  De  la 
Clue,  off  Cape  Lagos,  and,  after  a fierce  conflict,  cap- 
tured five  of  the  enemy's  capital  ships.  A second 
victory  was  obtained  off  Quiberon,  by  Admiral 
Hawke,  in  a manner  still  more  creditable  to  British 
seamanship.  Undismayed  by  the  rocks,  shoals,  and 
auicksands,  of  a shore,  to  which  the  French  retired, 
Hawke  pursued  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempestu- 
ous month  of  November,  and  gave  them  battle.  Two 
of  their  capital  ships  were  sunk  during  the  action. 
Another  struck  her  colours,  but  no  boat  could  be 
sent  to  take  possession  of  her;  and  three  others 
were  stranded  or  destroyed. 

Our  arms,  in  the  East  Indies,  were  distinguish- 
ed by  splendid  achievements.  The  war,  in  that  re- 
mote quarter,  began  by  each  power  siding  with  two 
contending  native  pnnees ; and  thus,  by  degrees,  be- 
coming principals  in  the  dispute.  The  viceroy  of 
Bengal,  declaring  against  the  English,  laid  siege  to 
Calcutta,  a fort,  which  was  in  no  situation  to  repel 
the  attack  even  of  barbarians.  It  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  a part  of  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of 
1 46  persons,  were  crowded  into  a small  prison,  call- 
ed the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  and  perished  in  circum- 
stances horrible  to  be  related.  General  Clive,  how- 
ever, soon  avenged  this  dreadful  transaction,  and  re- 
tWcved  the  affairs  of  our  eastern  dominions.  Aided 
by  a fleet  under  Admiral  Watson,  he  first  subdued  a 
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piratical  Prince  Angria,  who  had  annoyed  the  com-  Briuia. 
pony's  settlements,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bom- 
bay  ; then  marching  into  Bengal,  defeated  the  forces  * 
of  the  reigning  Subah  with  a handful  of  men,  assisted  ^ 
his  subjects,  in  dethroning  him,  and  placed  another  at- 
tached to  the  English  interests  in  his  stead.  The  affairs 
of  the  company  being  thus  triumphantly  re  established 
in  the  northern  provinces,  the  attention  of  their  council 
and  commanders  was  called  to  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del. General  Lally,  an  active  military  character  in 
the  service  of  France,  laid  siege  to  Madi  as,  in  1758; 
but  be  was  driven  from  thence,  by  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Kempenfrlt,  with  reinforcements  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  retreated  precipitately  to  Arcot.  A year 
after  this  event,  Lally  was  completely  defeated,  by 
General  Cootc,  iq.  the  Carnatic,  and  was,  at  last, 
blockaded  by  sea  and  land  in  Pondicherry.  The 
fortunate  capture  of  this  proud  and  opulent  capital 
of  the  French  Indian  domuuons,  completed  our  tri- 
umph ■-  in  the  east. 

The  disgraceful  convention  c\c  Clostcr  Seven,  had  Proceed- 
spread  dissatisfaction  through* England,  but  as  soon  ing*  on  the 
as  it  was  known  that  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns-  continent, 
wick  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hano- 
verian army,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  were 
excited,  and  the  most  liberal  'supplies  were  grant- 
ed by  parliament.  The  renewed  energy,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  German  war,  as  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  was  indeed  no  less  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  minister  than  of  the  people.  The  interest  of 
the  nation  wasdecply  excited  by  the  dangers,  thcdtfii- 
cultics,  and  the  romantic  exploits  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  Mr  Pitt,  himself,  who  had  risen  to  popu- 
larity by  declaiming  against  German  subsidies,  whether 
smitten  by  this  contagious  sympathy,  or  anxious  to 
finish  the  war  by  vigorous  measures,  in  a quarter 
where  he  saw  that  his  sovereign’s  inclination  was  un- 
changeably bent  on  hostilities,  acquiesced  in  the  al- 
liances, and  in  the  warlike  measures  which  lie  had 
formerly  so  much  condemned.  A body  of  British 
forces  were  sent  over  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  command  of  these 
devolved,  by  the  death  of  Marlborough,  on  Lord 
George  Sackville,  after  a few  inconsiderable  successes  ^ 
of  the  allies  at  Crevclt.  In  the  glorious  and  decisive  \linden. 
battle  of  Minden,  the  British  cavalry  were  brought  Aug.  17^. 
forward,  by  SackviUe,  too  late  in  the  action  to  be  of 
the  smallest  service  j but  the  English  infantry,  com- 
manded by  Waldcgrave  and  Kingsley,  bore  the  brunt 
and  chief  credit  of  the  day.  They  not  only  sustain- 
ed, with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  French,  but  charged  them  in  their  turn,  and 
totally  routed  the  Gendarmerie  carabineers,  and  the 
choicest  veterans  of  the  French.  After  this  victory, 
it  was  expected  that  another  reinforcement  would 
totally  turn  the  scale  of  fortune,  iu  favour  of  the  al- 
lies, but  the  reinforcement  arrived,  and  no  advantage 
accrued.  The  English,  at  last,  began  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  own  interest,  aud  to  see  that  iu  Ger- 
many they  were  waging  unequal  war,  and  assuming 
new  loads  of  taxes,  for  conquests  which  they  could 
neither  preserve  nor  enjoy.  Amidst  the  events 
which  ultimately  contributed  to  this  change  of  senti- 
ment,  George  II.  died  suddenly  on  the  20th  of  Oc-  20th  Octu- 
tober  1760.  He  had  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  and  ex-  ber  ]?go. 
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pressed  an  intention,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  of  walk- 
ing out.  In  a few  minutes,  being  left  alone,  he  was 
■ heard  to  fall  upon  the  floor  ; when  his  attendants, 
who  were  brought  into  the  room  by  the  noise  of  his 
fall,  lifted  him  into  bed,  he  desired  that  the  Princess 
Amelia  might  be  sent  for ; but,  before  her  arrival, 
he  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
33d  of  his  reign.  In  his  private  character,  though 
his  temper  was  violent,  his  principles  were  good,  and 
his  conduct  frugal,  plain,  and  sincere.  His  public 
virtue  cannot  entirely  be  sullied  by  the  charge  of  a 
predilection  for  his  native  country,  since  that  passion 
itself  was  a partial  virtue.  Without  having  the  me- 
rit of  extending  patronage,  he  saw  the  arts  flourish  un* 
derhis  reign  ; and,  with  an  ordinary  capacity,  he  enjoy- 
ed the  longest  and  most  glorious  of  all  English  reigns. 

All  historians  concur  in  representing  the  period  of 
his  present  majesty’s  accession,  as  singularly  auspi- 
cious. The  war  was  conducted  successfully,  by  a 
most  popular  administration.  The  natural  partiality 
of  subjects,  for  a young  sovereign,  was  increased  by 
the  purity  of  his  morale,  and  the  singular  graciousness 
of  his  manners.  The  speech  delivered  from  the 
throne,  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament,  was  well 
• calculated  to  support  ana  increase  this  popularity. 
“ Born  and  bred  a Briton,”  said  the  young  monarch, 
u I hold  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  people 
equally  dear  to  me,  with  the  greatest  prerogatives  of 
my  crown.”  It  was  strongly  recommended,  to  par- 
liament, to  support  our  great  ally  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  liberality  of  parliament  was  evinced  in 
voting  more  than  19  millions,  (including  a subsidy  of 
10650,000  for  his  Prussian  Majesty,)  for  the  support 
of  50,000  land  forces,  and  70,000  seamen.  • The 
civil  list  was  settled  at  £’800,000  per  annum,  a sum 
now  charged  on  the  aggregate  fund,  in  lieu  of  the 
hereditary  and  other  specific  revenues,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  late  king.  A most  popular  act 
distinguished  this  session,  which  passed  at  the  imme- 
diate recommendation  of  the  throne.  Hitherto  the 
commissions  of  the  judges  expired,  according  to  law, 
with  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  ; and  though,  in 
fact,  no  instance  had  occurred,  since  the  Revolution, 
in  which  the  new  successor  had  exerted  his  privilege 
of  changing  them,  yet  it  was  thought  proper  to  com. 
plete  their  independence,  by  extending  their  commis- 
sions during  good  behaviour. 

An  event  which  took  place  the  very  day  on  which 
parliament  was  dissolved,  seemed  to  bode  ill  to  that 
union  and  good  harmony  which  had  been  so  strong- 
ly recommended  in  his  Majesty's  speech,  and  to  ve- 
rify the  fears  of  those  who  had  predicted  the  growth 
of  Tory  principles  in  the  new  monarch,  from  his  e- 
ducation  under  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  popular  and 
patriotic  minister  Lcgge,  a man  of  whom  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  accustomed  to  say  emphatically,  that 
he  never  knew  a man  who  had  less  44  rubbish  about 
him**  was  dismissed  from  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood,  a well  known 
Tory,  was  put  in  his  place.  At  the  same  time,  the 
compliant  Lord  1 loldemesse,  who  had  intimated  to 


Lord  Bute  at  the  accession,  that  he  wti  ready  it  a J*#. 
moment's  notice  to  throw  up  his  office,  in  a pretend-  V«-r> J 
ed  quarrel  with  the  Whigs,  now  kept  his  promise,  Onwtilfc 
and  retired  in  44  seeming  anger'*  but  with  a peoiion 
of  L.  3000  per  annum.  Lord  Bute  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  Charles  Jenkmion,  afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool,  was  made  his  confidential  secretary. 

His  majesty's  union  with  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  together  with  their  co- 
ronation, was  joyfully  celebrated  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  late  changes  in  the  mi- 
nistry,  war  was  ably  supported.  Though  the  gal- 
lant  Frederick  was  hardly  pressed.  Prince  Ferdinand,  Afci a 
with  the  allies,  signalized  the  summer  campaign  of  da 
1761,  by  defeating  the  French  at  Kirch  Derken,BeM' 
with  the  loss  of  5000  men.  The  island  of  Bcllmk 
surrendered  to  General  Hodgson  and  Commodore 
Kcppol,  after  its  capital  had  been  taken  by  storm. 
Dominica  wa6  reduced  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Poe- 
dichcrry  in  the  East.  Yet  the  nation  was  not  to 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  y,ctory,  as  to  be  blind 
to  the  ex pences  of  the  war.  A negotiation  prefer, 
red  by  France  was  now  continued,  and  promised  a 
fortunate  issue,  when  it  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
an  event,  which  brought  a new  enemy  to  act  agaiwt 
us.  Spain,  deeply  meditating  the  family  compact, 
betrayed  her  designs,  by  what  was  considered  as  ta 
impertinent  interference  between  the  belligerent 
powers.  This  necessarily  roused  Mr  Pitt,  who,  see- 
ing at  once  the  whole  of  the  project,  proposed  to  de- 
clare war  against  that  kingdom.  But  finding  him* 
self  unsupported,  he  somewhat  haughtily  (perhaps, 
however,  justly)  declared,  that  he  would  take  no 
part  in  councils  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  go- 
vern. His  resignation  immediately  followed.  HisMTpr. 
majesty  accepted  it  with  expressions  of  regret, 
as  a just  reward  well  due  to  his  services,  settled  on 
him  a pension  of  L.3000  a year.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Egrcmont.  Mr  Pitt's  vigilance 
as  a minister  was  soon  evinced  by  the  open  avowal  of 
that  family  compact,  which  his  antagonists  had  de- 
rided him  for  suspecting.  England  was  necessarily 
drawn  into  a war  with  Spain  ; and  Portugal,  as  the 
ally  of  England,  was  invaded,  and  nearly  given  up 
to  conquest.  But  the  influence  of  Mr  Pitt's  pbsi 
outlived  his  continuance  in  office.  Martinique  surrcti* 
dered  to  our  arms,  and  Spain  in  a very  few  months 
lost  Havannah,  Manilla,  and  all  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  inhabitants  of  Manilla  saved  their  pro- 

ferty,  by  promising  a ransom  which  was  never  pud. 

n the  mean  time,  the  bravery  of  the  British  troop*, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Count  La  Lippc  Buckeburgh, 
who  commanded  them,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
war  in  Portugal,  and  repelled  the  Spanish  invader. 

In  Germany,  Prince  Ferdinaud,  ably  seconded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Grandby,  gave  a signal  defeat  to  the 
French  at  Grabenatcin,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
out  of  South  Cassrf. 

The  carver  of  victory  was  stopt  by  a stilj  ttofc  p.r  «£ 

desirable  event.  A negotiation  for  pr ace  was  agiriv...^ 

set  on  foot.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  sent  over  to 


• It  is  purticutary  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  session,  176th,  £260,000  were  voted,  in  consequence  of  a ireviafe  from  his 
Majesty  to  the  several  provinces  of  America,  expressly  as  a compensation  to  them  for  their  extraordinary  expenses,  incurred  Vy 
iheir  vigorous  exertions  during  the  war. 
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Ustfo-  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de  Nivemois  came  to  London. 

' A definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  10th 
imHL  ^ February  1763.  Thc  French  gave  up  all  Cana- 
da,  that  part  of  Louisiana  cast  of  the  Mississippi, 
e Cape  Breton,  Senegal,  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Do- 
laded  rainica,  St  Vincent’s,  and  Tobago.  Spain  ceded 
Felv  Minorca,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  all  her  posses- 
sions east  or  sooth  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  renouncing 
her  pretensions  to  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  con- 
firming to  Britain  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  France  renounced  in  the 
East  Indies  all  acquisitions  made  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  since  the  year  174-9.  Portugal  was  reinstated 
in  all  her  dominions  : the  French  were  to  withdraw 
from  the  Hanoverian,  Hessian,  and  Prussian  territo- 
ries. In  return  for  these  cesiions,  *Britain  gave  up 
to  France,  Bcllcisle,  Gorce,  Gaudaloupe,  Martinique, 
St  Lucia  and  Pondicherry,  and  Chardanagore,  in  the 
East  Indies ; recognised  her  right  to  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  ceded  the  small  islets 
of  gt  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  To  Spain  we  restored 
Havanuah,  the  Manillas,  and  our  other  conquests. 
A violent  outcry  was  occasioned  by  the  terms  of  the 
peace.  Chatham  himself  raised  his  voice  with  indig- 
nation against  it  4 but  we  ought  not  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  authority  of  patriotic  names.  The  terms 
were  at  least  fair,  honourable,  and  advantageous.  In' 
a single  year’s  continuance  of  the  war,  the  country 
might  have  spent  ten  times  the  value  of  any  acquisi- 
tion which  she  gave  up,  by  moderating  her  views. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  was  followed  by  the 
downfal  of  the  minister.  This  was  partly  accom- 


plished by  the  power  and  genius  of 
Whig  interest  in  parliament  : but  sti 


partly  accom- 
Pitt,  and  the 


gality,  and  the  seizure  of  papers,  in  consequence  of 
such  warrants,  was  no  longer  to  be  sanctioned. — v 
When  Wilkes  prosecuted  the  secretary  of  state  for  * 
seizing  his  papers,  he  obtained  a verdict  of  damages. 
It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion,  that  Chief.Jus- 
tice  Pratt,  afier  pronouncing  the  warrant  under  which 
Mr  Wilkes  was  seized  illegal,  concluded  his  speech 
with  these  words  : “ If  the  higher  jurisdiction  should 
declaie  my  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  I submit,  as  will 
become  me,  and  kiss  the  rod  ; but  I must  say,  1 
shall  always  consider  it  as  a rod  of  iron  for  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.”  The  ad- 
ministration of  Mr  Grenville  was  the  source  of  mis- 
fortunes to  Britain,  which  are  felt  at  the  present  day. 
For  a long  time,  there  had  exist*  d a trade  between 
the  Spanish  and  American  colonies,  which,  though 
nominally  illicit,  was  wisely  connived  at,  as  it  sup- 
plied the  Americans  with  their  only  means  of  obtain- 
ing specie.  When  ministers  found,  that  their  effec- 
tual efforts  to  stop  this  trade  had  produced  only  dis- 
tress to  our  own  trade,  they  enacted  a law  which 
seemed  to  legalize  it ; but  such  duties  were  enjoined, 
as  in  fact  amounted  to  a. prohibition.  To  complete 
the  climax  of  impolicy,  Mr  Grenville  enlarged  the 


plan  of  taxation,  by  a measure  which  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  de- 
clared that  he  durst  not  attempt.  This  was  to  raise  : 


Whig  interest  in  parliament  ; but  still  more  by  die 
popular  outcry  which  was  raised  against  the  minis- 
ter, and  by  tne  virulent  publications  which  issued 
d . from  the  press.  At  the  head  of  those  popular  wri- 
[ainit lcrs  was  John  Wilkes,  the  member  of  parliament  for 
Aylesbury,  and  editor  of  a paper  called  the  North 
k Briton,  remarkable  for  its  invectives  against  the  mi- 
nistry, and  its  scurrility  against  the  Scotch  nation. 
To  the  flame  of  popular  hatred  the  minister  at  last 
yielded,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  George  Gren- 
ville, who  began  his  ministerial  career  by  prosecuting 
Wilkes.  This  demagogue  had  not  scrupled,  in  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  to  accuse  hit 
majesty  directly  of  falsehood.  The  king’s  messen- 
ger, by  virtue  of  a general  warrant,  entered  Mr 
Wilkes’  house,  and  apprehended  him.  After  being 
examined  before  the  secretaries  of  state,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were  seized 
and  sealed  up.  A few  days  after,  he  was  brought 
to  West  minster-hall  by  habeas  corpus,  and  released 
"7  -Lord  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  in  consideration  of  his 
being  a member  of  parliament.  The  parliament  or- 
' thc  Kditimis  paper  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands 

of  the  common  hangman,— an  operation  that  produ- 
ced  a not,  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but  which  served 
«rM.,i,:OVCr  an^y  •P*™  of  the  populace.  Mr 
Wilkes  was  soon  after  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  Con- 
tinent. The  intemperance  of  party  was  never  so  vio- 
lent as  at  this  period ; but,  however  contemptible 
thc ' origin  of  the  tumult,  the  effects  were  favourable 
to  liberty.  General  warrants  lost  their  supposed  le- 


a direct  revenue  from  America.  For  this  purpose,  \ 
the  celebrated  stamp  act  was  parsed  in  March  1763.  j 
It  was  carried  through  the  commons  by  a great  ma- 
jority. Those  who  opposed  it,  contended  more 
against  the  policy  than  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
General  Conway  alone  protested  against  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  exercise  direct  taxation  over  her  co- 
lonies. -On  receiving  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
stamp  act  being  passed,  the  indignation  of  America 
broke  out  into  open  deeds  of  violence.  The  ships  1 
in  the  harbour  of  Boston  hung  out  their  colours  half  < 
mast  high,  as  a signal  of  thc  deepest  distress.  Thc  1 
bells  of  the  city  were  muffled,  and  rang  out  a dumb  * 
peal.  The  act  itself,  as  soon  as  it  came  from  the 
king’s  printing*  house,  was  burnt  by  the  populace, 
together  with  the  effigies  of  the  men  most  active  in 
passing  it.  The  masters  of  those  vessels  which  had 
conveyed  the  damps  to  America,  were  compelled  to 
deliver  up  their  cargoes  to  an  enraged  multitude.  Those 
who  had  accepted  commissions  to  act  ns  distributors 
of  stamps,  were  forced  by  public  oath  to  renounce 
all  concern  in  them.  The  justices  of  thc  peace  in 
many  parts  gave  notice,  that  they  would  not  act  in 
that  capacity,  to  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  The  gentlemen  of  thc  law,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  profession,  universally  renounced  the 
use  of  British  stamps.  But  thc  most  alarming  op- 
position was  made  by  the  merchants,  who  entered 
Mto  solemn  engagements,  not  to  import  any  more 
goods  from  Britain  till  the  stamp  act  should  he  re- 
pealed. 

But  while  the  Greovillc  ministry  shewed  their  con-  1 
fidence  and  security  by  this  bold  act,  they  were  ap-  * 
preaching  to  their  downfal.  In  the  arrangement  of  ' 
a bill  for  eventually  settling  a regency  in  case  of  the  ] 
demise  of  thc  crown,  they  gave  offence  to  thc  court, 
by  omitting  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  Over- 
tures were  secretly  made  to  Mr  Pitt  aud  Lord  Tern* 
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pie,  by  the  party  of  Leicester  house.  These  were 
discovered  by  Mr  Grenville,  who  no  longer  thought 
^ccP'nS  measures  with  the  Leicester  house  cabi- 
* *6®'  net  ; but  urged  an  immediate  dismission  of  Stuart 
M*Kenzie,  the  brother  of  Lord  Bute,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Holland,  his 
known  supporters. 

Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  answered  the  spplica- 
tion  of  the  court,  by  insisting  on  a total  change  of 
men  and  measures.  Finding  them  immoveable,  the 
court  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  that 
body  of  the  Whigs  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
tlic  Rockingham  party.  Had  these  men  joined  in  a 
manly  adherence  to  Mr  Pitt’s  terms,  k is  probable 
that  secret  influence  would  have  received  an  irrecover- 
able blow  ; but  unhappily  the  Newcastle  party  pro- 
ved flexible,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  nc- 
gociator,  had  the  happiness  to  see,  before  his  death, 
the  new  administration  settled  in  office. 

The  privy  seal,  with  the  patronage  of.the  church, 
was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury' ; 
Mr  Dowdeswell,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  General  Conway,  secretaries 
of  state.  The  admiralty  was  assigned  to  Earl  Eg- 
mont  ; and  the  great  seal  to  Lord  Northington. 
Lord  Temple,  with  great  bitterness,  but  Mr  Pitt,  with 
a proper  decorum,  condemned  an  acceptance  of  place 
at  a time  when  the  court  might  so  easily  have  been 
brought  to  terms.  The  new  ministers,  on  the  other 
hand,  charged  the  friends  of  Mr  Pitt  with  undue  in- 
flexibility, and  with  preferring  to  put  all  to  hazard, 
when  some  great  points  might,  with  certainty,  be  se- 
cured. 

The  oppressive  and  vexatious  regulations  of  the 
in  America,  stamp  act  excited,  as  had  been  predicted,  an  immedi- 
1766.  ate  and  general  discontent  throughout  America;  a 
spirit  which  broke  out  into  opep  tumult  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston.  Intelligence  of  this  alarming 
spirit  had  reached  ministers  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  which  was  opened  by  a speech  truly 
marked  with  the  liberal  principles  of  the  new  mini- 
sters ; and  recommending  conciliation  to  America. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr  Pitt,  with  great  manliness, 
stated  his  approbation  of  many  of  the  new  ministers, 
and  declared,  that  lie  was  disposed  to  hope  well  from 
their  measures.  44  But  confidence,”  he  added,  44  is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom.”  George 
Grenville  having  inveighed  against  the  Americans, 
the  spirit  of  the  patriot  took  tare,  and  burst  forth  in- 
to one  of  the  most  eloquent  replies  that  ever  echoed 
within  the  walls  of  any  assembly.  It  concluded  with 
emphatically  urging  tnc  immediate,  absolute,  and  un- 
conditional repeal  of  the  stamp  act. 

A bill  was  accordingly  almost  immediately  intro- 
duced for  its  abolition  ; and,  notwithstanding  a vio- 
lent opposition,  it  passed  both  houses  by  a great  ma- 
jority. It  was  accompanied  with  a dedaratory  act, 
asserting  the  power  and  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever. 

This  last  act,  when  it  reached  America,  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  a mere  salvo  for  the  honour  of  the 
mother  country  ; and,  on  that  account,  scarcely  di- 
minished the  joy  which  was  expressed  at  the  repeal 
•f  tlic  sump  act ; nor,  according  to  all  human  pro- 
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babiiity,  would  it  have  been  ever  enumerated  by  the  Brat. 
Americans  among  their  grievances,  if  the  British  go-  — v*» 
vemment  had  not  returned  to  the  practical  plan  of 
taxation  for  a revenue.  The  Rockingham  adminis-  * 
tratioa  had  the  merit  of  reconciling  America ; and 
of  other  measures  which,  although  of  less  import- 
ance, were  also  patriotic  and  popular.  Several  ob- 
noxious taxes  were  repealed,  and  general  warrants 
were  declared  illegal.  Unhappily  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  their  duration  was  short ; and,  k u 
still  more  to  be  regretted,  that  they  fell  by  the  in- 
fluence of  that  man  who,  on  other  great  occasions,  had 
never  swerved  from  tlic  interests  of  the  state.  Lord 
Chatham,  probably  prompted  by  resentment  at  the 
late  dereliction  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  accepted 
a carte  Uanche  from  the  court  to  come  into  power. 

He  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  great  cause  of 
that  olfence,  which  the  court  secretly  cherished  a- 
gainst  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  was  owing  to  their 
lenity  towards  America  ; yet  he  alienated  himself 
from  that  moderate  and  respectable  party,  and  vain- 
ly trusted  to  carry  his  own  plans  resprctiug  Ameri- 
ca into  effect  in  a ministry  composed  of  Whigs  aad 
Tories,  a discordant  junction,  which  Mr  Burke  to 
aptly  compared  to  a tcsselated  pavement . In  tbr  C -* 

new  ministry,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  °*ri 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  ; Mr  Pitt,  now  created  Earl 
of  Chatham,  accepted  the  office  of  lord  privy  sal. 
Their  associates  in  office  were  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 

Lord  Camden,  and  Mr  Charles  Townsend.  The 
last,  who  was  by  no  means  attached  to  the  Whigs, 
was  made  chancellor  of  tile  exchequer.  Scarcely  had  To 
the  ministry  commenced  their  career,  when  the  impels-  ,*  ep» 
tic  system  of  taxing  the  colonies  was  renewed.  He  is-  erf  * | 
troduced  a bill  for  imposing  a tax  on  tea,  glass,  colours, 
imported  into  America;  glossing  over  the  measure  as 
coming  within  the  acknowledged  principles  of  com- 
mercial regulation  ; whilst  the  payment  of  these  du- 
ties into  toe  British  exchequer  virtually  amounted 
to  direct  taxation.  This  passed  with  little  or  do  op- 

Eosition  at  home.  In  this  and  other  financial  acts, 

.ord  Chatham  bore  no  part ; being  confined  by  ex- 
treme illness  from  executing  any  of  the  duties  of  kb 
office.  When,  on  the  de&Hi  of  Mr  Charles  Towns- 
end, Lord  North  succeeded  to  hit  place,  Chatham 
was  convinced,  that  his  influence  on  puhiic  trans- 
actions was  at  an  end,  and  he  resigned  ; but  he  had 
not  resigned  before  intelligence  had  arrived  of  the 
effects  of  Mr  Townsend’s  new  stamp  act.  America  re- 
presented a scene  of  discontent  bordering  on  rebellion ; ***t 
and  though  tranquillity  was  apparently  restored  St  A*96  | 
Boston,  by  an  armed  force,  it  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. In  the  mean  time,  a war  had  broken  out  as  | 
the  East  Indies  between  the  British  and  Hyder  ABy, 
which  was  carried  on  with  various  success.  The  - 
Irish  obtained  an  act,  by  which  the  parliament  of 
that  country,  drterminable  formerly  at  the  king's  de- 
cease, was  appointed  to  be  chosen  every  eight  yean. 
Other  events  of  lesser  moment  occurred  in  this  year  j 
but  the  public  attention  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  the 
reappearance  of  Mr  Wilkes. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  incurred  a sentence  of 
outlawry,  returned  to  England  just  before  the  gene- 
ral election ; and,  with  his  usual  boldness,  offered 
himself  to  represent  ths  city  of  Loudon.  The  Smy, 
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ritaio.  however,  were  not  prepared  to  accept  hi*  service*, 
and  his  enemies  were  rejoicing  in  his  defeat,  when, 
1 ' to  their  surprise,  he  earned  his  election  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex,  against  the  whole  influence  of  great 
landed  property,  and  the  whole  strength  of  govern* 
ment.  His  success  was  the  signal  for  riot,  and  every 
eed*  *pecies  of  tumult.  A mob  assembled  round  the 

re*  King's  Bench  prison,  to  which  Mr  Wilkes  was  sen. 

ng  fenced  for  two  years  ; and  the  riot  act  being  read  in 
;e**  vain,  the  military  fired  upon  the  people,  several  of 
whom  were  killed  and  wounded.  This  served  only 
to  increase  the  popular  rage,  and  tended  ultimately 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  administration.  When, 
on  the  death  of  Mr  Cooke,  the  other  member  for 
Middlesex,  Mr  Serjeant  Glyn  offered  himself  on  the 
popular  side,  he  carried  nis  election  against  the 
whole  interest  of  the  court.  At  this  election,  a riot 
took  place,  in  which  some  of  the  populace  were  kill- 
ed. The  murderers,  though  tried  and  convicted, 
found  means  to  escape. 

Wilkes  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  when  he  pub- 
lished a letter,  that  fell  into  his  hands,  from  Lord 
Weymouth  to  the  chairman  of  the  Surrey  quarter 
sessions.  This  he  chose  to  consider  as  the  cause  of 
the  massacre  committed  in  St  George's  Field*.  A 
charge  that  so  nearly  affected  the  nobleman's  cha- 
racter, was  not  passed  unnoticed.  Mr  Wilkes  was 
adjudged  guiky  of  a breach  of  privilege,  and  expel- 
led the  House  of  Commons.  The  Middlesex  elec* 
tors  again  chose  him  ; but  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  his  election  void,  and  made  out  a new  writ. 
To  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  again  succeeding, 
Mr  Luttrel  vacated  his  seat,  and  stood  candidate 
for  .Middlesex.  This  gentleman,  although  he  had 
not  a fourth  part  of  the  votes  which  Mr  Wilkes  had, 
and  was  not  returned  by  the  sheriffs,  was  declared, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  duly  elected.  It 
was  argued,  that  Mr  Wilkes,  having  been  once  ex- 
pelled, could  not  again  be  elected  ; and  that  as  a 
rote  for  a man  not  eligibie  is  not  a legal  vote,  it  fol- 
lowed, that  Mr  Luttrel  had  the  majority  of  votes. 
The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  petitioned  against  a re- 
solution which  they  deemed  so  unconstitutional ; but 
the  house  voted,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  par- 
liament, a resolution  once  passed,  could  not  be  re- 
versed  in  the  same  session. 

These  proceedings  were  considered  so  important 
to  the  nation,  as  to  draw  their  attention  from  affairs 
which  afterwards  appeared  to  be  more  important. 
The  parliament  engaged  in  warm  debates  on  the  po- 
licy of  taxing  America,  while  the  natives  in  the  new 
world  continued  more  refractory.  A special  com- 
mission, which  was  issued  for  trying  American  de- 
linquents in  England,  did  not  pas*  without  a vehe- 
ment, but  unsuccessful  opposition,  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

For  more  than  two  years,  the  subject  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election  engaged  and  agitated  the  public 
mind.  In  parliament,  the  eloquence  of  Chatham 
and  of  Camden  were  exerted  in  vain,  to  obtain  a re- 
versal of  its  proceedings.  Lord  Chatham  declared, 
that  the  people  had  no  confidence  in  the  existing  par- 
liament, and  proposed  petitioning  his  majesty  to  dis- 
solve it.  On  this,  Lord  Camaen  having  divided 
with  the  opposition,  he  was  immediately  deprived  of 
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S'*  reat  seal.  The  dismission  of  Lord  Camden  was  Britain, 
ily  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  ‘■’■"V"-'* 
on,  who,  though  far  from  joining  the  standard 
of  opposition  as  a decided  partizan,  had,  on  one  oc- 
casion, voted  in  support  of  Lord  Rockingham's  mo- 
tion against  his  majesty's  secret  advisers.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton's  place,  as  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury, was  immediately  filled  by  Lord  North,  who 
had  been  for  two  years  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Thus  was  unfortunately  formed  an  administration, 
which  exerciaed  the  powers  of  government  .for  12 
successive  years  ; and,  by  its  vindictive  spirit,  and  its 
obstinacy  in  error,  shook  the  British  empire  to  its 
foundation. 

During  this  year  a part  of  Mr  Townsend's  stamp  act  MrTowns- 
was  repealed  ; but  that  part  of  it  which  regarded  the  endisump 
imposition  on  tea  was  continued;  and  unfortunately  the 
spirit  of  the  act  still  remained.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  " 
the  repeal  of  our  most  obnoxious  impositions  had  pro- 
duced all  the  happiest  effects  predicted  by  the  advo- 
cates for  that  repeal ; that  lenity  on  our  partfhad  pro- 
duced moderation  on  the  part  of  America  ; and  that 
the  recent  discontents  had  arisen  from  fresh  provoca- 
tions. 

Wearied  at  last  with  fruitless  contest  against  the 
ministry,  the  nation  seemed  prepared  to  fix  its  re- 
gard on  any  new  object  of  political  interest  which 
should  present  itself.  In  the  year  1764,  Lord  Eg- 
mont  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  a set- 
tlement had  been  projected  on  the  Malouine  or  Falk-  paj^ 
land  Islands,  and  Commodore  Byron  was  sent  out  to  land  li- 
take  possession  of  them.  It  happened  that,  about  lands  taken 
the  same  time,  a settlement  had  been  made,  and  a by  Byron, 
fortress  erected,  by  the  French  navigator  M.  Bou- 

Siinville,  on  one  of  these  islands  to  the  cast  of  the 
nglish  settlement,  under  the  name  of  St  Louis. 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  this  was 
soon  yielded  up  to  the  Spaniards,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Pori  Solidad.  It  was  well  known,  that 
(Brazil  and  Surinam  excepted)  Spain  pretended  to 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  whole  southern  con- 
tinent of  America,  and  the  islands  belonging  to  it. 

The  English  settlement,  therefore#  excited  at  the 
court  of  Madrid  the  highest  alarm  and  uneasiness, 
not  merely  as  an  encroachment- on  the  right  of  domi- 
nion, but  because  it  was  evident,  that  the  principal 
inducement  of  England  to  form  this  settlement,  was 
the  facility  which  it  would  give  to  an  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  territories  bordering  on  the  great  South 
Seas.  Spain  remonstrated  without  effect,  and,  dread-  re- 
ing  the  power  of  England,  might  have  probably  sub- 
muted  to  the  aggression,  had  not  the  loss  of  rvputa-  1 

tion  sustained  by  England,  from  her  tame  acquies-  jag. 
cence  in  the  cession  of  Corsica  to  France,  embolden- 
ed the  court  of  Madrid  to  second  her  remousi ranee 
by  vigorous  preparations.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1769,  Captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamer  frigate,  crui- 
sing off  the  islands,  fell  in  with  a Spanish  schooner 
belonging  to  Port  Solidad,  and  commanded  the  Spa- 
niard to  leave  the  coast.  The  captain  of  the  schooner 
obeyed ; but  returned  with  a letter  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Buenos  Ayres,  warning  Captain  Hunt,  in 
his  turn,  to  quit  the  Malouine  coast.  After  some 
altercation,  Captain  Hunt  returned  to  England,  lea- 
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, ring  oulv  two  small  sloops  at  Port  Egraont.  In  a 

j!"  fchort  time,  a large  Spanish  armament  appeared  be- 

' j ’ ^orp  riie  British  settlement,  and  summoned  it  to  »ur- 
render;— a summons  which  Captain  Fanner,  the 
commandant,  readily  obeyed,  as  resistance  would 
hare  been  unavailing.  By  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  England ; but  by  an  un- 
paralleled insult  to  the  British  flag,  he  was  detained 
by  the  Spaniard  for  twenty  days.  The  nrws  of  this 
transaction  excited  a violent  indignation  in  England ; 
end  had  the  warlike  spirit  of  Lord  Chatham  still 
guided  the  national  councils,  the  discussion  of  the 
right  to  these  islands  would  have  been  preceded  by 
actual  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Britain  ; but  the 
conciliator)-  temper  which  we  refused  to  our  colonics, 
was  on  this  occasion  extended  to  enemies.  A ne- 
gotiation took  place.  The  Spaniards  restored  the 
islands  ; but  it  was  privately  stipulated,  that  they 
should  be  afterwards  evacuated  by  Great  Britain ; 
and  since  that  time,  no  settlement  has  been  made-up- 
on  them.  Upon  the  whole,  setting  aside  the  affront 
offered  to  our  flag,  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel  do 
not  sef  m to  have  justified  a war.  And  though  the 
pretensions  of  Spain  to  the  whole  empire  of  South 
America  may  seem  ridiculous,  let  us  ask  if  the  pride 
of  Britain  would  not  have  been  alarmed,  Lad  Spain 
attempted  to  form  a settlement,  or  to  establish  a gar- 
rison, in  any  part  of  the  dismal  wilds  of  Labrador, 
or  the  frozen  regions  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

The  year  1771  was  dtetioguithed  by  an  extension 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  a point  of  vital  interest 
to  public  freedom.  Before -this  period,  the  publish- 
iEe  report,  ers  of  the  debates  in  parliament  encroaching,  they 
urn  of  tie-  knew  not  precisely  on  what  grounds,  had  given  the 
ba*cs.  speeches  either  under  fictitious  names,  or  merely  with 
the  initials  of  those  of  the  speakers.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  papers  began  to  assume  more  liberty  ; 
and  some  of  them,  by  that  incorrectness  of  reporters 
which  can  never  be  avoided,  grossly  misrepresented 
many  of  the  speeches.  A member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  complained,  that  he  had  been  thus  injuri- 
ously treated,  and  the  house  took  up  his  cause  with 
great  warmth.  They  ordered  the  printers  to  attend 
the  house.  The  printers  conceiving  that  they  were 
not  bound  by  law  to  obey,  refused  obedience ; and 
the  serjeant  at  arms,  who  was  sent  to  arrest  them, 
was  treated  with  contempt.  On  this,  the  house 
addressed  his  majesty  to  issue  a proclamation.  By 
virtue  of  which  they  were  apprehended,  but  immedi- 
ately dismissed  by  the  magistrates ; one  of  them  by 
Mr  Wilkes  (at  that  time  alderman  of  London),  a se- 
cond by  Alderman  Oliver,  and  a third  by  Mr  Cros- 
by, the  lord  mayor.  The  magistrates  were  applau- 
ded by  the  populace,  and  publicly  thanked  by  the 
citizens  in  common-council.  The  commons  in  in- 
dignation committed  Mr  Wilkes  and  the  lord  mayor, 
both  members  of  their  own  house,  to  the  Tower. 
They  were  brought  up,  indeed,  by  habeas  corpus, 
and  their  case  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas ; but  after  long  and  learned  pleadings, 
these  magistrates  were  remanded  by  the  court,  aud 
their  liberation  was  celebrated  with  universal  rejoi- 
cings. The  house,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  its 
leaders,  the  ministers,  were  peculiarly  perplexed  with 
3Ir  Wilkes.  He  bad  been  ordered  to  attend  at  the 
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bar  of  the  house ; but,  in  return,  he  pleaded  his  pri-  Bn* 
vilegc  as  a member,  refusing  to  obey  the  summons 
in  any  other  character.  It  was  now  that  the  com. 
mons  discovered  themselves  in  a dilemma,  from  which  1*" 
they  chose  to  make  a ridiculous  retreat  in  preference 
to  persevering.  They  ordered  Mr  Wilkes  to  appear 
on  the  8th  of  April,  but  adjourned  to  the  9th.  In 
consequence  of  this  implied  victory  on  the  part  of 
reporters,  they  have  since  exercised  a privilege  im- 
portant to  the  political  knowledge  of  the  communi- 
ty, although  they  are  stall  amenable  to  parliament 
for  wilful  misrepresentation.  During  the  recess  of 
parliament,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  some  of- 
ficial changes  took  place  in  the  administration,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  a 
nobleman,  generous  and  accomplished  ; but  a s a mi- 
nister, unpopular  and  unfortunate.  He  professed 
the  principles  of  the  Whigs,  but  acquiesced,  for  the  cfassr's 
sake  of  ambition,  in  the  Tory  measures,  which  predo-  ato- 
minated  in  the  present  period  ; yet  he  had  filled  the  ***■*• 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  with  ability  and  applause. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of 
state  for  the  northern  department,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  accepted  the  vacant  post  of  lord  privy  seat 

For  some  succeeding  years,  the  administration  of 
Lord  North  was  marked  by  few  events  of  signal  con- 
sequence. An  application  was  made  by  a consider- 
able  body  of  the  established  clergy,  and  by  a num-  Tl>_.  » 
ber  of  the  laity  in  those  professions,  which  required  iwen 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  for  relief  * 
from  that  severe  test  of  faith.  The  bill  for  granting 
this  relief  was  carried  through  the  commons,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  lords.  The  same  fate  attended  a rao-  eppe 
tion  in  favour  of  the  dissenters,  for  a farther  enlarge-  Heat 
ment  of  the  toleration  act,  which  was  successfully 
made  in  the  lower  house  by  Sir  George  Saville.  In  &**- 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dukes  of  Cum- 
be r land  and  Gloucester  to  women  of  inferior  rank, 
the  royal  marriage  act  was  about  the  same  time 
passed.  By  this  law,  the  descendants  of  George  IL 
were,  with  a few  exceptions,  prohibited  from  marry- 
ing without  the  royal  consent.  The  bill  was  out 
passed  without  encountering  a spirited  opposition. 

The  descendants  of  George  II.,  it  was  observed, 
might  in  time  comprehend  a vast  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals ; and  the  right  of  government  itself,  to  pre- 
vent an  indefinite  number  of  human  beings  from  en- 
joying the  common  privilege  of  nature  in  contracting 
marriage,  was  reasonably  called  in  question. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  parliament  at  this  period ; 
and  a new  regulating  bill  was  past  for  reforming  the 
government  of  India,  by  great  parliamentary  majo- 
rities, and  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  na- 
tion. For  the  particulars  of  these  changes,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  a future  article.  Wc  shall 
only  notice  at  present,  that  while  the  vigour  of 
these  regulations  was  apparent,  experience  coold 
only  prove  their  deficiency  in  wisdom.  This  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  brilliant  era  of  Lord 
North’s  administration  ; but,  while  the  nation  was 
enjoying  and  looking  forward  to  tranquillity,  a tem- 
pest was  gathering  abroad. 

The  affairs  of  India  had  scarcely  been  discussed, 
when  it  vras  necessary  to  turn  a serious  attention  to 
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ittiit.  those  of  America.  The  unfortunate  disputes  with 
colonies,  revived  by  the  imposition  of  the  port- 
uif  III.  duties  in  17G7,  had  suffered  no  abatement,  though 
^ kept  out  of  view  by  domestic  bickerings  of  infinite- 
u,rt  ljr  less  importance.  The  non  importation  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  colonies  has  already  been  noticed  j 
but  though  tnc  Americans  confined  their  practical 
opposition  to  commercial  combinations,  they  began 
to  iudulge  a boundless  licence  of  speculative  dis- 
cussion, on  the  nature  aud  extent  of  parliamentary 
power.  Nor  was  the  tax  upon  tea  the  only  cause  of 
disaffection.  The  dependence  of  the  governors  and 
judges  in  America  had  been  transferred  from  the 
people  to  the  crown.  In  the  act,  which  imposed 
the  port-duties  in  1767,  was  a remarkable  clause, 
which  gave  scarcely  less  umbrage  and  alarm  than  the 
taxes  themselves, — a clause  empowering  the  crown,  by 
sign  manual,  to  establish  a general  civil  list  through- 
out ev$ry  province  in  America,  with  any  salaries, 
places,  or  appointments,  to  the  very  last  shilling  of 
the  American  revenue.  In  1768,  the  assembly  of 
Mamchu&sets-bay  had  called  upon*  the  different  co- 
lonial legislatures  to  join  with  them  in  petitioning 
the  king  respecting  the  grievances  of  America.  In 
spite  of  all  the  instructions  of  Lord  Hillsborough 
(secretary  for  foreign  affairs)  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  their  respective  assemblies  concurred 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Bostonians  ; and  a commit- 
tee of  correspondence  was  framed  among  them  ; and 
a general  spirit  of  union  appeared  to  pervade  Ame- 
at  The  first  tumults  arose  at  Boston,  where  the 
K populace  rose  on  the  commissioners  for  levying  the 
taxes,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  at  a for- 
tress near  the  town.  In  consequence  of  this  riot, 
troops  were  landed  to  overawe  the  citizens,  under 
cover  of  fourteen  ships  of  war  ; while  the  assembly  o£ 
the  province  openly  directed  the  inhabitants  to  hold 
themselves  provided  with  arms.  This  was  the  pro- 
vocation which,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  British  par- 
liament thought  a sufficient  justification  for  reviving 
an  obsolete  and  tyrannical  statute  of  Henry  VII 1. 
for  bringing  persons  accused  of  treason  beyond  seas 
to  trial  and  punishment  in  England.  The  measure 
excited,  throughout  all  America,  a just  and  terrible 
alarm.  In  such  a state  of  mind,  the  Americans  look- 
ed back  on  the  late  concessions  of  the  mother  coun- 
try w.;h  suspicion  : and  their  suspicions  had  but  too 
palpable  grounds  to  lay  he'd  of,  when  they  saw  that, 
by  maintaining  the  right  of  taxation  iu  a single  case, 
they  retained  the  principle,  and  founded  a precedent 
for  its  indefinite  application.  The  residence  of  the 
military  at  Boston,  far  from  quieting,  only  enfiamed 
the  populace.  In  1770,  an  affray  took  place,  in 
which  the  military  were  constrained  to  fire  upon  the 
rioters,  and  several  lives  were  lost. 

During  the  session  of  the  Massachusset’s  assem- 
bly in  the  summer  of  1778,  a discovery  was  made, 
which  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame,  long  since  kin- 
dled in  that  province.  The  celebrated  Dr  Franklin, 
agent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  England, 
had  acquired  possession  of  certain  letters,  written  in 
confidence  by  Governor  Hutchinson  and  others  to 
their  fpcudv  in  England,  iu  which  they  spoke  of 
coercive  u.casuretj  of  taking  of  incendiaries  ; and  of 
altering  charters , with  the  utmost  freedom.  Frank- 


lin immediately  transmitted  these  letters  to  hit  con-  Bnum- 
stituenu.  They  excited  excessive  indignation,  and  - » — 

produced  a petition  from  the  Massachusset’s  assem-  Gbo.^®*  fI,‘ 
bly  to  the  king,  to  remove  their  governor.  The 
petition  was  transmitted  to  Dr  Franklin,  presented 
to  the  king,  and  by  his  majesty  laid  before  the  privy 
council,  fir  Franxlin  was  summoned  to  support  the 
petition  before  the  same  meeting,  where  he  received 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  the  gross- 
est abuse.  He  was  pronounced  a forger  of  the  let- 
ters ; and  the  Massachusset’s  petition  was  rejected  as 
scandalous  and  seditious. 

The  duty  of  tea,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  Duty  on 
been  left  as  a token  of  legislative  supremacy.  The  tea 
East  India  company,  reduced  almost  to  bankruptcy  ,e(l 
by  the  accumulation  of  their  teas,  were  urgent  with  the 
minister  to  repeal  the  Ament  an  duty  of  8d.  a pound, 
offering  in  lieu  of  it,  to  pay  double  the  sum  on  expor- 
tation. At  length,  in  1778,  an  act  passed  for  permit- 
ting the  exportation  of  teas  duty  free.  The  East 
India  Company  hoped*  by  this  measure,  to  regain  the 
American  market,  and  the  government  still  exulted 
in  upholding  the  principle  of  taxation,  since  the  Com- 
pany, instead  of  America,  had  paid  the  duty ; but  in 
this  they  were  both  disappointed.  When  the  tea 
was  attempted  to  be  landed,  the  mob  arose  in  Bos-  M0t>  at 
ton  harbour,  boarded  the  ships,  and  threw  their  car-  Boston  on 
goes  into  the  sea,  retiring  peaceably  afterwards,  with-  the  arrival 
out  giving  or  receiving  any  personal  violence.  Other  ,ca 
places  followed  the  example,  and  in  no  places  was  5 
the  delivery  of  the  tea  to  its  consignees  permitted  by 
the  Americans.  Such  resistance  could  not  long  be 
concealed,  aud  it  reached  England,  heightened  by 
many  exaggerations.  The  tidings  were  communica*  1774, 
ted  by  the  minister  to  parliament,  at  their  next  ses- 
sion, and  a plan* of  coercion  and  punishment  destined 
to  be  tried  io  America,  was  received  and  voted  with 
almost  universal  enthusiasm.  A remonstrance,  in- 
deed, was  presented  by  the  Americans  resident  in 
London,  concluding  with  a bold  avowal,  that  the 
attachment  of  America  could  not  survive  the  justice 
of  Great  Britain;  and  the  voice  of  the  minority  was 
also  raised,  though  ineffectually,  to  advise  concilia- 
tion. A bill  for  removing  the  custom-house  and  seat 
of  government  from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  another 
for  depriving  the  Massachussets  state  of  its  charter, 
were  passed  during  the  session,  the  former  without  a 
division,  the  latter  by  a great  majority.  Lord  Chat- 
ham, at  thia  early  stage  of  the  dispute,  declared  hi* 
unalterable  opinion,  that  Britain  had  no  right  to  tax 
America.  **  As  an  Englishman,  (said  that  venerable 
statesman,)  I recognize  to  the  Americans  their  su- 
preme unalterable  right  of  property.  As  an  Ame- 
rican, I would  equally  recognize  to  England  her  su- 
preme right  of  regulating  commerce  and  navigation. 

This  distinction  is  involved  in  the  abstract  nature  of 
things.  Property  is  private,  individual,  absolute— 
the  touch  of  another  annihilates  it.  Trade  is  an  ex- 
tended and  complicated  consideration— it  reaches  as 
far  as  ships  can  sail  or  winds  can  blow  ; it  is  a vast 
and  various  machine,  which  requires  the  superintend- 
ing candour  and  energy  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
empire.  Taxation  1*  theirs,  commercial  regulation 
is  ours.”  But  the  language  of  the  lords  in  admini- 
stration was  high  and  decisive;  it  was  declared  that 
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Uritain.  the  mother  country  should  never  relax  till  America 
-*  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Britain.  The  Ame- 
r^ana*  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
7k  the  bill  for  shutting  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  for 
abolishing  the  charter  of  Massachussets,  for  quarter* 
ing  troops  in  America,  and  for  other  coercive  mea- 
sures that  were  in  preparation,  testified  a deter- 
mined spirit  of  resistance.  Yet  this  determination, 
^hough  firmly,  seemed  not  to  be  willingly  adopt- 
ed; so  many  of  them  were  connected  with  Bri- 
tain by  commercial  ties,  that  the  prospect  of  a civil 
war  presented  the  most  terrific  ideas. 

W (ten  General  Gage  arrived  with  fresh  forces  at 
Boston,  they  addressed  him  in  strong,  but  respect- 
ful terms;  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  pro- 
mote a reconciliation  on  any  terms  consistent  with 
their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Their  remonstrance 
was,  however,  disregarded.  A general  congress  of 
deputies  from  all  the  states  was  now  loudly  demand- 
ed by  the  Americans ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
committee  of  correspondence  at  Boston,  bound  them- 
selves by  a solemn  agreement,  to  suspend  all  com- 
mercial correspondence  with  Britaio.  It  was  in  vain 
that  General  Gage  protested  against  these  proceed- 
ings.. The  congress  of  deputies  was  appointed  to  be 
Proceed-  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  magistrates 
mg*  • f the  informed  the  several  governors,  that  their  power  was 
conges*  i>f  no  more.  The  congress  consisted  of  51  delegates, 
ph'ild".*1  *od  c,’mm<rnc,'<!.  with  an  address  to  the  govemor- 
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genera),  in  which  they  set  at  defiance  his  endeavours 
to  overawe  their  proceedings.  His  authority  was  in 
fact  gone  ; he  could  not  even  procure  the  lowest  me- 
chanics to  erect  barracks  for  his  soldiers.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  congress,  on  the  other  hand,  had  all 
the  validity  of  laws.  They  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  his  majesty,  a memorial  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  an  address  to  the  colonies  m ge- 
neral. Having  finished  these  addresses,  they  ad- 
journed, after  a session  of  52  days. 

A new  British  parliament  assembled  towards  the 
mgs  in  par-  €ntJ  Qf  1774  - but  the  discussion  of  American  affairs 
.lament.  wag  at  fir8t  studiously  avoided  by  the  ministry. 

When  the  subject  was  opened,  their  language  was 
still  expressive  of  contempt  for  the  rising  spirit  in 
the  colonics  ; and  it  was  even  intimated,  that  the  ap- 
prehensions of  a war  were  wholly  chimerical.  The 
estimates  were  formed  entirely  upon  a peace  esta- 
blishment ; the  army  remained  on  its  former  footing; 
and,  what  was  most  of  all  surprising,  a reduction  of 
4000  seamen  took  place  from  the  20,000  voted  in 
the  last  year.  Lord  Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, declaring,  that  he  knew  the  low  establishment 
proposed  would  be  fully  sufficient  for  reducing  the 
colonies  to  obedience.  The  petition  from  the  con- 
gress to  the  king,  haviug  been  referred  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  American  a- 
gents.  Dr  Franklin,  Mr  Bollan,  and  Mr  Lee,  pe- 
titioned the  house  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  in  its  sup- 
port. But  the  ministers  alleged,  that  the  congress 
was  no  legal  body,  and  refused  to  give  them  a hear- 
ing. A similar  fate  in  the  upper  house  attended 
Lord  Chatham’s  hill  for  settling  the  troubles  in  A- 
merica  ; and  the  very  day  after  the  rejection,  a mo- 
tion was  made  by  Lord  North,  to  declare  America 
in  a state  of  rebellion.  Oa  this  momentous  occasion, 
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the  strength  of  that  party  which  had  combated  the  fea 
hostile  system  towards  the  colonies,  was  considerably 
increased  ; they  divided  on  this  occasion,  106  agnail  fewfi 
288.  They  were  joined  by  the  rising  talent*  of  Chain  ® 
Fox,  who  had  lately  been  dismissed  from  the  tm- 
sury  bench,  for  displaying  a spirit  not  rafidndj  ^ 
submissive.  Though  the  feelings  of  the  Bntnh  oa- 
lion  were  at  this  period  torpid  or  undecided  with  re-  »«»<  1 
spcct  to  America;  yet  the  triumphs  <4  adfluwtrs- ”*** 
tion,  in  rejecting  all  the  plans  of  concihstioB  proposed 
by  L(  rd  Chatham,  Mr  Burke,  and  tbt  other  leaden 
of  opposition,  were  not  undisturbed  by  many  remon- 
strances from  important  bodies  iu  the  nation.  The 
city  of  Loudon  remonstrated  ; the  West  India  mer- 
chants and  planters  petitioned  against  measure?, 
which  threatened  to  involve  them  in  min.  The  dr* 
claration  of  America  being  in  a sta.cof  rebellion  w, 
however,  immediately  followed  up  by  a bill  for  re- 
straining the  trade  and  commerce  of  Massachuuet;- 
Bay  ana  New  Hampshire,  the  colonies  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Pl«u»tat»s, in 
North  America,  with  the  British  and  Wot  lode 
islands  ; and  to  prohibit  their  fisheries  oq  the  baoki 
of  Newfoundland.  After  so  strong  a measure,  ton* 
surprise  was  excited,  when  I>ord  North  adotctdi 
conciliatory  motion,  of  which  the  purport  was,  thr. 
when  the  Americans  should  propose  to  make  web 
provisions  for  the  support  of  their  civil  governorr: 
as  should  be  approved  of  by  bis  majesty  and  the  par- 
liament, the  British  government  would  abstain  from 
taxing  them,  and  confine  themselves  to  tbrir  com- 
mercial regulations.  Borne  of  the  zealots  of  the  mi- 
nister’s friends,  expressed  alarm  at  the  extent  oftiw 
concession  ; while  the  friends  of  America  justly  de- 
rided it  as  nugatory,  since  it  was  the  right,  and  act 
the  mode  of  taxation  which  the  colonies  disputed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  military  preparations,  on  the  ^ 
side  of  the  Americans,  had  proceeded  with  ardour.  pr©= 
The  cannon  and  stores,  belonging  to  governne:’.,  r *■ 
were  seized  by  the  provincials,  in  Rhode  Island  and 
other  places  ; as,  on  the  other  hand,  General  Gi£° 
had  seized  a number  of  warlike  stores,  deposited  » 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Having  received  intelligent 
of  a considerable  magazine  deposited  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  the  British  commander  detached,  on  the 
night  preceding  the  J 9th  of  April,  800  grerudrn 
and  light  infantry,  under  Col.  Smith,  who  proceeds 
in  their  march  with  great  silence  > but  by  the  firm; 
of  guns  and  ringing  of  bells,  they  at  length  percei- 
ved themselves  discovered  ; and,  on  their  arriviltf 
Lexington,  at  five  in  the  morning,  they  found  t com- 
pany of  militia  drawn  up  on  the  green.  With  tie* 
men,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  king’s  troop*  ex- 
changed fire,  and  t lie  Americans,  after  losing  t 
men,  retreated  After  which,  the  royalists  proceed 
cd  to  Concord,  and  destroyed  the  stores.  On  tie* 
return,  the  passage  of  a bridge  being  disputed  bytk 
provincials,  a skirmish  ensued,  with  the  loss  of  a fr* 
men  on  both  sides  : the  people  rose  in  all  qnattm. 
and  by  a scattered  but  destructive  fire,  from  bebxd 
trees  and  hedges,  they  made  the  British  suffer  0 oa- 
sidcrably.  A second  body  of  troops,  which  Grt** 
ral  Gage  had  the  prudence  to  send  to  Lexiogtc® 
secured  their  retreat,  aud  they  returned  to 
about  sunset,  after  losing  S00  men,  while  the  Io*u‘ 
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the  provinciali  did  not  exceed  90.  Within  a few 
days  after  the  first  blood  had  been  drawn  at  Lex- 
ington, the  provincial  congress  of  Massachussets  voted 
a targe  array  to  be  raised  j and  so  great  a military 
force  was  immediately  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  as  to  form  a complete  blockade  of  that 
important  town. 

Such  was  the  iuauspicious  commencement  of  the 
civil  war.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  American  Con- 
gress, now  joined  by  the  colonies  of  New  York  and 
North  Carolina,  unanimously  rejected  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  proposition  : it  laid  a basis  too  narrow, 
indeed,  for  a solid  reconciliation,  and  iu  reception 
might  have  been  foreseen.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  month,  the  British  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne, 
and  Clinton,  arrived  at  Boston  with  a large  reinforce- 
ment of  troops,  so  that  the  force  now  assembled  in 
that  place,  or  its  vicinity,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
10,000  men.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed ; but  a 
•hew  of  conciliation  was  still  held  out  by  the  offer 
of  General  Gage,  in  the  king's  name,  to  grant  a ge- 
neral amnesty  to  such  as  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
excepting  only  two  distinguished  Americana,  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock.  The  congress  took  no 
other  notice  of  this  proclamation,  than  to  elect  Mr 
Hancock  the  president  of  their  assembly.^  They 
chose,  at  the  same  time,  George  Washington  the 
commander  in  chief  of  their  army. 

The  British  generals,  weary  of  their  confined  si- 
tuation, and  affected  by  the  disgrace  of  being  block- 
aded, had  determined  to  get  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Dorchester,  near  the  town  of  Boston,  when  Uiey 
were  surprised  to  see  entrenchments  thrown  up  by 
the  Americans  in  an  opposite  quarter,  on  an  emi- 
nence called  Bunker's  Mill*  This  post  General 
Howe  attacked  in  person  with  3000  cnosen  troops, 
and,  at  last,  drove  the  Provincials  from  their  en- 
trenchments ; hut  this  was  a slight  advantage,  and 
dearly  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  1100  of  the  British, 
who  fell  in  storming  the  works;  while  the  Ameri- 
cans retreated  across  an  isthmus,  to  a new  perition, 
with  inconsiderable  damage,  and  still  continued  the 
blockade  of  Boston.  Elated  and  exasperated  as  the 
provincials  were  by  this  fresh  bloodshed,  and  by  a 
battle  which,  though  nominally  a defeat  on  their 
side,  yet  gave  a signal  proof  of  their  abilities  in  war, 
the  congress  sent  a second  petition  to  the  king  for 
peace,  and  accommodation  and  reunion  with  Britain. 
Mr  Penn,  who  delivered  the  petition,  was  informed, 
that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  it. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  confined  to 
defensive  operations.  As  it  was  known  that  Canada 
had  determined  to  he  neutral,  and  that  her  militia  had 
refused  to  obey  General  Carleton’s  orders  to  march 
beyond  their  own  limits,  they  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  that  province.  General  Montgomery, 


with  3000  men,  proceeded  along  the  lake  Champlain ; Britain, 
and  having,  with  great  gallantry,  carried  the  forts  of  v,—- — J. 
St  John  and  Chamblee,  pressed  forward  to  Mont-  Cioaotlll. 
real.  Meanwhile  an  irregular  band  of  the  green-  1775* 
mountain  men,  under  Colonel  Allen,  seized  Ticon- 
derago  ; and  General  Arnold,  by  a inarch  of  incre- 
dible hardihood  and  activity,  reached  the  southern 
bank  of  St  Lawrence,  where  he  awaited  Montgo- 
mery. The  latter  joined  him  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  commenced  the  siege  of  Quebec,  which  Siege  of 
contained  a garrison  of  1G0Q  men.  By  a novelty  in  Quch«e. 
military  science,  arising  from  the  dreadful  rigour  of 
the  climate,  Montgomery's  batteries  were  composed 
of  snow  and  water,  which  soon  consolidated  into  ice. 

But  his  artillery  making  only  a slight  impression,  he 
determined  on  attempting  the  place  by  assault,  and 
attacked  the  town  in  different  quarters.  Montgo- 
mery fell  in  this  bold  assault,  within  50  yards  of  the 
walls  of  Quebec-  The  attempt  completely  failed, 
and  a whole  division  of  the  Americans  were  made 
prisoners.  It  reflected,  however,  no  small  credit  on 
the  surviving  General  Arnold,  that,  wounded  and 
repulsed  as  he  was,  he  still  continued  the  blockade  of 
the  place,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress. 

In  Virginia,  after  many  disputes  with  the  people,  Proceed- 
the  governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  at  last  took  refuge  ings  in  the 
on  board  a ship  of  war  which  lay  off  York.  town,  provinces. 
He  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  invited  the  negroes 
to  arrest  their  owners,  and  join  the  royal  standard  ; 
a measure  which  produced  but  few  opportunities  of 
emancipation  to  the  slaves,  and  much  more  irritation 
than  damage  to  the  enemy.  A more  serious  blow 
was  inflicted  on  the  town  of  Norfolk,  whjch,  for  re- 
fusing to  supply  the  shipping  in  the  Chcsapeak  with 
provisions,  was  cannonaded,  and  laid  in  ashes  in  the 
space  of  a few  hours.  Governor  Eden,  with  admir- 
able moderation,  for  some  time  averted  the  last  ex- 
tremities of  the  contending  parties  in  Maryland  : he 
retired  from  his  government  with  universal  esteem. 

In  the  Carolinas,  Lord  W.  Campbell  and  Governor 
Martin,  adopting  the  policy  of  Lord  Dunmore,  fled, 
like  him,  to  the  ships  in  their  harbours.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania a military  association  was  formed,  and  the 
whole  chain  of  colonies  was  now  in  arms. 

Application  was  made  by  the  British  government,  British 
to  obtain  the  alliance  of  the  native  Indians  against 
the  colonists.  Some  of  these  rude  tribes,  with  an  jj^heaid 
affecting  and  simple  eloquence,  which  might  have  pf  the  in- 
taught  wisdom  to  those  who  boasted  of  more  hu-  discs, 
manity,  exhorted  the  brethren  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  to  bring  their  unnatural  quarrel  to  an  end. 

But  others  of  them,  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  and 
rivers,  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  presents  and  soli- 
citations of  Colonel  Johnson,  to  take  up  the  hatchet ; 
and,  at  a great  war  feast,  they  were  invited  by  that 
officer,  in  their  own  dreadful  phraseology,  to  banquet 


■f-  By  the  act  of  confederation  passed  in  the  assembly  thJa  year,  the  province*  are  denominated,  " The  Colonics  of  Ameri- 
ca United”  for  their  common  defence,  for  tha  security  of  their  liberties  and  property,  and  for  their  mutual  and  general 
safety  and  welfare.  The  act  ascertained  the  power  of  congress,  and  prescribed  their  mode  of  action ; the  confederation 
was  declared  to  be  established  until  the  terms  of  reconciliation  proposed  in  the  petition  of  congrew  to  the  king  should  be 
agreed  to;  the  obnoxious  acts  repeated;  reparations  for  the  iiyurics  done  to  Boston  and  Charlestown  (a  suburb  of  Boston, 
burnt  amidst  the  first  hostilities);  and  till  the  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  America.  On  these  events  taking 
place,  the  colonies  were  to  return  to  their  former  connections  and  friendship  with  Great  Britain  ; but,  in  failure  of  that,  tb« 
confederation  was  to  be  perpetual. 
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on  the  blood  of  a Bostonian.  In  contemplating  the 
inhumanity  of  having  recourse  to  such  aid,  it  is  but 
a small  consolation  to  think,  that  it  was  wholly  in* 
efficient  to  promote  the  arbitrary  measures  of  a mis- 
guided government.  However  contemptible  as  a 
general  instrument  of  war,  it  produced  abundance  of 
misery  in  detail. 

Parliament  met,  after  a short  recess,  on  the  26th 
of  October  1775.  From  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
it  was  evident,  that  peace  would  not  yet  be  offered 
to  America,  but  at  the  price  of  her  unconditional 
submission.  During  the  summer  recess,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  had  for  some  time  viewed  the  hope- 
less state  of  the  American  quarrel,  and  the  violence 
of  his  associates  in  the  cabinet  with  extreme  regret, 
had  made  an  effort  to  procure  a change  of  system  j 
and,  on  the  receipt  of  a second  petition  from  con- 
gress, renewed  his  solicitations,  but  without  effect. 
On  this  his  grace  made  a second  resignation  ; and 
some  other  changes  took  place  in  the  cabinet,  which 
left  the  management  of  affairs  more  unembarrassed 
than  ever,  by  the  suggestions  of  those  who  hesitated 
in  the  system  of  overawing  America.  In  both 
houses,  however,  a strenuous  opposition  was  raised 
to  the  present  measures.  “ We  have  beheld  (said 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  minority  lords, 
in  a spirited  protest  which  they  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals of  the  peers),  we  have  beheld  with  sorrow  and 
indignation,  freemen  driven  to  resistance  by  acts  of 
oppression  and  violence  ; and  we  cannot  consent  to 
deceive  his  majesty  and  the  public  into  a belief  of  the 
confidence  of  this  house  in  the  present  ministry,  who 
have  lost  the  colonies,  and  involved  us  in  a civil  war 
against  our  clearest  interests,  and  upon  the  most  un- 
justifiable grounds.” 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond obtained  a reluctant  vote  of  the  peers,  to  exa- 
mine Mr  Penn,  who  had  brought  the  petition  from 
congress,  emphatically  styled  by  the  Framers  of  it, 
the  olive  branch.  The  colonies,  Mr  Penn  affirmed, 
would  still  allow  the  imperial  authority  of  Britain, 
though  not  its  right  of  taxation : that  the  rejection 
of  the  present  offer  would  certainly  prove  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  reconcilement ; but  the  prevailing 
wish  in  America  still  was,  restoration  of  iriend«hip 
with  Britain.  % 

In  the  commons,  Mr  Burke’s  bill  for  quieting  the 
troubles  in  America,  and  Mr  Fox’s  motion  of  en- 
quiry into  the  ill  success  of  our  arms  in  the  same 
quarter,  produced  the  strongest  admiration  of  the 
speakers,  but  no  change  of  resolution  in  the  house. 
Large  supplies  were  voted,  and  the  land-tax  was 
raised  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  country  gentlemen,  while  they  smarted  un- 
der the  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  the  opposition  at  the 
Jinl  fruits  of  their  American  war,  were  alarmed  by  a 
declaration  of  the  minister,  that  the  contest  with 
the  colonies,  wag  not  now  for  taxes,  but  for  sove- 
rrignty.  With  difficulty  did  the  minister  soften  them 
by  the  assurance,  that  the  project  of  taxing  America 
would  not  be  given  up.  Supplies  were  also  voted 
for  the  payment  of  18,000  mercenaries,  the  troops 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  were  to  be  brought,  at  the  expence  of 
many  millions,  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  new 


world.  By  a bill,  introduced  soon  after  the  meet*  8 
ing  of  parliament,  all  trade  and  intercourse  was  pro- v 
bibited  with  the  revolted  colonies;  and  their  proper- 
ty,  whether  ships  or  goods,  were  declared  to  be  for-  l7Tu 
feited,  to  the  ships  or  crews  who  might  be  their  cap- 
tors. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  the  war  in  America,  eegbebi- 
find  the  blockade  of  Quebec  continued  by  Arnold,  of  Qife, 
and  afterwards  by  Sullivan,  with  surprising  perse- 
verance, in  spite  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  Montgo- 
mery’s attempt.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1776,  a na- 
val  armament  from  Britain  forced  their  pauage 
through  the  river  St  Lawrence  ; and  General  Carle- 
ton,  animated  by  the  reinforcement,  pursued  the  A- 
mericans,  who,  before  his  arrival,  broke  up  their  camp, 
weakened  by  disease  and  hardship.  The  American) 
were  driven,  post  after  post,  from  all  that  they  had 
gained  in  their  northern  irruption  except  from  Lake 
Champlain,  and  exertions  were  made  by  the  Gcrerah 
Carleton  and  Burgoync,  to  obtain  a superiority  there 
also,  by  const ructimr  a greater  number  of  vessel*. 

The  garrison  of  Boston,  which  was  maintained  at 
an  incredible  expence  by  supplies  from  England,  con- 
tinued  to  be  closely  blockaded  during  the  winter  of 
1775-6.  In  the  month  of  March  1 776.  General  Boc« 
Washington,  by  a masterly  stroke,  compelled  the 
British  to  abandon  it.  Passing  in  profound  silence, 
with  2000  men,  the  neck  of  land  which  separates 
Dorchester  heights  from  the  town,  he  constructed, 
in  a single  night,  a redoubt,  which  gave  him  com- 
mand  of  the  heights,  and  menaced  the  British  ship- 
ping with  destruction.  A storm  of  wind  and  raia 
prevented  General  Howe  from  attempting  to  dislodge 
him,  but  did  not  impede  the  industry  of  the  Ameri* 
cans  in  strengthening  their  works,  till  they  were  too 
secure  to  be  carried  by  a coup  de-main.  Another 
work  being  thrown  up  by  the  enemy,  which,  from  its 
proximity,  had  the  entire  command  of  Bostou  Neck, 
the  British  commanders  had  no  choice  but  to  era- 
cuatc  the  town.  The  whole  troops,  and  such  of  the 
loyalists  as  chose  to  follow  their  fortunes,  were  ac- 
cordingly embarked,  and  sailed  for  Halifax.  Wash* 
ington,  on  the  succeeding  day,  entered  Boston  is 
triumph. 

The  defence  of  Sullivan’s  island,  near  Charlestown,  Dcte* 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  also  gave  spirit  ud  &**** 
reputation  to  the  American  cause.  In  the  month  of 
June,  the  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  having  oa 
board  a considerable  land  force,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Clinton,  anchored  off  Charlestown-bar.  Two 
ships,  the  Bristol  and  Experiment,  each  of  50  guns, 
having  with  difficulty  passed  the  bar,  proceeded  to 
cannonade  the  fort  of  Sullivan’s  island,  which  de- 
fended the  approach  to  the  town  ; but,  after  sus- 
taining a dreadful  fire  from  the  American  batteries, 
they  dipt  their  cables  at  night,  arul  retired,  almoit 
torn  to  the  water’s  edge ; and  the  Actxon,  of  28 
guns,  having  run  ashore,  was  obliged  to  be  set  oa 
fire  and  abandoned.  The  attempt  on  Charlcstosra 
was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  set 
sail  for  New  York.  Indeed,  the  number  of  the  na- 
tive troops,  which  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
province  for  the  defence  of  their  capital,  under  the 
command  of  an  experienced  and  spirited  officer.  Ge- 
neral Lee,  together  with  the  specimen  of  their  re- 
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Br'ttia.  sistancc  already  exhibited,  gave  but  slender  hope*  of 
'T‘“’VT!T  success  in  pushing  on  the  euterprixe.  According  to 
**77«.  Mr  Penn’#  prediction,  the  refusal  of  the  “ olive 
branch"  was  followed  by  a general  determination  of 
the  Americans  for  independence.  It  might  have 
been  indeed  foreseen,  that  whatever  sentiments  per- 
vaded the  colonies  before  the  rejection  of  this  peti- 
tion, this  event  could  not  but  operate,  both  as  a cause 
of  new  alienation,  and  a pretext  for  declaring  what 
had  been  formerly  concealed.  It  was  not  to  be  look- 
ed for,  that  the  leaders  of  a revolution  should  step 
down  from  the  rank  of  champions  and  rulers,  to  that 
of  subjects  and  suppliants  : it  was  not  possible,  that, 
while  the  war  was  every  day  adding  thousands  of 
individuals  to  those  already  pronounced  traitors  by 
the  laws  of  England,  ideas  of  peace  or  submis- 
sion should  become  prevalent.  Those  provinces,  ac- 
cordingly, wbich  had  been  the  most  backward  in 
declaring  for  independence,  North  Carolina,  Penn 
syl vania,  (and  Maryland,  the  moat  reluctant  of  all,) 
at  last  concurred  tn  the  confederation.  The  dcle- 
Thr  Ame-  gates  of  the  thirteen  United  States  being  now  una- 
ncici  de-  nimous,  solemnly  promulgated  their  declaration  of 
eUretbcir  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July  1776.  Appealing 
drocTVm  to  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
juhy  JT76.  of  their  motives,  they  absolved,  in  the  name  of  their 
countrymen,  all  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Bri- 
tain, and  political  connection  with  the  British  state. 
However  justified  by  general  views,  and  by  the  event 
itself,  Lord  Chatham’s  prediction,  that  we  could  not 
conquer  America,  might  be,  the  boldness  of  the  Con- 
res  b in  declaring  their  independence,  formed  a stri- 
ing  contrast  to  the  present  dangers  of  their  situation. 
General  Washington’s  bead  quarters,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Boston,  were  fixed  at  New  York ; and  both 
this  place  and  Long  Island  were  put  into  the  best 
posture  of  defence  that  could  be  prepared  against  an 
enemy  now  double  in  number  to  the  continental  ar- 
my.* The  British  army  in  this  quarter  consisted  of 
nearly  30,000  men,  amply  provided.  General  Howe 
arrived,  about  the  end  of  June,  off  Sandy  Hook,  with 
the  troops  which  he  had  removed  from  Boston,  and 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet,  and  with  reinforcements.  The  Howes 
were  popular  in  America  ; and  they  were  chosen  with 
a shew  of  pacific  policy,  to  carry  out  offers  of  peace, 
together  with  the  terrors  of  the  British  arms.  But 
their  commission  was  never  shewn  to  the  Americans, 
if  we  may  trust  the  declaration  of  Washington,  to 
contain  any  terms  worth  listening  to;  and  their  pro- 
clamation, which  offered  pardon  to  the  colonists  in 
arm-,  was  emphatically  answered  by  the  same  com- 
mander in  a few  words,  that,  having  taken  arms  to 
defend  their  indisputable  rights,  they  were  conscious 
of  no  guilt,  and  wanted  no  pardon. 

Botn  6»dcs  prepared  seriously  for  action.  On  the 
“f  .°*  26th  of  August,  the  whole  British  army  beiug  re- 
**  * imbarked,  landed  on  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Long  Island  ; on  the  opposite  side  of  which,  in 
view  of  the  island  and  city  of  New  York,  was  sta 
tioned  a large  body  of  ihe  Americans  under  General 
Sullivan.  An  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  driven  back,  to  their  hues  at  Brook- 


lyn, their  commander  Sullivan  taken  prisoner,  and  Britain. 
1000  of  their  men  killed  or  captnred.  The  British  _ 
troops,  whose  ardour  to  storm  the  enemy’s  lines  *1*76. 
could  scarcely  be  restrained,  broke  ground  at  600 
yards  distance  from  the  nearest  redoubt,  and  the  ships 
111  the  bay  waited  only  for  a fair  wind  to  enter  the 
east  river,  and  thus  completely  cut  off  the  Ameri- 
cans from  all  retreat  to  the  continent.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  geniu9  of  Washington  enabled  him  to  make 
ap  admirable  retreat.  He  effected  it  on  the  succeed- 
ing night,  under  cover  of  a thick  fog,  with  such  si- 
lence, order,  and  secrecy,  that  a British  army,  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant,  knew  nothing  of  it  till  the 
last  boats  of  tbe  Americans  were  seen  passing  the 
river,  out  of  feach  of  the  batteries.  General  Howe, 
next  morning,  took  possession  of  the  deserted  works 
of  Brooklyn,  tbe  only  fruits  of  his  victory.  An  in- 
terview took  place,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Howe,  af- 
ter this  affair,  between  his  lordship  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  congress,  (Franklin,  Adams,  and  Rut- 
ledge,) upon  Stateu  Island.  The  British  command- 
er, though  he  promised  that  the  authority  of  con- 
gress should  be  subsequently  acknowledged,  to  sub- 
stantiate an  accommodation  if  it  should  be  made,  de- 
clared that  he  could  only  receive  the  gentlemen  of 
congress  as  individuals,  not  as  members  of  a legal  bo- 
dy : but  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  institute  any 
such  distinction  ; for  tne  American  deputies  declared, 
that  his  lordship’s  commission  contained  no  new  au- 
thority, and  that  his  power  of  inquiring  into  the  si- 
tuation of  America,  held  out  no  distinct  advantage 
that  could  induce  the  colonics  cither  to  treat  or  to 
disarm. 

Having  taken  possession  of  New  York  island  and  Wadwng- 
of  the  city,  with  little  opposition,  General  Howe  cih  ton  sue- 
de a vou  red  to  bring  his  antagonist  to  a general  action  : c«*d* 1,1 
a crisis  which  Washington  had  sufficient  sagacity  and  *TOK*,nlf 
choice  of  positions  to  succeed  in  avoiding.  From  bsttle. 
the  environs  of  New  York  the  American  command- 
er retreated  to  Kingsbridge,  and  from  thence  to  a 
new  and  strong  position  on  the  White  Plains,  with 
the  deep  river  Brux  in  his  front,  and  the  North  River 
behind  his  rear.  Here  the  incessant  rains  of  Octo- 
ber prevented  Howe  from  attacking  him,  or  discou- 
raged the  dilatory  deposition  of  the  British  general, 
till  he  withdrew  to  the  high  woody  lands  bordering 
on  North  Castle  district.  Howe,  thus  despairing  of 
bringing  him  to  a general  engagement,  determined 
to  attaclt  Fort  Washington,  a strong  post  which  the  JJt" 

Americans  still  retained  on  the  North  River.  It  was  kpot,-  the 
carried  by  assault,  and  2700  men  were  made  prison-  British, 
ers.  Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  or  Jersey  side  of  the 
same  river,  was  soon  after  abandoned  to  General 
Cornwallis  without  a struggle.  Washington,  with 
diminished  numbers,  continued  his  retreat  before  the 
▼an  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  Brunswick,  and  from 
thence. to  Princetown.  On  the  8th  of  December 
Lord  Cornwallis  reached  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
just  as  the  rear  guard  of  the  Americans  gained  the 
opposite  shore  ; but  a cessation  of  the  pursuit  became 
indispensable  fur  want  of  boats.  Washington  at  this 
p-:n  >d  trembled  for  the  fate  of  America,  and  talked 
of  retiring  to  the  recesses  of  the  Alleghany  moun~ 


* The  American  army,  at  this  time,  in  and  near  New  York,  did  not  exceed  18,000  men. 
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tains;  but  the  British  troops  in  the  full  career  of 
success,  were  ordered  into  winter  cantonments.  A- 
midst  these  successes,  Rhode  Island  was  seized  by 
the  British  ; and  General  Lee,  an  active  American 
commander,  whose  talents  were  equal  in  value  to  a 
province  or  a fortress,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Basken- 
Bridge.  Nothing  could  seem,  indeed,  more  forlorn 
than  the  aspect  of  American  affairs  at  this  period, 
to  those  who  forgot,  that  it  was  still  more  difficult 
for  Britain  to  retain  than  to  make  those  conquest^ 
painfully  as  they  had  been  made. 

That  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  not  been  subdued 
in  the  new  commonwealth,  appeared  from  the  acts  of 
their  congress.  Though  obliged  to  retreat  from  the 
seat  of  war  into  Baltimore,  they  adopted  the  most 
vigorous  measures : They  voted  an  army  of  88  bat- 
talions, and  gave  enlarged,  almost  dictatorial,  powers 
for  sis  months  to  their  chief  general.  Far  from  low- 
ering their  tone  to  Britain,  or  meeting  her  indefinite 

no  sals  of  revising  the  acts  of  parliament  obnoxious 
te  colonies,  they  sent  Franklin  and  other  com- 
missioners to  treat  for  alliance  and  assistance  at  the 
court  of  Versailles. 

The  intelligence  of  the  successes  of  our  srms  on 
Long  Island  and  at  New  York  reached  England 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  October  1776, 
and  gave  scope  to  the  most  boastful  predictions 
of  those  who  anticipated  a forcible  subjugation  of 
the  colonies.  By  the  minority  a different  use  of 
these  advantages  was  recommended  ; and  the  mi- 
nistry were  exhorted  rather  to  concede,  while  they 
could  with  dignity,  such  terms  as  would  conciliate 
the  vanquished,  than  drive  them  to  despair.  A mo- 
ment of  success,  however,  was  as  inauspicious  for  the 
arguments  of  the  minority  to  prevail,  as  for  the  claims 
of  America  to  be  admitted.  The  motions  of  the 
Rockingham  party  being  uniformly  rejected,  the 
most  of  its  members  absented  themselves  from  parlia- 
ment, and  supplies  for  the  future  campaign  were  vo- 
ted with  scarcely  the  shew  of  a debate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  secession  justified  their  conduct  by  de- 
claring, that  it  was  too  degrading  to  be  the  ineffec- 
tual instruments  of  resisting  a system  supported  by 
majorities  and  not  by  reason,  and  that  they  would  re- 
serve their  exertions  for  a season,  when  the  national 
delirium  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  afford  some  hope 
of  advantage.  Their  secession,  however,  was  but  of 
short  duration  : they  .returned  soon  after  the  recess, 
and,  with  a success  to  which  they  had  been  little  ac- 
customed, obliged  the  minister  to  limit  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Haim*  Corpus  act  to  America,  by  alter- 
ing the  conteuts  of  a suspending  bill : a bill  wliich 
was  originally  framed  with  such  latitude,  that  it 
would  have  equally  subverted  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject within  and  without  the  realm.  A vehement  con- 
test arose  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  when 
the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  amounting  to  L.  600,000, 
were  submitted  to  the  house,  and  a claim  for  that 
sum,  and  L.  100,000  per  annum,  made  upon  the  ge- 
nerosity of  parliament.  The  minister  prevailed  in 
this  motion  ; but  when  the  speaker,  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  addressed  the  king  on  presenting  the  bill, 
he  conveyed  a bold  and  free  advice  to  bis  majesty  in 
the  name  of  the  house,  stating  their  expectations, 
that  what  had  been  liberally  granted  would  be  wise- 
ly applied.  The  zealous  friends  of  loyalty,  fired 


with  indignation  at  this  freedom,  contended,  that  the  hriurr. 
speaker  had  not  conveyed  the  sense  of  parliament. 

At  Mr  Fox’s  instance,  the  auestion  was  put,  (iude- 
fiance  of  this  charge,)  whether  the  speaker  had  tpo-  ‘ 
ken  the  sense  of  his  constituents  or  not : and  hew, 
once  more,  the  minority  had  a abort  triumph ; (or 
the  house,  though  they  would  never  have  voted  such 
an  address,  chose  to  support  the  dignity  of  their 
speaker ; and  a vote  of  thanks  was  carried  to  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton. 

The  health  of  the  venerable  Earl  of  Chatham  had  h*4 
for  some  time  prevented  him  from  giving  public  tes- 
timony  to  his  abhorrence  of  the  war;  but  at  the  rule 
of  his  life,  he  attended  the  House  of  Peer*  on  the  abnn » 
30th  of  May,  wrapt  in  flannels,  and  supported  by  a memo* 
crutch  in  each  hand.  He  made  a motion  for  ad- l** ,T> 
dressing  the  throne  to  put  a stop  to  the  unnatural  hZiru 
contest,  by  redressing  all  the  grievances  of  the  co- 
lonies, and  by  putting  America  exactly  a*  she  stood 
before  1763.  The  justice  of  unconditional  redress  he 
supported  on  the  grounds  of  Britain  haring  been  the 
unqualified  aggressor  in  the  dispute.  The  policy  of 
such  redress,  he  deduced  from  the  impossibility  of 
conquering  the  colonics,  and  from  the  immediate 
prospect  of  France  interfering.  “ You  cannot,"  said 
he,  “ my  lords,  conquer  the  colonies.  I may  as  well 

F retend  to  drive  them  before  me  with  this  crutch. 

am  experienced  in  spring  hopes  and  vernal  pro- 
mises, but  at  last  will  come  your  equinoctial  disap- 
pointments. If  it  be  true,  as  ministers  say,  that  no 
engagements  are  yet  entered  into  between  America 
and  France,  there  is  yet  a moment  left;  the  point  of 
honour  is  still  safe ; a few  weeks  may  decide  our  fate 
as  a nation.”  The  peers  in  administration  repeated 
their  arguments  against  concession  of  any  kind,  and 
denied  any  danger  from  France.  The  paci/ic  motion, 
as  usual , was  lost.  During  the  session,  a memorial 
was  delivered  by  Sir  Joseph  York,  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  to  the  States  General,  complaining  of  the 
seizure  of  an  English  vessel,  by  an  American  pirate, 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  Dutch  island  of  St  Eusta- 
tia,  and  of  a salute  given  by  the  fortress  to  a rebel 
flag.  The  memorial  was  couched  in  haughty  and 
peremptory  language,  and  denounced  immediate  ven- 
geance if  satisfaction  should  be  denied.  The  Dutch, 
though  they  declined  giving  an  answer  to  our  amba*- 
sador,  and  complained,  through  their  resident  in  Lon- 
don, of  the  tone  of  menace  which  pervaded  hi*  ma- 
jesty’s memorial,  disowned  the  conduct  of  the  gover- 
nor of  St  Eustatia,  and  recalled  him  ; but  the  utmoit 
coolness  from  this  time  subsisted  between  the  court* 
of  London  and  the  Hague. 

The  gloomy  state  of  American  affairs,  as  they  ap- 
peared  at  the  close  of  the  former  year,  was  gradually  ct  il* 
retrieved  by  Washington,  after  his  retreat  behind 
the  Delaware.  Perceiving  the  cantonments  of  the 
British  widely  extended,  “ Now  is  the  time,'’  said  w 
that  sagacious  general,  44  to  clip  their  wings  wh:k 
they  are  so  spread.”  On  the  morning  of  the  2tkh 
of  December  1776,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  above 
Trenton,  and  marching  with  his  whole  force,  not  ex- 
ceeding 3000  men,  in  the  midst  of  a storm  of  hail 
and  snow,  he  surprised  three  regiments  of  He*iU«H 
and  made  them  prisoners.  In  tnc  evening  he  repas- 
sed the  Delaware,  and  having  entered  Philadelphia  in 
triumph,  took  possession  of  Trenton.  Here  be 
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in-  was  menaced  by  the  advance  of  the  British  from 
— Princetown  ; but  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (Januaty 
II,‘  2rf,  1777, j he  silently  withdrew  his  troops,  leaving 
firva  burning  in  his  camp,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and 
reaching  Princetown  by  a circuitous  route,  surprised 
a brigade  of  British  infantry,  fI7th,40th,  and  55th  re- 
giments,) whom  he  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
Lord  Cornwallis  retreated  precipitately  to  Brunswick, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  war  seeming  to  turn,  the 
militia  throughout  the  Jerseys,  encouraged*  by  re- 
cent success,  and  enraged  at  the  oppression  of  the 
soldiery,  rose  by  general  consent,  and  regained  pos- 
session of  the  most  important  quarters.  The  early 
part  of  the  campaign  of  1777  was  marked  by  no 
events  of  more  importapee  than  the  mutual  destruc- 
tion of  stores  and  magazines.  At  Courtland  Manor, 
and  at  Danbury,  the  British  detachments  were  suc- 
cessful in  these  objects;  and  at  Saggs  harbotr  in 
Long  Island,  the  enemy  made  severe  retaliation.  Af- 
ter a long  delay,  General  Howe  entered  the  Jerseys 
in  full  force,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  endeavoured, 
by  every  feint  that  he  could  practise,  to  bring  Wash- 
ington to  action.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  en- 
tangle the  American  Fabius.  Washington,  indeed, 
once  advanced  as  Howe  retreated ; ami,  leaving  his 
strong  camp  at  Middlcbrookc,  came  forward  to 
Quibbletown,  to  be  near  his  enemies  for  the  sake  of 
observation  : but  when  the  British  returned  to  the 
charge,  he  fell  back  immediately  to  the  former  strong 
position ; and  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  come  round 
by  the  right,  in  hopes  of  surprising  him,  found  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  fortified,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire.  Howe,  in  despair,  once  more  abandoned  the 
Jerseys,  making  his  retreat  with  havock  and  ruin, 
and  fully  acquitting  himself  of  any  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality to  the  enemy.  Another  project  was  yet  to 
be  tned.  On  the  23d  of  July,  the  whole  army  was 
embarked,  leaving  only  a small  force  behind  at  New 
York,  and  was  brought  round,  after  a tedious  voy- 
age, to  the  head  of  Chesapeak  Bay.  Washington, 
contrary  to  his  usual  policy,  chose  to  hazard  a battle, 
and  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  Brandywine, 
. which  lay  in  the  intended  route  of  the  British  to- 
wards Philadelphia.  The  action  was  favourable  to 
the  British;  but  the  approach  of  night  prevented 
them  from  pursuing  its  advantage.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred of  the  Americans  were  killed,  wounded,  or  ta- 
ken ; among  the  wounded  was  the  young  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  who  had  recently  entered  as  a volun- 
teer in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  victor)’,  General  Howe  entered  Phila- 
delphia, and  passed  the  Schuylkil  without  opposi- 
tion. The  American  general,  at  the  distance  of  six- 
teen miles,  held  a strong  position  on  the  same  river, 
and  keeping  a watchful  eye  on  the  enemy,  thought 
he  could  surprise  them  by  a nightly  march  to  Ger- 
mantown. At  this  place  he  risked  another  battle  on 
the  3d  of  October;  he  failed  in  the  attack,  but  the 
British  sustained  a loss  of  500  men.  Philadelphia 
was  now  in  our  hands ; but  the  possession  of  it  was 
rather  dangerous  than  advantageous,  without  the 
command  of  the  river  Delaware;  and  the  navigation 
of  that  river  was  impeded,  both  by  machines  which 
the  Americans  had  sunk,  and  by  a fort  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Schuylkil  and  Delaware,  called  Red- 


bank,  which  -a  body  of  Hessians,  in  endeavouring  to  Britain, 
storm,  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  As  Lord  v— 
Howe,  however,  had  come  round  with  the  fleet,  io  *77*^ 
order  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  army,  the  ship- 
ping were  employed,  though  after  many  disasters, 
with  more  effectual  force,  the  enemy  evacuated  their 
works,  and  the  river  was  at  last  cleared.  But  it  was 
by  this  time  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  season 
.for  action  had  elapsed. 

But  these  event#  in  the  south  were  prosperity  Campaign 
itself,  compared  with  the  issue  of  the  northern  in  Canada, 
campaign.  After  the  evacuation  of  Canada  by  the 
Americans,  in  the  summer  of  177G,  the  incredible 
exertions  of  the  British  enabled  them  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  Lake  Champlain.  In  an  engagement 
between  the  two  fleets,  memorable  for-  being  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  by  land  officers,  General  Ar- 
nold was  completely  defeated,  and  the  Americans, 
after  abandoning  Crown  Point,  concentrated  them- 
selves at  Ticonaerago.  General  Carleton,  after  hi# 
victory  over  Arnold,  had  led  his  troops  into  win- 
ter quarters,  and  from  his  former  conduct,  sanguiue 
expectations  were  formed  of  his  success  in  the  en- 
suing campaign,  when,  much  to  the  public  astonish- 
ment, General  Burgoyue  arrived  in  the  spring  to  su- 
persede him.  His  object  was  to  form  a line  of  com- 
munication between  New  York  and  Canada.  The 
first  success  of  his  career  formed  but  too  brilliant  a 
contrast  with  its  conclusion.  The  Americana,  unable 
to  resist  him,  abandoned  Ticondcrago,  and  left  be- 
hind them  an  abundance  of  stores.  Their  naval  force 
at  Skenesborough  was  destroyed,  and  Burgoyne,  af- 
ter a march  of  incredible  labour  and  perseverance, 
fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Fort  Edward.  In  convey- 
ing hi3  army  with  all  its  heavy  artillery  thus  far,  he 
had  traversed  morasses  of  prodigious  extent;' and 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  march,  had  been  obliged 
to  construct  forty  bridges  in  the  space  of  only  twenty 
miles.  After  abundance  of  labour,  his  army  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  North  River,  which  promised 
many  facilities  of  couveyace  to  Albany;  but  an  Ame- 
rican army  was  also  before  him,  and  collecting  on  all 
sides.  His  provisions  were  reduced,  and  a corps 
which  he  detached  to  seize  some  magazines  of  tne 
enemy  at  Benington  and  Fort  Stanwix,  were  cut  to 
pieces.  In  this  perilous  state,  whilst  he  was  in  vain  Aug.  15. 
dispatching  inquests  for  General  Clinton  to  come  to 
lm  aid,  he  was  attacked  on  the  19th  of  September 
by  the  army  of  General  Gates,  and,  in  a battle,  which 
lasted  from  noon  till  sunset,  the  British  lud  the  bare 
advantage  of  keeping  the  field.  General  Clinton 
having  learnt  the  state  of  the  northern  army,  made 
an  effort  to  push  up  the  North  River,  and  relieve  it. 

He  found  it  impossible,  and  Burgoyne,  with  a hostile 
force  forming  on  his  rear,  was  left  to  his  fate.  On 
the  7th  of  October,  an  action  more  fatal  to  the  Bri- 
tish than  the  former,  and  in  which  the  British  camp 
was  nearly  taken  sword  in  hand  by  the  provincials, 
obliged  this  forlorn  body  to  return  to  the  heights  be- 
hind their  former  encampment,  and  from  thence  to 
Saratoga.  Here  Burgoyne  found  the  passes  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  entirely  possessed  by  the  ene- 
my. A nightly  retreat  to  Fort  Edward  only  re- 
mained; but  while  the  measure  was  in  agitation,  in- 
telligence was  brought  that  the  fords  and  high 
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ground^on  the  way  to  that  position  had  also  been 
seised.  Three  days  subsistence  only  remained  in  the 
camp,  and  it  became  necessary  to  sign  a convention 
with  General  Gates,  that  the  British  troops  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  on  condition  of  bring  transport- 
ed to  Britain  not  to  serve  more  during  the  war.  Such 
was  the  catastrophe  of  an  army,  consisting,  at  its  de- 
parture from  Canada,  of  more  than  10,0(X)  men, 
but  now  reduced  by  the  sword  and  hardships,  to 
little  more  than  half  that  number. 

The  parliament  assembled  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber.  In  opposing  the  address  proposed  by  ministers 
in  the  upper  house,  Lord  Chatham  delivered  his  me- 
morable philippic  against  the  employment  of  Indians 
in  the  war  ; but  though  the  house  listened  for  the 
time,  at  if  electrified  by  his  eloquence,  it  produced 
uo  change  on  their  real  temper  or  votes.  The  3d  of 
December  was  memorable,  in  the  lower  house,  for 
the  disclosure  of  the  fate  of  Burgoyne.  The  minis- 
ter acknowledged  it  with  dejection,  and  even  with 
tears  ; and,  amidst  the  torrent  of  sarcasm  and  invec- 
tive with  which  he  was  assaited  by  an  increasing  op- 
position, he  entreated  the  house,  with  evident  humi- 
liation, to  suspend  their  censures,  till  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  the  business  should  take  place.  Du- 
ring the  recess  of  parliament,  the  subscriptions  that 
were  raised  by  individuals  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
and  the  regiments  which  were  thus  furnished  to  go- 
vernment by  several  of  the  principal  towns,  seemed 
to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirits  of  ministers.  It 
wasevident,  however,  that  their  parliamentary  strength 
had  declined  from  the  late  disaster.  On  Mr  Fox's 
motion  for  abandoning  the  plan  of  conquering  Ame- 
rica, the  minority  divided  165  against  259  ; and  al- 
though the  various  other  motions  made  by  that  speak- 
er, as  well  as  those  of  Mr  Bsrre  and  Mr  Burke,  were 
rejected,  the  minister,  by  offering  a second  plan  of 
^conciliation,  made  a virtual  concession  of  past  er- 
rors, which  could  not  but  strike  his  most  determined 
adherents.  The  substance  of  this  plan  was  brought 
before  the  house  in  two  bills,  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary 1778. # To  anticipate  a little  in  the  order  of 
narration,  the  commissioners,  Governor  Johnstone, 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr  Eden,  who  were  empowered 
by  these  bills  to  treat  with  the  congress,  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  June  ; and,  at  the  out- 
set, made  concessions  far  greater  than  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  petitions  to  the  king,  had  ever  request- 
ed. They  offered,  that  no  troops  should  be  kept  in 
the  States  without  their  consent  : they  offered,  in 
fact,  to  establish  a perfect  freedom  of  legislation  and 
internal  government,  and  every  privilege  to  America 
short  of  total  separation.  But  the  secretary  to  the 
British  commission  was  refused  a passport  to  con- 
gress, and  he  was  obliged  to  forward  his  papers  by 
the  common  means.  The  substance  of  the  answer  of 
congress  (delivered  by  their  president,  Henry  Lau- 
rens) was,  that  the  United  States  of  America  being 
independent,  would  treat  with  Britain  for  such  terms 
of  peace  and  commerce,  as  might  be  consistent  with 
their  other  treaties  already  subsisting.  As  a solid 


proof  of  our  sincerity  to  treat,  they  required  tkar  Ire**, 
independence  to  be  acknowledged,  and  our  snniei 
and  fleets  to  be  withdrawn.  In  the  mean  time,  a"**"®- 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  had  been  concluded  l"v 
between  France  and  America,  and  the  former  power 
had  completed  her  preparations  for  assisting  the 
youthful  commonwealth.  In  the  month  of  April, 

Count  D'Estaign  was  dispatched  with  twelve  thipi  of 
the  line  from  Toulon.  Admiral  Byron,  with  a fleet 
from  Portsmouth,  was  ordered  to  sail  after  him;  bat 
as  the  destination  of  the  Frenchman  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Delaware,  and  as  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  in 
that  quarter  was  unable  to  protect  our  operations,  if 
the  hostile  fleet  should  arrive  there,  the  commitsioa- 
ers  for  peace  had  brought  out  to  America,  an  order 
for  our  own  army  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  aud  re- 
pair to  New  York. 

Leaving  for  a moment  the  operations  of  the  war, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a division  between  tbe^* 
leaders  of  opposition  in  parliament,  which  may  ctr-  peuw. 
tainly  be  reckoned  to  have  contributed  to  protract 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  the  whole  Rockingham  connection,  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  admitting  the  independence  of 
America.  It  was  too  late  (they  argued)  to  concili- 
ate : it  was  impossible  to  overwhelm  the  colonics  by 
force  ; and  to  persist  in  attempting  it,  was  only  to 
accumulate  our  debt,  and  accelerate  our  ruin.  The 
Earls  of  Chatham,  Shelburne,  and  Temple,  who  had, 
unhappily  for  the  Whig  interests,  kept  up  a separate 
party,  deprecated  the  concession  of  independence  is 
ruinous  and  disgraceful.  In  one  of  the  debates  du- 
ring the  spring  session  of  the  present  year,  when  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  moved  to  address  the  king  for 
renouncing  the  impracticable  object  of  the  war,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  came  to  the  house  (declaring  with 
a melancholy  prediction,  that  it  was  probably  for  the 
last  time),  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  idea  of 
yielding  up  our  sovereignty.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
grave  had  not  closed  over  him,  before  he  had  lifted 
up  his  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  the  em* 
pire.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  having  spoken  in  re- 
ply,  Lord  Chatham  rose  and  endeavoured  to  give  Imt 
vent  to  some  great  idea  that  seemed  to  be  labouring  * 
in  his  breast  ; but,  unable  to  utter  a word,  he 
amidst  the  arms  of  his  friends  in  a convulsive  fit,  wd 
being  conveyed  to  his  villa  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  espi* 
red,  after  a few  weeks,  on  the  11th  of  M»y-  It 
would  be  rash  to  pronounce  upon  the  consistency  of 
so  great  a character,  or  to  suppose  that  his  view*  re- 
specting America  were  not  changed  on  grounds  de- 
serving serious  consideration.  Yet  it  seem*  at  fir* 
sight  difficult  to  reconcile  his  opinions  on  this  o *> 
mentous  subject.  If  we  could  not  force  our  uses 
upon  America,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  we  coaid 
wrest  from  her  her  independence. 

The  spring  of  1778  was  far  advanced,  before  the 
contending  armies  began  to  act  <n  Afttcrica.  Count 
D’Estaign’s  fleet  entered  the  Delaware  iu  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  A short  time  after,  the  British  ar»y, 
now  commanded  by  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  (Sir  Wn- 
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liim  Howe  having  resigned,)  began  their  inarch  in  taking  them,  and  learning,  from  papers  on  board  Britain, 
through  the  Jerseys,  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  one  of  the  captured  vessels,  that  the  French  had,  in  v~"—J 

■ As  they  proceeded  with  an  enormous  baggage,  ex-  Brest,  thirty  two  ships  of  the  line,  he  returned  to 

tending  twelve  miles  in  length,  they  were  assaulted  port,  and  strengthened  his  fleet  to  thirty  sail  of  the  78# 

on  the  28th  of  June,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  line.  Ou  the  27th  of  July,  the  fleets  met,  and  fought 

Court  house,  by  the  van  of  Washington's  army.  In  for  three  hours.  The  French  lost  above  1000  men,  Navtlen- 
two  attacks,  the  Americans  were  repulsed  : the  Bri-  the  British  about  500.  This  would  have  been  a gagement. 
tub  rangers  and  light  infantry,  on  the  other  hand,  proud  day  for  Great  Britain,  if  Admiral  Sir  Hugh 
-were  obliged,  from  fatigue,  to  desist  from  an  at-  Paliiscr  had  obeyed  the  signals  of  the  commander  in 
tempt  ou  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  ap-  chief,  and  come  up  with  his  squadron  to  make  the 
proach  of  night  left  both  armies  with  nearly  equal  victory  decisive.  His  neglect  of  this  duty,  which 
loss ; but  in  the  morning,  the  British  army  had  re-  the  delicacy  of  Keppcl  forbore  to  mentiou  directly, 
treated,  and  reached  New  York  without  farther  mo-  in  hjs  dispatches,  came  to  light*  when  the  particu- 
lestatton.  lars  of  the  battle  were  discussed  in  England.  Palli- 

D'Estaign,  missing  Lord  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Dc-  ecr,  whose  misbehaviour  had  tarnished  the  glory  of 
« Liware,  followed  him  to  Siindy  Hook ; but  the  judi-  the  day,  was  tried,  and  only  slightly  censured  by  a 
^ cious  position  of  the  British  admiral,  and  the  diffi-  court  martial.  The  venerable  Keppcl  was  also 
culty  which  the  French  dreaded  of  passing  the  bar  brought  to  trial,  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  parliament 
of  the  harbour  of  New  York,  saved  our  inferior  force  The  session  of  parliament  commenced  on  the  26lh  ram, 
till  Howe  was  joined  by  the  squadron  of  Byron  ; and  of  November  1778.  In  the  addresses,  the  most  vi-  November, 
sailing  after  his  antagonist,  obliged  the  French  and  gorous  support  was,  as  usual,  promised,  by  great  roa- 
Americans  to  desist  from  an  attempt  which  they  had  jorities,  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
made  upon  Rhode  Island.  Owing  to  tempestuous  ministers  continued  successful,  throughout  the  session, 
weather,  the  hostile  admirals,  though  mutually  wil-  in  baffling  the  successive  motions  that  w'erc  made  by 
ling  to  engage,  could  not  come  to  a general  action,  the  Rockingham  party,  to  pass  a censure  on  the 
Disconcerted  in  his  views  upon  the  continent,  the  principles,  as  well  as  the  practical  and  particular  con- 
French  admiral  turned  his  efforts  to  the  West  Indies,  duct  of  the  war  ; but  the  numbers  of  the  minority 
and  assisted  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  in  taking  the  were,  on  several  great  occasions,  formidably  increa- 
I aland  of  Dominique,  whilst  the  British  enjoyed  an  sed.  When  Mr  Fox  moved  for  a vote  of  censure  on 
equivalent  triumph  in  the  conquest  of  St  Lucia.  the  conduct  of  Lord  Sandwich,  the  first  lord  of  the 

On  the  continent  of  America,  the  war  still  raged  admiralty,  for  having  ordered  Admiral  Kcppcl  to 
with  unremitted  malignity  ; — the  destruction  of  the  sea,  with  a fleet  inferior  to  that  of  France,  by 
beautiful  settlement  of  Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania,  by  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  besides  a great  inferiority 
which  a terrestrial  paradise  was  converted  into  a in  frigates;  his  motion  was  supported  by  174* 
frightful  waste,  and  men,  women,  and  children  butch*  votes  to  246.  It  required,  indeed,  the  whole  force 
ered  indiscriminately  by  the  Indians,  is  an  event  of  of  the  crowu  influence  to  protect  that  miuister  from 
horrible  memory  in  this  year's  campaign.  In  a more  the  odium  which  his  encouragement  of  the  venerable 
civilized  mode  of  warfare,  Major-General  Grey  was  Kcppel's  prosecution,  and  his  general  incapacity  as  a 
so  successful,  as  to  dr-stroy  70  sail  of  shipping  and  war  minister,  had  excited.  In  the  present  question 
immense  stores  at  Fair  Haven,  in  New  England,  and  on  his  conduct,  the  testimony  of  Lord  Howe  was 
to  bring  off  an  immense  booty  of  sheep  and  oxen  forcibly  delivered  against  that  minister ; and  that  of- 
froni  Martha's  vineyard,  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  use  fleer,  already  distinguished  for  a naval  campaign  of 
of  the  army  at  New  York.  On  the  banks  of  the  unexampled  skill  in  the  West  Indies,  declared,  that 
North  River,  the  same  officer  surprised,  naked  and  under  such  council  as  the  present  ministry,  he  should 
asleep,  a whole  regiment  of  American  light-horse,  deem  it  forever  impossible  to  verve  his  country.  In 
Quarter  was  refused  ; and  if  we  may  credit  the  so-  a motion,  which  Lord  Bristol  made  in  the  house  of 
Icmn  asseveration  of -the  American  congress,  in  rc-  peers,  similar  to  Mr  Fox's  in  the  lower  house,  for 
momtrating  on  this  cruel  transaction,  the  regiment  Lord  Sandwich's  removal ; his  Lordship  established* 
were  mannered  in  colei  blood.  that  seven  millions  of  money  had  been  given  to  the 

squadron,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  having  on  support  of  our  navy,  during  the  last  seven  years,  be- 
board  a body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  yond  any  former  period,  and  that,  dunug  that  time, 
Campbell,  sailed  for  East  Florida,  from  the  head  the  decrease  and  decline  of  the  navy  had  been  an  the 
quarters  of  Sir  H.  Clinton,  and  on  the  23d  of  De-  inverse  ratio  of  its  expenditure.  The  Howes,  having 
cember  arrived  in  the  Savannah.  The  force  of  the  obtained  a reluctant  convent  of  the  minister,  that  a 
colony  was  unable  to  oppose  them,  and  the  town  of  parliamentary  enquiry  should  be  instituted,  respect-. 
Savannah  fell  into  their  hands.  General  Prevost  mg  their  conduct  in  America,  the  result  was,  a de- 
soon arriving,  with  a large  reinforcement,  took  the  claration  by  the  committee,  that  at  no  period  had 
first  command,  and  prepared  to  push  his  conquest  the  force  sent  out  to  America  been  sufficient  to  sub- 
over  the  province.  When  the  design  of  France  to  due  the  provincials,  and  that  there  was  no  further 
assist  America  had  become  unquestionable,  Admiral  prospect  of  success  in  attempting  the  conquest  of 
JKcppel  was  appointed  commander  of  the  channel  America.  The  house,  however,  continued  voting 
fleet,  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  in  June,  with  20  supplies,  for  this  decl  redly  impracticable  object, 
ships  of  the  line.  War  had  not  been  proclaimed,  nor  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  his  majesty  announ- 
had  reprisals  been  ordered  ; but  coming  up  with  two  ccd  to  parliament,  that  Spain  had  been  added  to  the 
French  frigates,  the  admiral  thought  hmueif  justified  number  of  our  enemies.  By  the  manifesto  of  the 
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new  enemy,  it  appeared,  that  her  mediation  had  been 
asked  by  Britain,  and  obtained.  When  the  terms  of 
peace,  however,  came  to  be  discussed,  it  was  obvious 
that  Spain,  as  well  as  France,  were  determined  to 
make  the  recognition  of  American  independence  the 
basis  of  peace.  Spain,  however,  declared  her  unwil- 
lingness to  have  commenced  hostilities,  even  after  the 
rejection  of  this  basis,  and  taxed  the  British  govern- 
ment with  injuries  and  hostilities,  exactly  amounting 
to  an  hundred  acts.  Their  assiduity  in  collecting 
such  a number  of  pretexts,  bespoke  no  great  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  any  one  of  them. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  Earl  of  .Stor- 
mont succeeded  the  deceased  Lord  Suffolk  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  Earl  of  Weymouth,  a second 
time,  resigned  the  seals  of  the  southern  department, 
to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  ; the  Earl  Bathurst  suc- 
ceeded the  Earl  Gower,  as  president  of  the  council  ; 
and  the  Attorney  General  Thurlow,  was  created 
lord  chancellor. 

The  commander  in  chief,  in  America,  continued 
to  conduct  the  war,  by  indecisive  and  predatory  ex- 
peditions, cither  unable  or  afraid  to  bring  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy  to  a general  action.  Sir  George 
Collier  and  General  Matthew  made  a descent  upon 
Virginia,  and  laid  the  town  of  Suffolk  in  ashes.  Go- 
vernor Try-on,  accompanied  by  the  former  officer, 
plundered  and  burnt  Newhaven,  in  Connecticut,  and 
some  other  places  ; and  Collier  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing a small  squadron  of  the  Americans,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Penobscot,  in  New  England.  The  Ame- 
ricans, on  the  other  hand,  were  not  without  their 
successes.  Two  important  posts  on  the  north  river, 
Stoney  Point  and  Vcrplanks,  had  been  carried  by  Sir 
Harry  Clinton,  in  person,  aud  had  been  diligently  and 
strongly  fortified.  These  places  were  recovered,  by 
the  troops  of  General  Wagne,  with  circumstances  of 
remarkable  gallantry'.  The  provincials  carried  the 
fortified  lines  of  the  British,  with  fixed  bayonets,  in 
the  face  of  a tremendous  fire ; and  disdaining  to  re- 
taliate, for  former  cruelties,  they  signalized  their  vic- 
tory no  less  by  clemency  than  courage.  At  Paulus 
Hook,  they  surprised  the  British  in  a similar  manner; 
but  a better  defence  being  made,  they  retired,  though 
not  without  bringing  olf200  prisoners. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  St  Vincent’s  was 
captured  by  D’Estaign  ; and  Grenada,  though  brave- 
ly defended  by  the  efforts  of  Lord  Macartney,  yield- 
ed to  the  arms  of  the  same  invader.  A warm  but 
indecisive  action  took  place,  between  the  Beet  of 
D’Estaign  and  the  British,  under  the  Admirals  Byron 
and  Barrington ; after  which,  tho  French  Admiral 
anchored  off  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  attempted, 
in  conjunction  with  the  American  General  Lincoln, 
to  take  that  town  ; but  was  repulsed,  by  the  British 
lines,  with  great  gallantry. 

1 On  the  26th  of  December  1779,  Sir  Harry  Clin- 
ton sailed,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  from 
New  York  ; and,  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding 
year,  arrived  before  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina.  The  city  was  defended  by  General  Lin- 
coln, in  perton,  at  the  htad  of  a numerous  garrison, 


but  yielded,  on  the  prospect  of  a general  assault,  to  tea 
the  summons  of  the  besiegers,  and  6,000  of  the  coo-  ^ 
tinental  troops,  militia  aud  sailors,  became  prisoners 
of  war.  Leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned, 
after  the  capture  of  Charlestown,  to  his  former  head- 
quarters. Cornwallis  immediately  crossed  the  San- 
tee, and  carried  the  terrors  of  the  British  arms  to 
the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  cutting  off  fevers! 
corps  of  the  Americans  ; in  which  expeditions  his 
lieutenant-general,  then  Colonel Tarleton,  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  peculiar  bravery. 

During  these  transactions,  considerable  alarm  vni ..... 
excited  in  England  by  the  junction  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  in  the  Channel,  which  took  place 
soon  after  the  Spanish  declaration  of  war.  Sixty-five 
ships  of  the  combined  line,  with  a prodigious  clood 
of  frigates  and  fire-ships,  swept  the  Channel  from 
shore  to  shore ; obliged  the  British  Channel  Beet, 
under  Sir  C.  Hardy,  to  retire  into  harbour  ; and,  me- 
nacing  the  British  coast  with  impunity,  while  Plv- 
mouth,  by  the  negligence  of  ministers,  was  left  u 
defenceless,  that  it  escaped  destruction  only  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  enemy  respecting  its  true  situation. 

On  the  approach  of  the  equinox,  the  hostile  fleet  re* 
tired.  The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  appear- 
ance of  their  vast  armament  on  our  coast  was,  the  vi- 
gour and  resolution  with  which  it  inspired  the  people 
of  Ireland,  who,  seeing  themselves  neglected  by  Eng- 
land, their  commerce  unprotected,  and  their  grievan- 
ces unredressed,  determined,  by  one  effort,  both  to 
defend  their  country,  and  to  assert  their  political 
rights.  Id  a short  time  50,000  volunteers  were  dis- 
ciplined and  equipped.  By  resolutions  against  the 
use  of  British  manufactures,  they  taught  England 
the  immediate  expediency  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  their  demands ; and  these  were  extended,  not 
to  a partial,  but  a complete  emancipation  of  their 
trade. 

The  subject  of  economical  reform  was  punned  prsa* 
with  great  spirit  during  the  session  of  1779-80,  xnaC1* 
both  houses ; by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  rise  k*36 
peers,  and  by  Mr  Burke  in  the  commons.*  Their 
motions  were  rejected  ; but  the  6th  of  April  was  ®g- 
nalizcd  by  a victory  of  the  opposition,  whose  num- 
bers had  of  late  increased,  as  the  aversion  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  war,  aud  to  the  system 
of  corruption  which  had  so  long  given  sanction  to  it, 
daily  grew  more  apparent.  Mr  Dunning  moved, 
u that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.”  This  vni 
passed  by  a majority  of  eighteen  ; and  in  several  sub- 
sequent motions  the  minister  found  himself  in  a mi- 
nority. An  unusual  recess  of  parliament,  however, 
gave  the  court  time  to  recover  from  this  blow.  Du- 
ring that  interval  they  rallied  their  broken  ranks, 
and  brought  so  many  deserters  back  to  their  stand- 
ard, that  at  the  next  debate,  on  addressing  Hs  ma- 
jesty that  parliament  might  continue  to  ut  till  die 
petitions  of  the  people  for  reform  were  answered, 
they  recovered  a majority  of  51.  Mr  Fox,  on  this 
decision,  rose  with  indignation,  and  exposed  the 
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BritaiK  shameless  inconsistency,  the  breach  of  a solemn  eo* 
— v—~ * gsgement,  of  those  who  had  thus  basely  deserted  the 
cause  of  reform. 

While  these  extraordinary  turns  of  fortune  attend- 
ed the  contest  of  parties,  an  event  took  place,  which, 
for  a time,  overwhelmed  party  spirit  itself  in  the  dan- 
ger of  the  state.  After  the  passing  of  a humane  bill 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  associations,  originating  in 
Scotland,  had  taken  place  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
to  petition  the  legislature  for  its  repeal.  Lord 
George  Gordon,  an  insane  branch  of  a noble  family 
of  Scotland,  and  a member  of  the  lower  house,  head- 
ed these  associations.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
gram!  association  in  London  to  deliver  their  petition 
to  parliament,  the  rabble  assembled,  by  his  invitation, 
to  an  immense  number,  in  St  George’s  Fields,  and 
proceeded  to  Westminster,  where  they  surrounded, 
insulted,  and  besieged  the  two  houses.  The  arrival 
of  the  guards  with  difficulty  protected  parliament  ( 
and  the  mob,  on  that  day,  contented  themselves  with 
demolishing  some  chapels  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
During  several  succeeding  days,  the  riots  and  burn- 
ing of  houses  continued  unchecked.  The  members 
of  parliament  who  continued  to  meet,  were  exposed 
to  insult  and  outrage  on  their  way  to  Westminster, 
till  at  last  they  determined  to  adjourn,  till  the  arm  of 
executive  authority  should  rescue  them  from  danger. 
Encouraged  by  impunity,  the  mob  proceeded  in  the 
work  of  devastat  ion  .-—emptied  the  prisons,  destroyed 
and  pillaged  an  immense  number  of  houses,  and  at 
last  threatened  the  Bank  itself.  London  was  seen, 
from  one  spot,  blazing  in  thirty  places.  Houses  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  millions  were  sacrificed  to 
their  fury.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  all  business 
was  at  a stand.  The  arm  of  the  civil  power  had 
hitherto  been  shamefully  idle ; but  his  majesty  de- 
claring with  spirit,  that  the  executive  power  should 
interfere,  orders  were  given  to  fire  upon  the  rioters) 
and  detachments  were  brought  from  many  miles 
round  London.  Several  hundreds  of  the  insurgents 
were  killed  by  the  platoons  of  the  military,  ana  in  a 
few  days  tranquillity  was  restored. 

Lord  George  Gordon  was  arrested  on  a charge  of 
high  treason,  and  conducted  under  a strong  escort  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  acquitted,  on  proofs  of  insani- 
ty, while  many  of  his  meaner  associates  atoned  for 
their  crimes  on  the  gallows.  To  complete  the  satis- 
faction of  public  justice,  the  lord  mayor,  whose  ne- 
glect of  timely  interference  was  regarded  as  a prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  latter  excesses,  was  prosecuted 
and  convicted.  The  session  was  closed  by  a speech 
from  the  throne,  on  the  6th  of  July  ; and,  in  Sep- 
tember, a new  parliament  was  called. 

To  resume  tne  thread  of  the  narrative  of  transac- 
tions in  America.  The  fall  of  Charlestown  hating 
apparently  secured  to  us  the  whole  province  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Colonel  Tarleton’s  detachment 
having  defeated  the  fugitive  American  army,  Gene- 
ral < Hinton  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  Lord 
Cornwallis  behind  him  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of 
the  northern  provinces.  The  American  corps  were, 
however,  recruited  by  strong  reinforcements,  and, 
uniting  under  General  Gates,  gave  battle  to  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Camden,  near  Lynchis-creck.  Here 
they  were  severely  defeated,  and  for  a time  dispersed  ; 
and  « way  was  opened  for  the  victors  to  North  Ca- 
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roliaa;  while  numbers  df  American  partizans,  by  Brifaia. 
force  and  persuasion,  were  compelled  or  induced  to  ' 1 ^ u ’ 
join  the  royal  standard.  While  this  victory  was  hail-  *17^* 
cd  by  the  sanguine  p&rtizans  of  Britain  as  decisive, 
the  defeat  of  several  detached  corps  of  the  British 
army  quickly  turned  the  tide  of  fortune.  Major  Fer- 
guson was  cut  off  at  King’s  Mountain,  and  his  army 
obliged  to  surrender,  by  a body  of  American  horse- 
men; Colonel  Tarletrn  with  difficulty,  and  by  incre- 
dible bravery,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and 
retired  from  active  hostilities.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  south.  The  war  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  America  seemed,  through  the  whole 
of  the  summer  of  1780,  to  be  nearly  at  a stand.  On 
the  10th  of  July,  a large  body  of  french  troops,  un- 
der Genera*  Rochambcau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island. 

While  the  assistance  of  this  new  ally  was  rendered  in- 
effectual by  the  blockade  of  a British  fleet  under 
Admirals  Graves  and  Arbuthnot,  the  American  ge- 
neral Arnold,  proving  faithless  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  the  important  post  of  West  Point,  which 
was  called  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  and  was  the 
repository  of  their  must  valuable  stores.  Major  An- 
dre, a young  officer  of  high  character  and  bravery, 
who  was  selected  by  General  Clinton  to  conduct  the 
negotiation  with  the  apostate  American,  by  an  un- 
fortunate mistake  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy’s 
scouts  while  be  was  within  their  lines,  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  executed  as  a spy.  Arnold  escaped  to 
the  British  lines,  and  was  made  a brigadier-gcneral. 

When  the  winter  set  in,  the  army  of  Clinton  was 
confined  to  New  York,  and  its  dependencies.  The 
French  troops  remained  at  Rhode  Island ; and  the 
army  of  Washington,  distressed  by  many  privations, 
continued  on  the  mountainous  grounds  adjacent  to 
the  North  River. 

The  year  was  memorable  for  the  declaration,  by  Armed 
the  powers  of  Europe,  of  that  armed  neutrality,  by  neutrality, 
which  they  engaged  to  resist  the  British  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the^  right  of  searching  ueutral  vessels.  The 
intentions  of  Holland,  which  before  bad  been  suspi- 
cious, were  brought  to  a proof  by  the  discovery  of 
a treaty  with  America,  which  was  thrown  overboard 
one  of  her  captured  vessels,  but  was  rescued  by  the 
intrepidity  of  an  English  seaman  before  it  sunk. 

Letters  of  reprisal  were  issued  against  her  on  the 
20th  of  December. 

The  war  between  Britain  and  Spain  had  scarcely 
commenced,  when  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  was  ofGibral- 
formed  by  sea  and  land.  $ir  George  Rodney  was  tar. 
sent  out  with  the  command  of  a fleet  to  the  relief  of 
that  place.  After  capturing  a squadron  of  seven 
ships  of  war  on  the  north  of  Spain,  he  next  engaged 
a fleet  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  off  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent, where  lie  captured  and  destroyed  several  of  the 
enemy’s  largest  snips  ; and,  after  effecting  the  relief  cn- 
of  Gibraltar,  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies.  In  this  gagmcist, 
quarter  he  had  an  indecisive  engagement  with  the 
Trench  admiral  De  Guicheti,  (on  the  17th  of  April,) 
in  which  the  enemy  retired,  and,  from  unfortunate 
circumstances,  could  not  be  pursued.  The  Spanish  . 
governor  of  Louisiana  reduced  the  British  settlements 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  ln% 
West  Florida.  Our  East  and  West  India  merchant  dia  fleet* 
fleets  were  captured  in  tho  autumn  of  the  year : a taken. 
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Britain,  loss  scarcely  paralleled  in  itur  naval  and  commercial 
v m-s—~  history. 

Gsoaoelll.  ^ new  parliament  met  on  the  Slst  of  October 
Parliament  1780.  1°  the  first  session,  it  appeared  that  miuis- 

mress  ter®  tpcurfd  in  this  new  parlinmrnt  the  superior- 
91m  Oct.  tty  of  numbers,  which  they  had  lost  and  recovered  in 
1780.  the  ♦ormer.  The  famous  reform  bill  of  Mr  Burke 
was  revived,  but  rejected  in  tolo , and  all  the  calls  of 
the  nation  for  economical  reform  wrr  set  at  defiance 
bv  ministers.  Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  Mr 
Fox  made  a motion  for  devrvjng  means  of  accommo- 
dation with  America,  His  motion  was  supported, 
in  an  animated  speech,  by  Mr  Pitt,  who  expressed 
his  utter  abh  nrnce  of  a war,  *4  which  was  concei- 
ved,he  said.  “ in  injustice,  nurtured  in  folly,  and 
whose  footsteps  were  marked  with  slaughter  and  de- 
vastation. It  exhibited  the  height  of  moral  depra- 
vity and  human  turpitude.  The  nation  was  drained 
of  its  best  blood  and  its  vital  resources,  for  which 
nothing  was  received  in  return,  but  a senes  of  ineffi- 
cient victories,  or  of  disgraceful  retreats:  Victories 
obtained  over  men  fighting  in  the  holy  cause  of  li- 
berty, or  defeats  which  filled  the  land  with  mourn- 
ings, for  the  loss  of  dear  and  valuable  relations,  slain 
in  a detested  and  impious  quarrel,” 

Attack  up.  The  first  important  military  affair  of  the  year,  was 
on  Jersey  an  attempt  of  the  French  to  recover  the  island  of 
by  *h«  Jersey.  On  the  16th  of  January,  early  in  the  morn- 
iug,  a landing  was  effected  by  the  Baron  de  R u lie- 
court,  at  the  head  of  HQO  men  ; and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  when  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  the  market  place  of  St  Helicr  was  found  oc- 
cupied by  French  troops.  The  governor’s  house 
being  surrounded,  he  was  compelled,  by  threats,  to 
sign  a capitulation;  but  when  Elizabeth  Castle  was 
summoned,  Captain  Aylward,  refusing  to  abide  by 
the  orders  of  a governor  already  a prisouer  in  the 
enemy’s  hands,  fired  upon  the  French,  and,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  gallant  Major  Pierson,  who  unhappily 
fell  in  the  action,  the  militia  and  troops  at  last  obli- 
ged the  enemy  to  surrender. 

Capture  of  In  February,  AdmiralRodney  and  General  Vaughan 
Wm  ludia  made  an  easy  ‘prize  of  the  island  of  St  Eustatia, 
3*)aodA  an  immensely  valuable  depot  of  wealth  and  traffic. 

The  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara,  Berbice,  and 
Essequibu,  on  the  southern  main,  also  submitted, 
without  resistance,  to  our  arms.  Tobago,  however, 
was  taken  by  the  French,  and  St  Eustatia  was  soon 
after  recovered.  Spain  was  also  successful  in  com- 
pletely conquering  West  Florida.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  (August  5)  an  engagement  took  place 
off  the  Dogger  Bank,  brtween  an  English  squadron, 
Nval  en-  commanded  by  Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  and  a Dutch 
gag  mem.  squadron  of  equal  force,  under  Admiral  Zoutman, 
who  had  under  convoy  the  Baltic  trade  bound  to  the 
Texel.  The  fleets  approached  within  musket  shot 
of  each  other  before  they  opened  their  fire,  and,  af- 
. * ter  a cannonade  of  three  hours  and  a half,  they  both 

lay  like  logs  in  the  water,  incapable  of  mutual  an- 
noyance. The  Dutch  after  some  time  bore  away 
with  their  convoy  for  the  Texel,  which  they  reached 
with  great  difficulty,  the  Holland*,  one  of  their 
largest  ships,  having  sunk,  the  night  after  the  action. 

The  American  campaign  of  1761  opened  with  a 


circumstance  apparently  favourable  to  ike  British  kin 
arms.  The  revolt  of  the  Pen o*y Iranian  hoe  of  tkr 
American  army  offered  a glimpse  of  hope  to  Gene-  Gmail, 
ral  Clinton,  that  he  might  seduce  them  to  on  n*  I7*5- 
royal  standard  j but  their  grievances  were 
by  congress,  and  they  returned  to  their  datv  la 
preparing  to  enter  North  Carolina,  Lord  Corowdh* 
sent  forward  Colonel  Tarletun  to  the  district  ol  nine- 
ty  six  ; but  that  active  officer  was  defeated  by  the 
provincial*  under  Morgan,  and  obliged  to  retire,  la 
spite  of  this  defeat.  Lord  Cornwallis  pushed  funrird 
into  North  Carolina,  and,  attacking  the  main  army 
of  the  enemy  under  General  Greene  at  Guildford, 
obtained  a victory  dearly  purchased,  with  the  IumoI 
600  men.  This  nominal  victory,  carrying  to  the 
British  nearly  the  same  disasters  as  a defeat,  obliged 
Cornwallis  to  change  his  course  to  Wilmington,  at 
the  mouth  of  Cape- Fear  River,  and  enabled  General 
Greene  to  push  forward  tj  the  south.  From  Wil- 
mington,  Cornwallis  led  his  army  to  Petervburgh  in 
Virginia.  The  divisions  which  he  left  behind  him 
were  attacked  at  the  Eutaw  Springs  and  at  Camden, 
by  the  American*  under  Greene,  and  were  bandied 
so  severely,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  though, 
on  each  »uccessive  day  of  battle,  they  had  the  ho- 
nour  of  keeping  the  field.  In  less  than  twelve 
months,  Greene  had  recovered  both  the  CaioUnas. 

In  the  mean  time.  Genera!  Clinton,  who  wasiumt* 
ened  by  Washington  in  New  York,  tamely  saw  that 
commander  retire  to  the  south  across  the  Delaware; 
and  believing  that  he  only  meant  a feint,  to  divert 
his  attention  from  the  siege  of  Ncur  York,  suffered 
him  to  be  joined  by  the  French  troops,  which  the 
fleet  of  Count  de  Grasse  had  brought  into  the  Ches- 
apeak.  • The  object  of  Washington  was  to  jaw  the 
other  forces,  which,  in  differeut  bodies,  were  bovo^^j 
moving  to  surround  Lord  Coruwalbs  at  Yocktuwn.  dbi 
On  the  29th  of  September,  that  place  was  invested  *?*• 
by  thr  combined  armies  ; and  in  three  week*  more, 
the  British  batteries  being  completely  silenced,  Lord  M;V 
Cornwallis  surrendered,  with  his  whole  army,  pn 
sorters  to  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  Asncnca. 

This  terminated  our  offensive  hostilities  in  America. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  in  America  hating  Mr* 
been  known  before  the  next  meeting  of  parliament  « 
November,  the  ministerial  address  to  the  throec  «******■ 
combated  by  arguments,  which  carried  iuto  every 
part  ol  the  British  dominions  a full  conviction,  d sot 
of  the  folly  and  injustice,  at  least  of  the  ditasiroui 
conduct  of  the  war.  Towards  the  end  of  the  yesr, 
the  ministerial  majorities  fell  rapidly ; and  early  & 
1782,  upon  a motion  made  by  General  Conway,  for 
putting  an  end  to  hostilities,  the  opposition  writ 
triumphant  by  a superiority  of  19  votes.  Tbit  vic- 
tory was  followed  up  by  ail  address  of  the  whole 
house  to  his  majesty,  for  terminating  hostilities ; sod 
on  the  20th  of  March,  Lord  North  announced  toll* 
House  of  Commons,  that  his  own  administration  »*• 
at  an  cud.  A new  ministry  was  formed  on  si  broad 
a basis  as  the  nature  of  things  would  adorn,  lododnf 
the  partisans  of  the  two  parties,  who  divided  the 
Wing  interest,  namely,  the  Rockingham  party,  nbo 
derived  its  name  from  that  nobleman,  and  us  vigour 
and  popularity  from  the  talents  of  Mr  Fox,  and  that 


• The  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Graves  bad  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  lbs  Chcsapeak,  but  after  a warm 
men t were  obliged  to  leave  the  French  in  possession  of  It. 
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Ericiia.  other  party,  which*  since  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham, 
had  regarded  Lord  Shelburne  as  its  political  leader.  • 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury;  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr 
Fox,  secretaries  of  state  ; Lord  Camden,  president  of 
the  council ; Lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal;  the 
Duke  of  Richmond*  master  of  the  ordnance  ; Lord 
Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ; General  Con- 
way, commander  in  chief;  Mr  Burke,  paymaster  of 
the  forces ; Lord  Thurlow  was  continued  lord  chan- 
cellor; and  Mr  Dunning,  created  Baron  Ashburton, 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  administration  was  to  accept 
an  oiler  ahvady  made  by  Ruasia*  of  her  mediation 
between  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  This  offer 
their  High  Mightinesses  did  not  chuse  to  accept;  but 
negotiations  for  a general  peace  were  almost  imme- 
diately commenced*  and  Mr  Grenville  was  sent  to  Pam 
with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war. 

In  couscsteocy  with  the  principles  which  they  had 
avowed,  the  new  ministry  began  their  career  by  the 
most  popular  and  promising  acts  of  reformation. 
Their  resolutions  for  the  better  management  of  In- 
dtau  affairs*  are  too  complicated  to  be  detailed  in 
the  present  sketch*  and  we  must  refer  the  reader 
for  them  to  a different  article : (See  India.)  A 
retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  was 
accomplished.  The  independence  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment was  declared.  Two  acts  were  also  passed*  ex- 
cluding revenue  officers  from  parliamentary  elections, 
and  contractors  from  sitting  in  parliament!;  and  mini- 
sters, to  record  those  intentions  which  unhappily  they 
were  never  suffered  to  fulfil,  moved,  in  a committee 
of  the  whole  house,  a series  of  resolutions  for  econo- 
my in  the  revenue,  and  the  abolition  of  useless  offices, 
with  which  they  were  to  have  proceeded  very  early 
in  the  ensuing  session. 

To  return  to  the  events  of  America ; no  action  of 
any  importance  took  place  after  the  capture  of  the 
British  army  at  Yorktown.  Tbc  Spaniards,  embark- 
ing from  Cuba,  invaded  and  took  from  us  the  Bahama 
islands.  Nevis*  Montserrat*  and  St  Kitts*  had  been 
taken  from  us  before  the  end  of  the  former  year;  and 
Jamaica*  the  great  object  of  Spanish  ambition,  was 
-threatened  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  wbicW  if  successful*  would  have  poured  upon 
jit  a land  force  of  20*000  invaders.  To  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  hostile  fleets.  Admiral  Rodnry  for- 
tunately reached  the  West  Indies  in  the  mouth  of 
February,  and  brought  the  fleet  of  De  Grasse  to  ac- 
tion, between  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Domi- 
nique, while  the  Frenchman  was  attempting  to  reach 
the.  Spanish  fleet  at  Hispaniola.  Rodney's  force  con- 
sisted of  36*  Dc  Grasse’*  of  34  ships  of  the  line. 
After  a glorious  action,  which  lasted  with  few  inter- 
vals, from  seven  m the  morning  till  night,  the  Bmi«h 
had  taken  or  destroyed  eight  capital  ships  of  the  ene- 
my, and  among  these  De  Grasse's  own  ship,  the 
largest  that  had  ever  been  built  in  Europe. 

The  island  of  Minorca*  after  a siege  of  171  days* 
•surrendered  to  the  power  of  Spain,  its  emaciated 
garrison,  scarcely  able  to  pile  their  arms  at  surrender- 
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ing,  gave  up  rather  to  famine  and  sickness,  than  to 
the  bravery  of  their  captors,  who  were  commanded 
by  the  Duke  deCrillon,  and  amounted  to  16,000  men. 

The  defence  of  Gibraltar  was  one  of  the  few  bril- 
liant events  of  this  disastrous  war.  A sortie  of  the 
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garrison,  during  the  former  year,  had  destroyed  the 
principal  works  of  the  besiegers ; but  the  arrival  of 
the  conqueror  of  Miuorca,  with  *20,000  French  and  Siege  of 
Spanish  troops*  the  presence  of  a powerful  fleet,  and  Gibraltar, 
the  invention  of  floatiog  batteries,  which  were  deem- 
ed impregnable,  gave  new  hopes  to  the  besiegers. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  combined  fleets  ha- 
ving anchored  the  preceding  day  between  Orange- 
grove  and  Aigesiras  bay,  moored  about  1000  yards 
from  the  walls  of  the  garrison,  and  opened  a fire  from 
400  pieces  of  artillery.  The  garrison  directing  their 
fire  chiefly  on  their  battering  ships,  beheld,  for  some 
time  with  uneasiness,  their  heaviest  shells  rebounding 
from  the  roofs  of  those  bulwarks*  while  the  largest 
cannon  balls  made  no  visible  impression  on  their  hulls. 

Governor  Elliot,  however,  was  still  confident  in  the 
effects  of  the  heated  balls,  which  had  been  ascertained 
in  former  experiments,  and  encounged  his  men  to  re- 
double their  efforts.  Symptoms  of  confusion  and 
combustion  were  at  last  discovered  on  board  the  Spa- 
nish admiral's  chief  battering  ship.  Towards  e veil- 
ing a general  disorder  was  visible  in  their  line ; their 
fire  slackened*  and  almost  ceased  before  night.  Du- 
ring the  night,  their  signals  and  cries  of  distress,  and 
the  arrival  of  a floating  wreck*  with  only  twelve  sur- 
vivors, gave  sufficient  proof  of  what  the  red  hot  balls 
had  produced.  An  hour  after  midnight,  the  Spanish 
admiral's  ship  was  in  one  blaze.  Others  succeeded 
to  rise  in  conflagration,  till  in  the  progress  of  the 
succeeding  morning  the  chief  business  of  the  British, 
besides  completing  the  destruction  of  the  gun -boats, 
was  to  save  numbers  of  the  crews  of  the  hostile  ves- 
sels from  the  sea,  or  from  destruction  by  fire.  The 
enemy  lust  2000.  The  garrison  had  not  an  hundred 
killed.  The  sole  hopes  of  the  enemy  now  rested  on 
their  fleet,  which  was  still  superior  to  that  of  Lord 
Howe:  yet  that  gallant  admiral  sailed  boldly  into  the 
place,  and  returned,  after  a partial  encounter  with 
the  enemy's  sliips, — having  performed,  in  relieving  the 
garrison  before  so  superior  a force,  'anr  act  which 
astonished  all  Europe. 

The  happy  pr  ospects  which  the  nation  enjoyed  in  p.  _ 
a skilful  and  popular  cabinet,  were  unfortunately  iniuj,Sl. 
clouded  within  a year,  by  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham.  Of  the  Whig  parties,  who  were 
more  than  ever  divided  by  this  event,  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  was  the  roost  agreeable  to  the 
crown,  and  that  nobleman  was  appointed  to  succeed 
the  Marquis  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; Mr  Fox, 

Lord  Juhn  Cavendish*  and  Mr  Burke*  declaring  that 
they  could  not  act  with  a cabinet  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  system  were  to  be  revived,  imme- 
diately resigned.  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  otlier  vacancies  were  filled  up 
, by  the  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne. 

The  treaty,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  former 
administration,  was  brought  to  a conclusion  by  the 
present.  On  the  30th  of  November  1782,  provi- 


• Though  the  Shelburne  party  coincided  with  the  other  opponent  of  ministry  in  their  present  efforts  against  the  original 
maker*  of  the  Amerknn  w«r,  they  ‘poke  with  great  caution  on  the  subject  of  its  continuance,  and  some  of  them  openly  re. 
probated  the  idea  of  conceding  the  Independence  of  America. 
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atonal  articles  of  pacification  with  America  were  sign* 
ed  at  Paris  ; and  oo  the  20th  of  January  1783,  they 
were  signed  with  France  and  Spain.  The  thirteen 
United  Provinces  were  declared  tree  and  independent 
states,  and  by  a boundary  very  favourable  to  America, 
the  whole  country  southward  of  the  kites  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ohio,  and  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  was  ceded 
to  the  colonies,  with  a fnll  participation  of  the  fish- 
eries .on  the  banka  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  In  return  for  this  concession,  the  Con- 
gress engaged  to  recommend  to  the  several  States  \o 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  royalists,  &a  recommendation  which  proved,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  entirely  nugatory.  By 
the  treaty  with  Frimce,  Great  Britain  guaranteed  to 
that  power  the  iuland  of  Tobago,  and  restored  St 
Lucia ; also  the  settlements  of  Gorcc  and  Senegal,  in 
Africa;  and  the  city  of  Pondicherry,  with  our  con- 
quests in  the  East,  and  some  additional  territory. 
Our  claims  respecting  Dunkirk  were  expressly  re- 
linquished. France,  oa  her  part,  agreed  to  restore 
toll  her  valuable  and  important  conquests  in  the  West 
Indies,  Tobago  only  excepted.  His  Catholic  majesty 
was  allowed  to  retain  Minorca  and  West  Florida, 
East  Florida  being  alto  ceded  in  exchange  for  the 
Bahamas.  The  preliminaries  with  Holland  were  sub- 
scribed much  later  in  the  year.  By  these  the  States 
General  yielded  and  guaranteed  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty the  town  of  Negapatam  in  the  East  Indies, 
with  its  dependencies ; the  restitution  of  it  being, 
however,  left  open  to  be  treated  for  on  the  offer  of  a 
just  equivalent. 

When  the  terms  with  France,  Spain,  and  Ame- 
rica, were  submitted  to  parliament,  they  underwent 
the  severest  animadversions.  It  was  now  that  a coa- 
lesced opposition  sprung  op,  which,  while  it  astonish- 
ed the  nation  by  it*  novelty.  Tor  a time  overwhelmed 
all  resistance.  Mr  Fox,  in  his  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Shelburne  party,  did  not  hesitate  to 
unite  his  strength  with  his  old  and  avowed  antago- 
nist, Lord  North.  Mr  Fox  defended  the  union,  by 
declaring,  that  the  question  of  American  indepen- 
dence being  now  at  rest,  be  had  no  desire  to  -perpe- 
tuate his  enmities  with  a salesman,  whose  views 
were  directed,  like  his  own,  to  displace  from  power 
a ministry  composed  of  men  who  had  been  unfaith- 
ful to  their  principles;  and  his  object,  he  avowed, 
was,  by  thir  joint  force  of  their  friends,  to  ensure  a 
great  and  popular  administration.  The  nation  at 
large  viewed  this  coalition  with  disapprobation.  Our 
business  is  only  to  record  its  effects.  Such  was  the 
strength  of  the  united  opponents,  that  io  two  in- 
stances they  outvoted  the  ministry.  A motion  for 
addressing  his  majesty  for  a new  choice  of  servants 
was  victoriously  carried  ; and  on  the  2d  of  April  the 
cabinet  council  was  thus  formed  anew.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury; 
Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox,  principal  secretaries ; Lord 
John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; Lord 
'Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ; Loro  Stormont, 
president  of  the  council ; and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  If  the  coalition  which  had 
formed  the  present  ministry  was  unpopular,  the  career 
of  their  most  formidable  opponent  , Mr  Pitt,  was  at 
this  time  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  expectations 
in  the  public  of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  states- 
man. He  stood  forward  as  the  most  active  cham- 
pion of  reform.  In  a former  session  he  had  made  a 


general  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  Mate  of  it.  4 
presentation.  He  now  brought  forward  a speak  s— vw 
plan  for  adding  an  hundred  members  to  the  const  y 
representation,  and  abolishing  a similar  number  of  die 
obnoxious  boroughs-  His  plan,  though  supported 
by  Mr  Fox,  was  negatived  by  a large  majority. 

For  some  time  the  total  derangement  of  the  fiuaaott  a 
of  the  India  Company,  and  their  utter  incompetent}  tfcE* 
to  govern  the  vast  territories  of  which  they. had  ob-  h^tn 
tained  possession,  by  very  questionable  meant,  had 
become  too  evident  to  admit  df  contradiction.  Tk 
evil  was  notorious ; the  only  difficulty  was  to  devise 
an  adequate  remedy.  On  the  18th  of  Noitnfcor, 

Mr  Fox  introduced  a bill,  by  which  he  proposed  to 
take  from  the  director*  and  proprietors  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  their  territory  and  commercial  affairs, 
end  to  vest  the  management  of  them  in  the  hinds  a 
seven  commissioners  irremoveable  by  the  crown,  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  an  address  from  either  house 
of  parliament.  The  act  was  to  continue  in  force  for 
four  years,  and  was  accompanied  by  a second  hill,  ta  va 
containing  regulations  for  the  future  government  iff  M 
Indio.  The  greatest  commotion  was,  however,  «. 
cited  by  the  disclosure  of  this  plan ; while  it  was  on 
one  side  of  the  house  extolled  as  a-  master-piece  ot 
genius,  virtue,  and  ability,  it  was  on  the  other  repro- 
bated as  a violation  of  chartered  rights,  and  art  *»- 
bitious  design  of  ministers  to  make  themselves  us- 
moveable  and  despotic,  by  assuming  the  power  sad 
patronage  of  India.  The  India  Company,  the  risy^  " 
of  London,  and  other  chartered  bodies,  petitioned  or ^ 
entered  into  resolutions  against  the  bilL  It  passed  ^ . r 
the  Commons,  however,  though  in  the  Lords  it  was  *,  .ei, 
rejected  by  a majority  of  95  to  76.  This  reject** 
ts  to  be  traced  to  a proceeding  deservedly  repro- 
bated. On  the  1 1th  of  December,  Earl  Temple  de- 
manded a conference  with  the  king,  in  conjeqsesr? 
of  which  a card  was  handed  about,  intimating  that 
his  majesty  allowed  Earl  Temple  to  say,  that  who- 
ever voted  for  the  India  -bill,  was  not  only  not  his 
friend,  but  would  be  considered  as  his  enemy;  and  if 
these  words  were  not  strong  enough,  Earl  Temple 
might  use  whatever  words  be  might  deem  stronger or 
more  to  the  purpose.  A change  of  ministry  ««  JMf 
immediately  resolved  upon.;  and  oo  the  18th  of  Ik- 
comber,  a message  from  his  majesty'  arrived  to  the***!* 
two  secretaries  ol  state,  demanding  the  teals  of  of- 
fice. a few  days,  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  feral 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
the  Marquis  of  Carman  hen,  and  Mr  Thomas  Towsi* 
end,  (created  Lord  Sydney.)  secretaries  of  staff; 
Lord  Thurlow,  lord  chancellor ; Earl  Gower,  pre- 
sident of  the  council;  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  W 
privy  seal ; Lund  Howe,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  i 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  master  of  the  osdaaMs;  1 
and  Mr  Henry  Dundas,  treasurer  of  the  navy.  *.■> 

The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  howefR,  Jk 
still  adhered  to  the  dismissed  ministers  : they  iddres-  " ^ 
sed  the  crown,  to  pray  that  the  alarming  n-p<m»  N,  j 
which  had  gone  forth,  of  an  intended  (ssrontsii,^ 
or  dissolution,  might  not  be  realized  ; to  whseitbey 
received  an  explicit  answer  from  his  > majesty,  tbn  «*• 
after  their  adjournment  they  should  not  be  dnurbtd. 
by  being  either  prorogued  or  dissolved.  When  the 
house  assembled,  after  the  Christmas  recess,  thv**- 
jorilies  of  the  opposition  still  continued,  and  eskbtt* 
ed,  wt  once,  the  novel  spectacle  of  • mmmer  holdup 
his  place  in  contempt  of  the  voice  of  the  ccmraoa?. 
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Buraia.  and  of  an  opposition  binding  up  the  hands  of  tlic 
— executive,  by  withholding  their  assent  to  payment*. 
£rMettfL  being  issued  from  the  bank,  o^  the  exchequer,  for 
* public  service.  It  was  even  moved  in  the  house,  and 
declared,  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  minis- 
try would  be  injurious  to  his  majesty,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple; but  the  minister  *t ill  kept  his  place.  The  king, 
by  a message  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  delivered  in- 
directly through  the  medium  of  Mr  Pitt,  expressed 
his  desire  that  an  interview  might  take  place,  between 
his  Grace  and  the  young  premier,  for  arranging  a 
new  plan  of  administration,  on  fair  and  equal  terms. 
The  Duke  required  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
Construe  this  message  as  a virtual  resignation  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Pitt.  This  interpretation  was  refused  ; 
the  supplies  were  postponed,  and  ministers  continued 
to  be  outvoted  by  their  opponents.  The  peers,  how- 
ever, were  roused,  by  this  obstinacy  of  the  lower 
house,  to  pass  two  resolutions,  expressing  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  and  their 
determination  to  support  the  crown  in  the  choice  of 
its  ministers. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  what  would  have  been 
the  issue  of  this  contest,  if  the  wishes  of  the  crown 
and  the  commons  had  continued  to  be  fairly  balanced 
against  each  other.  But  the  public  voice  was  de- 
cidedly expressed  in  favour  of  the  new  minister,  whose 
popularity  was  recorded  in  the  numerous  addresses 
in  nis  favour  from  every  quarter  of  the  nation.  The 
majorities  of  the  opposition,  m the  commons,  were 
also  visibly  declining,  and  their  last  remonstrance 
was  carried  by  a solitary  vote.  The  measures  of 
the  coalition  grew  less  bold,  as  thrir  ranks  were 
thinned  by  desertion  ; so  that,  in  March,  the  supplies 
were  regularly  voted,  and  the  mutiny  bill  passed  with- 
out a division.  Still,  however,  it  was  thought  un- 
safe to  trust  farther  to  a parliament,  from  whose  re- 
sistance the  executive  bad  escaped,  only  by  the  de- 
sertion of  temporising  members.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  late  promise  of  his  majesty,  dissolved 
on  the  25th  of  March,  and  a new  one  convened  on 
the  18th  of  May. 

w par-  The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  were  wholly 
neat  e-  favourable  to  ministers ; and  so  complete  was  the 
rout  of  the  coalition  party,  that  of  160  members 
who  lost  their  seats,  nearly  the  whole  were  the 
friends  of  either  Mr  Fox  or  Lord  North.  The 
most  important  business  of  the  first  session  was  the 
arrangement  of  a plan  for  the  future  government  of 
India.  The  bill  which  Mr  Pitt  introduced  for  this 
purpose,  was  founded  on  the  same  principles  with 
one  which  he  had  formerly  proposed,  but  which  the 
late  parliament  had  rejected,  during  their  struggles 
Pitt's  *****  *^tcr  k,B  l>r9t  appointment.  By  this  bill, 
a bill.  * board  of  controul  was  to  be  established,  of  which 
the  commissioners  were  to  be  of  the  rank  of  privy 
-counsellors  ; they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Icing, 
and  remov -able  at  his  pleasure.  They  were  to  check, 
superintend,  and  controul,  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment aud  revenue  of  the  company.  The  dis- 
patches, transmitted  by  the  court  of  direct  ore  to  the 
different  presidencies,  were  to  be  previously  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  the  superior  board,  -md  counter- 
•igued  by  them.  Tfic  directors  were  enjoined  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  orders  uf  the  hoard,  touching  civil 
and  military  government,  and  revenues  ; and  in  case 
such  orders,  at  any  tame,  related  to  points  not  ooo- 
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nected  with  these,  they  were  empowered  to  appeal  Brium. 
to  his  majesty,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final.  The  1 - 

appointment,  by  the  court  of  directory,  to  the  of- 
fice  of  governor  general,  president,  or  counsellor  in  ' 
the  different  presidencies,  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
approbation  and  reeal  of  his  majesty.  A high  tri- 
bunal was  created  for  the  trial  of  Indian  delinquents, 
consisting  of  three  judges,  one  from  each  court,  of 
four  peers,  and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  were  authorised  to  judge  without  ap- 
peal, to  award,  in  cate  of  conviction,  the  punish- 
ment of  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  to  declare  the 
party  convicted  incapable  of  serving  the  East  India 
company.  Mr  Fox,  in  opposing  the  bill,  pronoun- 
ced it,  at  once,  insufficient,  insidious,  and  uncon- 
st itutionaL  It  pretended  to  take  a controul  over 
the  company  without  invading  their  charters ; but 
it  did  invade  their  charters,  by  the  enlarged  power 
of  'he  board  of  controul.  Yet  it  did  not  transfer 
that  power  to  the  proper  channel,  to  which  all  power 
o*ght  to  revert  to  the  parliament,  but  drew  the 
richest  servants  of  the  company  into  a dangerous 
dependence  upon  the  crown.  But  Mr  Fox,  with  his 
accustomed  eloquence  and  powers  of  discrimination, 
was  unable  to  excite  the  general  attention  to  the 
demerits  of  the  measure  in  question.  The  bill  had 
received  the  assent  of  the  East  India  company; 
though  slowly  and  reluctantly  given,  it  was  carried 
triumphantly  through  both  houses,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  but  little  emotion  without  the  walls  of  par- 
liament. The  public,  who  beheld  with  indifference 
the  whole  patronage  of  India,  virtually  vested,  by 
one  act,  in  the  crown,  expressed  considerable  dis- 
approbation at  an  act  which  passed  during  this  ses- 
sion, entitled  44  the  commutation  act,”  by  which  the 
ancient  duty  on  tea  was  lowered,  and  the  deficiency 
to  the  revenue  made  up  by  a tax  upon  windows. 

The  supplies  of  the  year  returned  a loan  of  six  mil-  ^ p||(.t 
lions,  wnich  was  ncgociated  by  the  minister,  at  fiaa*ci«U 
nearly  five  per  cent.,  with  a douceur,  to  the  subscri-  arrangv- 
feeraof  six  lottery  tickets,  for  every  thousand  pounds,  meat*. 
Provisions  were  made,  during  the  session,  for  paying 
off  the  arrears  of  the  unfunded  debt,  left  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  amounting  to  nearly  20  mil- 
lions, by  other  taxes,  which,  upon  the  whole,  were 
allowed  to  be  happily  and  judiciously  chosen.  The 

Cce  which  the  nation  now  enjoyed,  qnd  the  firm  1W5. 

d of  his  power,  which  the  minister  kept,  enabled 
him  to  bestow  his  attention  on  plans  of  commercial 
and  financial  arrangement.  On  the  9Mb  of  January 
1785,  the  session  was  opened  by  a speech  from  the 
throne,  the  principal  feature  of  which,  was  a recom- 
mendation to  parliament  to  apply  their  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  adjustment  of  auca  points,  in  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  Great  Britain,  as  had  not  been 
yet  finally  arranged. 

By  a laudable  and  wholesome  bill,  which  was 
passed  during  this  year,  considerable  reformation  was 
effected  in  the  auditing  and  examining  of  public  ac- 
counts, and  the  regulation  of  public  offices.  Thcbalan- 
ces  of  the  navy  and  ordnance  offices,  and  of  the  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the 
bank.  Many  of  the  inferior  departments  of  office, 
or  heads  of  service,  were  consolidated  ; and  the  whole 
assumed  an  aspect  of  regular  and  rational  system. 

Provision  was  made  for  funding  in  the  5 jttr  cent. 
stock,  tiie  remainin  g- floating  arrear  of  debt,  consisting 
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Britain,  of  navy  bills  and  ordnance  debenture* ; fresh  taxes,  of 
1 J— ' which  the  amount  was  calculated  at  ^400,000. 
Ocoact  111.  These  taxes  were  passed  with  slight  opposition.  One 
1 7 **  only  was  particularly  obnoxious.  This  was  a tax  on 
retail  shops.  It  was  shewn  by  the  whole  body  of 
retail  traders,  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  indemnify  themselves  for  this  imposition  by 
rairingthepriccofcormnoditieson  their  customers;  and 
thus  a speedy  ruin  was  threatened  to  thousands  of 
the  most  industrious  and  useful  of  the  trading  com- 
munity. By  way  of  recompense  to  the  shopkeepers, 
Mr  Pitt  proposed  to  annihilate  a class  of  traders, 
still  poorer  and  less  capable  of  remonstrance;  by  re- 
voking the  licence*  from  all  hawkers  and  pedlar*  ; 

- whom  he  styled,  a pest  to  the  community,  and  a 
jiursery.  for  illicit  trading.  Far  from  being  pests  to 
society,  it  is  known  how  useful  these  itinerant  traders 
are,  to  the  remote  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Like 
all  other  traders,  these  men  were  liable  to  detection 
and  punishment  in  the  act  of  illicit  traffic  ; but  to 
prohibit  them  from  the  fruits  of  their  honest  labour, 
was  justly  censured  as  despotic  in  principle,  and  cruel 
.in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  sufferers. 

Mr  Pitt’s  In  the  business  of  the  succeeding  session,  the  mi- 
plan  of  ex*  nister’s  plan  for  extinguishing  the  national  debt,  holds 
tinguishing  a distinguished  pj  ace,  and  indeed  forms  an  era  in  the 
al  dcbf!  >n"  history  °f  the  country.  The  plan  was  founded  on  a 
1786.  report,  framed  by  a select  committee,  who  had  sat 
during  a part  of  last  year,  and  who  had  examined 
the  annual  income  and  expenditure  of  the  state.  By 
the  report  of  this  committee  it  appeared,  that  the  pub- 
lic income  for  the  year  1785,  bad  been  £ 15,379,000, 
and  the  expenditure  a 1 4-, 478, 000,  leaving  a surplus 
of  t 901 ,000.  This  surplus  the  minister  proposed 
to  increase  to  one  million,  and  to  appropriate  for  ever 
after  this  yearly  million  most  sacredly  to  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  extinguishing  the  national  debt. 
Commissioners  of  the  highest  respectability  were  to 
be  chosen  for  the  important  service  of  purchasing  in 
the  funds  towards  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 
Several  savings  of  expense,  and  overflowings  of  re- 
venue, would  fall  into  this  fund,  which,  in  the  course 
of  28  years,  would  produce  four  millions  a year.  The 

Iiropricty  of  liquidating  the  national  debt  being  ac- 
tnowledged  on  all  sides,  the  motion  was  carried  with- 
out a division. 

Amend-  In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  was  aug- 
ments of  gested  by  Mr  Fox,  and  gratefully  received  by  the  inl- 
and Mr  n**ter»  riz.  that  whenever  a new  loan  should  here- 
Puiteney.  *fter  be  made,  the  commissioners  should  be  em- 
powered to  accept  the  loan,  or  such  proportion  of  it, 
as  should  be  equal  to  the  cash  then  in  their  hands  ; 
the  interest  ana  douceur  annexed  to  which,  should  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  sinking  fund.  Ano- 
ther clause,  enabling  the  commissioners  to  continue 
purchasing  stock  for  the  public,  when  at  or  above 
par,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  parliament,  was 
moved  by  Mr  Pultency,  and  carried. 

Impeach-  Next  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  sinking  fund, 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  India  occupied  during  this  session  the 
Warren  principal  attention  of  parliament.  The  trial  of  War- 
Hastwgs.  ren  Hastings  for  alledgcd  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
in  his  government  of  India,  was  brought  on  by  Mr 
Burke,  who  had  for  some  time  held  out  his  threats 
of  impeachment.  On  the  4th  of  April  Mr  Burke 
cam*-  forward  fully  prepared  for  the  charge,  and  so- 
lemnly exhibited  against  the  late  governor,  nine  arti- 


cles of  accusation,  which  in  the  succeeding  week  aere  Bma 
completed  to  twenty-two.  Tne  chief  subsuuce  of  — 
these  charges  was,  Mr  Hasting’s  receiving  illegal  pit- 
sent*-— making  unjust  war  upon  the  native  princes,  * 
and  oppressing  their  defenceless  subjects.  The  tint 
charge  related  to  the  Rohilla  war,  on  which  subject 
the  governor  obtained  a decision  by  a majority  of  the 
commons,  that  there  were  not  grounds  of  impeach- 
ment. A more  important  charge  was  socm  after- 
wards produced,  relating  to  the  expulsion  of  a native 
potentate,  Cheyt  Sing,  from  the  Zemiudary  of  Be- 
nares and  Mr  Hasting1*  severe  and  unjust  conduct 
in  that  province.  By  the  supreme  council  of  India 
it  had  been  solemnly  decreed,  that  the  native  prince 
Cheyt  Sing  and  his  heir*  for  ever,  shauld  enjoy  the 
Zemindary  of  Benares  on  condition  of  givngooly 
the  usual  payment  of  revenue  hitherto  paid  to  the 
late  vizier.  For  refusing  to  pay  beyond  this  sum, 
the  native  prince  wa*  expelled  from  his  territory,  and 
his  people  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  farads  of 
Mr  Hasting*  saw  with  dismay,  that  the  minuter  hi®* 
self  could  not  but  side  with  his  accusers.  Mr  Pitt 
acknowledged,  that,  admitting  the  right  of  the  go- 
vernor to  have  taxed  the  Zem  ndar,  bis  conduct  had 
been  unnecessarily  severe.  On  this  charge  the  com- 
mons decided,  that  there  were  grounds  of  impeach- 
ment. But  beyond  this  decision  nothing  of  impor- 
tance  towards  the  trial  was  accomplished  in  the  pec-  pi«rap< 
sent  session,  which  was  closed  by  prorogation  on  the  1W*» 
1 1th  of  June. 

The  new  taxes  were  few  and  light,  bring  onlv  ex- 
tended to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  sinking  mini. 

It  was  during  this  year,  that  the  hand  of  a wretch-  A»icf 
ed  and  obscure  lunatic,  Margaret  Nicholson,  bsdj** 
nearly  deprived  the  sovereign  of  life.  On  the  2d  of  *■"*'*' 
August,  as  the  king  was  alighting  from  his  carnage 
at  St  James’s,  a woman,  who  pretended  to  deliver  s 
paper,  struck  at  his  majesty  with  a knife,  but  hap 
pily  without  effect,  as  the  instrument  was  blunt  and 
slender.  She  was  immediately  arrested,  and  exair.i- 
aed  bv  the  physicians  in  presence  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, wno,  on  full  proof  of  her  insanity,  committed  her 
to  Bethlem  Hospital.  The  addresses  of  the  peopk, 
on  this  occasion,  evinced  the  strength  and  sensibility 
of  their  loyalty. 

In  the  session  which  commenced  with  the  yeiry^tf 
1787,  the  attention  of  parliament  was  early  directed  r»»* 
to  a treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  which  his  no  * 
jesty  had  concluded,  and  of  which  he  ordered  a copy 
to  be  submitted  to  parliament.  The  terms  and  pnft- 
ciple*  of  this  treaty  seem  to  have  been  treated  by 
opposition  with  undeserved  severity.  In  comparing 
the  pecuniary  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
each  of  the  two  countries,  it  appeared,  by  Mr  Pitt’i 
statement,  that  although  the  revenue  of  Frorce 
would  be  benifited  to  the  amount  of  L.  100^)00 a 
year,  the  annual  gain  of  our  rrvenuc  would  be  a mil- 
lion. A market  was  opened  for  our  hardware,  cut- 
lery, cabinet,  turnery,  cotton,  woollen,  hosiery,  sod 
porcelain  manufacture,  on  paying  an  easy  duty  of 
10  or  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  our  part,  «r 
agreed  to  lower  the  duties  on  wines,  brandies,  and 
olive  oil.  A plan  &>r  consolidating  the  duties  of 
custom  was  brought  forward  by  the  minister  on  the 
26th  of  February.  By  this  plan,  he  proposed  «• 
abo!*sh  all  the  duties  as  they  had  exurtrd  hitherto,!* 
a complex  and  confused  shape,  and  to  substitute  it 
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their  stead  a single  duty  oh  each  article.  The  ex- 
cise also,  though  not  »o  intricate  a*  the  customs 
needed  reform  and  regulation  ; and  the  duties  on 
tingle  articles,  such  as  candles,  spirits,  dec.  were  to 
be  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  and  rendered  so 
simple  in  the  collection,  that  there  could  be  no  daiiger 
of  mistaking  them,  or  of  being  obliged  to  trust  impli- 
citly to  the  collecting  officers.  Another  financial  re- 
gulation was  adopted,  though  with  less  unanimity.  In 
collecting  the  duty  on  post  horses,  it  was  notorious 
that  the  revenue  had  been  largely  defrauded  every 
year,  by  the  collusion  between  collectors  and  inn- 
keepers. To  supersede  tho-e  frauds,  the  minister 
proposed  to  divide  the  country  into  districts  for  col- 
lecting the  tax,  and  to  farm  it.  Mr  Windham,  with 
great  force,  represented  the  practice  of  farming  as  a 
novelty  of  dangerous  precedent  in  our  constitution,  a 
practice  peculiar  to  despotic  constitutions,  and  which, 
ho  the  present  instance,  would  leave  one  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  executive  government  to  men,  who,  if 
the  subject  were  aggrieved,  would  be  absolutely  be- 
yond the  reach  or  controul  of  parliament,  till  their 
farming  lease  had  expired.  The  numbers  of  the  oppo- 
sition rose  considerably  in  the  votes  on  this  question. 

The  English  dissenters,  a body  of  no  insignificant 
weight  in  the  public  scale  from  their  numbers  and 
respectability,  had  been  the  warmest  supporters  of 
Mr  Put  in  the  last  elections,  and  looked  with  san- 
guine zeal  to  the  support  of  the  minister  in  their 
pretensions  to  farther  toleration,  which  they  now 
expected  from  the  growing  liberality  of  peaceable 
times.  In  the  present  session,  Mr  Bcaufoy  made  a 
motion  for  repealing  the  corporation  and  test  acts, 
and  was  seconded  by  Mr  Fox  with  his  accustomed 
energy.  It  was  not  without-  surprise,  that  the  dis- 
senters beheld,  in  the  person  of  that  minister,  for  the 
sake  of  whose  elevation  they  had  decried  and  resist- 
ed Mr  Fox,  a severe  opponent  to  their  claims.  Mr 
Beaufoy's  motion  was  rejected  by  a large  majority. 

The  subject  of  Mr  Hasting’s  impeachment  had 
been  resumed  early  in  the  session,  and  had  occupied 
a large  proportion  of  it.  On  the  7th  of  February, 
Mr  Sheridan  opened  the  third  charge  against  the 
late  governor,  respecting  his  cruelly  to  the  Princess** 
of  -Oude,  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the  family  of 
Sujah  Dowiah,  our  own  ally  in  India,  whose  trea- 
sures were  their  only  treasons  j but  who  were  turned 
out  of  their  palace  by  Hastings,  (who  had  been 
constituted  their  guardian,)  to  the  rigour  of  the  mer- 
ciless seasons,  and  to  the  yet  more  merciless  soldiery. 
These,  ai  d other  charges,  having  been  successfully 
voted  as  grounds  of  impeachment  by  a majority  in 
the  commons,  the  minister  himself  being  unable  to 
resist  thr  conviction  of  the  most  important  charges, 
it  was  voted,  (May  10.)  that  Mr  Hastings  should 
be  impeached ; and  Mr  Burke  accordingly  did  im- 
peach him,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
nigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  session  was  closed  by  a speech  from  the 
throne,  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  which  his  majesty, 
after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  prosperous  si- 
tuation of  the  empire,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  lamented  the  dissensions  which  unhappily 
prevailed  among  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  England, 
Holland  had  been  toru  by  internal  dissensions.  In- 
volved, as  she  had  been,  in  a quarrel  with  the  Em- 


peror of  Germany,  from  whose  vengeance  aud  rapa- 
city she  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  interference 
of  France,  the  faction  of  the  JLouvestein  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Ornngt*  came,  in  1786,  to  actual  civil  war ; 
and  the  states  of  Holland  took  the  violent  resolution 
of  suspending  the  stadtholder  from  his  office  of  cap- 
tain-general <*f  the  provinces.  The  new  monarch  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William,  whose  sister  was  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  feeling  for  his  relatives,  and 
anxious  to  make  a display  of  his  power,  interfered, 
through  his  ambassador,  with  the  states  general. 
They,  more  temperate  in  their  views  than  the  states 
of  Holland,  were  unfortunately  too  feeble  to  over- 
awe the  latter,  and  were  unable  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  the  mediation  of  Prussia  and  Britain,  although' 
they  wished  to  do  so.  The  states  of  Holland,  on 
the  contrary,  were  in  the  interest  of  France,  and  so- 
licited the  court  of  Versailles  to  interpose  their  me- 
diation. The  French  ambassador  answered  tardily, 
that  his  most  Christian  majesty  would  assist  the 
Dutch,  in  case  they  were  attacked  by  any  fore  gn 
power.  As  soon  as  this  declaration  was  known,  it 
animated  the  court  of  London  to  act  with  greater 
spirit  and  decision  in  support  of  the  stadtholder,  and 
the  most  vigorous  naval  preparations  were  made  to 
second  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  case  France  should 
oppose  him  by  land.  This  promise  was  made  by 
France  in  September;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance  having  drawn  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  change  his  remonstrances  into  actual  hos- 
tilities against  the  opponents  of  the  stadtholder,  deci 
ded  the  fate  of  Holland  for  the  present,  and  afforded 
France  an  opportunity  of  evading  her  promise,  since 
the  insurgents  were  actually  quelled  before  France 
could  have  interfered.  The  Princes*  of  Orange,  a 
bold  and  high  spirited  woman,  had  taken  the  resolu- 
tion of  goii  g to  the  Hague  and  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, trusting  to  her  own  popularity  and  eloquence. 
She  was,  however,  insulted  by  the  populace,  and  for 
some  time  kept  a prisoner  in  their  hands.  This  in- 
sult roused  Frederick  William,  who,  at  the  head  of 
20  000  men,  entered  Holland.  The  Dutch  patriots 
fled  every  where  before  him.  The  cities  most  dis- 
tinguished for  democratical  zeal  surrendered  almost 
as  soon  as  summoned.  On  the  10th  of  October, 
Amsterdam  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor.  Such 
was  the  event  of  Prussia's  interference.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  dignity  of  Mr  Pitt's  language,  and  the 
suddenness  of  his  preparations,  conspired,  with  the 
deranged  state  of  the  French  finances,  to  intimidate 
that  power  from  interfering  farther,  although  very 
serious  preparations  by  sea  and  land  had  followed 
her  declaration  of  intending  to  succour  the  Dutch. 
In  answer  to  the  memorial  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
our  ambassador  at  Paris,  it  was  declared,  that  his 
most  Christian  majesty  never  had  meant  to  interfere 
by  force  in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  and  that  he  agreed 
with  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  his  Britauoic  ma- 
jesty  for  mutually  disarming. 

The  present  period  of  peace  seemed  to  favour  the 
growth  of  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical  prosperity'  in 
the  country,  and  the  wssion  of  1788  was  memorable 
for  the  first  discussion  that  took  place  in  parliament 
on  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  inhuman  African 
slave  trade.  By  the  unfortunate  indisposition  of  Mr 
W ilbcrforce,  the  day  appointed  for  that  gentleman’s 
motion  for  abolishing  the  traffic  was  passed,  without 
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hit  being  able  to  f.lfil  his  intention  ; but,  at  the 
suggettion  of  Sir  William  Dolben,  some  regulation* 
for  restraining  the  cruelties  practised  aboard  the 
slave-ships  were  enacted,  which  were  confirmed  and 
extended  during  the  subsequent  year.* 

Perpetual  disputes  having  arisen,  as  had  been  fore- 
seen and  foretold  between  the  two  Indian  boards  of 
direction  and  controul,  the  minister  thought  proper 
to  introduce  his  famous  declaratory  act, by  which  va- 
rious new  and  important  powers  were  conferred  on 
the  board  of  controul,  under  pretence  of  explaining 
the  former.  After  this  new  act,  not  a doubt  could 
remain,  that  the  crowu  and  the  commissioners  were 
invested  even  with  superior  powers  of  patronage  over 
Indian  affairs,  to  those  which  Mr  Fox  wished  to  have 
given  to  parliament  in  the  bill  which  he  proposed. 
The  only  difference  was,  that  Mr  Pitt  had  obtained 
for  the  crown  an  influence,  which  his  opponent  sought 
to  gain  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  by  a fair, 
tingle,  and  decisive  measure. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  nation  joined,  with- 
out distinction  of  parties,  in  celebrating  the  centena- 
ry anniversary  of  the  glorious  revolution  in  1688; 
but  their  attention  was  almost  immediately  called  to 
a more  melancholy  object  of  public  feeling.  The 
king's  health,  which  had  for  some  time  been  decli- 
ning, was  affected  with  fever  and  delirium.  This  oc- 
casioned a suspension  of  the  royal  functions,  for  which 
the  constitution,  in  all  its  fulness,  had  provided  no 
express  remedy.  The  analogy  of  the  common  Uvr 
seemed  indeed  to  point  out  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
the  natural  successor  to  the  throne  during  its  tempo- 
rary vacancy  ; and  as  the  partly  now  in  opposition 
were  avowedly  the  friends  of  his  Royal  Highness,  a 
change,  in  every  department  of  office,  was  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  his  majesty's  continuing  under  the 
present  affliction.  Parliament  met  in  November,  but 
adjourned  till  December.  On  the  4th  of  that  month, 
the  important  question  of  a regency  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Mr  Fox  decidedly  insisted  on  the  right  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  assume  the  vacant  functions  of  roy- 
alty whenever  parliament  should  pronounce  it  necessa- 
ry that  a regent  should  be  appointed.  Mr  Pitt,  with  no 
less  decision,  pronounced  the  doctrine  of  the  prince’s 
right  to  the  regency  treason  against  the  consti- 
tution, and  contended,  that  the  pnnee  bad  no  more  a 
right  to  be  elected  than  any  other  individual.  It  was 
retorted,  with  great  severity  by  the  opposition,  that 
this  was  really  to  make  the  crowu  elective.  If  a stran- 
ger, said  Mr  Fox,  were  to  ask,  is  your  throne  he- 
reditary or  elective  ? he  must  now  answer,  l cannot 
tell,  I must  ask  the  king's  physicians,— if  his  majesty  is 
well,  it  is  hereditary  ; if  he  is  unwell,  it  is  elective. 
The  revolution,  it  was  contended  by  ministers,  had 
conferred  the  crown  by  the  election  of  a new  prince ; 
but  it  was  answered,  thAt  the  revolution  was  not  a 
precedent  for  the  regular  progress  of  government, 
any  more  than  the  skk  man’s  physic  was  proper  du- 
ring health.  Nothing  in  the  present  circumstances 


made  it  ticcessary  to  break  the  hereditary  line  of  wc.  *** 
cession.  The  case,  though  new,  did  not  audios  a '—*■«« 
revolutionary  reversion  to  the  people,  as  the  primary 
fouu.ain  of  power.  It  was  a case  to  be  judged  of  ht  ^ 
analogy— the  sovereign  was  dead  for  the  present  in 
point  of  political  capacity  ; and  the  hereditary  na- 
ture of  the  government  suggested  no  other  succc*or  , 
than  the  lawful  heir.  The  doctrine  of  Mr  Pitt,  how. 
ever,  prevailed  in  a parliament,  whose  zeal  for  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  of  electing  a regent,  so  much 
at  variatice  with  their  principles  on  the  public  election 
of  rrpresentatives,  may  be  suspected  of  having  been 
influenced  by  the  hopes  (that  were  never  abandoned,) 
of  his  majesty's  recovery.  The  question  of  the  pnace’s 
right  to  the  regency  being  decided,  Mr  Pitt,  before 
he  laid  the  full  plan  of  the  regency  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  being  elected  to  that  office  by  parliament, 
and  submitted  to  his  royal  highness  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  hold  the  re- 
gency. The  answer  of  the  Prince  was  temperate, 
out  decided.  He  lamented,  for  the  sake  of  the  pnb-  -n.  , . 
lie,  that  those  powers  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
invest  him,  were  such  as  degraded  and  divided  the  ex-  »mp 
ecutive  power  ; yet,  that  a conviction  of  the  etib  h*  «*» 
that  must  result  to  the  nation  from  his  refusal,  would  rt$cC 
induce  him  to  undertake  the  painful  trust. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1789*  the  whole  plan  of 
the  regency  was  submitted  to  parliament.  The  pnoce  tnu  w* 
was  to  exercise  the  regency  during  his  majesty’s  ill*  «**"!»• 
ness,  without  being  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  care  1 ! 
of  the  royal  person,  or  interference  with  the  king’s 
household  and  private  affairs  ; lie  was  to  grant  no 
pension  nor  reversion,  and  no  office  but  what  the 
law  absolutely  required  for  any  other  terms  this 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  nor  any  peerage  except 
on  the  royal  issue.  The  persons  attendant  on  hit 
majesty,  and  the  officers  of  his  household  in  gencnl« 
were  to  be  under  the  exclusive  controul  of  thcqoees. 

The  disposal  of  one  fourth  of  the  civil  list  wx«  thus 
pul  in  the  hands  of  her  majesty,  and  indirectly  it- 
•Uincd  for  the  strength  of  a party  whom  she  was 
known  to  favour.  During  these  events,  his  majesty 
continued  chiefly  under  the  care  of  Dr  Willis,  who, 
of  all  his  physicians,  had  hero  -the  mart  sanguine  is 
his  opinion  of  his  recovery'  ; hitherto  these  hopes  had 
been  indefinite  as  to  lime.  During  the  month  of 
February  they  became  more  and  more  decisive. 

Amidst  circumstances  to  important  to  the  general 
interests  of  rite  empire,  the  Irish  parliament  assert* 
ing  their  legislative  independency,  and  voted  an  address 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  beseeching  him  to  assume 
the  functions  of  royalty.  The  lord  lieutenant  baring 
refused  to  transmit  their  address,  the  Irish  peers  and 
commons  voted  an  unqualified  censure  on  bis  conduct, 
and  sent  commissioners  to  London  to  wait  on  his 
royal  highness ; but  this  measure,  and  all  others  con- 
nected with  the  plan  of  regency,  was  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  recovery  of  his  majesty,  which  wai 


* When  witnesses  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  or  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  this  horrible  traffic,  it  sfpesrsd 
in  evidence,  that  & fact  6 inches  in  length,  and  K*  inches  In  breadth, -was  the  average  apace  allotted  to  each  slave.  The  to»o 
dock  of  the  vessel  was  entirely  covered  with  bodies.  The  space  between  the  floor  of  liiat  deck  and  the  roof  above,  in 
about  5 feet  8 inches,  was  divided  by  a plat  form,  also  covered  with  human  bodies.  The  slaves  were  chained,  two  and  t»A 
by  their  hands  ami  feet,  and  by  means  of  ring-bolts  fastened  to  the  dock.  In  that  sultry  climate,  their  allowance  was  a p»t 
of  water  each  per  day,  and  they  were  usually  fed  twice  a dtry  with  yams  and  horse-beans.  After  meals,  they  were  cwnpdtai, 
by  the  whip,  to  jump  in  their  irons ; this  was  called  Jancin*.  They  had  not,  as  wav  emphatically  stated,  when  stowed  too- 
ther, as  much  room,  either  in  length  or  brccidth,  ax  a man  has  in  hb  coffin. 
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annonneed  to  parliament  by  the  chancellor  on  the 
10th  of  March.  Innumerable  congratulation*  reach- 
ed the  throne,  from  the  peers  and  commons  down  to 
the  humblest  corpoYations ; a solemn  thanksgiving 
was  celebrated  through  the  kingdom  j and  in  Loudon 
hi*  Majesty  made  a‘public  procession  to  St  Paul’*,  at- 
tended by  both  house*  of  parliament. 

The  business  of  parliament  now  returned  to  its 
usual  channel.  A supply  of  j€218,000  was  voted 
for  fortifying  our  West  India  possessions.  Mr  Fox, 
persevering  in  his  effort*  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
shop  tax,  was  at  last  successful ; and  the  prohibition 
of  tne  poor  pedlars  was  also  abolished.  The  trial  of 
Mr  Hastings  proceeded,  but  with  no  circumstance  of 
memorable  importance. 

War  had  for  some  time  raged  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  Europe,  between  the  powers  of  Russia  and 
Austria  leagued  against  the  Turks.  In  this  contest, 
the  northern  powers  of  the  Continent  found  them- 
selves at  last  involved,  either  as  principals  or  arbiters. 
While  Denmark  allied  itself  to  Russia,  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  allured  by  a subsidy  from  the  Porte,  and  im- 
pelled by  his  ambition  and  hatred  of  Russia,  had  de- 
clared against  the  latter  power,  and  sought,  when  it 
was  too  late,  to  conciliate  the  Danes.  In  September 
1788,  the  Prince  of  Denmark  invaded  Sweden  on  the 
side  of  X°rway,  and  advanced  to  Gottcuburgh  with 
trifling  opposition.  The  governor  of  the  place,  and 
the  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  a siege, 
had  determined  to  capitulate j but  Gustavus  riding 
thither  with  the  speed  of  a courier,  reached  the  place 
’ in  time  to  save  the  capitulation,  to  displace  the  go- 
vernor, and  to  animate  the  inhabitants  with  nobler 
sentiments.  Gustavus  assembled  the  townsmen ; he 
reminded  them  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Swedish 
arms,  and  made  them  promise  rather  to  be  buried  un- 
der the  ruins  than  surrender.  But  from  this  dreadful 
trial  of  their  fidelity,  the  inhabitants  were  saved  by 
the  timely  interposition  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Hol- 
land. Mr  Elliot  the  British  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
and  Baron  Borsche  the  Prussian  envoy,  threatened  an 
immediate  attack  by  sea  and  land  on  Denmark,  if 
hostilities  should  proceed.  An  armistice  was  fixed, 
which  ended  in  a treaty  of  neutrality,  ratified  in  the 
course  of  1789. 

The  party  spirit  of  the  nation  had,  for  some  years, 
assumed  a milder  aspect ; and  the  questions  which  had 
been  agitated  between  ministers  and  their  opponents, 
though  they  furnished  matter  of  /.ealous  discussion, 
had  neither  involved  universal  enthusiasm,  nor  dege- 
nerated into  personal  rancour.  But  the  progress  of 
the  French  revolution  began  at  this  period  to  be 
viewed  by  the  British  natiou  with  an  eagerness,  that 
seemed  to  reawaken,  upon  the  subject  of  foreign  civil 
wars,  all  the  collision  of  opinions  which  had  engen- 
dered our  own.  The  event  was  foreign,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  its  principles  came  home  to  ourselves. 
By  the  genuine  Tories  of  England,  the  French  revo- 
lution, even  as  early  as  the  period  of  storming  the 
Bastilr,  was  regarded  as  a horrible  event,  which  would 
annihilate  France  as  a power  in  Europe,  and  consign 
to  similar  anarchy  anu  ruin  every  nation  whom  the 
contagion  of  her  politics  should  affect.  «•  France/* 
said  Mr  Burke,  when  lie  commented  on  this  event  in 
parliament,  “ France  is,  in  a political  light,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  expunged  from  the  system  of  Europe. 
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Were  we  abaolute  conquerors,  and  France  to  lie 
prostrate  at  our  feet,  wc  should  blush  to  impose 
upon  Frenchmen  terms  so  destructive  to  all  their  con- 
sequence as  a nation,  as  the  durance  they  had  im- 
posed upon  themselves.'*  He  was  indignant  that  any 
Englishmen  should  approve  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  astonished  that  they  should  compare  it  with 
our  own.  Ours  was  a revolution  not  made  but  pre- 
vented ; theirs  was  a tempest  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed ; the  principles  of  the  two  events  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  good  and  evil.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
delivered  by  Mr  Burke,  in  a debate  which  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  February  1790,  upon  a subject  which 
would  seem  to  have  no  direct  connection  with  the 
French  revolution  j (on  a question  of  the  army  esti- 
mates.) But  the  minds  of  men  were  full  of  this 
subject,  and  disposed  to  give  vent  to  tf^ir  opinions 
wherever  publicity  could  be  obtained.'  Mr  Fox  vin- 
dicated the  principles  of  the  great  event,  as  entirely 
those  which  h^d  produced  our  own  revolution  ; he 
hailed  the  emancipation  of  so  many  millions  of  men 
from  tyranny,  as  a glorious  era.  France,  it  was  own- 
ed, required  a new  constitution,  and  from  whom  had 
she  to  expect  it  i From  a king  at  the  head  of  his 
courtiers  ? From  Broglio,  at  the  head  of  the  army  ? 
From  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile  ? or,  from  that 
spirit  in  the  people  which  had  laid  the  Bastile  in 
ashes  i At  this  period,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Witidham, 
and  some  others,  who  had  formerly  sided  with  the 
opposition,  now  ceased  to  act  with  them  ; but  the 
opinions  which  Mr  Fcx  had  expressed,  were  sup- 
ported both  in  and  out  of  parliament  by  the  genera- 
lity of  those  who  had  maintained  the  doctrines  of 
Whiggism.  Of  these  arguments  and  speculations  re- 
specting the  French  revolution,  so  recent  in  the  pub- 
lic memory,  it  is  uecdless  to  give  any  account.  As 
the  tragedy  of  French  affairs  grew  deeper,  much  of 
• the, sanguine  hope  of  the  triumph  of  liberty  was  di- 
minished. But  in  justice  to  those  who  predicted  that 
final  triumph,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  we  re- 
covered our  rights  after  a Cromwell  and  two  suc- 
ceeding tyrants,  so  may  France  yet  recover  her's  after 
Bonaparte  and  his  successor.  The  followers  of  Mr 
Burke's  speculation  have  certainly  less  reason  to  ex- 
pect their  prediction  to  be  fulfilled,  that  France  is  to 
be  expunged  from  the  system  of  Europe. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  a message  from  his  Majesty 
announced  the  serious  intelligence  of  the  prospect 
of  a rupture  with  Spain.  In  1788,  a settlement  had 
been  made  by  some  of  our  countrymen  at  Nootka 
Sound,  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  about  the 
50th  degree  of  latitude.  The  ground  had  been  pur- 
chased from  the  natives  ; it  had  never  been  visited 
by  Spaniards.  In  the  month  of  May  1789,  two 
Spanish  ships  of  war  arrived  in  the  Sound,  and  mu- 
tual civilities  passed  between  the  Spanish  and  British 
officers  ; but,  after  a few  days,  the  Iphigenia  was 
seized  by  the  Spanish  commander's  orders ; the  offi- 
cers and  men  were  sent  on  board  the  Spanish  vessel, 
put  in  irons,  and  conveyed  to  a Spanish  port.  Ano- 
ther British  vessel  was  afterwards  esptured,  the 
crews  imprisoned,  and  the  cargoes  sold  without  for- 
mal condemnation.  Taking  possession  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Nootka  Sound,  the  Spanish  commander  de- 
clared, in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  that  all 
the  lands  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  GOth  degree 
4o 
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of  latitude,  belonged  to  Spain.  When  this  affair 
was  submitted  to  parliament,  addresses  were  present- 
ed to  his  Majesty,  and  a vote  of  credit  of  one  mil- 
lion passed  without  opposition.  The  British  govern- 
ment now  exhibited  at  once  the  firmness  of  its  cha- 
racter in  negotiation,  and  the  vastness  of  its  resources 
in  immediate  armaments. 

By  the  family  convention  still  subsisting  between 
the  houses  of  Bourbon,  France  was  bound  to  co- 
operate with  our  antagonist ; and  the  national  assem- 
bly, though  intent  on  other  matters,  voted  an  aid  of 
14-  ships  of  the  line.  But  the  court  of  Madrid  plain- 
ly saw  the  reluctance  of  the  French  nation  to  enter 
into  a war  with  England,  and  yielded  to  our  demands, 
which  were  immediate  restitution  and  indemnification. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  a convention  was  signed  at 
the  Escurial,  by  which  every  point  in  dispute  was 
settled.  The  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  was  re- 
stored, the  free  navigation  and  right  of  fishery  in  the 
southern  pacific  ocean  were  confirmed  to  Britain, 
and  a free  trade  on  the  American  coast  to  the  north 
of  the  Spanish  settlements,  unaccompanied,  however, 
by  any  formal  renunciation  of  sovereignty  on  the  part 
of  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  of  the  two 
powers  were  to  form  a settlement  nearer  to  Cape 
Horn  than  the  most  southerly  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. 

A new  parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  November. 
The  first  object  of  the  minister  was  to  provide  for 
the  expense  of  the  armament  against  Spain,  amount- 
ing to  L.  4,000,000 : he  proposed  to  obtain  a part 
of  this  sum  by  taking  half  a million  from  the  un- 
claimed dividends  in  the  bank  of  England.  But  this 
measure,  which  would  have  been  a direct  violation  of 
the  right  of  a chartered  body,  was  ably  and  success- 
fully opposed.  The  term  unclaimed  dividends,  in  re- 
ality meant,  unreceired  dividends  ; for  when  the  cre- 
ditors names  were  afterwards  published,  numbers  of 
claimants  came  forward,  who  had  been  ignorant  of 
what  the  bank  owed  them.. 

The  violence  of  political  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  the  French  revolution  had  been  kept  alive  by  the 
mighty  events  still  passing  in  France,  and  still  more 
by  the  publications  which  issued  from  the  presses  of 
both  countries.  Among  the  works  in  our  own  language, 
which  excited  the  strongest,  though  most  opposite, 
sentiments  of  enthusiasm,  were  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  by  the  French 
National  Assembly ; and  the  answer  to  that  work  by 
Thomas  Paine.  In  this  literary  controversy,  the  most 
romantic  and  chivalrous  principles  of  loyalty,  aud  a 
style  of  eloquence  dazzling,  and  often  electrifying, 
were  opposed  to  tiie  surly  republicanism  and  blunt 
declamation  of  the  American  school. 

Soon  after  the  winter  recess,  a bill  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  English  Catholics  from  the  legal  penal- 
ties still  in  existence  ; a humane  measure,  but  un- 
necessarily confined  to  such  Catholics  as  should  pro- 
test against  the  political  authority  of  the  pope.  Mr 
Wilber  force's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  legislature,  experienced  a 
rejection. 

Some  salutary  reformations  in  the  practical  laws 
«f  the  country,  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament- 
A bill,  originating  with  the  minority,  was  passed  for 
securing  the  freedom  of  elections  ; aud  another  for 
* prohibiting  the  attorney  general  :u  the  right  of  the 


crown,  or  any  individual  in  hit  own  right  from  dis-  Er.ui 
turbing  a possessor  in  bis  franchise. 

The  most  important  transaction  in  the  interns!  re- 
gulation  of  the  empire  regarded  Canada.  By  a bill 
which  Mr  Pitt  introduced,  the  constitution  of  that  lnL 
country  was  changed  from  the  arbitrary  form  which 
it  had  received  from  France;  the  habeas  corpujact 
was  introduced ; councils  nominated  by  the  sovereign, 
and  houses  of  assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  were 
established  in  the  two  governments  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada-  The  British  parliament  rnervisg 
a right  of  imposing  only  such  taxes  as  were  oeecs- 
sary  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  left 
the  raising  of  other  taxes,  and  the  disposal  of  all  taxes, 
to  the  respective  principal  legislatures. 

War  continued  to  rage  on  the  eastern  frootienof  Sun  a 
Europe,  between  the  Turkish,  Austrian,  andRus-1**** 
sian  arms.  By  the  peace  of  Reichenbach,  which 
was  mediated  (in  August  1790)  by  the  coons  of tBei' 
London  and  Berlin,  Austria  had  withdrawn  fron 
hostility  against  the  Porte  ; and,  elated  by  their  suc- 
cess, the  mediating  courts  now  demanded  of  Russia 
to  abandon  her  successful  career  against  the  Turks. 

The  Empress  Catharine  haughtily  replied,  that  die 
would  make  peace  or  war  with  whom  she  pirated, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  power.  Not 
choosing,  however,  to  provoke  too  far  those  self- 
created  arbiters,  she  secretly  intimated  her  willing* 
ness  to  conclude  a peace  with  Turkey,  on  conditwa 
of  retaining  the  country  eastward  of  the  Neuter,  a 
desert  tract  of  territory,  valuable  only  for  containing 
the  fortress  of  Oczacow.  This  offer  being  pcrcrap* 
torily  refused,  the  empress  broke  oft*  the  conference, 
and  determined  to  prosecute  the  war.  On  the  28th  Vrem- 
of  March,  Mr  Pitt  delivered  a message  from  hi*  no-  *l|^ 
jesty  to  the  House  of  Commons,  importing,  that  tfce 
endeavours  which  he  had  used  with  his  atlic*,  not  3*^ 
having  proved  successful,  his  majesty  thought  it  «•  ju6cm 
cessary,  in  order  to  add  weight  to  his  reprewuU- 
tions,  to  augment  his  naval  force.  In  the  debate 
which  ensued  upon  this  message,  Mr  Pitt  enlarged 
on  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, and  on  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  empire  mi 
the  general  scale.  Mr  Fox,  and  the  whole  party  of 
opposition,  strenuously  contended  against  the  pro* 
jeeted  war.  We  had  no  quarrel,  Mr  Fox  observed, 
with  the  Empress  of  Russia ; we  had  no  alliance  with 
Turkey.  It  was  the  absurd  pride  of  interference, 
that  prompted  us  to  hazard  a war,  which  could  only 
second  the  ambitious  policy  of  Prussia,  and  never 
could  promote  our  own  interests,  or  those  of  Eu- 
rope at  large.  The  Czarina  had  offered  to  cede  ail 
her  conquests,  but  a barren  desert,  containing 
valuable  fortress,  Oczakow  ; and  coold  it  be  serious- 
ly said,  that  the  balance  of  Europe  depended  on  Oc* 
zakow  being  possessed  by  the  Russians  or  the  Turks. 

The. policy  of  a war  with  Russia  on  such  ground* 
was  so  difficult  to  be  perceived  or  defended,  liu* 
though  the  minister  still  retained  the  majority  of 
votes,  they  fell  far  below  his  accustomed  number?. 
Encouraged  by  the  voice  of  public  opin.on,  btlk 
within  and  without  parliament,  Mr  Grey  proposed  a 
vote  of  censure  on  ministers*  for  their  precipitate 
conduct  respecting  Russia;  and  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  only  80  votes.  The  minister  was  thu* 
compelled  to  give  way  to  popular  opinion  : he  rece- 
ded from  his  ai  med  mediation,  after  a fleet  bad'bet* 
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InViio.  equipped1 — ad  vising  and  leaving  Turkey  to  conclude 
w w— ■»  a p<  ace  with  the  empress  on  the  terms  which  she  had 

liioMtill.  proposed. 

1792-  'p0  ^vcrt  t|je  attention  of  the  natiou  from  the  se- 

prwperoui  sere  invectives  on  the  failure  and  lolly  of  this  armed 
jut,  of  jti*  interference,  Mr  Pitt,  at  the  next  opening  uf  pnrlia- 
froiuM.  (January  1792,)  exhibited  the  most  flattering 

and  prosperous  display  of  the  national  finances.  The 
amount  of  the  revenue  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by 
L.  300,000,  and  the  whole  surplus  of  the  income 
onr  the  expenditure  was  L.  900,000,  leaving  room 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  more  burthen- 
some  taxes,  and  apply  L.  400,000  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  Our  exports  had  risen  to 
L.  20,  1 30,000  ; and  our  internal  trade  had  increased 
in  at  least  an  equal  proportion. 

Fox’*  bill  The  same  session  was  memorable  for  the  success 
re»pectiuj5  0f  a l>m  originating  with  Mr  Fox,  for  giving  juries 
tS*  power  a poWCT  of  judging  of  the  intention,  as  well  a*  fact, 
u in  deciding  upon  libels.  The  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  passed  the  commons  the  preceding  year, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  lords.  In  the  same  house, 
it  still  encountered  severe  opposition  ; the  law  lords, 
Thurlow,  Kenyon,  and  Bathurst,  pronouncing  it  a 
fundamental  subversion  of  English  jurisprudence. 
Lord  Camden  and  the  Marquis  of  LaD6downc,  with 
greater  strength  and  liberality,  contended,  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  had  been  inherent  in  our  laws 
and  practice.  Judge  Jeffreys  himself,  in  all  hi3  de- 
votion to  an  arbitrary  court,  had  been  of  this  opi- 
nion. To  whom,  said  Lord  Camden,  should  the 
judging  of  libels  be  confided,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, who  were  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press— 
the  judges,  or  the  people  of  England:  — the  juries 
were  the  people  of  England,  In  the  fierce  animosi* 
ty  of  political  opinions  which  had  recently  arisen, 
the  one  party  made  too  forcible  an  use  of  the  increa- 
sing horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  to  discouutc- 
xwtvof  uoce  all  reform  in  cur  constitution ; while  there  was 
>r  Friends  evidently,  on  the  other,  a spirit  of  lawless  disaffcc- 
tta  Peo.  tion,  cherished  by  a class  ol  the  British  public,  who 
f*  were  infected  by  the  republicanism  of  France.  Pro- 

fessing to  raise  a barrier  at  once  against  the  licenti- 
ousness, and  a popular  bulwark  in  favour  of  reform, 
a society,  called  the  Frieudsof  the  People,  was  form- 
ed. In  such  a mixed  society,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
pronounce  upon  the  general  wish  ; hot  of  the  leaders 
of  this  society,  many  were  unexceptionable,  and  some 
were  distinguished  political  characters.  One  of  them, 
Mr  Grey,  gave  notice  of  his  intentions,  to  move,  as 
formerly,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation : his  views  were  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
minister,  as  well  as  by  a majority  of  the  people.  Re- 
form, in  every  shape,  was  now  deprecated  by  that 
party  as  the  pretext  of  revolutionists,  and  the  cer- 
tain precursor  of  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 
In  a royal  proclamation  against  seditious  writings 
and  principles,  which  won  after  appeared,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  exhorted  to  vigilance,  and  the  people 
to  obedience;  and  loyal  addresses  of  answer  to  the 
proclamation,  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  were 
transmitted  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Amidst 
this  fear  of  the  infection  of  French  principles  and 
cruelty,  the  honors  and  disgraces  of  the  slave  trade 
were  not  suffered  to  be  erased  from  our  own  name  as 
a nation.  The  motion,  rrnewed  by  Mr  Wilberforce, 
for  abolishing  that  iniquitous  traffic,  was  rejected  in 
the  Lords,  even  though  softened  down  by  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr  Dundastor  a gradual  abolition, 


Before  we  take  a view  of  those  affairs,  in  Europe,  Britain* 
which  eventually  dispelled  all  the  pleasing  hopes  of  ‘ - — 1 1 
peace  ard  prosperity,  so  lately  held  out  in  tnc  lan- 
guage  of  the  throne,  it  is  necessary,  amoitg  the  events 
of  the  present  year,  to  notice  the  affairs  of  India.  Affair*  in 
Tippoo  Saib  had  concluded  a peace  with  the  East  l"**1*- 
India  company,  in  17&4  ; but,  within  a few  years,  a 
dispute  with  the  Rajah  of  Travanco re,  respecting 
two  forts  which  the  Dutch  had  sold  to  that  poten- 
tate, but  over  which  Tippoo  claimed  a feudal  sovc- 
reigr.ty,  involved  the  company,  as  allies  of  the  Ra- 
jah, once  more  in  hostilities  with  Tippoo.  The  war, 
which  was  renewed  in  1790,  was  this  year  terminated 
with  signal  success.  In  February,  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  invested  Scringapatam,  the  capital  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  and  the  prince's  affairs  seemed  so  desjJe-  - 
rate,  that  he  consented  to  peace,  on  terms  dictated 
by  the  conqueror.  These  were,  that  he  should  cede 
one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  British  and  their  al- 
lies ; pay  about  L.4,000,000  sterling,  to  indemnify 
their  expcnccs  in  the  war  ; release  all  prisoners,  and 
deliver  his  two  sons  as  hoitages  for  the  performance 
of  the  treaty. 

Before  the  news  of  these  distant  triumphs  reached  C jlihua 
us,  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  become  dark  and  por-  * f Aovtria 
lentous.  Oti  the  20th  of  April,  war  was  declared  by  ant*  I’niina 
the  French  National  Assembly,  against  the  king  of  • 

Hungary,  the  title  of  Emperor  being  yet  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Leopold  II.  In  July,  the  combined 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  entered  Franco,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  preceded 
by  that  dreadful  manifesto,  in  which  they  threatened 
to  punish  the  French  nation  as  rebels,  and  give  up 
Paris  to  military  execution,  unless  the  king  and  royal 
family  were  set  at  liberty..  For  two  months,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  though  conducted 
under  many  unprospcro'js  omens,  was  unchecked ; 
but,  on  the  20th  of  September,  Dumourier  repulsed 
him  on  the  heights  of  Walmy,  and  his  army,  thinned 
by  disease  and  famine,  began  their  retreat.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  not  only  had  the  French  do- 
minions been  evacuated  ; but  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  Luxembourg  and  Liege  except- 
ed, were  oveirun  by  the  republican  invaders. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Parisians,  alike  ferocious  in  °hnoxiou« 
their  fears  and  in  their  triumphs,  had  signalized  the  <*Jfcrctt  of 
10th  of  August  and  the  1st  day  of  September,  by  * C Frcn<f,~ 
massacres,  at  which  the  heart  freezes  in  the  recital,  on 
pretence  of  the  danger  which  was  threatened  by  the 
approaching  invaders.  In  November,  the  conven- 
tion, intoxicated  by  the  repulse  of  the  hostile  armies, 
passed  their  famous  decree  for  fraternizing  with  all 
nations  in  pursuit  of  liberty — for  annexing  the  Duchy 
of  Savoy  to  the  republic,  and  for  opening  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt.  The  event  of  the  10th  of 
August,  by  w hich  royally  in  France  was  abolished, 
was  deemed  sufficient  grounds  by  the  British  court 
for  recalling  our  ambassador.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor, though  no  longer  acknowledged,  remained  in 
England.  The  fraternizing  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  decree  respecting  the  Scheldt,  occasion- 
ed an  offer  of  our  assistance  to  be  made  to  the  States 
General  ; an  embargo  tube  laid  on  ail  vessels  freight- 
ed with  corn  to  France,  and  preparations  for  war  by 
land  and  sea. 

The  substance  of  his  majesty's  speech  when  par- 
liament next  assembled,  December  ISth,  was  to  de- 
clare the  necessity  of  putting  the  nation  in  a posture 
of  defence  against  internal  d/saffection,  and  cxtrntal 
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hostility.  The  usurping  government  of  France,  it 
was  declared,  had  shewn  their  contempt  of  the  rights 
■ of  neutral  nations  by  their  obnoxious  decrees  ; they 
had  in  particular  invaded  the  rights  of  our  allies,  the 
Dutch,  in  their  decree  for  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt. 

War  seemed  now  inevitable,  yet  France  still  held 
out  the  appearance  of  wishing  for  conciliation.  M. 
Chauvelin  waving  the  ceremony  of  his  being  recog- 
nized at  our  court,  informed  Lord  Grenville,  in  the 
name  of  the  executive  council  of  the  French  nation, 
that  France  would  not  attack  Holland  while  she  pre- 
served her  neutrality ; and  that  the  fraternizing  decree 
had  no  reference  to  England. 

With  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  Chauve- 
lin  argued,  that  his  country  having  rescued  Belgium 
from  the  yoke  of  Austria,  was  bound  to  restore  to 
the  Belgians  all  their  rights,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived.  The  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  these.  How  could  the  right  respecting 
the  Scheldt  be  excepted  ? particularly  when  it  was  of 
importance  only  to  those  who  were  deprived  of  it. 
The  English  government,  after  some  discussion  with 
Chauvelin,  notified,  that  their  conditions  of  peace 
were,  that  France  should  renounce  her  views  of  ag- 
gression, relinquish  her  conquests,  and  confine  her- 
self to  her  own  territory.  France  had  already  con- 
quered the  Netherlands,  yet  it  seems  to  hsve  been 
expected,  that  she  should  quietly  give  them  up. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  which 
had  been  for  some  time  anticipated,  occasioned  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  French  resident  from 
London.  It  contributed,  with  the  other  horrible 
transactions  of  France,  to  rouse  sensations  of  pity 
ami  indignation,  which  violently  disposed  the  people 
of  England  for  war. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  session  in  December  1792, 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  had  been  the  subject  of 
’ successive  debates.  On  the  12th  of  February,  a 
message  from  his  majesty  announced,  that  France  had 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch. 
Mr  Pitt  read  this  declaration  of  war,  and  endeavoured 
to  justify  the  British  government  from  its  individual 
charges.—'4  The  king  of  England  was  accused  of 
having  favoured  the  coalition.  Mr  Pitt  solemnly  de- 
nied the  charge.  His  majesty  had  recalled  his  am- 
bassador from  Paris  after  the  10th  of  August ; but 
it  was,”  said  the  minister,  " because  the  government  of 
France  was  from  that  day  a government  of  usurpa- 
tion. Chauveltn**  letters  of  credence  had  been  re- 
fused ; but  not  until  the  French  had  offered  repeated 
offences.  We  were  taxed  with  framing  the  alien 
bill ; it  was  a measure  of  self-defence  against  foreign 
incendiaries.  The  French  accused  us  of  prohibiting 
corn,  arms,  and  ammunition,  from  being  exported  to 
France;  that  too  was  a measure  of  self-defence  against 
the  designs  of  France,  avowedly  shewn  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Holland.  We  had  prohibited  the  influx  of 
assignats ; in  so  doing  we  had  only  shielded  our- 
selves against  a gigantic  system  of  swindling.  Lastly, 
vc  were  accused  of  having  prepared  an  armament  to 
disturb  the  French  operations  in  Belgium.  True,’* 
said  the  minister,  " wc  armed  in  our  own  defence  when 
France  shewed  contempt  of  our  allies;  but  we  sought 
not  to  disturb  their  operations  in  Belgium,  we  meant 
to  protect  Holland.” — He  concluded  by  moving  for 
an  address  to  support  his  majesty  in  the  war. 

Mr  Fox  opposed  the  address,  because  it  pledged 


the  house  to  an  indefinite  sanction  of  the  past  sod  fb-  Ik* 
ture  conduct  of  ministers.  He  proposed  as  an  amend*  — — 
ment  to  the  address,  that  the  house  should  promise  to 
support  the  throne,  in  bringing  France  to  such  term of  lTft 
pacification,  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  honour  of  Vnb* 
his  majesty's  crown,  the  interests  of  his  people,  and  ^ ***■ 
the  security  of  our  allies.  The  causes  of  war  alleged 
by  France,  he  did  not  pretend  to  justify  indiscrimi- 
nately. It  had  been  customary  with  France,  ereti 
under  her  ancient  government,  to  crowd  into  a mani- 
festo every  complaint,  solid  or  insignificant,  which 
could  be  mentioned  as  grounds  of  hostility  : but  the 
dismission  of  Chauvelin,  and  our  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  com  to  France,  (in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  1786,)  when  a supply^of  grain  was  per- 
mitted to  other  countries,  did  not  warrant  us  to  »y, 
that  the  war  was  pure  aggression  on  the  part  of 
France.  Mr  Fox  severely  censured  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  in  refusing  to  send  an  ambassador  to  France. 

Had  our  conduct  been  more  candid  and  conciliating, 
the  fate  of  Louis,  as  well  as  the  war,  might  have  been 
averted.  But  the  minister  negotiated  unofficially. 

What  benefit  could  arise  from  this  strange  distinction 
between  official  and  unofficial  negotiation,  Mr  Fox 
could  not  conceive ; but  had  we  negotiated,  (he  would 
ask,)  with  a real  and  conscientious  wish  for  peace! 

No ; we  remonstrated  against  accessions  of  territory, 
and  we  complained  of  the  violated  rights  of  oar  ally, 
but  we  proposed  nothing  that  we  could  rationally 
expect  to  be  conceded  as  a satisfaction.  We  pointed 
out  nothing  that  could  remove  the  alarm.  We  told 
them  to  abandon  their  conquests— to  withdraw  thrr 
troops  from  the  Netherlands.  While  they  were 
at  war  with  the  emperor,  such  a proposal  was  not  an 
offer  of  peace.  It  was  an  insult,  and  a pretext  for 
quarrel.  The  invasion  of  our  ally,  by  the  opening  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  was  set  forth  as  the  . 
grounds  of  war ; but  was  this  exclusive  navigation 
really  an  object  worthy  of  a war  ? Did  the  state*! 
general  think  it  such  ? had  they  asked  for  our  assis- 
tance i had  they  determined  to  assert  their  right  to 
the  Scheldt  by  force  of  arms  ? No,  they  had  not ! 

How  then  could  we  take  the  lead,  in  asserting  a claim 
in  which  wc  were  not  principals,  and  in  which  the 
principals  did  not  call  for  our  interposition.  At  to 
the  satisfaction  which  wc  sought,  viz.  the  restkutioo 
of  Belgium,  it  was  evidently  and  wholly  impossible 
to  be  admitted.  We  made  a pretence  of  the  balance 
of  Europe  to  justify  going  to  war,  but  had  we  not 
seen  France  invaded,  her  frontier  town  taken,  and  her 
capital  threatened,  without  speaking  of  the  balance  of 
Europe,  or  interfering  to  preserve  it.  Now,  when 
France  had  repelled  invasion,  we  discovered  that  Eu- 
rope was  in  danger.  This  was  the  language  of  men 
devoted,  not  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  to  the 
coalition  against  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  was  carried  on,  on  the  CtfFf* 
continent,  by  the  allied  powers  formerly  engaged, 18 
with  various  success.  The  French,  under  Dtimouner, 
entered  the  Dutch  territory  on  the  17th  of  Fcbroary» 
and  Breda,  the  fort  of  Klundert,  and  Gertruydfii- 
burgh,  surrendered  to  their  arms  ; but  at  the  city  of 
WtUiam&tadt  they  first  received  a check.  The  Eng- 
lish troops  under  the  Duke  of  York  having  debark- 
ed in  Holland,  entered  Wiliiamstadt  ; and  this  cir- 
cumstance, with  other  concurring  events,  turned  the 
tide  of  fortune  in  favour  of  the  allies.  The  successes 
of  the  lmperial^commanders,  Clair  fait  and  Cobourg, 
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Brink,  were  at  first  equally  illustrious.  The  latter  obliging 

Miranda  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  repassed 

iiobmUI*  t|jC  Maese,  and  defeated  Dumourier,  in  two  severe 
1/3,  encounters  at  Neerwinde  and  at  Fer  de  Louvain. 
The  French  now  retreated  from  Belgium,  pursued  by 
the  Tengcance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  defection  of 
Dumourier  left  the  French  army  in  a state  of  immi- 
nent penl,  from  which  the  genius  and  courage  of 
Dampierre,  with  difficulty,  recovered  it.  But  that 
enterprizing  commander,  advancing  from  his  camp  at 
iKJe  at  Famars,  attacked  the  allies  at  Quiverain,  where  he  was 
iivwaia.  defeated  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  and  where  he  him- 
self fell  in  the  action.  In  this  engagement,  the  English 
and  Hanoverians  turned  the  fortune  of  the  dayr  the 
Coldstream  guards  were  particularly  distinguished,  by 
charging  the  foremost  lines  of  the  French.  By  this 
success,  the  allies  were  enabled  to  besiege  Valen- 
JT"  »or-  c*en®e#»  which  surrendered  on  the  25th  of  July. 
'xtonto  Mentz  and  Condi,  about  the  same  time,  capitulated 
jiiUi.  to  the  confederates.  While  so  important  a mass  of 
the  allied  forces  kept  together,  nothing  could  with- 
stand their  efforts  ; but  unhappily  they  divided,  en- 
tertaining different  views  of  aggrandizement.  The 
British,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  forming  a distipet 
IT  o?  army  with  the  Dutch  and  * Hessians,  opened  the 
“‘L'k  trenches  before  Dunkirk  on  the  24th  of  August. 
The  works  were  carried  on,  though  with  trivial  ef- 
fect, till  the  6th  of  September,  when  the  covering 
army,  commanded  by  the  Hanoverian  Field  Marshal 
Frcytag,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  and  defeated  by 
the  French  General  Houchard;  a successful  sortie 
was  at  the  same  time  made  by  the  garrison,  and  the 
besieging  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  all  its  heavy  artillery.  On  her  own  element,  Bri- 
tain began  the  war  with  success.  Tobago  was  cap- 
tured by  a British  squadron  under  Admiral  LaForey. 
•cure  of  The  settlements  of  Fort  Jcrcmie,  and  Cape  St  Nichola 
•t  India  Mole  in  St  Domiogo,  also  surrendered  to  our  arms, 
ali.  The  small  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St  Pierre  became 
an  easy  prey  to  our  arms ; and,  in  the  East  Indies, 
we  became  masters  of  Pondicherry,  Fort  Mahic,  and 
other  settlements  of  the  French  on  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts.  A fallacious  hope,  for  a short 
time,  shone  upon  the  affairs  of  the  allies,  that  the  in- 
ternal distractions  of  the  French  would  afford  them 
effective  partizans  in  restoring  the  monarchy.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Girondine,  (the  less  ferocious  faction  of 
the  republicans,)  and  the  ascendency  of  the  terrorists, 
some  of  the  proscribed  deputies  fled  from  Paris,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  in  the  provinces. 
In  the  south,  a most  formidable  federation  against 
the  Jacobins  was  framed  by  the  three  cities  of  Mar- 
seilles, Lyons,  and  Toulon.  Lord  Hood  was  at  that 
time  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  him  the 
people  of  Toulon  and  the  French  Admiral  Frugoff 
negociated  to  surrender  the  town  and  the  shipping, 
of  His  Lordship  took  possession  of  both  in  the  name  of 

:o.  Louis  XVII.  solemnly  engaging  to  assist  in  restoring 

the  constitution  of  1789-  The  siege  of  this  place 
was  immediately  commenced  by  a large  army  of  the 
republicans,  with  all  the  advantages  of  having  the 
adjacent  country  subjected,  although  not  devoted,  to 
their  cause.  General  O’Hara,  who  had  reinforced 
the  garrison  with  troops  from  Gibraltar,  was  wound- 
ed and  made  prisoner  in  a sortie,  the  neighbouring 
forts  were  carried  by  the  enemy,  and  the  town  was 
bombarded  and  found  untenable.  Thousands  of  the 
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inhabitants  who  crowded  to  the  shore,  were  taken  on  Dr»u>p.  ^ 
board  the  English  ships  j but  many  more  thousands  — 
were  necessarily  abandoned  to  the  cruel  vengeance  of 
their  countrymen.  Of  15  French  ships  of  the  line 
which  had  surrendered  to  Lord  Hood,  only  three 
were  brought  off. 

The  session  of  parliament  of  1794  was  opened  on  P'°cetd- 
tbe  2lst  of  January.  As  the  avowed  object  of  the 
war  had  been  the  deliverance  of  our  allies,  and  secu- 
rity for  ourselves,  the  ministry  were  called  upon, 
by  their  opponents,  to  explain  why  they  had  suffered 
a period  of  time  to  pass  over,  when  the  arms  of  the 
allies  were  every  where  victorious,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  profit  by  success,  and  to  restore  the  blessings  of 
peace.  “ The  present  war,  (said  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  in  seconding  a motion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  for  addressing  his  majesty  to  make  a paci- 
fic attempt,)  was  undefined  in  its  principle  and  object. 

It  was  a war  of  extermination,  which,  if  continued 
upon  the  present  principles,  would  convert  France 
into  a great  military  school ; it  would  rouse  her  ut- 
most enthusiasm,  and  ultimately  shake  the  prosperity 
and  safety  of  these  kingdoms.”  To  these  almost  pro- 
phetic predictions,  ana  to  other  views  and  arguments,  - 
strongly  urged  during  this  session  by  Mr  Fox  and 
Mr  Whitbread,\the  answer  of  ministers  was  in  sub- 
stance : That  though  security  was  the  object  of  the 
war,  they  would  not  bind  themselves  to  define  the 
circumstances  which  might  be  allowed  to  constitute 
that  security;  that  the  war  held  out  every  probable 
hope  of  success  ; that  France  was  on  the  eve  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  could  not  long  resist  the  allied  powers ; 
and  finally,  that,  with  a seditious  faction  at  home, 
and  a foreign  enemy,  bent  on  subverting  our  mo- 
narchy, we  could  not  expect  refuge  from  danger, 
even  in  peace,  nor  were  peace  itself  desirable  and 
safe,  could  wc  treat  with  such  men  as  the  present  go- 
vernors of  France.  The  public  in  general  received 
implicitly  those  views  of  success  in  the  war.  They 
listened  to  the  descriptions  which  ministers  gave  of 
the  dangerous  conspiracy  hatched  by  the  reforming 
societies.  Parliament  was  induced  to  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus  act;  and  twelve  of  the  reforming  Trials  fer 
leaders  were  arrested  for  high  treason.  Of  the?c,  John  ‘edition. . 
Horne  Tooke  was  the  only  man  of  the  smallest  po- 
litical distinction.  Hardy,  a shoemaker;  Thelwall, 
an  itinerant  lecturer;  Holcroft,  a play. writer;  and 
others  of  less  note,  were  his  associates.  They  were 
indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey.  It  was  sought  to  be 
proved,  that  the  associations  in  question  had  armed 
themselves  against  the  government;  but  it  was  only 
proved,  that  a few  of  the  individuals  had  procured 
some  pike*  to  defend  themselves  against  the  mobs  at 
places  where  they  held  their  meeting.  Hardy  was 
first  tried  ; and  after  a trial  of  nine  days,  acquitted. 

Never  was  a verdict  considered  as  more  important  to 
public  liberty;  and  the  eloquence  of  Erakuie  never 
brought  more  reputation  to  himself,  or  on  the  legal 
profession,  than  on  tills  occasion.  The  verdict  in 
Hardy’s  case  clearly  predicted  the  acquittal  of  the 
other  reformers. 

Some  of  the  late  members  of  opposition,  who  had  Partial 
left  their  party  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  were  rhanv?«»n 
this  year  admitted  to  a share  in  the  administration.  ' 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  wa*  appointed  President  of  the 
Council;  Earl  Spencer,  L »rd  Privy  Seal;  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  third  Secretary  of  State  ; and  Mr  'SV*cd-_- 
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Drhaut.  Haro,  Secretary  at  War.  By  a subsequent  change*  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Nimegoen.  AttLelat*  1--4 
GrojicTiTi  ^*or^  Spenser  WM  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  ad-  ter  end  of  the  month  they  crossed  the  Waal,  Icantg  *— v* 

DS-k  ''roirahy,  and  Lord  bit* william  was  made  viceroy  of  a corps  to  protect  Nimeguen  ; but  the  towns  wueva. 

Ireland.  cuated  on  the  7th  of  November,  with  great  lou  wd 

The  military  and  naval  force  voted  for  the  service  confusion.  During  these  event*,  the  arm*  of  there- 
of the  year,  amounted  to  ^aChOCX),  including  85,000  public  were  equally  successful  in  all  directions, 
foreigners.  A great  augmentation  of  the  militia,  and  Clairfait,  after  successive  defeats,  was  obliged  to 
of  the  volunteer  fenciblc  corps,  took  place  ; and  the  cross  . the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  and  the  impend 
doubtful  expedient  was  resorted  to,  of  soliciting  vo-  troops  were  pursued  to  the  river  side  by  their  coo- 

luntary  subscriptions  by  a formal  letter,  written  by  querors.  On  the  side  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  Frcoch 

the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Lords  Lieutenants  armies  shared  similar  triumphs,  and  victory,  to  use tbr 

of  the  counties.  A treaty  was  concluded  with  the  language  of  Barrerc,  was  in  a state  of  permaotoce. 
king  of  Sardinia,  by  which  that  monarch  received  Amidst  these  disasters  by  land,  it  was  some  ewio-  .tdift. 
h subsidy  of  j£200,(XX)  a year  from  this  conn-  lation  that  our  navy,  supporteeband  even  exceeded 
try;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  his  Britannic  rna-  former  glory.  By  this  naval  superiority,  wc  were  ^ 
jesty  should  not  conclude  a peace  with  France,  with-  enabled  to  capture  the  islands  of  Martinique,  St  Luca, 
out  the  restoration  of  the  conquered  territories  of  and  Guadaloupe,  although  the  last  of  these  conquests 
Sardinia  being  made  a preliminary.  By  another  trea-  was  soon  after  recovered  by  the  French.  In  btfcru-^^' 
ty,  his  Prussian  majesty  was  to  maintain  <>2,000  men,  ary,  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  a great  proportion  ^ 
on  condition  of  receiving  from  Britain  L.  150,000 f of  the  inhabitants,  under  their  ancient  chief  Pad i, 
a month,  besides  L.  400,000  when  his  army  should  were  in  arms  against  the  French  convention,  wai  vi- 
be put  in  motion,  and  L.  100,000  on  their  return,  sited  by  Lord  Hood’s  squadron,  and,  in  a short  time, 

But  the  direction  and  command  of  these  costly  aux-  the  whole  island  submitted  to  the  English  and  their 
iliarics  was  still  to  be  vested  in  bis  Prussian  majes-  Corsican  adherents.  In  June,  the  representatives  of 
Proceed-  *7*  Gn  9th  of  April,  hit  majesty  the  empe-  the  whole  nation  assembled  at  Corsica;  voted  the 
in^tof  die  ror  Germany  arrived  at  Brussels,  to  take  the  su-  union  of  the  island  with  the  British  crown  ; ar.d  a 
hostile  ar-  prense  command  of  the  allied  forces.  On  the  16th,  constitutional  act  was  framed,  almost  exactly  umilir 
mie».  he  reviewed  them  on  the  heights  above  Cateau.  to  the  French  model  of  1791.  Sir  Gilbert  EKwt 
The  follow  ing  day  the  allies  proceeded  to  invest  Lao-  (since  Lord  Minto,)  assumed  the  power  and  title  of 
dreci,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Cobourg  viceroy; 

after  a siege  of  no  long  duration.  But  to  balance  In  the  month  of  May,  the  French  Brest  fleet  os-Vkct* 
the  success,  Piclwgru  Jrovc  the  army  of  Clairfait  der  admiral  Yillaret,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  a large  ^7^ 
from  Moucron,  ana  the  republicans  got  possession  convoy  from  America,  ventured  to  put  to  sea;  though 
of  Mcnin  and  Courtray.  In  June,  the  French,  under  it  was  known  that  Lord  Howe,  with  an  equal  force, 
Jourdan,  having  passed  the  Sombre,  and  laid  siege  to  was  cruizing  off  the  harbour  to  intercept  it.  Early 
Charleroi,  the  rrince  of  Cobourg  risked  a general  on  the  28th  of  May,  the  grand  fleets  of  the  two  dx- 
Battlcof  attack.  The  scene  of  the  important  battle  which  tions  came  in  view  of  each  ether,  and  on  the  first  of 
Fleuru*.  ensued  was  at  Flcurus,  memorable  for  the  total  de-  June,  after  Lord  Howe  had,  by  a series  of  masterly 
feat  of  the  allies.  Charleroi  and  Brussels  thus  fell,  manoeuvres,  gained  the  weather  gage,  they  came  to 
■without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  a close  and  desperate  conflict.  After  suffering  im- 
This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a succession  of  victories  rnense  carnage,  the  French  admiral  crowded  on,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Yprcs,  the  key  of  West  was  followed  by  all  the  ships  in  a condition  to  carry 
Flanders,  yielded  to  Moreau.  The  Duke  of  York  sail.  Six  remained  in  possession  of  the  British  ; but 
had  fatally  separated  from  the  confederates,  and  sta-  the  French  consoled  themselves  with  reflecting,  that 
tinned  himself  at  Touinay,  which  he  soon  found  un-  they  h*ad  saved  a convoy  of  160  merchant  men,  va- 
tenable,  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Antwerp,  lued  at  many  millions. 

ProgrcM  of  When  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  thus  de-  The  brilliant  successes  of  France  by  land,  had,  by  * 
the  French  ciJc<Jt  a body  of  10,000  men  under  Lord  Moira,  this  time,  rendered  most  of  the  neighbouring  powen 

which  landed  at  Ostend,  with  difficulty  reached  the  disposed  to  acknowledge  her  new  government,  and 

British  army  ; but  the  tide  of  the  war  was  too  strong-  some  of  them  even  to  court  her  alliance-  The  Grand 

ly  turned,  to  be  affected  by  so  small  a reinforcejnent.  Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  the  beginning  of  1795,  desert- 

Ostend,  Ghent,  Mons,  Oudmarde,  and  Neuport,  fell  ed  the  coalition.  Prussia  having  received  our  subn* 

in  rapid  succession  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  dy,  which  she  applied  to  acconplish  the  infamous 

and  the  whole  line  of  the  allies,  from  Antwerp  to  partition  of  Polaud,  soon  followed  the  same  conduct, 

Namur,  became  broken  and  defenceless.  The  Stadt-  concluded  a treaty  with  the  French,  and  mediated  a 

holder  in  vain  called  on  his  states  to  support  him  by  peace  between  the  republic  and  the  Landgrave  of 

a general  levy : disaffection  or  apathy  every  where  Hesse  Cassel.  Yet  amidst  all  these  unpromising 

prevailed.  Sluys  alone  made  a brave  resistance.  In  events,  the  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening ct 

the  mean  time,  the  strong  towns  in  the  French  terri-  the  next  session  of  parliament,  exhorted  a stremwu* 

tory,  .which  the  allies  still  possessed,  being  now  com-  continuation  of  the  war  ; and  every  motion  advanced 

plctcly  insulated,  quickly  reverted  to  tneir  former  by  the  oppnscrs  of  the  war,  was  negatived  by  tnuraph- 

possessors.  The  army  of  the  Duke  of  York  retreat-  ant  majorities.  In  these  debates,  however,  several  ic- 
ed in  August  to  Breda,  and  quickly  after  to  Bois  le  customed  supporters  of  the  minister,  sided  with  the  ps- 

Duc.  Pursued  by  Pichcgru  at  the  head  of  S0,(X)O  citic  party  in  the  commons  ; and  Mr  Wilberforcc,an* 

men,  they  next  retreated  across  the  Marse,  took  a fresh  bouncing  a total  change  in  his  views  of  the  necessity  of 

position  near  Grave,  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  contest,  took  the  lead  in  proposing  a negotiation. 

^ The  states  general  of  Holland  were  to  pay  £ 400,000  of  this  as  their  proportion. 
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Britain.  AloanofL. 4,600,000  was  guaranteed  by  parliament  to 
■ ' the  house  of  Austria.  The  force  voted  for  the  year 
^-•V***  amounted  to  100,000  seamen,  and  216,000  regular 
* * soldiers  and  militia,  exclusive  of  fcncibles  and  volun- 
teers, and  embodied  French  emigrants.  The  sums 
levied  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt,  rose  to  L.  40,000,000  ; nor  was  our 
expenditure  in  Ireland,  and  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, taken  into  this  account. 

Vinm  The  trial  of  Mr  Hastings,  so  remarkable  for  its 
tot?nr*  . importance,  for  the  talents  of  its  conductors,  and  for 
equitted.  tfjC  ^ngth  0f  its  duration,  was,  in  the  course  of  1795, 
brought  to  a conclusion.  He  was  acquitted  of  every 
branch  of  every  charge,  distinctly  and  severally, 
ferriage  In  the  month  of  April,  were  celebrated  the  nnp- 
frhe  tials  ofhis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
•nnceof  Princess  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 

a Brunswick.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  prince  was, 
after  some  agitation,  settled  at  L.  120,000,  exclusive 
of  the  rents  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  estimated  at 
L.  13,000.  Of  this  income,  L.  73, 0(X)  were  appro- 
priated to  the  liquidation  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
debts,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  appoint- 
edtino  of  *d  by  parliament.  For  some  time,  the  attention  and 
w Cat  ho*  fears  of  government  had  been  roused  by  the  importu- 
nate  and  impatient  clamours  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  restrictions  which  still  continued  to  gall 
that  numerous  class  of  subjects.  Baffled  in  their  ap- 
plications to  the  Irish  parliament,  the  Catholics  had 
met  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  addressed  the  sove- 
reign himself  in  a determined  and  energetic  manner. 
Ministers,  who  were  embarrassed  between  the  force 
and  justice  of  those  claims,  and  their  wishes  to  retain 
the  attachment  of  the  high  church  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, who  opposed  the  Catholic  emancipation,  seem 
to  have  adopted  a momentary  resolution  of  comply- 
ing with  the  demands  of  the  former  party.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land. His  inclination  to  healing  measures,  rendered 
his  appointment  universally  acceptable  to  the  Irish. 
The  depressed  influence  of  the  VV  hig  Protestants,  the 
friends  of  emancipation,  rose  in  the  Irish  parliament  ; 
and  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  drawn  up  by 
the  accustomed  advocates  of  their  rights,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  commons  with  little  opposition. 
But  the  joy  and  conciliation  occasioned  by  this  event, 
quickly  vanished.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  as  a necessary 
step  to  the  measure  of  emancipation,  had  bern  obli- 
ged to  dismiss  some  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  anti- 
catholic friends  of  ministers  in  Ireland.  Indignant 
at  this  change,  Mr  Bcrcsford  repaired  to  London, 
and  held  conferences  with  the  British  cabinet,  which 
. induced  a total  change  of  measures.  The  popular 
viceroy  was  recalled,  and  Lord  Camden  sent  in  his 
place.  The  Irish  parliament,  after  having  voted 
with  enthusiasm  an  approbation-  of  all  the  measures 
of  the  preceding  deputy,  now  rejected  the  bill  in  fa- 
vour of  their  Catholic  countrymen,  and  contributed, 
perhaps,  to  foster  the  seeds  of  a rebellion,  which  af- 
terwards deluged  the  country  with  blood, 
mpaign  The  retreat  of  the  allies  through  the  Netherlands 
HuJLmd.  and  Holland,  had  become  unavoidable  at  the  clu&e 
of  1794.  From  the  latter  country',  the  stadtholder 
and  his  family  made  their  escape  in  an  open  boat,  and 
arrived  iu  England.  The  whole  country  followed 
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the  example  of  the  Dutch  capital  in  submitting  to  Britain, 
the  French.  The  departure  of  the  Duke  of  York  _ - ' 

for  England,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  appeared  as  a 
signal,  that  the  British  despaired  of  preserving  Hol- 
land. The  shattered  remains  of  our  army,  during  a 
dreadful  winter,  retreated  through  Holland  towards 
Bremen,  which  they  reached  in  the  month  of  March, 
after  experiencing  incredible  hardships,  and  after  hav- 
ing traversed,  or  rather  fought  their  way  across  the  pro- 
vinces of  Utrecht,  Gucldcrland,  Overysscl,  and  Gro- 
ningen. The  campaign  of  1795  was,  however,  much 
less  disastrous  to  the  allies  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  By  a severe 
defeat  which  the  French  sustained  on  the  Rhine,  they 
were  driven  to  seek  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Maa- 
heira  and  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mcntr.i 
Both  Jourdan  and  Pichegru  were  driven  back  from 
the  Rhine  ; the  Imperialists  recovered  the  Palatinate; 

Manheim  was  reconquered ; and,  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  the  Austrians  had  been  sq  successful  as  to 
form  the  project  of  attacking  Luxembourg. 

The  declaration  of  the  Dutch  republic,  in  favour  War  with 
of  France,  was  thought  to  justify  Britain  in  making  Holland, 
reprisals.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  their  valua- 
ble settlement  at  the  Cape -of  Good  Hope,  surrender- 
ed to  Admiral  Elphiostonc. 

In  the  month  of  June,  an  unfortunate  descent  was  Espedithm 
made  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  by  an  army  of  some  *o  yuihc- 
thousand  emigrants,  who  were  debarked  from  a Bti-  ron  ***** 
tish  squadron  under  Sir  J.  Borlasc  Warren,  and  who, 
it  was  vainly  hoped,  would  revive  the  spirit  of  royalty, 
so  lately  crushed  in  La  Vendee.  But  their  force  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  republican  forces  of  Hoche. 

Their  leaders,  among  whom  were  the  venerable  bishop 
of  Dol,  and  the  gallant  and  young  Count  Sombreui), 
were  consigned  to  military  execution ; and  about 
60,000  stand  of  arms,  intended  for  the  expected  as- 
sociates in  the  cause  of  royalty,  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
hands. 

The  naval  events  of  the  year  were  not  important.  Nava! 

In  March,  an  indecisive  engagement  took  place  be-  *®»inu 
tween  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  Admiral 
Hotham,  and  the  French,  under  Admiral  Rtchery, 
in  which  the  enemy  lost  two  ships.of  the  line.  In 
the  month  of  June,  Admiral  Cornwallis,  with  only 
five  ships  of  the  line,  maintained  a running  fight,  for  a 
whole  day,  with  13  sail  of  the  enemy's  line,  without 
suffering  them  to  gain  , any  advantage.  The  same 
ships  ol  the  enemy  tell  in  with  Lord  Bridport*s  fleet, 
and  were  defeated  off  Port  L'Oricnt,  with  the  loss  of 
three  first  rates.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  French  re- 
covered Fort  Tiberon,  in  St  Domingo,  and  the 
islands  of  St  Eustatia,  and  St  Lucia. 

The  war,  although  supported  by  a powerful  parly  l*ar] lament 
in  the  country,  was,  by  this  time,  become  extreme-  meet*, 
ly  unpopular  among  the  lower  community.  A scar- 
city, at  the  same  time,  prevailed  throughout  the 
kingdom  ; and  such  was  the  state  of  the  poor,  that 
some  wretched  individuals  had  died  of  hunger.  In 
this  state  of  discontent,  the  multitude,  while  they  de- 
manded the  real  blessings  of  peace,  were  also  cla* 
morous  for  the  visionary  blessings  of  annual  parlia- 
ments, and  universal  suffrage;  and  the  associations 
formed  for  the  latter  objects,  had  grown  exceedingly 
bold  and  licentious,  f Parliament  met  on  the  29:h 


t That  which  wm  held  near  Islington,  *t  Copenhagen  House,  was  computed^to  collect,  at  one  time,  40,000  individual*^ 
but  the  most  of  them  were  mere  spectators. 
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i Britain.  Gf  October  1795,  a day  remarkable  for  the  disagree- 
■ — — 1 --  able  events  attending  it.  His  Majesty  was  beset  by 
CBl7°5Ilf  a furious  multitude,  in  passing  from  St  James’s:  a 
' stone  was  thrown  into  the  state  coach,  and  the  inter- 
Tumults  in  .position  of  the  horse  guards  was  necessary  to  pre- 
Loudon.  serve  his  person  from  the  insults  of  the  mob.  Ascri- 
bing this  ebullition  of  popular  fury  to  the  inflamma- 
tory influence  of  the  reforming  associations,  ministers 
- introduced  into  parliament  two  bills,  which  struck  at 
•the  meeting  of  the  disaffected,  and  enlarged  the  treason 
law,  and  enacted  severer  punishments  for  sedition. 
The  first  of  these  bills,  which  passed  the  peers,  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  pains  of  death 
were  attached,  not  merely  to  the  actual  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  but  to  the  guilt  of  speaking  or 
publishing  what  might  tend  to  produce  rebellion. 
By  the  other  bill,  which  Mr  Pitt  carried  through  the 
Commons,  a right  was  given  to  magistrates  to  dis- 
perse, at  their  pleasure,  any  meeting  suspected  of  se- 
ditious objects.  The  term  of  three  years  was  pre- 
scribed to  the  duration  of  these  acts.  The  financial 
business  of  the  session  necessarily  included  the  impo- 
sition of  fresh  taxes:  the  most  important  of  these  was 
one  on  legacies,  and  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  the 
already  assessed  taxes.  One  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand seamen  were  voted  for  the  year  1796,  and  two 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  men  for  the  land  service. 
A loan  was  negotiated  for  18  millions,  and  afterwards 
for  seven  millions  and  a half. 

Prospects  The  first  declaration  of  a pacific  disposition,  was 
of  a peace,  now  made  by  the  British  ministry,  in  the  fourth  year 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  return  of  a compara- 
tively mild  and  humane  system  in  France,  had,  for 
some  time,  taken  away  the  difficulty  of  having  no 
government,  with  whom  we  could  treat.  On  the  8th 
of  December  1795,  a message  from  his  majesty  an- 
nounced to  parliament  his  willingness  to  meet  any 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ; and  Mr  Pitt, 
in  consequence,  obtained  a vote  of  the  Commons, 
that  Great  Britain  might  now  safely  treat  with 
France.  It  was  objected,  by  his  opponents,  that 
this  cold  and  general  declaration  was  altogether  in- 
expressive of  a real  determination,  that  ministers 
■would  open  a treaty.  The  minister,  however,  could 
pledge  nimsclf  to  no  specific  promise  on  the  subject.- 
A commission  was  given  to  Mr  Wickham,  our  agent 
at  Basle,  to  sound  Mr  Bartholemi,  respecting  the 
willingness  of  the  French  government  to  come  to 
terms  ; but  the  declaration,  on  the  part  of  France, 
that  she  never  would  concede  Belgium,  put  an  im- 
mediate termination  to  the  affair. 

Mr  Wilberforce’s  animal  motion,  for  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  was  lost  for  want  of  numbers  to  con- 
stitute a house.  A humane  attempt,  by  Lord  Moira, 
to  obtain  a bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
met  with  no  better  success.  The  session  was  closed 
on  the  19th  of  May,  and,  in  a few  days  afterwards, 
parliament  was  dissolved. 

Campaign  On  the  continent,  this  year  was  signalized  by  the 
an  Italy.  most  awful  and  interesting  fluctuation  of  fortunes,  be- 
tween the  arms  of  France  and  our  allies.  Ou  the  side 
of  Italy,  it  is  true,  there  was  no  fluctuation  of  suc- 
cess. The  career  of  the  enemy  was  uniform.  Sardi- 
nia, Parma,  Modena,  and  Geuoa — the  Pope,  and  the 
king  of  Naples,  were  reduced  to  implore  and  pur- 
chase peace,  by  immense  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of 
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Ahe  victories  oPthe  French, obtained  by  a commander,  ) 1** 
(Bonaparte)  young,  and  hitherto  unknown  ia  tbe  ■— 
world ; but  who  has  since  chained  the  history  of  the 
age  to  his  biography.  l‘'“ 

In  Germany,  the  campaign  began  successfully  oo  iwTl 
tbe  side  of  tbe  French.  Morvau  and  Jourdan,  »u-  •g*.’ 
perseding  Picbegru  in  command,  penetrated  to  tbe*®?- 
very  heart  of  the  empire.  Moreau,  after  suemuve 
victories,  forced  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  sue  for 
peace ; while  Jourdan,  taking  the  route  of  Upper 
Suabia,  had  penetrated  to  Aonbcrg,  and  cvm  stretch- 
ed his  lines  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rat  bison.  At 
this  critical  period,  the  fortunes  of  Austria  were  re- 
stored by  tnc  gallantry  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  attacked  the  van  of  Jourdan,  and  following  up 
the  success  by  repeated  blows,  pursued  the  io vaderi 
back  to  the  Lower  RhiQe.  Moreau  was  compelled  Bang rf 
to  retire  by  the  fall  of  the  army  on  his  left*  and  pur-  Item, 
sued  for  300  miles,  a most  skilful  and  memorable  re- 
treat, in  the  face  of  a superior  enemy.  Oo  tbe  2d 
of  August,  a most  valuable  and  bloodless  conquest 
was  made  of  nine  Dutch  ships,  which  had  been  lent 
by  that  enemy  to  recover  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Their  commander,  Admiral  Lucas,  terrified  by  aSemds 
mutinous  spirit  among  his  crews,  yielded  tbe  fleet 
(without  firing  a shot)  to  the  summons  of  Admiral 
Elphinstone.  The  Dutch  pbssessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  including  their  settlements  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  fell  about  the  same  time  an  easy  prey  to  oar 
arms.  St  Lucia  was  recovered  by  General  Aber- 
cromby,  and  a formidable  insurrection  of  the  ne- 
groes was  quelled  in  Grenada  and  St  Vincent's, 
whilst  the  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  his 
fame  among  his  countrymen  in  Corsica*  inspired  the 
Gallic  faction  in  that  island,  a body  of  French, 
under  General  Cazette,  arrived  to  co-operate  with 
the  natives.  They  drove  our  troops  from  Battu, 
and  obliged  the  viceroy  and  the  fleet  to  take  a final 
leave  of  the  island. 

The  series  of  warlike  events  in  this  year,  was  con-lrmwt 
eluded  by  the  most  formidable  effort  that  was  ever  l**4 
made  by  France  in  the  course  of  the  century,  to  ia- 
vade  these  dominions.  On  the  2d  of  December,  fif- 
teen thousand  chosen  troops,  intended  to  act  with 
the  disaffected  in  Ireland,  were  embarked  at  Burst, 
accompanied  by  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  a num- 
ber of  frigates.  But  of  this  armament,  which  was 
overtaken  and  dispersed  by  a storm  soon  after  it  hid 
put  to  sea,  only  eight  two  deckers  reached  tbe  coa* 
of  Ireland.  They  appeared  off  Bantry  Bay,  but  were 
forced  from  that  station  by  another  tempest,  nar- 
rowly escaping  two  squadrons  of  our  navy.  They 
returned  to  France  with  the  lots  of  several  ships  « 
the  line. 

As  the  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempt  of  Mr  Wick-  Srr^ 
ham  to  open  a treaty  for  peace,  had  not  gained  to  ^ 
ministers  much  credit  for  pacific  intentions,  a more 
direct  negotiation  was  opened  some  months  after,  ifld 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  bun. 
His  plan  of  pacification,  however,  made  the  cession 
of  Belgium  to  the  emperor  an  indispentible  prelimi- 
nary ; and  on  declaring  that  he  was  empowered  to  treat 
on  no  other  terms,  his  lordship  was  ordered  by  the 
Directory,  to  depart  within  forty  eight  hours.  His 
stay  in  Pans  did  not  exceed  two  months,  dunsg 
which  time  the  Court  of  Madrid  issued  a proclama- 
tion of  war  against  Britain. 
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Mtd*.  The  minority  In  the  nett  setskm  of  parliament, 
made  the  severest  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of 
OssmsIH*  Lord  Malmesbury's  negotiation.  Mr  Fox  did  not 
ll*i*  hesitate  to  accuse  the  minister  of  insincerity  in  the 
whole  affair.  We  had  proposed  to  France  that  she 
should  cede  the  Netherlands,  when  we  well  knew 
that  France  would  consent  to  no  such  proposal. 
4i  The  war,”  he  said,  “ was  now  evidently  maintain- 
ed for  no  other  object  than  recovering  Belgium.” 
The  pacific  motions  of  the  opposition  were,  as  be- 
fore, overturned  by  large  majorities. 

1797.  After  the  failure  of  the  negotiation,  the  mutual 
language  of  the  French  and  English  governments 
breathed  irreconcileable  hatred.  The  French  utter- 
ed, as  usual,  their  unmeaning  threats  of  invasion. 
The  English  ministers,  anxious  to  unite  the  people, 
by  fear,  if  not  by  love,  favoured  and  propagated  the 
rumour  ; but,  from  the  universal  panic,  some  con- 
sequences followed,  which  the  government  neither 
wished  for,  nor  intended  to  produce. 

The  Bank  On  the  prospect  of  invasion,  the  people  had  been 
il  England  exhorted,  but  in  rain,  not  to  be  moved  by  a false 
liscooti-  alarm,  or  give  a blow  to  public  credit.  The  dimi- 
m thmir  nutjon  Gf  g0ld  became  greater  and  greater  every 
atptek.  day.  The  010  uPQn  *he  bank  continued  to  increase 
until  the  25th  of  February,  a day  that  will  long  be 
memorable,  as  the  last  on  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  compelled,  at  the  will  of  the  bearer,  to  pay 
its  promissory  notes  in  gold  and  silver.  Till  the 
evening  of  the  25th,  the  run  continued;  but,  on  the 
next  day,  though  it  was  Sunday,  an  order  was  is- 
sued from  the  privy  council,  requiring  the  directors 
of  the  bank  to  forbear  issuing  any  cash  in  payment, 
until  the  sense  of  parliament  could  betaken  upon  the 
subject.  A great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  assem- 
bled on  Monday  morning,  as  soon  as  the  doors  open- 
ed, were  presented  with  hand-bills,  announcing  the 
authority  by  which  the  stoppage  had  been  sanc- 
tioned. 

oeccd*  The  resemblance  of  this  stoppage  to  actual  bank- 
^ re-  ruptcy,  occurred  to  many  persons  who  were  not  ver- 
rciing  jed  in  the  modem  science  of  distinctions.  But  the 
; B-nV.  friends  to  ministers  boldly  denied  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  false  notion,  of  the  bank  being 
unable  to  make  their  payments  in  gold.  They  said, 
that  it  was  a great  measure  of  state,  produced  by  the 
caution  of  the  minister,  that  too  great  a drain  of 
gold  should  not  be  made.  They  accused  the  Jaco- 
bins of  having  caused  a distrust  of  the  bank,  and  of 
having  formed  a design  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the 
country,  by  persuading  the  people  that  gold  was  pre- 
ferable to  bank  notes.  It  is  with  paiu  that  wc  no- 
tice the  well-intentioned  mind  of  Wilbcrforc*  himself, 
led  away  by  this  senseless  clamour.  In  the  first  de- 
bate upon  the  subject,  he  attributed  much  of  the 
public  calamity  to  the  conduct  of  the  opposition. 
Iu  answer  to  thu,  Mr  Fox  said,  that  it  reminded 
Jhim  of  a.  seme  in  Ben  Jonson,  where  it  appears,  that 
«n  impostor  had  played  his  tricks  very  successfully 
for  a long  time  upon  his  dupes ; and  when  he  was 
detected,  the  dupes  became  very  angry,  not  at  the 
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impostor,  but  those  who  bad  deleted  him.  The  Briialn^ 
consequences  which  have  since  resulted  From  the  or- 
tier  to  stop  bank  payments  in  cash,  the  depreciation  v 
and  the  deluge  of  paper  currency  were  then  predict- 
ed ; but,  being  Jacobin  predictions,  it  was  resolved, 
that  they  should  not  be  believed.*  The  fact,  of  the 
bank  directors  having  sheltered  their  stoppage  under 
an  order  of  the  privy  council,  however  glaring,  was 
most  shamefully  denied  by  the  directors,  heyeral 
days  before  the  bank  stopt  its  payments,  the  direc- 
tors, observing  with  great  uneasiness  the  large  and 
constant  decrease  in  their  cash,  held  a particular 
consultation  on  the  subject  ; and  perceiving  that 
their  cash  was  reduced  to  a certain  sum,  tliey  came 
to  a resolution  to  go  to  Mr  Pitt,  and  tell  him 
how  they  were  circumstanced.  They  did  so;  anJ 
Mr  Pitt,  seeing  that  the  peal  of  alarm  about  in- 
vasion, which  it  had  suited  the  views  of  ministers  to 
ring,  had  produced  more  serious  effects  than  he  had 
foreseen,  observed,  that  the  alarm  of  invasion  was 
now  become  much  more  general  than  he  could  sec 
necessary.  They  then  pressed  Mr  Pitt  to  make 
some  declaration  in  parliament,  which  should  ease  the 
public  mind.  In  the  24th  of  February,  they  had  an- 
other interview  with  Mr  Pitt.  On  a report  by  a 
committee  of  their  whole  court,  it  was  declared  that 
the  cash  was  going  ; which  gave  such  an  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  the  house,  that  no  time  was  lost  in  send- 
ing a deputation  to  Mr  Pitt,  to  ask  him  how  far  they 
might  venture  to  go  in  paying  cash,  and  “ when  he 
would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere.” 

On  the  27th  of  February,  Mr  Pitt  gave  notice  of  a commit- 
a motion  to  be  made  next  day,  for  the  appointment  tee  ap- 
of  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  solvency  of  the  P0111?***  f° 
Bank,  and  also  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  oeces-  ^the^ sob" 
aity  of  continuing  to  prohibit  their  money -pay menu,  vency  of 
The  opposition  members  strongly  contended  for  an  the  uank. 
inquiry  mto  the  causes  of  the  necessity  of  thia  mea- 
sure. Here,  they  said,  is  an  open  acknowledgment, 
that  the  government  has  been  obliged  to  interrupt 
the  right  of  the  subject,  the  right  of  the  holders  of 
notes,  to  demand  payment  in  gold  and  silver,  yet  a 
remedy  is  attempted  without  examining  the  cause  of 
this  evil.  Their  motions  for  full  inquiry  shared  the 
general  fate  of  the  proposals  of  the  same  party.  A 
committee,  chosen  by  the  ministerial  party,  was  ap- 
pointed, for  the  object,  as  Mr  Pitt  said,  of  ascertain- 
ing that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  were  not  in  a dan- 
gerous state.  They  were  not,  he  added,  by  any 
means  called  upon  to  push  their  inquiries  into  cir- 
cumstances, the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  attend- 
ed with  temporary  injury  to  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  with  permanent  embarrasaost  at  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank.  This  secret  and  delicate  com- 
mittee seemed,  indeed,  to  understand  the  lesson  that 
was  set  to  them : they  made  no  inquiries  about  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  bank  ; tliey  only 
compared  the  bank  notes  of  tbeir  creditors  with  the 
money  that  was  due  to  them  by  government.  When 
the  reports  of  this  committee  were  brought  up,f 
which  Mr  Pitt  called  highly  consoling,  the  ministers 


* Mr  Sheridan  satd,  that  he  wu  convinced,  that  if  the  bank  was  not  able  to  resume  its  payments  immediately,  he  foresaw 
It  never  would  be  able  afterwards  to  defray  its  outstanding  engagements  in  cash.  The  suspension  of  cash  payments,  he  pre. 
dieted,  would  produce  the  is«us  of  a much  greater  quantity  of  paper. 

+ The  first  report  of  the  committer.  March  3d,  I7B7,  was  as  follows:  Your  committee  hare  examined  the  tots!  amoont  of 
•ut standing  demands  on  the  Bunk  of  England,  and  likewise  of  tbs  funds  for  discharging  the  same,  and  think  U their  duty, 
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, Bnuin-  t assumed  a high  tone.  Lord  Hawkesbury  spoke  ex- 
( -*1  uhingly  of  paper.  It  is  not  only,  said  his  lordship, 

• fokofIII.  m cleaner,  neater,  and  more  portable  medium  to  rc- 
' * present  property,  but  it  is  the  essence  of  wealth  it* 
sell.  The  flourishing  state  of  our  commerce,  is  the 
cause  of  this  inability  to  produce  specie  to  answer 
the  demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr  She- 
ridan called  upon  gentlemen,  if  this  was  the  case,  to 
explain  how  it  happened,  that  the  public  were  of 
this  opinion,  and  yet  rejected  it.  The  public  like 
bank  notes  as  well  as  guineas ; and  yet,  while  mini* 
stem  asserted  this,  they  passed  a law  to  protect  the 
Bank  against  the  demands  of  that  public.  They 
passed  a law  to  compel  that  public  to  take  the  pa- 
per, winch  it  was  pretended  was  as  popular  as  gold. 
State  of  the  The  statement  of  the  Bank  clearly  ascertained 
their  solvency  in  paper : but  with  regard  to  thpir 
February  P°wcr»  or  the  prospect  of  power,  of  renewing  their 
1797,  ^ payments  in  money,  it  was  far  from  satisfactory. 

According  to  the  state  of  their  finances,  they  stood 
thus  on  the  25th  of  February  : 


disprove,  that  the  advances  of  the  Bank  to  govern.  ln-t 
ment,  the  consequences  of  an  expensive  war,  had  «.  — -w 
cationed  an  issue  of  paper  too  much  di>prupornoned  G***4*' 
to  the  solid  money  of  the  country  ; that  ibe  whole  ’ 
system  of  our  finances  was  a paper  system,  and  that 
it  had  been  stretched  to  a dangerous  length. 

In  estimating  the  finances  of  the  year,  Mt  Pat 
stated,  that  the  loan  which  he  should  require  wuuld  (a  de- 
amount  to  eighteen  millions,  besides  five  auUicoi  and  T**- 
a half  of  exchequer  bUls,  and  thirteen  millions  aoda 
half  of  navy  bills,  which  he  proposed  to  fund. 

Three  millions  were  raised  for  the  assistance  of  our 
allies.  A levy  of  15,000  seamen  was  ordered  to  be 
raised  upon  the  different  panshes ; a supplerouiCiry 
militia,  to  the  number  of  GO,  J00,  ar.d  a force  oi  20,000 
irregular  volunteer  cavalry,  was  expected  to  be  r arsed 
by  an  act,  which  obliged  the  owners  of  pleasure 
horses  to  furnish  a certain  proportion  of  horsem® 
for  the  militia.  The  general  fear  had  hardly  been 
quieted  upon  the  subject  of  public  credit,  wheu  it 
was  awakened  by  a still  more  alarming  danger.  This 
was  a mutiny  on  board  the  channel  fleet,  which  broke 
out  in  the  month  of  ApriL 

The  fleet  being  entirely  in  possession  of  the  tea*  kUw  r 
men,  delegates  met  from  all  the  ship*  in  Lord1^**- 
Howe’s  cabin.  Two  petitions  were  presented,  in 
respectful  but  firm  language, — one  to  the  Home 
of  Commons,  the  other  to  the  Board  of  Admiral- 
ty,—demanding  a small  mcreaac  of  pay,  and  of 
the  Greenwich  pensions,  and  a redress  of  some  grie- 
vances ; in  all  very  reasonable  demands.  These  were 
readily  granted  by  government,  and  order  was  re- 
stored without  a drop  of  blood  being  shed.  A re- 
volt of  a more  licentious  nature  broke  out  soou  after 
in  the  fleet  at  the  More,  wncre  the  seamen,  on  the 
refusal  of  their  demands,  seized  some  vessels  laden 
with  provisions,  and,  mooring  their  ships  across  the 
Thames,  threatened  to  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  mciro^-ohs. 
Government,  to  guard  against  the  worst  extreme*  to  wW* 
which  the  mutineers  threatened  to  prucecd,  ordered  ***  *'  ' 
all  the  buoys  to  be  removed  from  liic  mouth  of  the  ^ ^ 
Thames,  whilst  furnaces,  and  red-hot  shot,  were  kept 
in  readiness  at  Sheerness,  and  at  Tilbury,  in  case  of 
the  forts  being  attacked.  The  firmness  of  govern- 
ment in  persisting  to  refuse  their  demands,  finally 
prevailed  over  these  improvident  and  misguided  in- 
surgents, who  at  length  struck  the  red  flag  of  muti- 
ny, and,  after  struggles  on  board  several  of  the  ship* 
the  ringleaders  (of  whom  the  chief  was  Richard 


Amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  ^8, 640,250 

Bills  and  notes  discounted, — cash  andl  . lft. 
bullion,-— petty  cash  in  the  house,  J * * 

Difference, £ 4,458,850 

In  this  statement,  the  comparative  amount  of  the 
discounted  bills,  and  of  the  coin  and  bullion,  were 
nut  given.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  public ; 
for  the  main,  point  on  which  the  public  alarm  had 
been  grounded,  was  the  inability  of  the  Bank  as  to 
real,  not  nominal  money.  * A tabic  was  indeed 
drawn  up  by  a Mr  Allardyce,  from  which  the  coin 
and  bullion  of  the  Bank,  at  their  stoppage,  was  said 
to  be  £ 1,272,000.  This  was  said  to  be  ascertained, 
from  a statement  of  proportionate  increase  or  dimi 
Button  of  the  cash  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  for  dis- 
tinct periods  in  several  years.  But  the  direct  sum 
of  their  cash  and  bullion  was  not  given  in  by  the 
bankers.  Allowing,  however,  that  this  sum  did  ex- 
ist in  cash  and  bullion  at  the  period  of  stoppage,  it 
gave  but  a scanty  prospect  of  their  speedy  resump- 
tion of  solid  payments. 

Mr  Pitt  was  charged  with  having  drained  the  mo- 
ney from  the  Bank,  and  sent  it  abroad  in  subsidies. 
He  replied,  that  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Bank,  or  nearly  60,  were  transactions  in  paper.  This 
answer  certainly  repelled  the  direct  censure,  that  he 
had  drained  the  Bank  of  gold ; but  it  still  did  not 


without  loss  of  time,  to  state  those  total  amounts,  and  to  report  tha  total  result  thereof.  Your  committee  find,  upon  *ocb 
examination,  that  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  demands  on  the  Bank,  on  the  2 5th  of  February  last,  (to  which  day  the  a** 
counts  could  be  completely  made  up,)  was  £ 13,770,390;  and  that  the  total  amount  of  the  funds  for  discharging  those  de- 
mands, (not  including  the  permanent  debt  due  from  government  of  £11,686,800,  which  bear*  the  interest  of  3 ft*  «**■! 
was.  on  the  some  25th  day  of  February  last,  £ 17,597,280:  and  that  the  result  is,  that  there  was,  on  the  25th  day  of  Pefcrus- 
ry  last,  a surplus  of  effects  belonging  to  the  Bank,  beyond  the  amount  of  their  debts,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £3.£2tM*M, 
exclusive  of  the  above-mentioned  permanent  debt  of  £ 11,686,800,  due  from  government.  And  your  committee  farther  repre- 
sent, that,  since  the  25th  of  February  last,  considerable  issues  have  been  made  by  tbe  Bank  in  bank  notes,  both  open 
government  securities,  and  in  discounting  bills,  the  particulars  of  which  could  not  immediately  be  made  up  ; but  as  thaw  u- 
sum  appear  to  your  committee  to  have  been  made  upon  corresponding  securities,  taken  with  the  usual  care  and  attention,  tb* 
actuiii  balance  in  favour  of  the  Bauk  did  not  appear  to  your  committee  to  huve  been  thereby  diminished^—' The  second  report, 
Tuesday,  7th  March,  thus  concludes  : Hint,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  confirmation  and  eootimuftce, 
for  a time  to  be  limited,  of  the  measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  ordfers  of  council  on  the  26th  of  Februarj  last,  suhmituaf 
to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  determine  for  what  limited  time  it  may  be  necessary  that  those  measures  should  be  conti- 
nued. 

• The  nation,  that  is,  the  part  of  tbe  nation  who  had  hank  notes,  were  the  creditors  of  the  Bank ; they  were  now  comptQrd 
to  take  paper  currency  in  discharge  of  a debt.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr  Burke  says,—'*  As  soon  as  a nation  compels  a credit*: 
to  take  paper  currency  in  discharge  of  his  debt,  thence  is  a bankruptcy.” 
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Briuia,  Parker)  were  seized  by  the  loyal  part  of  tbc  crews, 
and  put  to  death  after  a solemn  trial. 

But  the  gallantry  and  success  of  our  seamen  form- 
ed. during  this  year,  a brilliant  contrast  to  their  tem- 
porary dereliction  of  duty.  On  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, Admiral  Jem*,  while  cruizing  off  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent, on  the  coa't  of  Portugal,  with  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line,  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  a 
powerful  Spanish  fleet,  which  was  found  to  consist 
of  twenty  seven  sbipu  of  the  line.  Unintimidated  by 
superior  numbers,  the  British  admiral  bore  down 
upon  thememy  with  a press  of  sail,  and,  after  passing 
with  electric  celerity  through  their  line  before  it  was 
yet  formed,  tacked  about,  and  separated  one-third  of 
them  from  the  main  body.  After  a furious  engage- 
ment of  four  hours,  he  captured  two  ships  of  112 
guns  each,  one  of  84,  and  one  of  74.  Only  300  of 
the  victors  were  lost  in  this  memorable  battle ; while 
the  loss  of  the  Spaniards,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  could  not  be  less  than  6000.  The  ho- 
nour  of  a peerage  was  deservedly  bestowed  on  Sir  J. 
Jervis,  and  the  title  of  St  Vincent  commemorated 
the  scene  of  his  glory. 

silnre  nf  fn  the  course  of  tne  summer,  an  unsuccessful  at- 
5 |mpt  lcn*Pt  wa>  ma(k  uP°n  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  by  a 
* body  of  men  that  were  landed  from  the  squadron  of 
Nelson,  who  had  eminently  distinguished  himself  in 
the  late  action.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
storm  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  assailants  were 
suffered  to  retire  to  their  ships,  rather  from  the  re- 
spect t han  the  fear  which  the  Spaniards  felt  for  their 
rash  valour.  But  the  affair  cost  nearly  as  many 
lives  as  the  splendid  victory  of  St  Vincent,  besides 
the  lives  of  some  brave  officers,  and  the  arm  of  Nel- 
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The  Dutch  fleet,  which  had  long  been  blocked  up 
in  the  Texrl  by  Admiral  Duncan,  ventured  out  in 
the  month  of  October,  when  the  British  had  retired 
fur  the  purpose  of  refitting.  But  Duncan  hastily 
returned  from  Yarmouth,  and  found  the  Dutch  fleet, 
under  De  Winter,  amounting  to  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  drawn  up  off  the  coast,  adjacent  to  the  village 
of  Camperdown.  By  the  accustomed  manoeuvre  of 
breaking  the  hostile  line,  he  engaged  the  main  body 
under  De  Winter  alone,  and  prevented  his  retreat  j 
while  Stonry,  the  Dutch  vice-admiral,  fled  basely, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  division,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  entered  the 
Texcl  in  safety.  De  Winter,  with  all  his  remain- 
ing crews,  fought  with  desperation,  but  at  length 
was  compelled  to  strike,  with  eight  others  of  his  line, 
and  two  frigates,  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
British.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  great,  but 
on  the  tide  of  the  Dutch  it  was  terrible,  five  hun- 
dred men  being  killed  or  wounded  on  board  two  of 
then  ships  only. 

Early  in  this  year,  Trinidad  was  captured  by  a 
force  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  a fleet  un- 
der Admiral  Harvey.  In  the  Gulf  of  Pant,  the 
Spaniards  set  fire  to  a fleet  of  four  ships  of  the  line, 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  captors, 
but  one  of  them  escaped  the  conflagration. 

After  the  last  disastrous  campaign  of  1796,  the 
Austrian  armies  in  Italy  were  reinforced  with  asto- 
nishing promptitude,  and  the  imperial  general,  Al- 
vmgi,  had  even  forced  the  French  to  fall  back.  It 
was  titen  that  Bonaparte  assumed  the  command  of 


the  army  in  Italy,  and  completely  beat  the  Austri*  Hritain. 
ans  at  Rivoli.  Mantua  was  by  the  issue  of  this  cn-  ^ 

gagement  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  the  shattered  jif*1*** 
remains  of  the  Austrians  retired  across  the  Adige, 
or  retreated  to  Trent.  Bonaparte  then  advanced 
against  the  Papal  forces,  and  carrying  his  arms  to 
Tolentino,  reduced  his  holiness  to  sign  a humiliating 
peace  at  that  place,  as  the  price  ol  which  he  paid 
30,000,000  iivres,  and  the  most  valuable  manuscripts, 
statues,  and  pictures,  in  his  dominions. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  the  Austrians  were  5ucc^ael 
again  enabled  to  take  the  field,  in  considerable  force,  ,.f  the 
under  the  Archduke  Charles.  But  in  the  face  of  French  un- 
their  reinforced  army,  Bonaparte  passed  the  Taglia-  ^er  ®on*4’ 
mento,  and  gaining  a succession  of  victories,  com- 
pelled  the  Archduke  to  retreat  towards  the  Vene- 
tian territory.  leaving  Palma,  Nuova,  Udine,  and 
the  adjacent  territory,  to  the  mercy  of  the  French. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  soon  after  entered  the 
Austrian  dominions,  Friuli,  and  the  garrison  of  Gra- 
disca.  having  surrendered,  Triest,  the  chief  town 
of  Camiola,  and  the  whole  province  of  Istria,  bor- 
dering on  the  Adriatic,  were  added  to  the  republi- 
can conquests.  The  French  armies  continued  to  ad- 
vance to  within  120  miles  of  Vienna,  when  the  Arch- 
duke accepted  a suspension  of  arms.  The  prelimi-  Treaty  of 
nanes  of  a peace  between  France  and  Austria  were  L**'bcn,be- 
signed  at  Lroben  in  Stiria,  in  April,  and  a defim-  5"reeV*w . 
tive  treaty  in  the  following  October.  By  this  treaty,  ^J^iian*. 
the  emperor  completely  renounced  the  Netherlands*  ' 
and  acknowledged  the  Cisalpine  republic,  erected  on 
the  French  conquests  in  Italy.  By  this  event,  Eng- 
land'was  left  to  combat  alone  with  an  enemy  which 
had,  by  force  or  intimidation,  withdrawn  Prussia, 

Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Italian  States, 
from  our  alliance.  Ministers,  cither  intimidated  at 
the  alarming  solitude  in  which  we  now  stood  at  the 
opponents  of  France,  or  desiring  to  throw  the  odi- 
um of  the  war  upon  our  enemies,  announced,  for  the 
third  time,  their  inclination  for  peace.  An  answer  N*goiia- 
was  returned  by  the  French  Directory,  expressing  cioo«  for 
an  equal  desire  for  peace,  but  requiring  that  the  ne-  peace  un- 
got iaiion  should  be  for  a definitive  treaty.  Lord 
Malmesbury  arrived  at  Lisle,  and  was  there  met  by  *hne»bo- 
three  French  plenipotentiaries,  ( Messrs  Latourueur, 

Maret.aod  Pleville.)  By  accepting  French  passports, 
purporting  that  he  was  received  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating a definitive  treaty,  the  British  government 
certainly  had  virtually  acknowledged  that  his  Lord- 
ship  was  invested  with  powers  for  more  than  a preli- 
minary treaty.  After  a residence  of  two  months  at 
Lisle,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  by  an  order 
from  the  Directory  for  hts  Lordship  to  depart.  The 
French  complaining  that  he  was  not  invested  with 
sufficient  powers,  and  the  British  complaining  that 
the  Directory  had  demanded  a restitution  of  asll  that 
we  had  conquered  from  them  and  their  allies  iu  the 
course  of  the  war. 

Tired  with  an  unavailing  contest  against  the  mini-  secewion 
steins  uniform  majorities,  the  chief  speakers  of  the  Qf  theop- 
opposition  absented  themselves  from  most  of  the  de-  position 
bates  in  the  session  of  1797-8-  Mr  Fox,  however,  members 
took  bis  place  on  some  occasions  of  peculiar  import-  [f°m  par* 
ance,— he  strongly  combated  the  minister's  plan  of  * 

finance  for  1798,  which  included  the  imposition  of 
the  triple  assessed  taxes,  and  he  gave  his  support  to 
the  yet  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Mr  Wilberforcc  for 
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Britain'  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade.  In  resist  - 
* ing  the  unpopular  assessed  taxes,  the  minister  was 

11  a,u'^  hf  50  many  objection*,  that  he  wai  forced 
to  modify  them  by  numerous  alleviations,  adapted  to 
particular  cases.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
fell  three  millions  short  of  their  expected  produce  ; 
and  Mr  Pitt,  in  his  second  budget  for  the  year,  was 
obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  fresh  burthens 
on  tne  exports  and  imports  of  the  country.  To 
these,  and  other  resources,  was  added  a scheme  of 
voluntary  contributions,  of  which  the  eventual  pro- 
duct was  a million  and  a half.  As  the  country  was 
now  confidently  menaced  by  the  French  with  inva- 
sion, the  army  and  navy  were  powerfully  recruited, 
while  volunteer  associations,  which  had  already  been 
formed  throughout  the  country,  became  more  nume- 
rous and  assiduous  in  their  application  to  doty. 
These  threats  of  invasion,  as  far  as  it  related  to  Bri- 
tain  itself,  was  rather  calculated  to  rouse  the  spirit 
than  the  fears  of  a free  and  armed  people  ; but  the 
state  of  Ireland  materially  aggravated  our  danger. 
Since  the  refusal  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  the  recal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  from  the  viceroyal- 
ty, the  g«yat  mass  of  the  society  denominated  the 
United  Irishmen,  had  been  initiated  in  a secret  con- 
spiracy against  the  government,  which  before  had 
been  far  from  general,  but  confined  to  the  views 
and  designs  of  a few  of  its  individuals.  By  the  sys- 
tem of  severity  which  was  pursued  in  attempting 
to  discover  the  machinations  of  this  society— by  the 
use  of  torture  to  elicit  confessions  of  those  implicat- 
ed in  it,  and  by  the  distinguishing  persecution  set  on 
foot  by  the  Orange  faction,  the  Catholics  were  at 
once  driven  by  their  enemies,  and  deluded  by  facti- 
ous demagogues,  into  rebellion.  In  1797,  the  Uni- 
ted Irishmen  projected  a general  rising,  which  would 
have  taken  place  if  the  assistance  promised  by  France 
through  their  agent  Dr  MacNiven,  had  arrived.  An 
armament  for  their  support  was  fitted  out  in  France 
during  the  same  year,  and  another  in  the  ports  of 
Holland,  but  the  latter  wAs  the  only  one  that  ever 
put  to  sea  ; it  was  to  be  covered  by  the  fleet  of  the 
Texel,  which  Duncan  defeated. 

In  1798,  when  a general  rising  had  been  concert- 

in  Ireland.  ed,  their  intentions  were  fortunately  betrayed  to  go- 
vernment ; fourteen  of  their  delegates,  and  three 
members  of  the  Irish  Directory,  were  arrested.  A 
fourth,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  died  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  in  resisting  the  officers  who  seized 
him.  Swch  discoveries,  without  preventing  the  re- 
bellion, made  it  partial  and  ineffective.  Instead  of  a 
general  rising,  which  had  been  intended,  the  rebellion 
broke  out  by  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  town  of  Naas 
(on  the  24*h  of  May),  where  the  insurgents  were 
instantly  disperaed.  At  Kilcallen  and  Rathfarman, 
tte*  rebels  were  equally  unsuccessful.  On  the  ‘26th 
of  May,  a large  division  of  their  force  was  defeated 
at  Tallaghhill,  and  they  were  repulsed  in  two  at- 
tacks upon  the  town  of  Curlow  and  Kildare.  In 
the  county  of  Wexford,  they  were  more  successful  $ 
they  corrwd  the  town  of  Inniscorthy,  sword  in  hand, 
ond  in  the  town  of  Wexford  exercised  some  barba- 
rous retaliations  on  their  antagonists  the  Orangemen. 
Here  they  released  from  confinement  Bagmd  Har- 
vey, who  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  tbew 
disorderly  army.  Flushed  by  their  successes,  they 
ndvaoeed  upon  the  tow  a of  Kota,  and  by  their  mo- 
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Litton  and  weight  of  column,  cleared  the  bridge  led  bo* 
entered  the  streets  of  the  town  ; but  numbers  barii*  — 
entered  the  houses  and  got  intoxicated,  they  were6*?*6* 
repulsed  with  immense  loss.  General  Lake  was,  by 
that  time,  advancing  with  Urge  reinforcemoiu  of  Tmp. 
the  regular  army,  and  attacked  tbeir  maiu  body,  coo- 
listing  of  nearly  20,000  men,  within  a mile  of  lane 
corthy,  upon  an  eminence  called  Vinegar-hdl.  After 
a severe  engagement,  the  rebel*  fled  with  precipu*. 
tion,  sustaining  an  immense  loss,  while  that  ot  the ** 
king's  troops  was  comparatively  trifling.  Rebellios 
was  thus  quelled  in  the  south.  In  the  north,  it  wta 
subdued  with  less  difficulty,  although  it  was  very 
general  throughout  the  counties  of  Down  and  As- 
trim  The  insurgents,  under  a leader  of  the  name 
of  Monroe,  to  the  number  of  7000,  were  defeated 
at  Ballynahincb,  and  tranquillity  was  completely  re- 
stored. 

Attempts,  however,  were  made  by  the  French  ts  Cert 
re  animate  the  expiring  flame  of  rebellion.  About  H~'£: 
900  men,  under  the  command  of  General  HnfaerV^' 
landed  at  Killala  on  the  22d  of  August.  Proceedre^  j ^ 
rapidly  to  Castlrbar,  they  were  joined  in  their  march 
by  numbers  of  the  peasantry,  and  repulsed  i fore: 
snore  tiian  thrice  their  number,  unde  r General  Lake, 
whom  they  forced  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  u 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  continued  advancing  toward* 
Tunis.  This  small  band  of  Frenchmen,  who  in  me 
course  of  1 7 days  had  penetrated  a considerable  way 
into  the  kingdom,  held  for  some  time  the  undisputed 
possession  of  Connaught ; but  at  last,  a column  of  ou  » 
troops  ifnder  Colonel  Ceawfurd  forming  the  advanced  j?*jj 
guard  of  Marquis  Cornwallis’s  army,  came  up  with 
tnem  as  they  were  retreating  to  Balhnamuc h,  and  af- 
ter a short,  but  sharp  couteft,  forced  them  to  sur- 
render as  prisoners.  A French  squadron  of  one  ship 
of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  with  troops  and  it 
munition  on  board,  destined  for  Ireland,  was  on  the 
1 1th  of  October  taken  or  dispersed  by  the  squadros 
of  Sir  John  Borlasc  Warren.  Among  the  pmuam  ' ^ 
tnken  on  board  one  of  the  captured  vessels,  wasjv: 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  one  of  the  earliest  fbnnden  &VcX 
of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  who  being  tried 
and  condemned,  avoided  the  ignominy  of  public  e»- 
cut  ion  by  a voluntary  death. 

While  troops  were  assembling  on  the  northers 
shores  of  France,  which  assumed  the  ridiculous  sp 
pellation  of  the  army  of  England,  a more  serious  and  apCi 
secret  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  Egypt,  which 
sailed  front  Toulon  under  the  command  of  Bonaparte, 
on  the  30th  of  May.  The  army,  composing  warty 
300  sail,  having  on  board  40,000  of  the  chosen  trows 
of  France,  arrived  on  the  9th  of  June  off  Malta ; dr 
knights  of  this  far-famed  spot,  which  had  once  been 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  capitulated  after  a 
spiritless  show  of  defence,  and  the  French  obtaxnri 
an  immense  military  spoil  with  more  than  a thaiawd 
pieces  of  cannon. 

Lord  St  Vincent,  while  he  continued  to  watch  thr  fjgt* 
Spaniards  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  detached  Nr* 
Admiral  Nelson  with  IS  ships  of  the  line 
gun  ship  in  quest  of  the  French,  who,  after  twxn  ^ 
crossing  the  Mediterranean,  learnt  that  they  had  bees  4^3 
seen  on  the  const  of  Egypt.  Hither  he  steered  h» 
course,  and  coming  in  sight  of  the  Pharos  of  Air** 
andria,  be  lie  Id  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Braeys,  coast- 
ing of  13  hue  of  haute  ships  in.  the  bay  of  Atemhft 
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Brjuis.  with  the  headmost  ship  11  dole  as  possible  to  a shoal 
to  the  north  west,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  describing 
a curve  along  the  line  of  deep  water,  flanked  by 
numerous  gun  boats,  and  a battery  of  shells  and  mor- 
tar*  on  an  island  in  their  van.  On  the  1st  of  August, 
Nelson  having  reconnoitered  the  enemy,  determined  on 
a dangerous,  yet  decisive  manoeuvre,  to  which  he 
could  only  be  prompted  by  that  high  and  heroic 
ardour  which  borders  on  temerity.  Having  made 
himself  acquainted,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the  depth 
otjlde-  of  water  near  the  shore,  the  signal  was  made  (and 
itoMhe  boldly  executed,)  to  turn  the  head  of  the  French 
line,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  van 
was  attacked  on  both  sides  before  any  of  the 
French  ships,  rendered  useless  by  being  at  auchor, 
could  move  to  their  assistance.  The  action  com- 
menced a little  before  sunset,  and  victory  declared  in 
favour  of  England.  The  contest,  however,  was  long 
and  tremenduoua.  At  midnight,  Admiral  Brileys' 
ship,  L ’Orient,  which  fought  with  an  energy  worthy 
of  ner  size,  (die  bore  120  gums,)  blew  up  with  an  ex- 
plosion that  was  heard  ten  leagues  from  the  scene  of 
action.  The  cannonading  ceased  ou  both  side*  for 
about  ten  minutes,  with  a pause  expressive  of  that 
awe  which  the  dreadful  spectacle  had  inspired.  Af- 
ter midnight  the  bring  was  at  intervals  suspended, 
from  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  combatants.  At 
morning  the  victory  was  complete.  Of  a fleet  of  13 
sail  of  the  line,  the  Admiral’s  ship  of  120  guns  and  a 
74  were  burnt ; two  SO,  and  seven  74’*  were  captu- 
red  ; two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped  by 
flight,  but  were  soon  after  taken ; so  that  the  whole 
armament  was  either  captured  or  destroyed. 

The  debarkation  of  Bonaparte  with  hit  staff  and 
french  his  vanguard,  had  been  effected  exactly  a month  be- 
‘ fore  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  After  issuing  a pompous 
proclamation,  declaring,  that  lie  came  to  deliver 
Egypt  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  French 
commander  took  Alexandria  by  storm.  Rosetta 
soon  after  surrendered,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
Grand  Cairo.  The  Mamelukes  twice  gave  him  bat* 
tie,  and  by  thr  impetuous  charges  of  their  cavalry, 

Ct  the  fortitude  and  discipline  of  his  troops  to  the 
rdest  trial  j bat  the  hollow  square  of  the  French 
infantry  was  found  impenetrable  to  the  fury  of  their 
antagonists  ; and  a victory,  which  he  gained  some 
mile*  from  the  Pyramids,  decided  the  fate  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Mourad  and  Ibraham  Bey,  the  chief  lead* 
era  of  the  Mameluket,  fled,  the  former  to  Upper 
Egypt,  the  latter  to  Syria.  In  the  slimmer,  an  ar- 
mament under  Capt.  Pophatn,  with  a body  of  troops 
commanded  by  Col.  Coote,  bombarded  Ostcnd,  and 
landing  near  the  town,  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  basons,  gates,  and  sluices  of  the  Bruges  canal 
But  after  this  petty  service  had  been  achieved,  the 
tToops  were  prevented  from  reimbarkmg  by  the  fury 
of  the  wind  and  surf,  and  surrendered,  after  a short 
contest,  to  a superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
trdcr  An  expedition  to  Minorca  proved  more  successful 
Imorca  General  Stuart,  with  only  800  men,  debarked  from 
raerai  admiral  Duckworth's  squadron,  and  having  forced, 
**  in  rapid  succession,  the  most  important  posts  of  the 
island,  with  the  aid  of  the  frigates,  tod  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  seamen  and  marine?,  obliged  the  governor 
to  capitulate  for  the  surrender  of  the  whole  island. 

About  the  same  time,  the  British  government  find- 
ing that  St  Domingo  coaid  not  he  retained  Wit  bom 
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immense  sacrifices,  determined  to  abandon  it.  Gene-  Britain, 
ral  Maitland,  therefore,  entered  into  a compromise  <■— v— 
with  Tousoaint  Louverture,  (formerly  a slave,  hut  Oaoaoallt 
now  commander  in  chief  of  the  colony,)  by  which  g^uttioa 
the  British  consented  to  leave  the  island,  on  condition  n'f  ^ ^ 
of  the  lives  and  properties  being  granted  to  such  white  mingo  by 
inhabitants  as  chose  to  remain.  The  victory  of  the  the  British. 
Nile  produced  a sensation  overall  Europe,  which  was 
felt  at  Ra^adt,  where  negotiations  had  been  vainly 
conducted  for  a general  By  stem  of  continental  indem- 
nities. after  the  armed  truce  of  Campo  Formio.  The 
attacks  which  were  made  by  France  upon  Switzer- 
land, Rome,  and  Egypt,  afforded  a Just  ground  of 
quarrel  to  Austria,  Naples,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte ; 
while  the  accession  of  Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
had  lately  succeeded  his  mother  Catherine  II.,  gave 
sew  hopes  to  the  confederates.  Hurried  on  by  an 
imprudent  confidence,  the  king  of  Naples  first  took 
the  field,  and  advanced  against  the  French  at  Rome, 
who  retired  at  his  approach  ; but  in  the  course  of  a The  Kin; 
few  weeks,  his  whole  army  (commanded  by  the  im.  of  Naples, 
penal  general  Mack,)  was  totally  routed  and  disper-  drivrnfrom 
■ed,  his  capita)  taken  by  storm,  and  he  himself  obliged 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  Sicily,  abandoning  his  continental  ,he  PICnch. 
dominions. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  year,  a provincial  treaty  Tresty  of 
was  signed  at  St  Pitersburgh,  by  which  tiie  emperor  alliance 
of  Russia  was  to  afford  a succour  of  land  forces,  signtd  at 
amounting  to  45,000  infantry  and  cavalry  ; in  const-  St  Pe,cr‘* 
deration  of  which,  his  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  bur8'u 
furnish  the  emperor  a subsidy  of  L. 75,000  sterling 
per  month,  from  the  day  on  which  the  Russian  troops 
should  have  passed  the  frontier  ; another  subsidy  of 
L.  37*000  per  month  for  extra  charges } and  a further 
sum  of  L.  225,000  in  three  months,  to  expedite  the 
march  of  the  troops  to  be  employed. 

The  confidence  with  which  tne  minister  spoke  of  proceed- 
our  new  alliance,  when  the  subject  of  the  Russian  ingxinpar. 
subridy  came  before  pa rhanumt,  was  met  by  ammad.  foment, 
versions  of  a very  different  nature  from  the  opposite  119% 
side  of  the  house.  However  dazzling  the  rising  coa* 
litiou  might  appear,  it  was  observed,  we  had  seen  a 
former  one  of  still  more  imposing  promise*  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  enemy.  The  very  name  of  subsidy, 
implied  selfishness  in  the  powers  who  were  to  join  us. 

If  the  interest*  of  Europe  were  involved,  it  became 
its  powers  to  fight  for  their  own  security,  and  not  to 
become  the  hirelings  of  Britain.  The  supplies  voted 
for  1799,  amounted  to  tbirtyniae  millions.  Ten 
millions  of  this  sum  Mr  Pitt  proposed  to  raise  by  a 
tax  upon  income,  in  lieu  of  the  assessed  taxes,  which 
had  foiled  in  produetiveaes*.  Every  person,  whose 
income  exceeded  L.  60  a year,  was  to  be  sabject  to 
this  tax.  Incomes  from  L.60  to  L.  100,  were  to 
be  taxed  io  a trifling  proportion.  Those  above  L.  100 
were  subjected  to  considerably  more.  From  those 
of  L.200  and  upward*,  a tenth  part  was  to  be  levied. 

If  the  statement  of  income  given  in  by  any  individu* 
al  should  be  suspected  by  the  commissioners  of  this 
tax  to  be  false,  they  might  examine  upon  oath.  An 
appeal  might  he  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  com* 
missionevi,  but  with  the  latter  the  decision  should  bt 
final  The  laud  forces  voted  fqr  thi»  year,  was  some- 
what larger  than  for  the  fomier  year.  For  the  navy, 

120,000  men  were  required.  * ' * 

In  proportion  as  the  enemies  of  the  country  la* 
beared  h>  w parte  the  ttw  df  dbnnection  between 
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Britain.  In  the  month  of  October  1799*  all  Europe  was 
astonished  by  the  appearance  of  Bonaparte  in  Paris, 
a^er  H*v'nK  returned  from  Egypt*  bke  a spirit  from 
' another  world.  His  return  was  quickly  followed  by 
^nn.ap^-r,e  His  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  in  France,  under 
* nt  the  title  6f  First  Consul  ; and  the  first  use  lie 
made  of  his  sovereignty,  was  to  convey  a direct  offer 
of  peace  to  this  country,  in  a letter  written  with  his 
own  hand  to  the  kiug  of  Great  Britain.  His  Bri- 
tannic inajcfty  refusing  to  depart  from  the  accustomed 
forms  of  diplomacy,  replied,  through  his  secretary  for 
foreign  affaire,  to  the  proposition,  that  he  would  seize 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  a peace,  but 
that  at  present  there  appeared  to  be  noue.  The  con. 
duct  of  ministers  in  adviung  the  king  to  this  unfa- 
vourable answer,  met  with  the  severest  censure*  of 
the  opposition  at  the  opening  of  the  session  ot  1800. 
The  emperor  Paul,  already  tired  of  a war  in  which 
he  had  reaped  neither  benefit  t or  glory,  had  recalled 
Suwirrow  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  which  had 
been  driven  out  of  Switzerland  from  the  scene  of 
action  ( and  among  the  subsidiaries  of  Britain  for  the 
year  IbOO,  he  was  no  longer  named.  Negotiations 
were,  however  concluded,  dv  which  the  troops  of  the 
empire  of  Germany,  and  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
were  taken  into  pay. 

The  Irish  parliament,  having  assembled  on  the 
I5ih  (4  January,  the  subject  of  the  union  was  again 
narUameot  brought  forward  ? and  it  was  found,  that  the  strength 
* isoa  ’ ^f  the  anti unionists  was  diminished  in  the  Irish  com- 
mons to  96  voices.  On  the  5th  of  February,  the 
whole  plan  of  the  union  was  detailed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  principal  Irish  secretary  of  state,  who,  after 
displaying  the  general  principles  of  the  measure, 
proposed  eight  articles  as  the  foundation  of  the  union. 
The  1st  article  imported,  that  from  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary 1801,  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land should  be  for  ever  united  under  one  kingdom. 
The  2d,  That  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown 
sboold  continue  limited  and  settled,  according  to  the 
act  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  The 
3d,  that  the  united  kingdom  should  have  one  parlia- 
ment. The  4th,  that  tour  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland, 
by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  28  lords  temporal,  should 
be  the  number  of  Irish  peers  who  should  sit  in  the 
united  parliament.  The  5th,  That  the  churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  should  be  united  into  one  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church,  the  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline to  remain  for  ever  the  same.  Th^6th  article 
provided  for  a fair  participation  in  commercial  privi* 
leges  ; for  which  end  it  wan  however  thought  neecs- 
■ary  to  impose  certain  countervailing  duties.  The 
7th  article  left  to  each  kingdom  the  separate  dis- 
charge of  its  public  debt  already  incurred  i and  or- 
dained, that  for  20  years  from  the  time  of  the  union, 
the  national  ex  pence  should  be  defrayed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  15  parts  out  of  17  for  Great  Britain,  and 
% for  Ireland.  The  8th  article  provided,  that  ?he 
laws  and  courts  of  both  kingdoms,  civil  and  cccleti- 
istfad,  should  remain  ns  they  were  now  established, 
but  subject  to  future  alterations  of  the  united  par- 
foment.  Thene  articles  were  voted  by  the  peers  and 
commons  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  2d  of  April  were 
submitted  to  the  British  legislature.  In  the  British 
as  in  the  Irish  parliament,  they  again  encountered  the 
warmed  opposition,  but  finally  prevailed.  Having 
keen  remitted  to  the  litter  parliament,  they  suffered 


a few  immaterial  alterations , and,  on  the  af  &W,  |^l 
were  ratified  by  the  royal  assent.  w ^ 

The  offers  of  peace  which  Bonaparte  held  out  to  foiil 
Britain,  he  extended  to  her  allies  ; but  by  them  •lioC<a?*n 
they  were  rejected.  Flattered  by  the  deluding  pm-  JV0*** 
mises  of  success  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  1934 
waa  induced  to  continue  the  war  ; but  Bonaparte  re- 
suming, in  that  quarter,  the  command  in  person,  vic- 
tory, as  before,  waited  on  his  standard}  sad  the  fetal  Qjukrf 
battle  of  Marengo,  in  Italy,  decided  the  campagn.  Maraf* 
An  armistice  was  proposed  by  the  defeated  Ac*, 
triana,  and  granted,  on  condition  of  Genoa,  Mdan, 
Tortona,  Alessandria,  Ceva  Savone,  U rhino,  gnd 
other  important  places,  being  delivered  into  the  hand* 
of  the  French.  Moreau  had  led  another  army  of 
France  across  the  Rhine,  defeated  the  Austrian*  at 
Blenheim,  and  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  when  tbe 
extension  of  the  armistice  to  Germany  made  btm 
pause  in  his  career  of  victory. 

The  English  maritime  forces,  during  this  year,  JCkty 
made  a descent  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  and  de- *9^® 
struyed  the  forts  of  Quiheron,  The  Dutch  settle, 
ments  of  Goree  and  Cura^oa  were  also  added  to  our  ^ 
conquests.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
upon  the  Spanish  coast.  The  first  by  a force  under 
General  Pultency,  which  debarked  from  a squadron 
of  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  at  Ferrol,  but  which  retired, 
after  a slight  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  the  place  be- 
ing found  to  be  too  strong  for  assault.  A still  larger 
armament,  under  Lord  Keith  and  General  Aber. 
cromby,  appeared  before  Cadiz  ; but  the  plague, 
which  raged  in  the  garrison,  and  the  tempestuoe* 
weather  on  the  coast,  induced  them  to  retire.  They 
proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  happily  succeed- 
ed in  wresting  Malta  from  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  first  continental  armistice  expired  in  Septem- 
ber, when  Austria,  unable  to  renew  the  combat  so 
soon,  dearly  purchased  a prolongation  of  the  Ger- 
man truce,  by  surrendering  the  three  fortresses  of 
Ulm,  Philipsborg,  and  Ingolstadt.  Hostilities  be- 
ing renewed,  at  the  close  of  the  second  armistice,  a 
few  partial  successes  attended  the  Imperial  arms  in 
Franconia ; but  the  contest  was  speedily  and  disaster- 
ously  closed  by  the  battle  of  Huhenlmden,  and  by  b«l'<4 
the  contemporary  victories  of  General  Brune  in  Italy. 

At  the  same  time,  Macdonald  being  in  possession  of 
the  Tyrol,  could  either  turn  to  strengthen  the  Italian 
army,  or  to  join  Moreau,  who  advanced  within  seven- 
teen leagues  of  Vienna.  Compelled  by  these  dual-  y ferbp 
trous  circumstances,  the  Emperor  signed  a peace  ru^Ce. 
with  France,  by  which  he  ceded  the  Be igic  provinces.  * 
all  his  territories  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
all  the  rights  he  possessed  in  Italy  over  those  parts 
which  were  now  comprehended  under  the  Cisaipu* 
and  Ligurian  republics. 

To  increase  the  gloom  of  oar  affairs,  tbe  insane  and  ^ 
capricious  Emperor  Paul  commenced  a dispute  with  tgaaa 
Great  Britain,  on  pretence  of  her  maritime  encroach-  af**-"1 
ments ; and,  without  warning,  laid  an  embargo  on  ail  ua- 
the  British  shipping  in  his  ports.  This  embirgo  he 
revoked  j but  again  rmpoaed  it,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  quarrel  respecting  Malta,  the  Russian  monarch 
having  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  that  island.  Sweden  and  Denmark  speedi- 
ly acceded  to  a convention  against  us,  in  support  of 
what  they  styled  the  maritime  rights  of  neutral  na- 
tions. 
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IntaoL  Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  the  close 
of  1800;  a period  also  memorable  for  the  severest 
asieiiM.  scarcity  that  had  been  experienced  in  the  country 
^ since  the  famine  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  ( 
white  the  ports  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  of  the 
Baltic  were  shut  against  our  commerce,  and  prohibit* 
ed  from  relieving  us  with  grain. 

Kliiwent  Amidst  these  discouraging  circumstances,  parlia- 
***  meet  assembled  on  the  Sftl  of  January,  1801.  The 
great  recent  events,  the  union  with  Ireland,  and  the 
riostile  convention  of  the  northern  courts,  furnished 
matter  sufficiently  interesting  for  the  royal  address, 
and  for  the  debates  of  both  houses.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr  Grey  still  continued  to  declare  his 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  boasted  measure  of  the 
union.  With  regard  to  the  northern  confederation 
against  us,  though  he  could  not  acquit  the  Emperor 
o?  Russia  of  violent  and  unjustifiable  conduct,  he 
begged  to  draw  a distinction  between  the  case  of 
that  potentate  and  of  the  other  powers  in  dispute 
With  us.  He  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  justice,  as 
well  a*  the  importance  of  our  claims  on  the  neutrals, 
■nd  of  our  high  pretensions  to  the  right  of  search. 
Such  claims  had  been  wisely  suspended  in  the  year 
1780,  when  the  country  was  in  a much  lew  danger- 
ous situation  than  at  present,  without  any  evil  con- 
sequences having  resulted.  Mr  Pitt,  in  reply,  defend- 
ed the  practice  of  searching  neutrals,  which  it  might 
now  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  vindicate  by  force  #of 
arms,  on  the  plea  of  right,  as  well  as  of  expediency. 
The  principle  on  which  we  were  now  acting,  had 
been  universally  admitted,  and  acted  upon  as  the  law 
of  nations,  except  in  cases  where  it  had  been  restrain- 
ed and  modified  by  treaties  between  particular  states. 
Those  very  exceptions  were  proofs  what  the  law  of 
nations  would  be,  if  absolute  and  unrestrained  by  such 
particular  treaties.  And  with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar treaties  between  ourselves  and  the  present  hostile 
confederates,  they  inculcated  the  right  of  search  in 
atrict  and  precise  terms.  On  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency, fie  asked,  whether,  by  desisting  from  search,  we 
ought  to  allow  the  navy  of  our  ancient  enemy  to  be 
supplied  and  recruited,  blockaded  ports  to  be  reliev- 
ed, the  treasures  of  America  to  be  brought  in  neu- 
trals from  South  America  to  Spain,  and  the  stores  of 
the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  Toulon. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  questions  which  Mr  Pitt 
had  to  debate  in  his  ministerial  capacity.  The  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  kingdom  was  now  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution : the  minister  and  his  colleagues, 
Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr  Windham,  and 
Mr  Dundas,  having  determined  to  resign.  Their 
avowed  reason  was,  their  inability  to  accomplish  the 
full  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  So  much 
had  been  already  granted  to  that  body  of  men,  that 
Mr  Pitt  had  deemed  it  unsafe  to  make  farther  conces- 
sions, until  the  union  should  be  effected.  When  that 
measure  had  been  accomplished,  every  obstacle  m the 
way  of  emancipation  seemed  to  be  removed,  but  the 
scruple*  of  his  majesty  had  been  opposed  to  their 
wishes.  Such  was  the  cause  of  their  resignation, 
held  oot  by  ministers  to  the  nation  and  the  parliament  j 
but  the  strongest  doubts  were  suggested  by  many, 
whether  the  obvious  necessity  for  attempting  to 
make  peace  with  France,  and  tneir  conscious  inability 
to  conclude  favourable  terms,  had  not  been  weightier 
voi*.  IV.  PART  II. 
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motives  than  the  business  of  the  Catholics.  A new 
administration  was  speedily  formed,  in  which  Mr  Ad- 
dington was  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  \ Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Lord  Pel-  180  * 
ham  were  secretaries  of  state ; and  the  Earl  St  Vin-  Formation 
cent  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  From  the  number  uf  ? new 
of  Mr  Pitt’s  friends,  who  were  left  in  the  subordinate  ministry, 
offices  of  the  new  administration,  and  from  Mr  Pitt’s 
language  in  parliament,  it  was  suspected  that  he  held 
unavowedly  an  influence  in  their  councils.  Before 
his  resignation,  the  bouse  bad  voted  the  supplies  of 
the  year,  which  lie  estimated  at  forty-two  millions. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  an  embargo  F.mWg* 
was  laid  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  vessels  J on 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ; but  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin,  although  a party  to  the  league,  was,  for  particu-  in  * 

lar  reasons,  treated  with  deference  and  respect.  It  ports, 
was  resolved  to  strike  with  promptitude,  since  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  north,  had  they  acted  by  simul- 
taneous movements,  could  have  collected  nearly  80 
sail  of  the  line,— a power,  which  was  made  more  for- 
midable by  the  narrowness  of  their  seas,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  their  coasts. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  a British  fleet  of  16  line  of  a Briti.U 
battle  ships,  with  a great  number  of  inferior  vessels,  fleet,  under 
sailed  from  Yarmouth,  under  the  command  of  Ad-  Admiral, 
miral  Parker,  assisted  by  Vice-admiral  Nelson  and 
Rear-admiral  Totty.  The  commanders  were  in-  M,j,  fo* 
strutted  to  direct  their  efforts  against  the  capital  of  the  Baltic, 
the  Danish  dominions,  if  our  new  plenipotentiary  Mr 
Vanshtart  should  fail  in  detaching  Denmark  from  the 
hostile  alliance.  On  the  30th  of  March  the  British 
fleet  passed  the  Sound,  and  anchored  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  island  of  Huen.  During  the  passage  of  the 
•traits,  a remote,  but  ineffectual  cannonade  was  ex- 
changed with  the  fortress  of  Cronenberg. 

Lord  Nelson  having  offered  hia  services  for  con-  ^ 
ducting  the  attack,  was  judiciously  entrusted  by  Ad-  en-  ' " 
miral  Parker  with  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  genius  trusted 
and  intrepidity.  On  the  *id  of  April,  having  weigh-  with  the 
ed  anchor,  and  made  the  signal  tor  attack  with  ig  attack 
ships  of  the  line,  he  advanced  to  force  the  approaches  ^ 
to  Copenhagen,  which  were  defended  by  eleven  float-  P * 

log  batteries,  a numerous  artillery  on  the  islands  of  the 
Crown  and  Amak,  and  by  a numerous  fleet  of  ships 
of  different  sizes,  containing  six  of  the  line.  Owing 
to  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  narrow  scene  of  ac- 
tion, three  of  our  chief  ships,  which  were  intended  to 
silence  the  batteries  of  the  crown  isles,  were  prevent- 
ed from  taking  the  station  assigned  to  them,  and  al- 
though they  performed  considerable  service,  this 
circumstance  considerably  diminished  the  success  of 
the  day. 

The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  10  in  the  «poU|  je. 
morning.  The  British  van  was  led  by  Captain  George  fe*t  of  the 
Murray  of  the  Edgar,  and  his  example  of  intrepidity  Danish 
was  quickly  followed  by  every  officer  and  man  in  the  A**1  „ 

fleet.  After  ati  action  of  four  hours,  the  fire  of  the  h*tter*c** 
whole  Danish  fleet  was  silenced,  and  the  majority  of 
their  vessels  were  either  burnt  or  taken.  As  soon  as 
the  fire  had  slackened,  and  Lord  Nelson  had  perceiv- 
ed that  the  ships  and  floating  batteries  were  in  his 
power,  although  the  fire  from  the  islands  still  conti- 
nued, he  sent  a letter  to  the  prince  royal  of  Denmark, 
addressed  to  the  Danes,  the  brothers  of  the  English- 
men, in  these  words:— 44  Lord  Nelson  has  directions 
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to  spare  Denmark  when  no  longer  resisting  ; but  if  the 
firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  Lord 
Nelson  must  be  obliged  to  set  on  fire  all  the  floating 
batteries  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  bravo  men  who  have  defeuded  them/*  His 
royal  highness  immediately  sent  his  adjutant  general 
on  board  Lord  Nelson's  ship  to  inquire  the  particular 
object  of  sending  the  flag  of  truce.  The  vice-admi- 
ral's answer  was,  “ Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending 
the  flag  of  truce  was  humanity ; he  therefore  consents 
that  hostilities  shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded 
Danes  may  be  taken  on  shore.  Lord  Nelson  will 
take  his  prisoners  out  of  the  vessels,  and  burn  or  car- 
ry off  his  prizes  ai  he  shall  think  fit."  Hostilities 
ceased  after  this  correspondence,  which  led  first  to 
an  armistice,  and  afterwards  to  a compromise  between 
Britain  and  Denmark  ; the  secession  of  Denmark  from 
the  northern  league  being  the  primary  condition  of 
the  treaty.  A few  days  previous  to  this  engagement, 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
iiad  been  reduced  by  a squadron  under  Admiral 
Duckworth. 

A Swedish  fleet  left  Carlescrona  on  the  3 1st  of 
March,  but  were  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from 
joining  the  Danes.  The  British  admiral  arriving  be- 
fore that  harbour,  required  an  explicit  declaration 
from  the  Swedes,  with  regard  to  their  intentions 
against  Britain.  The  Swedish  Admiral  Cronstedt, 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  Sweden  would 
be  faithful  to  her  allies,  but  would  listen  to  equitable 
proposals  from  England,  if  they  came  through  regular 
plenipotentiaries. 

But  an  event,  important  to  the  present  peace  of 
Europe,  had  occurred  a few  days  before  the  action 
of  Copenhagen,  which,  if  known  sooner,  might  have 
saved  the  lives  and  limbs  of  many  thousands.  This 
was  the  death  of  the  insane  Emperor  Paul,  who  was 
strangled  by  a conspiracy  of  the  nobles  in  his  own 
palace.  The  accession  of  Alexander  opened  the 
path  to  immediate  conciliation  between  the  northern 
powers  and  this  country.  Britain,  by  a few  salutary 
concessions,  maintained  the  right  of  searching  neu- 
trals, and  commerce  returned  to  its  wonted  channels. 
A convention  with  Russia  was  signed  on  the  17th  of 
June,  to  which  Denmark  and  Sweden  acceded,  recei- 
ving back  from  us  their  captured  ships  and  colonies. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  in  Egypt  had  begun  to 
wear  a more  promising  aspect,  when  the  poinard  of 
an  assassin  deprived  the  French  army  of  their  able 
and  popular  commander  Klcbcr.  General  Menou, 
his  successor,  had  still  nearly  30, OCX)  regular  troops, 
independent  of  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Arabs,  on  whose 
fidelity,  however,  small  reliance  could  be  placed,  to 
defend  the  new  colony,  when  a plan  was  adopted  by 
the  new  coalition,  for  invading  it  with  three  different 
armies.  It  was  concerted  between  the  powers  inter- 
ested in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  that  the  grand  vizier 
should  lead  a body  of  Turks  across  the  desert.  An 
English  army,  commanded  by  General  Baird,  was  to 
be  brought  from  India  by  the  Red  Sea,  while  the  main 
army  of  the  English  was  to  be  landed  on  the  oppo- 
site shores.  This  last  and  most  important  body  col- 
lected at  Malta  in  November  1300.  The  command 
of  them  being  declined  by  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
K.  B.  devolved  on  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Em- 
barking from  Malta  in  December,  the  British  re- 
mained for  some  lime  on  the  coast  of  Caramaiua,  and, 


having  encountered  severe  gales,  reached  the  bay  of 
Aboukir  on  the  2d  of  March  1801 . There  they  tf. 
fected  a landing  upon  the  8th,  in  the  face  of  a &ua*.  &**£ 
rous  opposing  body  of  the,  French.  On  the  13th,  ^ 
they  fought  another  spirited  action  with  the  sdns- ^ 
ced  body  of  the  French  near  Alexandria,  whoa  Ary  jj-,  ^ 
drove  back  to  the  heights  of  Nicopolis,  InafevcL- 
days  the  fort  of  Aboukir  surrendered;  while  llcoou, 
arriving  from  Cairo  with  his  whole  disposable  farce, 
was  on  the  20th  of  March  concentrated  at  Alno- 
dr: a,  and  prepared  for  a decisive  battle  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  British  occupied  a position  about  four 
miles  from  Alexandria,  having  a sandy  plain  m their 
front,  the  sea  on  their  right,  and  the  lake  of  Abou- 
kir  and  the  canal  of  Alexandria  (at  that  time  dry) 
on  their  left.  The  action  began  two  hours  betwe  fci, 
day  light.  A feint  attack  upon  the  left  of  the  Bn-  Ap- 
tian was  succeeded  by  a furious  onset  of  the  Freadi^ 
upon  their  right.  After  an  obstinate  cooflict,  tie 
repulse  of  two  charges  left  the  British  masters  of  the 
field;  the  French  returning  under  the  protection  of 
their  cannon.  The  deficiency  of  ammunition  prt- 
vented  an  effective  pursuit  of  them ; but  the  fire  of 
some  of  our  vessels  in  the  harbour  gave  considenblr 
celerity  to  the  retreat  of  Menou.  Above  3000  ofo® 
the  enemy  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  On  the 
side  of  the  British,  1200  men,  including  the  jwt.  ^ 
ly  lamented  Abercromby,  were  the  price  of  theuc-' 
tory.  See  Abercromby. 

The  chief  command,  after  the  death  of  Abercroe-  Coe 
by,  devolved  on  General  Hutchinson.  The  bstt'xi  t-- 
of  his  predecessor  had  opened  the  way  to  the  cos- 
quest  of  Egypt,  but  had  not  secured  it.  For  some  _ 
time  the  operations  of  the  new  commander  were  tlo*?..*; 
and  cautious.  Rosetta,  however,  was  taken;  at-uin 
the  Turks,  who  had  now  joined  the  English,  gass- 
ed some  advantages  over  the  enemy  at  Ramaaich. 
These  successes,  and  the  exemplary  behaviour  ot  ocr 
troops,  encouraged  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Mis- 
takes to  join  our  army  in  great  numbers.  Whk 
their  progress  was  marked  with  victory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  they  made  advances  in  the  Dela, 
till,  possessing  both  shores  of  the  river,  they  traver- 
sed the  burning  desert,  and,  coming  in  sight  of  tk 
pyramids,  proceeded  to  reduce  the  once  famed  cap* 
till  of  Egypt.  General  Belliard  surrendered  Cairo, . . 
on  condition  of  its  garrison  being  allowed  to  reto-n . }T. 
to  France.  They  carried  with  them,  as  a mark  of 
unfeigned  regard,  the  body  of  General  Klebcr.  Tk 
surrender  of  Alexandria  was  alone  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Egypt : But  here  Menou,  hr 
from  approving  the  capitulation  of  Cairo,  inaruul 
tile  fortifications,  and  threatened  to  bury  himself  t - 
der  their  ruins  rather  than  yield.  He  did  not  «*. 
despair  of  receiving  reinforcements  from  Adnurii 
Gantbeaumc,  who,  after  having  been  two  days  with- 
in thirty  leagues  of  Alexandria,  was  obliged  to  bear 
away,  for  fear  of  an  interview  with  the  English  Art. 
The  siege  was  protracted  till  September,  when 
conditions  which  had  been  granted  to  Belliard  vtrc ; 
renewed  to  the 'commander  in  chief.  About  23,000 
Frenchmen  thus  returned  from  an  expedition  for 
which  40,000  had  embarked.  They  were  acetic- 
panied  by  several  hundreds  of  the  natives  of  bats 
sexes. 

In  the  naval  campaign  of  this  year,  although  » 
great  battle  took  place  between  the  rival  fleet!  of  d# 
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Brttii*  t no  nation*,  otir  accustomed  superiority  was  main- 
tained.  On  the  channel  station,  Admiral  Cornwallis 
Ctoicdlh  menaced  or  blockaded  Brest ; in  the  south,  Sir  John 
iiWJ.  Borlase  Warren  intercepted  the  trade  and  communi- 
cation of  Toulon  ; Sir  Janies  Saumarez  cut  off  the 
Prcvrri-  trade  of  Cadiz  ; Dickson  and  Greaves  menaced  the 
ngia  «*.  pn{Cjj  chores  ; Admirals  Keith  and  Bickcrton  pos- 
sessed the  Levantine  and  Egyptian  seas  ; Duckworth 
and  Seymour  protected  our  West  India  islands ; and 
Nelson  threw  back  the  terrors  of  invasion  on  the 
shores  of  France. 

toiutia  The  Dutch  colony  of  St  Eustatia  was  captured 
n*4  Ter-  early  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  Captain  Perkins  of 
ute  taken,  the  Arab,  and  a detachment  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
foot  under  Colonel  Blunt.  Ternate,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Molucca  islands,  surrendered  to  the 
arms  of  the  East  India  Company. 
iUBurr*  In  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  James  Saumarex  finding 
iufk»  the  three  French  ships  of  the  line  and  a frigate  at  anchor 
reach  near  Algesiras,  embraced  the  bold  resolution  of  cut- 
up  aaar  ting  them  out.  But  the  batteries  on  shore  opening  a 
.fx<*ira».  tremendous  fire,  and  several  ships  of  his  fleet  being 
disabled  from  succouring  those  which  commenced  the 
attack,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt, 
and  to  leave  the  Hannibal,  a 74,  which  had  struck  on  a 
shoal  beneath  the  Spanish  batteries.  The  news  of 
this  disaster  occasioned  a boundless  exultation  in 
France ; it  was  publicly  announced  in  the  Parisian 
theatres,  that  six  British  ships  of  the  line,  had  been 
beaten  by  three  French  ships,  and  one  of  the  British 
ships  taken.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  Spanish 
batteries. 

rfeatt  With  his  few  remaining  ships,  Admiral  Saumaree 
c French  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  a fleet  of  the  enemy  from 
**•  Cadiz,  amounting  to  ten  French  and  Spanish  sail  of 
the  line.  A duster  of  thrse  were  attacked  by  two 
British  ships,  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  July,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  on  fire.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
men  were  on  board  these  vessels,  inextricable  from  de- 
struction by  friend  or  foe.  Saumarcz  continued  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  who  dispersed  before  him,  but  two 
French  seventy-fours  were  made  prizes.  The  bold- 
ness and  dexterity  of  this  exploit,  deservedly  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament. 

Hpect  After  consolidating  his  power,  and  humbling  the 
pace,  great  nations,  the  establishment  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land could  not  be  unwelcome  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom 
it  would  necessarily  bring  popularity  ; while  the 
protraction  of  the  war  eventually  exposed  him  to  far- 
ther losses  of  his  colonies,  and  demanded  from  him 
an  attempt  at  the  hopeless  invasion  of  England,  or  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  that  it  was  beyond  nis  power. 
It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  tue  circumstances  which 
made  the  prospect  of  peace  acceptable  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  Britain,  as  the  most  wished  for  boon 
which  they  could  confer  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the 
country. 

In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities,  flags  of  truce  were 
daily  passing  amidst  vessels  of  war,  from  both  sides  of 
the  channel,  and  couriers  passing  between  London 
aud  Paris. 

M.  Otto,  who  had  been  agent  for  the  release  of 
prisoners,  still  continued  in  the  British  capital  j and 
soon  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  rati- 
fied between  the  French  and  Austrian  government, 
Mr  Merry  was  sent  to  Paris  as  an  agent  of  the  Bri- 


tish ministry.  At  length  the  secretary  of  state  for  Britajw.  § 
foreign  affairs,  after  a long  and  mysterious  negotia-  — “ - 
tion  with  M.  Otto,  suddenly  announced  the  signature  ijjj  ■ 
of  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland.  The  intelligence  spread  such  universal 
joy,  as  never  was  remembered  in  the  country  ; and 
when  the  French  plenipotentiaries  arrived  with  the 
ratification  of  the  terms,  their  carriage  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  by  the  populace.  Amiens  W33 
the  place  assigned  for  concluding  the  definitive  treaty: 
thither  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  went  as  plenipoten- 
tiary from  Britain,  Don  John  Azara  from  Spain, 

Joseph  Bonaparte  from  France,  and  Roger  John 
Schimmelpinnich  from  the  Dutch  republic. 

The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  peace  of 
27  th  of  March  ISOS.  Great  Britain  ceded  by  this  A mien*, 
peace  all  the  colonies  which  she  had  gained  during  Marcher, 
the  war,  except  the  Spanish  islaod  of  Trinidad,  anu 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon.  Egypt  was  to 
be  restored  to  the  Porte,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  guaranteed.  The  dominions  of 
our  ally,  Portugal,  were  to  remain  entire  ; and  the 
French  troops  were  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Na- 
ples, and  of  Rome.  By  an  agreement,  however, 
which  was  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  treaty,  the 
limits  of  French  Guiana  were  extended,  and  the  do- 
minions of  Portugal  curtailed,  conformably  to  the 
treaty  of  Badajos,  which  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  Portugal  in  the  preceding  year.  With 
respect  to  Malta,  it  was  stipulated,  that  no  French  or 
English  langue  or  class  of  knights  should  be  allowed ; 
that  one  half  of  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison  should  be 
natives,  and  the  rest  furnished  for  a time  by  the  king 
of  Naples ; that  the  independence  of  the  island  should 
be  guaranteed  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 

Spam,  Russia,  and  Prussia ; and  that  its  ports  should 
be  free  to  all  nations. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  to  receive  indemnities 
for  his  losses  ; but  it  appeared  that  the  Batavian  re* 
public  was  not  made  responsible  for  this  indemnity, 
nor  were  the  sources  from  whence  it  was  to  come 
distinctly  ascertained. 

While  the  nation  at  large  was  too  much  delighted 
at  the  prospect  cf  peace,  to  criticise  the  terms  with 
severity,  there  was  a party  strong  in  talents,  if  not 
in  numbers,  who  filled  the  nation  and  the  parliament 
with  invectives  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Such, 
however,  as  that  peace  was,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  saying  of  it  with  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age, 
that  “ wc  shall  probably  never  look  upon  its  like 
again.” 

When  the  united  parliament  commenced  their  se-  M 
cond  session,  in  the  winter  of  1802,  the  nature  of 
their  first  measures  and  debates  cast  a deep  shade  of  |g(vj. 
uncertainty  over  the  hopes  of  peace  which  the  nation 
had  fondly  cherished.  The  ministers  called  for,  and 
obtained,  a vote  for  50,000  seamen  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  129,000  land  forces.  For  the  magnitude 
of  this  peace  establishment,  they  held  out  only  vague 
and  general  reasons.  Unable  to  disguise  their  own 
fears,  they  increased  those  of  the  public  by  au  indis- 
tinct allusion  to  the  danger.  But  whilst  a part  of  the 
accustomed  opposition  m parliament,  deprecated  the 
peace  establishment,  which  wc  have  mentioned,  as 
unnecessarily  large,  there  was  a party  the  most  zeal- 
ous promoters  of  the  late  war,  who  sounded  a more 
distinct  note  of  alarm.  Lord  Grenville  in  the  peers, * 
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Britain,  and  Mr  Windham  in  the  commons,  denounced  the 
peace  as  the  moat  degrading  and  dangerous  evil  that 
could  havtf  befallen  the  country.  They  declaimed 
against  the  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  tame 
and  imbecile  security  of  ministers.  Mr  Fox  and  the 
majority  of  his  party  exhorted  to  cultivate  peace,  and, 
while  they  deplored  the  humiliation  of  the  continent, 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  saved  by  our  interference. 
The  ministry  seemed  divided,  between  the  views  of 
their  divided  opponents. 

Ajjgre*-  The  great  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  both  pending 
U""*  of  and  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  on  which  those  alarms 
*•*  ‘ were  founded,  were  his  dispatching  a large  fleet  and 

armament  to  the  West  Indies  ; his  assumption  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Italian  republic,  in  his  own  person  ; 
the  annexation  of  Parma  to  his  dominions  ; his  treaty 
with  Spain,  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  France ; 
and  his  occupation  of  Porto  Ferreio,  and  the  island 
of  Elba  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  harsh  remon- 
strances against  the  liberties  of  the  British  press,  and 
his  insisting  on  the  unfortunate  emigrants  of  France 
being  driven  from  the  hospitality  of  our  shores,  were 
^ubjuga-  rather  indignities  than  injuries ; but  the  public  indig* 
tion  of  nation  of  Europe  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch 
Switzer*  against  him,  when  Switzerland  fell  under  his  yoke. 

^ On  this  occasion  the  British  ministry  ventured  to  in* 
t e frencu.  terpose.  They  sent  Mr  Moore  to  Constance,  with  a 
viewto  stimulate  the  exertions  of  theSwiss,  who  arrived 
there  on  the  31st  of  October,  (1802,)  but  found  not 
a trace  of  resistance  existing  in  the  country.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  they  seem  to  have 
' dropt  for  a time  the  intention  of  quarrelling  with  the 
• French  ruler,  and  dispatched  orders  to  surrender  all 
our  conquests  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
Of  this  measure,  they  soon  after  repented,  and  sent 
out  counter  orders  to  retain  our  conquests.  While 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  latter  dispatches  would 
arrive  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  a violent  resump- 
tion of  those  ceded  places,  the  discussions  respecting 
the  restoration  of  Malta  were  continued,  and  furnished 
at  last  the  avowed  occasion  of  the  war. 

Dispute  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens  re- 
Impeding  specting  this  island,  14  that  a grand  master  should  be 
* u*  elected  in  full  chapter  by  the  knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem ; that  a Maltese  langue  should  be  established 
in  the  room  of  the  French  and  English,  which  were 
to  be  forever  abolished  ; that  the  British  troops  were 
to  evacuate  the  island,  provided  that  there  were  a 
grand  master  or  commissioners  fully  empowered  to 
receive  the  possession,  and  that  a force  of  2000  Nea- 
politan troops,  which  were  to  be  furnished  by  his  Si- 
cilian majesty,  should  have  arrived  in  the  island  as  a 
garrison  $ that  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia and  Spain,  should  guarantee  this  arrangement, 
and  the  independence  of  the  island  ; that  these  powers 
should  be  invited  to  accede  to  it,  and  that  the  Nea- 
politan troops  were  to  remain  till  the  knights  had 
raised  a sufficient  force  to  protect  the  island.”  It 
might  well  be  remarked,  that  if  Britain  desired  the 
independence  of  Malta,  this  treaty  was  not  the  bes't 
calculated  to  preserve  it.  The  property  of  the 
knights  was  known  to  lie  in  other  countries,  and  they 
were  not  capable  of  defending  their  territory.  The 
revenues  of  the  order  had  been  already  confiscated 
in  France  and  Lombardy.  Pending  the  treaty,  its 
property  in  Spain  was  also  confiscated,  and  that  in 
Portugal  was  likely  to  follow  the  same  fate.  Yet 
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did  the  British  minister,  in  the  open  view  of  these  dr-  Iraw 
cumstanccs,  conclude  the  treaty. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  discussions  respecting  Cmurr 
Malta,  it  appears  that  Bonaparte,  confiding  in  the  pi- 
cific  wishes  of  the  British  government,  was  anxious 
only  for  the  positive  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  viz. 
our  surrender  of  Malta,  the  conditional  part,  that 
the  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the  island 
by  the  powers  of  Europe,  he  hoped  would  hare 
been  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  island  would 
thus  be  left  to  his  power  and  influence,  as  a *tep* 
ping-stone  to  Egypt,  the  great  object  of  his  wish- 
es. As  his  strides  to  universal  dominion  in  Eu- 
rope became  bolder,  and  more  rapid,  he  perceived  aq 
alarm  in  the  British  councils,  which  he  probably  fear- 
ed might  occasion  a war  prematurely  for  his  purposes. 

He  wished,  at  all  events,  to  throw  the  appearance  of 
aggression  on  our  court,  and,  instead  of  delaying  the 
guarantee  of  Malta,  used  his  influence  so  successfully 
at  Petcrsburgh,  that  the  emperor  Alexander  gave  ia 
his  projet  respecting  the  island,  and  agreed  to  guana- 
tee  its  independence.  The  British  court,  which  hid 
so  lately  pushed  all  Europe  to  guarantee  this  inde- 
pendence, were  now  solicitous  to  find  pretexts  for  re- 
jecting the  sponsors.  Alexander’s  projet  was  seat 
back  for  alteration  ; and  an  objection  to  the  very  re- 
storation of  the  island  to  the  knights,  founded  on  the 
dislike  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  government,  was 
studiously  brought  forward  after  the  t rcaty  had  beeo 
signed.  On  the  25th  of  January  1803,  M.  Talky* 
rand  informed  Lord  Whitworth,  that  the  difficulties 
respecting  the  emperor  Alexander’s  guarantee  of 
Malta  would  be  speedily  removed,  and  requested  to 
know  the  intentions  of  his  Britannic  majesty  respect- 
ing the  10th  article  of  the  treaty.  From  the  embar- 
rassment of  this  question,  oar  ambassador  was  deliver- 
ed by  the  conduct  of  the  first  consul,  who  had  pub- 
lished the  report  of  his  military  missionary  Sebasti- 
ani,  a report,  which  brought  to  light  his  design  of  oc- 
cupying Egypt  and  the  Ionian  islands.  Britain  de- 
clined any  promise  about  Malta,  till  this  offensive  re- 
port should  be  explained. 

At  this  unfavourable  stage  of  the  negotiation,  a 
message  came  from  the  king  to  parliament,  stating, 
that  such  preparations  haa  taken  place  in  the  ports 
of  France,  as  called  upon  his  majesty  to  increase  his 
armaments  by  sea  and  land.  The  French  government 
protested,  that  they  had  no  view  in  these  prepara- 
tions, but  the  quieting  their  own  colony  of  St  Do- 
mingo. 

The  resolution  of  France,  to  consider  our  refusal 
to  evacuate  Malta  as  the  signal  for  hostilities,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  ever  memorable  interview,  when  the 
French  ruler  insulted  Lord  Whitworth  before  all  the 
ambassadors  of  Europe.  Yet,  as  it  wax  evidently  not 
the  interest  of  the  first  consul  to  go  so  soon  to  war, 
he  recovered  his  irritation  so  far  as  to  protract  the 
negotiation.  In  the  ultimatum  offered  by  Britain,  it 
was  proposed,  that  we  should  retain  Malta  for  ten 
years.  France  in  return,  proposed,  that  it  should  be  jpe* 
ceded  to  Russia.  Lord  Whitworth  left  Paris  with  Fnwt 
this  offer  to  return  thither  no  more,  war  being  de- 
dared  against  France  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  on 
the  18th  of  May  1803. 

The  invasion  and  occupation  of  Hanover  by  tbe^1^ 
French,  was  the  most  important  of  the  early  ?, 

the  war.  (See  Hanoveh.)  The  preparations  on  the 
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part  of  Britain,  in  the  mean  time,  corresponded  to 
the  magnitude  of  her  resources,  and  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  her  people,  and  the  threats  of  invasion  which 
were  held  out  to  her.  Independent  of  the  army  of 
reserve,  and  of  the  regular  and  supplementary  mili- 
tia,  500,000  volunteers  were  immediately  uuder  arms. 
Expeditions  were  fitted  out,  which  captured  the  set- 
tlements of  St  Lucia,  Tobago,  Essequibo,  and  Dome* 
rara  ; and  the  island  of  St  Domingo  was  enabled  to 
set  France  at  defiance,  by  a British  squadron  which 
assisted  the  efforts  of  the  blacks. 

Is  a view  of  affairs  so  limited  as  the  present,  wc 
should  deem  it  unfair  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  Mr  Addington’s  administration.  Af- 
ter maintaining,  for  some  time,  a divided  opposition, 
the  parties  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr  Fox  coalesced  j 
and  Mr  Pitt,  who  at  first  had  favoured  the  Adding- 
tonian  cabinet,  was  gradually  estranged,  and  at  last 
avowedly  hostile  to  it.  As  the  country  was  suppo- 
sed to  be  now  in  the  most  critical  situation  which  she 
had  ever  experienced,  the  general  voice  of  the  com- 
munity was  in  favour  of  an  union  of  all  men  of  weight 
and  talents.  This  capable  and  comprehensive  admi- 
nistration Mr  Pitt,  it  was  said,  w as  as  desirous  as 
any  man  of  seeing  formed.  He  is  said,  by  his  friends, 
to  have  strongly  urged  his  sovereign  to  the  measure. 
But  if  such  were  his  wishes,  he  acted  in  contradiction 
to  them,  and  again  consented  to  come  into  office  in  a 
new  administration,  * which  commenced  in  May 
160k.  While  the  exclusive  system  of  the  restored 
minister  was  generally  blamed,  yet  an  increase  of  vi- 
gour iii  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  expected  from  his  su- 
perior talents.  A considerable  time,  however,  elapsed, 
without  a single  event  to  justify  their  hopes.  Goree 
was  taken  by  the  French,  but  recovered.  The  only 
conquest  within  the  year  was  the  capture  of  Surinam, 
by  a force  which  sailed  from  Barbadoes  under  gene- 
ral Green,  and  commodore  Hood.  Seme  attempts 
were  made  on  the  enemy’s  flotilla  by  our  single  sloops 
and  frigates,  but  with  little  success  ; and  the  experi- 
ment of  blowing  up  the  enemy’s  marine  in  their  har- 
bour by  clock-work  explosions,  brought  only  ridicule 
on  its  projectors.  Since  the  recommencement  of  hosti- 
lities, Spain  had  been  suffered  to  preserve  a neutral- 
ity, though  obviously  under  the  controul  of  France, 
and  paying  her  a yearly  tribute.  Information,  how- 
ever, being  received,  that  active  preparations  were 
making  in  her  ports,  and  that  French  troops  were 
passing  through  Spain  to  co-operate  in  her  harbours, 
a British  squadron  was  dispatched  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  frigates,  which  were  conveying  her  specie 
from  America  to  Cadiz.  This  service  was  promptly 
performed  by  captain  Moore  in  the  Indefatigable, 
and  three  frigates,  under  his  command.  On  the  5th 
of  October,  that  officer  fell  in  with  four  large  Spa- 
nish frigates,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
one  of  tne  enemy’s  vessels  blew  up,  with  the  loss  of 
240  lives.  The  captured  treasure  was  brought  to 
EUiglaud ; but  the  justice  of  striking  such  a blow, 
before  a declaration  of  war,  was  justly  questioned. 
It  was  said,  that  the  treasure  ships  were  only  meant 
to  be  retained  as  pledges,  till  satisfaction  for  her  ru- 
moured preparations  should  be  given  by  Spain  ; and 


the  blame  of  incurring  bloodshed,  was  imputed  to  the  Bnum. 
obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  commander.  That  Spain  ' 

was,  at  this  period,  left  without  a free  will,  and  inca» 
pable  of  supporting  even  the  limited  neutrality  which 
she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  may  well  be  supposed  ; but 
if  war  was  necessary,  it  should  have  been  openly  de- 
clared ) and,  if  it  was  intended  to  lay  hold  of  the 
treasure  ships  without  bloodshed,  a larger  force 
should  have  been  sent,  to  'which  a Spanish  command- 
er could  with  honour  have  submitted. 

The  encroachments  of  Bonaparte  in  Germany  and  "f^ird  coa- 
Italy,  provoked  a third  coalition  of  the  European 
powers  against  France  in  1805.  This  event 
French  ruler  had  foreseen,  and  early  in  the  same 
year  had  endeavoured  to  avert  its  approach,  by  pa- 
cific offers  to  Great  Britain.  These  were  rejected 
with  a promptitude  which  the  insincerity  of  the  ene- 
my seems  to  have  justified.  His  Russian  imperial 
majesty  subscribed  to  the  alliance  of  Britain  in  the 
spring.  In  the  month  of  August,  Austria  joined 
the  league.  Prussia  was  understood  to  be  favourable  t 
and  Sweden  joined  in  direct  alliance.  Bonaparte, 
who,  with  the  vain  threat  of  overrunning  the  British 
empire,  had  assembled  the  principal  part  of  his  forces 
opposite  to  the  British  coast,  was  perhaps  relieved 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  giving  active  employment 
to  his  troops,  which  had  been  stationary  for  two 
years.  Hanng  reinforced  his  army  in  Italy,  he  dis- 
mantled his  flotilla  at  Boulogne;  and  collecting  his 
troops  from  Hanover  and  Holland,  reached  the  Da- 
nube with  200,000  men.  His  rapid  annihilation  ofsubjue* 
Mack’s  army,  and  his  succeeding  victory  at  A utter-  tion  of 
litz,  (which  have  been  recorded  under  the  article  Auttii*. 
Austria,)  laid  Austria  prostrate  at  his  feet,  over- 
awed Prussia,  and  enabled  him,  for  a time,  securely 
to  set  Russia  at  defiance.  By  the  treaty  with  the  Peace  with  « 
Emperor  of  Germany,  which  was  concluded  after  the  Austria, 
fatal  field  of  Austcrlitz,  the  Emperor  of  France  be- 
came actually  master  of  all  Italy,  except  the  Neapo- 
litan dominions ; for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
might  now  be  considered  as  merely  nominal.  Naples, 

Venice,  and  all  its  dependencies,  were  ceded  by  Aus- 
tria; and  he  annexed  Genoa  to  the  French  territory. 

He  possessed  the  means  of  crushing  the  King  of 
Naples  as  soon  as  his  hands  were  disengaged ; and 
that  unfortunate  power,  by  her  precipitate  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  had  already  furnished  him 
with  a pretext. 

Amidst  the  victories  of  France,  and  even  amidst  Motion  of 
her  preparations  w hich  preceded  them,  the  people  of  the  Trench 
Britain  watched  with  anxiety  the  motions  of  the  cnc-  *“d  British 
my’s  fleet,  one  of  which,  composed  of  Spaniards  aud  ®€elfc 
French,  escaped  to  the  West  Indies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Villaneuve.  The  depredations  of 
that  commander  were  evidently  restrained  m that 
quarter  by  the  terror  of  meeting  with  Lord  Nelson, 
who,  with  inferior  force,  pursued  him  twice  across 
the  Atlantic.  Returning  to  Europe,  Villaneuve  was  . 
reinforced  to  the  number  of  20  ship#  of  the  line,  and 
encountered  the  fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  off 
Cape  Finisterre.  In  the  action  which  ensued,  Sir  French 
Robert  Calder,  with  only  15  ships  of  the  line,  kept  fleet, 
at  bay  bis  superior  enemy,  and  took  two  of  their 


• The  other  members  were  Lord  Melville,  first  l-ord  of  the  Admiralty,  vice  tbs  Earl  of  St  Vincent ; Lord  Harrowby  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  vice  Lord  )l*twk«*bury ; Lord  Carmlca  for  the  war  deportment  and  colonies,  vice  Lord 
I lotci t ; Lord  Mulgrav*  Clutncdloc  of  the  Ducby  of  Lancaster. 
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Britain,  large  ships.  The  action,  however,  was  not  decisive,  did  not  recompeme  his  country  for  bis  loss.  T*o  Ins* 
t'ro  V/~n7  British  admiral  was  prevented  by  the  foggy  days  after  the  engagement,  ten  ships  of  the  eono y, 

^^tther  and  the  state  of  his  ships  from  rrnewing  it  the  remnant  of  their  fleet  which  had  raftered  least  is 
next  day — a disappointment  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  action,  ventured  out  from  Cadiz,  in  the  hopes  of 
his  country — for  which  he  4early,  and,  perhaps,  an-  attacking  some  of  the  British  ships  which  were  da* 
justly,  suffered,  by  receiving  a reprimand  from  a maged  and  scattered  by  the  tremendous  state  of  the 
court  martial,  for  an  error  of  judgment.  This  court  weather.  But  they  were  repulsed  by  CoHiagwood, 
took  place  on  the  22d  of  July.  On  the  15th  of  Sep-  and  one  of  their  line  was  added  to  the  captures,  ft 
, . tember,  Lord  Nelson  put  to  sea,  and  arriving  off  was  necessary,  however,  to  destroy  several  of  the 

*on  lake*"  Cadiz,  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  that  sta-  prizes;  nine  were  wrecked}  four  were  brought  ts 
the  com-  t*on  fr°m  Admiral  CoQingwood.  About  the  middle  Gibraltar;  Dumanoir,  who  had  escaped  wit*  four 
mand  of  of  October,  having  received  certain  information  that  ships,  at  the  close  of  the  action,  fell  in  with  Sir 
the  fleet  off  he  would  be  joined  in  a day  or  two  by  a reinforce-  Richard  Strachan  off  Ferrol,  and  struck,  after  a hard 
Cadra.  ment  0f  ic*cn  Mil  Qf  the  line  from  England,  he  bold-  contest. 

ly  detached  Admiral  Louis  with  six  ships  of  the  line  After  the  capture  of  Tippoo  Saib’s  capital,  wifSiat 
upon  a particular  service,  iir  so  open  a manner  as  to  the  death  of  that  potentate,  the  East  India  Company 
be  seen  by  the  enemy.  This  manoeuvre  deceived  seemed  for  a time  to  be  lelh  without  a rival  ia  tktr  -x  ' 
Admiral  V ill aneuve,  who,  believing  that  the  British  eastern  empire.  Yet  in  that  extensive  territory  of  thf 
fleet  was  reduced  to  21  sail  of  the  line,  while  the  Mahrattas,  extending  nearly  a thousand  miles,  from 

combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  counted  S3,  re-  Delhi  to  the  river  Tumbudhra,  and  from  the  Bay  of 

solved  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fame,  by  encountering  Bengal  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  nearly  an  equal 
Nelson  himself.  He  accordingly  ventured  out  from  breadth,  comprehending  a population  of  40  miibori 
Cadiz  with  a light  westerly  wind.  Lord  Nelson  ha-  of  people,  it  might  be  naturally  expected,  that  chief- 
ving  received  his  expected  reinforcement,  immediate-  tains,  of  formidable  power  and  consequence,  should 
ly  sailed  in  pursuit  of  him;  and  on  the  21st  of  Octo-  view,  with  jealousy,  the  approach  of  European  con- 
Brilliant  ^r*  *k*cr'c^  combined  fleet  about  seven  miles  to  querors.  Among  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  most 
victory  off  eastward  of  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  commander  in  powerful  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cents- 
Trafalgar  chief  immediately  gave  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  ry,  were  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  and  Jeisnrat  Rso 
pained  by  up  in  two  columns,  as  they  formed  in  the  order  of  Holkar.  With  the  former  of  these  potentates,  war 
Kehon.  sailing.  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Victory,  led  the  weather  was  commenced  by  the  British  in  the  begiamagtf 
column;  Admiral  Colling  wood,  in  the  Royal  Sove-  1803,  and  prosecuted  with  britliant  success.  On  the 
reign,  led  that  of  the  lee.  Villaneure  had  formed  his  north-western  frontier  of  Oudr,'  general  Lakesoc- 
ships  in  one  line ; but  as  the  mode  of  attack  was  un-  cetsively  defeated  the  army  of  Scindiah,  and  over- 
usual,  so  the  structure  of  his  line  was  new,  forming  a whelmed  the  forces  of  Mans.  Perron,  a French  sol* 

crescent,  convexing  to  leeward.  Nelson's  last  signal  dicr  of  fortune,  who  commanded  a corps  of  Enropt* 

was,  44  England  expects  every  roan  to  do  his  duty/*  ans  in  jhe  service  of  the  Indian  prince.  In  theDec- 
It  was  received  with  a shout  throughout  the  fleet,  can,  general  Wellesley  followed  up  a splendid  cairn 
About  noon  the  dreadful  contest  began  by  the  lead-  of  victory.  The  result  was  to  bring  Scindiah,  ud  Tmv 
ing  ships  of  the  British  columns  breaking  through  his  aUy  tlx?  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  a treaty,  by  which  tlx 
the  enemy's  line,  which  was  first  effected  by  Admiral  Mahratta  princes  ceded  a large  territory  to  the  com-  **- 
Colling  wood.  The  succeeding  ships  breaking  through  pany,  and  acknowledged  the  protection  of  the  British 
in  all  parts  astern  of  their  leaders,  engaged  the  enemy  government. 

at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  At  twenty  minutes  Scarcely  had  Scindiah  been  suppressed,  when  ano- 
past  twelve,  the  action  became  geoeral.  Lord  Nel-  ther  enemy  equally  formidable  arose,  in  the  MahrttU 
eon  ordered  his  ship,  the  Victory,  to  be  run  on  chieftain  Holkar,  formerly  the  inveterate  rival  o i 
board  the  Redoubtable,  while  his  second,  the  Temc-  Scindiah,  but  recently  united  with  him  by  thdrcoo- 
raire,  run  on  board  the  next  adjacent  ship,  and  in  a mon  enmity  to  the  British.  General  Fraxer,  oatbe 
short  time,  the  four  contending  vessels  were  dosed  13th  of  Nov.  1804,  attacked  and  defeated  hk  is- 
iu  one  mass.  After  a general  and  furious  engage-  fantry  and  artillery,  near  one  of  his  fortresses  calW 
ment,  continued  for  several  hours;  about  three  P.M.  Decg,  and  obtained  a most  important  victory.  Lad 
Admiral  Gravina,  wlio  carried  the  Spanish  flag  in  the  Lake,  in  the  November  of  the  same  year,  surprized 
rear,  bore  away  to  Cadiz.  Five  lAore  of  the  head-  the  whole  force  of  his  cavalry,  under  the  persosul 
most  of  the  enemy,  under  Admiral^ Dumanoir,  tack-  command  of  Holkar,  near  the  city  of  Ferrackabad, 
cd  and  stood  to  the  southward.  They  were  engaged,  with  equal  success,  and  the  Indian  prince  escaped 
and  the  sternmost  taken,  and  nineteen  ships  of  the  with  difficulty  from  the  disastrous  field.  After  these 
line  remained  in  all  to  the  British.  Of  these,  two  successes,  Lord  Wellesley  returned  to  Britain.  H* 
were  first  rates,  and  none  were  under  74  guns.  At  government,  though  distinguished  by  many  victor*S 
forty  minutes  past  four,  all  firing  ceased,  and  a com-  had  been  expensive  and  ambitious.  When  his  wc- 
plcte  victory  was  announced  to  Lord  Nelson,  who,  cessor  in  the  government.  Lord  Cornwallis,  armed 
Death  of  hieing  been  wounded  early  in  the  action,  survived  at  Calcutta,  he  found  the  finances  of  the  country  ia* 
Lord  Nel-  :u|t  to  jjear  t^e  j0y0U4  tidings,  aud  died,  as  he  had  most  deplorable  state,  and,  without  some  great  rtdoc* 
lived,  with  heroic  fortitude.  It  is  fresh  in  every  me-  tkwi  of  expenditure,  quite  unable  to  meet  the  cootin- 
mory,  how  much  the  public  mind  required  such  a gcncies  of  war.  The  native  princes,  though  defraud, 
victory  to  console  it,  amidst  the  dismay  and  conster-  were  still  able  to  harass  and  employ  our  force.  Fro© 
nation  produced  by  the  misfortunes  of  Austria;  yet  the  extent  of  their  territory,  from  the  numbers  of  ther 
it  was,  perhaps  with  no  great  exaggeration  of  Nel-  cavalry,  and  the  hardy  and  wandering  habits  of  the© 
son’s  merits,  said  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  that  it  irregular  troops,  they  were  able  to  survive  defeat?* 
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Iriuir.  and  rally  after  dispersion.  liolkar  was  still  in  arms, 
— and  Scindiah,  with  whom  a peace  had  beeu  made, 
^ imprisoned  the  company's  resident,  and  prepared 
anew  for  hostilities.  The  death  of  Lord  Comwal- 
^ “nh*ppily  dePr*ved  our  eastern  empire  of  his  scr- 
0X11  rices,  before  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  effects  of  the 
pacific  system. which  he  weut  out  to  substitute*  in 
the  room  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  But  his  efforts 
were  not  in  vain  ; and  his  system  was  happily  pur- 
we  with  sued  by  others  when  he  was  no  more.  Peace  was 
illix  and  concluded  with  both  Holkar  and  Sciudiah  before 
ndiah.  the  end  of  180.1.  The  territories  of  the  latter  were 
abridged  and  limited  on  the  north  to  the  river  Chum- 
bul,  but  a pecuniary'  compensation  was  settled  upon 
his  family. 

Holkar  renounced  some  of  his  possessions  to  the 
north  of  the  Bouudce  hills,  and  in  the  possession  of 
Bundclcuud,  but  for  these  he  received  the  indemnity 
of  a Jaghire,  to  be  6cttlcd  on  his  daughter,  while  the 
company  pledged  themselves  to  leave  him  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  territories  to  the  south  of  the  Chum- 
bul,  and  to  restore  his  conquests  in  the  Deccan, 
te  of  The  single  reputation  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  had  erect- 
■*“*  “*  eda  ministry  independent  of  three  powerful  parties 
laia£oI*in  parliament,  (the  friends  of  Lord  Grenville,  Mr 
Fox,  and  Mr  Addington,)  was  not  found  sufficient 
to  support  it.  When  it  was  asked  by  what  tokens  of 
superior  genius  the  war  had  been  conducted  since 
Mr  Addington's  resignation,  it  was  not  easy  to  point 
them  out.  A new  coalition  had  been  roused  against 
France*  but  though  loug  in  prospect,  it  had  been 
supported  by  no  adequate  efforts  on  the  continent. 
Wc  had  assisted  Austria  by  no  diversion  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  troops  had  been  landed  at  Naples 
after  the  fate  of  the  campaign  had  been  decided.  In- 
stead of  co-operating  with  the  allies  in  Europe  to 
our  utnnost  power,  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out 
to  acquire  a colony  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
globe.  The  colleagues  of  Mr  Pitt,  excepting  Lord 
Melville,  Itad  still  less  reputation  than  ability.  The 
impeachment  of  that  statesman  being  followed  by 
his  removal  from  office,  left  Mr  Pitt  without  an  as- 
sociate of  acknowledged  talents.  Previous  to  that 
event,  the  minister,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his 
cabinet,  had  invited  and  received  Mr  Addington, 
now  created  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  participate  in  his 
councils  ; but  the  vote  of  Lord  Sidmouth  in  favour- 
ing the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  separated 
that  statesman  once  more  from  his  councils. 

Amidst  the  gloom  of  his  political  prospects*  the 
health  of  the  minister  rapidly  declined  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  year.  After  an  illness  of  some 
months,  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  solely  by  the 
jj®*  weight  of  his  talents,  had  continued  to  direct  the 
g/  councils  of  hu  country,  expired  on  the  22d  of  Ja- 
jo-;,  nuary  1806;  and  bis  death  was  a virtual  dissolution 
of  hi  a ministry.  Sec  Pitt. 

A feeble  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  continue  a 
ministry  on  the  system  of  excluding  from  office  the 
statesman  who  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  public 
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estimation,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Lord  Hawkes-  Brisain. 
bury  declined  the  succession  to  Mr  Pitt's  situation  ; 
and,  after  some  discussions  with  the  court,  Mr  Fox 
and  I-ord  Grenville  obtained  the  chief  terms  which 
they  sought,  and  came  with  their  respective  friends 
into  office.  These  discussions  were  understood  to 
relate  to  the  share  of  authority  which  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  was  to  possess  over  the 
army.  Lord  Sidmouth  acceded  to  the  uew  minis- 
try, and,  with  several  of  his  friends,  also  came  into 
power,  f 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  Ncw 
new  ministers,  was  the  alteration  of  the  system  of  measures 
military  defence  organized  by  their  immediate  prede-  of  defence, 
cessors.  By  the  defence  bill  enacted  under  Mr  Pitt, 

40,000  men  had  been  raised  for  the  army  of  reserve  ; 
but  of  those,  there  were  only  two  thousand  that 
were  drawn  who  served  in  person.  Thirty-eight 
thousand  were  thus  raised  by  private  individuals. 

The  operation  of  the  ballot  was  not  only  partial  and 
unjust,  as  it  fell  not  upon  the  state,  but  on  private 
individuals ; but  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
of  so  many  unpractised  recruiting  officers,  the  price 
of  substitutes  rose  to  such  a height  as  to  impede  the 
recruiting  for  the  regular  service,  and  the  frequency 
of  desertions  was  alarmingly  increased.  In  the  new  Regular 
plan  of  defence,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  regu-  l,ons  re- 
lar  enlisting  for  balloting,  and  to  hold  out  additional 
motives  for  men  to  embrace  the  military  life,  by  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  changing 
the  duration  of  his  service  from  a lifetime  to  a limit- 
ed period.  In  their  financial  schemes,  the  new'  mini- 
sters wisely  adhered  to  a system  on  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  for  some  time  acted,  of  rather  pressing 
on  the  present  generation  than  leaving  loads  to  pos- 
terity. They  raised  the  war  taxes  from  fourteen  to 
nineteen  millions.  They  increased  the  iocome-tax  to 
10  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  exceeding  £ 50,  with 
great  allowances,  however,  to  those  under  £ 100. 

Whatever  popularity  the  new  ministers  might  lose  State  of 
by  this  heavy  tax,  they  certainly  redeemed  it  by  the  Mwudited 
laudable  attention  which  they  shewed  to  deliver  the  tccou°P* 
public  from  the  enormous  abuse  of  inaudited  public 
accounts.  These  accounts,  when  they  came  into 
office,  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  millious. 

Not  a single  account  in  the  army  office  had  been 
audited  since  1782.  The  store  accounts  had*been 
suffered  to  lie  over  since  the  same  period.  The  navy 
accounts  were  greatly  in  arrear.  When  Mr  Pitt  be- 
gan his  long  administration,  he  had  found  a similar 
accumulation  of  inaudited  accouuts,  and  had  esta- 
blished a new  board  of  auditors.  But  fresh  accu- 
mulations had  arisen  from  many  obvious  imperfections 
in  lus  first  plan  of  the  board  of  auditors.  Nor  had 
the  same  minister’s  later  bill  in  lh05  for  increasing 
the  number  of  auditors,  provided  effectually  for  the 
regular  execution  of  their  duty. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  present  plan  to  secure 
that  the  public  accounts  of  every  year  should  be  re- 
gularly audited  m the  course  of  every  ensuing  year, 


■f  The  new  cabinet  ass  thus  composed : Lord  Grenville,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  Earl  Spcnccr,  Mr  Fox,  and  Mr 
Windham,  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home.  Foreign,  and  War  Departments;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; Lord  Hu  a nit.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Earl  Fits- William,  Lord  President  of  the  Council;  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth.  Lord  Privy  Seal ; Earl  of  Moira,  Master  of  the  Ordnance;  Lord  Er&kJne,  Lord  High  Chancellor;  laird  Ellen  bo- 
rough, Lord  Chief  Justice ; the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; and  Mr  George  Ponaonby  was  made  Kcrpct 
of  tbc  Irish  Seftl*. 
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so  that  no  fresh  accumulation  should  occur.  At  the 
same  time,  the  wholesome  principle  of  the  great  re- 
forming revenue  bills,  viz.  that  of  Mr  Borltc  for  re- 
gulating the  office  of  the  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
and  Mr  Dundas's  bill  for  regulating  the  office  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  applied  to  the  enciae  of- 
hce,  the  post  office,  and  the  custom-house. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  whole  of  Mr 
Pitt's  influence,  while  yet  a minister,  could  not  avert 
from  his  kite  associate  in  office,  Lord  Melville,  a vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  were  grounds 
for  criminal  impeachment  against  his  Lordship  in  the 
management  of  public  money. 

The  trial  of  that  nobleman  commenced  in  West- 
minster-h.i  1 1 on  the  29th  of  April.  Ten  days  were 
employed  by  the  managers  in  bringing  forward  and 
examining  their  evidence,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Mr 
Whitbread,  who  opened  the  case,  and  of  the  Solici- 
tor General,  who  summed  up  the  evidence.  The 
evidence  and  arguments  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides, 
closed  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  sentence  of  not 
guilty  was  pronounced  by  a majority  of  the  peers  on 
the  12th  of  June,  f 

An  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  sailed  from  England  in  tbc  autumn  of  1805,  at 
the  moment  when  hostilities  were  breaking  out  on 
the  Continent.  The  force  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Cape,  consisted  of  about  5000  land  troops,  un- 
der Sir  David  Baird,  and  a proportional  naval  force, 
commanded  by  Sir  Home  Pop  ham.  They  reached 
their  destination  on  the  4th  of  January  1806.  Sir 
David  Baird  commenced  his  march  to  Cape  Town  on 
the  8th.  On  the  same  tbv,  when  the  army  had 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Bine  Mountains,  they  per- 
ceived the  enemy  to  the  number  of  5000,  drawn  up 
on  the  plain  to  receive  them.  By  the  gallantry  of 
the  Highland  brigade,  under  General  Ferguson,  who 
commenced  the  attack,  they  were  routed,  after  a 
short  resistance,  and  General  Jansens,  the  commander 
in  chief,  who  retired  with  a remaining  body  to  a pass 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  soon  after  accepted  of 
honourable  terms  : he  was  allowed  with  his  troops 
to  return  to  Holland,  on  condition  of  the  colony  and 
its  dependencies  surrendering. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  the  naval  officer,  whose  co- 
operation had  so  materially  aided  this  conquest,  had 
held  several  consultations  with  the  late  ministers  (Mr 
Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,)  about  the  project  of  invad- 
ing Spanish  America  $ out  he  had  been  afterwards 
distinctly  informed,  that  no  such  measure  should  be 
adopted  at  present,  from  deference  to  Russia.  Flush- 
ed, however,  with  his  conquest  at  the  Cape,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  hope  of  public  as  well  as  private  gain, 
he  embraced  the  bold  and  unauthorized  resolution  of 
attempting  some  exploit  in  the  Rio  Plata ; and  per- 
suaded Sir  David  Baird  to  acquiesce  in  his  plans,  so 
far  as  to  furnish  him  with  a small  portion  of  his 


troops.  In  the  month  of  June,  he  ecterrt  t«  R»  U,  , 
Plata  with  a force  under  General  Bercsford,  kx  «-  — m* 
eroding  1600  men.  On  the  24th  of  June,  hanigG*in! 
disembarked  about  12  miles  from  the  city  of  Burse*  ^ 
Ayres,  the  British  forces  captured  tbe  place  will 
great  facility,  the  enemy  flying  before  them  wbrewr  Ca- 
they appeared,  and  abandoning  thrir  artillery.  Wife  hr- 
our  little  army  was  thus  employed  in  tbe  conquest  of  W* 
Buenos  Ayres,  tha  line  of  battle  ships  made  demon- 
strations before  Monte  Video  and  Maldonado  to  alarm 
the  garrisons.  At  those  two  places  all  the  regular 
troops  had  been  detained;  while  tbe  city, defended br 
a raw  militia  under  the  conduct  of  a timid  and  crakii. 
ful  viceroy,  had  yielded  by  surprize  to  its  assaduti. 

An  important  conquest  was  thus  achieved,  and  * 
booty  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars  ms 
acquired.  But  when  the  Spaniards  beheld  with 
shame  the  small  number  of  their  conquerors,  a project 
was  soon  matured  for  rising  upon  the  British  troops. 
Liniers,  a colonel  in  tbe  French  service,  landed  aba*? 
Buenos  Ayres  with  above  1000  men,  armed  hrie? 
from  the  country  attacked  the  towo,  and  though  re- 

fiulsrd,  persevered  in  returning  to  the  charge.  At 
ast,  after  a hard  battle  with  the  insurgents  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  the  EogUsh  were  uwetpocmd, 
and  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners.  Sir  Hosne^i 
Popham,  with  reinforcements  from  thfe  Cape,  mxk 
an  attempt  to  recover  Monte  Video,  but  was  obliged 
to  desist.  A body  of  troops,  under  Colonel  Vassal, 
were  more  successful  in  securing  the  post  of  hfeilde- 
nado,  where  they  remained  to  receive  fresh  succour, 
from  home,  and  to  prepare  for  another  campaign, 
still  more  disastrous  than  the  last. 

Prussia,  after  much  hesitat  ing  and  negotiation,  bi", 
been  at  last  impelled,  by  the  violation  of  her  territorr,  ^ 
to  draw  oat  her  troops  against  France ; when  tbs 
ne  ws  of  the  battle  of  Auaterlitz  and  of  the  armistice, 
again  terrified  her  into  feeble  councils.  The  rrswh 
o?  these  was,  that  her  minister  Haugnritz,  signed  a 
treaty  at  Paris,  by  which  Prussia  became  the  ally  tf 
France  the  guarantee  of  her  conquests  in  Genaaty 
and  her  associate  in  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  coa- 
lition. This  infamous  affair  was  speedily  made  known 
to  Europe.  It  was  declared  in  a proclamation,  tint  Hj  ^ 
his  Prussian  majesty  had  formally  annexed  to  hisdo-®^. 
minions  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  belonging  tothea- 
Emperor  Napoleon  by  right  of  conquest,  aid  transfer* 
ed  to  Prussia  in  return  Tor  three  of  her  prone  cm. 
The  ports  of  the  German  ocean  were  also  declared  to 
be  Bbut  against  British  trade  and  shipping.  The  con- 
duct of  Prussia  in  thus  humbling  herself  to  a vas- 
salage of  hostility,  left  Britain  no  choice  bat  retail* 
tion  against  her  commerce  and  navigation,  and  b* 
flag,  for  a time,  disappeared  from  the  Baltic. 

The  peace  of  Presburg,  which  the  Emperor  of 
Frince  and  Germany  signed  after  the  battle  of  Aw* 
terlitz,  and  the  treaty  concluded  with  Prussia,  left 


■f  The  charges  against  Lord  Melville,  though  multiplied  by  the  manager*  of  the  impeachment,  were  In  fart  only  three  a 
number.  The  first  was,  that  before  the  10th  of  January  1786,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  obligation  imputed  On  hi*  by  &r 
warrant  appointing  him  treasurer  of  the  navy,  applied  to  his  private  use  and  profit,  several  sum*  of  public  money  entn*^ 
tu  him  in  that  capacity.  The  second  was,  that  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament  in  1786,  for  the  better  negui»ri*f 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  had,  in  breach  and  violation  of  that  act,  permitted  Mr  Trotter,  his  paymaster.  £*■ 
gaily  to  take  from  the  Bank  of  England,  fo»  other  than  immediate  application  to  navy  purpcscs,  large  sum*  of  uMoryfr# 
the  monies  issued  to  the  Bonk  on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  place  the  same  In  the  bonds  of  his  private 
er.  In  his  own  name,  and  subject  to  his  disposition  and  eantroul.  The  third  charge  was,  that  he  had  fraudulently  *od«re 
luptly  permitted  Mr  Trotter  to  apply  the  money  ao  abstracted  illegally  from  the  Bank  of  England,  to  purpose*  of  jvre*f* 
use  and  emolument,  and  had  himaelfderivod  profit  from  them. 
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Britain.  Bonaparte  at  liberty  to  lake  vengeance  on  the  court 
- ' of  Naples.  He  accordingly  issued  a proclamation, 

gl^  "*  from  his  head  quarters  at  Vienna,  declaring  that  the 
‘ Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign.  Fourteen 
thousand  Russians  and  ten  thousand  English  had 
landed  in  that  kingdom,  with  a view  to  produce  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy  5 
and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  had  evinced  a deter- 
mination to  support  their  operations.  But  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  allies  in  Germany,  proved  too  late  the 
futility  of  the  enterprize.  Scarcely  had  the  dreadful 
threat  of  Bonaparte  reached  his  Sicilian  majesty, 
when  a courier  arrived  from  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
recalling  the  Russians  to  Corfu.  The  retreat  of  the 
English  followed  as  a necessary  consequence.  Sir 
James  Crtug,  thrir  commander,  wisely  determined  to 
Evacuation  retreat  to  Sicily,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
«t  Naples,  the  enemy  ; and  the  king  and  quern  of  Naples,  thus 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  sought  refuge,  as  before,  at 
Palermo.  After  the  evacuation  of  Naples,  Sir  James 
Craig  established  his  head  quarters  at  Messina,  as 
the  station  best  adapted  for  protecting  Sicily  from 
invasion ; while  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a squadron  of 
five  ships  of  the  line,  and  a force  of  frigates  and  gun- 
boats, protected  it  by  sea  ; intuited  the  territory  of 
the  new  sovereign  of  Naples,  (Joseph  Bonaparte, ) and 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Capri.  In  April 
1806,  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Sicily  devolved 
on  General  Stuart,  who,  for  his  services,  was  reward- 
ed with  the  red  ribband,  from  the  bad  health  of  Sir 
James  Craig,  who  returned  to  England.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  Sicily  should  be  preser- 
ved from  the  power  of  France;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
with  difficulty  that  General  Stuart  agreed  to  dimi- 
nish his  small  force,  by  co-operating  with  the  schemes 
of  the  court  of  Palrrmo,  for  exciting  insurrections  on 
the  coast  of  Calabria  ; but  prompted,  at  last,  by  ac- 
counts of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Calabri- 
ans and  hoping  to  destroy  the  resources  of  the  ene- 
my for  invading  Sicily,  he  consented  to  land  a pare 
of  his  army  on  the  continent,  and  make  trial  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  former  sovereign. 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  effective  men  were 
u Cala-  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  in  the 
- Gulf  of  St  Euphemia,  near  the  northern  frontiers  of 

lower  Calabria.  The  British  commander’s  procla- 
mation, inviting  the  inhabitants  to  his  standard,  at- 
tracted so  few,  that  he  was  hesitating  whether  to  re- 
imbark  kit  troops,  when  he  learned  that  General  Reg- 
ister, with  a French  army  nearly  equal  to  his  own, 
was  encamped  at  Maida,  about  10  miles  distant. 
Understanding  also  that  the  enemy  expected  rein- 
forcements, be  determined  to  anticipate  their  arrival, 
and  advanced,  next  morning,  to  attack  Regnier. 
e of  The  two  armies  wetc  separated  by  a plain,  from  four 
*•  to  six  miles  in  breadth,  extending  from  sea  to  sea, 

amd  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  chains  of 
mountains.  Regnier  occupied  a strong  position,  which 
He  abandoned  in  the  confidence  of  superior  numbers, 
-and  in  contempt  of  the  British  troops,  and  advanced 
with  seven  thousand  men  to  charge  them  on  the 
p!a  in.  The  British,  only  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred strong,  were  surprized,  but  not  dismayed  at  the 
numbers  of  their  antagonists,  and  advanced  with  ala- 
crity. Regnier  had  taught  his  men  to  believe,  that 
they  would  fly  on  the  first  charge — a presumption 
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which  waa  quickly  changed  into  astonishment,  when  Britain. 

they  saw  the  ranks  of  our  countrymen  advancing  ra-  v v— — ' 

pidly  to  meet  their  charge.  The  action  began  on 
the  right  of  the  British,  and  after  some  firing,  both 
aides  prepared  for  the  bayonet. 

As  the  French  came  on,  tbeir  line  grew  uneven, 
one  part  of  it  halting  at  some  distance,  another  ven- 
turing nearly  to  cross  bayonets  with  our  men  ; but, 
on  the  point  of  contact,  they  turned  and  fled.  They 
were  overtaken  with  immense  slaughter,  and  their 
left  wing  totally  routed.  On  the  right,  the  enemy 
made  an  effort  to  retrieve  the  day  ; but  were  also 
repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  the  English  left,  and 
their  cavalry  being  thrown  into  disorder,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  English  flank,  by  a fire  from  the 
20th  regiment,  which  landed  during  the  action,  and 
came  up  at  this  critical  juncture,  they  abandoned  the 
field  with  precipitation,  leaving  in  prisoners,  wound- 
ed, and  killed,  not  less  tlian  4000  men. 

Brilliant  as  the  victory  of  Maida  was,  it  contribu- 
ted only  to  the  glory  of  the  national  arms,  and  in  no 
way  to  the  recovery  of  Calabria.  The  capture  of 
Gaeta  by  the  French,  more  than  counterbalanced  its 
effects  on  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  mass  of  Cala- 
bria, who  had  risen,  and  were  still  disposed  to  rise 
upon  the  troops  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  might  protract 
a desultory  warfare,  till  Masaena  approached  to  over- 
whelm them  ; but  their  insurrections  were  so  evident- 
ly inadequate  to  offer  a permanent  resistance  to  the 
conqueror,  that  the  British  commander  wisely  return- 
ed to  Sicily ; and  the  subsequent  solicitations  of  the 
court  of  Palermo  to  succour  them  with  British  forces, 
were  refused,  as  inconsistent  with  the  superior  object 
of  defending  Sicily.  In  their  zeal  for  insurrection- 
ary movements,  the  deposed  king  and  queen  of  Na- 
ples were  little  disposed  to  consider  the  calamities 
which  they  occasioned.  But  it  was  abhorrent  to  the 
humane  breasts  of  their  British  allies,  that  bloodshed 


and  misery  should  he  continued  for  no  better  pur- 
pose than  to  gratify  a fallen  court  with  the  occasion- 
al punishment  of  its  enemies,  inflicted  by  outlaws  and 
banditti ; for,  by  such  characters,  the  Neapolitan 
mass  were,  in  general,  conducted. 

Such  an  action  as  that  of  Trafalgar  was  not  to  be  Proceed- 
yeariy  expected  ; but  the  British  navy  maintained  its  injr»  of  the 
accustomed  superiority  in  1806.  In  the  West  In-  British 
dies,  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  captured  three  French  A*61** 
ships  of  the  line,  and  drove  ashore  and  burnt  two 
others,  a- portion  of  the  fleet  which  had  escaped  from 
Brest.  The  French  admiral  Linoid,  who  had  long  in- 
fested our  commerce  in  the  East,  was  intercepted  on 
his  return  by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and  brought 
to  England,  with  an  eighty  gun  ship,  and  a forty  gun 
frigate. 

Prussia  found  no  safety  in  humiliation.  She  disco-  Affair*  of 


vered  that  Bonaparte,  who  had  compelled  her  to  bos-  Prusiia* 
tilities  with  Sweden,  had  engaged  to  Russia,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  depriving  the  king  of  Sweden  of 
his  German  territories  ; and  after  guaranteeing  to  her 
the  possession  of  Hanover,  that  she  was  negotiating 
with  England  on  the  basis  of  restoring  that  electo- 
rate. After  selling  her  honour,  she  had  been  de- 
frauded of  the  price.  Indignation  at  the  treach- 
ery and  impatience  of  the  insolence  of  Bonaparte,  at 
last  decided  her  councils  to  hazard  the  die  of  war. 


Information  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  the  Eng* 
4 R 
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li»h  ministry,  of  the  desire  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to 
return  to  a state  of  amity  with  Britain,  than  Lord 
Morpeth  was  dispatched  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Prussian  army,  there  to  negotiate  for  peace.  These 
he  reached  at  Weimar,  on  the  12th  of  October.  But 
the  same  impolicy  and  insincerity,  which  had  before 
disgraced  the  councils  of  Prussia,  were  still  visible  in 
her  conduct.  She  had  entered  on  the  awful  crisis  of 
a rupture  with  France,  without  informing  England 
of  her  resolution.  She  now  hesitated  and  shifted  at 
the  prospect  of  negotiating  for  peace  with  us,  know- 
ing, that  the  restoration  of  Hanover  would  be  requi- 
red. If  she  lost  the  impending  battle,  all  would  be 
lost.  If  she  gained  it,  she  hoped  to  retain  Hanover 
independent  of  Britain.  Her  minister  Luechesini, 
therefore,  unguardedly  answered  Lord  Morpeth, 
when  he  asked  if  his  court  was  ready  to  enter  on  im- 
mediate negotiation,  that  it  would  depend  on  the  is- 
sue  of  the  battle  which  had  just  been  fought.  The 
battle  of  Averxtadt  had  been  already  fought,  but  the 
result  was  not  yet  known  at  the  place  where  this  was 
spoken.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  battle  of 
Averstadt  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  Frederick  to 
negotiate  farther  with  Great  Britain.  Before  the 
short  and  awful  struggle  had  commenced,  which  de 
cided  the  existence  of  Prussia,  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, * which  brought  on  a personal  corre>  pond 
encc  between  the  ministers  of  France  and  England, 
drew  forth  the  only  serious  proposals  for  peace, 
which  had  been  made  since  the  renovation  of  the  wa> . 
It  is  of  small  consequence  to  detail  the  particulars  of 
a treaty  which  ended  so  unfortunately.  As  soon  as 
it  was  obvious,  that  the  abandonment  of  Russia  was 
to  be  the  price  of  the  favourable  terms,  so  ostenta- 
tiously at  first  promised  to  Britain,  the  determina- 
tion of  our  court  not  to  listen  to  any  such  projects, 
prevented  a precise  detail  of  the  concessions  which 
France  was  willing  to  make  for  the  attainment  of  her 
object.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  no 
otter  of  Sicily,  the  great  object  for  which  Mr  Fox 
had  contended,  was  ever  made,  even  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  a separate  peace.  An  attention  not  only  to 
the  interests,  but  to  the  wishes  of  Russia ; a firm  de- 
termination to  listen  to  no  measure,  that  could  give 
her  umbrage  or  suspicion;  and  a strong  desire  to  pre- 
serve Sicily,  almost  a resolution  not  to  abandon  it, — 
were  the  prominent  features  of  the  conduct  of  Bri- 
tain during  this  negotiation.  Mr  Fox,  whose  health 
had  been  for  some  time  declining,  did  not  live  to 
know,  though  he  strongly  anticipated,  the  issue  of  the 
negotiation.  On  the  13th  of  September,  that  illus- 
trious statesman  breathed  his  last.  See  Fox. 

Bonaparte  lavished  abuse  on  his  survivors  in  the 
British  cabinet,  for  departing  from  the  sincere  and 
pacific  views  with  which  Mr  Fox  had  commenced 
the  treaty.  But  their  popularity  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  hurt  by  that  imputation  ; for,  independent  of 
the  charge  being  wholly  false,  the  British  public  were 
rather  disposed  to  be  jealous  of  pacific  views  in  their  ru- 
lers, than  to  doubt  their  sincerity.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  the  universal  cry  has  been 


the  danger  of  a peaces  On  the  present  occasion,  the  Bis* 
nation  were  less  disposed  to  shudder  at  the  prospect  '****• 
of  protracted  war,  than  at  the  restrospect  of  the  pc. 
rils  which  they  had  escaped  of  an  insidious  treaty. 

The  death  of  Mr  Fox  was  not  immediately  fatal  to 
his  ministry.  At  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville, his  majesty  was  pleased  to  appoint  Lord  How- 
ick  to  the  foreign  department.  Lord  Sidmouth  to 
the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  Lord  Holland,  the 
only  new  member  who  was  brought  into  the  adminis- 
tration, to  be  lord  privy  seal.  A dissolution  of  par. 
liament  took  place,  and  the  elections  were,  in  general, 
such  as  to  furnish  a parliament,  which  promised  to  he 
more  favourable  than  the  last  to  the  present  admioij* 
t ration. 

After  the  fatal  and  dreadful  battle  of  Averstadt,  ***■■ 
Bonaparte  pursued  his  career  to  Berlin,  with  no  re 
sistancc  from  the  broken  remains  of  the  Prussian  ar- 
my, except  from  tl je  small  and  tingle  band  of  the 

f allant  Blnchcr,  who  at  last  surrendered  at  Lu- 
eck,  after  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm.  At 
Berlin,  the  conqueror,  whilst  he  was  erecting  new 
kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  published  his  famous  dr- 
cree  against  the  commerce  of  Britain,  by  which  Ik 
declared  the  whole  island  in  a state  of  blockade  He 
set  out  from  thence  to  pursue  the  king  of  Pnusu 
across  the  Oder,  whilst  the  garrisons  of  thst  ut  Tor- 
tunate  monarch,  either  from  panic  or  treachery,  seem- 
ed to  be  emulous  which  should  be  the  first  to  sur- 
render. f 

One  of  the  capital  errors  of  Prussia  had  beta  to  Adnr» 
rush  into  the  contest  with  France,  without  waking 
for  "the  co-operation  of  Russia.  On  the  first  im»-  i~' 
mat  ion  of  her  danger,  the  Russian  troops  advanced 
through  Poland,  and,  as  if  they  had  hoped  to  retrieve 
one  fault  by  committing  another,  exactly  imitated 
the  example  of  their  defeated  ally,  in  precipitately 
meeting  the  French.  General  Benin gsen,  at  the 
head  of  their  first  division,  reached  Vt  arsaw  before 
the  French.  A check,  which  he  received  on  the 
Vistula,  taught  him  the  necessity  of  retreating  behind 
the  Narew,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  division*  of 
Buxhoveden  and  Kamenskoy,  the  latter  of  whom  wi* 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  Alexander'* 
forces.  From  the  Narew,  the  Russian  column*  made 
a second  retreat,  broken  and  discomfited,  and  were 
saved  only  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  which  impe  f&sd 
ded  the  progress  of  the  French  artillery.  At  tint  ta**1 
critical  moment,  the  Russian  generalissimo  Karett- 
skoy  left  his  army,  and  retired  to  Ostroleoka.  It  wu 
given  out  that  his  undemanding  was  deranged.  A 
very  different  account  of  his  conduct  is  not  ducredfi- 
ed  by  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  He  was  old  » 
military  experience,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  co- 
ly  one  of  the  Russian  generals,  who  saw  tbc  dingrT 
of  their  situation,  and  to  have  left  the  army  in  disgxt 
and  despair,  when  he  found  his  authority  iiwuffiortt 
to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  the  younger  general*, 
who  were  determined  on  risking  another  engagemetH 
Beuningsen  and  Buxhoveden  accordingly  fought  it 
Pultusk,  and  at  Golymyn.  The  latter  churned  a 


• The  circumstance  of  a Frenchman,  (who  afterward*  proved  to  be  disordered  in  his  intellects,)  having  commuiwus*  •* 
Mr  Fox  his  intention  of  going  to  France  to  assassinate  Bonaparte,  occasioned  a letter  from  Mr  Fox  IQ  tbc  Freadt  (pwf> 
■sent,  describing  the  individual.  He  was  arrested  at  Hamburgh. 
f With  some  exceptions,  Great  Glogaw  and  Bretl&w  made  a creditable  resistance. 
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Bfitaou  victory*  hit  antagonists  did  the  tame.  Of  the  mur- 
“v—  drrout  conflicts  on  these  new  scenes  of  warfare,  it  is 
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' count!  on  both  sides;  but  the  indisputable  trophies 
of  80  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the*  Russians, 
which  their  enemies  brought  back  to  Warsaw,  left 
room  to  suppose,  that  tlse  severest  loss  was  not  upon 
the  side  of  the  French.  After  the  battte  of  PoUusfc, 
the  French  retired  into  winter  quarters  on  the  Vistu- 
la; the  Russians  fell  back  to  O'trolcnka,  on  the  Nie- 
men.  The  command  ot  the  army  after  the  battle  of 
Pultusk,  was  given  to  Bcnuingsen,  who  joined  with 
J4uxhovcdcn,  after  the  undeniable  defeat  of  that  ge- 
neral at  Golymvn. 

The  plan  of  Bcnningsen  was  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  French  army*  and  his  eye  was  therefore  kept  upon 
the  Vistula;  while  Bonaparte,  perceiving  that  his 
enemy  meant  to  give  him  no  rest  in  his  winter  quar- 
ters* directed  his  view*  to  the  Pregel  and  the  Nic- 
men,  and  determined  to  anticipate  the  attack.  At 
I*  tie*  of  Mohriughen,  a general  action  was  brought  on,  where, 
4c<Iinn-  as  usual*  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  In  this,  as 
well  as  iu  the  tremendous  battle  of  Eylau,  which  sue* 

' cccdcd  to  it,  the  claims  of  the  Russians,  to  the  ho- 

nour of  checking  Bonaparte*  are  not  without  appear- 
ances of  justice.  If  the  French  emperor  buried  their 
dead  at  Eylau,  took  a number  of  their  artillery,  and 
remained  seven  days  oo  the  field  after  the  Utter  bat- 
tle* lie  failed,  through  the  obstinacy  of  their  resist- 
ance, in  fulfilling  hi*  proems*  of  being  at  Konings- 
berg.  Inspired  by  the  unexpected  circumstance  of 
even  a doubtful  contest  with  Bonaparte,  the  public 
sanguine  expectation  made  no  distinction  between  the 
efiorts  which  might  keep  him  at  bay  for  a short  time, 
and  those  which  should  destroy  him.  But  if  Rus- 
sia possessed,  at  any  moment,  either  generalship  or 
physical  force  to  combat  France,  it  can  only  be  said, 
that  they  both  declined  instantaneously  after  the 
battle  of  Eylau.  It  seemed  as  if  the  understanding 
of  her  leaders,  as  much  as  the  numerical  power  of  her 
armies,  had  been  wasted  in  the  agony  of  her  struggle. 
A number  of  actions  in  the  spring  campaign  of  1807,  in 
the  intermediate  time  between  those  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland,  displayed  the  superior  tactics  of  the  French, 
and  in  spite  of  all  her  reinforcements*  the  decreasing 
strength  of  her  army.  Yet,  after  all  the  successes  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  in  Silesia,  and  even  after  40, (XX) 
French  troops  were  added  to  the  main  army  of  Bo- 
naparte, by  the  capture  of  Dantzic,  the  Russians 
persisted  in  the  plan  of  coming  to  a gencr  «1  and  deci- 
sive action.  The  battle  of  Friedland  was  indeed  de- 
cisive. 

sire  of  With  a wanton  aud  ambitious  confidence  in  her 
'key-  own  strength,  Russia  had  so  timed  her  attack  upon 
Turkey,  as  to  have  80,000  of  her  troops  invading 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  during  the  crisis  of  her 
struggle  with  France.  A revolution  in  Constanti- 
nople, which  placed  Mustapha  IV.  on  the  throne  of 
the  e^npire,  took  place  during  the  approach  of  the 
Russian  armies.  It  was  ascribed,  by  the  French,  to 
the  influence  of  English  gold  ; but  it  was,  in  truth, 
unconnected  with  politics,  and  wholly  prompted  by 
the  resentment  of  the  Janizaries,  at  some  recent  in- 
novations which  had  been  made  by  the  government. 
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supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Christians.  The  Britain, 
new  Turkish  sovereign  fell,  like  his  predecessor,  into 
the  French  influence  ; a natural  consequence  of  the  * jgor. 
hostility  of  Russia,  although  the  Russians  declared* 
that  they  only  wished  to  rescue  the  Ottoman  empire 
from  the  grasp  of  Bonaparte.  Whilst  the  influence 
of  Sebastiani,  the  French  resident,  was  sensibly  gain- 
iog  ground,  our  minister,  Mr  Arbuthnot,  wrote  home 
to  our  government  the  state  of  affairs*  and,  at  his  in- 
stance, as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  the  Russian  minis- 
ter at  Pcten»burgh*a  British  fleet  was  sent  out  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Duckworth,  • to  give  Operation* 
weight  to  the  joint  negotiation  of  England  and  Rus-of  sir  *°h® 
sia  with  the  Porte,  for  concluding  a peace.  Our  na- 
val  force  cast  anchor  at  the  isle  of  Tenedos  about  ]I^dron, 
the  middle  of  February,  where  it  was  joined  by  a It  Con- 
British  frigate  from  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  staatiuopl#*. 
on  hoard  of  which  Mr  Arbuthnot,  in  the  fear  of  per- 
soi.al  violence,  made  hi*  escape.  On  the  19th,  our 
fleet  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and,  at  the  outer  castJc, 
as  a mark  of  forbearance,  made  no  return  to  the  fire 
of  the  Turks.  But  in  passing  the  narrow  strait  be- 
tween Scstot  and  Abydos,  they  were  obliged  to  an- 
swer a very  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  opened  from 
the  inner  castles.  Within  these,  a small  Turkish 
squadron  wa!  destroyed  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  a 
formidable  battery  was  spiked  by  the  marines.  Af- 
ter this  a fruitless  negotiation  commenced,  which 
lasted  for  several  days,  during  which  time  the  Turks 
had  time  to  construct  most  formidable  batteries  along 
the  shore.  In  this  work,  the  population  of  the 
Turkish  capital  and  its  neighbourhood,  inspired  by 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  were  employed  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  orders,  till  they  had  mounted 
batteries  and  breast -works  with  GOO  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. They  were  directed  bv  French  engineers, 
whom  the  sultau  had  obtained  from  Dalmatia  at  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Russia.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  British  admiral  and  ambassador  offer- 
ed to  withdraw  beyond  the  Dardanelles,  even  should 
the  proffered  amity  of  England  and  Russia  be  decli- 
ned, if  the  Porte  would  deliver  its  fleet  and  naval 
stores.  In  the  event  of  a refusal,  they  threatened 
Constantinople  with  bombardment.  But  during  the 
whole  negotiation,  if  we  may  credit  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  British  squa- 
dron to  put  their  threat  in  execution  ; for  although 
they  had  cast  anchor  within  a few  miles  of  the  city, 
the  state  of  the  weather  would  not  have  permitted 
them  to  maintain  a station  so  near  as  to  bombard  it. 

Had  the  Turks  been  allowed  another  week  to  com- 
plete their  batteries,  the  very  return  of  the  British 
squadron  would  have  been  doubtful.  From  this  peril 
the  British  admiral  was  glad  to  make  his  escape,  and 
to  forego  the  threatened  assault  of  a city,  defended 
by  200,000  enemies,  of  which  the  destruction,  had 
it  been  possible,  could  have  been  an  unprofitable  act 
of  vengeance.  On  the  first  of  March,  he  weighed 
anchor  to  repast  the  Dardanelles,  a return,  which  was 
not  effected  without  peril  and  loss.  The  Turkish 
mortars,  in  short,  discharged  bullets  and  blocks  of 
marble  of  incredible  size  upon  our  ships.  One  of 
these,  weighing  800  pounds,  cut  the  main  mast  of  the 
Windsor  Castle  roan  of  war  in  two,  and  the  ship  was 


* It  consisted  of  7 ships  of  the  line,  two  of  them  three-deckers,  besides  frigates  and  gun-boats. 
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with  difficulty  saved,  la  this  unhappy  enterprize,  we 
lost  250  men. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  not  compensated 
by  the  next  attempt  that  was  made  upon  our  Turk- 
ish enemies. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  a force  of  5000  men  was 
dispatched,  by  General  Fox,  from  Messina,  under 
the  command  of  General  M'Kenzic,  to  capture  Alex- 
andria ; a service  which,  was  effected  with  little  diffi- 
culty  or  bloodshed  on  the  aide  of  the  British  ; but, 
unfortunately,  from  a groundless  fear  of  scarcity  in 
the  captured  place,  an  attempt  to  take  Rosetta  also 
was  made,  and  from  the  failure  of  the  expected  aid 
of  the  Mamelukes,  as  well  as  from  the  orders  of  the 
commander  in  chief  to  the  storming  party  being  in- 
tercepted, a large  force  of  the  British  were  surround- 
ed and  cut  off.  Nearly  1000  men  were  killed,  wound- 
ed,  or  lost  in  the  affair. 

Before  this  attack  on  Alexandria  was  known  at 
home,  a new  ministry  had  succeeded,  and  the  succes- 
sors of  those  who  had  planned  the  expedition  did 
not  choose  to  support  it  by  reinforcements  from  Si- 
cily or  Malta.  This  disposition,  wc  may  presume, 
was  known  to  the  commanding  officers  at  Alexandria, 
who  being  now  threatened  with  expulsion  by  the  dis- 
affection of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  fresh  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  pouring  down  troops  from 
Cairo,  abandoned  the  idea  of  defending  the  place,  and 
consented  to  evacuate  Egypt,  on  condition  of  the 
Turks  restoring  the  prisoners  w‘ho  had  been  taken  at 
Rosetta.  Having  obtained  those  terms,  the  British 
troops  returned  to  Sicily. 

The  event  of  Sir  Home  Popham’s  unauthorized 
expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  had  left  the  remnant  of 
the  British  forces  in  that  quarter,  at  the  end  of  1806, 
in  possession  of  only  the  single  post  of  Maldonado. 
Unlike  the  administration  whick  succeeded  them,  in 
their  conduct  respecting  Alexandria,  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Grenville,  though  they  disapproved  of  the  ex- 
pedition, did  not  choose  that  the  national  glory 
should  be  sullied,  by  being  driven  from  a conquest 
which  had  once  been  made. 

When  intelligence  of  the  . recapture  of  Buenos 
Ayres  reached  ministers,  they  dispatched  counter- 
orders to  General  Crawford,  who  had  been  sent  on 
an  expedition  to  Chili,  to  desist  from  that  enterprize, 
and  to  repair  to  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata.  The  whole  Bri- 


tish force  in  the  Plata  now  amounted  to  9500  neiuf  finu* 
Unhappily  ministers  superadded  to  their  orders,  thu 
General  Whitelockc  should  sail  to  take  the  chief  cm.  GmshM 
ttutnd.  At  the  head  of  nearly  8000  of  these  troops, 
some  of  the  finest  brigades  in  the  British  service,  that 
ill-starred  commander  proceeded  to  attack  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Though  provided  with  artillery,  he  aent  on  iheAtuk 
troops,  with  unloaded  arms,  and  iron  crows,  to  fora  “P0®*"* 
their  way  into  the  town,  and  burst  open  the  booses.  ^ 
The  result  .of  a plan  (if  it  deserved  such  a name)  so 
desperately  rash,  was  to  give  an  undisciplined  enemy, 
fighting  from  behind  walls  and  houses,  the  greatest 
advantage  that  could  be  given  them  over  regular 
troopi.  Some  of  our  troops,  indeed,  forced  their 
way  into  the  town,  by  successful  gallantry,  but  a great 
proportion  were  overpowered  by  irresistible  numbers. 
Terrified  by  the  lots  of  three  thousand  men,  who 
were  sacrificed  in  the  rash  attempt,  the  general  nego- 
tiated  with  the  enemy,  for  the  restoration  of  the  pn- 
soners ; and  having  agreed  to  withdraw  his  army 
from  the  river  Plata,  returned  to  England  to  await 
the  just  indignation  of  hia  countrymen.  He  vrai 
condemned,  by  a lenient  sentence,  to  be  dismissed 
from  his  majesty’s  service. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1807*  the  island  of  Cura$o»&inwdr 
surrendered  to  a small  squadron  of  frigates,  under  the  C**81 
command  of  Captain  Brisbane  ; and  the  inhabitants  of 
its  chief  town,  Amsterdam,  to  the  number  of  30,000, 
swore  allegiance  to  the  British  government. 

The  termination  of  .Lord  Grenville’s  short  admi- 
nistration has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  was  an- 
nounced before  the  first  adjournment  of  the  new  par- 
liament, on  the  elections  to  which  they  had  built 
their  firmest  hopes.  Public  opinion  will,  possibly, 
be  long  divided  on  the  merits  of  the  financial  scheme* 
announced  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  during  the  last 
session  of  hia  chancellorsnip  of  the  exchequer— a 
scheme,  by  which  that  minister  promised,  that  upon 
the  data  which  he  laid  down,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  public  burthens  beyond  a trifling 
amount,  during  the  ensuing  period  of  20  years.  It 
was,  however,  necessary  from  this  flattering  conclu- 
sion to  suppose,  that  the  national  expenditure  should 
not  exceed,  during  that  period,  the  sum  of  38  mil- 
lions yearly  ; a supposition  so  improbable,  as  to  dis- 
pel the  fairest  hopes  attached  to  ni*  system.  X 


■f  Before  the  news  of  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  reached  I-ord  Grenville’s  ministry,  they  had  dispatched  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  troops,  who,  under  the  gallant  conduct  of  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  had  taken  Monte  Video  ty 
Storm. 

X The  plan  of  Lord  Henry  Petty  was  adapted  to  meet  a scale  of  expenditure  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  year  1B04J ; and  it 
assumed,  that,  during  the  war,  the  annual  produce  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  revenues,  would  continue  equal  to  the 
produce  of  the  same  year  1804*.  It  was  understood,  that  any  further  or  unforeseen  change,  or  any  deficiency  of  revenue, 
should  be  separately  and  specifically  provided  for.  Keeping  these  premises  in  view,  it  waa  proposed  that  the  war  loans,  fr* 
the  icare  1907,  1808,  and  1809,  should  lx  twelve  millions  annually  ; for  the  year  Ibid,  14  million* ; and  for  each  of  the  tec 
follu'-vmg  years,  16  million*  annually.  These  several  loans,  amounting  for  the  14  year*  to  810  miliums,  were  to  be  made* 
charge  on  the  war-taxes,  which  were  estimated  to  produce  10  millions  annually.  The  charge,  thus  thrown  on  the  war-taxe*, 
was  i.eant  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  each  loan.  Every  such  loan  would,  therefore,  pledge  so  much  of  the  wrar  t axes, 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  loan : That  is,  a loon  of  12  millions  would  pledge  L.  1,200, 000  of  the  war  taxe*-  And  Is 
•arii  year,  if  the  war  should  be  continued,  a further  portion  of  the  wwr  taxes  would,  in  the  same  manner,  be  pledged.  Csn- 
scqi  i ntly,  at  the  end  of  14  years,  if  the  war  should  last  so  long,  21  millions,  the  whole  produce  of  the  war  taxes,  would  tie 
plv"  : «i  for  the  total  of  the  loans,  which  at  that  time  would  have  amounted  to  210  millions.  The  10  per  cent  charge  thu»  «• 
tom;  ,nying  each  loan,  would  be  applied  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan,  and  to  form  a sinking  fund,  which  sinking  land 
wouid  evidently  be  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  such  of  the  several  loan*  as  should  be  obtained  at  a te*e  rale  of  interest  thn1 
five  per  cent. 

A five  percent,  sinking  ftrod,  accumulating  at  compound  intereit,  will  redeem  otiy  sum  of  capital  debt  in  14  yea#*.  Coo«* 
quentlv  I he  several  portion  of  the  war  taxes  proposed  to  be  pledged  for  the  several  loons  above  mentioned,  wxaild  have  rvdm»- 
cd  their  respective  loans,  and  he  succcant dy  liberated  in  periods  of  14  yean,  from  the  dale  of  each  such  loan.  The  portion* 
#f  war  taxes  thus  liberated,  might,  if  the  war  were  prolonged,  become  applicable,  id  a revolving  series,  and  might  be  *g*'n 
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Brr»fJL  There  Arc  proofs  of  the  merit  of  this  short  admi- 
*—  v ■ • nirtrauon  which  appeal  to  moral  feeling,  and  are  h»- 
Gtoft&iliL  less  obscure  than  those  depending  on  financial 

calculation.  They  lent  a cordial,  and  happily  a 
Mtnt»  of  triumphant  assistance,  to  the  abolition  of  the  etave- 
trade  ; they  obtained  a vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
amutrs."  moai  a£a‘,18t  the  gtuthg  of  places  or  payments  in 
ioo.  reversion ; thus  taking  from  the  crown  the  power  of 
dilapidating  its  own  resources,  and  from  the  people 
one  source  of  the  corruption  of  their  leaders.  Ther 
delivered  from  slavery  ( that  is,  from  service  for  life, ) 
the  soldier,  hitherto  the  only  slave  in  a free  country  ; 
and  when  they  retired  from  office,  in  a gnu  cecidemnt 
antis.  They  were  dismissed,  because  they  would  not 
promise  to  cease  being  the  advocates  for  tbc  religious 
toleration  of  •millions  of  their  fellow  subjects.  The 
intention  of  moving  a bill  for  permitting  Catholics 
and  other  dissenters  to  be  eligible  to  any  situation  in 
the  army  and  navy,  had  been  announced  by  JLord 
Howick  in  the  Commons,  and  had  been  submitted  to 
hit  majesty  by  his  ministers,  and  had  met  with  his 
approbation.  Some  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  measure,  were  entertained  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  who  at  last  objected  to  the  bill 
in  the  atrongest  terms.  His  majesty  was  soon  after 
apprised,  that  the  concession  to  the  Catholics  was  of 
greater  extent  tlian  he  had  conceived  it  to  be,  and  he 
conveyed  to  JLord  Grenville  his  disapprobation  of 
the  bill.  Ministers  then  endeavoured  to  modify  the 
hill,  so  as  to  reconcile  it  to  his  majesty's  wishes,  with* 
out  destroying  its  vital  essence.  Failing  in  this  at- 
tempt, they  determined  to  drop  it  altogether  ; but  at 
the  same  tune,  to  insert  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ca- 
binet, a minute,  reserving  to  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Howick,  first,  the  liberty  of  delivering  their 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  question ; secondly, 
that  of  submitting  this  question,  or  any  subject  con- 
nected with  it,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  his  majesty's  decision.  Far  from  these 
terms  being  granted,  ministers  were  called  upon,  not 
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only  to  withdraw  the  latter  reservation,  but  to  snb-  Britain, 
stitutc  in  its  place  a written  obligation,  pledging 
themselves  never  again  to  bring  forward  any  thing  ' 

connected  with  the  Catholic  question.  These  terms  change  of 
having  been  declined,  his  majesty  informed  them,  that  ministry, 
he  must  look  out  for  other  ministers.  A new  ad- 
ministration was  immediately  formed.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 

Mr  Percival,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; Lord  El- 
don, lord-chancellor;  Lord  Liverpool,  secretary  for 
the  home  department ; Lord  Castlereagli,  for  the  war 
department ; Mr  Canning,  minister  for  foreign  affairs  ; 

Lord  Mtilgrave,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

After  the  battle  of  Friedland,  Sweden  remained  Stats  of  af- 
alonc  faithful  to  her  alliance  with  Britain  ; Russia  ^tincm  * 
had  even,  before  that  event,  given  several  symptoms 
of  secession,  particularly  in  the  appointment  of  Count 
Romanzow  as  her  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  a man 
notoriously  hostile  to  the  English  interests.  Den- 
mark affected  a neutrality,  which,  in  reality,  she  was 
not  only  unable,  but  unwilling  to  maintain.  The 
greatest  fear  of  her  cabinet  was  for  her  German  ter- 
ritory. Thus  the  victories  of  Bonaparte  brought 
the  French  near  her:  the  had  not  courage  to  col- 
lect her  troops  in  the  face  of  that  power ; but  in  1805, 
when  the  coalition  was  formed  against  France,  she 
openly  threw  what  little  influence  she  then  possessed, 
into  the  scale  of  that  country,  and  collected  an  army, 
which,  contemptible  as  it  was,  could  only  be  meant 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Prussia,  while  the  French 
soldiers  were  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

France,  the  tyrant  of  the  continent,  was  her  natural 
enemy  ; but  her  weakness  had  made  her  willing  to 
bend  so  entirely  to  the  views  of  that  power,  that  she 
had  become  willing  to  suffer  from  Britain,  an  enemy 
created  by  the  influence  of  France,  deeper  injuries 
than  France  had  yet  inflicted.  In  the  spirit  of  sub- 
mission to  Franco,  she  had  solicited  our  government 
to  be  excused  from  receiving  our  packet  boats  at  the 
ports  of  Holstein  or  Sleswig,  and  this  was  brought 


pledged  for  new  loans.  It  was,  however,  shewn,  by  the  printed  calculation*,  that  whatever  might  be  the  operation  of  the 
continuance,  the  property  tax  would  not  be  payable  beyond  the  period  fur  which  it  was  granted,  by  the  4<kh  George  III.  ch. 
63,  but  would  in  every  case  be  in  force  only  during  the  war,  and  until  the  6lh  of  April,  after  the  ratification  of  a definitive 
treaty  of  peace. 

The  charge  for  the  Interest  and  sinking  Bind  of  the  proposed  loan-  being  taken  from  the  annual  produce  of  the  w ar  taxes,  a 
deficiency  equal  to  that  charge  would  be  created  in  the  amount  of  the  temporary  revenue,  applicable  to  the  war  expenditure. 
Supplementary  loans  would  be  required  to  make  g<>od  that  deficiency.  Those  supplementary  loans  would  increase,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Increasing  deficiency,  if  the  war  should  be  continued;  but  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan  in  anyone  year,  including 
that  cliargul  upon  the  war  taxes,  and  tbc  supplementary  loan,  would  never,  even  in  a period  of  20  years  from  the  present 
time,  exceed  1-500,000  in  any  year,  beyond  the  amount  to  which  the  combined  sinking  fund  of  thst  year  would  have  been 
raised;  and,  upon  an  av  erage  of  those  20  years,  would  not  exceed  L. 3,800,000.  It  was  proposed  that  the  supplementary 
loans  should  be  formed  on  the  established  system  of  a sinking  fund,  of  1 per  cent-  on  the  nominal  capital.  The  charge  so  crea- 
ted. was  to  be  provided  for,  during  the  first  three  years,  by  the  expiring  annuities,  and  during  that  period  the  country  would 
have  the  great  benefit  of  an  exemption  from  all  additional  burthens.  From  181Q,  and  for  the  six  following  years,  a charge 
was  to  be  provided  fur,  amounting  on  the  average  of  those  seven  years  to  not  more  than  1-  29:1,000  anoually  ; a sum  In  itself 
so  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  additions  which  hsvc  necessarily  been  mode  to  the  taxes  in  cach-jcur  for  the  last  four- 
teen years,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  felt,  and  could  not  create  any  difficulty  a*  to  the  means  of  providing  for  it. 

Provision  wiuj  thus  made  on  the  scale  of  actual  expenditure  for  ten  years  of  war,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  without  any  ad- 
ditional t axes,  except  to  on  inconsiderable  amount.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  taking  the  3 per  cents  at  60,  and  redoring 
the  whotc  of  the  public  debts  at  that  rate  to  a money  capital,  the  combined  amount  of  the  public  debts  would  be  L.  397,360,000, 
and  the  combined  amount  of  the  several  sinking  fund*  1-22,720,000;  whereas,  the  then  amount  of  the  whole  public  debt, 
taken  on  the  some  scale  of  calculation,  was  L.  332,793,000,  and  the  amount  of  tbc  sinking  fund  no  more  than  L.8.333,000. 

If  the  war  ehould  be  continued  beyond  the  ten  years  thus  provided  for,  it  was  proposed  to  take,  in  aid  of  the  public  burthens, 
certain  excesses  to  accrue  frou.  the  present  linking  fund.  That  fund,  with  the  very  Urge  additions  derived  to  it  from  this 
new  plan,  would  amount,  in  1817,  to  24  millions  sterling.  But  it  was  now  proposed,  in  any  case,  to  apply  to  the  charge  of 
new  a larger  portion  of  the  sinking  fund  than  such  a*  would  always  leave  an  amount  of  sinking  fund  equal  to  the  inter- 

eat,  payable  on  such  port  of  the  present  debt  a*  should  remain  unreduced.  Nor  wax  it  meant  that  this,  or  any  other  operation 
of  ti nance,  sIhmiIU  ever  prevent  the  redumption  of  a sum  equal  to  the  present  debt,  in  «s  short  a period  as  that  in  which  it 
vctiuld  have  been  redeemed,  if  this  new  plan  had  not  been  brought  forward.  • 
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forward  as  a plan  of  amicable  arrangement  with  us. 
Our  government  repelled  the  proposal,  ami  the  Danes 
futhorc  to  press  it,  being  yet  unprepared  to  come  to 
4 a rupture.  But  the  hare  proposal  shewed  a degra- 
dation of  national  u.  dependence,  from  which  we  had 
a right  to  conclude  that  the  basest  acquiescence*  to 
France  would  yet  arise,  when  she  should  be  obliged 
to  break  with  us.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  when,  even  before  the  signing  of 
the  prace  of  T ilait,  it  was  known  that  Bonaparte 
was  hkcly  to  accomplish,  as  the  drat  fruits  of  his  con* 
quests,  the  formation  of  a maritime  confederacy 
against  Britain.  Tbr  result  was,  a dcUrnu nation,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  seed  a power- 
ful military  and  naval  force,  amounting  to  20,000  sol- 
diers, and  27  sari  of  the  hue,  to  strike  a blow  upon 
Copenhagen. 

The  command  of  the  military  was  given  to  Lord 
Cat  heart ; and  Admiral  Gambler  commanded  the  fleet. 
To  conduct  the  negotiation,  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters selected  Mr  Jackson,  who  had  fur  several  years 
resided  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Upon  the  ground  of 
Bonaparte's  * design  to  shut  tlie  ports  of  HolsUio 
against  the  B.'ituh  flag,  and  forcibly  to  employ  the 
Danish  navy  against  this  country',  Mr  Jackson  was 
instructed  to  repair  to  the  residence  of  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Denmatk,  and  to  call  upon  his  royal  high- 
net*  for  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  intentions 
of  Deumai  k,  and  for  an  infallible  pledge  of  the  exe- 
cution of  those  intentions,  if  they  were  not  hostile  to 
Great  Britain.  This  pledge  was  the  delivery  of  the 
Danish  fleet  into  the  possession  of  the  British  admi- 
ral, undir  the  most  solemn  stipulation,  that  it  should 
be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  this 
country  and  France.  Should  this  be  refused,  and 
should  the  British  negotiator  have  in  vain  exhausted 
every  argument  and  effort  to  obtain  the  prince  royal’s 
consent  lo  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a treaty  of  alliance 
and  general  co-operation  between  the  two  countries, 
he  was  directed  to  announce,  that  it  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  British  armament  assembled  in  the 
Sound.  In  presenting  this  alternative,  every  pos- 
sible stipulation  was  to  be  advanced,  by  which  the 
present  and  future  interests  of  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark were  to  be  fostered  by  the  resources  of  the 
British  empire.  Permanent  alliance ; guarantee,  and 
even  aggrandisement,  of  their  actual  possessions  ; eve- 
ry thing  was  promised  that  the  fleets,  and  armies,  and 
tne  treasury  of  England  could  afford. 

Mr  Jack*on  Mr  Jackson  left  England  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1 out  for  and  arrived  on  the  6lh  at  Kiel.  In  case  impediments 


Copen- 

hagen. 


should  be  thruwu  in  the  way  of  his  communication 
with  the  British  mission  at  Copenhagen,  or  with  the 
British  commanders,  a period  w as  fixed,  beyond  which 
the  latter  was  not  Jo  wait,  to  hear  from  Mr  Jackson, 
but  to  suppose  that  a constraint  had  been  put  upon 
his  person,  and  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their 
instructions.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Mr  Jack- 
son  announced  the  purport  of  his  instructions  to 
Count  Bcrnstorff,  and  applied  for  an  audience  of  the 
Prince  Royal.  The  Danish  minister  is  said  to  have 
received  the  proposals  with  the  warmest  indignation. 
The  prince  remained  calm  and  unaffected  during  a 
long  interview  with  Mr  Jackson,  and  rejected  the 
proposals  with  a dignified  but  determined  declaration, 
that  Denmark  would  adhere  to  the  neutrality  die 


ha*.  hitherto  observed.  Next  day  Mr  Jackson  wu  Vat 
iolonBed,  that  the  prince  had  set  off  for  Copenb- 
gen,  but  that  any  proposals  which  he  might  faakt^1^ 
sn  the  name  of  the  British  court,  should  be  forward- 
•d  to  hia  royal  higanes*.  The  British  minister  cbo* 
rather  to  follow  the  prince  to  his  capital,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  12th  of  August.  In  the  mean  time, 
from  the  prompt  movements  of  the  British  sqoadros, 
no  progress  had  been  made  m assembling  so  srnnr  is 
Zealand.  A division  of  our  fleet,  under  the  taine- 
dute  direction  of  Commodore  Keats,  had  bees  de- 
tached to  the  Great  Belt,  with  instructions  to  ailov 
no  military  force  to  pass  over  from  the  cootiaect 
That  ofttc.-r  had  led  his  line  of  battle  ships  tbrwifb 
an  intricate  and  ill- known  navigation,  without  tie 
smallest  loss,  and  stationed  his  vessels  within  tele- 
graphic dutancc  of  each  other.  Ali  connection  vru 
thus  intercepted  between  the  island  of  Zetland  sod 
the  adjacent  i»le  of  Funcn,  and  the  mainland  of  Hol- 
stein, blctwig,  and  Jutland.  A levy  had  beeoatide 
in  Copenhagen  from  amongst  the  populace  ; but  with- 
out the  walls  of  that  city  and  of  Eiuneur,  there  wu 
not  a battalion  of  regular  troops.  On  reaching  the 
Danish  capital,  Mr  Jackson  was  informed  at  the 
fi*i  interview  with  the  minister,  that  the  prince  had 
returned  to  Slcswig.  This  conduct  was  thought  is 
shew  a studied  disposition  to  avoid  negotiation,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Danish  minister,  that  te 
had  no  authority  in  the  prince  royal’%  absence  tocos- 
elude  any  arrangement  in  the  least  compatible  «rJi 
Mr  Jackson’s  instructions,  determined  the  Bntafc 
envoy  to  take  his  leave.  He  repaired  that  same  eves- 
ing  on  board  ike  advanced  frigate  of  the  British  sqm- 
drou,  now  at  anchor  within  a few  miles  of  Copen- 
hagen. Next  morning  the  British  commanders  were 
informed,  that  all  hope  of  accommodation  was  at  u 
end. 

The  army  accordingly  landed  without  opposition  rsH 
at  the  village  of  Vedbeck,  on  the  morning  of  tk 
lbth  of  August,  and,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts1"*' 
of  the  enemy  to  annoy  its  left  wing  by  the  fireoi 
their  gun  boats,  and  to  impede  its  progress  by  saflics, 
which  were  always  repulsed  with  loss,  it  closely  ■- 
vested  the  town  on  the  land  side.  The  fleet  coxcioj 
to  a nearer  anchorage,  formed  an  impenetrable  block- 
ade by  sea.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  Septen- 
ber,  the  land-troops,  and  the  bomb  and  mortar  m-  as* 
sels,  opened  a tremendous  fire  upon  the  town, 
such  effect,  that  a general  conflagration  soon  wini- ^ 
sible.  The  fire  was  returned  but  feebly  £ro«  tk 
ramparts  of  the  town,  and  from  the  citadel  andoMi 
batteries.  On  the  night  of  the  third,  the  Bnoti 
fire  was  considerably  slackened,  either  from  spprt- 
hcnsion  that  the  ammunition  would  not  suffice  fortk 
prosecution  of  the  siege,  or,  what  is  more  probsbk 
and  charitable  to  believe,  from  hopes  being  enter- 
tained that  the  impression  already  made  would  pro 
ducc  proposals  for  capitulation.  It  was  probity 
because  the  Danes  adopted  the  first  of  these  suppo* 
sit  ions,  that  the  second  was  not  realized;  tbeW- 
sieged  conceived  some  hope  from  the  relaxation  of 
our  fire,  which,  however,  was  resumed  with  so  aadi 
vigour  and  effect,  that  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  (ikp* 
tember),  a trumpeter  appeared  at  the  Britidio*- 
povts,  with  a letter  from  the  commandant  of  the 
town,  proposing  a truce  for  twenty-four  hoorc,  tv  I*r' 
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Bntut.  negotiate  a capitulation.  The  capitulation  was  not 
v'— signed  till  three  days  after,  when  the  British  army 
€i»sai1IL  possession  of  the  citadel,  dock-yards,  and  bat- 
Jso..  ler^gf  dependent  upon  them.  The  British  admiral 
immediately  began  rigging  and  fitting  out  the  ships 
that  filled  the  spacious  basons,  and  were  there  laid 
up  in  ordinary.  These,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  limited  by  the  capitulation,  were,  together  with 
the  stores,  timber,  ana  every  other  article  of  naval 
equipment  found  in  the  arsenals,  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, where,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship  of  the 
line,  that  waa  stranded  or  destroyed  on  the  island 
of  Huen,  they  all  arrived  safely  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. 


piaion*  The  natural  humanity  of  the  British  public,  ex- 
»;*ctinf  cited  by  the  horrible  details  of  this  siege,  gave  a po- 
r ntftoi  pular  aid  to  the  outcry  of  the  opponents  of  govem- 
ment  at  this  proceeding.  Ministers,  too,  in  their  own 
defence,  were  anxious  to  impress  the  public  with  a 
belief  that  specific  information  of  the  intentions  of 
Denmark  to  throw  herself  into  the  scale  of  France, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  submit  to  her,  had 
been  received  from  their  foreign  agents.  It  was  even 
pretended,  that  Denmark  had  been  forced  to  be  a 
secret  party  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  although  it  was 
afterwards  proved  that  the  date  of  our  resolution 
against  Copenhagen  had  been  long  anterior  to  any 
communications  that  could  be  made  respecting  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  most  tenable  grounds  of  de- 
fence which  ministers  exhibited,  were,  first,  the  ge- 
neral probability  of  Denmark  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  make  a last  stand  against  France  j and, 
secondly,  the  express  overtures  which  had  been  made 
to  the  rnnee  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  which  he  had 
communicated  to  the  British  ministry.  In  these,  the 
adherence  of  Denmark  to  the  French  interests  was 


ships  that  were  in  the  ports  of  France.  The  Prince  8nt*i*. 
Regent  of  Portugal,  hoping  to  ward  off  the  storm,  *-■ l— 
acceded  to  the  shutting  up  of  his  ports  ; but  refused 
to  comply  with  the  two  other  demands,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  treaties  that 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries.  The  court  of 
Portugal  then  began  to  adopt  measures  for  securing 
its  retreat  to  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  South 
America.  For  that  purpose,  the  Prince  Regent  or- 
dered all  ships  of  war  fit  to  keep  the  sea  to  be  fitted 
out;  and  also  gave  warning  of  what  was  intended  to  porty-,i. 
the  English,  directing  them  to  sell  their  property,  8 
and  to  leave  Portugal,  in  order  thus  to  avoid  an  effu- 
sion of  blood,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
proved  useless.  He  resolved  also  to  comply,  if  pos- 
sible, with  the  views  of  the  French  Emperor,  in  case 
he  should  not  be  softened  to  more  moderate  terms. 

But  Bonaparte  peremptorily  insisted,  not  only  on  the 
shutting  up  of  the  ports,  but  on  the  imprisonment 
of  all  British  subjects,  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  a dereliction  of  the  project  of  retiring  to 
America.  The  Prince  Regeut,  when  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  all  the  English  not  naturalized  in  the 
country  had  taken  their  departure  from  Portugal, 
and  that  all  English  property  had  been  sold,  adopt- 
ed the  resolution  of  shultlug  his  ports  against  Eng- 
land, aod  even  of  complying  with  the  other  demands 
of  France:  Declaring,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  should  the  French  troops  enter  Portugal,  he 
was  resolved  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to 
Brazil,  the  most  important  and  best  defended  part  of 
his  dominions. 

It  had  been  frequently  stated  to  the  cabinet  of 
Lisbon,  by  the  English  ambassador  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  that  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  agreeing  not  to 
resent  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce  from  the 


announced,  both  as  the  means  and  the  motive  for  ports  of  Portugal,  had  gone  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
obtaining  that  of  Portugal.  It  has  been  stated  with  forbearance  ; that,  in  making  this  concession  to  the 
confidence,  that  the  Danish  minister  himself  admit-  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  prince  regent’s  situa- 
ted the  impossibility  of  defending  Holstein,  Sleswig,  tion,  his  majesty  had  done  all  that  friendship  could 
and  Jutland,  from  French  invasion.  The  only  doubt  justly  require,  and  that  a single  step  beyond  this  line 
that  remains,  is,  what  the  Danish  court,  driven  to  of  modified  hostility  must  lead  to  the  extremity  of 
the  solitary  possession  of  Zealand,  would  have  done?  actual  war.  Nevertheless  the  prince  regent,  in  the* 

Whether  they  would  have  stood,  with  passive  hero-  fond  hope  of  preserving  Portugal  by  conciliating 
»m,  faithful  to  alliance  with  us,  as  their  defenders,  France,  on  the  8th  of  November  signed  an  order  for  November, 
or  purchased  their  political,  though  still  dependent  detaining  the  few  British  subjects,  and  of  the  very 
existence,  by  submission  to  the  power  who  could  inconsiderable  portion  of  British  property  that  yet 
still  give  them  much,  and  take  every  thing  except  remained  in  Lisbon.  On  the  publication  of  this  or- 
Zealand  and  their  fleet  ? We  think  the  weight  of  der,  Lord  Strangford  removed  the  arms  of  England 
probability  lies  heavily  against  such  an  hypothesis.  from  the  gates  of  his  residence  ; demanded  his  pass- 

But  the  system  On  which  the  Danish  war  was  com-  ports  ; presented  a final  remonstrance  against  the  re-  s 

menced,  if  justifiable,  was  not  improved  to  the  ex-  cent  conduct  of  the  court  of  Lisbon ; and  retired 
tent  of  which  it  was  capable  ; and  the  abandonment  to  a British  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney 

of  the  island  of  Zealand,  left  the  acquisition  of  the  Smith,  who  immediately  established  a most  rigorous 

object  which  would  have  best  justified  the  expedi-  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  A few  days 

tion,  to  the  mercy  of  a French  army,  as  soon  as  the  after,  the  intercourse  between  the  court  of  Lisbon  and 

Danes  should  have  a fleet  worth  seizing.  the  British  ambassador  was  renewed.  Lord  Strang- 

•f  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  hardly  concluded,  when  ford,  under  due  assurance  of  protection  and  security, 
nc  Bonaparte  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  west  of  Eu-  proceeded  to  Lisbon  on  the  27th,  when  he  found  the 
’J  rope,  and  resolved  on  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  prince  regent  wisely  directing  all  his  apprehensions  to 
u and  Spain.  He  demanded  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to  a French  army  which  had  entered  Portugal,  and  was 
shut,  up  the  ports  of  Portugal  against  England;  to  on  its  march  to  Lisbon,  and  all  his  hopes  to  an 

detain  all  Englishmen  residing  in  that  country ; to  English  fleet.  The  object  of  this  march  he  wa»  at 

confiscate  all  English  property  ; denouncing  war  in  no  loss  to  understand  ; for  Bonaparte  had  declared  in 

case  of  refusal:  And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  his  journals,  that  the  house  of  Baganza  had  ceased 
he  Rave  orders  for  detaining  all  Portuguese  merchant  to  reign.  Lord  Strangford  promised  to  the  prince 
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regent,  on  the  faith  of  his  sovereign,  that  the  British 
squadron  before  the  Tagus  should  be  employed  to 
protect  his  retreat  from  Lisbon,  and  his  voyage  to 
the  Brazils. 

On  the  morning  of  November  29th,  the  Portuguese 
fleet  set  sad  from  the  Tagus,  with  the  Prince  or  Bra- 
zil and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of  Braganza  on 
board,  together  with  many  of  his  faithful  counsellors 
and  adherents,  and  other  persons  attached  to  liis  for- 
tunes. The  fleet  consisted  of  eight  sail  of  the  line, 
with  fngates,  brigs,  and  Brazil  ships,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  36  sail.  While  they  passed  through  the  Bri- 
tish squadron,  our  ships  fired  a salute  of  21  guns, 
which  was  returned  with  an  equal  number.  The 
friendly  meeting  of  the  two  fleets,  at  a juncture  so 
critical  and  important,  was  a sight  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  affecting.  Four  English  ships  of  the  line 
were  sent  by  the  British  admiral  to  accompany  the 
royal  family  to  Brazil.  After  Portugal  had  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  France,  the  valuable  island  of 
Madeira  was  committed  to  the  protection  of  British 
troops. 

A new  parliament  assembled  on  the  22d  of  June 
1807.  Their  debates  during  the  summer  were  com- 
paratively uninteresting ; but  when  the  second  ses- 
sion was  opened,  the  late  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
and  our  relations  with  America,  furnished  momentous 
subjects  of  discussion.  Of  these,  the  subject  of  the 
orders  in  council  might  be  regarded  as  the  most 
practically  important ; for,  whatever  might  he  said 
of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  the  deed  was  done; 
and  the  human  misery  it  had  occasioned,  could  not 
be  repaired,  even  had  the  advice  suggested  by  Lord 
Sidmouth  been  adopted,  for  fixing  a time  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  capture— a proposal  which  was 
triumphantly  rejected  by  ministers.  But  the  mea- 
sures with  regard  to  America  were  still  open  to  re- 
Cfll- 

In  November  1806,  Bonaparte  had  issued  at  Ber- 
lin his  famous  decree,  in  which  he  declared  the  Bri- 
tish islands  to  be  in  a state  of  blockade.  He  also 
shut  the  ports  of  all  the  countries  under  his  authori- 
ty against  all  vessels  which  had  last  cleared  from 
Great  Britain,  and  subjected  to  confiscation  all  car- 
goes of  British  produce  or  manufacture.  In  aid  of 
this  regulation,  he  afterwards  declared  that  all  neu- 
tral vessels  coming  into  any  port  of  his  dominion, 
should  bring  with  them  what  was  called  a certificate 
of  origin  ; being  an  assurance  under  the  hand  of  the 
French  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment,  that  the  car- 
go  was  not  of  British  produce  or  manufacture,  and 
that  all  vessels  which  should  be  met  at  sea  without 
such  a certificate,  should  be  liable  to  capture.  This 
Berlin  decree,  which,  from  the  impotence  of  France 
to  enforce  it  in  its  most  material  points,  ought  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  insulting  bravado,  was  very 
properly  resented  on  the  part  of  the  Grenville  mini- 
stry, by  a mild  decree,  which  interdicted  the  coast- 
ing  trade  of  the  enemy. 

Ten  months  elapsed  without  any  other  measure  of 
commercial  hostility  from  cither  cabinet,  till  No- 
vember 1807  (a  year  after  the  publication  of  the 
Berlin  decree)  appeared  our  new  ordefs  in  council, 
by  the  Portland  ministry,  containing  these  two  sub* 
stantial  propositions : First , That  France,  and  all 
it*  tributary  states,  should  be  held  to  be  in  a state 


of  blockade ; and  that  all  vessels  should  be  tttxtd  Inn 
which  attempted  to  trade  from  any  neutral  oortto  — — 
those  countries,  or  from  them  to  any  neutral  port.  ®*#4**r 
Second/ u , That  all  vessels  should  be  liable  to  seizure, 
which  should  have  on  board  any  such  certificate  of 
origin  as  was  required  by  the  Berlin  decree.  Neutral 
vessels  intended  for  a French  or  hostile  port,  were 
directed  at  all  events  to  touch  first  at  Great  Britain, 
from  which,  after  paying  certain  duties,  they  mj 
in  some  cases  be  allowed  to  proceed  ; and  in  all  cam 
they  arc  permitted,  and  indeed  enjoined,  to  come  to 
Great  Britain  when  clearing  out  with  a cargo  iron 
any  port  of  the  enemy. 

America,  from  her  sole  enjoyment  of  independence,  taxi 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  operation  of  the*  coo- 
tending  decrees,  winch  placed  her  trade  between  two 
fires.  But  the  interests  of  Britain  were  no  k*i*, 
volvcd  in  this  measure  than  those  of  America,  isd^c^ 
her  trade  to  that  quarter  of  the  world  began  to  infer 
severely.  The  American  merchants  remonstrated 
against  the  orders,  and  petitioned  parliament  to  re* 
scind  them.  Their  cause  was  pleaded  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  by  an  able  lawyer,  (Mr  Brougham,)  who 
did  ample  justice  to  their  cause.  The  petitioner*  de- 
dared,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  orders  to 
oouncil  was  to  annihilate  our  neutral  commerce  ; sad 
that  it  actually  had  reduced  our  American  trade  to 
one  third  of  its  former  extent.  The  preamble  to  the 
orders  in  council  had  justified  the  measure,  by  declar- 
ing that  the  decrees  of  France  had  exhibited  an  un- 
precedented system  of  warfare,  (for,  tndependent  of 
such  provocation,  our  right  to  exercise  such  hostility 
towards  neutrals,  was  not  pleaded  by  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  orders).  It  had  been  also  stated,  in 
the  same  preamble,  that  neutrals  had  acquiesced  ra 
these  decrees  of  France,  and  submitted  to  them  k» 
part  of  the  new  system  of  war.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  decrees  were  not  unprecedrnt. 
ed.  In  1739*  in  1756,  under  the  old  government  of 
France,  and  at  three  subsequent  periods  since  fix 
French  revolution,  decrees  had  been  issued  by  the 
enemy  for  capturing  all  vessels  laden  even  in  part 
with  British  produce,  and  yet  they  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  any  such  measure  of  retaliation  on  tbc  ps^t 
of  Britain.  With  regard  to  the  Berlin  decree,  it  w» 
not  true  that  it  had  either  been  enforced  by  Fraser, 
or  that  America  had  acquiesced  in  it.  General  Ana- 
strong,  the  American  ambassador,  so  far  from  ac- 
quiescing in  the  Berlin  decree,  had  applied,  to  letra 
whether  it  was  intended  to  be  enforced  against  Ame- 
rican vessels:  and  it  was  answered  by  the  French 
government,  that  the  blockading  decree  was  not  is* 
tended  to  be  enforced  against  the  ships  of  that  nation. 
From  distiuct  evidence  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  proved  that  neutral  vessels  had  ber- 
publicly  and  regularly  chartered  on  voyages  from 
this  country  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  after  tbc 
Berlin  decree,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  it ; th*' 
the  prices  of  articles  of  colonial  produce  and  boar 
manufactures,  continued  the  same  in  the  cootinentzl 
markets  after  the  Berlin  decree  down  to  the  order* 
in  council ; that  the  greatest  merchants  in  the  nev* 
tral  trade  had  never  heard  of  a neutral  vessel  be*g 
condemned  in  the  hostile  ports ; and  that  the  rate  oi 
insurance  of  such  vessels  had  not  been  raised  by  tkr 
Berlin  decree,  but  only  by  the  orders  in  coonc^ 
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Britain  Id  defence  of -the  policy  of  the  orders,  it  was  argoed, 
that  we  should  reduce  the  enemy  by  distress  to  aban- 
Cfotctir*  Jqh  his  system  of  blockade,  and  to  permit  the  free 
I**08,  ingress  of  our  colonial  produce  and  manufactures. 
The  continent,  it  was  said,  would  not  calmly  sub- 
mit to  such  privations  a?  the  want  of  tea,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  foreign  medicines.  Bonaparte 
would  at  last  be  compelled,  by  the  murmurs  of  fifty 
millions  of  human  beings,  languishing  for  luxuries  to 
which  they  had  been  habituated,  to  abandon  his  ex- 
cluding system.  It  it  strange  to  observe,  that  at  the 
moment  when  ministers  were  pleading  for  this  proba- 
bility, -they  were  avowedly  encouraging  the  smug- 
gling trade  between  Britain  and  Frances  a trade 
which,  as  far  as  it  could  succeed,  exactly  supplied 
the  enemy  with  those  luxuries,  for  the  loss  of  which 
we  expected  the  continent  to  mutiny  against  its  ty- 
rant. 


ical 

Uli*. 


Mget  for  In  opening  the  budget  of  1808,  the  chancellor  of 
Iso*.  the  exchequer  stated  the  supplies  which  had  been 
voted  to  be  L.  48,653, 170,  from  which  was  to  be 
deducted  the  proportion  furnished  by  Ireland,  viz. 
L.  5,7 1 5,601 , which  would  leave  a sum  to  be  defrayed 
by  Britain  of  L.  42,953,601.  The  ways  and  meant 
amounted  to  L.  43,076,000,  The  loan  for  England 
and  Ireland  was  ten  millions  and  a half,  of  which  eight 
were  for  the  use  of  this  country.  The  whole  sum  was 
to  be  founded  in  the  4 per  cents,  and  the  contractors 
for  every  L.  100  advanced  to  the  public  were  to  re- 
ceive L.  1 18  ; 3 ; 6,  so  that  the  public  paid  for  every 
L.  100  capital  L.4  : 14  : 64-  interest.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  loan  of  ten  millions  and  a half,  there 
was  a capital  of  debt  created  to  the  amount  of 
L.  12,408,375,  from  which,  after  deducing  a pro- 

rtion  of  two  seventeenths  for  Ireland,  making 
2,954,375,  there  would  remain  as  a permanent 
burthen  upon  Great  Britain  L. 9,454,000,  and  an 
annual  charge  for  interest  of  L,  475,536. 

Among  the  changes  in  military  arrangement  pro- 
duced by  the  new  ministry,  was  that  of  substituting 
a local  militia  for  the  unregimented  levy  of  200,000 
men  from  tbc  whole  population,  of  which  the  late 
ministry  had  determined  on  calling  out  and  training 
to  arms.  This  Leal  militia  was  to  be  balloted  for  in 
the  different  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency 
of  volunteers  in  each,  between  18  and  31  years  of 
age  ; nor  were  exemptions  to  be  made  but  at  a very 
high  fine.  The  officers  were  to  possess  the  same  re- 
quisites as  to  property  as  those  of  the  existing  militia, 
except  in  one  instance,  namely,  that  whoever  had  held 
the  rank  of  a field  officer  in  the  army,  might  hold  the 
same  rank  in  the  militia,  without  such  qualification. 
Volunteer  corps  might,  if  they  eftose,  transfer  them- 
selves, with  the  approbation  of  his  majesty,  into  this 
local  militia.  The  period  of  service  during  the  year 
was  to  be  28  days,  exclusive  of  the  days  for  assem- 
bling, marching,  Sec.  for  which  pay  was  to  be  allow- 
ed. The  expence  was  calculated  not  to  exceed  the 
present  volunteer  establishment.  It  would  not  ex- 
ceed four  pounds  per  man  for  the  year.  Having  a 
regimental  force  of  400,000  men,  in  additiou  to  the 
regular  army  of  200,000,  which  might,  if  occasion 
required,  be  augmented  to  250,000,  the  empire 
might  be  considered  as  secure. 

Beaten  and  overawed  by  the  armies  of  France,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  sought  refuge  from  the  disgrace 
▼Ol*  IV,  PART  TJ. 


of  submitting  to  Bonaparte,  m affecting  to  be  his 
cordial  ally  j and  pretending  to  have  changed  bis 
whole  opinion  of  the  true  interests  of  Europe,  joined 
with  bis  recent  conqueror  in  a plan  for  its  partition. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Copenhagen, 
he  declared  war  against  England ; complaining  that 
she  had  harassed  the  Russian  trade  ( that  she  had 
refused  his  proffered  mediation  for  a peace  with 
France ; that  in  the  late  war  against  France,  a war 
instigated  by  herself,  site  had  promoted  only  her  own 
selfish  ends,  and  had  sent  out  expeditions  to  Naples, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Sicily,  and  Egypt ; finally,  that  she 
had  seized  upon  the  Danish  flrct.  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia were  also  obliged  to  declare  war  against  English 
commerce,  though  they  had  the  decency  not  to  ac- 
company their  declaration  with  a complaining  ma- 
nifesto. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  hardly  concluded,  when 
Bonaparte  turned  his  views  to  the  West,  and  resolved 
on  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  and  9pain.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  first  design  not  to  overthrow  the  thrones  of 
these  kingdoms,  but,  under  the  veil  of  alliance  and 
anion,  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  abject  dependence 
as  the  confederations  of  the  Rhine,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland.  With  this  view  he  had  called  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  serve  in  his  late  san- 
guinary campaigns  in  Germany  and  Poland.  Through 
his  ambassador,  Beauharnois,  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
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he  fomented  discord  in  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
that  he  might  assume  to  himself  the  arbitration  of 
their  differences.  The  French  ambassador  suggested 
to  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  idea  of  inter- 
marrying with  a princess  related  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. The  anxiety  of  the  prince  of  Asturias  to 
avoid  an  union  with  another  lady,  selected  for  him  by 
his  greatest  enemies  at  court,  induced  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposition  of  Beauharnois,  with  the 
reservation,  that  it  was  to  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  his  royal  parents  ; and  he  wrote  a letter,  signify- 
ing his  wishes  to  the  French  emperor.  This  clan- 
destine communication,  and  other  circumstances  art- 
fully prepared,  gave  colour  to  an  accusation  insidi- 
ously prepared  against  the  innocent  prince.  A few 
days  after  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Beauharnois,  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  monastery  of  St  Law- 
rence. On  the  31st  of  October,  all  the  members  of 
the  different  councils  of  state  being  assembled}  a de- 
claration by  the  king  was  read  to  them,  stating  a dis- 
covery that  the  prince  of  Asturias  had  formed  a con- 
spiracy for  dethroning  his  father.  He  had  been  sur- 
prised, it  was  said,  in  his  own  apartments,  with 
the  cyphers  of  his  correspondence,  which  were  laid 
before  the  council  of  Castile,  with  instructions  for 
them  to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  The  whole 
Spanish  nation  instantly  suspected,  that  the  pretended 
conspiracy  was  an  infamous  calumny,  fabricated  by 
Godoy,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  Bonaparte,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  only  obstacle  which  then 
opposed  their  designs.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  decree  against  his  person, 
produced  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  the  favourite  Godoy,  who  now  receded  in  fear, 
and  pretended  to  moderate  a reconciliation  between 
the  royal  parents  and  their  son.  He  dictated  peni- 
tential letters  from  Ferdinand  to  both  the  king  and 
the  queen,  and  made  the  Prince  of  Asturias  sign. 
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Dciuia.  them  while  a prisoner.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
— 1 confessions  of  a very  heinous  natures  and  they  may 

all  be  fairly  supposed  to  allude  to  the  step  which 
Ferdinand  had  taken,  in  writing  to  Napoleon  with- 
out the  king's  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  his  mar- 
riage. But  a decree,  which  had  been  addressed  to  all 
the  clergy,  ordaining  a solemn  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  king's  deliverance,  was  meant  to  preserve  the 
idea,  that  the  prince  had  harboured  designs  against 
bis  father's  government,  if  not  against  his  life.  On 
the  5th  of  November,  a royal  edict  was  addressed  to 
the  governor  ad  interim  of  the  council  of  Castile,  de- 
claring that  the  voice  of  nature  having  disarmed  the 
hand  of  vengeance,  the  king  had  been  moved  by  pity, 
and  the  intercession  of  the  queen,  to  pardon  his  peni- 
tent son,  who  had  given  information  against  the  au- 
thors of  the  parricidal  design. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  a French  cou- 
rier arrived  at  the  royal  palace  of  St  Lawrence,  with 
a treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  Fountainbleau,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  by  lsquierido,  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  his'Catholic  majesty,  and  Marshal  Duroc,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  emperor.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  agreed,  among  other  articles,  that  the  province 
of  Entrc  Minho  y Duero  should  be  made  over  in  en- 
tire property  and  sovereignty  to  the  king  of  Etruria, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Northern  Lusitania.  The 
province  of  Aleutcjo  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Algar- 
ves,  in  entire  property  and  sovereignty  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  to  be  by  him  enjoyed  under  the  t itle  of  Prince 
of  the  Algarve*.  The  provinces  of  Beira  tras  los 
Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estremadura,  were  to  re- 
main undisposed  of  till  there  should  be  a general 
peace.  The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania,  and 
the  principality  of  the  Algarves,  were  to  acknow- 
ledge, as  their  protector,  his  Catholic  majesty  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  in  no  case  were  to  make  peace  or 
war  without  his  -consent.  In  case  of  the  provinces 
of  Beira  and  Portuguese  Estremadura  devolving  at 
a general  peace  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  in  exchange 
for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies  which  the 
British  had  conquered  from  Spain  and  her  allies,  the 
new  sovereign  of  these  provinces  was  to  coutract,  with 
respect  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  the  same  obligations 
as  the  king  of  Northern  Lusitania,  and  to  hold  his 
territories  on  the  same  conditions.  The  king  of 
Etruria  ceded  that  kingdom  in  full  property  and 
sovereignty  to  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
king  of  Italy.  By  a secret  convention,  it  was  agreed 
that  French  troops  were  to  be  admitted  into  Spain, 
where  they  were  to  he  joined  by  bodies  of  Spanish 
troops,  and  marched  into  Portugal.  Another  body 
of  French  troops,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were  to 
be  assembled  at  Bayonne  before  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, to  be  ready  to  enter  Spain  in  case  the  English 
should  send  reinforcements  to  Portugal. 

A French  . The  French  forces,  which  had  assembled  on  the 
*irn,7  borders  of  Spain,  remained  but  a short  time  inactive. 
iwos”1!'  Early  a corps  entered  Catalonia,  and  on  the 

p '*  lGth  of  February  obtained  possession  of  the  town 
and  citadel  of  Barcelona,  and  of  the  strong  position 
of  Monjuich.  As  a slight  pretence  for  these  move- 
ments, it  was  said  that  the  French  were  marching  to 
assist  in  repelling  the  insults  of  the  British  army  on 
the  Spanish  coast ; and  rumours  were  whispered  of 
an  intended  invasion  of  Algiers  and  Morocco.  At 
Monjuich  and  Pampeluna,  some  slight  resistance  was 


made  by  the  national  troops.  There  seemed,  bow-  t* 
ever,  to  be  no  organ  of  the  general  will;  and  although  '—r* 
the  Spanifh  troops  were  rapidly  advancing  from  For. 
tugal  to  Madrid,  yet  the  feeble  court  mho  directed  ^ 
them,  were  every  day  issuing  contradictory  ordm. 

The  people,  however,  were  at  last  alarmed,  aad  rou- 
sed from  torpqr.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  king  vai 
preparing  to  leave  Aranjuez  for  Seville,  with  a view 
to  emigrate  to  his  American  dominions.  The  cha» 
racter  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  made  it  highly  probable  «f  be 
that  he  would  instigate  the  royal  family  to  such  a re*  *■*£* 
solution,  as  he  possessed  immense  riches,  and  fort 
seeing  t.ie  impending  storm,  might  well  be  anxioci  "* 
to  withdraw.  It  was  rumoured,  with  equal  probabi- 
lity, that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  sufficient!}  at- 
tached to  his  country  to  oppose  the  design.  A 
popular  commotion  broke  out  at  Aranjuez.  The 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  attacked;  i&i 
though  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  their  majemei 
found  it  necessary  to  appease  the  public  indignation, 
by  proclaiming  that  Godoy,  their  favourite,  wu  dis- 
charged from  nis  high  offices  and  commands,  andwai 
permitted  to  retire  wherever  he  might  chute.  The 
people  of  Madrid,  whither  Godoy  had  fled  from 
Aranjuez,  were  determined  that  he  should  not  retire 
with  such  impunity.  They  rose  like  the  people  of 
Aranjuez,  discovered  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  a garret, 
and  committed  him  to  a common  jail.  In  the  midst  on! 
of  these  commotions,  Charles  IV.  published  at  Ann- 
juez,  on  the  19th  of  March,  a formal  abdication  of 
the  Spanish  throne ; either  impelled  by  personal  fean, 
he  gave  way  to  the  popular  wishes  iu  favour  of  hr* 
son,  or  was  terrified  into  the  measure  by  Bonaparte, 
who,  for  the'  sake  of  getting  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  into  his  power,  woe 
after  invited  him  to  a fatal  interview,  under  the  new 
title  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  king  was  to  publish  a frit* 
manifesto  and  demonstration  of  his  own  innocence,  rajj 
He  confiscated  the  effects  of  the*  Priuce  of  Peace, 
and  appointed  to  tlie  presidency  of  the  grand  Coun- 
cil of  Castile,  a popular  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Is* 
fun t ado,  who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lish interests.  On  the  2Sd  of  March,  he  made  to* 
public  entry  into  Madrid.  Two  days  before  that  ^ j 
time,  the  French  army  under  the  Duke  of  Berg,  had  j?r»* 
also  entered  the  Spanish  capital.  While  the  governor  i®  * 
and  garrison  of  Madrid  submitted  to  the  degrading  act  ** 
of  being  obliged  to  welcome  an  enemy's  army  come  to 
overawe  them,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  m a state 
of  high  fermentation,  and  some  mortal  encounters 
took  place  between  the  individuals  of  the  two  nations. 
Hitherto  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French 
had  been  endured,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  more 
from  stupefaction  than  cowardice.  But  when  tbev 
saw  the  French  General  Duhesme  throwing  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  into  Barcelona,  they  rectos- 
strated  against  the  portentous  movement. — u Year 
troops,"  said  the  Spanish  Captain-general  EspeteUa, 
in  a letter  to  the  French  general,  “ that  oecupWJ 
the  citadel  and  the  fortress  of  Monjuich,  might  hare 
considered  all  the  houses  of  Barcelona  as  so  oifiT 
magazines,  and  the  provisions  they  contained  a their 
own.  Your  excellency  occupied  the  fortresses  ia  the 
name  of  the  emperor  and  king  as  an  ally  ; and  n *as 
only  on  the  faith  of  this,  that  the  Spanish  goren*- 
ment  consented  to  its  occupancy.  The  city  gave  you 
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Britain.  to  honourable  reception,  and  shared  with  you  the 
' — •*  provisions  destined  for  her  own  use.**  A fresh  in- 
CliSo^,t  5°k  was>  ^owever»  offered  to  the  Spaniards,  when  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  whose  imprisonment  had  occasioned 
ft*  Prince  the  utmost  joy  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  libc* 
>1  P«ce  rated  by  the  imperative  orders  of  Bonaparte.  It  had 
rixntoL  been  intended  to  bring  him  to  trial,  but  the  inter- 
cession of  the  old  queen  with  the  French  emperor, 
obtained  the  release  of  her  guilty  favourite,  who  in- 
stantly repaired  to  Bayonne.  But  though  the  Duke 
of  Berg  possessed  Madrid  with  a large  army,  while 
Ferdinand,  the  idol  of  the  people,  remained  in  his 
capital,  it  was  impossible  to  execute  the  plans  which 
the  French  meditated.  It  became,  therefore,  the 
grand  object  of  Bonaparte’s  ambassadors  and  emis- 
saries, to  persuade  the  new  king  to  leave  the  spot  on 
which  they  durst  not  arrest  him.  General  aavary 
arrived  as  a new  envoy  from  Paris,  he  announced  the 
intention  of  the  French  emperor  to  visit  Madrid,  and 
suggested  the  propriety  of  the  Spanish  monarch  pay- 
ing nim  the  compliment  of  meeting  him  on  his  own 
frontiers.  Ferdinand  unhappily  fell  into  the  snare : 
he  was  decoyed  under  the  pretence  of  procuring  the 
favour  of  Bonaparte,  by  a friendly  meeting,  to  pro- 
ceed from  Madrid  to  Burgos,  from  thence  to  Vit- 
he  royal  toria,  and  finally  to  Bayonne,  where  he  found  him- 
miiyof  self  in  a short  time  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  like 
»r*  another  Montezuma  iu  the  power  of  Cortes.  To- 
itofto*  §ctbcr  with  the  released  Prince  of  Peace,  Charles 
IV.  and  his  queen  arrived  also  at  Bayonne.  Bona- 
parte had  found  it  easy  to  force  and  persuade  the 
aged  royal  pair  to  leave  their  native  dominious,  after 
they  found  an  escape  to  America  impracticable  } nor 
had  the  Spaniards  to  regret  that  they  had  lost  an  im- 
becile sovereign,  and  a queen  who  was  still  more  un- 
popular, from  her  connections  with  the  Prince  of 
reacc. 

naparte  Having  got  so  many  members  of  the  royal  family 
into  his  possession,  Bonaparte  immediately  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  in  a direct  message  to  Ferdinand  the 
a of  the  Se^nth,  required  of  him,  and  all  his  family,  to  re* 
uu*h  nouncc  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Charles, 
wn,  his  queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  were  easy  in- 
struments in  the  tyrant’s  hands  ; and  Charles  imme- 
diately declaring  that  his  former  resignation  had  been 
forcea  upon  him  by  the  fear  of  popular  tumult,  re- 
claimed nis  right  to  the  sceptre,  that  he  might  trans* 
Fcr  it  to  the  Emperor  of  France.  Ferdinand,  though 
cb  Fer-  now  a prisoner,  would  not  however  resign  his  right 
iiidre-  to  thethroue,  except  on  certain  conditions,  calcufat- 
*•  cd  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  kingdom  to  any 
foreign  power.  He  proposed  that  Charles  should 
return  to  Madrid,  whither  he  would  attend  him  as  a 
dutiful  son  ; that  the  cortrs,  or  at  least  the  great 
council,  should  be  assembled  ; that  Charles  should 
dismiss  from  his  presence  the  detested  Prince  of 
Peace ; and,  in  case  of  the  aged  king  resigning  the 
burthen  of  government,  should  transfer  it  to  none 
but  himself.  These  negotiations  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  and  Ferdinand  still  continued  resolute,  when 
a memorable  conference  took  place,  (on  the  5th  of 
May),  at  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
bid  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Infant  Don  Car- 
los, Godoy  Prince  of  Peace,  some  grandees  of 
Spain,  and  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos, 
were  present.  # Ferdinand  was,  after  some  time,  cal- 
led in  to  it  by  his  fat  he*.  The  queer,  in  a transport 
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of  passion,  addressed  him  as  a traitor,  who  had  for  Britain. 

years  meditated  the  death  of  the  king;  but  pro-  v— v— — ' 

claimed  her  own  infamy,  by  adding,  “I  tell  you  to 

your  face*  that  you  are  my  son,  but  not  the  son  of 

the  king/*  She  was  proceeding  in  her  reproaches, 

when  Napoleon  interrupted  her,  by  saying,  **  i give  Ferdinand 

to  Ferdinand  the  crown  of  Naples,  to  Don  Carlos  *•  co™pe’* 

that  of  Etruria,  with  one  of  my  nieces  in  marriage 

to  each  of  them ; let  them  declare  if  they  be  wil- 

ling  to  accept  this  offer.’*  After  a short  silence,  crown. 

Don  Carlo*  replied,  **  Emperor,  I am  not  bom  to 

be  a king,  but  an  infant  of  Spain.”  Ferdinand  was 

silent.  Bonaparte,  after  a short  paufc,  resumed  : 

41  Prince,  you  must  choose  between  cession  or  death.” 

Six  hours  were  allowed  to  him  for  coming  to  a de- 
termination. King  Charles  seconded  the  threat  of 
the  emperor  against  him  and  all  his  followers,  and 
Ferdinand,  humanely  anxious  not  to  involve  the  lives 
of  a number  of  persons  comprehended  in  the  threat, 
made  the  resignation  that  was  commanded.  He  was 
immediately  deprived  of  his  coach  of  state  and  sword 
of  honour,  watched  by  a party  of  the  militia,  and 
allowed  no  attendant  but  the  commander  of  the 
guard. 

Charles  the  Fourth  ceded  to  Napoleon  all  his  Charles  IV. 
rights  to  the  throne  of  the  Indies,  stipulating  (jf  cedes  t° 
such  a transaction  could  be  coupled  with  the  name  sn* inland 
of  stipulation,)  that  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  ^IC  Indies* 
should  be  maintained,  its  religion  upheld,  and  its 
sovereign,  whoever  he  should  be,  independent. 

The  intelligence  of  this  transaction  excited  a tre*  Tumults  at 
meudous  convulsion  at  Madrid.  On  the  day  fixed  Madrid, 
for  the  departure  of  the  King  of  Etruria,  of  the 
daughter  or  King  Charles,  and  her  son  Don  Fran- 
cisco, for  Bayonne,  where  they  were  summoned  by 
Bonaparte,  the  people  surrounded  the  palace  to 
which  they  were  bidding  adieu.  The  carriages  were* 
indeed  suffered  to  depart,  but  the  indignation  and 
pity  of  the  people  were  wound  to  the  highest  pitch, 
bv  beholding  the  tears  of  the  Infant  Don  Francisco. 

While  their  emotion  was  at  the  highest,  a detach- 
ment of  French  soldiers  arrived,  and  immediately  a 
scene  of  carnage  commenced.  It  is  not  fully  ascer- 
tained whether  the  populace  or  the  French  were  the 
first  aggressors,  but  the  latter  were  the  first  who 
had  recourse  to  fire  arms ; and,  at  the  discharge  of 
these,  the  common  people  seized  on  every  species  of 
weapons  that  could  be  found. 

* The  Frenchmen  employed  in  this  dreadful  day  in  which  .ire 
Madrid  did  not  exceed  10,000.  They  succeeded  quelled  by 
at  last  in  quelling  the  inhabitants,  after  a terrible  *"c  Frc,:cb 
•laughter  in  the  morning,  which  was  changed  into  a rooP#* 
regular  military  execution  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Spanish  troops  had  no  share  in  the  contest,  having 
been  confined  to  their  barracks  by  their  officers.  If 
they  had  joined  their  countrymen,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  every  Frenchman  in  Madrid  might 
have  been  exterminated  ; but  the  retaliation  would 
have  been  equally  dreadful,  for  betides  the  10,000  in 
Madrid,  there  were  50,000  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, who  would  have,  in  their  turn,  takea 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants. 

By  a royal  edict  dated  at  Bayonne,  (May  4th),  the  Duke  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  whom  Charles  in  the  edict  Berg  ap- 
called  his  cousin,  was  appointed  lieutenant  general,  P°,nterf 
or  viceroy,  of  all  Spain.  Before  the  courage  of  the  0 

kingdom  was  yet  fauly  displayed,  it  seemed  as  if  it  1 
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Mft  itWmjrt*/  io  4s*<  lar|«,  in  a few  disgraceful 

-ar*,  >w»  of  fh*  baser  spirit  which  yet  remained. 
i'lHO  u Madrid  disarmed  all  toe  citizens  of 
ttw  »*4  r*rra  anticipated  the  edict  of  Bay- 

►sviv*-,  uw  m&kit. g the  Duke  of  Berg  their  president- 
k'ar  <3n*t*<il  of  Caatik  alao  sanctioned  by  their  name, 
um!  pub;.  Mfd  the  edicts  of  Bonaparte  and  his  vice* 
®»  ; and  the  Inquisition,  true  to  its  old  disgraceful 
principle*,  addressed  a circular  to  the  people,  wru- 
ng them  to  submit  to  the  paramount  power. 

Bonaparte  supported  these  addresses,  by  declaring 
to  the  bpansards,  that  he  waa  determined  to  make 
them  what  they  had  once  been, — a great,  glonoo*, 
and  happy  nation.  “ Your  princes,  (be  said),  have 
ceded  to  me  their  rights  to  trie  crown  of  the  Spains; 
year  nation  it  old-— my  mission  is  to  restore  its 
youth.”  This  address  waas  followed  by  a decree 
tor  summoning  a junta  of  Notables  to  represent  the 
Spanish  nation  at  Bayonne,  there  to  fix  the  forms 
©t  a new  government.  To  constitute  this  assembly, 
he  named  about  150  individuals  of  different  classes 
and  conditions,  but  only  about  SO  were  convened. 
The  junta  at  Bayonne  held  their  twelfth  meeting  on 
the  17th  of  July,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  constitution.  In  the  chamber 
where  they  sat,  were  erected  a magnificent  throne, 
and  a richly  decorated  altar,  the  service  of  which 
was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Burgos.  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  to  whom  Napoleon  bad  transferred 
the  crowo  of  Spain,  addressed  the  Junta  as  their 
king,  and  was  answered  io  a speech  from  the  presi- 
dent, after  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  admini- 
stered to  several  members,  and  the  junta  attended 
his  levee.  We  have  beard  of  the  High  spirit  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Bayonne  junta,  as  presenting  the 
first  obstacle  to  Bonaparte’s  ambition,  out  there  is  no 
symptom  of  any  such  spirit  in  these  transactious. 

King  Joseph  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Spain 
on  the  9th  of  July  1608,  and  made  his  public  entry 
into  Madrid  on  the  20tb,  attended  by  the  members 
of  the  Bayonne  junta.  He  had  a personal  guard  of 
ten  thousand  Italians  and  other  troops,  independent 
of  au  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  Gene- 
ral Bess  errs,  who  were  posted  at  Madrid  for  his  de- 
fence. To  Spain  it  was  still  more  humiliating  than 
the  entry  of  an  usurper  into  her  capital,  to  see,  in 
the  list  of  that  usurper’s  officers  of  the  household, 
the  names  of  some  of  her  noblest  grandees,  and  even 
the  names  of  men  bearing  the  character  of  patriot- 
ism, who  bad  struggled  against  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  laboured  to  get  the  Prince  of  Asturias  on  the 
throne.  Don  Louis  Mariano  de  Urquijo,  was  made 
his  secretary  of  state ; Don  Pedro  Cevalios,  minister 
for  foreign  relations  ; the  Duke  of  Park,  the  Duke 
of  St  Germain,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  the  Count 
Santa  Collona,  and  the  Dukes  of  Ossuna  and  Soto- 
mayor,  were  his  captains  or  chamberlains.  It  was 
not  until  the  mass  of  the  people  (the  populace  it- 
self ) had  set  an  example  of  patriotism  to  those  men, 
that  any  of  them  redeemed  their  honour,  by  aposta- 
tising from  the  usurper.  But  though  courtiers  and 
courtly  patriots  could  brook  the  degradation  of  the 
Spanish  name— though  some  of  the  nobility,  from 
mean  despair,  and  other*  from  still  meaner  hopes, 
acquiesced  in  the  change  of  dynasty,  the  people 
wrn  agitated  by  nobler  passions.  Though  the  flower 
of  tlieir  regular  army  was  serving  abroad ; their  north 


eastern  frontier  in  the  hands  of  Fiwch  gzrraoei ; ku 
their  n etropoiii,  their  interior,  and  the  actgkfeoof.  — 
mg  kirgdom  of  Portugal,  possessed  by  1 CO M *t-  &****. 
teran  Frenchmen,  cnmaift  3ed  by  the  be  it  ofeern  ia  *** 
Europe ; without  anna,  ammunition,  or  trranrj, 
and  deserted  by  their  own  government,  they  rose  to 
combat  with  the  masters  rS  Europe — with  the  tactics 
of  Bonaparte  himself.  It  is  true  that  ta  masy  in- 
stances trie  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  Lai  not  bees 
continent  with  this  bold  commencement ; but,  arder 
such  circumstances,  to  have  risen  even  for  a irorrst 
with  unanimity,  exhibits  a picture  unparalleled  ta 
mod*  rn  history.  The  motto  of  the  insurgents  was, 

**  The  Spanish  blood  died  at  Madrid  cries  Jot  tea- 
gtance.  * ’ 

The  public  mind  had  been  strongly  agitated  ever  Aj nei 
since  the  massacre  of  Madrid ; but  it  was  not  till  the  °*n*- 
abdication  of  Ferdinand  was  announced,  that  a ge 
nrrul  explosion  burst  forth.  The  anniversary  of  the  ^ 
tutelary  saint  of  the  prince,  St  Ferdinind,  awoke  all 
the  sensibility  of  an  ardent,  devout,  and  loyal  people. 

On  that  day,  (the  27th  of  May),  the  insurrection 
commenced  in  many  places.  In  Valcntia,  Don  Mi- 
quel  dc  Saavedra,  captain  general  of  the  province, 
was  put  to  death  for  opposing  the  insurgents.  At 
Cuenca,  Carthagena,  Malaga,  and  Granada,  and  ta 
the  Cas  tiles,  and  Estremadura,  the  same  scenes  wot 
exhibited.  At  Cadiz,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
patriots  had  corresponded  with  the  English  at  Gib- 
raltar, Solano,  the  lieutenant-general  of  Andalusia, 
who  headed  the  French  faction,  came  post  haste  to 
the  city,  and  thundered  forth  proclamations  against 
tlieir  design*  ; but  the  people,  conducted  by  Spa- 
nish officers,  rose  and  surrounded  his  palace,  sol 
put  him  to  death,  in  the  act  of  proclaiming  his  at- 
tachment to  Napoleon.  These  unconnected  efforts 
were  quickly  brought  into  unity  by  the  establish- 
ment of  provincial  juntas. 

The  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  patriots  was  taken  TSs  rj- 
by  the  supreme  junta  of  Seville,  which,  with  a 
happy  audacity,  assumed,  and,  for  a time,  exercised  j^JJ. 
all  the  functions  of  sovereign  authority.  Laving  bold 
of  some  statutes  in  their  constitution,  whicn  author- 
ised their  rejecting  the  orders  of  the  supreme  council 
of  Madrid,  when  the  capital  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  troops,  they  proclaimed  Ferdinand  the 
VII.  and  war  against  France.  This  pre-eminence 
which  they  claimed  in  authority,  was  due  to  then 
from  the  circumstances  of  Andalusia.  That  was  the 
province  in  which  there  were  most  veteran  native 
troops,  the  only  founderv  of  cannon  in  the  kingdom, 
and  tbc  greatest  store  or  arms  and  ammunition.  It 
is  the  province,  too,  in  which  Gibraltar  is  situated, 
and  which  could  best  receive  assistance  from  England. 

It  is  the  province  of  opulence  and  resources.  Al- 
though it  was  not  among  the  highest  ranks  that  the 
patriotic  ardour  was  strongest,  many  of  the  dignified 
clergy  and  nobility  joinea  the  general  enrolment  of 
the  people.  The  bishop  of  St  Andero  appeared  ainooj 
the  patriots,  and  the  Count  de  Montego  was  indefati- 
gable in  enlisting  and  drilling  tbc  volunteers.  The 
monasteries  and  the  universities  poured  forth  recruit*. 

The  standards  of  the  latter  bore  the  names  of  saints  i 
those  of  the  former  wore  the  names  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man heroes.  By  an  agreement  between  the  Spanish 
general  Castauot,  and  the  patriots  of  Cadiz,  on  lb* 
one  part,  and  of  the  British  officers  at  Gibraltar  and 
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Britain.  in  the  Mfcdiliiiiifln,  on  the  6ther,  LordCollingwood 
' — -v—  arrived  wuh  ships  to  take  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
iiah  fleet  off  Cadiz,  and  general  Spe  ncer,  with  t»ix  or* 
•even  regime nts,  from  Gibraltar.  Lord  CoUingwood 
offered  bis  services  for  the  reduction  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  harbour ; hut  Thomas  de  Morla,  who 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  city  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  Solanos,  determined  that  this  should  be 
exclusively  an  achievement  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
French  ships  lay  in  the  canal  of  the  arsenal,  in  such 
a position,  that  they  werr  out  of  the  reach  of  the  can- 
non of  the  castles,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  squadron 
off  Cadiz  ; but  the  gun-boats,  bomb- vessels,  and  bat- 
teries, constructed  on  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  near  fort 
ThrFrencb  Louis, soon  reduced  admiral  Rosilly  (June  14-th,)  to 
flret  in  fa-  surrender  the  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line 
diz  turren*  74,  guns,  one  frigate,  and  four  tliousaud  seamen 
’ and  marines. 

Advice  having  been  received,  that  a detachment 
of  French  had  assembled  at  Tavira,  to  enter  Spain 
from  the  tide  of  Portugal,  by  the  river  Guadiana,  ge- 
neral Spencer,  with  Iris  detachment,  set  sail  for  the 
Guadiana,  and  landed  his  troops  at  Ayamonte.  Three 
ships  had  already  been  seottothe  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
diana by  general  Purvis.  Alarmed  at  these  move- 
ments, the  French  concentrated  all  their  force  at  Lis- 
bon, excepting  a few'  detachments  in  fortified  places. 
The  Portuguese  also  rose  upon  their  oppressors,  and 
sent  solicitations  for  succours  to  admiral  Sir  C.  Cot- 
ton, who  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  Britain  in  that 
ouarter.  The  change  of  circumstances,  which  had 
thus  changed  the  relations  of  Spain  and  Great  Bri- 
tain towards  each  other,  hardly  needed  the  ceremony 
of  a proclamation,  to  establish  friendship  and  alliance. 
The  juntas,  however,  formally  proclaimed  peace  and 
■alliance  with  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Portugal  j 
and  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Algarve  and  Alen- 
tejo  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  junta 
of  Seville ; so  did  the  Canary  isles.  Envoys  were  dis- 
patched to  the  transmarine  establishments  of  Spain,  in 
the  Americas,  West  Indies,  and  Asia,  inviting  them 
to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  of  Ferdinand.  Pro- 
clamations had  been  sent  out  to  those  colonies  by 
king  Joseph  ; but  the  vessels  which  carried  them  had 
been  mostly  taken  by  the  English,  and  the  crews  of 
those  which  arrived  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
with  transatlantic  patriots.  Meanwhile  the  Viscount  de  Ma- 
>un«  terosa,  Don  Diego  de  la  Vega,  and  other  deputies 
•y  ,n  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  provinces,  arrived 
v 0a"  at  London.  Peace  was  proclaimed  with  Spain  in 
the  London  Gazette,  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  Spa- 
nish prisoners  in  our  jails,  to  the  number  of  many 
* thousands,  were  liberated,  clothed,  and  sent  home  to 
join  their  countrymen  in  arms.  Independent  of  the 
arms  and  treasures  promptly  forwarded  by  govern- 
ment, the  public  ardour  in  Britain,  for  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  was  evinced  by  subscriptions  that  were 
set  on  foot  throughout  the  kingdom  ; and  some  corps 
of  militia  volunteered  their  services  in  the  cause. 

Some  admirable  precautions  were  published  by  the 
Seville  junta,  calculated  to  direct  the  desultory  war- 


fare w hich  they  had  determined  to  pursue,  in  prefer- 
ence to  risking  pitched  battles.  Happy  had  it  been 
if  the  several  juntas,  in  their  zeal  to  animate  their 
countrymen,  had  not  forgot  the  precaution  of  adhe- 
ring to  truth,  in  the  calculation  of  their  fighting  men. 
While  they  hoped  to  terrify  the  French  by  exaggera- 
tion, they  only  deceived  each  other,  and  their  allies.* 
Of  the  French  armies  in  the  whole  peninsula,  inclu- 
ding the  army  of  Junot  in  Portugal,  a force  exceed- 
ing 100,000  men,  50,000  were  stationed  in  Madrid, 
or  its  vicinity,  under  Prince  Murat,  and  marshal  Mon* 
cry.  From  this  great  body,  detachments  were  sent 
to  take  possession  uf  Cadiz  ami  Valent ia  ; the  former 
detachment  commanded  by  Dupont,  the  latter  under 
marshal  Moncey.  Marshal  Bcssieres  had  in  charge 
to  guard  the  roads  between  Madrid  and  Bayonne, 
and  to  bridle  the  country  as  much  as  possible,  by 
spreading  to  the  right  and  left.f  This  northern  army 
was  opposed  by  the  Spanish  general  Cucsta,  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Gallicia,  Asturias,  Estremadu- 
rs,  and  Leon,  and  thore  of  some  insurgent  districts 
of  Biscay.  General  Castanos  was  commander  in 
chief  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  with  the 
provinces  of  Granada  and  Valcntia,  which  had  uni- 
ted themselves  with  Andalusia.  Admiral  Cisneros 
was  captain-general  of  Murcia.  Don  Joseph  Palafox 
of  Arragon  ; and  Count  Espctella  of  Catalonia. 

The  army  of  Dupont  left  Madrid  20,000  strong, 
crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Moreno,  and  descending 
into  Andalusia,  took  and  pillaged  Cordova.  At  this 
place,  the  French  general  was  informed  that  Casta- 
nos  was  advancing  with  45,000  patriots.  He  retired 
first  to  a strong  position  behind  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  from  thence  fell  back  to  Bay  ten.  Already  he 
had  lost  great  numbers  by  the  desultory  attacks  of 
the  insurgents.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a whole  di* 
vision  of  his  army  under  general  Wedel,  and  a rein- 
forcement under  general  Bclliard,  which  were  on  their 
march  from  Madrid,  had  been  separated  from  him  by 
the  judicious  movements  of  Castanos  wlhat  his  case 
became  hopeless.  As  his  last  resource,  he  made  a 
bold  attack  on  25,000  of  Castanos'  army,  t with  all 
the  forces  under  his  immediate  command,  was  repul- 
sed with  the  loss  of  3000  men,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  General  Wedel 's  division  was 
comprehended  in  the  capitulation.  It  was  agreed, 
that  they  should  be  sent  home  by  sea.  The  battle 
of  Baylen  was  fought  an  the  20th  of  July.  General 
Moncey  was  not  more  successful  in  Valentis.  March- 
ing upon  the  city  of  Valenti*,  after  routing  the  pea- 
sants at  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  he  began  to 
cannonade  its  walls,  when  he  was  attacked  by  gene- 
ral Caro,  the  nephew  of  Roman*,  with  the  covering 
army,  was  beaten  back  to  his  camp,  and  from  thence 
obliged  to  fly  to  Madrid.  Of  15,000  men  who  had 
marched  witfi  Moncey  from  the  Spanish  capital,  1500 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  10,000  returned,  with  a 
prodigious  proportion  of  wounded.  In  the  campaign 
of  Arragon,  the  defence  of  Saragossa  displayed  a he- 
roism never  surpassed  in  ancient  nr  modem  times.  On 
the  14th  of  June,  before  any  force  could  be  organ4 


State  of 
the  French 
and  Spa- 
nish ar- 
mies. 


Operation! 
of  General 
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Baylen. 


Dupont 
surrenders, 
with  hit 
whole  ar- 
my, to  the 
Spaniard^. 


• This  was  sadly  experienced  by  Sir  John  Moore. 

4*  Of  the  14  provinces  of  Spain,  there  were  four  in  the  hands  of  the  French  when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  Navarre,  Bis* 
cay,  and  the  two  Cattilcs.  The  fortress  of  Barcelona  was  also  in  their  possession- 
? Ot  thwe,  on*  half  were  irregular*. 
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Britain.  hod  for  the  protection  of  this  defenceless  city,  9000 
French,  under  the  orders  of  general  Lc  Feb  re,  took 
CKojtorlii.  Up  a portion  on  the  heights  which  command  Sara- 
gossa. A small  party  of  cavalry  even  penetrated 
into  the  town  ; but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  rash 
Siege  of  advance,  being  cut  off  to  a man.  The  Saragossians 
Saragos&a.  had  hastily  planted  some  cannon  before  the  gates  of 
their  city,  aod  also  in  some  favourable  positious 
without  the  town  ; when,  on  the  15th  of  June,  the 
French  sent  a detachment  against  these  ont-po5t.% 
while  their- main  body  attempted  to  storm  the  city  at 
one  of  their  gates.  The  Saragossians  resisted  both 
attacks  with  successful  fury.  They  closed  with  the 
French  after  single  discharges,  and  overpowered 
them.  A party  of  the  enemy  that  entered  the  town 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Le  Febre  retired  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  cannon,  losing,  in  his  retreat,  400  ca- 
valry, and  27  baggage  waggons.  This  was  hut  the 
prelude  to  a more  dreadful  siege.  The  French  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  of  troops  and  artillery,  had 
again  nearly  invested  the  town  before  the  expiration 
of  June,  and  reoccupicd  the  adjacent  heights.  Du- 
ring their  advance,  the  Saragossians  employed  their 
slender  means  of  defence  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
tore  dowu  the  curtains  from  their  window's,  and 
formed  them  into  sacks,  which  they  filled  with  sand, 
and  piled  up  before  every  gate  in  the  form  of  a bat- 
tery, digging  round  each  of  them  a deep  trench. 
The  gates  of  Saragossa  are,  in  many  places,  con- 
nected by  the  mud  walls  of  gardens  within  the  town, 
in  others  by  buildings,  or  by  the  remains  of  an  old 
Moorish  wall,  which  had  not  even  a platform  for 
niusquetry.  Through  these  intermediate  houses, 
and  mud  walls,  the  brave  citizens  broke  holes  for 
musquetry  and  cannon.  The  houses  in  the  environs 
of  the  city  were  pulled  down  or  burnt.  Gardens 
and  olive  grounds  were  cheerfully  rooted  up  by  the 
proprietors,  whenever  they  impeded  the  defence  of 
the  city,  or  covered  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
exertions  of  the  men  were  imitated  by  the  women, 
and  even  the  children. 

The  heroism,  of  the  citizens  was  only  equalled  by 
their  industry,  and  by  the  sagacity  of  those  who  con* 
ducted  the  defence.  Gunpowder  was  manufactured 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  though  it  was  on  fire  in 
every  quarter.  At  the  end  of  nearly  two  months, 
every  desperate  effort  had  failed  to  recover  the  adja- 
cent heights  and  the  environs : the  bodies,  but  not 
the  courage,  of  the  besieged  were  almost  exhausted. 
On  the  4tn  of  August,  the  French  opened  a tremen- 
dous fire  on  one  quarter  of  the  town  : the  mud  walls 
liad  been  battered  dowm  s the  French  columns  had 
entered,  and  were  in  possession  of  onc-half  of  the 
city,  even  to  the  central  street.  The  French  gene- 
ral then  demanded  a capitulation,  in  these  words,— 
“ Head  quarters , Santa  Engracia : The  Capitula- 
tion.” He  was  answered  in  the  following  words  : 
M Head  quarters,  Saragossa : War  to  the  knife.*1 
The  French  occupied  one  side  of  the  main  street 
called  Corso.  The  Arragonesc  threw  up  their  en- 
trenchments within  a few  paces  of  them,  on  the  op- 
posite side.  In  dav  light,  it  was  certain  death  to  ap- 
pear within  this  horrid  interval  ; but  during  the 


night,  the  combatants  often  dashed  across  the  street  Bu*. 
against  each  others  batteries.  At  last  the  anumioi-  JL 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  began  to  fail,  and  the  people 
were  calling  out  to  be  led  to  attack  the  enemy  with  *** 
only  their  knives,  when,  at  this  awful  crisis,  a convoy 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  3000  Spuuifi 
guards,  Swiss  and  volunteers  of  Arragon,  unexpect- 
edly found  tlscir  way  into  the  city,  under  Don  Fran- 
cis Palafox,  the  brother  of  the  general.  A council 
of  war  now  determined,  that  if  the  whole  of  Sara- 
gossa should  be  consumed,  the  patriots  should  ittiw 
over  the  Ebro  to  the  suburbs,  and  defend  them  till 
they  perished.  The  people  shouted  when  they  beard 
the  resolution.  For  eleven  days  the  conflict  was  con- 
tinued from  house  to  bouse,  from  room  to  room, 
when  the  French  had  again  lost  all  but  about  an 
eighth  part  of  the  city.  During  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  August,  the  fire  of  the  French  was  particu- 
larly destructive  ; and,  when  their  batteries  ceased, 
flames  were  seen  to  burst  out  in  many  parts  of  the 
buildings  in  their  possession.  On  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Saragoswaar, 
the  cnemy*s  columns  were  seen  at  a distance  retreat- 
ing over  the  plain,  on  the  road  to  Pampeluna. 

In  Catalonia,  the  French  general  Duhcsmc  had  0 prm 
been  directed  to  reduce  Geroua,  at  the  same  time  « ^ 
that  Lc  Febre  was  sent  against  Saragossa  ; but,  after 
spending  a month  in  the  siege,  he  was  threatened 
by  the  insurgents  in  flank,  and  precipitately  retreat- 
ed. The  French  prevented  (but  with  the  utraoit 
difficulty)  the  patriots  from  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nications of  Figueras,  and  investing  Barcelona.  Such 
were  the  successes  of  the  patriots  in  the  south  and 
cast ; while  their  affairs  in  the  north  of  Spain  wore  a 
much  less  favourable  aspect,  from  the  fate  of  a batik 
which  they  lost  at  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon.  Marshal  Be&sieres,  while  he  dis- 
patched a force  against  Saragossa,  had  also  pushed 
forward  column!  against  Segovia*  Logrono,  Valla- 
dolid, and  St  Andero.  Segovia  was  taken,  after  the 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  peasantry  before  its 
walls.  The  town  and  province  of  Palentia  was  also 
disarmed,  and  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  cap- 
tured towns  were  deputed  to  go  to  Bayonne,  there 
to  supplicate  the  forgiveness  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  swear  fealty  to  his  Catholic  majesty.  General 
Merle  had  proceeded  to  the  mountains  of  St  Andero 
on  the  21st  of  June,  and  defeated  the  natives  under 
their  patriotic  bishop  in  one  quarter,  while  General 
Ducos  drove  them  from  post  to  post  into  the  town 
from  other  points.  The  French  generals  then  enter-  0^ 
ed  St  Andero  on  different  sides : the  peasants  rt- 
turned  to  their  homes  \ and  the  c#y  swore  fealty  to  C)jp/ 
the  usurper.  But  the  severest  blow  to  the  patriotic 
cause,  wbb  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  western 
provinces  under  Cueata.  That  general,  whose  forces 
comprehended  all  the  prisoners  restored  bv  the  Bri- 
tish government,*  was  attacked  (on  the  14th  of  July) 
on  the  high  grounds  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco  by  Ge- 
neral Besaieres.  A 11  the  positions  of  his  raw  troops 
were  carried.  He  lost  all  his  artillery,  his  baggage, 
stores,  and  the  better  part  of  his  army.  The  Spa- 
niards fled  through  Benevento  as  far  as  Astorga. 


• Ctiesta's  army,  by  the  French  account,  amounted  to  3.5,000 ; by  that  of  jhc  Spaniards  to  less  than  10,000-  The  FrcScV 
army  were  at  least  12,000  strong,  and  had  a large  force  of  cavalry. 
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tut  They  were  puriuW  for  many  day* } and  all  the  ptaces 
— J which  they  left  behind  them  surrendered  as  the  cne- 
■ ny  came  up. 

1 It  appears,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  this  defeat, 
the  patnots  were  not  without  hopes  of  rallying  even 
under  Cuesta,  and  that  reinforcements  were  expected 
to  join  the  fugitives  from  Medina.  The  battle  of 
that  place  was  certainly  not  regarded  as  a sufficient 
counterbalance  to  the  surrender  of  Dupont  at  Bay- 
lea,  and  the  symptoms  of  a resisting  spirit  which 
were  still  displayed.  When  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Baylen  had  reached  Madrid,  the  French  imme-' 
dutdy  had  begun  to  fortify  the  Reteiro.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  July,  they  began  to  evacuate 
Madrid.  King  Joseph,  with  the  last  companies  of 
the  troops,  left  the  Spanish  capital  oti  the  29th, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Burgos,  after  plunder- 
ing the  public  treasury  of  the  plate  and  the  crown 
jewels  of  his  unfortunate  predecessors.  It  was  ob- 
served by  the  Spaniards,  “ that  Joseph  had  put  the 
crown  into  his  pocket , which  he  durst  not  wear  upon 
his  head.** 

While  the  French  government  could  not  extin- 
guish the  flame  of  insurrection  in  Spain,  they  were 
still  less  able  to  prevent  its  explosion  being  heard  all 
over  Europe.  Bonaparte  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
impress  the  Spanish  regiments,  in  that  army  which 
he  kept  watching  over  his  late  conquests  in  Germa- 
ny, with  an  idea,  that  the  most  respectable  part  of 
their  countrymen  had  sanctioned  his  proceedings. 
He  published,  indeed,  an  account  in  the  Moniteur, 
of  those  regiments  having  voluntarily  come  forward 
to  devote  themselves  to  his  cause,  and,  having  form- 
ed a detachment,  to  beg  the  honour  of  being  the 
body-gnuard  of  Joseph.  If  any  such  offer  was  made, 
it  ill  accorded  with  the  subsequent  spirit  of  the  same 
troops,  who,  when  they  heard  of  the  true  state  of 
their  country,  planted  their  colours  in  the  centre  of 
a circle,  around  which  they  formed,  and,  having 
sworn  an  oath  of  patriotism  on  their  knees,  marched 
out  through  the  hostile  battalions  which  surrounded 
them,  but  vrho  did  not  choose  to  put  their  courage 
and  despair  to  the  proof.  Ten  thousand  Spaniards, 
» stationed  under  the  Marquis  Romans  on  the  island 
of  JLangland,  Zealand,  and  Jutland,  who  had  thus 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  French  yoke,  were 
brought  off  by  our  fleet  in  the  Baltic  under  Admiral 
Keats,  and  were  conveyed,  with  thrir  stores,  arms, 
and  artillery,  to  Corunna,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber. -f* 


The  whole  aspect  of  Spanish  affairs,  had  inspired 
hopes  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  that  the  co-opcra- 
tion  of  a British  army  would  not  he  thrown  away  in  L 
the  Peninsula  ; and  for  this  purpose,  a force  of  about 
10,000  men  set  sail  from  Cork  on  the  12th  of  July,  ^ 
and  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  20th.  Sir  Arthur  * 
Wellesley,  who  commanded  them,  offered  the  assist-  j 
ance  of  his  forces  to  the  Junta  of  Gallicia  ; they  re- 
plied, that  they  wanted  not  men,  but  arms,  ammurri-' 
t*on,  and  money,  but  recommended  a diversion  by 
the  British  in  Lisbon.  The  army  then  sailed  for 
OpoCto,  bat  was  left  inactive  there,  while  S:r  Arthur 
proceeded  in  person  to  have  a conference  with  the 
British  admiral,  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  off  Lisbon.  On 
board  of  that  admiral’s  ship,  he  received  information 
from  General  Spencer,  that  the  Junta  of  Seville  did 
not  require  the  co-operation  of  bis  little  army ; he  there  - 
fore  gave  orders  to  General  Spencer  to  join  him,  in  his 
proposed  operations  on  Portugal.  Before  he  landed 
his  troops,  lie  received  advice  from  home,  that  5000 
men,  under  General  Anstruther,  were  proceeding  to 
join  him,  and  that  10,000  rnen,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
would  speedily  be  detached  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  last  commander  had  hern  sent,  in  the  month 
of  May,  to  assist  our  forlorn  ally,  the  King  of 
Sweden,  against  a combined  attack  from  Russia, 
France,  and  Denmark.  His  army  reached  Got-  ( 
ten  burg  on  the  I7th  of  May,  but  was  not  permit-1  f 
ted  to  land.  Sir  John  Moore  repaired  to  Stock-  [ 
holm,  to  communicate  his  orders,  and  to  concert 
measures  for  the  security  of  Sweden.  He  there 
found,  to  his  surprize,  that  though  the  Swedish  ar- 
my was  quite  insufficient  for  defensive  purposes,  his 
Majesty's  thoughts  were  intent  on  conquest.  It  was 
first  proposed  that  the  British  should  remain  in  their 
ships,  till  some  Swedish  regiments  should  be  collect- 
ed at  Gottenburg,  and  tnat  the  combined  forces 
should  land  and  conquer  Zealand.  Upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  plan,  it  was  found  that  the  island  of 
Zealand,  besides  its  fortresses,  contained  a regular 
force  superior  to  any  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it,  and  that  the  adjacent  islands  were  full  of 
French  troops,  which  could  not  be  prevented  from 
crossing  over  to  it  in  small  parties.  It  was  next  pro- 
posed, that  the  British  alone  should  land  in  Finland, 
storm  a fortress,  and  take  possession  of  the  province. 
But  General  Moore  justly  represented,  that  10,000 
British  troops  were  insufficient  to  encounter  the  prin- 
cipal  force  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which  could 
quickly  be  brought  from  Petersburgh.  The  Swe- 


■f-  The  common  account  which  is  given  of  the  first  communication  of  the  state  of  hi*  country  to  the  Marquis  of  Romans,  is, 
that  a Swedish  clergyman,  in  the  disguise  of  a low  and  travelling  tradesman,  arrived  at  the  head  quarters  hi  the  Marquis,  and 
addressed  him  in  the  streets,  at  first  under  the  pretence  of  offering  him  sutuc  smuggled  codec  for  sale,  hut  afterward*  fouud 
means  to  intimate  the  object  of  his  errand,  by  speaking  in  Latin.  The  w riter  of  this  article  does  not  presume  to  contradict 
the  whole  story  of  the  Swedish  clergyman,  but  can  affirm,  from  his  own1  knowledge,  that  a person,  who  is  not  a Swedish,  but 
a Scotch  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  (hi*  music  is  Robertson,)  received  L.  1000  from  the  British  government  for  communica. 
ting  the  message  of  our  cabinet  to  the  Marquis  of  Ilomana  at  his  head  quarters  in  Germany.  Mr  Robert  *on  had  been  hind 
to  do  so  t and  proceeded  to  the  continent,  at  the  ri#que  of  his  life,  availing  himself  of  a Cicnnan  education,  which  made  hint 
cosily  pa*s  for  a native  merchant.  He  found  much  Jew  diriiculty  than  the  Swedish  agent  b>  represented  to  have  tnet  with, 
lie  found  Romans,  not  surrounded  by  spies  and  watches,  but  accessible  in  his  o*i  hotel,  where  Robertson  took  up  his  lod- 
gings, and  had  a conversation  with  him  the  day  after  his  arrival.  Rotnana  was,  indeed,  at  first  very  cautious,  and  would 
not  believe  that  the  other  was  an  empowered  agent,  till  Robertson  provtd,  that  he  must  have  Wen  informed  by  a British  mi- 
u in  ter  lately  resident  in  Spain,  of  circumstances  known  only’to  the  marquh  and  the  minister.  Robertson  askod  Romana,  if 
he  remembered  having  dined  with  Mr  ■ ' in  Spain  on  a certain  day,  and  their  having  looked  over  certain  books  and  pic- 
tures after  dinner,  lie  reminded  him  a]&o  of  certain  remarks  that  had  been  made;  which  Romaua  recollected.  The  Mar- 
quia  then  had  no  doubt  of  Mr  Robertson’s  having  been  sent  by  the  British  government;  but  committed  himself  no  farther  in 
conversation,  thun  by  saying,  that  he  should  consult  the  other  officers  of  the  Spanish  troops  upon  the  subject.— The  writer  of 
thi#  article  received  the  above  statement  from  the  Scottish  clergyman's  own  mouth,  and  knows  that  he  received  the  reward 
already  mentioned. 
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dish  monarch  it  said  to  have  haughtily  told  Sir  John 
Moore,  that  he  would  command  him  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  which  he  might  think  proper.  Sir 
John  Moore  asked,  by  what  authority  he  should  do 
so.  41  By  authority  from  your  own  sovereign,**  re- 
plied Gustavus.  Sir  John  begged  to  be  shewn  the 
document ; a reply  which  was  felt  by  the  monarch 
as  an  implied  doubt  of  his  royal  word  ; and  for  daring 
to  disbelieve  a false  assertion,  he  ordered  the  British 
commander  to  be  put  under  arrest.  Sir  John  escaped, 
however,  from  Stockholm  in  disguise,  and,  conform- 
ably to  his  instructions,  brought  back  his  troops  to 
England. 

Strengthened  by  the  assurances  of  speedy  rein- 
forcements, Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  determined  to  dis- 
embark in  Mondego  Bay,  a situation  in  which  he 
could  be  supported  by  a Portuguese  army,  which 
had  advanced  to  Coimbra.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
the  advanced  guard  marched  forward  on  the  road  to 
Lisbon,  and  on  the  15th  had  a slight  action  with 
the  French  at  Obidos.  Next  day  they  halted,  and 
on  the  day  after  an  attack  was  made  upon  a large 
force  of  the  enemy,  under  General  Labordv,  at  Role. a. 
Their  force  amounted  to  6000  men  j but  there  was 
some  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  joined  by 
another  body  of  equal  force,  under  General  Loison, 
who  had  gone  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  south 
of  Portugal,  but  was  expected  to  return  in  the  course) 
of  the  night.  The  French  were  defeated,  but  re- 
treated in  good  order.  By  this  success  the  road  was 
•cleared  to  Lisbon.  On  the  day  after  this  affair,  the 
British  army  moved  to  Lounnha,  to  facilitate  the 
junction,  and  protect  the  landing  of  the  troops  un- 
der General  Anstruthcr,  after  which  they  resumed 
their  march.  But  Juuut  was  determined  to  attack 
the  British  army  before  its  reinforcements  should  ar- 
rive. Leaving  Lisbon  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces,  he  came  up  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  on  the 
21st  of  August,  and  attacked  him  in  his  position  at  Vi - 
meira.  The  French  renewed  their  onset  in  different 
columns,  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  They  were 
repulsed  at  all  points,  after  repeated  charges  with  the 
bayonet,  and  at  last  retreated  with  the  loss  of  about 
*1000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  leaving  be- 
hind them  13  pieces  of  cannon  and  23  ammunition 
waggons.  After  the  dispositions  for  the  battle  of 
Vi  meira  had  been  made,  and  the  action  already  com- 
menced, Sir  Henry  Burrard,  who  was  superior  in 
command  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action ; but  declined  to  deprive  Sir  Arthur 
of  the  honour  of  obtaining  a victory,  which  appeared 
so  probable. 

On  the  22d,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  arrived  to  take  the  command 
over  both  at  Cintra,  the  place  to  which  the  British 
had  moved  after  the  battle.  When  intelligence  was 
teceived  in  England,  in  the  words  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
that  the  whole  of  the  French  army  iu  Portugal,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Abrantcs  iu  person, 
had  sustained  a signal  defeat,  the  public  hope  was  na- 
turally sanguine  that  the  victory  would  be  followed 
up  by  important  advantages.  The  arrival  of  the 
next  dispatches  was  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  the 
Park  and  Power  guns,  at  a late  and  unprecedented 
hour  of  the  evening.  With  astonishment  it  was  learnt 
in  the  morning,  that  this  ceremony  had  been  perform- 
ed for  a convention,  which  had  been  signed  at  Cintra, 


between  the  respective  generals  of  the  British  sad  hu% 
French  armies  j a convention  founded  on  the  basis  of 
an  armistice,  agreed  upon  the  day  after  the  hade  . 
of  Vi  meira.  It  was  stipulated,  among  other  artidrt, 
that  the  English  government  should  be  ct  the  «. 
pence  of  transporting  the  whole  of  the  French  army 
to  any  of  the  ports  between  Rocliefort  and  L’Oriem. 

When  the  army  arrived  in  France,  it  was  to  be  at  li- 
berty to  serve  again  immediately,  and  the  property  of 
the  French  was  to  be  sacred  and  untouclved.  it 
might  either  be  carried  off  into  France,  or  sold  m 
Portugal.  By  the  seventh  article  of  the  preliminary 
treaty,  it  had  been  even  stipulated,  that  the  Busstsa 
fleet  should  be  allowed  either  to  remain  uamolested 
in  the  Tagus,  or  to  return  home.  But  this  was  to. 
dignantly  refused  by  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  our  admi- 
ral off  the  Tagus,  who  obtained  the  surrender  of  the 
Russian  ships,  on  condition  of  their  being  restored  by 
his  Britannic  majesty,  in  the  event  of  a treaty  being 
concluded  with  Russia,  and  of  Admiral  Simavhu  sad 
his  crews  being  conveyed  tu  their  own  shores  by  our 
ships. 

The  general  regret  and  indignation  of  the  country 
at  this  convention  of  Cintra,  was  expressed  in  peti- 
tions to  the  throne,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
transaction.  An  inauiry  was  set  on  foot.  Theit-g^rrf 
port  of  the  military  board  stated,  in  defence  of  the  rfc 
convention,  that,  from  the  want  of  cavalry  in  the  7*"”" 
British  army,  it  was  not  possible  to  have  followed  up 
the  victory  of  Vmveira  by  an  immediate  and  frm 
blow.  When  the  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed 
upon,  the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Mt-orv  had  not  arrived,  and  doubts  were  entertained 


whether  so  large  a body  of  men  could  be  landed  on 
an  open  and  dangerous  beach.  The  landing  was  in. 
deed  accomplished,  but  it  was  still  doubtful  whether 
they  could  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  their 
ships,  on  a coast  so  impracticable.  The  convention, 
it  was  added  in  the  report,  released  4000  Spanuh 
soldiers,  and  also  2000  Portuguese.  The  enemy,  if 
driven  to  extremity,  might  have  been  joined  by  6000 
Russians.  They  were  masters  of  the  Tagus  and  of 
the  strung  fort  of  Alentejo,  and  might  have  detained 
©ur  army  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Ow 
army  was  immediately  left  at  liberty  to  march  into 
the  heart  of  Spaiu  by  a direct  route,  while  the  enemy, 
who  were  liberated  by  the  cooven  lion,  took  acircuttoas 
route  by  sea.  From  this  approbation  of  the  coowa* 
tion,  however,  Lord  Moira  made  a spirited  dissent, 
with  reasons  which  sufficiently  overpowered  the  fal» 
lari'  >us  arguments  which  have  been  stated.  And  in 
spite  of  the  favourable  report  of  the  hoard,  hi*  m»- 
jesty  signified  his  disapprobation  of  the  terms. 

Bonaparte  concealed  the  necessity  which  obliged 
him  to  recal  his  troops  from  the  Oder  to  the  Ebro, 
by  making  the  withdrawing  of  them  appear  an  tetri 
favour  to  the  Prussians,  at  the  intercession  of  Rotaa- 
Having  met  the  Emperor  Alexander  with  a splendid 
ostentation  of  friendship  at  Erfurth,  he  strengthen- 
ed the  ascendency  which  he  had  gained  over  that 
monarch  by  the  conferences  at  Tilsit,  and  he  ladifl* 
ced  him  to  join  him  in  an  offer  of  peace  to  the  British. 
As  the  Spaniards  were  denominated  Insurgents  in  the 
first  reply  which  he  made  to  the  proposition  of  ad- 
mitting tne  government  of  that  country  to  an  inde- 
pendent share  in  the  negotiation,  his  Britannic  majesty 
closed  the  negotiation,  by  a dignified  declaration 
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UrtuiB.  that  neither  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  nor  the  gene- 
v— rority  of  the  British  nation,  would  allow  them  to 
*^sm^on  1 ^>rave  and  i°yai  people,  whose  exertions  in 
**  a cause  so  unquestionably  just  his  majesty  had  pled- 
ged himself  to  maintain. 

tuctiritj  While  the  army  of  France  lay  inactive  on  the 
of  the  tips.  Ebro  and  the  passes  into  Biscay,  and  while  Napoleon 
wiiijuau.  wa9  employed  in  averting  danger  on  the  side  or  Rus- 
sia and  Germany,  the  provincial  juntas  had  leisure  to 
resolve  themselves  into  one  supreme  and  central  body. 
The  meeting  of  this  assembly  was  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle, but  it  was  nothiug  more.  Moris  was  but  one 
of  many  traitors,  who  had  a principal  influence  on  all 
its  proceedings.  Jealous  of  their  generals,  they  gave 
them  no  power,  but  kept  them  at  the  head  of  sepa- 
rate armies,  each  independent  of  the  other.  They 
misled  themselves,  and  deceived  the  people  into  a fa- 
tal security,  by  pompous  proclamations,  and  absolute 
falsehoods  as  to  the  state  of  the  national  resources. 
They  took  no  pains  to  recruit  the  armies  with  arms 
and  clothing.  In  short,  during  the  interval  that  the 
French  were  weak,  they  did  nothing  either  to  over- 
power them  before  they  were  reinforced,  or  to  meet 
them  with  equal  numbers.  The  whole  army  of  the 
patriots  now,  including  the  army  of  Romana,  and 
the  regiments  delivered  from  the  hulks  of  Junot, 
were  divided  into  three  wings.  The  eastern,  com- 
manded by  Don  Joseph  Palafox  ; the  north  western 
by  General  Blake ; the  central  by  Castanot.  The 
army  of  Castanos  and  Palafox,  mustering  11,000 
mm,  while  the  junta  proclaimed  that  it  was  70,000 
strong,  is  described  by  a British  officer,*  who  saw  it, 
as  a mob  of  miserable  peasants,  without  organization, 
and  with  few  officers  that  deserved  the  name.  The 
general  and  principal  officers  had  no  confidence  in 
the  men,  nor  the  men  in  themselves.  The  army  of 
Blake,  even  after  the  accession  of  Romana’s  corps 
of  8000,  could  not  amount  to  17,000  when  it  fought 
the  French:  it  also  was  lamentably  deficient  in  offi- 
cers, food,  and  clothing,  and  in  every  species  of  war- 
like equipment,  f 

laparte  Bonaparte  having  ordered  a levy  of  160,000  con- 
che«  scripts,  set  troops  in  motion  for  Spain,  and  followed 
bauew  tjjcm  from  pari§>  without  waiting  to  hear  the  last 
^,n  w reply  of  the  British  to  his  proposals  for  a negotia- 
tion. On  the  12th  of  November  he  joined  his  bro- 
ther Joseph  with  a reinforcement  of  12,000  men. 
Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  chalked  out 
by  the  junta,  Castanos  crossed  the  Ebro  at  three 
points,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  decoyed  by  the 
French,  pushed  on  as  far  as  Pampeluua.  When  it 
was  seen  that  he  bad  completely  fallen  into  the  snare, 
Marshal  Ney  crowed  the  Ebro,  routed  the  Spanish 
divisions  at  Logrono  and  Colabora,  and  completely 
separated  him  from  communication  with  Blake.  In 
a scries  of  actions  from  the  end  of  October,  General 
Blake's  army  was  driven  from  post  to  post  as  far  as 
Espinosa.  There  they  made  a stand  ; but  were  obli- 
ged to  recommence  tneir  retreat.  During  the  con- 
flict at  Espinosa,  a French  detachment  was  sent  against 
the  last  retreat  of  the  GaBicians  at  Reynosa.  The 


patriots  were  routed  aod  dispersed.  Blake,  with 
his  shattered  remains,  took  rrfuge  in  Asturias.  What 
remained  of  the  corps  of  Romana,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  Gallictan  army,  fled  first  to  Si  Andcro, 
and  afterwards  to  Asturias.  Marshal  Soult  pursued 
them  closely,  and  entered  St  Andero.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Estremaduran  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  young  Count  Belvedere,  was  decoyed  like  Casta- 
nos’s  to  pass  the  Ebro.  Advancing  rashly  to  Burgos, 
they  were  there  almost  annihilated.  The  enemy  ha- 
ving thus  destroyed  the  two  armies  of  tlie  north  and 
of  Estremadura,  foil  upon  Castanos  at  Tudela,  and 
defeated  him  in  an  engagement,  which  fixed  the  fate 
of  the  campaign.  The  battle  of  Burgos  had  brokeo 
the  centre  of  tlic  enemy  ; the  battle  of  Espinosa  the 
right ; that  of  Tudela  crushed  their  force  upon  the 
left ; and  the  road  to  Madrid  was  hud  open.  Before 
these  fatal  dispersions,  Sir  John  Moore  had  commen- 
ced his  march  from  Portugal  to  support  the  Spanish 
armies.  Gallicia,  or  the  borders  of  Leon,  were  fixed 
Upon  by  our  war  minister  as  the  place  for  assembling 
our  troops  ; and  it*  was  communicated  to  General 
Moore,  that  15,000  men  had  been  ordered  to  sail  for 
Corunna.  For  the  junction  of  these  with  his  own 
forces,  he  was  directed  to  send  such  orders  as  he 
should  think  proper  to  Sir  David  Baird,  who  com- 
manded them.  A distressing  dilemma  presented  it- 
self at  the  outset  of  Sir  John  Moore*s  army  on  their 
march.  Of  the  two  great  roads  through  Portugal 
into  Spain,  viz.  the  northerly  road  to  Ahneida,  or 
the  great  eastern  road  to  Elvas,  it  was  found  that 
the  latter  was  through  a country  which  would  not  fur- 
nish sustenance  to  the  army  ; and  the  former  was 
too  mountainous  to  admit  the  carriage  of  artillery.  J; 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  divide  the  army.  Six 
thousand  men  were  entrusted  to  General  Hope,  who 
marched  by  the  Elvas  or  Madrid  road  : The  rest 
moved  by  Coimbra,  Abrantes,  and  Almeida.  The 
Spanish  government  had  recommended  Burgos  as 
the  point  of  union  for  the  British  troops;  and  Ma- 
drid and  Valladolid  were  the  places  appointed  for 
magazines.  It  was  communicated  by  government  to 
General  Moore,  through  Lord  William  Bcntinck, 
that  he  would  find  between  60,00 0 and  70,000  men 
assembled  under  Blake  and  Romana  in  the  Asturias 
and  Gallicia  ; independent  of  Castanos’s  force  on  the 
front  and  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  A more  complete 
reverse  of  every  thing  which  the  imagination  of  Eng- 
lishmen had  painted  of  Spanish  affairs  could  not  be 
found,  than  tn  the  real  state  of  Spain. 

In  his  progress,  Sir  John  Moore  found  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  reluctant  to  afford  him  support : a 
reluctance  which  continued,  either  from  treachery  or 
sluggishness,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  campaign. 
To  increase  his  embarrassments,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
after  dispatching  an  inadequate  supply  of  money, 
wrote  to  the  general,  that  silver  was  not  to  be  found 
in  England,  and  that  he  must  expect  no  more  for 
some  months.  Before  he  arrived  at  Salamanca,  he 
learned,  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  defeated  at  Bur- 
gos. At  Salamanca*  he  learned  that  the  French  had 
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F From  Captain  Carrol’*  ditpatehe*,  quoted  in  the  Narrative  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  Campaign. 

£ This  was  found  to  be  an  error,  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  state  of  their  own  country. 
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advanced  to  Valladolid,  within  twenty  leagues  of  him. 
Thus,  instead  of  finding,  as  he  had  been  taught  to 
expect,  his  entry  into  Spain  covered  by  60,000  Spa- 
niards, he  found  the  enemy  within  thiee  marches  of 
him,  and  not  a Spanish  picquet  in  his  front.  He 
6aw,  also,  that  the  advance  of  the  French  had  produ- 
ced no  sensation  in  the  country'.  The  people  were 
all  tranquil,  and  employed  about  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations, knowing  and  caring  little  about  public 
matters.  Four  days  after  his  coming  to  Salaman- 
ca, the  British  general  received  the  news  of  Blake’s 
total  defeat,  in  a letter  from  Mr  Stuart,  our  re- 
sident at  Madrid,  who  described  the  imbecility  of 
the  Spanish  junta,  and  justly  inferred  from  it,  that 
there  was  room  for  the  most  desponding  views. 
The  accounts  of  the  other  armies  already  stated, 
prepared  him  to  hear  of  the  most  disastrous  events. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sir  David  Baird  had  arrived  at 
Corunna  (October  IS.)  In  his  march  from  that 
place,  an  alarm,  communicated  to  him  by  Blake,  that 
the  French  were  penetrating  by  Rio  Seco,  made 
him  prepare  to  retreat  back  to  Coruuna  ; but  the 
alarm  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Moore  to  be  fal»e, 
and  lie  received  orders  to  continue  his  advance.  Eve- 
ry day,  however,  brought  intelligence  of  new  disas- 
ters, and  more  clearly  disclosed  the  dangers  of  the 
British  army  in  front.  Yet  was  it,  at  this  time,  that 
General  Moore  received  from  Mr  Frere,  our  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  the  most  pressing  solicitations  to 
advance,  and  push  forward  to  the  Spanish  capital 
under  any  circumstances.  This  was  also  the  opinion 
of  the  traitor  Morla,  who  recommended  that  he  should 
hasten  with  a part  of  hie  army,  if  he  could  not  bring 
forward  the  whole  of  it.  But  the  intelligence  of  Cas* 
tanos’  defeat,  and  the  utter  dispersion  of  all  Spanish 
force  iu  the  north,  made  it  doubtful  whether  he 
might  be  able  to  effect  a junction  with  either  Sir  Da- 
vid Baird,  or  with  General  Hope,  who  commanded 
that  division  of  his  army  which  had  come  from  Por- 
tugal by  a different  route,  and  which  had  not  yet 
joined  him.  Even  the  united  army  was  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  French.  The  general  there- 
fore determined  to  retreat  deliberately'  to  Portugal; 
to  order  Sir  David  Baird  back  to  Corunua  j and  to 
join  General  Hope. 

A large  reinforcement  of  more  than  30,000  French 
were,  to  Sir  John  Moore’s  certain  knowledge,  on 
their  march  through  Biscay,  which,  independent  of 
Other  sources  of  reinforcement,  could  be  instantly 
augmented  from  the  victorious  army  which  had  rout- 
ed Castanos  at  Tudcla.  The  whole  force  destined 
to  act  under  General  Moore,  did  not  exceed  28, 000, 
now  divided  into  three  bodies,  whose  rcjunction  was 
endangered  by  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  and 
whose  continued  strength,  even  after  a junction,  was 
utterly  unfit  to  turn  the  scale  against  at  least  au  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  disciplined  French,  driving 
the  remnants  of  Spanish  armies  before  them.  Mr 
Frere,  however,  bad  arrived  at  Madrid  with  fresh  in- 
structions from  the  British  cabinet.  He  was  not 
empowered,  it  is  true,  to  dictate  orders  to  Sir  John 
Moore ; but  the  general  was  directed  by  the  British 
minister  to  receive  requisitions  or  representations 
from  Mr  Frere,  or  from  the  Spanish  government, 
upon  all  occasions,  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
it-ppcct  : if  a Spanish  commander  in  chief  was  ap- 


pointed, Sir  John  Moore  was  to  obey  him  mphatly.  feu* 
Already  Sir  John  Moore  had  discovered  what  was 
to  be  expected  from  Spanish  co-operation.  HeCl«ulll 
knew  that  there  was  no  Spauish  army  to  support 
him,  only  Romans,  who  was  assembling  the  fjgi- 
tives  of  Blake’s  army  in  Leon.  He  had  distinctly 
stated,  nearly  a month  before,  that  four  times  his. 
force  w'ould  bo  numbered  and  beaten,  unless  the  mu* 
of  the  Spanish  people  could  resist  the  enemy  them- 
selves.  He  saw  that  there  was  no  energy  in  their 
government ; and  whatever  accounts  had  reached 
England  of  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  he 
saw  no  appearance  of  it  iu  the  provinces  which  were 
now  to  be  the  scene  of  action. 

Mr  Frere,  however,  had  brought  from  England  MrFmt 
those  exaggerated  ideas  of  Spanish  armies  and  Spa-  CCB6lWR 
nish  success,  which  the  false  statements  of  the  juntas 
had  first  inspired.  He  described  the  delays  and  dif-  Mw.  j 
ficultics  likely  to  attend  the  reinforcements  of  the  abaci 
French  ; he  informed  Sir  John  Moore  of  a Spanish 
army  20,000  strong  in  New  Castile,  on  which  Cai- 
tanus  was  falling  back  ; he  exhorted  him  to  ad- 
vaucc  to  Madrid  ; and  added,  this  step,  he  vras  con- 
vinced, would  be  approved  of  by  the  British  govern- 
ment ; whilst  he  ventured  even  to  menace  the  gene- 
ral with  the  indignation  of  his  country  and  govern- 
ment, if  he  refused  to  adopt  his  frantic  scheme  of 
dexoling  the  British  army  to  the  defence  of  Ma- 
drid. A second  communication  reached  the  general, 
together  with  two  Spanish  generals,  whom  the  junta 
had  sent  to  exhort  him  to  march  to  Madrid.  They 
declared,  that  the  Spanish  general  St  Juan  had  forti- 
fied the  passes  to  Madrid  against  the  French,  with 
20,000  men.  General  Graham,  however,  arrived 
with  Aitclligence  that  St  Juan’s  corps  had  been  ut- 
terly routed.  General  Moore  still  persevered  in  his 
resolution  to  retreat,  until  the  5tli  of  December,  ^ocr,*i’ 
when  the  strong  representations  of  the  junta;  the 
resolution  which  he  was  told  the  people  of  Madrid 
had  adopted  of  defending  the  capital  to  the  last  \ 
the  reported  weakness  of  the  French  ; and  the  duty 
which  he  conceived  his  country  exacted  from  him,  of 
rather  hazarding  considerable  danger,  than  saving  hi* 
army  by  retreat,  induced  him  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  Madrid  surrendered,  but  it 
did  not  shake  the  purpose  of  the  British  commander 
to  attempt  a diversion  which  might  favour  the  rally- 
ing of  the  discounted  Spanish  armies.  Having  hero 
joined  by  General  Hope,  he  continued  to  take  mea- 
sures from  the  5th  to  the  14th  of  December,  for 
collecting  liis  whole  force  at  Valladolid  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  effecting  a diversion  iu  favour  of  the  south- 
ern patriots.  He  would  thus  have  General  Baird  io 
his  rear.  But  his  troops  had  oul y proceeded  a single 
march,  wheu  it  was  known  that  Bonaparte  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Lisbon,  on  the  natural  supposition 
that  the  British  would  retreat  from  Salamanca,  and 
that  Soult  was  at  Saldanna  with  a corps  of  18,000 
men.  The  general  instantly  perceived  ail  opening, of 
w hich  advantage  might  be  taken.  With  a view  to 
attack  Soult  before  lie  should  be  reinforced,  be  mov- 
ed, not  to  Valladolid,  but  to  the  left,  and  joining 
General  Baird,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  Carrion.  An 
affair  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the  two  armit#, 
gave  marks  of  the  superior  valour  of  the  British  ca- 
valry, but  the  attack  of  the  main  body  was  suspend- 
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Britain,  rd : for  it  was  learnt  that  Bonaparte  was  recalling 
h;i  troops  from  the  road  to  Portugal  ; had  left  Ma- 
Cwtnrlll.  <Jrj4  |n  person,  with  40,000  men,  to  throw  hirriclf 
in  the  rear  of  the  British;  and  that  Souit,  whose  po- 
Htnobli-  «ition  gave  Him  a choice  of  retreating,  as  w?U  as  a 
redirt  re-  power  of  taking  our  army  in  flank,  had  been  strong- 
treat  be.  jy  reinforced.  There  was  not  a moment  to  be  lost. 
Fr*aeb>f*t  Boult's  army  alone  was  superior  to  the  British.  Ju- 
a row.  not,  anothrr  corps,  threatened  their  right  flank. 

Bonaparte  pushed  on  so  rapidly,  that  the  advanced 
guard  of  his  cavalry  passed  through  Tordesillas  the 
same  day  that  the  van  of  the  British  left  Sahagtin, 
Both  French  and  British  were  moving  to  the  same 

f>oint,  Bcnevente,  which  was  distant  from  the  Eng. 
ish  about  40,  and  from  the  French  about  60  miles. 
In  fine,  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  French 
army,  forming  an  irregular  crescent,  was  moving 
with  rapid  steps  to  surround  the  British.  Bonaparte's 
cavalry,  and  part  of  his  artillery,  actually  came  up 
with  the  rear  of  the  British  at  Bcnevente,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  Lord  Paget. 
Bonaparte,  however,  although  disappointed  in  over- 
taking our  army  at  Bcnevente,  was  confident  that 
Souit  would  reach  Astoria  in  sufficient  time  to  cut 
off  their  retreat.  In  this  attempt  Souit  also  was 
foiled,  by  the  able  dispositions  of  the  British  gene- 
ral, who  drew  off  his  whole  forces  before  the  enemy 
£ould  come  up  with  him.  General  Moore  had  at 
first  entertained  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a stand 
in  Gailicia.  Whether  such  a stand  could  have  been 
of  avail  had  the  Spaniards  given  us  support,  is  doubt- 
ful ; but  their  total  apathy  left  no  room  for  the  ex- 
periment. The  delay  of  a day’s  march  would  have 
enabled  the  enemy  to  surround  our  army.  Had  Ge- 
neral Moore  halted  at  Astorga,  the  retreat  to  Co- 
runna would  have  been  cut  off.  Bonaparte  formed  a 
junction  at  Astorga  with  the  army  of  Souit  ; and 
finding,  by  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  thence, 
that  they  could  not  be  surrounded,  he  detached  a 
large  force  to  harass  and  pursue  them.  Three  Mar- 
shals of  France,  with  as  many  divisions,  were  com- 
manded to  follow  them.  Although  the  enemy  had 
hitherto  been  frustrated  in  his  view  of  surrounding 
the  British  army,  yet  a multitude  of  severe  distresses 
were  accumulating  on  their  retreat.  The  weather 
was  severe,  and  provisions  were  scanty  and  irregu- 
larly supplied.  The  inhabitants  of  Spain  gave  no 
aid  to  their  persevering  allies,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  annoy  or  retard  the  enemy.  Instead  of  this,  they 
fled  from  their  houses,  barring  their  doors,  and  car- 
rying off  cattle,  provisions,  and  forage ; every  thing 
that  could  be  useful  to  the  British,  or  lessen  their 
distresses.  It  is  a melancholy  truth,  which  must  be 
added,  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  soldiers,  in 
every  thing  except  courage,  was  unworthy  of  their 
cause  and  character  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
retreat,  and  was  such  as  to  draw  censure  from  their 
commander. 

il  cn-  On  arriving  at  Lugo,  the  general  was  anxious  to 
lent  make  a stand ; and  though  the  force  which  hung  on  his 
go.  rear  was  considerably  superior,  he  wished  to  engage  it 
there  rather  than  nearer  the  place  of  his  embarka- 
tion. On  the  7th  of*  January  1809,  be  observed  the 
French  force  accumulating  on  his  left  wing,  and  re- 


paired thither  in  person,  where  General  LcitVs  bri-  Britain, 
gade  was  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  He  came  to 
the  front  of  the  52d  regiment,  in  which  he  had  early  in  1 ' 

life  carried  the  colours.  The  sight  and  the  voice  of 
their  genera!  so  animated  the  men,  that  they  rushed  for- 
ward with  charged  bayonets,  and  drove  back  a co- 
lumn of  the  enemy,  before  whom  they  had  been  re- 
tiring, with  considerable  slaughter. 

A month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  central  junta 
had  promised  to  Sir  John  Moore  that  44, OX) -Spa- 
nish soldiers  should  be  united  to  his  army  : this  en- 
gagement they  had  apparently  stampt  with  complete 
validity,  by  deputing  a number  of  the  junta  to  com- 
municate it.  Mr  Frrrc  bad  given  authority  to  this 
mission,  by  deputing  Charles  Stuart,  Esq.  the  diplo- 
matic agent,  to  introduce  the  Spanish  deputy,  and 
to  present  his  letter  from  Truxillo.  The  month  was 
elapsed,  and  not  a Spanish  soldier  had  been  seen  \ 
not  an  effort  had  been  made  to  attack  the  French 
posts  when  weakened  by  the  pursuit  of  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  France  after  Sir  John  Moore. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  Sir  John 
British  army  was  marshalled  in  array  at  Lugo,  and  Moore  of- 
offered  battle  to  the  enemy.  But  Marshal  Souit  did  tJc 

not  stir  from  his  post ; he  had  experienced  sufficient-  pre„ch. 
ly  the  talents  of  the  general,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
the  troops  whom  he  had  to  engage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  commander  perceived  that  it  would 
be  equally  imprudent  for  him  to  attack  the  stronger 
position  of  the  French,  or  to  remain  longer  m his  own. 
Reinforcements  were  pouring  in  on  the  enemy— the 
country  had  no  sustenance  for  our  troops,  and  to 
stop  was  inevitably  to  have  been  surrounded  by  an 
enemy  of  quadruple  force.  On  the  night  of  the 
same  day  in  which  they  had  offered  battle  at  Lugo, 
a retreat  was  ordered. 

On  the  11th  of  January  the  British  reached  Co-  He  arrive* 
mnna,  pursued  by  70,000  French  men,  underthecom-  at  Corunna, 
mand  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  a great  superiority  in 
cavalrv  ; and  in  daily  contact  with  the  enemy,  the 
army  fiad  traversed  250  miles  of  mountainous  coun-  * 
try,  without  being  either  beaten  in  their  rear-guard, 
or  thrown  into  confusion,  or  losing  a single  stand- 
ard. f 

The  position  of  the  heights  farthest  from  Corunna, 
but  most  important  for  its  defence,  was  necessarily 
abandoned  to  the  enemy,  from  the  small  force  of  our 
numbers,  being  insufficient  to  cover  so  large  an  extent 
of  ground,  and  a second  range,  of  much  inferior  ad- 
vantage, was  occupied.  On  the  16th,  the  British  Battle  ef 
army  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  receive  Cor  anna, 
the  enemy,  who  commenced  a destructive  cannonade 
from  eleven  guns  planted  on  the  height*,  and  five 
strong  columns  were  seen  advancing  to  attack  the 
Britisn.  As  the  position  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  was  unavoidably  bad,  and  the  enemy  were 
threatening  it  with  their  most  formidable  attack.  Sir 
John  Moore  placed  himself  where  his  presence  was 
most  needed  to  animate,  and  Ujs  skill  to  direct.  It 
was  soon  perceived  that  the  French  extended  beyond 
the  right  flank  of  the  British,  and  that  their  object 
was  to  turn  it.  In  order  to  prevent  them,  half  of 
the  4th  regiment,  which  formed  this  flank,  were  or- 
dered to  fall  back,  to  refuse  their  right,  and  thus 


+ Narrative  of  General  Moore’s  Campaign,  page  336. 
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Bntaio*  make  an  obtute  angle  with  the  other  half.  This 
manoeuvre  impeded  the  enemy  by  a flanking  fire.  Sir 
1 Moore,  observing  his  success,  called  out  that 

was  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  be  done.  The  gene- 
ral then  rode  up  to  the  52d  regiment,  which  got  over 
au  inclo&ure  in  their  front,  and  charged  the  enemy 
most  gallantly.  He  exclaimed,  “ Well  done, my  52d!” 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  42d,  addressing  them  in 
these  words,  “Highlanders,  remember  Egypt!” 
The  Highlanders  rushed  on,  driving  the  French  be- 
fore them.  As  Captain  Hardinge,  who  had  return- 
ed from  ordering  up  a battalion  of  the  Guards  to 
Death  of  ^ kft  8*°^  of  l^e  Highlanders,  was  speaking  with 
Sir  Jolm  the  commander,  a cannon  ball  struck  the  left  shoul- 
Mof  re.  der  of  Sir  Jolin  Moore,  and  beat  him  to  the  ground. 

So  composed  and  unaltered  was  his  countenance ; so 
intently  and  earnest! y*was  it  fixed  upon  the  advan- 
cing Highlanders,  that  for  a few  moments  it  was 
hoped  lie  was  only  stunned  by  the  shot  -,  but  it  was 
toon  discovered  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
he  was  earned  from  the  field  of  battle.  J: 

The  attack  of  the  French,  upon  the  right  of  our 
army,  was  completely  repulsed  ; and,  in  their  turn, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  draw  back  their  left 
flank  for  fear  it  should  be  turned.  Tliey  then  at- 
tempted the  British  centre  and  left  in  succession  ; but 
the  centre  was  successively  defended  by  artillery,  and 
the  kft  by  its  strength  of  situation.  At  five  in  the 
evening,  when  the  light  began  to  fail,  the  enemy  bad 
been  repulsed  in  every  attack.  When  the  disparity 
ef  numbers  is  considered,  the  honour  which  this  vic- 
tory reflects  on  the  British  arms  must  be  highly  ap- 
preciated. The  number  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  army 
did  not  exceed  15,000  (fora  whole  division,  under 
General  Crawford,  had  separated  and  proceeded  to 
Vigo.)  The  French  were  stronger  in  numbers  by 
10,000  men.  They  had  marched,  it  is  true,  as  far  as 
Our  army  ; but  from  the  superior  state  of  their  com- 
missariat, had  suffered  much  less  in  the  march. 
Their  loss  was  supposed  to  amount  to  2000  in  killed 
or  wounded ; that  of  the  British  was  between  700  and 
800. 

Proceed-  When  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened,  on  the 
in**  iapar-  19th  0f  January  1809,  it  appeared,  by  a rccommen- 
b a merit.  Nation  iit  the  royal  speech  to  augment  the  regular 

arm)^  that  the  design  of  foreign  expeditions  was  not 
abandoned  by  ministers.  The  disgraceful  conven- 
tion of  Cintra,  and  the  ministerial  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  formed  the  first  subjects  of  debate. 
Motions  of  thanks  were  carried  to  the  commander 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  to  the  officers  and  privates 
who  had  won  the  battle  of  Vimeira.  The  same 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  victors  of  Corunna ; and 
both  parties  in  the  house  were  emulous  to  express 
their  zeal  io  decreeing  a monument  of  public  grati- 
tude to  the  lamented  Sir  John  Moore. 

To  this  discussion  succeeded  one  of  very  consider- 


able interest  and  importance,  in  regard  to  the  abme  Bnu* 
of  power  at  home  ; the  person  chiefly  implicated  be-  v%- 
ing  no  less  than  a prince  of  the  blood,  his  RUyd  G»«uUi 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  his  capacity  of  ***■ 
commander  in  chief.  The  circumstances  which  led  j 
to  the  investigation,  originated  in  a way  not  very  t„„r5T 
creditable  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  A da-  ipeotnj 
carded  mistress  of  bis  Royal  Highness,  ( Mrs  Mary  d*  kfc 
Ann  Clarke,)  conceiving  sne  had  reason  to  compku 
of  the  non-fulfilment  of  pecuniary  engagement*,  be- 
came the  willing  instrument  of  a Col.  Wardle,  in  dis- 
closing corrupt  and  improper  influence  reapecting 
the  disposal  of  military  commissions  and  offices  du- 
ring the  time  of  her  connection  with  his  Royal 
Highness.  The  rank  of  the  person  implicated,  and 
the  pretended  extent  of  the  abuses,  created  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  interest  throughout  the  nation ; and 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  many  weeks,  pursued 
the  investigation  with  much  perseverance  and  leal. 

Col.  W ardle,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  oppo 
Mtion,  supported  the  charges  against  the  Duke,  while 
Mr  Perciva),aud  the  principal  members  of  administra- 
tion, endeavoured  to  exculpate  or  palliate  his  coo- 
duct.  Much  evidence  was  brought  forward  on  both 
sides  ; and  the  result,  although,  considering  the  c oo- 
duct  and  motives  of  the  parties  which  were  disclosed, 
it  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  house,  lead  to  cri- 
inmate  the  Duke,  as  regards  a direct  knowledge  or 
participation  of  pecuniary  advantages,  or  ioteaticiaai 
corruption,  yet  established  sufficient  evidence  of  im- 
proper conduct,  and  produced  three  separate  propo 
sitions  for  an  address  to  the  throne.  The  propor- 
tion adopted  by  a majority  of  334  to  135,  was  brought 
forward  by  the  Clumcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  sa- 
ted the  regret  of  the  bouse,  that  his  Royal  Highnew 
should  have  formed  so  immoral  a connection,  aad  a 
hope  that  he  would,  in  future,  imitate  the  bright  ex- 
ample of  virtue  held  out  by  his  royal  father.  This 
proposition  wan  adopted  on  the  I7th  of  March,  and, oo  York* 
the  20th,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cotbomi- 
nicated  to  the  house,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  had  made  a voluntary  resignauoaot  j 
his  command,  which  had  been  accepted  by  bu  oo- 
jesty. 

The  subject  of  reform  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr  Curweu  io  the  month  of  May,  who  moved  for 
Wave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  securing  the  independence 
and  purity  of  parliament,  by  preventing  the  obtain- 
ing  seats  by  improper  means,  and  also  to  extend  the 
laws  respecting  bribery.  Leave  to  bring  in  the  bdl 
was  unanimously  granted.  Mr  Curwen  proposed  to 
attach  the  severest  penalties  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  seats,  and  superadding  the  oath  of  the  representa- 
tive, with  respect  to  the  mode  of  his  introduction 
into  parliament,  accompanied  by  the  usual  guards 
against  perjury.  While  the  immaterial  antagonist* 
of  reform,  struck  by  the  irresistible  power  of  facts. 


X As  Sir  John  had  repeatedly  declared  his  wish,  to  a particular  friend,  to  be  buried  where  he  had  fallen,  If  ft  shc«M  t* 
his  lot  to  be  killed  in  battle,  it  was  determined  to  bury  hi*  body  on  the  rampart  of  the  citadel  of  Corunna.  AccmdiiiglT.  « 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  deposited  unearned.  The  body  wo*  never  undressed,  hot  wrapt  up  by  the  officers  of  bw 
iiA*T  in  a military  cloak  and  blankets.  Toward*  eight  o'clock,  next  morning,  some  firing  waa  beard.  It  was  then  rvaohed  *> 
finish  the  interment,  lest  a serious  attack  should  be  made,  on  which  the  officers  woukl  be  ordered  away.  Mid  not  wArd  * 
pay  the  last  duties  to  their  general.  Some  months  afterwards,  when  the  Spaniards  again  got  possession  of  Corunna,  the  Mat* 
quia  of  Romnna  ordered  the  body  to  be  taken  up  and  properly  interred  in  the  citadel ; and  over  the  tomb  a thort  and  atop* 
inscription  waa  engraven. 
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Mr  WuxJ- 
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Sri  lain,  which  this  motion  elicited  and  weakened  by  many 
V— -v— concessions  which  they  had  themselves  made*  both 
G&saBsIil.  a*  to  the  existence  of  venality,  and  the  necessity  for 
jfiOA  putting  some  check  to  it,  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
force  of  the  bill  by  amendments.  An  open  and  un- 
qualified opponent  of  reform,  Mr  Windham,  resisted 
the  motion,  not  on  its  peculiar  features  or  enactments, 
but  upon  its  whole  scope,  essence,  and  principles. 
The  measure,  Mr  Windham  averted,  was  ill  timed, 
injudicious,  founded  upon  false  facts,  false  views,  and 
false  assumptions,  calculated  to  produce  no  good  in 
the  first  instance,  and  liable  and  likely  to  lead  to  the 
most  serious  mischiefs  in  future.  The  House  of 
Commons,  he  contended,  was  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  us  institution)  the  constitution  was  alrea- 
dy good  ; and,  as  there  was  no  temptation  to  change 
its  structure,  so  there  was  positive  risk  in  trying  the 
unknown  results  of  visionary  experiments.  To  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  seats  in  parliament,  you  must  take 
away  the  influence  of  property,  and  make  it  penal, 
for  any  one  to  have  the  power  of  nominating  a mem- 
ber. So  long  as  there  are  persons  in  a situation  to 
say,  I can  make  an  offer  of  a seat  in  parliament,  so 
long  will  there  be  persons*  to  treat  with  for  that  ob- 
ject, and  so  long  will  means  be  found  for  committing, 
m some  way  or  other,  the  influence  so  possessed, 
on  considerations  valuable  to  the  possessor/'  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Windham’s  argument,  it  is  equally 
futile,  even  equally  unfair,  to  prevent  the  buying  of 
seats  from  a multitude,  as  from  an  individual.  The 
influence  of  property  cannot  he  got  rid  of.  The 
just,  wholesome,  and  legitimate  use  of  property,  he 
might  be  told,  was  a totally  different  thing  from  the 
sale  of  seats.  But  wc  arc  now  arguing  (said  he) 
upon  principle,  which,  by  its  nature,  unites  things 
different  in  forms,  but  which  arc  ultimately  the  same 
in  substance,  and  does  not  found  distinctions  on  acci- 
dental varieties.  The  influence  of  property  is  the 
same,  whether  it  actually  sold  a seat  in  parliament, 
or  gave  the  individual  a scat  to  sell.  The  influence 
of  property  might  be  strained  and  refined,  so  as  to 
retain  little  or  nothing  of  it*  primary  character, Just 
as  a certain  physical  impulse  of  our  nature  is  refined 
from  its  original  grossnens  into  all  that  is  delicate 
and  sentimental, —it  may  branch  into  acts  of  benefi- 
cenoe,  it  becomes  only  the  power  and  opportunity  of 
virtue.  But  is  this  (he  continued,)  the  only  way  in 
which  property  exerts  its  powers  ? Is  it  always  ta- 
ken in  this  finer  form  of  the  extract  or  essence  ? Is  it 
never  exhibited  in  the  substance  i It  is  here  that  the 
comparison  will  begin,  and  that  the  question  will  be 
asked ; while  the  advocates  of  reform,  who  do  not 
mean  to  extend  it  to  the  abolition  of  all  influence  of 
property,  will  do  well  to  be  prepared  to  answer, 
How,  if  the  sale  of  a seat,  or  any  commutation  of 
services  connected  with  such  an  object,  be  gross  cor- 
ruption, can  we  tolerate  the  influence  which  proper* 
ty  gives,  in  biassitig  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to 
wave  their  votes  ? How  are  they  to  suffer  a landlord, 
for  instance,  to  have  any  more  influence  over  his  own 
tenants,  than  over  those  of  another  man  ? How  will 
they  suffer  a large  manufacturer,  to  be  able  to  bring 
to  the  poll  more  of  his  own  workmen,  than  of  those 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  neighbour  ? How  will 
they  prevent  an  opulent  man,  of  any  description, 
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spending  hi*  fortune  in  a borough  town,  from  being  Britain, 
able  to  talk  of  his  influence  among  the  smaller  trades-  *—  — t - 
men;  or  be  at  liberty  to  hint  to  his  baker,  or  his  GtososlII* 
butcher,  that,  laying  out  every  week  such  a sum  with  * 
them  a*  he  does,  lie  expects  that  they  should  oblige 
him  by  giving  a vote  to  his  friend  Mr  Such-a  one,  at 
tlie  next  election  ? 41  If  all  this,"  said  Mr  Windham, 


“ is  not  corrupt,  on  the  principles  of  reformers,  1 know  w«nd- 
not  what  is.  What  has  money,  spent  with  trades-  tains 
men,  or  work  given  to  manufacturers,  or  farms  let  to  speech  a- 
tenants,  to  do  with  the  independent  exercise  of  their  f*,n,t  re“ 
right,  and  the  conscious  discharge  of  their  duty  in  *orm* 
the  election  of  a member,  to  serve  them  in  parliament  ? 

A fine  idea  truly,  that  their  decision,  in  the  choice  of 
a representative,  is  to  be  influenced  by  the  consi- 
deration of  what  is  best  for  their  separate  and  private 
interest  ; or,  that  persons,  the  advocates  of  purity, 
and  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  strict  principle, 
should  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  influence 
which  engages  a man’s  vote  by  the  offer  of  a sum  of 
money,  and  that  which  forbids  the  refusal  of  it,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  loss  of  custom,  or  loss  of  work,  or 
of  the  possession  of  that,  on  which  his  wife  and  fa* 
mily  must  depend  for  their  bread.  1 shall  be  curi- 
ous to  hear  in  what  manner,  not  the  advocates  of  this 
bill,  but  the  advocates  for  the  principle*  on  which  this 
bill  is  enforced,  will  defend  tnemselves  against  these 
questions,  and  be  able  to  shew,  that,  while  it  is  gross 
corruption,  gross  moral  depravity  in  any  otic  who 
possesses  such  influence,  to  connect  his  own  interest 
with  the  use  of  it,  even  though  be  should  not  use  it 
improperly,  it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  create  that  in- 
fluence by  the  means  just  described.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  such  means  are  not  lawful,  how  the  in- 
fluence of  property  is  to  continue  such  as  it  has  at  all 
times  subsisted  in  practice,  and  been  at  all  times  con- 
sidcrcd  as  lawfully  subsisting,  it  is  indifferent  to 
me  which  side  of  the  alternative  they  take ; but  let 
them  be  well  aware,  that  such  is  the  alternative  to 
which  they  will  be  reduced,  and  that  if  they  contend 
generally,  as  it  is  now  done,  that  such  and  such  things 
are  corrupt,  because  they  admit  the  consideration  of 
interest,  in  matters  which  ought  to  be  exclusively  de- 
cided on  principle*  of  duty,  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
contend  hereafter,  that  any  man  has  a right  to  influ- 
ence his  tenants*  or  tradesmen,  or  workmen,  by  any 
other  means  at  least  than  those  by  which  he  may  In- 
fluence the  tenants,  tradesmen,  or  workmen  of  any 
other  person,  that  is  to  say,  by  his  talents,  or  by  hi* 
virtues,  by  the  services  which  he  may  have  done,  and 
the  gratitude  he  may  have  inspired. 

When  I look  therefore  to  the  moral  qualities  of 
these  acta  as  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to,  posi- 
tive law,  I am  at  a loss  to  find  what  it  i«,  either  on 
the  score  of  principle  or  of  authority,  that  determine* 
them  to  be  corrupt,  or  that  enables  us,  if  they  are 
corrupt,  to  exempt  from  the  same  sentence  of  corrup- 
tion, nine-tenths  of  the  influence  which  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  attached,  and  legitimately  at- 
tached, to  property ; and  which,  for  aught  that  at 
present  appears,  there  is  no  intention  of  taxing  away." 

This  brilliant  display  of  Mr  Windham’s  principles, 
on  the  subject  of  representation,  well  merits  notice, 
even  in  a summary  view  of  British  politics.  How- 
ever displeasing  it  may  be  to  see  venality  defended  on 
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Britain.  principle,  yet  the  open  manner  is  wholly  respectable. 
- - In  this  eloquent  passage,  Mr  Windham  does  not  dis- 

' tract  us  with  detail ; he  troubles  us  with  no  cant,  no 
declamation,  no  evasion.  He  meets  us  on  the  ground 
E lamina-  principle,  unlike  in  every  respect  to  tho«e  halt  con- 
o<  Mr  ceding  temporizing  amende™,  who  frittered  and  par- 
dham'acd  away  the  bill  of  Mr  Curwen,  till  it  became,  what 
a member  in  the  house,  with  most  rational  ridicule, 
proposed  to  call  it,  4‘  An  act  for  the  better  securing 
the  power  of  the  crown  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  by  vesting  in  the  lords  commissioners  of 
his  majesty’s  treasury  the  monopoly  of  seats  in  the 
said  house.**  Of  MV  Windham’s  arguments,  it  may 
be  fairly  said,  that  they  prove  too  much.  If  the  in- 
fluence of  property  be  the  fair  source  of  representa- 
tion, what  a paradox  and  contradiction  is  our  consti- 
tution, which  retains  even  obsolete  laws  against  bri- 
bery? If  such  a principle  be  adopted,  what  security 
shall  wc  have  if  seat9  in  parliament  should  be  adver- 
tized in  the  papers  for  sale  ; if  auction  rooms  were 
established  for  every  office  in  the  state  ? The  argu- 
ment of  Mr  Windham,  if  admitted,  would  prove, 
that  no  enactments,  no  safeguards  against  bribery, 
are  to  be  admitted.  The  case  may  be  argued  on  two 
grounds, — - principle  and  effect,  theory  and  practice. 
Now,  every  thing  that  can  be  called  principle  in  the 
constitution, — every  feeling  that  can  be  called  principle 
in  the  human  mind, — the  law  itself  is  at  variance  with 
direct  bribery  to  the  individual  voter.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  drift  of  Mr  Windham’s  argument,  because 
indirect,  that  bribery,  when  couched  under  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  can  neither  be  wholly  detected 
nor  punished,  without  incurring  greater  evils  than 
those  which  are  proposed  to  be  remedied,  and  that  no 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  should  be  made.  It  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this,  that  the  most  perfect  system 
of  representation,  must  tolerate  a degree  of  indirect 
bribery,  because  it  cannot  interfere  with  actions  that 
are  not  tangible  or  direct.  The  law  cannot  reach  to 
tacit  understandings  between  the  laodlord  and  his 
farmer,  however  probable  it  may  be  that  the  vote  of 
the  latter  at  an  election  is  influenced  by  their  mutual 
relation.  But  the  law  docs  not  sanction  this  under- 
standing ; it  only  abstains  from  prosecuting  what  it 
cannot  affect  to  remedy.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  should  not  interpose  when  cases  are  flagrant, 
when  they  overtop  suspicion,  and  rise  to  clear  proof. 
In  cases  of  paternal  authority,  the  law  does  not  pre- 
tend to  remedy  many  evils  which  arise  from  its  exer- 
tion. There  may  be  harsh  fathers,  and  miserable 
children,  whose  cases  can  never  come  within  its  reach  ; 
but  when  the  cruelly  rises  to  a certain  pitch,  the 
abuse  of  that  authority,  like  the  abuse  of  the  influence 
of  property,  is  justly  amenable  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment. The  argument  of  Mr  Windham  is  then  a 
mere  sophism,  setting  out  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
principle  which  is  to  guide  us  in  practical  politics,  is 
not  that  thing  which  distinguishes  actions,  but  which 
assimilates  them.  This  is  metaphysical  quibbling  on 
the  word  principle.  There  ia  much  utility  to  be 
sure,  for  the  purpose  of  legal  arrangement,  in  classing 
actions  by  their  features  of  similarity  ; but  when.ac- 
tions  arc  to  be  punished  or  prevented,  distinctions 
arc  sacredly  necessary.  In  apportioning  the  punish- 
ment due  to  bloodshed  itself,  the  law  makes  distinc- 


tions between  murder  and  manslaughter,  which,  ac-  Irb* 
cording  to  Mr  Windham’s  reasoning,  could  never  ap.  — v— / 
ply.  The  hue  of  distinction,  it  is  true,  between  tbe^***01111 
lawful  and  unlawful  influence  of  property,  can  n® 
more  be  drawn  with  infallible  certainty,  than  the  hoe 
of  distinction  between  the  lawful  and  unlawful  use  of 
the  right  of  self  defence,  or  between  murder  and 
manslaughter.  The  influence  of  property  will  always 
operate  at  elections  in  three  ways.  By  the  respecta- 
bility which  property  gives  to  the  richer  candidate. 

That  may  be  an  innocent  and  even  wholesome  in- 
fluence. It  will  operate  also  by  the  dependence  of 
manv  of  the  voters  for  their  wages  or  custom  on  the 
candidate  or  his  friends.  But  this  argument  against 
reform  is  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  re- 
ality. If  the  laws  against  influence  of  this  latter  kind 
were  enforced  with  vigilance  in  cases  of  notorious  and 
open  exertions,  the  candidate  would  be  taught  cau- 
tion in  holding  out  either  threats  or  promises  to  vo- 
ters t and  the  great  mass  of  that  part  of  society, 
whom  a moderate  reform  would  introduce  as  voters, 
are,  in  the  present  times,  by  no  means  so  dependent 
on  landlords  or  great  masters  of  manufactures,  as  the 
enemies  of  reform  hold  out. 

The  practical  evils  resulting  from  the  present  Evih«fuc 
system  of  representation  are,  1st,  That  certain  bo.  ffaen 
roughs  are  entirely,  necessarily,  and  perpetually  at  the  * ' 
disposal  of  certain  families,  so  as  to  be  eonsioered  ss  ^ 
a part  of  their  rightful  property;  and,  ‘2d,  Thst  cer- 
tain other  boroughs  ore  held  and  managed  by  corrupt 
agents  and  jobbers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
sold  for  a price  in  ready  money,  either  through  the 
intervention  of  the  treasury,  or  directly  to  the  candi- 
date. The  latter  use  is  certainly  the  great  and  cry- 
ing evil.  The  boroughs,  containing  a few  hundred 
voters,  are  so  notoriously  venal,  as  to  have  received 
the  name  of  rotten  and  sometimes  treasury  bo- 
roughs, though  the  opposition  and  individuals 
sometimes  buy  them.  The  agent,  who  is  generally  an 
attorney  settled  in  the  place,  obtains  a complete  local 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  electors,  and 
of  the  bribes,  whether  pecuniary,  or  in  the  shape  of 
providing  situations  for  the  relations  of  such  electors 
as  arc  beet  calculated  to  secure  a majority  for  any 
member  whom  it  may  be  his  interest  to  get  appoint- 
ed. He  receives  from  the  minister  a sum  of  perhaps 
several  thousand  pounds,  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
the  intended  member.  The  minister  gets  the  sum 
from  the  candidate,  which  goes  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  procurer  of  the  seat,  and  a part  of  it  is  by 
him  spent  in  direct  bribery,  and  other  expences  of 
election,  and  the  surplus  retained  as  the  procurer’s 
reward.  Those  electors  who  do  not  receive  a bribe 
in  money,  are  promised  little  offices  for  themselves  or 
relatives  in  the  excise,  church,  army,  or  navy.  The 
ministers  thus  obtain  a seat  for  their  own  creature ; 
the  electors  gain  either  cash  or  provisionary  benefits; 
the  constitution  and  the  country  are  the  only  suf. 
ferers.  Against  the  remedying  of  such  abuses,  the 
cry  of  innovation  has  been  raised.  The  truth  is* 
that  these  traffickings  are  amongst  the  most  recent 
innovations  of  the  constitution.  The  transference  of 
the  right  of  election  from  such  places  as  have  a few, 
and  consequently  a more  comiDtiblc  body  of  elec- 
tors, would  only  bring  back  the  representation  to 
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flrijam.  that  state  in  which  it  anciently  was,  before  these  bo- 
' roughs  had  been  partially  depopulated.  Mr  Curwcn, 
^pom  *°me  ,n,crutaklc  l^c  *ubjcct,  consented 

to  let  the  bill  pass,  amended  bv  ministers,  or  rather 
annihilated  as  to  every  object  which  he  had  proposed 
in  framing  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stated  the  loan 
necessary  for  making  up  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
year  1809,  at  fourteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  whole  expenditure  of  the  year  had 
amounted  to  seventy-cne  millions,  nine  hundred  and 
eighty. nine  thousand  pounds,  being  an  increase  of 
seven  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  last  year, 
ililitary  We  now  come  to  the  warlike  operations  of  the 
year. 

1 1W9‘  In  the  West  Indies,  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
was  complete  wherever  they  were  directed.  The 
island  of  Martinique  waa  reduced  in  27  days,  from 
the  departure  of  the  expedition  which  sailed  against 
ipture  of  it  from  Barbadoes.  The  principal  place  in  the  island 
which  the  enemy  attempted  to  defend,  was  Mount 
<iUt ' Sourrier,  which  guarded  the  access  to  Fort  Bourbon. 
The  enemy  repeatedly  charged  our  troops  ; but  here, 
as  in  every  action  where  tlie  bayonet  has  been  employ- 
ed, the  superiority  of  the  British  soldier  was  conspicu- 
ous. The  French  were  entrenched  on  the  heights, 
and  were  protected  by  light  artillery.  From  this 
strong  position  they  were  driven  ; and  Fort  Bourbon 
being  laid  open  to  our  attack,  the  whole  island  sur- 
rendered. 

it  city  of  Id  the  beginning  of  July,  General  Carmichael  sail- 
l>omin-  cd  from  Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
lurreo-  tjje  Spaniards  in  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  St  Do- 
mingo. At  first  the  French  General  Barquier,  who 
commanded  the  city,  refused  to  surrender;  but  when 
General  Carmichael  made  judicious  and  decisive  pre- 
parations to  carry  the  plan  by  assault,  the  governor 
thought  proper  to  capitulate. 

dCocb-  The  navy  of  France,  unable  to  cope  with  ours  in 
■ **-  open  sea,  was  gallantly  attacked  by  Lord  Cochrane 

^ in  its  own  harbours.  A French  fleet  of  eight  sail  of 

tn  the  line  had  been  blocked  up  in  Brest  harbour  by  Ad- 
)oe  miral  JLord  Gambler;  but  in  the  beginning  L.f  February, 
1*.  had  made  their  escape  to  Basque  Roads,  where  they 
were  joined  by  four  sail  of  the  line.  Here  the  task 
wa a comr.i tiled  to  Lord 


of  attempting  to  destroy  them,  wa 
Cochrane.  He  sailed  from  En 


rland  in  the  Imi 


rieuse,  and  Lord  Gambier  received  orders  to  employ 
him  in  attacking  the  enemy’s  fleet  with  fireships. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  a number  of  fire  vessels,  and 
of  tranaports,  filled  with  Congreve’s  rockets,  joined 
JLord  Gambler's  fleet.  The  filling  of  the  chief  ex- 
plosion ship  was  committed  to  Lord  Cochrane.  He 
caused  puncheons,  placed  with  the  ends  upwards,  to 
be  idled  with  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  gun-powder. 
On  the  tops  of  the  puncheons  nearly  KK)  shells,  with 
fusi*e*,  were  placed,  and,  in  the  intermediate  spaces, 
about  3000  hand  grenades.  The  puncheons  were 
fastened  together  by  cables,  and  kept  steady  and  im- 
moveable, by  wedges  and  sand  rammed  between 
them.  In  this  dreadful  ship.  Lord  Cochrane,  with 
one  Lieutenant  and  four  seamen,  committed  himself. 
On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  April,  the  fireships 
aqd  the  explosion  ship  proceeded  with  a strung  north- 
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erly  wind  and  a flood  tide.  When  they  approached  Britain, 
the  enemy,  a boom  was  perceived,  stretched  across  ^ToTaiiT!* 
in  front  of  the  French,  in  order  to  protect  their  line. 

This  was  quickly  broken,  and  the  English  advanced 
under  a heavy  fire  from  the  forts  in  the  island  of  Aix. 

The  French  fleet,  dismayed  and  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, attempted  to  avoid  destruction  by  cutting 
their  cables  and  running  on  shore.  Lord  Cochrane 
approached  with  his  explosion  ships  as  near  the  ene- 
my as  possible,  and  perceiving  that  they  had  taken 
the  alarm,  set  fire  to  the  fusee,  and  betook  himself 
with  his  companions  to  the  boat.  They  were  not 
able,  however,  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  be- 
fore the  fusee  exploded.  Instead  of  having  fifteen 
minutes,  the  time  on  which  they  had  calculated  to 
escape  from  the  exploding  ship,  they  had  not  left  the 
vessel  more  than  nine  minutes  before  she  blew  up. 

The  lieutenant,  who  accompanied  Lord  Cochrane, 
expired  through  fatigue,  and  two  of  the  sailors  were 
so  nearly  exhausted,  that  their  lives  were  for  some 
time  despaired  of.  Immediately  on  joining  his  ship, 

Lord  Cochiane  proceeded  to  attack  the  French  ves- 
sels that  were  thrown  on  shore,  and  for  some  time 
sustained  their  fire  alone,  before  any  other  man  of 
war  entered  the  harbour.  He  made  a signal  to  Lord. 

Gambier  that  seven  of  the  enemy’s  ships  were  on 
shore,  and  might  be  destroyed  ; but  the  admiral,  af- 
ter giving  orders  to  moor  and  weigh,  was  obliged  to 
anchor  again,  before  he  reached  the  Aix  Roads,  on 
account  of  the  wind  and  tide  being  against  him. 

Six  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  in  the  mean  time,  escaped 
up  the  river  Charentc  ; four  of  the  remaining  ships  LordCoeh- 
were  attacked  by  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Imperieusc,  r»ne  de- 
followed  by  three  other  74’a.  The  result  of  a bril-  the 
liant  action,  which  he  supported  against  the  united 
ships  and  batteries  of  the  enemy,  was,  that  one  of  french 
their  ships  of  120  guns,  five  of  74,  and  two  frigates  fleet, 
were  driven  on  shore,  and  either  destroyed  or  render- 
ed useless.  One  of  80,  two  of  74,  and  one  of  50 
guns,  and  three  frigates,  were  burnt  by  our  own  or 
by  the  enemy’s  crews. 

Since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Austria  had  been  loaded 
with  new  injuries  from  France,  the  detail  of  whicli  is 
foreign  to  our  history.  But  still,  amidst  threats  and 
injuries,  her  government  had  not  been  idle  during 
the  favourable  moment  when  the  presence  of  Napo- 
leon was  required  in  Spain.  In  the  spring  of  LSOO,*"  Au** 
the  Archduke  Charles  put  himself  at  the  head 
the  whole  imperial  army,  with  more  extens-ve  power  Arthdukc 
than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  commander  since  the  Charles 
days  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  On  the  10th  of  marcliCS  • 
April,  the  van  of  the  Austrians  croned  the  Inn,  and  to  Bavaria, 
advanced  into  Bavaria.  When  information  of  thii 
had  reached  Paris  by  telegraph,  Bonaparte  left  his 
capital,  and  repaired  to  his  head  quarters  at  Ingcl- 
stadt.  After  some  partial  actions,  which  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  Austrians,  the  French  emperor,  dis- 
cerning that  the  division  of  the  Archduke  Louis  had  and  is  de- 
impruacntly  separated  from  the  main  army,  made  by 

furious  attack  upon  the  Austrians  at  Ebcnsberg,  and  1 K 1 rr,K  ’ 
put  them  to  the  route,  with  the  loss  of  18,009  pri- 
soners. From  thence  he  pushed  on  to  Landshut, 
and,  putting  the  fugitives  to  a second  route,  took 
9000  more  prisoners.  The  Archduke  Charles  ha- 
ving! i»»  the  mean  lime,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bo*. 
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hetman  array*  entered  Ratisbon,  and  crossed  to  the 
right  of  the  Danube*  occupied  the  same  position  in 
which  the  Archduke  Louis  had  been  beaten.  This 
movement  compelled  Bonaparte  to  leave  the  Iserv  and 
return  to  the  Danube.  On  the  22d  of  April*  the 
French  emperor  arrived  opposite  Eckmuhl.  where 
th-  four  corps  of  the  Austrian  army,  amounting  to 
1 10«(>00  men,  were  posted.  Here  a dreadful  engage- 
ment  took  place,  in  which  the  left  of  the  Austrians 
was  tunied  ; and,  after  their  first  discomfiture,  they 
were  driven,  in  a second  attack,  from  Ratisbon  and 
its  neighbourhood.  In  the  battles  of  Eckmuhl  and 
Ratisbon*  the  French  took  upwards  of  20,000  pri- 
soners, and  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  artillery. 
Bonaparte  advanced  upon  Vienna,  which  surrendered 
after  a short  resistance.  The  Archduke  Charles,  af- 
ter his  first  defeat*  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Bohe- 
mia; but,  returaing  towards  the  Danube,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  saving  the  Austrian  capital,  he  learned, 
when  he  reached  Meissau,  that  it  had  surrendered. 
He  then  moved  down  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
till  on  the  16th  of  May  he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Ebersdorf.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  crass  the  Danube, 
and  attack  the  Archduke  m this  position.  At  the 
distance  of  six  miles  from  Vienna,  he  threw  bridges 
from  the  southern  bank  to  two  islands  in  the  Daoube, 
and  from  thence  to  the  northern  bank  ; the  Austrian 
general  not  disputing  the  passage,  but  allowing  the 
French  t6  port  their  right  wing  on  the  village  of 
Essling,  and  their  left  on  the  village  of  Aspcrn.  The 
Austrian  commander  here  gave  battle  to  the  French  ; 
and  by  the  judicious  disposition  of  his  columns,  and 
a most  extraordinary  exertion  of  valour,  the  French 
were  driven  from  their  position  on  Aspcrn,  and  though 
the  Austrians  did  not  succeed  m gaining  the  position 
of  the  other  wing  of  the  enemy  at  Essling,  they  com- 
pletely repulsed  the  troops  of  Napoleati  m the  char- 
ges which  they  made  from  that  quarter.  The  battle 
of  Aspern  began  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  continued, 
with  short  intermissions,  for  two  days.  During  the 
first  day's  combat,  the  Archduke  had  ordered  five 
ships  to  be  sent  down  the  river,  and  succeeded  in 
burning  two  bridges,  which  connected  the  sides  of 
the  Danube  across  the  island  of  Lobau,  and  another 
island  of  smaller  size.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
day’s  combat,  the  French  had  been  driven  from  As- 
pern,  and  could  with  difficulty  maintain  themselves 
hi  the  village  of  Essling.  By  keeping  that  village, 
however,  they  covered  their  retreat  into  the  island  of 
Lobau,  where  they  took  up  their  position  in  the  night 
between  the  22  d and  23d.  Their  loss  could  not  be  less 
than  30,000  men.  That  of  the  Austrians  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  20,000.  Yet,  though  the  victory  on 
the  side  of  the  Archduke  is  indisputable,  and  though 
he  took  ten  times  more  prisoners  than  he  lost,  it  marks 
no  anskilful  retreat  in  the  only  pitched  battle  in  which 
Bonaparte  ever  was  beat,  that  he  lost  only  3 pieces 
of  cannon.  From  the  day  of  tbs  battle  of  Aspern, 
to  the  sixth  of  July,  the  grand  armies  continued  in 
sight,  and  even  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  each 
other;  the  French  still  possessing  the  island  of  Inder- 
lobau,  and  the  left  shore  of  the  river,  strengthening 
their  position  and  their  bridges,  and  waiting  for  fresh 
reinforcements.  The  Austrians  also  received  im- 
mense reinforcements,  although  their  whole  force 


could  not  be  concentrated.  The  emperor  Alexander,  fee* 
who  had  made  common  cause  with  his  ally  Napoleon, 
had  dispatched  an  army  into  Poland ; and  to  meet  the 
Russians,  a considerable  corps  of  the  Archduke'iamy  ^ 
liad  been  necessarily  detached.  The  Archduke  Jobs 
had  been  also  recalled  from  Italy  ; but  hr  arts  too 
distant  to  reach  his  brother,  before  the  fatal  day  of 
Wagram.  The  Austrians  entrenched  themselves  in  Built  of 
the  front  of  Essling,  but  unhappily  neglected  the  w 
same  precaution  of  entrenching  their  left  dank,  it 
was  to  that  point  accordingly  that  Bonaparte  direct- 
ed his  efforts.  To  oppose  his  movements,  the  Arch- 
duke extended  his  flanks,  and  weakened  his  cestre. 

His  opponent  immediately  marked  his  fruit,  penetra- 
ted through  that  part  of  his  army,  and  drove  it  from 
the  village  of  Wagram.  The  Austrian  wings  were 
thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  whole  army  re- 
treated , after  an  immense  loss,  towards  Moravia. 

They  were  closely  pursued  by  the  French,  and 
overtaken  at  Znaim,  where  another  battle  took 
place  ; but  it  was  shortly  terminated,  by  the  con-  Anwar 
elusion  of  an  armistice  proposed  by  Francis, 
dictated  by  his  conqueror.  Trieste,  with  its  Ur 
ritory  Fiome,  and  the  Croatian  Littorale,  part  of JuJ* 
Carinthia,  almost  all  Camiola,  a small  part  of  upper 
Austria,  with  Salzburgh  and  BerehtoUgaden,  and  a 
wide  territory  in  Gallicia,  were  ceded  by  Austria  to 
France,  or  to  its  allies  the  Rhenish  League  and  Rus- 
sia. But  the  most  humiliating  article  was  that  which 
obliged  Francis  to  abandon  the  brave  and  loyal  tb ha- 
bitants of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralbcrg,  who,  in  former 
wars,  had  never  suffered  French  armies  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  their  territory,  aud,  in  this  war,  had  driven 
them  from  their  mountains,  and  pursued  them  as  tar 
as  Ulm  in  Bavaria.  Even  when  abandoned  by.  Aus- 
tria, these  brave  people  fought  with  occasional  suc- 
cess against  General  LeFcbre  and  a powerful  French 
force,  till  the  capture  and  death  of  their  leader  Hol- 
ier, a man  of  obscure  birth,  and  of  no  experience  in 
war,  but  who  displayed  a genius  and  energy  worthy 
of  the  greatest  cause, — a man,  whose  memory  is  not 
tarnished  but  endeared  by  an  execution  infamous  on- 
ly to  his  murderer* 

In  turning  our  view  to  Spanish  affairs  during  the  Afue* 
year  1 809*  we  hid,  that  after  the  embarkation  of  the  S?1*- 
British  army  from  Corunna,  the  arms  of  the  French 
seem  to  have  met  with  no  material  resistance  except 
at  Saragossa.  The  Duke  del  Iufrntado’s  army  was 
chased  out  of  Valencia,  and  took  the  route  to  Grana- 
da. Ferro!,  before  which  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
(General  Soult)  presented  himself  eleven  days  after 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. King  Joseph  agiin  made  his  public  entry  into  J bep*- 
Madrid,  on  the  22d  of  January  1 809.  Saragossa  g*-^ 
alone,  which  had  before  made  the  French  fly  from  be- 
fore  its  walls,  made  a second  and  most  honourable  dc 
fence,  till  the  ravages  of  an  epidemical  distemper  had  ^ ;**> 
thinned  the  ranks  of  its  defenders.  Palafox,  who  uj. 
had  so  nobly  guided  the  courage  of  the  Spanish  pa-  m 
t riots,  was,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  tbr 
town,  sent  under  a strong  escort  to  France.  From  ^ 
the  time  that  Bonaparte  left  the  peninsula,  to  organ-  * 
ize  the  Austrian  campaign,  the  operations  of  the  . 
French  grew  for  some  time  more  desultory , and  less  t 
effective,  The  Spanish  army  of  Quest*,  however, 
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Btiain.  which,  about  ih*  beginning  of  March,  was  polled  on 
v--'  the  Tagus,  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
Gb^J*ul  Portugal,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  passage  of  that 
‘ river  open  to  the  French,  who  directed  their  first  ef- 
forts in  Portugal  against  Oporto.  The  city,  though 
defended  by  24,000  men,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon, 
opposed  only  a feeble  resistance,  and  the  enemy  pro- 
ceeded against  Chaves.  The  Portuguese  general  Sil* 
viera,  who  commanded  there,  made  a prudent  retreat 
from  it,  and  permitted  the  French  to  enter  ; but  he 
returned  with  reinforcements,  nod  retook  it  by  sur- 
prise, together  with  1500  prisoners. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patriots  of  Gallicia,  who 
had  rested  so  perfectly  neutral  during  the  appearan- 
ces of  a British  army  among  them,  made  a partial  in- 
surrection when  it  could  be  of  least  service,  and,  as- 
sisted by  two  British  frigates,  compelled  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vigo  to  surrender. 

State  of  the  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  principal  French 
French  and  and  Spanish  armies  were  thus  situated  ; The  Mar- 
allied  ar-  quia  de  Romans,  with  a handful  of  his  forces,  was  at 
nue*  V1JI3  Franca.  Cuesta  having  been  joined  by  a small 
corps  under  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  bad  halted,  in 
bis  retreat  before  the  French,  in  Vera  Crux.  General 
Reding,  who  had  been  several  times  defeated  near 
Tetragons,  and  who  had  been  foiled  in  an  attempt 
to  surprize  Barcelona,  had  been  reinforced  by  some 
troops  from  General  Blake,  and  both  were  employee] 
in  harassing  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Catalonia, 
Marshal  Soult  (the  Duke  of  Dalmatia)  was  at  O- 
porto;  the  Duke  of  Elchingco  (General  Ney)  oc- 

3ied  the  neighbourhood  of  Corunna  and  Ferroi } 
the  Duke  of  Belluno  (Marshal  Victor)  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Lisbon  on  the  north  of  Badajos, 
whilst  Cuesta  and  Albuquerque  retreated  before  lum. 
After  the  junction  of  these  commanders,  the  former 
thoaght  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  give  battle  to 
the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  who  had 
advanced  to  Medellin  with  20,000  foot  and  3000  ca- 
uesta  de-  valry.  Cuesta  suffered  a severe  defeat,  and  some  of 
ared  by  his  regiments  behaved  with  notorious  cowardice  j but 
* French.  0ther  bodies  of  his  troops  were  deemed  to  have  dis- 
played so  much  gallantry,  and  the  conduct  and  spirit 
of  the  General  appeared  in  such  a light  to  his  couu-r 
try  men,  that  the  Supreme  Junta  issued  from  Seville 
a decree  appointing  him  captain-general  of  tbcif 
forces,  and  honorary  as  well  as  pecuniary  rewards  to 
his  soldiers. 

-eaty  The  resolution  of  Britain  still  to  make  common 
th  Spain  cause  with  the  Spaniards,  was  expressed  early  in  the 
tided.  year  by  a solemn  treaty  between  the  two  powers, 
Don  Pedro  Cerallos  (the  author  of  the  Exposition 
of  Bonaparte's  Conduct  towards  Spain)  came  to 
London,  as  ambassador  from  the  Junta,  with  full 
powers  to  ratify  an  alliance  which  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived no  formal  ratification.  His  Britannic  Majesty 
bound  himself,  by  the  treaty,  not  to  acknowledge 
any  other  king  ot  Spain  and  the  Indies,  than  Ferdi- 
nand the  VII.  or  his  lawful  successors  acknowledged 
by  the  Spanish  nation. 

The  war  between  France  and  Austria  had  scarce- 
ly commenced,  when  the  ministry,  who  had  so  loudr 
ly  condemned  their  predecessors  tor  having  failed  to 
co-operate  in  the  last  continental  campaign,  deter- 
mined on  sending  to  the  Continent  a very  powerful 
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expedition.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  was  appointed  to  Britauu 
command, — a choice  which  was  exceedingly  unpopu- 1 ' — y-"  -J 
lar,  and  cast  an  44  ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  GaoxesIIfc 
success.”  The  proverbial  indolence  of  that  noble- 
man’s  character  was  the  first  reproach  of  minister* 
respecting  the  expedition  ; and  it  was  their  last, 
though  tacit,  apology  for  its  failure.  But  the  real 
history  of  the  commander’s  proceedings  fully  proved 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition,  not  the  hand  to 
whom  it  was  entrusted,  was  the  blamcablc  cause  of 
disaster.  The  public  learnt,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  Mr  Pitt,  to  whom  the  same  expedition  had  been 
suggested,  had  seriously  sounded  the  difficulties  of 
it,  and,  after  consulting  the  ablest  military  and  naval 
authorities  men  who  knew  and  had  examiued  the 
enemy’s  strength  on  the  spot,  had  renounced  it  as 
utterly  inadvisable. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  this  armament  was  a»-  Expedition 
sembled  on  the  shores  of  England,  the  largest  that  to  Walchc- 
had  ever  been  prepared  in  this  country.  It  consisted  ren. 
of  a military  force  of  34,000  infantry,  2000  cavalry, 
and  16  companies  of  artillery  j the  whole  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham ; and  of  a naval  force  of  30  sail  of  the  line,  and 
36  frigates,  besides  mortar- vessels  and  gun-boats,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strach- 
an-  This  conjoint  expedition  had  for  its  object  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  ships  cither 
building  at  Antwerp  or  Flushing,  or  afloat  on  the 
Scheldt  ; the  destruction  of  the  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards at  Antwerp,  Tcrocuse,  and  Flushing  ; the  re- 
duction of  the  island  of  Walchcren  ; and  the  render- 
ing (if  possible)  the  Scheldt  no  longer  navigable  for 
slups  of  war.  The  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
debarkation  of  the  army,  were,  for  the  most  part,  en- 
trusted to  Sir  Home  Pupham;  indeed,  by  many,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  waa  the  original  mover  of  the 
expedition,  and  that  the  general  disposition  of  at- 
tack had  been  suggested  by  him.  The  plan  of  the  Plan  of  the 
expedition  was  thus  traced  in  outline  before  it  sailed.  «pediiio>*. 
The  occupation  of  Walchcren  was  confided  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir  Eyre  Cootc,  and  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,  consisting  of  13,000  men.  The  naval  ar- 
rangements of  this  division  were  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Rear-Admiral  Otway.  The  point  of 
debarkation  depended  upon  the  directions  of  tnc  wind, 
and  farther  operations  on  the  state  of  the  defences  of 
the  island ; for  such  was  the  information  of  those 
who  planned  the  expedition,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  Vccrc,  Middle  burgh,  and  Flushing,  were 
not  places, of  considerable  strength,  each  requiring  a 
separate  attack.  Lieutenant-General  the  Marquis 
of  Huntiy,  with  5000  men,  was  to  land  upon  the 
island  of  Cadsand,  and  to  maintain  himself  in  an  en- 
trenched position,  with  a view  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  town  of  Flushing  and  the 
Continent.  Commodore  Owen  was  to  co-operate  in 
this  part  of  the  service.  A force  of  5000  n»eu,  un- 
der Lieutenant-General  Grosvcnor,  was  destined  to 
occupy  the  island  of  Scbouwen  ; while  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Hope,  with  the  reserve  of  7500, 
was  to  land,  and  carry  the  island  of  South  Be  ve  land, 
and  to  act  as  a corps  of  observation  during  the  at- 
tack of  Walcberen.  Sir  Richard  Keats  had  the  na- 
val charge  of  the  reserve.  The  remainder  of  the 
..  . 4 V . 
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Britain,  army,  under  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Ros- 
' - - Ivn,  was  to  remain  embarked  until  their  services 

«S  **  should  be  required  for  the  ulterior  object  of  the 
expedition.  The  commander- in-chief,  with  the  di- 
visions of  Sir  John  Hope  and  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ly,  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  of  July,  and  anchored  in  the  evr,w  off  Wal- 
chcretu  Sir  Eyre  Coote’s  division  sailed  a day 
later,  and  joined  the  head-quarters  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th.  General  Grosvenor’s  division,  sail- 
ing from  Harwich,  anchored  in  the  channel  called 
the  Roompot,  (between  North  Bcvcland  and  Schou- 
wen),  on  the  1st  of  August.  On  the  same  day,  Sir 
Eyre  Coote’s  division,  which  had  already  landed  on 
Walcheren,  obliged  the  garrison  of  Veere  (amount- 
ing to  519  officers  and  soldiers)  to  capitulate,  and 
established  its  head  quarters  at  Middleburgh,  which 
capitulated  also.  The  commander,  at  the  same 
time,  detached  a corps  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Ram- 
mikins.  This  place  surrendered  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, and  a way  was  opened  to  our  vessels  into  the 
West  Scheldt.  A British  flotilla,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  advanced  through  the  Sloe-passage  ; so  that  we 
now  commanded  the  approach  to  Flushing  by  our 
troops  on  the  north,  ana  by  our  naval  force  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  ;*but  the  investment  to  the  south- 
ward was  not  yet  effected.  While  Sir  EyreCoote's 
division  whb  thus  employed,  the  reserve  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  South  Beveland  ; but  this  corps, 
from  the  2d  of  August,  remained  merely  as  a corps 
of  observation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  shores  of 
the  East  Scheldt  having  been  unexpectedly  found 
defenceless.  General  Grosvenor’s  division,  instead  of 
disembarking  on  the  island  of  Schouwen,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Walcheren,  and  proceeded  to  assist  in 
the  operations  before  Flushing.  The  original  plan 
of  attack  was  to  reduce  the  place  by  means  of  bom- 
bardment ; a mode  of  capturing  places  by  no  means 
so  ccnain  in  its  effects  as  a regular  and  Scientific 
siege.  It  is  also  contrary  to  every  principle  of  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  policy,  to  aggravate  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people,  which, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  place,  may  be  of  the  most 
serious  disadvantage  to  ourselves.  It  was  a part  of 
the  plan,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ly  should  land  upon  the  island  of  Cadsand,  and  cut 
off  the  communication  between  Flushing  and  the 
Continent.  Unhappily  this  part  of  the  plan  was 
frustrated,  by  the  force  of  the  enemy  being  stronger 
than  expectation.  Before  our  smaller  armed  vessels 
could  intercept  thccommunication  between  this  island 
and  Flushing,  the  enemy  had  thrown  from  thence 
into  the  latter  garrison  about  three  thousand  men. 

The  town  being  completely  invested,  some  incon- 
venience was  at  first  apprehended  from  the  enemy- 
cutting  the  dyke  : our  trenches  were,  in  many  parts, 
made  useless,  and  the  platforms  of  some  of  the  bat- 
teries were  partly  overflowed.  The  batteries,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  called  the 
Bombard-  seamen’s  battery,  was  mounted  with  artillery  on  the 
mem  of  ISth  of  August,  and,  at  noon,  a tremendous  fire 
Flushing,  commenced  on  the  devoted  town.  A flotilla  of  bomb 
vessels  and  gun  boats  were  stationed  on  each  side  of 
the  town,  under  the  orders  of  Captains  Cockbum 
and  Gwen,  to  assist  in  the  bombardment.  The  ar- 
tillery was  poiuled  with  the  sole  view  of  destroying 


the  houses,  magazines,  and  other  buildings.  The  Brais. 
commanding  general,  (Sir  Eyre  Coote, ) however,  — vw 
being  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  bombardment,  Gwu,1ll 
and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  inundation,  which  l*r 
now  began  seriously  to  impede  our  operations  in  the 
low  ground,  determined  to  carry  forward  the  attack 
along  the  dykes  on  both  flanks  of  the  place.  In  the 
evening,  therefore,  a lodgement  was  made  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  on  the  sand  hills,  between  the  dyke 
of  the  Nolle,  and  the  body  of  the  place  ; and  opera- 
tions were  also  projected  for  a nearer  approach  on 
the  left  of  our  position.  During  the  whole  of  the 
night,  an  uninterrupted  fire  was  kept  up  from  the 
batteries,  and,  on  tne  morning  of  the  1 4th,  the  sea- 
men’s  battery  being  added  to  the  rest,  and  the  line  of 
battle  ships  being  enabled  to  advance,  the  attack 
was  carried  on  with  still  greater  fury.  At  the  same 
time,  a breaching  battery  was  marked  out  intucha 
position,  that  had  it  been  completed,  its  fire,  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours,  would  have  laid  the  rampart 
open,  and  exposed  the  enemy  to  an  immediate  assault. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  firing  was 
suspended,  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  directed  the 
commanding  general  to  make  an  offer  of  terms  to  the 
garrison  *,  but  as  General  Monnet  refused  to  surren- 
der, at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries recommenced,  and  the  bombardment  was  fu- 
riously renewed.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Sow*? 
the  15th,  the  French  made  offers  of  a capitulation,  HsA* 
which  were  immediately  negotiated  and  signed  ; the  “fr 
garrison,  in  number  5803  men,  laid  down  tneir  arms, 
and  were  to  be  sent  as  prisoners  to  England.  When 
our  army  entered  Flushing,  the  dreadful  effects  of  the 
bombardment  were  discovered  ; more  than  247  pri- 
vate houses,  and  several  public  buildings,  were  io 
ruins,  many  hundreds  of  inoffensive  citizens,  and  wo- 
men and  children  had  lost  their  lives,  and  a far  great- 
er number  were  wounded.  The  French  garrison  had 
suffered  little.  In  the  dock  yard  there  were  fouod 
a line  of  battle  ship,  a frigate,  and  a brig,  in  a for- 
ward state  of  construction. 

Before  the  attack  on  Flushing  had  commenced, 
the  divisions  of  the  Earl  of  Roelyn  and  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly  had  landed,  and  occupied  cantonments  ia 
South  Beveland.  From  this  time  the  Earl  of  Roslya 
took  the  command  of  the  island,  and  established  bis 
head-quarters  at  Ter  Goes.  On  the  15th,  a capitu- 
lation was  entered  into  with  the  islands  of  Schouwea 
and  Duivrland,  by  the  Earl  of  Roslyn  and  Sir  R. 
Keats,  and  a detachment  was  sent  to  occupy  the  ca- 
pital of  the  former  island.  On  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  ten  frigates  which  had  forced  the  passage  of 
the  West  Scheldt,  anchored  in  front  of  Bathz,  s 
fortified  position  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
isle  of  South  Beveland,  which  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  ulterior  object  of  the  expedition. 

But,  however  unprepared  the  enemy  had  been  atoar 
first  arrival,  their  situation  and  defences  were  soon 
formidably  improved.  Large  reinforcements  of  their 
troops  had  arrived.  On  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt 
batteries  were  erecting  to  prevent  the  farther  advance 
of  our  ships,  and  a boom  cnain  had  been  already  fix- 
ed across  the  river,  between  Forts  Lillo  and  Ltof- 
kenshoek.  Measures  had  been  taken  to  cut  the 
dykes  of  Tbolen,  and  thus  overflow  the  couotry  be- 
tween that  place  and  Bergcn-op-Zoom.  General 
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flrittfit  Bernadotte  had  arrived  at  Antwerp,  and  as  French 
» ■ and  Dutch  troops  continued  to  pour  into  that  town 
1 in<*  ®<fr?cn*0P*2ootn,  it  became  doubtful  whetlier 
(setting  aside  the  question  of  a siege)  we  had  a suf- 
ficient disposable  force,  after  the  fall  of  Flushing,  to 
cope  with  the  enemy  in  the  field.  While  yet  the  ex- 
tern of  the  difficulties  must  have  been  foreseen,  the 
movements  of  our  forces,  for  a time,  strongly  indica- 
ted a determined  view  upon  Antwerp.  Soon  after 
the  British  troops  had  entered  Flushing,  a division  of 
line  of  battle  ships  proceeded  up  the  West  Scheldt 
towards  Bathz.  Corps  of  troops  were  passed  from 
Walcheren,  and  divisions  were  re-embarked  on  board 
transports,  and  ordered  to  rendezvous,  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  at  Bathz.  Horse  transports,  store- 
ships,  gun  boats,  fire-ships,  all  were  concentrated  to 
thts  point.  Eight  days  and  a half  after  the  sur- 
render of  Flushing,  head -quarters  were  established 
at  Bathz.  On  the  25th,  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
held  Oonferenees  with  several  of  the  general  offi- 
cers of  the  army.  On  the  26th  and  27th,  councils 
of  war  were  held  ; and  it  was  soon  understood  that 
the  ships  of  war  and  transports  would  immediately 
retire,  and  that  south  Beveland  would  be  evacuated 
without  any  farther  attempt  or  demonstration.  Sir 
John  Hope  was  entrusted  with  the  final  evacuation 
of  South  Beveland.  The  islands  of  Schouwen  and 
North  Beveland  were  also  evacuated ; and,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  the  rear  guard  of  the  reserve  was 
embarked  on  board  a squadron  of  frigates,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  William  Stuart,  which  sailed  at 
once  for  the  lower  part  of  the  West  Scheldt.  The 
line  of  battle  ships,  and  other  armed  vessels,  with 
all  the  transports,  had  taken  their  departure,  sothat, 
after  the  4th  of  September,  Walcheren  was  the  only 
island  in  the  province  of  Zealand  which  remained  in 
our  possession.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
evacuation  of  South  Beveland  was  not  decided  upon, 
as  it  might  have  been,  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Flushing.  It  was  evident  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the 
Scheldt  could  not  then  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of 
success;  and  if  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  not 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  Walcheren  had  been 
sent  to  England,  we  should  not  only  have  been  spared 
the  mortification  of  an  inglorious  retreat,  but  wc 
should  have  saved  the  lives  of  a number  of  gallant 
sol  diers. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  disease  inciden- 
tal to  the  climate  began  to  spread,  and  many  of  our 
men  were  sacrificed,  in  Beveland,  to  its  effects.  Not 
less  dreadful  were  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  Wal- 
cheren.  In  the  course  of  two  months  wc  lost  1700 
men  ; and  towards  the  middle  of  September,  the  ave- 
rage number  of  deaths  was  from  200  to  300  men  a 
week. 

After  the  evacuation  of  South  Beveland,  no  mili- 
tary event  of  importance  occurred.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  embarked  and  set 
•ail  for  England,  leaving  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  with  15,000 
men,  for  the  defence  of  Walcheren.  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral Don  was  afterward#  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  and  he  arrived  at  Walcheren  on  the 
^4th  of  October.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  it 
was  uncertain  whether  our  troops  were  to  form  a 
permanent  establishment  on  the  island  or  not.  A 


month  was  wasted  in  hesitation  and  delay  ; and,  ex-  Britain, 
traordinary  as  it  may  appear,  the  greatest  activity  '■ 
began  to  be  displayed  at  the  time  when  it  became  ^*!^[*  * 
doubtful  whether  we  intended  to  maintain  or  aban- 
don our  conquest. 

About  the  middle  of  November  arrived  the  order 
to  evacuate  the  island,  and  demolish  the  works  and 
naval  basin  of  Flushing.  On  the  23d,  the  island  of 
Walcheren  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  British 
army.  The  land  fortifications  of  Flushing,  the  de- 
fences of  Vccre,  and  the  fort  of  Rammiluns,  all  of 
which  had  been  improved  at  considerable  expense, 
were  left  in  a much  better  state  than  when  they  first 
came  into  our  possession. 

While  the  tremendous  and  concentrated  power  of 
France  was  overwhelming  the  centre  of  Europe,  it 
may  be  questioned,  if  all  the  disposable  force  ot  Bri- 
tain could  have  availed  in  co- operating  against  her, 
had  it  been  even  pointed  to  one  quarter  ; but,  if  so- 
lid and  undivided  co-operation  was  insufficient,  much 
more  was  a desultory  system  of  diversion  likely  to 
be  fruitless.  Besides  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  Attack 
an  attempt  was  made,  during  the  summer,  to  invade  u[>UIjJNg*r 
Naples.  Sir  John  Stuart  embarked  from  Messina  Ju'r 
in  June,  from  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  15,000  Bn-  art. 
tish  troops,  and  a small  force  ot  Sicilians.  A bri- 
gade, which  was  detached  to  the  Calabrian  coast, 
took  possession  of  a line  of  posts  which  the  French 
had  erected  opposite  to  Messina.  The  island  of  Is- 
chia was  the  first  point  of  attack  of  the  main  army  : 
its  fortified  and  nigged  shores  were  possessed  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  troops;  and,  in  a short  time,  two 
garrisons  and  a flotilla  of  gun  boats  surrendered,  1 500 
regular  troops  were  made  prisoners,  and  100  pieces 
of  ordinance  were  taken.  So  far  our  arms  were  suc- 
cessful ; and  it  appears  that  the  diversion  occasioned 
the  recal  of  some  of  the  French  troops  who  were  to 
have  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  a portion 
who  were  to  have  marched  into  the  papal  territories. 

But  the  attempt  on  the  continent  and  city  of  Naples 
was  abandoned ; for,  besides  a regular  force  which 
King  Joachim  had  assembled,  a large  body  of  na- 
tional guards  had  been  embodied.  Of  the  natives, 
there  was  now  sufficient  time  for  many  to  be  person- 
ally interested  in  the  new  dynasty,  by  sharing  in  the 
powers  and  rewards  of  office  ; and  tncre  was  a still 
greater  number  paralysed  by  fear  of  the  usurper,  or 
neutralised  by  distrust  of  the  real  value  of  their  an- 
cient government.  But,  though  disappointed  in  his 
views  upon  Naples,  the  British  commander  determi- 
ned to  occupy  Ischia,  and  to  takc*po5scssion  of  Scii- 
la  Castle.  While  operations  were  rigorously  pro- 
ceeding against  the  latter  place,  the  enemy  suddenly 
appeared  in  superior  force,  and  obliged  the  besiegers 
to  sail  for  Messina.  They  disappeared  in  a short 
time,  and  the  British  renewed  the  attack ; but  the 
French  again  presented  themselves  as  suddenly  as  be- 
fore, and  the  British,  after  four  days  possession  of 
the  fortress,  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  with  all  their 
other  conquests. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  was 
followed  by  no  scrutiny  that  could  satisfy  the  public 
mind ; but  it  brought  to  light  a personal  dispute  io 
the  cabinet.  On  the  22d  of  September,  a duel  took 
place  between  Lord  Castlcreagh,  secretary  for  the 
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Britain,  colonial  department,  and  Mr  Canning,  the  secretary  tugal,  where  he  expected  to  effect  a jimetiofi  »id»  I rnx\ 

"pJ  0f  $ute  for  foreign  affairs.  The  grounds  of  Lora  Victor  j but,  learning  that  a formidable  British  force  y— . 

GkororIII.  Castlercagh’a  challenge  were,  that  Mr  Canning  ha-  had  landed,  he  attempted  to  force  a retreat  into 

ring  conceived  his  lordship  inadequate  to  the  duties  Spain  by  the  route  of  Zamora  : For  this  porporit  1M 
tween  Lord  **ia  high  *tition,  had  clandestinely  obtained  a pro.  was  necessary  to  posses*  himself  of  the  pass  of  Ama* 

Owtle-  miae  of  his  removal  from  the  Duke  of  Portland;  and  rantc  ; but  the  Portuguese  general  Silriera  so  obiti* 

reagh  and  during  six  months  that  the  plan  of  his  dismissal  was  nately  defended  this  approach,  that  he  was  obliged 

Mr  Can-  in  agitation,  had  disingenuously  concealed  the  circum-  to  retreat  back  to  Oporto.  Marshal  Victor  was  at 

■“"C*  stance  from  bis  lordship’s  knowledge.  It  appeared  this  period  at  Merida,  while  Cucsta  held  a position 

indeed  undeniable,  that  Mr  Canning,  who  had  de-  at  Monasterio.  Conceiving  that  Victor’s  force  «u 

nouoced  the  other  to  the  premier  as  an  incapable  sufficiently  watched  by  the  Tatter  commander,  Sir  Ar* 

war  minister,  far  from  disclosing  this  opinion  to  Lord  thur  Wellesley  determined  to  advance  against  Sonlr, 

Castlereagh  himself,  had  treated  his  lordship  as  if  he  and  to  drive  him  from  Oporto.  But  Souit,  sensible 

still  possessed  his  confidence,  and  had  allowed  him  to  of  his  inequality  to  meet  the  combat,  and  wishing,  at 

plan  and  to  carry  into  execution  the  most  expensive  the  same  time,  to  give  Marshal  Victor  an  opportunity 

and  formidable  armament  that  ever  sailed  from  the  Bri-  of  pushing  into  the  south  of  Portugal,  withdrew  the 

tith  shores.  The  affairs  of  Spain  called  for  a vigo-  main  body  of  his  army,  and  left  his  rear  guard  at  once 

nous  minuter  to  be  sent  from  this  country : Lord  to  entice  nis  pursuer,  and  to  protect  his  own  retreat 

Wellesley  was  accordingly  gazetted  to  that  appoint-  An  action  took  place  between  the  advanced  guard 

roent ; but  he  delayed  from  May  till  August,  till  the  of  the  British  and  the  rear  guard  of  Souk  at  Vends 

Walchcren  expedition  should  sail ; while  the  interests  Novas,  in  which  the  former,  being  gallantly  support- 

of  Spain  were  neglected,  that  he  might  succeed  Lord  ed  by  a Portuguese  regiment,  drove  the  enemy  from 

Castlereagh  as  war  secretary.  Even  Lord  Castle-  a strong  position  on  the  heights  above  Grtjon.  The 

reagh’e  removal  was  not  to  take  place,  unless  it  enemy  then  retreated  across  the  Doaro,  and  opposed 

could  be  reconciled  to  his  lordship’s  feelings.  It  ap-  the  passage  of  our  troops  ; the  river  was  crossed, 

peared,  that  such  had  been  the  clashing  of  personal  however,  with  the  characteristic  valour  of  British  Ojwu* 

interests,  such  tlie  indecision  of  our  councils,  that  soldiers,  and  Oporto  was  recovered.  Sir  Arthur 

four  different  arrangements,  respecting  the  business  Wellesley  even  hoped  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Scwh. 

of  the  war  department,  had  been  resolrcd  upon  in  the  The  Portuguese  general  Silviera  was  posted  upon 

space  of  as  many  weeks  ; while  Bonaparte  was  sub*  the  Tamaga.  If  ne  had  been  able  to  have  held  this 

verting  the  last  independent  empire  in  Europe.  position,  no  retreat  could  have  been  open  to  the  eoe- 

(.  lunges  in  In  the  mean  time,  the  ministry  was  completely  my,  except  across  the  Minho;  but  toe  loss  of  (he 

the  cabinet,  b^kco  up.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  exert-  Bridge  ot  Amarante,  which  the  Portuguese  were 

ed  his  matured  and  experienced  talents  in  the  cabinet,  unable  to  defend,  afforded  the  French  a passage  into 

but  which  had  been  rendered  too  inefficient  to  his  the  north  of  Spain.  Sir  Arthur  Weile&y  left  the 
country  by  the  bodily  agonies  which  he  endured  on-  pursuit  of  Souit  to  protect  Lisbon  and  the  south  of 
. der  the  disease  of  the  stone,  resigned  on  the  verge  of  Portugal  from  Victor. 

death.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Canning  resigned  In  the  mean  time,  the  affaire  of  the  patriots  n 
formally  after  their  duel.  By  the  demise  of  the  Spain  were  checked  with  alternate  success  and  dim* 

Duke  of  Portland,  the  superintendence  of  his  majea-  ter.  On  the  Minho  they  repulsed  Marshal  hfcy 

ty’s  councils  devolved  on  Mr  Perceval.  He  wrote  (Duke  of  Elchingen)  and  General  Loison  at  the 

to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  inviting  them  to  head  of  8000  men.  Forcing  Ney  to  retreat,  they 

assist  m forming  an  extended  and  combined  ad  minis-  bravely  recovered  Corunna  and  Ferro!;  They  got 

tration.  The  offer,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  possession  of  St  Aodcro  ; but  this  last  place  wti  the 
warrant  the  acceptance  of  those  noblemen.  Appli-  scene  of  a tragical  reverse,— it  was  recaptured  by 
cation  was  mad*  more  successfully  to  the  Marquis  the  French  general  Bonnet,  and  5000  patriots  were 
Wellesley,  who  succeeded  Mr  Canning  as  secretary  in  put  to  the  sword.  In  the  north  east  of  Spain,  Gene* 
the  foreign  department ; Lord  Liverpool  was  mins-  ral  Blake  threw  succours  into  Gerona,  which  nearly 
ferred  from  the  home  to  the  war  department ; and  Mr  rivalled  Saragossa  in  the  bravery  of  its  defence.  He 
Ryder  was  placed  in  the  room  of  Lord  Liverpool*  endeavoured  alio  to  relieve  Saragossa;  but  exposed 
Lord  Palmerston  was  appointed  secretary  at  war,  ill  himself,  in  a rash  encounter  with  General  Suchet,  to 
the  room  of  Sir  James  Pulteney.  a total  and  disgraceful  defeat.  His  troops,  struck  by 

Military  The  hopes  of  effectually  assisting  the  peninsula  a sudden  panic,  abandoned  their  baggage,  their  ar* 

operations  no  sooner  been  animated  by  the  rising  of  the  tillery,  and  theif  arms.  Blake  was  thus  obliged® 
in  Spain.  Spaniards  in  Gallicia,  and  the  approach  of  an  Aus-  abandon  Arragon,  and  endeavoured,  at  a distance 
tmn  campaign,  than  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  de-  from  the  enemy,  to  restore  discipline  to  his  army, 
tacbed  with  an  army,  small  but  well  appointed,  with  Still,  however,  the  French  thought  it  imprudent, 
immediate  orders  to  act  in  Portugal,  but  with  discre*  while  their  reinforcements  were  abridged  by  the  wax 
tionary  powers  of  extending  his  co-operation  to  the  in  another  extremity  of  Europe,  to  advance  to  the 
Spaniards.  He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  22d  of  south  of  Spain.  Before  they  could  reach  Seville,  it 
April.  General  Souit,  who  had  penetrated  through  was  necessary  to  powns  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
Gollicia,  and  left  that  country  behind  him,  without  rena ; and,  in  the  strong-holds  of  these  passes,  the 
dreading  the  insurrection  which  shortly  after  broke  enemy  dreaded  to  attack  the  Spaniard*  under  Vene- 
out,  had  possessed  himself  of  Oporto,  and  intended,  gaa.  Leaving  that  quarter  unassailed.  King  Jowpb 
undoubtedly,  to  have  marched  to  the  south  of  For-  sent  reinforcements  from  SdnvtianiY army  to  Owe* 
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Biiirfn.  ral  Victor ; whose  army,  thus  strengthened  to  the 
number  of  45,000,  took  its  station  along  the  Al- 
(.rweillL  berche,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taiavera.  His 
1 slVi*  design  was  to  oppose  the  inarch  of  the  united  Spa* 
m*h  and  British  armies  a gain  t Madrid  ; for  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  after  returning  from  the  pursuit  of 
Soult,  judged  it  expedient  to  direct  his  force  against 
Victor,  and  for  this  purpose  determined  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Cuesta. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  a complete  junction  of  the 
allies  had  taken  place  ; and  relying  on  the  auxiliary 
movements  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  (who,  with  a well- 
disciplined  Portuguese  corps,  was  ordered  to  Esca- 
Iona,)  and  the  division  of  Venegas,  which  advanced 
to  Argonda,  the  grand  army  proceeded  to  Talavcra, 
where  the  right  of  the  enemy’s  outposts  was  driven 
in-  On  the  24th,  the  corps  of  Victor  fell  back 
from  the  A 1 berche,  and  formed  a junction  with  the 
army  of  Sebastiani.  The  Frencn  having  at  last 
combined  all  their  forces,  including  the  garrison  of 
Madrid,  the  guards  of  King  Joseph,  and  the  corpsof 
Sebastiani,  Victor,  and  Jourdan,  first  repulsed  Cuesta, 
who  had  attempted  to  pursue  them, 
little  of  The  Spanish  general  fell  back,  after  hta  repulse, 
aJivcra.  upon  the  British  army  ; and  the  allies,  determin- 
ing to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  stood  in  i 
strong  position  at  Talavera.  Their  united  num- 
bers amounted  to  64,000  men,  of  which  26,000 
were  British.  On  the  27th  of  July,  the  French, 
45,000  strong,  advanced  to  ai  general  action,  ib 
which  they  attempted  every  quarter  of  the  allied  ai> 
my  without  success.  Being  completely  repulsed, 
they  retreated  across  the  Albcrche,  whit,  the  loss 
of  20  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  according  to  our  cal- 
culation, of  10,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  British, 
«n  whom  the  stress  of  the  action  fell,  was  not  less 
than  6000.  The  Spaniards,  who  fought  bravely 
though  they  were  less  engaged,  had  about  1000  kiU 
led  and  wounded.  Abundant  triumph  has  been  made 
over  this  victory.  We  confess  it  appears  to  us  a 
leas  remarkable  achievement  than  the  other  victo- 
ries of  Lord  Wellington,  that  64,000  men  should, 
upon  a strong  position,  repulse  45,000.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Spanish  troops  were  on  disciplined,  and 
contributed  little  to  the  victory.  This  tact  we  de- 
ny ; for  the  army  of  Cuest*  was  the  best  disciplined 
of  the  Spanish  troops.  The  Spaniards  covered  the 
right  wing  ; and  it  was  by  their  aid  that  General 
Campbell's  brigade,  which  occupied  a commanding 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  armies,  was  enabled 
Co  hold  its  position,  and  to  capture  the  enemy’s  ar- 
tillery. That  the  Spaniards  were  less  engaged  than 
the  British  is  certain  ; but  their  usefulness  in  the  en- 
gagement certainly  brought  the  force  of  our  army 
to  a fair  equality  with  the  enemy,  if  not  to  such  a 
superiority  on  our  side  as  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  produce  a victory. 

But  the  allies  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  victory,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  situation  was  dangerous  and  untenable.  Soult, 
Ney,  and  Mortier,  having  formed  a junction,  had  ad* 
vanced  through  Estremadura,  and  got  over  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  ; while  Victor,  though  defeated, 
had  still  30,000  men.  Leaving  Cuesta  to  defend 
Talavcra,  and  to  take  care  of  the  British  wounded, 
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Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  marched,  On  the  3d  of  August,  Britain, 
to  Ovopcsa,  in  the  direction  in  which  Sotflt  was  ad*  v— 
vancing.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  however,  Ceoaoslll* 
he  was  informed  that  Cuesta  meant  to  leave  Talavera 
immediately,  dreading  that  the  British  would  he  un- 
able to  oppose  the  united  numbers  of  Soult,  Ney, 
and  Mortier.  The  hospital  of  the  British  wounded, 
which  the  English  General  had  entrusted  to  him, 

Cuesta  was  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  French. 

From  this  perilous  situation,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
retreated  as  fast  as  possible  by  Deleytosa  to  Jaraiccjo, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  with  his  advanced 
posts,  on  the  Tagus,  unmolested.  But  his  distress 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  the  means  of  transport, 
which  he  had  incessantly  and  in  vain  represented  to 
the  Spanish  government,  still  continuing  to  increase, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Badajos,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  Here,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  his  army  remained,  not  only  inactive,  but 
exposed,  from  the  unhealthiuess  of  the  situation,  to 
the  ravages  of  a very  fatal  disorder. 

Geroua,  the  key  of  Catalonia,  had  maintained,  as  Siege  of 
wc  have  already  mentioned,  a noble  and  protracted  Gerons. 
resistance.  Almost  the  only  strong  part  of  it  was 
the  castle  of  Montjoi,  but  even  after  this  had  been 
reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins,  the  city  still  stood.  By 
u dexterous  and  bold  manoeuvte  of  General  Blake’s, 
a relief  of  provisions  and  ammunition  was  thrown  into 
tbe  place,  and  its  garrison  raised  to  tbe  effective 
strength  of  3009  men.  The  French  generals,  St 
Cyr  and.  Verdicr,  after  having  made  four  ineffectual 
assaults,  were  recalled  by  Bonaparte  from  their  com- 
mand, and  the  tfiege  was  cotrusted  to  Augerau,  whose 
Mi  wearied  activity  and  superior  numbers,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded if>  driving  off  the  covering  army  of  Blake* 
and  taking  Gerona  by  *#tortn,  alter  its  walls  were 
beaten  down,  and  the  strength,,  though  not  the  spirit 
•f  its  inhabitants,  had  been  reduced  by  famine.  Be- 
sides the  fugitive  artny  of  Blake,  the  Spaniards  still 
maintained,  m the  begining  of  November,  a central 
army  under  Cuesta  and  the  Duke  D’ Albuquerque, 
and  an  army  On  the  left  under  the  Duke  del  Parque. 

The  latter  commander  being  posted  at  Zamauca* 
about  sit  leagues  to  the  south  of  Salamanca,  obtained  Reveries  o< 
a brilliant  victory  over  a considerable  French  army*  lhc  sP*ai»h 
lately  commanded  by  Ney,  but  now  under  General 
Marc  Ini nd.  But  advancing  to  Salamanca*  he  was 
defeated  at  Alba  del  Torroes,  with  immense  loss.  A 
similar  fate  befel  the  army  of  La  Mancha  under 
General  Areisaja,  which,  attempting  to  penetrate  to 
Madrid,  was  attacked  at  Ocaaa,  and  routed  with  the 
loss  of  40,000  muskets  and  all  its  artillery.  Thus, 
at  the  close  of  1 809,  (a  year  never  more  perhaps  to 
be  paralleled  in  Europe  for  an  opportunity  of  union 
against  its  common  enemy),  Spain  witnessed  the 
successive  dispersion  and  defeat  of  her  principal  armies. 

Her  supreme  Junta  still  edited  addresses  full  of  pom- 
pous language,  and  confident  expectations;  while 
their  measures  were  for  every  practical  purpose,  either 
torpid  or  mischievous.  Two  circumstances  indeed 
took  place,  from  which  a change  in  the  character  of 
their  measures  was  expected^— the  admission  of  the 
Marquis  Romana  into  that  body,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  as  ambassador  from  Great 
Britain.  But  neither  of  these*  characters  were  able 
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Britam.  to  instil  into  the  Junta  any  portion  of  their  own 
' 1 f energy.  The  Marquis  Wellesley  only  gained  their 
Otoaodll.  tardy,  and  reluctant  consent  to  one  important  point, 
,8,°*  viz.  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes.  The  1st  of  January 
1810  was  fixed  for  their  convocation. 

Meeting  of  The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on  the  23d 
parliament,  of  January,  1810.  In  his  majesty’s  speech,  although 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  principal  ends  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt  had  not  been  attained,  it 
was  confidently  hoped,  that  advantages  materially 
affecting  the  security  of  the  kingdom  would  be  found 
to  result  from  the  demolition  of  the  docks  and  arse- 
nals at  Flushing.  The  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Portugal  by  his  majesty’s  forces  under  the  conduct 
of  General  Wellesley,  now  created  Lord  Viscount 
Wellington ; the  late  victory  of  Talavera ; the 
spirit  of  unanimity  displayed  by  the  Portuguese;  and 
the  confidence  reposed  by  their  regent  and  their  local 
government  in  our  alliance; — these, as  well  as  the  as- 
sembling of  the  cortes  in  Spain,  were  subjects  of 
congratulation  in  the  royal  speech.  The  intercourse 
between  his  majesty’s  ministers  and  the  American  go- 
vernment, was  stated  to  have  been  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly interrupted ; but  the  hope  and  desire  of 
renewing  friendly  relations  with  that  country,  were 
strongly  expressed.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
upon  the  address  in  the  lower  house,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  boasted,  with  considerable  triumph, 
'over  those  who  had  prognosticated  the  ruin  of  our 
trade  from  the  effects  of  the  orders  in  council ; that 
the  exports  of  the  last  year  had  not  only  exceeded 
those  of  the  preceding,  but  of  any  former  year  in  the 
most  favourable  period  of  peace.  The  exports  of 
the  year  ending  in  October  1809  were  greater,  by 
seven  millions,  than  during  the  most  abundant  years 
of  trade  and  peace,  and  by  ten  millions  than  any  pre- 
inquiry  in-  ceding  year  of  war.  On  the  27th  of  the  same 
c°  and  conT  nK>nt^1*  l^e  cornmonB  resolved  to  institute  an  inquiry 
duct  of  the  *nto  l^e  policy  and  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the 
eipedition  Scheldt.  The  inquiry  continued  till  the  end  of 
March.  As  the  apology  for  the  expedition,  offered 
in  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  viz. 
that  advantages  affecting  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
had  resulted  from  demolishing  the  docks  and  arsenals 
at  Flushing,  was  little  calculated  to  satisfy  the  pub* 
lie  mind,  ministers  were  not  only  foiled  in  their  at- 
tempt to  preclude  enquiry,  but  obliged  to  make  a 
long  and  laborious  defence  of  the  measure.  Lord 
Porchestcr,  in  moving  a resolution  of  censure  upon 
ministers,  expressed  his  full  conviction  that  no  blame 
was  imputable  to  either  the  military  or  naval  com- 
manders.  The  resolution,  he  contended,  was  pre- 
posterous in  its  objects,  undertaken,  not  merely  with- 
out regard  to  the  insurmountable  difficulties  that  lay 
in  the  way  of  those  objects,  • hut  against  the  predic- 
tions of  the  best  naval  and  military  authorities  which 
had  been  consulted.  Nothing  but  defeat  could  have 
been  augured.  The  disappointments  had  been  re- 
gularly traced,  and  distinctly  foretold.  Adverting 
to  the  evidence  which  had  come  before  the  house,  he 
stated,  first,  that  of  Sir  D.  Dundas,  who,  early  in  the 
summer,  had  been  questioned  as  to  the  chance  of  suc- 
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cess  in  an  attack  upon  Wakheren.  Sir  D.  Dutxhi,  fcs* 
though  unwilling  to  give  an  opinion,  where  uafficiect  — - 
information  was  not  afforded,  had  spoken  of  Aotvup 
as  a strong  town,  capable  of  standing  a regular  siegr, 
at  least  tul  the  whole  force  of  France  and  FUnder*^' 
could  be  poured  upon  the  British  ; and  urged  Lord1-*' 
Castlcreagh  to  consider  the  delay  and  disparity  of 051 
force,  which  might  make  the  expedition  ruinom  ad 
disgraceful.  The  next  evidence  was  that  of  Gcraai 
Calvert,  who  had  warned  the  war  minister,  that  the 
movements  of  our  army  must  be  subject  to  mm  bn. 
pediments,  and  that  the  sieges  of  the  towns  must  u 
all  events  occupy  a period  sufficient  to  allow  the  col- 
lecting of  the  whole  Dutch  and  Flemish  g&nucvn* 
overwhelm  our  few  troops,  through  that  most  difi- 
cult  country.  Colonel  Gordon,  wJtcn  consulted  cs 
the  business,  had  concluded  by  declaring,  in  the  most 
impressive  and  decided  terms,  that  the  enterprize  wn 
one  of  the  most,  desperate  nature.  General  Bro- 
derick’s evidence  I established  the  conclusion  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  former  authorities.  Ge- 
neral Hope,  upon  maturely  weighing  the  whole  Bat- 
ter, decided  upon  it,  that  the  attempt  would  befall 
of  hazard,  likely  to  do  much  mischief  if  it  failed,  aid 
little  good  if  it  succeeded ; and  leaving  us  this  conso- 
lation in  not  making  the  attempt,  that  nothing  of 
serious  advantage  was  lost  by  our  leaving  it  untried 
Of  five  military  authorities  that  were  consulted,  four 
were  directly  adverse,  and  one  unfriendly  to  the  pin. 
Lord  Castlereagb,  f said  the  noble  mover  of  the  en- 
sure, ) appeared  as  if  he  had  asked  for  advice  only  fee 
the  purpose  of  acting  against  it.  Minister!  hid 
formed  a plan  for  attacking  Antwerp,  and  for  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  French  ships,  anwk, 
and  depots  ; yet  it  was  not  until  after  orders  were 
given  to  prepare  the  troops  for  this  service,  that  they 
had  beg  un  to  arrange  a plan  of  operations  for  making 
good  their  entrance  into  the  Scheldt.  The  pasnpt 
to  Cadsand  was  indeed  forced  ; but  how  was  it  for- 
ced i The  gallant  Captain  Hanchett  of  the  Ram 
had  declared,  that  the  shells  of  Flushing  came  aboard 
of  his  ship,  while  the  round  shot  of  Cadsaod  wo* 
through  her  j and  Sir  Richard  Strachan  had  told 
them  farther,  that  the  ship  was  crippled  and  strand- 
ed. . Against  Antwerp,  disposed  as  our  forces  wot, 
we  could  have  brought  only  17,000  men.  Was  the 
French  empire  so  low  in  respect  to  military  resosrew 
in  this  quarter,  a quarter  where  the  channels  of  coo 
munication  are  so  numerous,  as  not  to  muster  tn  ar- 
my from  Flanders,  from  Holland,  Westphalia,  fro® 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  itself,  sufficient  to  overwhelms 
small  an  army  ? Only  17,000  men,  of  all  our.  force, 
could  have  ever  been  brought  to  attack  Antwcrp,(*t* 
ting  aside  all  consideration  of  Fort  Lillo,  and  oi  every 
obstacle  to  their  advance  upon  Antwerp,)  and  yet  b 
had  been  declared  that  40,000  men  were  requisite  to 
besiege  Antwerp.  Antwerp,  according  to  the  pks 
of  Lord  Castlcreagh,  was  to  have  been  taken  by  * 
coup  tic  main  ; but  in  the  event  of  an  assault  proving 
unsuccessful,  the  object  was  to  be  attained  by  bom- 
bardment. With  regard  to  the  coup  dc  mam,  Lord 
Chatham  had  urged,  in  his  own  vindication,  that  to 
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carry  the  place  by  a coup  de  main,  was  impracticable. 
The  tame  was  the  opinion  of  General  Sir  W.  F.rskine, 

‘ whose  professional  knowledge,  displayed  in  his  exa- 
mination at  the  bar,  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
house,  had  stated,  that  having  been  at  Antwerp  in 
179+,  he  knew  it  to  be  secure  against  a coup  de  main, 
and  that  in  one  week  it  might  be  put  in  a situation  to 
stand  a siege.  Sir  W.  Erskine,  too,  had  mentioned 
his  doubts  respecting  the  expedition,  to  £ir  Richard 
Strachan,  and  by  him  they  had  been  reported  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  before  the  expedition  sailed.  It 
appeared  that  all  the  predictions  of  the  former  officer 
had  been  verified.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  General  Calvert,  had  all  agreed  that  the 
assault  of  Antwerp  was  either  hazardous  or  impracti- 
cable. 

From  these  facts,  supported  by  evidence  before  the 
house,  and  from  a minute  survey  of  the  diffuse  and 
divided  plan  of  operations  given  in  the  separate  in- 
structions of  the  commanders,  Lord  Porchcstcr  af- 
firmed, that  the  enterprise,  if  not  impracticable  in  it- 
self, was  at  least  rendered  so  b y the  bad  arrange- 
ments of  its  contrivers.  The  pestilence,  which  had  so 
frightfully  destroyed  our  army,  he  said,  was  known 
to  professional  men,  and  must  have  been  known  to 
ministers.  Wi»  it  forgotten  what  our  troops  had 
experienced  from  the  climate  of  Walcberen  in  179+  ? 
and  yet  the  season  was  chosen  for  operation  when 
that  pestilence  was  known  to  be  most  fatal.  After 
it  was  known  in  September,  that  there  were  8000 
sick  in.  Walcheren,  lying  without  medicines,  without 
blankets,  and  without  shelter,  the  most  fatal  delays 
had  occurred  in  relieving  the  misery  of  our  army. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  that  de- 
lay on  government ; but  when  Lord  Chatham  relin- 
quished the  ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition,  why 
had  not  the  army  been  recalled  from  that  scene  of 
death  and  contagion,  whilst  it  could  be  called  an  ar- 
my ? We  were  not  to  be  told  that  Walcheren  was  to 
be  kept  as  a military  position,  because  it  would  cost 
more  to  retain  it  than  it  was  worth,  because  our  fri- 
gates could  not  remain  at  any  time  in  the  Veer- 

St,  Ter  Teer  being  within  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
ot  and  shells.  The  Dopulation  of  Britain  could 
not  supply  the  waste  of  such  a position.  Why  had 
ministers  been  so  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
brave  men,  while  the  country  so  deeply  sympathised 
with  them  ? Intelligence  of  the  calamitous  state  of 
the  troops  was  recetved  on  the  2d  of  September. 
On  the  8th  Lord  Castlereagh  resigned ; ana  on  the 
17th  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  for  the  recal  of  the 
army  was  dated  ; but  the  whole  of  that  period  which 
should  have  been  employed  in  arrangements  for  sa- 
ving the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  was  consumed  by  mini- 
sters in  their  disgraceful  squabbles  for  office.  The 
last  defence  of  the  expedition  to  which  his  lordship 
alluded,  was  its  acting  as  a supposed  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  Austria.  All  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  mi- 
nisters to  this  effect,  was  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Mo- 
sheim  ; who  could  state  no  other  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced, than  the  return  of  two  or  three  battalions 
from  Louvain.  It  was  known  before  the  expedition 
sailed,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  had  decided 
tire  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  the  fate  of  the  Aus- 
trian war.  And  this  was. the  moment  chosen  to  spe- 
culate in  diversions,  when  Fiance  had  every  where  a 


force  completely  adequate  to  the  defence  of  every  Britain, 
part  of  her  empire.  ' — ~ —'m 

I^ord  Castlereagh,  in  reply,  acknowledged,  that  he  Cvoxcr  !U 
could  produce  no  formal  opinions  directly  in  favour 
of  the  expedition  ; but  he  had  had  a variety  of  con-  Speech  of 
versations  with  military  judges  on  the  subject,  which  ^°f<* 
were  so  satisfactory,  that  he  took  the  king's  pleasure  1 u 
on  the  subject  on  the  Firth  of  June,  though  the  mea- 
sure'was  not  finally  decided  ou  till  the  21st.  He 
contended,  however,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  go- 
vernment to  protect  itself,  as  to  the  policy  of  an  ex- 
pedition, by  the  previous  sanction  of  military  autho- 
rity. He  appealed,  if  the  expedition  to  Buenos 
Ayres  was  adopted  on  previous  military  information. 

The  expedition,  planned  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
against  Rochefort  completely  failed  : The  officer  to 
whom  it  was  entrusted  had  an  impression  that  it 
would  not  succeed,  and  applied  for  a specific  plan  of 
operations.  Lord  Chatham  replied,  that  it  was  for 
government  to  judge  of  the  policy  of  the  plan  : it 
was  for  him  to  look  to  its  execution,  and  to  judge  of 
bis  measures  from  contingencies  that  might  arise. 

In  answer  to  all  the  objections  that  bad  been  ur- 
ged against  the  expedition  on  the  score  of  policy  and 
delay,  he  would  maintain,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  sent  out  sooner,  and  that  no 
where  could  it  have  been  employed  so  advantageous- 
ly.  Some  thought  it  would  have  been  employed 
more  advantageously  in  the  peninsula,  others  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  Both  parties  reprobated  its  be- 
ing employed  in  what  they  called  a selfish  object.  It 
was  our  duty  to  send  an  army  to  the  opposite  coast, 
even  though  it  should  not  be  able  to  make  a consi- 
derable advance  from  it.  Four  days  before  the  ex- 
pedition was  determined  on,governmcnt  received  news 
of  the  battle  of  Atpem  were  they  not  justified  in 
sending  an  army  to  the  continent,  when  the  fate  of 
the  world  depended  on  what  was  passing  on  the  Da- 
nube ? The  battle  of  Wa  gram  which  followed,  adverse 
as  the  result  of  it  was,  shewed  the  pa  wn  at  the  head 
qf  affairs  in  France , the  danger  of  committing  his 
crown  to  a second  struggle.  The  issue  of  the  com- 
bat was  known  to  his  majesty's  ministers  only  the 
day  before  the  expedition  sailed.  To  prove  that  the 
expedition  operated  a diversion  in  favour  of  Austria, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  shew  that  troops  were  sent 
from  the  Danube  to  oppose  it,  it  was  sufficient 
if  he  could  shew  that  troops  were  prevented  from  * 
joining  the  army  in  Moravia  ; but  it  was  a fact, 
that  tnough  no  troops  were  sent  from  the  Danube, 
the  garrisons  of  Custrin,  Glogau,  and  the  other 
fortresses  in  Silesia,  were  concentrated,  and  sent  into 
the  north  of  Germany  to  oppose  it.  As  to  sending 
the  expedition  to  that  quarter,  in  the  first  instance, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  unjustifiable.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  them  to 
create  au  army  io  the  north  of  Germany  ; and  were 
they  afterwards  to  disgrace  themselves  by  abandon- 
ing our  supporters  in  that  quarter  ? But  although 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  selfish,  he  was 
content  to  defend  the  single  object  of  obtaining 
Walcheren.  The  value  of  the  place,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  ancestors,  had  been  proved  in  many  cases.  In 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  retained.  In  17+7 
it  was  also  kept  possession  of.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
retained  by  many  different  administrations,  and  relin- 
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Britain.  quished  rather  on  grounds  of  military  interest  than 
1 t — ^ medical  inexpediency.  The  unwholexomeness  of  the 
Ocean  till.  cljmatc  of  Walcheren,  was  not,  however,  to  be  impu- 
ted  to  him,  as  involving  the  fate  of  the  whole  army  j 
Speech  of  it  could,  at  most,  only  concern  that  part  of  it  which 
C***  was  destined  to  the  island  itself,  and  did  not  involve 
’ that  part  which  was  destined  to  Antwerp,  a place 
comparatively  healthy.  A hope  had  indeed  been  en- 
tertained, that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition, 
the  seizure  or  destruction  of  the  ships  at  Antwerp, 
might  have  been  effected  before  they  got  above  that 
city,  or  even  under  the  protection  of  Lillo.  This 
hope  was  frustrated  by  one  of  those  chances  of  war, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  and  for  guarding 
against  which  no  ministry  could  be  responsible.  The 
question  tbca  was,  whether  the  advantages  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  expedition,  were  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  risk  r The  effect*  of  disease 
had  proved  greater  than  even  medical  men  expected. 
Government  had  acted  on  the  best  possible  informa- 
tion. The  enemy  had,  at  the  latest,  a force  of  only 
30,000  men  in  that  quarter.  Wc  had,  including  sea- 
men, <13,000  men  to  act  against  Antwerp.  It  was 
confidently  expected,  that  tne  navy  would  be  able  to 
co-operate  against  the  place.  General  Sir  W.  Erskinc 
had  thought,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by  a coup  de 
main  ; but,  with  deference  to  that  officer’s  opinion, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  outweighed  by  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  better  authority.  The  fortifications  of 
Antwerp  had  not  been  repaired  since  the  days  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  D.  Dun- 
das,  that  Antwerp  might  be  reduced  by  bombard- 
ment like  Copenhagen, — the  latter  city  had  out- 
works, Antwerp  had  none.  The  time  spent  before 
Copenhagen  was  ten  days;  Antwerp  should  have 
been  reduced  in  half  that  time.  In  June,  it  is  true, 
the  enemy  were  said  to  have  20,000  men  in  that  quar- 
ter; but  the  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
the  ferment  in  Holland,  the  general  spirit  which  arose 
in  Europe  from  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Aspero, 
immediately  after  obliged  the  French  to  reduce  that 
force  to  1 1 ,000.  • No  effort  appeared  to  be  made 
for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
British  armament.  We  came  upon  them  by  surprise. 
If  evidence,  amounting  to  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, were  always  to  be  required  to  justify  military  en- 
terprizes,  what  bokl  or  great  designs  would  be  un- 
dertaken ? there  would  be  an  end  to  enterprise,  to 
the  brilliant  achievements  which  had  raised  tne  fabric 
of  British  glory.  It  was  not  on  this  cold  principle, 
that  Nelson  ventured  to  attack  the  Danes  at  Copen- 
hagen, or  that  Wolfe  ascended  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham. If  such  enterprizes  were  to  be  sanctioned  by 
official  calculations,  ne  would  say,  that  the  glory  of 
the  British  empire  was  at  an  end. 
g ^ Mr  Grattan,  in  a subsequent  debate,  severely  re- 

Nir  Grat-  P^hended  the  ex-minister,  for  presuming  to  shelter 
i*u.  nimself  behind  the  authority  of  Lord  Chatham,  whose 

wisdom  and  vigour  formed  so  striking  a contrast  to 


the  folly  and  weakness  of  his  own  admuistrttxn.  It 
had  been  avowed,  that  the  armament  #* s resolved  l— vn. 
upon,  and  prepared  before  ministers  received  iatdli.fa*''|A 
gence  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Wagram,  and  ihengaug  *** 
ofthe  armistice;  and  that  even  after  that  intelligence, 
it  was  thought  right  not  to  stop  it,  but  to  send  out 
the  expedition  ; that  was  to  say,  that  it  being  proper 
to  send  an  army  to  create  a diversion  in  famur  of 
Austria  while  at  war  with  France,  it  was  also  proper 
to  scud  it  after  Austria  had  been  compelled  to  make 
her  peace.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  amount, 
cd  pretty  much  to  this,  that  having  a dig  pourable  *r. 
my,  it  w as  absolutely  necessary  to  make  ur  of  it ; 
that  was,  to  get  rid  of  it.  Ministers  had  said,  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  abide  by  pnilitary  opiaioos; 
and  yet  in  efFect  they  had  relinquished  that  asm. 
tion,  by  contending  that  the  opinions  of  miliary 
men  were  divided.  He  would  contend,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  best  authorities  were  neither  dubi- 
ous nor  equivocal.  Sir  D.  Dundas  had  stated  greit 
risk.  Sir  John  Hope  had  declared  that,  as  moo  u 
he  saw  the  state  of  things,  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
attempt  was  impracticable.  Lord  Roslyn  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  expedition  could  not  at  any  tne 
have  succeeded.  Lord  Chatham  entertained  deebtt 
on  the  subject,  but  those  doubts  were  borne  down  by 
orders  from  the  admiralty.  Sir  Richard  Stnchaa 
had  expressed  his  conviction  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  that 
the  expedition  would  fail.  But  ministers  pretended 
that  they  had  secret  information,  winch  fortified  them 
against  the  fears  and  doubts  of  professional  men.  Take 
an  example  of  this  secret  information,  as  delivered  is 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee.  They  had  bees 
secretly  informed  that  Cadsand  was  without  troops. 

On  his  arrival  at  Cadsand,  the  Marquis  of  Handy 
found  a landing  impracticable,  from  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy.  Such  was  their  secret  informs  two. 

The  same  credit  was  due  to  the  representations  of  tbf 
dilapidated  state  of  Antwerp,  on  which  thry  found- 
ed the  ulterior  object  of  this  ruinous  enterprise.  Mi- 
nisters bad  sent  out  an  expedition  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  the  result  of  which  the  general  had 
great  doubts,  of  which  the  admiral  had  no  hopes, 
without  a plan  of  Antwerp  or  of  Lillo,  and  without 
a plan  of  co-operation.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
say,  that  they  hoped  for  every  thing  from  the  spine 
of  British  soldiers,  for  they  sent  them  to  cococttw 
the  plague,  over  which  no  spirit  could  triumph.  Lone 
after  a necessity  for  retaining  Walcheren  had  cessed 
to  exist,  (if  a necessity  ever  existed,)  they  had  per- 
sisted in  retaining  it.  In  the  whole  transaction,  said 
Mr  Grattan,  government  could  only  be  exceeded  a 
their  guih  by  that  parliament  which  would  txeux 
them. 

The  result  of  these  debates  was  a resolution  of  the 
house,  (carried,  however,  by  majorities  smaller  tbsr 
usual, fj  on  the  30th  of  March,  that,  considering  the 
value  of  the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  the  apparent 
probability  of  its  success,  his  majesty’s  ministers  «tk 


• This  stalemrot  of  Lord  Ciutlereagh  was  contradicted  by  Mr  Ponsonby  within  a short  lime  of  it*  being  uttered.  The  nas- 
tier of  the  garrison  of  Antwerp,  on  the  86th  of  August,  vra#  86,000  men. 

y The  debate  closed  on  Friday,  March  30th, , when  tbe  bouse  divided  as  follows : 

For  censuring  the  undertaking  of  the  expedition,  ...  827 

Against  such  censure,  • - - - - • 27  5 


Majority,  , * 


BRITAIN. 


Britain.  hUmeable  neither  for  fending  out  the  expedition,  nor 
delaying  to  evacuate  Walchcrcn.  The  army  and  na- 
fMfdlli  vy  were,  by  the  same  rote,  absolved  from  censure  ; 
and  the  whole  bfamc  was  laid  on  the  state  of  the  wind 
and  weather,  altogether  unusual  at  the  season  of  the 
year.  In  this  opinion  of  the  army  and  navy,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  nation  fully  coincided  with  its  repre- 
sentatives ; but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  wind  and  weather  being  ex- 
clusively to  blame,  and,  like  Lear,  they  might  exclaim, 
in  their  mortification,  “ I tax  not  you,  ye  elements, 
with  unkindness  I” 

'ju  of  The  discussion  of  the  Scheldt  expedition  was  closc- 
ohn  Gale  jy  fallowed  by  another  question,  of  which  the  issue, 
,,oc,’  m the  opinion  of  one  part  of  the  community,  danger- 
ously affected  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; but,  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  was  a necessary  assertion  of  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  parliament.  On  the  21st 
of  February,  Mr  John  Gale  Jones  had  been  commit- 


ted to  Newgate,  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  a libellous  hand-bill,  containing  general  and 
individual  reflections  on  the  members  of  that  house. 


The  offender  had  not  been  three  weeks  in  confine- 
ment, when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  the  house  for 
his  liberation,  not  upon  the  principle  that  he  had  been 
sufficiently  punished,  but  that  the  house  had  no  right 
to  assume  such  a power  of  punishment.  The  war- 
rant of  committal.  Sir  Francis  said,  was  illegal  in  all 
its  parts,  bnt  eminently  so  in  it*  conclusion.  A le- 
gal warrant  must  conclude  with  the  words,  “ till  the 
party  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law/'  This 
warrant  ended  with  the  words,  “ during  the  pleasure 
of  the  house."  He  valued  the  rights  of  the  house  ; 
bat  from  whatever  part  of  the  constitution  an  exer- 
tion of  arbitrary  power  came,  it  was  the  high  and  so- 
lemn duty  of  every  Englishman  to  oppose  it.  In 
such  a matter  there  were  two  obvious  questions  of 
justice,  41  crime,  or  no  crime  The  next  question 
was  committal.  The  house,  he  said,  by  such  a pro- 
ceeding, assumed  at  once  a judicial,  executive,  and  le- 
gislative power.  This  was  in  the  very  teeth  of  law. 
In  the  due  admiuistntion  of  the  law,  it  is  provided 
that  the  same  men  shall  not  take  two  steps  together. 
One  set  find  the  bill,  another  decide  on  the  fact, 
another  on  the  lawj  but* that  house  which  administers 
no  oath,  which  squares  itself  by  no  form,  which 
makes  no  previous  examination  oF  the  fact,  jumps  at 
once  upon  its  dangerous  and  most  alarming  conclu- 
•son,  and  finds  the  accused  guilty.  Contending,  there- 
fore, that  this  committal  was  in  principle  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  on  the  right 
of  the  subject,  and  a violation  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
he  moved,  that  44  Gale  Jones  should  be  discharged." 
The  attorney  general,  after  shewing  several  cases 


which  Sir  Farancis  Burdett  had  quoted,  of  the  power  Britain.- 
of  the  house  being  resisted  by  the  judges,  to  be  inap- 

Slicable  to  the  present  question,  contended,  that u 
ones  might  have  appealed  legally  for  redress,  if  be 
thought  himself  illegally  committed.  He  might  de- 
mand to  be  brought  up  to  the  King’s  Bench  on  a 
ha!# at  corpus,  and  then  the  question  would  be  set  at 
rest.  The  court  would  then  decide,  not  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  house,  whether  the  particular  libel  was 
a violation  of  them,  but  whether  he  had  been  com- 
mitted according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  had  been  tried  before  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Wilkes,  where  the  then  lord 
mayor  was  committed,  for  committing  a servant  of 
the  house  in  contempt.  It  was  then  alledged,  that 
the  house  had  no  right  to  commit  for  a contempt ; 
but  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  expressed,  as  his  own 
and  his  brother  judges’  opinion,  that  the  house  had 
a right,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  commit  for  all 
contempts.  Mr  Sheridan,  and  some  other  members, 
moved  an  amendment,  that  Mr  Jones  should  be  re- 
leased from  Newgate,  his  punishment  having  already 
been  sufficient ; whilst  they  disclaimed  the  principle 
of  Sir  Francis,  that  the  committal  had  been  illegal. 

The  original  motion  was  however  put,  and  rejected 
by  a very  large  majority. 

a j."  .L'.  J-L-..  a-  t- : ULL 


Several  days  after  this  debate,  8ir  Francis  publish-  Houle 
ed  a letter  in  Cobbct’s  Weekly  Register , addressed  of  Com- 
to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  in  which  he  declared,  mon*  r«- 


( among  other  irreverent  expressions,)  that  the  house,  *°***J° 
inflated  with  their  high  blown  fanciful  ideas  of  roa- 
jetty,  and  tricked  out  in  the  trappings  of  royalty,  Burdstt  to 
thought  privilege  and  protection  beneath  their  dig-  tfcc  Tower, 
nity,  assumed  the  sword  of  prerogative,  and  lorded 
it  equally  over  the  king  and  the  people.  This  indig- 
nity, like  the  hand-biff  of  Gale  Jones,  the  friends  of 
privilege  were  determined  should  not  pass  with  impu- 
nity. Mr  Lethbridge  moved  two  resolutions,  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  a libel  on  the  house,  and 
that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  been  guilty  of  a breach 
of  privilege.  Tliey  were  both  agreed  to  ; after 
which  it  was  moved,  that  Sir  Francis  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  The  motion  of  committal  was 
also  carried.  This  was  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
6th  of  April,  and  the  speaker  issued  his  warrant  for 
the  commitment  of  Sir  Francis  immediately.  The 
Serjeant  at  arms  repaired  with  it  to  the  baronet’s 
house,  but  not  finding  him  at  home,  returned  between 
five  and  six  in  the  morning,  exhibited  hil  warrant, 
and  required  obedience  to  it.  The  baronet  replied, 
that  the  warrant  was  not  one  which  he  was  bound  to 
obey.  The  serjeant,  unprepared  with  the  necessary 
means  of  enforcing  obedience,  withdrew.  On  Sa- 
turday morning,  the  serjeant  at  arms,  with  his  mes- 


For  approving  the  undertaking  of  the  expedition,  - 272 

Against  such  approbation,  -------  232 

Majority,  - — — 40 

For  censuring  the  keeping  our  soldiers  so  long  in  WaJcberen,  224 

Against  such  censure,  • ------  275 

Majority,  ...  51 

For  approving  of  the  keeping  our  soldiers  so  long  in  Walchercn,  253 
Against  such  approbation,  -------  232 

Majority,  - — ■ 21 
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Britain,  sengcrs,  went  again  to  the  house  of  Sir  Francis,  and 
* were  again  turned  out.  Soon  after  this,  a troop  of 
GbosskIII.  life  guards  arrived  in  the  street  opposite  to  Sir 
1810.  Francis’s  house,  and  used  means  for  dispersing  the 
people,  who  continued  to  assemble  in  great  numbers. 
Sir  Francis,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  military,  sent 
for  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  sheriffs  and 
their  constables  came.  Meanwhile  the  mob  expressed 
their  attachment  to  Sir  Francis,  and  their  indignation 
at  the  warrant,  by  breaking  the  windows  of  the  houses 
of  several  unpopular  characters,  among  which  was 
Mr  Lethbridge’s,  the  mover  of  the  business.  Their 
tumultuary  proceedings  continued  through  Saturday 
night,  and  on  Sunday  an  immense  assemblage  in  Picca- 
dilly pelted  with  mud  every  passenger  who  refused  to 
puli  off  his  hat  in  honour  of  Sir  Francis.  In  the 
Sir  Francis  mean  time,  Sir  Francis’s  declaration,  that  he  would 
Burdett  not  submit  unless  to  superior  force,  was  thought  suf- 
forehand  ^c'cnt  causc  f°r  assembling  the  cabinet,  and  an  order 
< .irrie'u  to  wa*  transmitted  from  the  war  office  to  summon  every 
she  Tower,  regiment  within  three  days  march  of  the  capital.  A 
little  before  11  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  the 
serjeant  at  arms  (accompanied  by  messengers,  police 
officers,  and  a large  military  force,)  broke  by  force 
into  the  baronet’s  house.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
family,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  serjeant,  asked 
by  what  authority  he  entered  his  dwelling.  The 
serjeant  produced  the  speaker’s  warrant,  which  the 
other  persisted  in  refusing  to  obey.  He  commanded 
them  to  desist  in  the  king’s  name,  and  called  upon 
the  sheriff  for  his  aid.  It  was  answered,  that  the 
sheriff  was  not  there.  Sir  Francis  then  said,  that 
they  should  not  take  him,  but  by  force  j he  was  ac- 
cordingly taken  with  a shew  of  force  to  a glass  coach 
which  was  in  waiting  for  the  purpose.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower,  guarded  by  an  immense  military 
Tumults  in  force.  The  capture  having  been  made  at  an  earlier 
Louden.  j,our  the 'crowd  had  expected,  he  had  passed 
from  his  house  in  Piccadilly  up  Albemarle  street,  be- 
fore a cry  was  6ct  up  “ they  have  taken  him,  they 
tape  dragged  him  out  of  his  house  !”  The  cry  soon 
spread  far  and  wide  $ and  before  the  carriage  had 
. reached  the  Tower,  the  mob  had  blocked  up  the 

Minories  and  all  the  streets  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  cavalry  to  clear  the  way  for  his  re- 
ception. This  was  effected  with  much  tumult,  but 
happily  with  no  bloodshed.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
Tower,  some  of  the  mob  rushed  within  the  paling, 
and  even  pelted  the  cavalry,  who,  in  their  turn,  cut 
at  them  with  their  swords ; but  still  without  the  loss 
of  lives.  On  the  return  of  the  military,  however,  the 
insults  of  the  mob  provoked  them  to  fire  some  shots, 
and  several  lives  were  lost  among  the  populace. 
Some  of  the  sufferers,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  were 
not  among  the  actual  rioters,  and  the  coroners,  who 
made  an  inquest,  returned  a verdict  of,  wilful  murder 
against  a life-guardsman  unknown.  Every  part  of 
tne  town  was,  on  Monday  night,  paraded  by  troops, 
cannon  were  planted  in  several  of  the  squares  and 
, streets,  all  the  barracks  and  depots  were  tilled  with 
soldiers,  and  guards  were  mounted  in  private  houses. 

The  important  subject  which  now  agitated  the 


public  mind,  obviously  contained  two  question*, —the  bw. 
particular  right  of  the  house  over  its  own  members, 
and  their  general  right  to  commit  a subject.  Bat 
these  questions  had  a connection  which  identified  ',,u 
them  in  actual  discussion ; and  as  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
den opposed  the  speaker’s  warrant  on  the  broadest 
supposition  of  its  illegality,  his  case  needed  no  dis- 
tinction from  that  of  Gale  Jones,  except  in  the  ag- 
gravation of  bis  house  having  been  entered  by  force. 

While  the  extreme  parties  in  politics  recriminated 
on  each  other  the  blame  of  the  bloodshed  which  it 
had  occasioued,  they  respectively  congratulated  their., 
selves  on  its  issue.  Ministers,  that  they  had  establish, 
ed  the  privilege ; and  the  party  of  Burdett,  that  he  had 
to  boldly,  however  unsuccessfully,  resisted  an  act 
which  they  deemed  tyranuical. 

But  the  extreme  parties  gained  a temporary  advan- 
tage by  the  dispute,  which  was  of  more  importance 
to  them  than  the  settlement  of  a point  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  popularity  of  such  a politician  as  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  was  not  calculated  to  ride  on  calm 
water — it  was  kept  alive  by  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, which  were  now  excited  most  tempestuously 
to  his  advautage.  Ministers  had  also  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  attention  being  recalled  from 
the  late  Walchcren  expedition,  and  of  seeing  the  con- 
stitutional Whigs  divided  on  this  occasion.  Many 
of  their  most  respectable  opponents,  disgusted  at  the 
insults  which  were  offered  to  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  thought  themselves  called  upon  to 
support  the  dignity  of  parliament,  and  spoke  of  ral- 
lying round  the  constitution.  Others  entertaining 
different  notions  of  the  real  rights  of  parliament, look 
the  popular  side  ; and,  in  point  of  legal  authority,  it  * 
appears  that  the  Whigs,  who  opposed  the  unlimited 
committing  privilege,  were  the  highest.  Respecting 
the  commitment  ofjones.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  expres*  Opui«  i 
sed  the  strongest  doubts  of  the  right  of  the  house  to*rSs» 
interfere  in  such  an  instance,  f 44  He  doubted  whether 
they  had  a right  to  commit  for  a breach  of  privilege  |t|ipwwti 
in  the  case  of  a libel,  on  the  conduct  of  one  of  thru 
own  members.  He  thought  the  house  had  a right 
to  commit  in  a great  many  cases  ; such  as  where  their 
roceedings  were  interrupted)  where  the  people,  by 
rising  or  otherwise,  insulted* members  coming  to  the 
house  j where  they  threatened  members,  if  they  voted 
on.a  particular  side ; aud  in  many  cases  of  the  like  na- 
ture. But  he  made  a distinction  between  libels  pub- 
lished on  the  past  conduct  of  members,  and  proceed- 
ings still  going  on  in  the  house.  In  the  latter  case, 
be  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  right  of  comnuttiof ; 
because  the  house  acted  as  their  own  counsel,  jury, 
and  judge  ; because  they  were  the  accusers  and  the 
punishers.  They  began  by  reading  the  paper,  ud 
they  coucluded  by  ordering  the  party  away  without 
hearing  him.  Would  any  court  of  law  act  in  tbat 
way  ? The  house  were  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the 
fact,  and  the  party  was  committed  during  their  plea- 
sure without  any  appeal.  But  all  this  was  only  from 
necessity  ; and  when  the  necessity  ceased,  the  power 
also  ceased  with  it.  This  was  the  doctrine  held  and 
started  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  in  the  caseri 


t Sir  Samuel  Rotxuiiy’s  speech,  5ih  of  April  1310. 
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Prham.  Mr  Crosby,  who  was  corrmitted,  as  a member  of  that 
-v— ■ * house,  for  a breach  of  its  privileges.  The  court  of 
f!r**GvI!I.  cominon  pleas  could  not  give  any  relief,  because  it 
did  not  know  what  were  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  chief  justice  said  the  commit- 
ment was  lawful,  because  it  was  necessary  ; and  that 
shewed,  that  if  it  had  not  been  necessary,  it  would 
not  have  been  legal.  The  house  had  been  told  of 
precedents  and  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law.  Of 
those  which  had  been  mentioned,  the  first  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  Tudors,  and  that  was  not  a time  (he 
thought)  to  which  the  house  should  refer  in  defence 
of  its  own  privileges,— a time  when  the  house  were 
told,  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  that  they  were 
not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state  ; and  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  repeatedly  told  the  house,  that  they  were 
not  to  proceed  any  further  in  such  and  such  cases. 
The  case  of  Arthur  Hall  had  been  referred  to  in 
1580;  was  it  any  thing  like  the  commitment  of  the 
house  ? No  ; the  sentence  was  to  -pay  500  merks,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  six  months  or  longer,  till  he  made  a 
retraction.  Was  there  any  thing  similar  between  the 
cases  ? Could  the  house  now  commit  for  an  indefinite 
time,  or  for  six  months  ? Can  it  impose  a fine,  as 
was  done  in  those  days  ? He  could  himself  cite  many 
cases,  in  which  the  house  had,  in  those  times,  made 
commitments  of  a most  extraordinary  nature,  and 
sentenced  men  to  as  extraordinary  punishments. 
There  was  one,  of  patting  two  men  back  to  back 
upon  a horse,  and  leading  them  through  the1  streets, 
with  a particular  mark  upon  them.  There  was  ano- 
ther, in  which  a new  and  extraordinary  punishment 
had  been  invented  by  the  house  for  the  particular 
offence.  But  were  cases  like  these  to  be  etted  as  pre- 
cedents on  the  present  occasion  ? He  was  astonished 
to  see  it  attempted..  With  respect  to  the  case  of 
Arthur  Hall,  Mr  Hatsel  takes  notice  of  it  in  his  book 
of  Parliamentary  Cases,  and  sAys,  that  it  was  after- 
wards declared  to  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
house.  These  were,  in  fact,  not  deserving  the  name 
of  precedents;  but  were  mere  exercises  of  authority, 
for  precedents  arr  only  the  decisions  of  a legal  judge. 
The  house  had  also  in  later  times  carried  their  au- 
thority very  high,  in  the  resolutions  which  they  from 
time  to  time  passed.  There  was  a resolution  of  the 
house,  March  8th  1701*1  that  no  man,  who  had  been 
committed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  should  dare 
to  sue  for  a habeas  corpus  ; but  the  resolutions  of 
the  house  were  not  the  laws  of  the  house.” 

, prjmci.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  speaker  having  informed 
jrdett  the  house,  that  he  had  received  two  papers  and  let- 

an  ters  from  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  of  an  action  which 

tion  the  baronet  meant  to  institute  against  him  in  the 

airut  the  £ourt  0f  King's  Bench  the  ensuing  term  ; a select 

e er‘  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 

ceedings which  had  already  past,  and  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  future,  respecting  the  letter  and  no- 
tice of  Sir  Francis.  On  the  11th  the  committee 
brought  up  their  report,  and,  through  their  chair- 
man, moved  that  the  speaker  and  seijeant  at  arms 


should  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  and  plead  to  the  said  actions ; and  that  the 
attorney-general  should  be  inftructed  to  defend  the 
speaker  and  serjeant  at  arms.*  In  the  debate  which 
ensued  on  this  report,  while  the  high  legal  authority 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  opposed  to  ministers,  Mr 
Ponsonby,  who  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  spoke  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
parliamentary  commitment,  though  he  severely  bla- 
med the  administration  for  bringing  the  house  into 
its  present  difficulty,  by  having  brought  their  real 
privileges  to  an  unnecessary  trial.  Since  the  busi- 
ness, however,  had  proceeded  so  far,  he  thought  the 
house  could  not  retract  from  maintaining  their  rights. 

The  two  houses  of  parliament,  he  satd,  were  the  sole 
judges  of  their  own  privileges.  No  court  in  the 
country,  however  respectable  the  judges,  could,  or 
ought  to  presume  to  meddle  with  the  decisions  of 
either  house.  That  was  the  first  principle  which  he 
should  maintain.  The  next  principle  was,  that  when- 
ever either  house  of  parliament  hat  declared  its  pri- 
vileges, the  courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  pay  respect 
and  obedience  to  them.  He  quoted  Lord  Hale, 
who  asserts,  that  the  law  and  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment  were  founded  on  the  law  of  the  land,  ana  must 
be  taken  as  such  j that  parliament  cannot  be  adjud-  utn\yjt 
ged  by  any  other  court ; and  that  the  judges  of  the 
land  had  so  confessed  in  many  instances.  This  opi- 
nion Lord  Hale  took  from  Sir  Edward  Coke  ; and 
both  agreed  in  distinctly  stating,  that  the  law  of  par- 
liament was  not  merely  so,  but  confessedly  lex  terror. 
Blackstone  also  had  said,  that  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament were  large  and  indefinite,  and  stated,  that  r.o 
court  could  interfere  with  the  decisions  of  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Robert  Atkins,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
common  pleas,  says  expressly,  that  the  power  of  par- 
liament consists  of  three  heads  : a legislative,  a judi- 
cial, and  a counselling  power  ; and  that  they  have  the 
right  of  exercising  the  judicial  power  in  defence  of 
their  own  privileges.  In  a case  of  disputed  privi- 
lege, it  is  true,  Judge  Holt  had  given  as  his  opinion, 
that  if  the  right  of  privilege  in  all  questions  was  to 
be  admitted,  parliament  would  set  no  limits,  and  the 
people's  liberties  mi^ht  be  invaded.  To  that  opi- 
nion the  other  eleven  judges  replied,  that  it  was  true : 
but  still  there  was  no  limit  to  their  authority j for 
the  law  of  the  land  trusted  that  they  would  not  mis- 
use their  privileges.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  things,  there  never  was  a government  in  which 
some  discretionary  power  was  not  invested.  It  must 
subsist  somewhere.  If  the  judges  of  the  Jand  were 
guilty  of  malversation  in  their  judicial  capacity,  the 
house  could  punish  them  ; but  where  was  the  higher 
authority  than  parliament  ? There  was  none.  It 
might  be  said  that  parliament  was  responsible.  So 
they  were  to  the  people.  If  the  house  acted  wrong, 
the  people  had  their  redresa  by  election  ; and,  when 
the  appeal  was  made,  they  might  remedy  the  mis- 
chief which  the  former  house  had  created,  by  elect- 
ing other  members  in  their  room.  The  remedy  was 
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" The  effect  of  these  motions  was,  that  the  speaker  and  serjeant  should  plead  in  bar  to  the  said  actions,  L e.  that  through 
the  attorney-general  they  should  go  Into  court,  and  put  in  the  plea,  that  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Common*  were  con- 
cerned ; that  the  house  was  sitting,  and  ordered  certain  acts  to  be  done  ; that  he,  as  speaker,  had  enforced  those  orders ; that 
he  did  so  by  their  authority ; and  that  having  done  so  by  the  order  of  the  bouse,  he  pleaded  in  bar,  and  denied  the  authority 
of  Ihe  court  to  interfere. 
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lcftain.  not  to  be  found  in  an  attempt  to  take  away  their 
•"V™  privileges.  As  to  what  had  been  said  about  Magna 
Chnrta , and  that  no  man  could  legally  be  imprisoned 
- ‘ * by  the  law  of  the  land,  unless  tried  by  his  peers,  it 
might  as  well  be  said,  that  many  of  the  laws  were 
contrary  to  Magna  Charta  ; for  instance,  the  canon 
and  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Magna  Charta  ; but  nevertheless  they  are  the  lex 
terra: , a *d  from  immemorial  usage,  as  much  as  if  en- 
tered in  Magna  Charta.  The  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, acted  upon  from  time  immemorial,  were  as 
much  tne  kx  terra:  as  any  of  the  written  laws ; but 
then  it  had  osen-  said,  that  the  house  could  not  com- 
mit Libellers  to  prison,  because  they  would  become 
judges,  jurors,  and  executioners,  in  their  own  cause, 
and  Magna  Charta  would  not  permit  this.  But  did 
it  ever  occur  to  the  modern  writers,  who  threw  out 
such  an  opinion,  when  they  saw  daily  the  judges  of 
the  land  punish  persons  for  contempt  of  court,  by 
committing  them  to  prison,  that  the  judges  were 
then  judges,  jurors,  and  executioners,  in  their  own 
cause.  The  judges  exercised  that  mixed  right,  and 
who  could  question  it  ? Was  it  to  be  expected, 
that  the  judges  would  wait  for  a trial  by  jury  before 
they  could  punish  for  a contempt  of  their  authority  l 
Were  they  to  stand  waiting  at  the  door  of  a grand 
jury  room,  waiting  for  their  finding  a bill,  subject  all 
the  time  to  the  virulence  of  popular  clamour,  and 
without  remedy  perhaps,  for  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen 
montlu,  until  relieved  by  the  verdict  of  a jury?  The 
privileges  of  parliament,  he  said,  were  not  inroads  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  its  safeguards.  The 
•ommons,  who  represented  the  people,  were  their 
natural  guardians,  and  their  interests  were  identified. 
The  people,  he  might  be  told,  would  not  bear  the 
exercise  of  those  privileges  } but  our  ancestors,  cer- 
tainly as  high  mettled,  as  watchful  of  liberty  as  the 
present  generation,  had  borne  them,  when  they  de- 
clared, that  one  power  and  privilege  vested  ip  the 
commons  defended  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It 
had  been  argued,  that  the  crown  would  protect  the 
people’s  rights.  What ! in  a constitution  framed  like 
ours,  was  the  crown  to  be  the  defender  of  the  peo- 
ple's freedom  ? No  * for  (with  personal  reverence 
to  the  reigning  monarch ) the  crown  was  disposed  to 
be  (though  not  essentially)  the  enemy  of  liberty. 
Why  else  were  there  checks  put  upon  it,  but  that  it 
was  natural  for  man  possessed  of  power  to  dislike 
controul  ? Had  the  history  of  England  exhibited 
the  crown  as  the  defender  of  the  people's  rights  ? 
If  at  any  time  it  should  be  found,  that  the  house  was 
too  much  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  the 
remedy  was  easy,  it  was  only  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  it ; but  never  let  discretionary  power  be 
wrested  from  it.  If  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  are 
to  decide  on  this  question  of  privilege,  they  might 
,wkh  equal  propriety  decide  on  all  the  privileges  of 
the  house,  if  called  in  question.  If  the  serjeant  at 
arms  was  intrusted  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
house,  and  the  person  on  whom  they  were  to  be  ex- 
ecuted chose  to  resist,  and  to  beat  the  seneant,  or 
tho  messenger,  and  actions  were  to  be  entered  against 
the  party  offending,  the  person  might  say,  why,  your 
officer  behaved  impertinently,  ana  I beat  him;  and 
then  the  law  courts  must  decide  on  this,  and  all  the 
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privileges.  Was  public  opinion  (he  asked)  to  be  Bnu* 
the  limiter  of  the  judicature  of  the  house  ? One  po- 
litician  would  abridge  them  of  one  privilege,  another 
of  another,  till,  between  factions  bidding  agau>»t 
each  other  at  the  auction  of  popularity,  the  bouie 
would  have  no  privilege  left.” 

The  motion  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  then  put  and  carried.  It  vu 
next  moved  and  carried,  that  the  attorney -general  be 
directed  to  defend  the  speaker  and  the  seijeant  at 
arms  against  this  action.  Mr  Wynne  ruse  to  inquire, 
whether,  in  future,  it  was  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, that  any  body  might  bring  actions  of  this  sort 
against  the  house,  without  fear  of  its  exercising  the 
privilege  of  commitment.  A recent  case  had  been 
determined  before  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  a ques- 
tion  of  privilege,  which  he  therefore  considered  as 
analogous  to  the  present.  A Mr  Hesse,  a justice  of 
peace,  had  acted  under  the  immediate  orders  of  that 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  suppresiog  a riot.  An  ac- 
tion at  law  had  been  brought  against  him  for  his 
conduct  { but  the  House  of  Lords  committed  both 
the  principal  and  his  agent,  and  would  not  consent 
to  release  them,  until  they  gave  Mr  Hesse  a dis- 
charge from  his  action.  Was  the  house  now  to  be 
understood  as  abandoning  that  course  of  proceeding  l 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  that  he  was 
not  then  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  the  general 
question  { but  he  would  say,  that,  in  every  pirticubr 
case,  he  thought  the  house  was  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  exercise  its  own  discretion  ; and,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  best  discretion  and  judgment,  he  did  not  ibiak 
that  it  was  necessary  to  commit  the  age  at  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  Mr  Grattan  brought  for-  Msnlr 
ward  a new  motion  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics.  We  have  noticed,  in  a former 
part  of  the  history,  how  strong  a prospect  (a  pros-  ^ 
pect  coming  near,  if  it  did  not  amount  to,  an  abso- 
lute pledge)  of  Catholic  emancipation  had  bets 
held  out  at  the  time  of  the  union,  to  conciliate  s 
larger  portion  of  the  Irish  to  that  measure.  Two 
years  alter  the  union,  Mr  Pitt,  when  leaving  office, 
had  declared  his  opinion,  that  an  extension  of  the 
rights  of  Protestants  to  Catholics,  was  as  innocent 
and  safe  after  the  union,  as  it  had  been  dangerous  be- 
fore it. 

Of  the  cause,  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  there  at pee> 
is  not  one  name  which  has  been  loved  in  our  own  . 

times,  or  will  be  revered  hereafter,  by  any  sect  or  ‘ ^ 

school  of  politicians,  which  is  not  ranked  among  ^er 
its  supporters.  In  times  when  Popery  was  stifl 
formidable,  Locke  and  Judge  Blackstone  had  anti- 
cipated the  time  and  circumstances  for  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  toleration,  which  time  and  circumstances 
were  now  arrived.  In  latter  times,  Adam  Smith 
had  pleaded  in  their  favour  { and  Dr  Johnson,  thirty 
years  ago,  had  pronounced,  that  those  who  wouW 
cry,  No  Popery,  in  these  days,  would  have  cried.  Fire, 
in  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Pitt,  Fox,  Grenville, 
and  Windham  himself,  men  who  differed  in  their 
views  of  all  other  reforms,  coincided  in  this  one. 
Within  the  pale  of  the  English  ckureh,  the  cause 
of  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  approved  by  no 
less  authorities  than  a Watson,  a Paley,  and  a Ba* 
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Britiin.  thane.  It  was  not  indeed  easy  to  answer  the  argu- 
v..— v—,  which  abstract  justice  had  to  plead  in  favour 

1 ^ Catholics ; and  arguments*  too,  which  the 

* ' dangers  of  the  country,  and  considerations  of  policy, 
eeery  day  multiplied  and  confirmed.  The  exclusion 
of  a fiftn  part  of  our  whole  population  from  the 
possibility  of  rising  to  high  and  important  situations 
in  the  country,  is  an  injury  to  the  empire,  which  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  talents  which  might  spring  from 
•uch  a mass  of  population.  It  is  an  insult  to  that 
excluded  population,  which  extends  still  wider  than 
the  injuryr  It  saps  the  foundation  of  their  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  or,  at  least,  gives  us  a weaker  right 
to  expect  them.  It  turns  the  heart  and  the  eye  of 
the  degraded  Catholics  towards  that  Catholic  enemy 
of  the  country,  who  has  ao  interest  and  pretext  to 
offer  his  aid  for  obtaining  to  them  all  the  rights  which 
their  own  government  deiues.  It  deprives  Pro- 
testantism itself  of  the  surest  triumph  over  Catho- 
licism— of  reformation.  It  keeps  the  Catholic  more 

suspected,  consequently  more  degraded,  and  conse- 
quently more  bigotted  and  averse  to  the  purer  creed 
of  Christiantty. 

X From  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  that  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  popery  seems  to  have  been  considered,  rather  as  a 
crime,  for  which  individuals  convicted  of  any  overt -act  were  subjected  to  punishment,  than  as  a system  of  faith  which  the  more 
powerful  sect  were  solicitous  to  repressor  extinguish  by  durable  disqualifications.  To  celebrate  mass,  or  to  attend  it*  celebra- 
tion, were  offence*  punishable  by  lew  ; and  every  subject  was  liable  to  severe  and  unrattigable  penalties,  if  he  omitted  to  at- 
tend public, worship,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  established  church,  ooeo  at  least  on  every  Sunday.  Catholics,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  religious  rancour  of  those  times,  were  neither  excluded  from  the  legislature,  nor  exposed  to  any 
hardships  respecting  the  enjoyment  and  transference  of  their  po**e*«k) m»— o r the  economy  and  regulation  of  their  famines— 
or  their  personal  rights  and  immunities.  The  truth  is,  that  the  early  rigours  exercised  upon  the  Catholics,  were  rather  meant* 
as  preventative*  of  heresy  than  as  political  distinctions.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  laws  against  the  Catholics  were 
administered,  upon  the  whole,  with  mildness  and  forbearance ; in  England  and  In  Ireland  they  remained  almost  a dead  letter. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  however,  when  the  Protestants  obtained,  fur  the  first  time,  a decided  majority  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  they  were  occasionally  enforced  with  considerable  rigour.  Under  Charles,  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and 
the  authorised  enormities  of  the  English  settlers,  led  to  those  scenes  of  mbre  than  savage  devastation,  which  filled  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641.  From  that  period,  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country  by  Cromwell,  Ireland  was  a prey  to  the  most 
frightful  disorders,  allayed  occasionally  by  a military  despotism  nearly  as  terrible.  The  soldiery  of  Cromwell  settled  them- 
selves in  the  lands  of  which  they*had  dispossessed  their  opponents ; and,  at  the  Restoration,  the  act  of  settlement  confirmed 
this  desolating  ejectment,  by  warranting  the  absolute  transference  of  eight  millions  of  acres  from  Irish  Catholics  to  KogiisU 
Protestants. 

Such  was  the  state  of  servitude  and  penury  to  whieh  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  reduced  on  the  accession  of  James  l!# 
It  was  natural  to  imagine,  that,  with  the  known  dispositions  of  this  prince  in  favour  of  Popery,  he  would  endeavour,  anxious- 
ly and  effectually,  to  restore  the  political  preponderance  of  this  sect  in  Ireland.  Tyrconnel,  (ns  we  have  seen,)  a blind  and 
furious  bigot,  was  selected  as  the  instrument  for  obtaining  the  objects  of  the  king.  Except,  however,  the  disarming  of  the 
Protestant*,  the  dismissal  of  some  officers,  and  the  disbanding  of  four  thousand  soldiers  of  that  persuasion,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  very  severe  oppressions  were  exercised  by  .the  Catholics,  to  whom  a concurrence  of  circumstances  had  now  given  the 
right  of  tire  strongest.  Tyroonnel,  indeed,  had  formed  a scheme  for  calling  a parliament,  is  oeder  to  reverse  the  act  of  set- 
tlement ; but  he  was  opposed  so  strenuously  by  the  moderate  Catholics  in  the  king's  council,  that  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish his  project. 

William  III.,  called  upon  by  the  English  people  to  rescue  them  from  Popery  and  slavery,  came  over  from  a country  par^ 
tially  peopled  with  Catholics,  and  with  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  Catholics,  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of-a  Popish  prince  in 
England.  The  means  by  which  he  effected  the  deliverance  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to  deliver,  indicate  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  a tolerating  spirit.  The  liberties  of  a Protestant  mate  were  revived,  affirmed,  and  augmented,  b>  the  leader  of 
a Catholic  army  ; and  the  principles  of  our  constitution  were  framed  under  the  auspices  of  an  aid,  which  liberality  had  won 
•ver  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  was  natural  that,  in  this  struggtc,  the  Catholics  should  side  with  the  monarch,  in  whom  atl  their  expectations  wen? 
placed.  They,  accordingly,  made  every  effort  to  sustain  the  fallen  fortunes  of  James  ; and  it  was  not  until  1691  that  the  Pro- 
testant government  obtained  the  full  resumption  and  recognition  of  its  ascendancy,  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  By  the  ar- 
ticles of  that  treaty,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  “ the  Roman  Catholics  should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland ; or,  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; and  their  majesties, 
as  soon  as  they  can  summon  a parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  farther 
security  in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion.” 

In  direct  defiance  of  this  solemn  pledge,  in  peremptory  violation  of  the  sacred  conditions,  on  the  faith  of  which  tho  instru- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  submission  of  the  Irish  people,  three  years  had  scarce  elapsed,  when  the  famous  act  for  preventing 
the  growth  of  popery  was  passed  by  the  English  parliament.  The  history  of  this  act,  though  related  by  a crowd  of  respectable 
authorities,  should  nevertheless  be  perpetually  repeated.  When  evils  subsist  for  our  shame,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should 
subsist  for  our  instruction. 

A party,  in  England,  were  in  violent  opposition  to  the  government  of  WitHam,  whose  principles,  and,  of  course,  those  of 
hi*  ministers,  were  known  to  be  enlightened  and  tolerant.  The  opposition  party  resolved  to  make  the  king  outrage  hi*  princi- 
ples, or  subject  himself  to  the  odium  of  protecting  popery.  In  order  to  effect  their  object;  they  purposely  brought  In  the  blit 


The  opponent*  of  emancipation  answer,  that  the  Britafo. 
Catholics  have  foil  toleration  for  their  religion ; they  v“— ' *v— — * 
are  not  punished  for  going  to  mass,  nor  obstructed 
in  the  performance  of  it.  To  this,  it  is  replied, 
that  a penal  law  against  Catholics,  is  still  a penal  Argument* 
law,  whether  it  enjoins  the  punishment  of  death  or  against 
of  fine  for  their  religion  ; and,  in  what  respects  is  Catholic 
the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  the  most  ho- 
nourable  offices  in  the 'law,  the  army,  the  corpora- 
tions, and  the  universities,  different  from  a penalty  ?£ 

The  right  of  aspiring  to  such  offices  is  inherent  in 
the  free  subject  ; it  is  not  conferred  by  acts  of  par- 
liament ; but  the  statute  which  takes  it  away,  is  as 
essentially  penal  as  if  it  deprived  the  subject  of  his 
personal  liberty,  or  of  any  other  right.  The  third  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  is,  that  the  Catholics  would  de- 
mand more  than  mere  right,  and  would  aim  at  religious 
supremacy  in  Ireland,  if  their  present  demands  were 
granted.  If  it  were  even  fair  to  deny  what  is  dir; 
for  fear  of  more  being  demanded,  it  could  be  easily 
proved,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  the  Catho- 
lics have  not  the  power  as  legislators  to  sway  the 
British  parliament,  and  their  attempting  it  by  force, 
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'Britain,  could  only  end  in  their  defeat.  But  it  is  pretended, 
— v~  that  the  principles  of  the  Catholics  unfit  them  for 
jXiOl  trusts  in  society  ; they  are  bound  to  persecute  ; they 
are  freed  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  can 
•purchase  absolution  from  all  offences  done  or  intend- 
ed, from  the  lowest  larceny  up  to  regicide.  This 
assertion  is  completely  without  foundation.  At  Mr 
Pitt*s  desire,  in  1769  and  1790,  the  six  Catholic  uni- 
versities of  Europe  were  consulted  upon  the  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  Church  with  respect  to  the  faith 
that  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  allegiance  to 
heretic  sovereigns.  The  university  of  Douay,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  university  of  Lou- 
vaine,  those  of  .\lcala,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  imputation  of  such 
. principles,  and  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope, 
gave  exactly  such  answers  as  Protestant  universities 
would  have  given,  had  they  been  consulted  by  Ca- 
tholics on  the  Protestant  opinions  respecting  murder, 
treason,  and  perjury. 

The  present  coronation  oath  is  another  argument 
with  the  anti-catholics.  But  the  coronation  oath 


was  framed  when  Catholics  sat  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  Ireland,  and  were  eligible  to  all  offices, 
civil  and  military.  The  oath  was  framed  in  the  first 
year  of  William  and  Mary,  and  Catholics  were  de- 
prived of  the  rights  which  they  arc  now  reclaiming, 
by  the  1st  and  2d  of  Queen  Anne.  This  is  a fact, 
and  it  is  a conclusive  one,  respecting  the  royal  oath. 

Unhappily,  although  the  arguments  for  the  cause 
Unreason*  were  so  strong,  a shield  of  temporary  evasion  from 
ih/catho-  t*lem  ka#  Ihsmi  afforded  to  their  enemies  by  the  Ca- 
lks in  rrfu*  tholics  themselves.  In  a cause  so  good,  it  was  in- 
sing the  deed  the  misconduct  of  partizans,  and  not  the  argu- 
king  a veto  ments  of  opponents,  that  was  most  to  be  dreaded, 
on  the  ap-  'The  original  managers  of  the  Catholic  cause  were 
S—  men  of  respectable  rank,  of  moderate  tempers,  and 
shop£  " »ound  abilities.  At  their  meeting  in  Dublin,  in 
January  1799,  (a  time  whrn  the  union  was  in  con- 
templation, and  when  a state  provision  for  the  Ca- 
thohe  clergy  was  actually  spoken  of  by  the  British 
government),  they  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  allow- 
ing the  King  (in  the  event  of  emancipation)  a veto 
over  the  appointment  of  their  bishops.  In  1808, 
previous  to  the  business  being  again  brought  forward 
in  parliament.  Dr  Milner,  the  avowed  agent  of  the 
Catholic  prelates,  renewed  the  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  bishops,  that,  emancipation  being 
granted,  they  would  in  future  supply  no  vacancy 


without  presenting  the  name  of  the  proposed  suocet-  £■***. 
sor  to  government ; and,  in  case  of  his  befog  obirct- 
ed  to,  to  present  another  and  another  name,  till  go*  r 
veroment  should  be  satisfied  with  the  loyally  of  the  1,ia 
nominee.  This  was  announced  in  parliament,  ar.<d 
immediately  became  the  subject  of  discussion  on  tbe 
other  side  of  the  water.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  most  respectable  among  the  Catboha 
were  at  any  time  averse  to  conceding  the  veto  ; bot 
there  had  risen  in  the  popular  meetings  of  this  body, 
as  there  ever  will  rise  in  popular  meetings,  a set  of 
rash,  turbulent,  and  ambitious  men,  whb  en  vied  the  con- 
fidence tnd  respect  due  to  the  superior  leaders.  The* 
demagogues,  attaching  to  their  party  aU  the  blot- 
ted and  disaffected  among  their  fellow-believen,  ratt- 
ed a cry  against  the  veto,  which  threatened  a achum 
in  the  Catholic  body,  and,  by  their  noise  and  actin- 
ty,  succeeded  in  intimidating  the  prelates  at  the  pro- 
spect of  such  a schism,  to  acquiesce  in  their  ab- 
surd opposition. 

The  unreasonableness  of  the  Catholics  in  refusing  Spent* 
this  concession,  as  a return  for  emancipation,  has  been  Mr  Cm 
acknowledged  by  their  Protestant  advocates ; but  Mr 
Grattan,  in  bringing  forward  his  present  motion, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  thatjoreign  influence,  the  ob- 
ject of  such  pretended  dread,  could  be  completely 
avoided,  by  another  mode  of  security,  viz.  domestic 
nomination.  Some  of  the  Irish  Catholics  had,  in 
fact,  virtually  agreed  to  the  principle.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  however,  tliat  the  Catholics  were  to 
come  and  make  their  offer  to  that  house.  Overcome 
them  by  justice  (said  Mr  Grattan),  not  by  standing 
out  upon  terms;  eive  them  their  just  right  in  the 
first  instance  ; — make  it  an  article,  if  yon  choose, 
that  they  shall  not  elect  foreign  bishops  ; — but,  at  all 
events,  act  justly.  But  the  Protestant  friends  of  Cs- 
tholic  emancipation,  while  they  saw  with  grief  that 
the  Catholics  had  furnished  their  opponents  with  a 
pretext  for  refusing  the  claims,  did  not  consider  tbe 
concessions  of  emancipation,  even  without  a veto,  to 
be  half  so  dangerous  as  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

It  must  be  noticed,  that,  at  present,  we  do  not  pos- 
sess the  veto.  What  then  is  done  by  withholding  tbe 
rights  of  that  body,  but  continuing  the  danger  of 
their  disaffection,  without  gaining  tbe  veto?  Eman- 
cipation, or  no  emancipation,  the  veto  is  not  ours, 
until  the  Catholics  choose  to  grant  it.  But  the  Ca- 
tholics ought  to  grant  it.  True  ; but  ia  it  a matter 
of  indifference  that  the  Catholics  should  not  be  con- 


cluded <o,  which  they  filled  with  a variety  of  absurd  and  wicked  clauses,  that  the  ministry  might  be  compelled  to  risk  its  re- 
jection. The  court  party  seeing  through  thin  iniquitous  scheme,  determined  to  outwit  their  opponents,  by  sending  back  the 
bill  loadod  with  additional  absurdities,  that  its  loss  might  bo  imputed  to  the  original  framers.  They,  finding  their  follies  re- 
turned upon  their  hands,  flung  them  bock  upon  their  adversaries.  And  thus  this  flagitious  act.  glutted  with  the  rival  meat- 
ments  and  united  injustice  of  two  parties,  neither  of  which  intended  it  to  pass,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  legislature,  contrary 
to  the  real  wish  of  all  branches  of  it,  and  of  all  the  parties  that  composed  it.  In  this  manner  were  the  liberties  and  fortune! 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  squandered  away.  This  is,  at  least,  tbe  history  of  the  English  act,  which  was  the  avowed  mcdrl 
,of  that  which  was  afterwards  passed  in  Ireland.  By  this,  abominable  act,  and  the  statutes  which  were  subsequently  framed, 
the  Catholics  were  completely  excluded  from  every  constitutional  advantage,  reward,  or  immunity,  excepting  the  elective  fran- 
chise. Of  this,  too,  they  were  deprived,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  by  the  action  of  a new  policy  on  the  part  of  England,  the 
great  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  independent  Irish  interest. 

From  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  to  the  present  time,  our  legislative  annals  can  boast  of  a scries  of  wise  and  liberil 
concessions  to  the  Catholics;  but  they  are  still  excluded  by  statute  front  all  office*  in  the  law,  from  all  commands  in  the  army, 
from  all  employments  connected  with  the  actual  government  and  regulation  of  the  state,  from  sitting  in  parliament,  from  bold- 
ing corporate  situations,  fltc.  No  Catholic  can  present  to  a living ; though  Dissenters  and  even  Jews  are  entitled  to  thb  pri- 
vilege. The  qualification  of  a Catholic  juror  is  made  higher  than  that  of  Protestants,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  undent  ewh  » 
allowed,  except  to  those  who  shall  conform  to  the  oath,  and  declaration,  prescribed  by  13th  and  14th  George  III.  cap  S. 
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ciliated  r If  the  Hoaie  of  Commons  (said  Mr  Poo* 
*;*-*-—*  sonby,  in  supporting  the  motion)  expected  great 
C,Wla  * concew‘ons  ^rom  *he  Catholics,  they  should  at  least 
U begin  by  making  small  ones  themselves.  But  it  was 
Sperch  of  evident,  that  veto  or  no  veto,  arrangement  or  no  ar- 
Mr  Pon-  rangemcot,  the  party  in  power  were  determined  to 
wobj.  concede  nothing.  To  insinuate  that  concessions  were 
refused,  because  no  distinct  offer  had  been  made  by 
the  Catholics,  was  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  Those 
who  said  so,  had  the  words  on  their  lips,  bat  not  the 
meaning  in  their  hearts.  All  that  was  demanded  was, 
to  go  into  a committee  on  the  subject.  Would  it  be 
said,  that  the  house  ought  never  to  go  into  the  con- 
sideration of  a petition  like  that  of  the  Catholics, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of 
the  claims  of  the  petitioners  ? Let  us  contemplate 
the  situation  of  Europe.  The  greatest  warrior  and 
politician  who  had  ever  lived,— a man  whose  ambition 
is  as  gigantic  as  his  views, — sways  against  us  the  sub- 
servient energies  of.  a people,  ambitious  like  himself, 
and  whose  ruling  national  passion  is  to  put  England 
down,  that  they  may  reign  the  triasters  of  the  world. 
With  this  power  to  contend  with,  would  it  not  be 
sound  discretion  to  look  to  our  own  resources  ? and 
when  a committee  is  required  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  60  great  a share  of  our  population,  is 
it  the  answer  of  statesmen,  to  say  to  those  who  plead 
for  the  petition,  **  you  are  not  empowered  to  make 
certain  arrangements,  and  we  will  therefore  not  in- 
quire into  the  propriety  of  conceding  any  thing  ?” 
Is  it  wise  to  tell  the  Catholics  that  they  are  to  make 
all  the  advances,  and  then  to  sit  silently  and  sullenly 
to  receive  them  ? The  legislature  ougnt  to  make  the 
advances,  for  they  possess  the  power  of  doing  so ; 
and,  viewing  the  matter  not  as  a theologian  and  a re- 
ligionist, but  as  a statesman,  it  would  be  wi?e  to  do 
so.  Force  can  never  secure  Ireland  : It  had  been 
tried  for  centuries  j and,  at  this  very  time,  Great 
Britain  is  not  more  secure  of  Ireland  than  in  the  most 
troublesome  times.  To  render  her  tranquil,  licr  de- 
mands ought  at  least  to  be  listened  to. 

?ech  of  Another  parliamentary  advocate  for  the  Catholics, 
Hutch-  declared,  in  still  stronger  terms,  his  opinion,  that  the 
>n-  veto  was  not  a necessary  stipulation.  This  veto,  said 
Mr  C.  Hutchinson,  is  a mere  stalking  horse,— the 
plea  of  desertion  from  the  Catholic  cause.  On  what 

Strand  was  it  required  ? Was  the  loyalty  of  the 
atholic  hierarchy  impeached,  or  impeachable  ? He 
would  challenge  any  man  to  produce  a single  instance 
of  disaffection  among  the  Catholic  bishops an  in- 
stance in  which  they  had  acted,  or  attempted  to  act, 
against  the  government.  On  the  contrary,  their  fi- 
delity to  the  state  was  so  conspicuous,— their  exer- 
tion in  support  of  the  government  so  signal,  during 
the  trying  period  of  the  insurrection,  that  they  were 


denounced,  among  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  as  the  Britain, 
Orange  hishope— as  strenuous  advocates  for  the  views  — y— 

of  government.  Why  then  demand  any  additional  Gtoaoxlll. 
pledge  of  loyalty  from  such  men  ? Mr  Grattan’s 
motion  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  213  against 
109- 


The  friends  of  parliamentary  reform  were  not  dis-  Mr  Brand’s 
couraged  by  the  defeat  which  Mr  Curwen’s  bill  had  motioQ  for 
received  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  2 1st  of  May, 

Mr  Brand  made  a motion  in  the  house  for  a commit-  SJJ*” 
tee  to  consider  of  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  re- 
specting a reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 

In  a summary  statement  of  his  plan,  be  stated  his  ob- 
jects to  be,  that  parliament  should  exercise  a right, 
which  it  certainly  could  constitutionally  exercise,  of 
disfranchising  those  boroughs  in  which  the  members 
were  returned  by  the  nomination  of  individuals,  and, 
as  the  members  of  the  house  would  be  diminished  in 


that  proportion,  to  tranfer  the  right  of  returning  such 
members  to  populous  towns.  In  counties,  be  would 
leave  the  elective  franchise  as  it  now  stands,  with  the 
freeholders,  merely  adding  the  copyholders  to  the 
number  of  the  electors.  He  proposed  to  assimilate 
the  mode  of  voting  in  Scotland  to  that  in  England. 
As  to  the  state  of  representation  in  Ireland,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  propose  any  change.  He  Bhould, 
however,  bring  that  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  the  committee,  if  his  motion  should  be  successful 
He  proposed  triennial  parliaments,  and  although  the 
disfranchised  boroughs  had,  in  point  of  right,  no 
claim  to  compensation,  he  should,  however,  vote  for 
their  receiving  it.  In  changing  the  duration  of  par- 
liament, he  foresaw  immense  difficulties,  unless  a con- 
current change  were  to  be  made  in  making  the  re- 
turns. He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  votes  should 
be  taken  by  districts, f instead  of  the  returns  being 
made  by  districts.  There  was  one  remaining  point 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house.  The  number  of  persons  holding  places  and 
seats  in  that  house,  was  an  evil  which  required  a re- 
medy. He  would  not  propose  to  exclude  all  persons 
who  held  offices,  but  all  who  held  them  without  re- 
sponsibility. The  people,  said  Mr  Brand,  wish  for 
a moderate  reform  ; it  is  their  right,  and  if  it  is  refu- 
sed, thry  will  endeavour  to  assert  it.  There  must 
be  either  a reform,  or  a military  government. 

The  points  and  the  facts  so  often  asserted  and  de- 
nied, were  largely  discussed  in  this  new  trial  of  the 

fucstion.  The  accustomed  argument  of  the  fate  of 
ranee  was  not  forgotten  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
enemies  of  reform.  In  answer  to  this  admonition,  Mr 
Whitbread  said,  what  has  been  the  fate  of  other  na- 
tions who  neglected  the  means  of  national  safety  ?* 
Did  Prussia  reform  ? Did  Austria  redress  ihe  peo- 
ple’s grievances  ? Why  has  Spain  been  the  theatre  uf 


^ To  exemplify  this  opinion,  Mr  Brand  referred  to  the  county  which  he  represented  (Hertfordshire).  If  there  were  four  mem- 
bers to  be  returned,  and  if  they  were  to  be  returned  by  districts,  that  would  throw  the  whole  of  the  representation  into  the  four 
principal  towns  ol  the  county.  The  freeholders  of  the  town  would  uniformly  prevail  over  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  because 
they  would  almost  always  outnumber  them  at  an  election.  This  would  be  to  commute  the  county  for  the  borough  election. 
But  if  tbe  votes  were  taken  by  districts,  it  would  save  much  expence,  and  favour  the  pretensions  of  many,  who  nt  present  are 
deterred,  by  a consideration  of  the  cxpencc,  from  offering  themselves  as  candidates.  Nothing  need  prevent  the  sheriffs  from 
taking  the  votes  throughout  the  different  districts,  without  subjecting  the  candidate  to  the  ex  peace  of  bringing  up  tbe  free- 
holder?* from  the  extremities  of  the  county  to  the  place  of  election.  The  votes  might  aim  be  collected  throughout  the  differ- 
ent parishes  in  populous  towns.  Unless  some  such  arrangements  should  be  made,  Mr  Brand  conceived  that  it  would  be  impas- 
sible to  establish  triennial  parliaments,  without  producing  mischiefs  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency- 
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havoc  and  devastation  ? Were  their  miseries  to  be 
traced  to  the  experiment  of  reform  ? Or  rather,  was 
it  not  the  effect  of  the  resistance  with  which  their  re- 
spective governments  treated  every  proposition  of  re- 
dress and  amelioration  ? Had  Sicily  reformed  ? and 
what,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  assistance  of  Great 
Britain,  will  be  its  fate,  unless  that  government  shall 
be  wise  enough  to  accede  to  the  reasonable  wishes  of 
the  people  ? Subjugated  Europe  had  fallen,  not  be- 
cause she  made  rash  experiments  on  her  systems  of 
government,  but  by  sanctifying  every  abuse,  and  per- 
tinaciously refusing  to  accede  to  the  just  desires  of 
the  people.  She  destroyed  the  moral  energies,  and, 
thougli  she  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  her  defenders,  there  remained  nothing  of 
influence  over  their  hearts,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  enemy.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  23i  to  115.  » 

Among  the  prominent  events  of  the  session,  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  mentioning  the  report  of 
the  bullion  committee.  The  restriction  of  cash  pay- 
ments imposed  upon  the  bank  in  1797*  have  been  no- 
ticed  in  the  events  of  that  year.  Since  that  period, 
the  paper  money,  not  only  of  the  bank  of  England, 
but  of  the  country  banks,  had  multiplied  so  rapidly) 
the  value  of  that  paper  money  had  so  much  diminish- 
ed in  relation  to  tnc  price  of  all  articles  of  life ; the 
market  price  of  gold  had  risen  so  much  above  its 
mint- price,  and  coin  and  bullion  had  become  bo  scarce, 
that  these  concurring  appearances  were  naturally  held 
in  the  general  opinion,  as  cause  and  effect.  It  had 
been  indeed  predicted  by  many,  that  the  dispensation 
fronj  cash  payments  permitted  to  the  bank,  would 
produce  the  effect  of  depreciating  paper  by  its  abun- 
dance, and  of  raising  the  relative  price  of  gold  in  pro- 
portion, bv  offering  temptations  to  melt  the  coin,  and 
to  export  both  coin  and  bullion  | — but  these  predic- 
tions were  disregarded  in  1797,  by  many  who  now 
thought  more  seriously  on  the  subject,  f or  who  did 
not  imagine  that  the  restriction  act  would  be  suffered 
to  be  so  long  in  force.  A committee  during  the  last 
session,  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  high 
price  of  gold  bullion,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  to  point  out  a 
remedy.  The  report  of  the  bullion  committee  was 
given  m on  the  8th  of  June.  They  first  inquire  into 
the  price  of  bullion,  and  find,  that  a guinea  itworth 
about  23  shillings  of  paper  money ; and  this  de&ree  of 
depreciation  of  paper  currency  is  confirmed  by  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  which  are  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  against  England,  though  the  real  exchange 
would  at  present  otherwise  be  in  her  favour.  **  It 
results  from  this  unnatural  state  of  things,  that  while 
a good  guinea  can  only  be  current  at  21  shillings, 
and  that  a guinea  too  light  to  pass  in  currency,  gams 
value  by  its  deficiency,  and  is  actually  worth  22  shil- 
lings. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  gold  coin 
should  remain  in  currency ; and  the  result  is,  that  thq 
public  lose  about  two  shillings  on  a guinea  on  their 
income  and  expenditure. 

The  quantity  of  country  bank  notes  is  stated  by 
the  committee  to  be  greatly  dependent  on  the  quan- 
tity of  bank  of  England  notes  in  which  they  are  pay- 


able. One  of  the  witnesses  estimates  these  country  Bros 
notes  at  twenty  millions  ; but  they  are  probably  worth 
more  than  thirty  millions,  as  the  gold  coin  in  circa*  H 
lation  used  to  DC  estimated  at  that  sum  when  there 
were  only  ten  millions  of  bank  of  England  notes, 
making  the  then  circulation  forty  millions,  beside* 
country  notes,  at  that  time  perhaps  five  millions. 
Forty- five  millions  must  have  been  augmented  to  fcf. 
ty-four  millions,  to  produce  a depreciation  of  20  per 
cent,  as  at  present,  whereby  the  country  bank  note* 
appear  to  amount  to  about  thirty-four  millions,  the 
bank  of  England  notes  being  twenty  millions  in  dr. 
cu lation  ; herein  supposing  the  augmented  rapidity 
of  pecuniary  transactions  to  balance  the  greater  quin* 
tity  of  them,  and  that  the  same  amount  of  ciraiiit- 
ing  medium  is  now  as  necessary  as  in  1797. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  it  is  stated,  that 
the  only  true  and  effectual  protection  to  the  pubbe 
against  an  excess  of  paper  currency,  is  the  obligation 
on  the  parties  who  issue  it  to  pay  it  in  specie  at  the 
will  of  the  holder;  that,  since  the  year  1797,  when 
that  protection  was  taken  away  by  the  bank  restric- 
tion bill,  the  bank  have  extended  the  circulation  of 
their  notes  from  ten  to  twenty -one  millions  ; that  the 
country  banks  have  also  very  considerably  extended 
the  circulation  of  their  notes;  that  this  increase  of 
the  circulating  medium  enhances  the  price  of  every 
commodity,  raises  the  market  price  above  the  mint 
price  of  bullion,  and  occasions  the  present  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

While  these  views  of  the  bullion  committee  were 
supported  in  numerous  publications,  and  became  aa 
object  of  general  interest,  the  directors  of  the  bank, 
and  the  advocates  for  the  new  system,  contended,  in 
opposite  pamphlets,  that  the  increased  quantity  of 
the  circulating  medium  ia  no  proof  of  ita  excess; 
that  the  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  is  a sti- 
mulus to  the  whole  commercial  world,  and  extends 
our  capital ; that  the  amount  of  the  circulating  mew 
dium  is  not  greater  than  the  public  necessities  re- 
quire ; that  the  amount  of  bank  notes  issued  cannot 
operate  upon  the  price  of  bullion,  or  on  the  foreign 
exchanges ; and  therefore,  that  all  the  evils  com* 
plained  of  must  he  traced  to  other  cauaei. 

That  the  value  of  money  in  these  kingdoms  has 
decreased,  or*  in  other  words,  that  the  price  of  every 
article  has  increased  to  an  unprecedented  degree  with- 
in these  few  years,  is  a fact  of  general  notoriety  i 
and  coupling  this  rapid  change  in  the  relative  value  of 
money  and  commodities,  with  the  increased  circula- 
tion of  paper  currency  that  has  followed  the  hank- 
restriction  hill*  it  will  be  difficult  to  consider  them  as 
having  no  bearing  on  each  other.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  excess  of  bank  notes  cannot,  si 
the  governor  of  that  incorporation  asserted  before 
the  bullion  committee,  receive  any  check  ; for  the 
directors  will  give  the  holder  of  a note  nothing  for  it* 
except,  indeed,  a new  note  for  an  old  one;  and 
the  demand  for  discounts  furnishes  them  with  the  op- 
portunity of  replacing  those  that  are  paid  in,  by  a 
constant  succession  of  fresh  ones.  An  excess  of  pa* 
per  currency  cannot  be  exported  and  employed  io  fo- 
reign commerce  like  specie,  and  therefore  it  ia  neers* 


"t  Mr  Huskisson,  the  groat  advocate  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  acknowledges  that  this  was  hi*  ova  case. 
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fir.uin.  larily  eirroloyed  In  the  purchase  of  commodities  at  be  retarded,  or  even  counteracted,  by  other  circiim-  &uuin. 

— v — home.  The  greater  amount  of  notes  there  is  in  the  stances  than  our  excess  of  paper  ; but  the  preceding 

(hMcitll*  markct  iq  purchase  these  commodities,  the  price  of  facts  and  reasoning*  afford  strong  grounds  for  pre- 

b them  will  gradually  rise  till  the  increased  value  of  the  turning  that  such  effects  will,  in  course  of  time,  in- 

things  to  be  purchased  absorbs  all  the  uotes  iu  circu-  evitably  follow. 

lation.  Nor  is  this  evil  confined  to  articles  of  our  own  It  is  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  bullion  corn- 

growth  and  manufacture,  but  extends  to  our  foreign  mittee,  that  while  the  paper  currency  of  a country  it 

commerce,  by  its  influence  on  the  foreign  exchanges;  convertible  into  specie,  the  greatest  depreciation  in 

for,  when  the  currency  of  a country  it  depreciated,  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges  that  can  continue  for 

it  will  no  longer  purchase  the  same  amount  of  foreign  any  length  of  time,  is  the  amount  of  the  cxpence  of 

money  as  before,  to  be  invested  in  foreign  commodi-  conveying  bullion  from  one  country  to  another  ; and 

tics  ; but  such  an  increased  amount  of  the  deprecia-  the  average  cxpence  of  transporting  it  between  Great 

ted  currency  must  be  given  as  will  counterbalance  the  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  stated,  in 

extent  of  the  depreciation.  * Or,  to  put  the  case  in  the  evidence  before  the  bullion  committee,  to  be  5 
the  opposite  way,— if  a merchant  on  the  Continent  is  percent.  The  actual  depreciation  is  estimated,  by 
offered  a bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  for  which  Mr  Huskisson,  at  15  per  cent.  : if,  then,  the  differ- 
he  ii  to  receive  bank  notes  not  convertible  into  specie,  cncc,  or  10  per  cent,  and  a corresponding  increase  in 
, those  notes  can  only  be  invested  in  Commodities  here  the  price  of  all  commodities,  be  considered  as  the  ef- 
at  an  advanced  price,  and  therefore  he  will  only  take  feet  of  the  present  over  issue  of  paper,  it  will  be  found 
a bill  of  exchange  at  such  a depreciated  rate  as  in-  that  the  bank  restriction  bill  costs  the  public  as  much 
demnifics  him  for  the  advanced  price  of  the  commo-  as  the  property. tax,  or  12  millions  per  annum  ; and 
dities.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  over- issue  of  that  the  continuance  of  this  restriction,  while  it  thus 
paper  currency  rot  convertible  into  specie,  indivi-  oppresses  the  individual,  does  no  benefit  to  the  state, 

duals  pay  a higher  price  for  articles  both  foreign  and  The  advocates  for  the  bank,  without  denying  the 

domestic  ; a heavy  loss  is  sustained  by  government  iu  general  correctness  of  the  theory  advanced  by  the 
every  purchase  made  for  the  public  service,  and  in  the  bullion  committee,  contend,  that  it  is  not  applicable 
expenditure  of  the  army  and  navy  on  foreign  stations,  to  the  present  case,  and  that  the  high  price  of  bullion, 
all  of  which  must  be  made  good  by  additional  taxes  together  with  thelow  rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  ought 
imposed  at  home.  Hence,  too,  arises  the  tempta-  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  issue  of  paper 
tion  to  melt  down  and  to  export  specie;  for  gold,  while  currency,  but  loan  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
circulated  here  as  current  coin,  passes  only  at  the  and  payments,  occasioned  by  the  great  foreign  cx- 
mint  price  of  L.3  : 17  : 10J  per  ounce,  but,  melted  penaiture  of  government,  and  the  unprecedented  re- 
down into  bullion,  sells  lor  L.4,  12s.  per  ounce.  In  strictions  imposed  l»r  the  enemy  on  our  corr.mefcc 
proportion  as  the  exchange  falls,  the  value  of  bul-  to  the  continent.  Mr  Ilill,  (in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Iron  rises;  fur  the  greater  the  loss  on  making  remit-  Causes  of  the  present  high  price  of  Gold  Bullion,) 
tances  of  bills  i«,  the  higher  price  will  the  merchant  says,  4‘  I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  since  the 
give  for  bullion  as  substitute  for  bills  of  exchange.  year  1797,  we  have  drained  England  by  foreign  ex- 
In  support  of  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  report  pendilure,  of  a very  considerable  part  of  the  specie 
of  the  bullion  committee,  statements  have  been  given  and  bullion,  which  at  that  time  remained  in  it  ; that 
of  the  amount  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation,  with  though  the  bank  restriction  bill,  by  reducing  the  do- 
the  rates  of  exchange  at  corresponding  periods.  In  mcstic  dcraan d,  prevented  us  from  being  sensible  of 
January  1795,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circuia-  the  deficiency  fur  some  years  afterwards,  yet  our 
tion  was  nearly  thirteen  millions,  and  the  exchange  stock  is  now  reduced  so  low'  as  to  be  inadequate  to 
between  Hamburgh  and  London  was  from  three  and  the  limited  demand  which  at  present  continues  for  it ; 
a half  to  rix  per  cent,  against  England.  In  Febru-  and  that  this  vral  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in 
ary  1797,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  the  country,  is  the  genuine  cause  of  the  present  high 
was  only  8-J  millions,  and  the  exchange  between  price  of  bullion."  Mr  Cock,  treating  of  the  same  sub- 
Hamburgh  and  London  was  between  6 and  7 per  ject,  observes,  “ As  therefore  we  arc  not  exporting 
cent,  in  favour  of  England.  By  the  last  returns  laid  gold  from  the  cheap  to  the  dear,  but  from  the  dear 
before  Parliament,  the  batik  notes  in  circulation  were  to  the  cheap  country,  all  the  usual  observations  about 
21  millions;  and  the  exchange  between  Hamburgh  the  cxpence  of  transmission,  and  the  commonly  adopt- 
and  London  was  L.16,  9s.  per  cent.  again>t  Eng-  cd  theories  on  the  subject,  are  inapplicable  to  the 
land.  Statements  have  also  been  given,  in  order  to  ease,  which  is  evidently  an  unnatural  one,  occasioned 
chew  that  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  in  ciiculation  by  unnatural  circumstances  ; and  those  arising,  not 
affect « the  market  pnee  of  gold.  In  February  1797,  out  of  the  stoppage  of  payment  iu  specie  at  the 
it  wa*  9s.  7fd.  per  ounce  Below  the  mint  price ; as  bank,  but  the  stoppage  of  importation  of  British 
the  bank  increased  their  issue  of  notes,  it  soon  ruse  goods  on  the  continent  by  Bonapaite."  Mr  Jasper 
above  the  mint  price,  and  now  it  exceeds  it  by  15  Atkinson,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  says, 
per  cent*  Counter  statements  have  been  produced  “ It  is  in  evidence  before  the  committee,  that  the 
by  the  bark  directors,  with  the  view  of  shewing  that  unfavourable  situation  in  which  wc  stand,  both  in  re- 
the  increased  issue  of  their  notes  has  not  been  follow-  spcct  to  our  metallic  currency  and  our  foreign  ex- 
ed  by  a correspondent  change  in  the  rate  of  foreign  changes,  arises  out  of  the.  state  of  our,  payments 
exchanges,  and  the  difference  between  the  mint  price  abroad  ; and  yet  thev  make  no. .mention  of  such  a 
and  the  market  price  of  gold.  ■ It  is  obvious,  that  cause  iu  th»  ir  remedial  recouirm  ndation."  Some  of 
these  effects  of  an  increased  paper  circulation,  xuay  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  prove 
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^ too  much.  When  those  advocates  assert,  that  the 
- ^ indefinite  extension  of  paper  circulation  is  a real 

blessing,  they  go  to  prove  that  you  cannot  give  too 
' much  food  to  adventurous  speculation  ; that  you 

may  with  justice  reduce  to  beggary  every  person  of 
a fixed  income  in  the  kingdom.  They  would,  in 
short,  justify  the  assignats  of  France,  or  the  swind- 
ling system  once  proposed  by  John  Law.  These 
assertions,  which  wc  have  now  quoted,  are  more  re- 
spectable. They  are,  to  a certain  extent,  true,  but 
what  is  true  in  them  proves  too  little.  It  may,  and 
ought  to  be  admitted,  that  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  and  payment,  independently  of  paper  issues, 
have  contributed  to  aggravate  the  high  price  of 
bullion  ; but  they  do  not  prove,  that  the  restriction 
of  the  bank  payments  has  not  also  had  its  full  share 
in  the  generation  of  the  same  evil,  and  has  actually 
occasioned  more  than  any  other  assignable  cause,  the 
unfavourable  exchange  with  foreign  countries.  Their 
arguments  do  not  invalidate  the  justice  of  the  recom- 
mendation offered  by  the  bullion  committee,  that  the 
bank  should  resume  their  payments  in  cash.  It  ap- 
pears  also,  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  that 
since  the  check  on  paper  issues  has  been  removed, 
the  bank  have  not  only  doubled  the  number  of  their 
own  notes,  but  have  given  rise  to  a country  paper 
circulation,  still  more  extensive.  Before  the  restric- 
tion bill,  the  bank,  we  believe,  never  discounted  bills 
to  any  banker  ; and  while  they  adhered  to  this  rule, 
no  banker  could  trade  upon  artificial  capital.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  act,  many  of  the  London  bankers 
have  opened  discount  accounts  with  the  Bank.  This 
has  contnbutcd  to  increase  the  number  of  country 
banks.  Since  1797,  the  number  of  country  banks 
has  increased  from  230  to  721.  The  immense  profits 
rfrhich  the  bank  directors  make  by  these  discounts, 
prevents  them  from  being  scrupulous  about  the  real 
solidity  of  the  traders  to  whom  they  extend  their  dis- 
count. The  public,  in  the  mean  time,  is  not  more 
rotcctcd  from  the  over  issue  of  those  721  country 
anks,  than  against  the  over- issues  of  the  Bank  itself. 
The  Bank  of  England  is  the  fountain  head  from 
which  the  country  banks  are  supplied,  and  when  the 
country  banks  are  called  upon  to  change  their  notes 
for  cash,  they  give  out  Bank  of  England  notes. 

The  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  paper  has  been 
Strenuously  disputed.  That  its  abundance  causes 
great  depreciation,  and  that  such  depreciation  must 
increase  with  the  increasing  issues,  until  the  bank 
•hall  pay  in  gold,  has  been  distinctly  proved.  We 
do  not  deny  that  the  state  of  our  commerce  may 
have  contributed  alto,  though  in  a lesser  degree,  to 
augment  the  scarcity  of  bullion.  The  existence  of 
depreciation  is  not,  however,  disputable,  whatever  be 
the  cause. 

Mr  Bosanquct  himself,  has,  iu  his  second  edition, 
given  up  completely  the  question  of  depreciation,  in 
reference  to  our  legal  tender;  and  without  any 
allusion  to  it  as  a temporary  occurrence,  he  pro- 
poses an  entirely  new  standard  of  value,  from  a com- 
parison with  which  he  infers  that  our  currency  is 
not  depreciated.  He  proposes  that  the  interest  of 
L.  S3  : 6 : 8 in  the  three  per  cent,  stocks,  should  be 
the  standard  measure  of  the  value  of  our  currency. 


This  is  in  effect  saying,  that  a one  pound  note  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  to  be  the  standard  by  which  we 
arc  to  judge  of  the  depreciation  of  that  same  one 
pound  note.  To  this  bold  and  alarming  doctrine,  it 
is  to  be  trusted  the  public  will  never  submit-  If  the 
bank  directors,  forsaking  the  metallic  standard  of 
value,  should  continue  to  act  on  the  principle  that  a 
pound  note  can  never  be  depreciated  wnile  it  continues 
to  be  the  interest  of  L S3  : 6 : 8 in  the  three  per 
cent,  stocks,  there  is  no  excess  nor  depreciation  of  pa- 
per, no  rise  in  the  price  of  prdvisions,  no  extent  of 
mischief  from  which  the  public  can  be  secure.  The 
forgers  of  coins,  who  arc  whipt  or  sent  to  Botany 
Bay,  for  what  in  the  cant  phrase  is  called  diminishing 
the  scarcity  of  half  crowns,  would  be  liarmless,  com- 
pared to  the  diminishers  of  the  scarcity  of  paper, 
who  should  carry  this  principle  into  full  practice. 

The  committee  conclude  their  report,  by  suggest- 
ing, that  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  cannot  safely 
be  removed  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years.  Ad- 
verting to  the  circumstance,  that  as  the  law  stands  at 
present,  the  bank  would  be  compelled  to  pay  in  cash 
at  the  end  of  six  months  after  the  ratification  of 
peace ; but  the  committee  arc  of  opinion,  that  if 
peace  were  to  be  immediately  ratified,  it  would  be 
hazardous  and  impracticable  immediately  to  enforce 
the  standing  law.  Two  years  they  think  ought  to 
be  given  in  the  event  of  peace,  but  not  more,  though 
the  war  should  continue  so  long.  Those  who  have 
exhorted  most  strongly  to  the  repeal  of  the  restric- 
tion bill,  have  not  denied,  that,  exclusive  of  the  cla- 
mours which  would  arise  from  those  who  are  selfish- 
ly interested  in  the  profits  of  the  bank,  the  return  to 
a better  system  must  be  made  with  caution.  The 
remedy  of  the  evil  is  acknowledged  to  require  caotioo 
by  those  who  most  strongly  advise  it.  Mr  Blake 
himself  expresses  a doubt,  whether  the  legislature 
may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving,  rather 
than  proposing  conditions.  Such  an  influence  have 
the  directors  acquired,  not  merely  over  the  finances 
of  individuals,  but  of  government  itself,  that  at  one 
time  they  extorted  a promise  from  the  prime  minister 
(Mr  Pitt),  that  no  future  loan  or  advances  to  the  em- 
peror should  be  resolved  on,  without  previous  com- 
munication with  them.  On  this  occasion  they  coa- 
trouled  the  minister  in  the  most  important  of  political 
operations,  to  protect  themselves  from  aa  embarrass- 
ment brought  on  by  themselves,  by  their  imprudesi 
advances  to  government.  Among  the  reme<£ies  pro- 
ofed, by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  it 
as  been  suggested,  to  oblige  the  directors  every  suc- 
cessive half  year,  to  diminish  the  average  quantity  of 
their  notes  in  circulation  by  half  a million,  and  to 
continue  this  diminution  till  the  market  price  of  bnl- 
liou  be  restored  to  its  mint  price  ; then  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  might  take  place  without  the 
dangers  apprehended  from  a sudden  diminution  of  the 
currency.  Another  plan  has  been  advised,  vix.  to 
begin  tne  remedy  by  obliging  the  bank  to  par  a 
small  percentage  upon  its  notes,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  and  increasing  this  percentage  gradually. 

The  expediency  of  establishing  a new  chartered 
bank  has  been  also  suggested,  with  much  appearance 
of  propriety.  The  power  of  the  bank,  to  be  resposn 
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Britain.  rble  hi  specie  for  all  their  note*  at  present  in  circttla- 
— tion,  seems  to  be  more  than  doubtful.  Their  attempt 
Cioiiilll  to  make  cash  payments,  if  it  fdiled,  might  produce 
*510,  eery  serious  consequences,  both  to  public  and  private 
credit.  Nor  does  it  appear  ro  be  an  unfounded  sus- 
picion, (if  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of  the 
bank  directors  and  their  advocates,)  that  sooner  than 
submit  to  the  injunction  of  government,  (were  it  en- 
forced at  the  end  of  two  years,)  to  resume  cash  pay- 
ments, they  would  employ  the  interim  in  making  still 
larger  issues  of  paper,  and  thus  protect  themselves 
from  being  called  to  attempt  what  would  thus  be- 
come notoriously  impossible.  The  establishment  of 
this  new  chartered  bank,  would  not  only  defeat  such 
a purpose,  if  it  were  cherished,  but  it  would  be  com* 
patible  with  the  greatest  caution,  in  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  restriction  bill.  The  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  might  be  extended  to  both  corpo 
rations,  so  long  as  it  might  be  thought  expedient  to 
continue  thr  act  in  force  ; and  daily  or  weekly  pay- 
ments might  be  directed  to  be  made  between  the  two 
banks  for  the  balance  of  their  respective  notes  in 
each  others  hands,  either  in  specie  or  in  bullion,  at 
the  mint  price.  This  injunction,  and  a clause  for- 
bidding any  person  concerned  in  the  one  bank  from 
being  concerned  in  the  other,  would  preserve  a com- 
petition between  them,  and  prevent  their  forming 
any  combination  against  the  other  for  their  mutual 
advantage.  Although  it  is  evident,  that  the  proprie- 
tors in  such  a new  undertaking,  would  act  under  one 
disadvantage  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  pav  interest  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
the  notes  in  which  they  subscribed  their  capital ; yet 
if  the  legislature  patronized  the  New  Company,  this 
disadvantage  could  be  soon  overcome,  and  would  be 
readily  subscribed  to. 

By  what  we  hear  and  read  on  this  subject,  the  pro- 
ject of  a new  bank  seems  to  be  the  remedy  most 
likely  to  be  tried  in  the  present  crisis.  • 
npiign  The  combined  British  and  Portuguese  army,  which 
iptin  of  had  taken  up  a line  of  positions  on  the  eastern  fron- 
°*  tier  of  Portugal,  towards  the  clo*e  of  1809,  conti- 
nued stationary  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  rear. 
A division  of  this  army  under  Major  General  Hill, 
occupied  the  frontier  line  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus, 
while  the  main  body  extended  from  the  right  bank 
of  that  river  to  the  Douro.  The  fortress  of  Almei- 
da was  garrisoned  chiefly  by  the  Portuguese  militia, 
tinder  a British  governor.  Major  General  Cox ; the 
light  troops  and  some  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral Crmwfurd,  were  advanced  in  front  of  that  fortress, 
and  patroled  as  far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  Spain.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  French,  consisting  of  three  corps,  under 
Ncy,  Junot,  and  Regnier,  and  commanded  by  Mar- 
shal Masscna,  were  assembling  at  Salamanca,  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Tneir  numbers  most  pro- 
bably amounted  to  80,000  men.  The  allied  army, 


when  concentrated,  did  not  exceed  G0,000,  exclusive  Britain, 
of  the  Portuguese  militia  and  ordenenga,  the  great- 
er  part  of  which  were  in  the  northern  provinces  with 
General  Francisco  de  Silvcira,  and  at  Oporto  and 
Coimbra  with  Colonels  Trant  and  Millar. 

The  campaign  of  1810  commenced  with  the  siege  Siege  of 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  by  two  corps  of  the  Freuch  ar-  Ciudad 
my,  which  invested  the  place  on  the  11th  of  June.  R^rigo* 
On  the  night  between  the  loth  and  16th  the  trenches  June, 
were  opened,  and  in  a few  days  the  second  parallel 
was  completed.  On  the  25th  at  night,  the  besiegers 
opened  their  fire,  and  on  the  10th  of  July  the  place 
surrendered.  However  valuable  the  place  might  be, 
as  an  advanced  post  to  the  allies,  Lord  Wellington 
did  not  judge  it  a sufficient  object  to  risk  a general 
action  for  its  relief.  Of  his  Portuguese  troops,  com- 
posing nearly  one  half  of  his  army,  Lord  Wellington 
had  not  sufficient  experience  to  be  assured  of  their 
steadiness,— the  enemy  was  besides  superior  in  caval-  which  »ur. 
ry,  and  the  scene  of  action  must  have  beeti'upon  plain  renders  to 
ground.  After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  light  *’reoc‘Ti 
division  under  General  Crawfurd,  consisting  of  near- 
ly 5000  men,  remained  between  that  place  and  Al- 
meida. On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  they 
were  attacked  by  a corps  of  the  enemy  greatly  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  which  obliged  them,  after  a gallant 
defence,  to  retreat  from  their  position  across  the 
bridge  of  the  Coa.  On  the  retreat  of  this  advanced 
corps,  the  fortress  of  Almeida  was  completely  invest-  ,urrcn<jm 
ed,  and  the  same  day  was  summoned  by  General  Loi-  (0  the 
son  to  surrender.  On  the  15th  of  August  the  ene-  French, 
my's  trenches  were  opened  ; in  nine  days,  the  second 
parallel  was  opened  within  150  toises  of  the  place, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  hostile  fire  com- 
menced from  65  pieces  of  cannon,  which  was  return- 
ed from  the  fortress  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  At 
seven,  the  principal  magazine  in  the  castle  and  two 
smaller  ones  exploded,  by  which  the  ramparts  were 
greatly  injured,  the  ammunition  was  lost,  and  500 
soldiers  killed.  Finding  resistance  unavailing,  go- 
vernor Cox  surrendered  the  fortress  on  the  night  of 
the  27th. 

In  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  fall  of  Almeida, 
the  corps  of  General  Regnier  (the  left  wing  of  the 
French,)  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Spanish 
Estremadura,  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  was 
held  in  check  by  the  division  of  General  Hill,  which 
occupied  Portalegie,  Elvas,  and  the  frontier  line  of 
Alrntrio.  On  the  surrender  of  Almeida,  Regnier 
crossed  the  Tagus  with  the  view  of  turning  Lord 
Wellington's  right  flank,  and  occupying  the  road  to 
Lisbon  by  Castcllo  Branco.  This  movement  Gene- 
ral Hill  was  able  to  anticipate,  and  crossing  the  Ta- 
gus at  Villa  Velha,  possessed  himself  of  the  import- 
ant road  at  that  place.  On  the  IGth  of  September, 
the  French  army  broke  up  from  Almeida,  taking 


• This  measure,  Mr  Marryat  (in  his  Thoughts  on  the  establishment  of  a New  Chartered  Bank.)  observ  es,  is  not  open  to  the 
objections  h«vc  been  urged  against  putting  specie  into  general  circulation  in  the  present  slate  of  things,  that  the  little 

which  wr  have  left  would  immediately  be  sent  out  of  the  eountry,  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  revert  to  paper  currency, 
after  having  destroyed  its  credit;  while  at  the  same  time  It  appears  more  likely,  that  excess  would  be  checked.  If  the  circula. 
ting  medium  of  the  metropolis  instead  or  consisting  wholly  of  the  notes  of  one  establishment,  (on  whose  issues  there  is  n* 
conic mil.)  consisted  of  the  paper  of  two  establishments,  both  whose  issues  were  controuled  by  the  necessity  of  settling  with 
each  other  in  a common  medium,  and  the  check  given  to  their  paper  would  be  felt  by  all  the  subordinate  banks  through** 
the  kingdom. 
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Britain,  the  direction  of  Guardi  and  Celcrico  ; afterwards 
crossing  the  Mondego  by  the  bridge  of  Fornos,  the 
three  corps  of  Ney,  Junot,  and  Regnier,  under  their 
°*  commander  in  chief,  united  on  tne  21st  at  Vizeu, 
where  they  halted  for  two  days  to  bring  up  their  ar- 
tillery, which  had  been  delayed  by  the  badness  of  the 
road.  Colonel  Trant,  who  commanded  a body  of  Por- 
tuguese militia  and  ordencr^a,  attacked  an  escort  of 
the  reserve  artillery,  and  made  some  prisoners,  but 
was  obliged  to  retire  towards  the  Douro.  The  Bri- 
tish cavalry,  under  General  Cotton  at  Celerico,  with- 
drew from  that  place,  following  the  route  of  the 
combined  army,  which  had  retired  by  the  Val  de 
Mondego  to  the  position  of  the  Sierra  de  Marcella, 
behind  the  river  Alva.  The  enemy  pushed  on  his 
advanced  guard  fromVizeu  on  the  21st,  as  far  as  San- 
ta Co  mb  a Dao,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Criz  and 
Dao.  Brigadier  General  Pack,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  this  point  with  his  brigade,  after  destroying 
the  bridge}  pver  these  rivers,  retired  across  the  Criz, 
and  joined  General  Crawfurd  at  Mortagao.  On  the 
2,5th,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Criz  with  two  corps  of 
his  army  ; Generals  Crawfurd  and  Pack  retreated  to 
the  position  of  the  Sierra  dc  Busaco.  As  it  appear- 
ed that  the  intention  of  the  enemy  was  to  force  this 
position,  and  by  that  means  to  possess  himself  of 
Coimbra,  Lord  Wellington  made  a movement  to  his 
left,  crossing  the  Mondego  with  the  whole  of  his 
force,  except  one  brigade  of  British  which  he  left  to 
cover  his  right  flank,  and  a division  of  British  and 
Portuguese  cavalry  which  remained  in  front  of  the 
Alva,  to  keep  the  enemy’s  cavalry  in  check. 

Baitle'of  At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September, 

Buwco.  the  enemy  made  two  attacks  on  the  position  of  our 
whole  army,  the  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the 
left,  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco. 
They  were  repulsed  in  both  quarters.  The  loss  of 
the  allies  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  above 
1200.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  was  computed  in  our  reports  at  10,000. 
The  French  gave  it  out  at  1100;  and,  by  our  own 
account,  the  prisoners  whom  we  took  did  not  exceed 
S86.  The  French  also  tell  us,  that  their  whole  ar- 
my was  not  engaged,  but  only  two  brigades  of  it ; and 
that,  in  fact,  they  amused  Lord  Wellington  with 
this  portion  of  their  army,  while  they  came  round  with 
their  main  force  to  get  between  his  rear  and  Lisbon. 
The  immediate  consequences  of  this  victory  at  Busa- 
eo,  which  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns,  by  no  means  confuted  this  last  as- 
sertion of  the  enemy. 

Massena  did  not  renew  his  attack  on  the  2$th,  ex- 
cept by  **  the  fire  ajhis  light  troops  >'**  but  he  moved 
a large  body  in  such  a direction,  as  induced  his  lord- 
ship  to  withdraw  from  the  mountains  of  Busaco,  and 
to  take  liis  army  in  a southern  direction,  that  is  to  say, 
nearer  to  Lisbon,  to  his  strong  holds,  his  slopping,  arid 
his  irniforcemcntt.  His  lordship  addvin  the  same  dis- 
, patch,  that  the  enemy’s  communication  with  Almeida 
was  cutoff,  and  that  Mapsena  possessed  only  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood.  The  Slpaniaitlt,  too,  according  to 
Lord  Wellington’s  dispatches, dated  Coimbra,  30th  of 
September,  were  collecting  au  army  of  20,000  men  in 
the  north;  and  the  armed  peasantry,  with  the  Portu- 
guese regulars,  under  Colonels  Miliar  and  Trant, 
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were  operating  on  Massena's  communication,  whole  Wab 
men  were  deserting  by  hundreds,  and  dying  of  hua  — '» ** 

fjer.  These  were  cheering  statements.  Nevenhe- 
ess  it  appeared,  by  his  lordship's  dispatches,  dated  the  * ^ 
6th  of  October,  that  our  army  had  retired  gradually, 
first  to  Pomb.il,  next  to  Leyria,  and  next  to  Atcobs- 
9a,  having  skirmished  daily  with  the  French  du- 
ring this  retreat  of  70  miles,  in  the  space  of  6 day.. 

The  retreat  of  the  combined  army  drew  after  it  the 
whole  of  the  enemy’s  disposable  force,  except  such  u 
were  left  to  guard  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Coimbra. 
Colonel  Trant  finding  his  communication  with  the 
combined  army  cut  ofF,  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Mialhada,  where  he  expected  to  have  been  joined  by 
the  corps  of  militia  and  ordener^a,  under  General 
Millar  and  Col.  Wilson  ; but  finding  that  these  corps 
were  delayed  in  the  vicinity  of  Busaco  for  want  of 
supplies,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  advancing  alone,  cumiWr 
in  order  to  dislodge  the  French  who  remained  at  4030 
Coimbra.  Reaching  that  place  with  a slight  resist-  **** 


ance  from  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy,  he  made 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  5000,  principally  sick  and 
wounded,  and  captured  between  three  and  four  thou- 


sand  muskets. 

Lord  Wellington  took  up  his  first  line  of  defence, 
after  his  long  retreat  from  Busaco,  in  a strong  posi- 
tion between  Alhandra  and  Torres  Vedrasv  From 
this  position  he  afterwards  retired,  throwing  back  bis 
left  flank  by  Mafra,  and  occupying  a range  of  moun- 
tains which  extend  from  Alhandra  to  the  coast  near 
Mafra.  In  this  position  the  passes  of  Buceilas,  C»- 
becha  de  Maritachique,  and  Mafra,  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  country  ; and  through  each  of  these 
points  a road  leads  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Lisbon. 
These  passes  are  extremely  strong  by  nature,  acd 
were  further  strengthened  by  redoubts  ar.d  battenci. 
The  right  of  his  position  was  covered  by  the  Tagus, 
and  a number  of  gun  boats  were  stationed  on  that 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  enemy  if  he 
should  make  an  assault  in  that  direction.  The  ene- 
my remained  inactive  in  front  of  this  position  for  the 
space  of  a month,  his  right  being  on  Sobral,  and  his 
left  flank  at  Villa  Franca.  Abrantesand  Peniche,in  his 
rear,  were  garrisoned  chiefly  by  the  Portuguese  mli- 
tia,  which,  on  several  occasions,  intercepted  his  fora- 

E parties,  and  took  some,  prisoners.  Lord  Wd 
u on  was  joined,  a short  time  after  he  had  taken 
up  his  line  of  defence,  by  a Spanish  corps  of  about 
9500  men  under  the  Marquis  de  Romaua.  In  this 
state  the  contending  armies  continued  until  the  14th 
of  November,  when  Marshal  Masscna  retired  from  his 
right,  by  the  road  of  Alemquer  towards  Alcocntie, 
and  from  his  left  by  Villa  Nova,  continuing  his  re- 
treat to  Santarcm,  where  he  halted  and  took  pest. 
The  allied  army  broke  up  from  its  position  on  the 
morning  of  the  15lh,  following  the  march  of  the  ene- 
my as  tar  as  Cartaxo,  where  Lord  Wellington  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters.  In  these  movements  about 
400  prisoners  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  Gcnrral 
Hill’s  corps,  at  the  same  time,  passed  iu  boats 
across  the  Tagus  at  Valada.  By  this  retreat.  Mas- 
•ena  secured  the  passage  of  the  Zczcrr  j the  power 
of  withdrawing  into  Spam  by  the  line  of  Castrife* 
Branco;  a junction  with  Ins  expected  reinforcements; 
and  a country  not  yet  exhausted,  which  afforded  $up- 
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Britain,  part  to  hi*  array.  The  allies  had  clearly  retained,  at 
i— the  end  of  the  campaign,  a position  which  the  French 
Cwsotin.  could  not  force,  at  least  in  the  present  circumstances, 
when  thi  winter  rains  had  set  in,  to  which  the  French, 
if  they  had  not  retreated,  would  have  been  exposed 
Without  shelter,  in  a country  which  afforded  no  sup* 
plies,  while  the  allies  were  securely  hutted,  aud  od- 
tained  supplies  of  provisions  by  sea.  A desultory 
resistance  to  the  French  was  kept  up  in  several  parts 
of  Spain,  throughout  the  provinces  of  Arragon, 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Murcia } but  the  euetny 
crossed  the  Sierra  Morena  once  more  without  oppo- 
sition, suid  pushed  on  their  conquests  to  the  isle  of 
Leon. 

Expedition  An  unfortunate  attempt  was  made  by  the  British, 
sn  .c-ri.ord  in  the  month  of  October,  to  make  a diversion  on  the 
®4oeT  l®  Spanish  coast.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  was  to 
thc^pauish  take  the  castle  of  Fuengcrola,  and  afterwards  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Malaga.  Lord  Blaney  sailed  for 
this  purpose  with  300  British  soldiers,  +00  foreign 
deserters,  and  the  Spanish  regiment  of  Toledo.  Af* 
ter  a vain  attempt  to  effect  a breach  in  the  fortress 
with  some  gun  boats  and  field  pieces,  the  assailants 
were  surrounded  by  a superior  force,  the  foreign  de- 
serters went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  a retreat  was 
with  difficulty  effected,  by  the  aid  of  the  flank  com* 
panics  of  the  82d  regiment,  who  arrived  to  assist  in 
Covering  it.  The  blame  of  the  expedition  was  unge- 
nerously ascribed,  by  some  of  the  courtly  newspapers, 
to  Lord  Blaney *•  perseverance  in  attacking  the  cat- 
(tle  of  Fuengelora.  The  truth  is,  that  the  force  sent 
upon  the  enterprise  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  ob- 
ject i and  such  an  apology,  affecting  the  name  of  a 
gallant  officer,  wounded  and  a prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  could  only  be  devised  by  those  who 
were  interested  in  covering  the  true  causes  of  its 
failure. 

uadj-  The  year  was  distinguished  by  colonial  conquests, 
ape  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  An  expedition  sail* 
ien  hy  cd  from  Martinique,  against  Guadeloupe,  on  the  24th 
e urmdL.  January,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cochrane 
and  General  Beckwith.  General  Eraouf,  the  French 
governor  of  the  invaded  island,  bad  been  apprised  of  the 
intended  attack,  and  had  concentrated  all  his  force  at 
Basse  Terre.  The  first  division  of  the  British, under  the 
commander-in-chief,  landed  at  the  village  of  St  Mary, 
and  soon  after  advanced  towards  Trois  Riviere;  the 
second  division  landed  to  the  north  of  Basse  Terre,  un- 
der Geueral  Harcourt.  After  some  skirmishes,  a ge- 
neral engagement  took  place  on  the  23d  of  February, 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  o()0 
men.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  reserve, 
under  General  Wade,  (who  appears  to  have  acted 
with  uncommon  skill  and  activity  in  getting  at  the 
enemy,  by  a route  less  than  half  the  distance  of  the 
intended  one,  and  whose  conduct  seems  to  have  deci- 
ded the  success  of  the  enterprise,)  turned  and  beat  the 
enemy’s  left  in  the  mountains.  ErnouPs  position  be- 
came socritical,  that  on  the  24-th  of  February,  he  hoist- 
ed flags  of  truce,  whilst  our  troops  were  advancing* 
.Next  morning  commissioners  were  appointed  on  botn 
sides,  and  a capitulation  was  agreed  upon,  by  which 
the  garrison  were  to  have  the  honours  of  war,  and  to 
be  *>eni  to  England  as  prisoners  of  war  until  regular 
Ijr  exchanged.  This  service  was  performed  in  the 
apace  of  eight  days,  with  the  loss  of  less  than  300 


killed  and  wounded,  and  deprived  the  enemy  of  his  Britain-, 
last  West  Indian  colony.  - 

In  the  same  month,  and  happily  with  inconsidera- 
ble  bloodshed,  the  rich  island  of  Amboyna,  one  of 
the  Moluccas,  was  captured  by  a squadron  of  ships,  Amboyna 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Tucker.  Whilst 
Captain  Tucker  cannonaded  the  enemy's  shore,  forts, 
and  batteries,  from  the  sea,  a selected  body  of  400 
soldiers  and  seamen  were  landed,  who  stormed  the 
batteries,  and  crossed  the  precipitous  heights  that  in- 
tervened between  the  shore  and  town  oi  Amboyna. 

They  then  summoned  the  town  to  surrender  ; and  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  1000  Javanese  troops,  and  130 
Europeans,  capitulated  to  those  hardy  assailants. 

A still  more  important  acquisition  was  made,  in  Isle  of 
the  capture  of  the  island  of  Napoleon,  (lately  Bour-  Bourbon 
bon,)  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  by  a sqna-  ^j*2riu*h 
dron  of  four  ships  under  Captain  Rowley,  and  a force  c IU* 
of  3650  European  and  Indian  troops,  under  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Keating.  On  the  7th  of  July,  a partial 
landing  was  effected  ; but,  owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  surf,  the  remainder  of  the  force  was  not  put  on 
shore  till  next  day,  when  Colonel  Keating  pushed  on 
to  the  attack  of  the  capital,  Sr  Denis.  Every  thing 
was  in  readiness,  and  the  aasault  would  have  taken 
place  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  when  a suspension  of 
arms  was  demanded  by  the  enemy.  A capitulation 
ensued  ; and  thus,  with  a trifling  loss,  a population  of 
100,000  souls  was  added  to  our  empire.  The  enemy, 

J500  strong,  surrendered  prisoners,  but  were  allowed 
the  honours  of  war.  The  laws,  customs,  and  proper- 
ty of  the  inhabitants,  were  to  be  insured  to  them.  Our 
whole  loss  in  the  expedition  amounted  to  97  men. 

To  these  acquisitions  was  added  the  island  of  Ban-  Me  of 
da,  which  it  the  principal  of  a cluster  of  small  islands,  Banda 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Celebes,  in  the  East  Indies.  ^ ^ 
Its  inhabitants,  with  those  of  its  dependent  islets,  are  1 lC  u 
supposed  to  contain  about  five  thousand.  Their 
chief  produce  is  nutmegs,  of  which  they  yield  enough 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  w'orld.  (See  Band  A.) 

Three  British  frigates  arrived  off  Banda  on  the  8th  of 
August.  At  night,  the  boats,  containing  390  men, 
commanded  by  Captain  Cole,  pushed  for  the  shore  ; 
but,  owing  to  tl»e  tempestuous  weather,  only  180 
reached  tne  appointed  rendezvous.  After  waiting 
some  time  for  the  boats  that  were  missing,  they  boldly 
resolved  to  push  ashore.  The  badness  of  the  weather 
was  now  of  service,  for  the  boats  grounded  undiscover* 
cd,  in  a heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain,  within  100  yard* 
of  a battery  of  ten  twenty-four  pounders,  which  was 
stormed  ; the  sentinel  was  killed  by  a pike,  and  sixty 
men  disarmed  without  the  discharge  of  a piece.  The 
storming  party  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Belgica.  The 
alarm  bugles  were  then  sounding,  and  the  enemy  re- 
served their  fire  till  thv  British  got  close  to  the  walls. 

The  scaling  ladders  were  rapidly  applied,  and  mounted 
with  extraordinary  celerity,  notwithstanding  a smart 
though  ill-dirccted  fire  from  the  citadel.  The  lower 
works  being  gained,  the  ladders  were  placed  against 
the  inner  wall,  when  the  enemy  fled  in  all  directions, 
leaving  the  commandant  and  ten  men  killed,  and  two 
captains  and  30  men  prisoners.  The  guns  near  the 
ladders  having  been  deserted  by  the  cowardice  of  the 
enemy,  the  British  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  citadel,  without  the  loss  of  a single  man.  The 
citadel  commanded  the  town  and  Fort  Nassau.  A. 
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flag  of  truce  was  diapatebed  to  the  governor,  who  at 
first  refused  to  capitulate ; but  a shot  from  Fort  Bel- 
gica,  and  a threat  of  storming  the  town,  produced  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  surrender.  Seven  hun- 
dred disciplined  troops,  and  three  hundred  militia, 
grounded  their  arms  to  this  handful  of  Britons.  A- 
bout  I.. 400,000  worth  of  spices  were  found  by  the 
vict  ra.  But  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  France  forms 
by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  success  in  the 
year.  This  place  had  been  a nest  for  the  enemy’s 
marauders,  and  enabled  their  privateers  to  lord  it 
over  the  seas  of  India,  whilst  their  greatest  navies 
durst  not  venture  from  the  harbour  in  those  of  Eu- 
rope. Admiral  Bertie  commanded  the  squadron 
which  sailed  against  this  settlement : the  army  was 
commanded  by  General  Abercrombie,  son  of  the 
victor  of  Egypt. 

The  armament  arrived  off  the  island  on  the  28th 
of  November.  On  the  following  morning,  a part  of 
the  troops  under  Major  General  Warde  landed  with- 
out opposition  in  the  bay  of  Maypon,  the  enemy  re- 
tiring on  their  approach.  Lieutent  Colonel  Smith, 
with  his  brigade,  followed  next  morning,  and  gained 
the  open  country  without  much  opposition  ; some 
shots  only  having  been  fired  by  a small  picket,  by 
which  a tew  men  were  wounded.  The  army  moved 
forward  the  next  morning,  and  took  up  a position 
about  five  miles  from  Port  Louis.  Falling  in  with 
a corps  of  the  enemy  in  a strong  position,  with  field 
pieces,  our  advanced  guard,  under  Colonel  Campbell, 
charged  them  with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire.  The  next  morning,  while  making 
dispositions  for  a general  attack,  the  enemy  asked 
and  obtained  terms  of  capitulation.  The  garrison, 
naval  and  military,  with  their  effects  and  baggage, 
were  to  be  sent  to  France,  without  being  considered 
prisoners  of  war.  The  inhabitants  were  to  preserve 
their  laws  and  religion,  and  property  to  be  respect- 
ed. A 52  gun  ship,  5 frigates,  three  SO  gun  prison 
ships,  a sloop  of  22,  and  two  brigs  of  14  guns,  a 
schooner,  and  several  gun-boats,  with  28  merchant- 
men, were  made  prizes  in  the  harbour. 

In  September,  the  enemy  made  an  abortive  at- 
tempt on  the  island  of  Sicily.  At  daylight,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  a great  body  of  King  Joa- 
chim’s flotilla  appeared  to  oc  preparing  an  attempt 
to  land  between  Messina  and  tne  Faro.  While  their 
movements  engaged  the  attention  of  the  main  body 
of  the  British  force,  a debarkation  was  effected  by 
a detachment  near  St  Stefaoo.  This  corps  consisted 
of  3500  Corsican  and  Neapolitan  troops,  who  had 
crossed  the  straits  in  forty  large  boats,  and  gained 
the  Sicilian  shore  before  the  oawn.  Upon  the  first 
alarm,  General  Campbell  repaired  to  the  menaced 
quarter,  where  he  found  the  German  riflemen  enga 
ged  with  the  enemy,  and  two  other  regiments  occu- 
pying the  post  of  Mili  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
French  upon  Messina.  At  day  break,  he  perceived 
the  enemy  already  on  the  heights,  and  extending 
from  thence  to  the  beach.  By  a brisk  attack,  they 
were  speedily  put  to  the  route  ; and  besides  a num- 
ber  of  killed  and  wounded,  900  were  intercepted  in 
their  retreat  to  the  boats,  and  made  prisoners.  On 
the  side  of  the  British,  only  three  private  soldiers 
were  wounded. 


When  parliament  assembled  bn  the  first  of  No-  -flta* 
vember,  ministers  were  obliged  to  announce  Very  '■*' H-** 
melancholy  intelligence  respecting  the  state  of  his 
majesty.  The  houses  had  been  prorogued  to  that 
day,  and  it  was  known  to  have  been  the  royal  inteo-  Mm" 
tion  to  extend  the  prorogation,  but  from  the  king's  PfrL*lua 
state  of  mind,  the  Lord  Chancellor  bad  found  4 ' 
it  impossible  to  procure  a new  signature.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated,  that  the 
symptoms  of  his  majesty's  disorder  were  exceeding- 
ly mild ; that  the  strongest  expectations  of  his 
speedy  recovery  were  entertained,  and  made  a mo- 
tion, which  was  readily  agreed  to,  that  the  house 
should  adjourn  for  a fortnight. 

During  this  first  adjournment,  the  public  anxiety 
was  deeply  fixed  on  the  daily  bulletins  respecting  wf*  rt 
the  sovereign’s  health  ; but,  from  these  vague  an- 
noun  era,  it  was  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  his  real 
situation.  General  and  indistinct  at  they  were,  how- 
ever, and  each  successively  referring  to  a former  one, 
as  vague  as  the  succeeding,  they  conveyed,  upon  the 
whole,  an  unfavourable  expectation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  I5th,  the  Cbancellorof  the 
Exchequer  proposed  another  adjournment,  and  car- 
ried it  in  spite  of  the  strong  remonstrances  of  seve- 
ral members  of  the  opposition,  who  contended,  that 
the  adjournment  ought  to  be  only  from  day  to  day, 
and  that  it  was  highly  improper  during*  period  of 
war,  expenert,  danger,  and  difficulty,  to  renaais, 
without  consulting  for  the  appoiutment  of  a new 
executive. 

On  the  29th,  the  report  of  his  majesty’s  physi-  Repc*  * 
cians  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
had  been  given  before  the  Privy  Council.  Mr  Per*  Cijex 
ceval  still  holding  out  hopes  of  recovery,  proposed 
a third  adjournment  for  a fortnight;  declaring,  how- 
ever, that  unless  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  there 
was  a prospect  of  speedy  convalescence,  he  should 
not  propose  any  farther  delay  to  taking  parliament- 
ary steps  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  regal 
power.  After  considerable  opposition,  the  adjourn- 
ment was  carried  as  proposed. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  committees  were  ap-  Enau* 
pointed  to  examine  the  king’s  physicians.  The  ex-  a*** 
animation  took  place  on  the  following  Monday.  All 
the  physicians  agreed  in  confident  hopes  of  hi*  a*-  &*** 
jesty’s  ultimate  recovery  ; but  none  of  them  could 
predtet  the  probable  duration  of  the  malady. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  commons  resolved  j|/?trr 
themselves  into  a committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  *sl^> 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation  ; when  Mr  Perceval  d*** 
produced  his  plan  of  the  regency,  of  which,  the 
first  important  feature  to  be  considered,  was  the  ap-  ' 
point  men  t of  the  regency  by  bill,  loot  by  address 
to  the  Prince  of  Wide*,)  conformably  to  the  prece- 
dent of  the  proposed  regency  in  1788.  It  was  a 
point  understood  on  both  sides,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  to  be  the  sole  regent ; but,  in  the  de- 
bates which  had  already  taken  place,  the  oppoaitioa  • 
had  taken  the  same  ground  as  in  the  former  ques- 
tion of  the  regency  in  1788,  and  proposed  the 
immediate  measure  of  conferring  authority  on  the 
Prince  by  address.  Mr  Perceval,  anticipating  the 
arguments  for  this  proposal,  contended,  that  the 
main  objection  to  the  procedure  by  bill,  was  equally 
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Britu*.  applicable  to  the  other  mode.  The  house,  it  had 
L— v— J been  asserted,  could  not  pass  a real  bill,  be* 
GrtiasllI*  cause  it  could  not  legislate  without  the  concur* 
im  rence  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  house. 
Arpuneut*  To  proceed  by  address,  he  maintained,  would  still 
forap-  be  to  legislate.  Suppose  the  house  should  address 
pwnemj  hij  R0ya|  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assume 
lrwfU  ®*»ihoritjr,  What  was  that  authority  ? It  was  not  the 
authority  of  a king#  which  was  clear  and  distinct— 
it  was  that  of  a regent,  which  was  undefined,  and 
must  depend  upon  circumstances  for  its  limits  or  ex* 
tension.  But  supposing  that  the  office  of  regent 
was  intelligible,  and  was  defined  by  law  in  its  rights 
aod  duties.  What  would  be  the  regent’s  first  act  af* 
ter  his  appointment  ? The  calling  together  of  his 
majesty’s  parliament.  How  could  he  call  them  ? 
Would  it  not  be  by  authorising  the  individual  who 
happened  to  be  in  possession  of  the  great  seal,  to 
put  that  seal  to  some  commission,  either  authorising 
the  regent  himself,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  to 
open  the  parliament,  or  authorising  commissioners 
appomted  by  the  regent,  for  that  purpose.  Not  a 
single  legislative  act  could  be  accomplished  by  Lite 
regent  without  the  use  of  the  great  seat  The  houses, 
it  is  true,  would  not  directly  command  the  great  seal 
to  be  used,  but  they  would,  even  in  the  procedure 
by  address,  authorise  an  individual  to  command  it  to 
be  put.  Therefore,  the  houses  would  legislate  iu 
the  one  mode  of  procedure  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  (Mr  Perceval 
continued)  propose  to  transfer  the  whole  regal  au- 
thority by  a single  vote.  Bnt  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  the  eventual  restoration  of  his  majesty  to 
the  exercise  of  his  power  when  his  health  shall  re- 
turn ; and  in  no  way  can  the  provisions  for  that  re- 
sumption, and  the  restrictions  necessary  to  be  laid 
on  the  regent,  be  so  well  made  as  in  proceeding  by 
'gmoeats  bill.  The  leaders  of  opposition  contended,  that  the 
*P*  procedure  by  address  excluded  no  limitation  or  pro- 
pellent v***on  6°*  king’s  resumption  of  authority,  which 
addret*.  parliament  might  choose  to  embody  in  such  an  ad- 
dress. “ What  reason,  they  asked,"  is  there  for 
supposing  that  his  Royal  Highness  will  refuse  the  li- 
mitations that  shall  be  judged  necessary,  because 
they  are  stated  in  an  address  instead  of  a bill.  Lord 
Somers,  and  the  most  distinguished  constitutional 
patriots,  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  in  pro- 
rosing  the  necessary  limitations  in  an  address  to  the 
Frince  of  Orange  to  fill  the  throne,  instead  of  a 
bill j and  there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  refusing  the  present  offer,  than  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  a former  period.  The  precedent  of  the 
proposed  regency  in  1788,  they  deprecated  as  un- 
constitutional, and  distinguishing  between  restrictions 
which  should  fetter  the  executive  in  times  so  full  of 
peril,  and  the  necessary  regulations  for  enabling  his 
majesty  to  reassume  his  power  at  a proper  period, 
they  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  should  be  immediately  addressed  to  take 
upon  himself  the  powers  of  regeot.,,  The  present 
question,  we  thins,  might  be  reduced  to  two  capi- 
tal points,  substantial  expediency,  and  legal  or  con- 
stitutional form.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  was 


strongly  urged,  in  the  present  case,  as  it  had  been  Britain, 
urgea  twenty  years  before,  that  the  powers  which  “ — v— ^ 
it  is  salutary  to  attach  to  monarchy,  should  be  equal- 
lv  allowed  to  the  regent  as  to  the  actual  monarch. 

'the  regulations  with  respect  to  time,  the  provisions 
which  shall  enable  the  absent  sovereign  to  return  to 
power,  are  essentially  to  be  distinguished  from  limi- 
tations of  the  regal  power.  If  this  argument  of 
upholding  the  executive  in  equal  prerogative  during 
a regency  as  at  other  times,  had  any  force  in  1788, 
it  had  certainly  additional  force  at  a crisis  of  war, 
danger,  and  aifficulty— a time,  too,  at  which  the 
heir  apparent,  if  ever  fit  for  the  exercise  of  power, 
was  at  an  unexceptionable  age.  With  respect  to  the 
objection  of  informality  being  equally  applicable  to 
procedure  by  address  as  by  bill,  the  arguments  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appear  to  be  so- 

J mistical.  Parliament,  in  proceeding  by  bill,  clearly 
legislates  without  the  third  estate  ; in  the  procedure 
by  address,  they  do  not.  They  authorise,  indeed,  a 
person  tu  authorise  the  great  seal  to  be  used— but 
that  is  not  using  it  themselves. 

The  moment  a regent  is  appointed,  a king  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  is  appointed,  and  the  order  of 
that  regent,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  use  the  seal,  is  not 
a fiction.  It  is  an  exercise  of  royal  authority.  The 
regent  is  protempore  king.  He  uses  the  king’s 
name  not  as  a fiction,  but  as  a reality.  He  is,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  king,  from  the  time  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  address.  He  has  a discretionary  veto 
itpoo  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  But  when  par- 
li ament  proceed  by  bill,  they  make  themselves  pro * 
tempore  both  to  the  first,  and  second,  and  third  es- 
tate. It  is  said  that  the  first  act  of  the  regent,  after  be- 
ing appointed  by  address,  would  be  signing  the  king’s 
consent  to  his  own  appointment,  by  desiring  the  chan- 
cellor to  affix  the  great  seal  to  a commission.  To 
this  it  should  be  answered,  that  the  substance  of  roy-. 
ally  has  already  passed  to  him,  and  he  signs  that  con- 
sent in  the  name  of  the  king  : but  he  is  already  king 
himself  for  the  time  $ he  is  the  executive  ; he  puts  the 
executive  seal  to  the  consent  of  the  royal  power  which 
he  himself  represents,  not  to  the  consent  of  the  afflict- 
ed individual,  who  ceases  to  be  king  during  the  period 
of  his  malady.  Let  us  examine  the  difference  between 
the  regent  giving  assent  to  the  act  of  parliament 
which  calls  him  by  address,  and  the  act  which  ap- 
points him  by  bill.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  bill  is 
passed  without  any  executive  power.  In  the  former 
instance,  an  executive  power,  not  a dead  seal,  but  an 
active  and  real  will,  a will  essentially  royal,  is  created 
to  complete  the  act  of  parliament.  In  defence  of 
the  restrictions  of  the  regency,  it  has  been  said,  that 
a temporary  regent  should  not  have  the  power  of  ex- 
tending his  influence  beyond  the  period  of  his  regen- 
cy, i.  e.  by  creating  peers.  By  the  same  argument 
it  should  be  admitted,  that  a king  should  not  have 
the  power  of  creating  honours  or  emoluments  which 
can  survive  himself.  Having  carried  the  point  of  ap-  Rrttric- 
pointing  the  regency  by  bill,  the  minister  proceeded,  tsoos  upon 
on  the  3 1st  of  December,  to  propose  the  restrictions  r*Scm' 
to  be  imposed  on  the  power  of  the  regent.  Four 
resolutions  to  this  effect  were  carried,  by  majorities  so 


* Mr  Ponsonby's  speech  on  the  20th  of  December  1910. 
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small  oa  tike  side  of  minister*,  as  to  mark  an  antici- 
pation of  their  declining.  The  substance  of  the  first 
resolution,  was  the  expediency  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  being  appointed  regent  ; of 
the  second,  to  restrain  him  from  creating  a peerage  in 
any  ctse,  except  as  a reward  for  some  important  mi- 
litary or  naval  achievement  ; of  the  third,  to  prevent 
him  from  granting  any  office  in  reversion,  ok  arty  of- 
fice, salary,  or  premium,  except  such  offices  as  are  by 
law  required  to  be  granted  for  life,  or  during  good 
behaviour.  The  substance  of  the  fourth  resolution 
was  to  vest  in  trustees,  whatever  part  of  his  majesty's 
property  as  was  not  already  so  vested. 

On  the  first  of  January  181 1,  the  minister  propo- 
sed a fifth  resolution  respecting  the  royal  household, 
in  which  he  was  left  in  a minority.  The  resolution, 
as  amended  hy  the  opponents  or  ministry,  was,  that 
the  care  of  his  majesty's  person  during  his  illness 
should  be  committed  to  the  queen,  together  with  the 
sole  direction  of  such  portion  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, as  should  be  deemed  suitable  to  a due  attend- 
aucc  and  regard  to  his  royal  person.  + 

The  other  most  important  articles  of  the  regency 
bill  were  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Her  majesty  was  to  have  a council,  to  assist  in  the 
discharge  of  the  trusts  committed  by  tbe  act  to  her 
ma jest  y. 

Her  majesty*!  council  may  examine  the  physicians, 
and  others  in  attendance  on  his  majesty,  upon  oath. 

Her  majesty’s  council  shall  meet  at  stated  times,  to 
declare  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  and  transmit 
a report  to  the  president  of  the  privy  council,  who 
shall  publish  a copy  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Her  majesty  and  council  are  eventually  to  notify 
his  majesty's  restoration  to  health,  by  instrument  sent 
to  the  privy  council.  After  such  instrument  has  been 
received  and  entered  by  the  privy  council,  hit  majes- 
ty may,  by  sign  manual,  require  the  privy  council  to 
assemble. 

If  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
shall  signify  his  royal  pleasure  to  resume  the  personal 
exercise  of  his  authority,  and  require  a prochmation 
to  that  cficct  to  be  issued,  the  power*  of  the  act  shall 
erase. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  regent,  or  her  majesty, 
or  the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority  by  his  ma- 
jesty, parliament,  if  then  adjourned  or  prorogued, 
shall  meet ; or  if  dissolved,  the  members  of  the  last 
parliament  shall  meet.  Member*  of  the  two  house* 
so  meeting,  shall  be  deemed  the  two  house*  of  par- 
liament ; but  not  to  continue  to  *it  longer  than  six 
mouths. 

The  election  of  members  is  to  be  declared  void, 
*>7  appointment  to  office  by  the  regent,  or  her  ma- 
jesty. 

The  debates  on  the  bill  occupied  both  houses  till 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  February  1811,  at  which 
period  hi*  Royal  Highness  entered  upon  his  office  of 
regency. 

Xu  concluding  our  view  of  public  affairs  at  the  cIobc 


of  1 8 10,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  record  the  termi-  ftUs 
nation  of  our  dispute  with  the  state*  of  America.  ■ -v 
The  orders  in  council,  as  far  back  as  November  1807, 
had  put  an  end  to  all  neutral  commerce,  except  by 
licence  from  England.  By  way  of  retaliation  faf  Afiinrf 
these  new  and  additional  restrictions,  Bonaparte  b-  ABeoa' 
sued  from  Milan,  in  the  December  of  the  same  year, 
his  decree,  which  bears  the  name  of  that  place ; and  a* 
the  British  order*  had  declared,  that  they  should  be 
continued  in  force  till  the  Berlin  decree  was  revoked, 
so  this  decree  from  Milan  declared,  that  its  restric- 
tions and  penalties  should  remain  in  force  till  the  or- 
ders in  council  should  be  revoked.  Each  of  the 
belligerents  informed  America,  (unhappily  now  the 
only  neutral  nation,)  that  they  enforced  the  measuce 
of  retaliation,  not  from  hostility  towards  her,  but  ill 
self  defence.  Each  of  them  desired  America  to  com- 
pel their  enemy  to  respect  her  flag ; unless  she  did 
so,  they  declared  that  they  must  enforce  their  reta- 
liation. America  protested  against  the  grounds  of 
justification  taken  up  by  both  parties : she  declared 
that  both  had  violated  her  rights ; but  she  at  last  de- 
termined to  submit,  for  the  present,  whilst  the  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  upon  one  party  or  the  other  to 
give  way  first,  and  to  revoke  their  orders  or  decreet. 

After  long  and  fruitless  efforts  to  this  effect,  she 
passed,  on  the  first  of  May  1810,  an  act,  in  which 
she  provided,  that  if  either  Great  Britain  or  France 
should,  before  the  3l»t  of  May  1811,  revoke,  or  mo- 
dify her  edicts  so  that  the  neutral  commerce  of  Ame- 
rica should  be  no  longer  violated,  the  fact  should  be 
declared  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
proclamation  ; and  that  then,  if  the  other  nation 
should  not,  in  three  months  from  that  time,  revoke 
or  modify  her  edicts  in  like  manner,  the  non -inter- 
course act  should  be  revived  against  that  nation.  On 
the  5th  of  August  1810,  the  French  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs  communicated  to  Mr  Armstrong,  the 
American  minister  at  Paris,  that  the  decrees  of  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  were  revoked,  and  that,  from  the  1st 
of  November  1810,  they  would  cease  to  be  in  force; 
it  being  understood  that,  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
vocation, the  British  should  revoke  their  orders  in 
council,  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade 
which  they  had  attempted  to  establish.  Mr  Arm- 
strong having  commui.ica'cd  this  notification  to  Mr 
Pinkney,  the  American  minister  in  Loudon,  tbe  lat- 
ter wrote,  on  the  35th  of  August  1810,  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  our  secretary  of  etate  for  foreign  affairs, 
informing  him  of  what  had  been  done  in  France,  and 
at  the  same  time  observing,  that  he  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  revocation  of  the  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil would  follow  as  a matter  of  course,  and  that  be 
hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  to  his  government  that 
such  revocation  had  taken  place.  Lord  Wellisley’s 
answer  was  as  follow*  : **  1 have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter,  under  date  the 
36th  instant.  On  the  23d  of  February  1808,  bis 
majesty’s  minister  in  America  declared  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  ‘ his  majesty's  earn-  * 


•f  The  original  clause  moved  by  Mr  Perceval  was,  thnt.  for  a time  to  be  limited,  her  majesty  should  have  the  power  to  re- 
move and  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  persons  as  she  should  think  proper,  to  the  several  ullitx** in  hi*  majesty**  household; 
and  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage  all  other  matters  and  things  relating  to  fW*  yf  b»9  niajcsty**  royal  person,  during  the 
lime  forward.  , , • 
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ititm-  eat  desire  to  tee  the  commerce -of  the  world  restored 
^ tl*t  Freedom  which  is  necessary  for  iu  prosperity, 
lU'in*  *n^  his  readiness  to  abandon  the  system  winch  had 
liU.T*  ^>ccn  ^orce<^  upon  him,  whenever  the  enemy  should 
retract  the  principles  which  had  rendered  it  access* • 
of  *7*  <1  am  commanded  by  hi*  majesty  to  repeat  that 

America,  declaration,  and  to  assure  you,  that,  whenever  the 
repeal  of  the  French  decrees  shall  have  actually  taken 
effect,  and  the  commerce  of  neutral  natious  shall  have 
been  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood  pre- 
viously to  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees,  his 
majesty  will  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  in  relin- 
quishing a system  which  the  conduct  of  the  enemy 
compelled  him  to  adopt.”  The  Americans  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  answer,  because,  in  an  answer  to  a 
direct  act  of  the  French  government,  we  only  gave  a 
conditional  promise.  In  February  1808,  our  mini- 
ster in  America  had  declared,  in  the  king’s  name,  to 
the  government  of  the  States,  that  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty would  readily  follow  the  example,  in  case  the 
Berlin  decree  should  be  rescinded,  or  would  proceed 
pari  paint  with  France  in  relaxing  the  vigour  of  our 
.measures.  The  Americana  asked,  if  this  was  shew- 
ing a readiness  to  follow  the  example  of  France,  in 
restoring  to  America  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  ac- 
knowledged to  be  herjust  rights,  and  only  infringed 
upon  by  necessity  ? The  motive  of  our  government 
might,  perhaps,  be  distrust  of  France;  yet,  indepen- 
dent of  the  circumstance  of  our  national  faith  being 
pledged  to  keep  pace  in  retractation  with  France, 
we  had  ourselves  very  recently  held  inferior  diplo- 
matic communication  with  France,  and  trusted  to 
their  faith  when  officially  given.  In  the  late  nego- 
tiations for  a cartel,  our  government  even  promised 
to  liberate  French  prisoners,  if  the  French  govern- 
ment would  certify,  that  an  equal  number  of  Eng- 
lish prisoners  was  liberated  in  France.  It  was  abked, 
then,  with  what  consistency  we  refused  to  make  a 
direct  promise,  in  return  for  a French  promise,  re- 
specting America,  whilst  we  agreed  to  act  by  anti- 
cipation on  the  faith  of  a promise  respecting  prison- 
ers from  that  same  government  ? The  Americans 
evidently  trusted  to  the  faith  of  France  respecting 
the  revocation  of  the  decrees,  and  acted  upon  the 
promise  of  the  5th  of  August,  by  issuing  proclama- 
tions to  admit  French  vessels  within  their  waters. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  our  delaying  to  retract 
the  orders  in  council,  that  we  either  doubted  the 
.faith  of  the  enemy,  or  were  determined  to  uphold 
the  orders  independent  of  all  considerations.  The 
answer  of  Lord  Wellesley  certainly  was  not  proceed- 
ing pari  rassu  with  France;  and  the  policy  of  re- 
tracting from  our  promise  to  that  effect  may  be 
questioned,  on  other  grounds  than  the  intrinsic  me- 
rits of  the  orders  in  council.  It  is  a question  of  good 
faith,  and  no  consideration  of  interest  ought  to  stand 
iu  the  way  of  that  faith  being  fulfilled. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  November,  proclaimed,  that 
the  former  restrictions  of  intercourse  should  cease  to 
exist  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  France  and  her  de- 
pendencies  ; and  that,  if  Great  Britain  should  not 
rescind  her  orders  in  council  before  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary 1811,  the  act  of  non- intercourse  should,  from 
«.  vol.  IV.  *ART  ll. 
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that  date,  be  revived,  so  far  a*  it  relates  to  Britain  Brita*. 
and  her  dependencies.  Pinica^ 

The  Spanish  campaign  of  1811,  was  distinguish-  gCGKKt' 
cd,  at  iu  very  commence  men  t,  by  one  of  the  most 
severe  and  brilliant  engagements  that  has  occurred 
during  the  present  war.  About  the  end  of  Febru-  Campaign 
ary,  an  expedition  set  sail  from  Cadiz,  under  the  'n  Spain  nf 
command  of  the  Spanish  general  La  Pena,  and  of  l8*1‘ 
our  gallant  countryman,  General  Graham.  It  con- 
sisted of  3000  British  troops,  and  of  7000  Spaniards. 

They  landed  at  Algesiras,  and  moved  from  Tariff  a 
towards  Barbate  on  the  28th  of  February,  with  the 
view  of  attacking  the  enemy's  lines  before  Cadiz. 

After  a night-march  of  16  hours,  from  the  camp 
near  Veger,  the  army  arrived,  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  on  the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa,  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri  river.  The  van- 
guard of  the  Spanish  army,  under  General  Cad ri- 
r.abel,  having  opened  the  communication  with  the 
Isle  de  Leon,  by  a successful  attack  on  the  rear  of 
the  enemy’s  line  near  Santi  Petri,  General  Graham  Battle  of 
was  ordered  by  La  Pena  to  move  down  from  the  po-  Banr®M* 
sition  of  Barrosa  to  that  of  the  Torre  dc  Bcrmesa,  51  *rc 
about  half  way  to  the  Santi  Petri,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  communications  across  the  ri- 
ver, over  which  a bridge  had  been  lately  thrown. 

During  his  march  to  the  Bermesa,  General  Graham 
was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in  force 
on  the  plain,  and  was  marching  to  the  heights  of  Bar- 
rosa. In  order  to  support  the  Spanish  troops  under 
La  Pena,  which  were  left  to  defend  the  heights,  the  Ge- 
neral immediately  countermarched  ; but,  before  his 
army  was  disentangled  from  the  wood,  the  troops  on 
the  Barrosa  hill  were  seen  returning  from  it,  while 
the  enemy’s  left  wing  was  rapidly  ascending.  The 
right  wing,  at  the  same  time,  stood  on  the  plain  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  aud  within  cannon-shot.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a retreat  was  impracticable  ; 
and  General  Graham  determined  upon  an  immediate 
attack.  A powerful  battery  of  ten  guns  in  the  cen- 
tre, was  opened  by  Major  Duncan  ; and,  as  soon 
as  the  infantry  was  formed,  the  guns  advanced  to  a 
more  favourable  position,  and  kept  up  a most  de- 
structive fire.  The  right  wing,  under  Major-Gene- 
ral Dilkcs,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  General  Ruf- 
fin’s division  on  the  hill ; while  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barnard’s  battalion,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bushc’s 
detachment  of  the  10th  Portuguese,  were  warmly 
engaged  with  the  enemy’s  tirailleurs  on  the  left.  In 
spite  of  the  havoc  made  by  Major  Duncan’s  battery, 
the  div  ision  of  Laval  continued  to  move  forward  in  very 
imposing  masses,  opening  their  fire  of  musketry,  but 
it  was  checked  by  the  deft  wing,  which  advanced 
firing  ; and  a determined  charge  by  the  three  com- 
panies of  guards,  and  the  87th  regiment,  support- 
ed by  the  rest  of  the  wing,  decided  its  defeat. 

This  division  was  closely  pursued  beyond  a nar- 
row valley,  where  a body  of  reserve  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  right  wing  of  the  British,  under 
General  Dilkcs  was  equally  successful.  The  ene- 
my, confident  of  success,  encountered  it  on  the  as- 
cent of  the  hill,  where  a most  sanguinary  coutest  en- 
sued ; but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  our  troops 
overcame  every  obstacle,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
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General  Ruffin’e  division  fro®  the  heights.  In  less 
than  an  hour  and  a half  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat  j but,  bar- 
ing afterward#  halted,  and  evinced  a disposition  to 
form,  they  were  quickly  dispersed  by  a new  and  ad- 
vanced position  of  our  artillery.  During  the  action, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  a cirps  of  French  infantry 
and  cavalry  to  turn  the  Barrow  height  by  the  sea  j 
but  this  force  was  kept  in  check  by  General  Whit- 
tingham  with  three  squadrons  of  cavalry. 

From  th<*  exhausted  state  oF  the  troops,  General 
Graham  found  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  enemy  ; 
he  therefore  took  a position  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  hill.  Duriug  the  whole  of  this  brilliant  engage- 
ment, the  Spanish  troops  under  La  Pena,  though 
within  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  ride  of  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, remained  in  a state  of  total  inactivity,  and  the 
Spanish  general  seemed  to  have  been  completely  ig- 
norant oi  what  was  going  on  in  the  field.  The  Bri- 
tish division  had  to  struggle  alone  in  this  unequal 
conflict,  in  which  they  lost  one  fourthof  their  num 
ber,  and  were  rendered  unable  to  follow  up  the  vic- 
tory which  had  been  so  dearly  won.  Had  the  Spa- 
nish cavalry,  with  the  horse  artillery,  been  rapidly 
sent  by  the  sea  beach  to  form  on  the  plain,  and  to 
envelope  the  enemy’s  left,  and  had  the  great  body  of 
the  infantry  been  marched  through  the  pine  wood,  in 
the  rear,  to  turn  the  enemy’s  right,  he  must  ei- 
ther have  retired  instantly,  without  occasioning  any 
serious  loss  to  the  British,  or  have  exposed  himself  to 
inevitable  destruction. 

The  troops,  under  General  Graham,  amounted 
only  to  about  5000,  while  the  French  had  about 
$000  men  engaged  ; but,  notwithstanding  this  dispa- 
rity of  numbers,  the  loss  of  the  British  amounted 
only  to  about  200  killed,  and  1000  wounded,  and  that 
of  the  French  to  nearly  3000.  An  eagle,  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  tne  General  of  Division  Ruf- 
fin, the  General  of  Brigade  Rosseau,  (who  after- 
wards died  of  his  wounds,)  and  420  prisoners,  were 
the  trophies  of  this  brilliant  action.  General  Belle- 
gard,  aid- de-camp  to  Marshal  Victor,  was  killed,  and 
the  French  Marshal  himself  is  said  to  have  escaped 
only  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

The  personal  bravery  and  military  skill  of  General 
Graham,  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Barrosa,  excited  the  universal  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  unanimously  voted  for  this  gallant  achieve- 
ment, with  a warmth  of  feeling  which  nad  never  been 
exhibited  on  any  similar  occasion  ; and  had  not  the 
Prince  Regent  been  fettered  by  the  restriction*  upon 
his  office,  he  would  have  instantly  conferred  upon 
the  general  come  signal  mark  of  his  gratitude. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  the  French 
broke  ground  before  Badajos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  threw  some  shells  into  the  town.  On 
the  6th  of  February,  the  troops  under  General  Men- 
dtzabcl  entered  Badajos,  and  the  fort  of  St  Christoval ; 
and,  on  the  7th,  they  made  a sortie  upon  the  enemy, 
by  which  they  obtained  possession  of  one  of  his  bat- 
teries ; but  before  they  had  time  to  spike  the  gun9, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire,  after  suffering  a loss  of 
about  85  officers,  and  500  men  killed  and  wounded. 


Djpihe  night  of  the  lhh,  the  French  carried  the  re- 


doubt of  Pardalleirof,  and  afterwards  constructed  i Iriu, 
work  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  to  fire  upon 
the  bridge  of  communication  with  the  rightbank.  In  P*** 
order  to  keep  opeli  the  communication  between  Bad*.  ****'• 
jos,  and  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadi- 
ana,  Gcncial  Mendizabel  took  a position  on  the 
heights  of  St  Christoval,  where  he  was  attacked  and 
totally  defeated  by  the  French  on  the  19th  February. 

After  crossing  the  Guadiana  and  the  Evora,  the  ene- 
my surprised  the  Spanish  array  in  their  camp,  and 
took  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.  On  the  9th  of 
March,  the  enemy  made  a breach,  18  feet  wide,  . , 
which  was  not  practicable  ; and,  on  the  same  day,  4t.rc£Ti 
General  Imaz,  the  governor,  received  a message  to  tfo 
from  Lord  Wellington,  assuring  him  of  succour,  and  Fmxfc, 
enjoining  him  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last } but 
though  the  garrison  amounted  to  9000  men,  well  ** 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  it  basely 
surrendered  to  the  French  on  the  10th  of  March. 

14  Thus,  in  the  course  of  two  months,”  says  Lord 
Wellington,  “ the  Spanish  nation  has  lost  the  fortres- 
ses of  Tortosa,  Olivenza,  and  Badajos,  without  asy 
sufficient  cause  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  Marshal  Sooh, 
with  a corps  of  troops  which  was  never  supposed  to 
exceed  20,000,  besides  the  capture  of  the  two  last 
places,  has  made  prisoners  or  destroyed  above  22,000 
Spanish  troops.” 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Barron  fcnwi! 
was  fought,  Massena  retreated  from  his  potitios  st  Mane** 
Santarvm  ; and,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  the  allied 
army  were  in  motion  to  follow  him.  The  enemy 
marched  towards  the  Mondego,  and,  on  the  12tb, 
their  reserve,  consisting  of  the  6th  corps,  and  General 
Montbrun’s  cavalry,  took  up  a strong  position  at  the 
end  of  a defile,  between  Rcdinha  and  rombal,  with 
their  right  in  a wood  upon  the  Souvrc  river,  and  their 
left  extending  towards  the  high  ground  above  the  ri- 
ver of  Redinna,  and  the  town  in  their  rear.  In  tb» 
position  they  were  attacked  by  the  3d  and  4tb,  and 
light  divisions  of  infantry,  and  by  General  Pack's 
brigade  and  the  cavalry.  The  post  of  the  enemy  in 
the  wood  was  gallantly  forced  by  the  light  division, 
under  Sir  William  Erskine.  The  troops  being  now 
able  to  form  in  the  plain  beyond  the  defile.  Sir  Brent 
Spencer  led  the  line  against  the  enemy's  position  on 
the  heights,  from  which  they  were  driven  with  grrat 
loss.  The  French  again  took  a position  upon  the 
heights,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kedinha;  but  the 
3d  division  crossed  over  by  the  bridge  and  ford,  which 
were  commanded  by  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and  drove 
them  upon  their  mam  body  at  Condeixa.  After  be- 
ing dislodged  from  Condeixa  oa  the  13th,  they  formed 
in  a very  strong  position  near  Cazel  Nova,  from 
which  they  could  only  be  dislodged  by  movements 
on  their  flank ; these  movements,  executed  in  a mas- 
terly manner,  obliged  them  to  abandon  all  the  posi- 
tions which  they  successively  took  iu  the  mounuiss, 
with  a considerable  loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. On  the  ISth,  the  enemy  again  formed  oa 
the  river  Ceira,  but  this  position  was  also  abandoned 
after  much  hard  lighting.  Numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ceira,  and  a 
great  deal  of  baggage,  and  ammunition  carriages,  hrU 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  From  the  Surra  de 
Moru,  where  the  French  again  made  a stand, they  west 
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kitaia.  driven,  on  the  19th,  with  the  Iom  of  600  prisoner*, 
their  left  retiring  by  Couvea,  through  the  moon* 
tain*  upon  Guards,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army 
by  the  high  road  upon  Cclerico.  On  the  3d  of  April, 
Several  sharp  actions  were  fought  between  the  allied 
army  and  the  enemy's  left,  in  which  the  latter  were 
uniformly  beaten.  In  consequence  of  a storm  of 
rain,  which  darkened  the  atmosphere,  the  43d,  52d, 
and  95th  regiments,  were  unexpectedly  involved  in  a 
desperate  conflict  with  the  main  body  of  the  French, 
which  they  intended  to  turn.  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  repulsing  the  enemy,  and  in  taking  one  how- 
itzer, and  200  prisoners.  On  the  8th,  the  last  troops 
of  the  enemy  crossed  the  Agucda,  and  on  the  9th, 
the  allied  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Almeida,  ou 
the  left  bank  of  the  Agueda,  with  their  head  quar- 
ters at  Villa  Formosa. 

During  the  whole  of  this  retreat,  the  French 
Marshal  displayed  the  most  consummate  skill.  He 
brought  off  his  troops  in  one  solid  mass,  covering 
their  rear  in  every  march  by  the  operations  of  one  or 
two  corps  d'artnee,  which  availed  themselves  of  the 
strong  positions  of  the  country,  and  were  always 
closely  supported  by  the  main  body.  The  loss  of 
the  French  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  since 
the  commencement  of  their  retreat,  has  been  com* 
puted  at  7000.  The  cruelties  which  they  commit- 
ted against  the  inhabitants  during  the  whole  of  their 
march,  are  unexampled  in  the  history  of  modern 
war.  They  burnt  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  they  passed.  The  convent  of  Alcobaca  was 
burnt  by  an  order  from  the  French  head-quarters, 
and  the  whole  town  of  Leyria  shared  the  same 
fate. 

Lord  Wellington  having  made  arrangements  for 
the  blockade  of  Almeida,  left  the  command  of  his 
army  to  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  and  proceeded  to  the  ar- 
my under  Sir  W.  Beresford,  to  make  arrangements 
with  that  officer,  for  carrying  on  the  operations  in 
the  south  of  Portugal.  After  remaining  some  time 
in  Estremadura,  Lord  Wellington  received  intelli- 
gence from  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  that  the  enemy  were 
increasing  their  force  on  the  Agueda,  and  returned  to 
his  army  on  the  28th.  On  the  23d  and  27th,  Mas- 
sena  attacked  thepicquets  of  the  allies  on  the  Ague- 
da, but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
he  collected  a large  force  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  the  whole  of  the  French  army  re- 
c rowed  the  Agueda.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third, 
they  attacked,  with  a large  force,  the  village  of  Fu- 
rates  d'Honore,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  seve- 
ral battalions  of  light  infantry.  Perceiving  the  re- 
peated efforts  which  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  this  village,  and  the  vast  advanta- 
ges which  they  would  derive  from  it  in  their  subse- 
quent operations.  Lord  Wellington  reinforced  it  suc- 
cessively with  the  71st*  79th,  and  24th  regiments. 
Colonel  Cadogati,  at  the  head  of  the  71st  regiment, 
charged  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  from  the  part  of 
the  village  of  which  they  had  obtained  a momentary 
possession  ; and  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test, the  whole  of  the  village  remained  in  our  posses- 
sion. On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  8tU  corps  of 
the  enemy  having  obliged  General  Houston  to  retire 
with  some  loss,  established  themselves  in  Poya  Velho, 
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while  their  cavalry  turned  the  right  of  the  7th  divi*  Britain, 
sioo,  between  Poya  Velho  and  Nave  d'Aver.  The  ' 
charge  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  repulsed  by  throe  squadrons  of  British  dragoons, 
and  Colonel  La  Motte,  of  the  18th  chasseurs,  and 
some  prisoners  were  taken.  The  principal  exertions 
of  the  enemy,  however,  were  directed  against  Fuen- 
tes  d’Honore;  and  though  the  whole  of  the  6th 
corps  was,  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  employed 
in  tnc  attack  of  this  village,  they  were  n^ver  able  t# 
gain  more  than  a temporary  possession  of  it.  The  con- 
test in  this  quarter  lasted  till  night,  when  the  British 
troops  maintained  their  post. 

On  the  7th  the  French  army  began  to  retreat,  and 
on  the  10th  they  crossed  the  Agueda ; having  com- 
pletely failed  in  their  attempt  to  relieve  Almeida.  In 
the  actions  on  the  3d  and  5th,  the  French  sustained 
a losa  of  nearly  7000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers. In  the  village  of  Fuentes  d'Honore,  they  left 
400  of  their  dead.  The  loss  of  the  allies  amounted 
to  184  killed,  1576  wounded,  and  316  missing. 

In  the  south  of  Portugal,  the  army  of  General 
Beresford  was  equally  successful.  Olivcnza  surren- 
dered at  discretion  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  mea- 
sures were  immediately  taken  for  the  siege  of  Bada- 
jos.  On  the  kOth  of  May,  however,  Soult  advanced 
from  Seville  with  a force  of  about  18,000,  and  was 
joined  in  Estremadura  by  5000  troops,  under  Genera! 

Latour  Maubourg.  The  united  armies  of  Castanoa 
and  Sir  W.  Beresford,  who  had  judged  it  prudent  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Badajos,  took  up  a position  in  two 
lines  nearly  parallel  to  the  rivulet  of  Albucra.  Gene- 
ral Blake,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Soult,  joined  the 
allied  army  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  ; and  a few 
hours  afterwards  the  French  army  began  their  march. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  attack-  Battle  of 
ed  the  Spanish  troops,  who,  after  a gallant  resistance,  Atbuer* 
were  driven  from  the  heights  on  which  they  had  been  March 
formed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  division  of  the  Hon. 

Major  General  W.  Stewart,  which  had  been  brought 
up  to  support  them,  and  that  of  Major-  General  Hamil- 
ton, which  came  to  the  left  of  the  Spanish  line,  form- 
ed in  contiguous  close  columns  of  battalions,  in  order  - 
to  be  moveable  in  any  direction.  Brigadier-General 
Otway,  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  remain- 
ed at  some  distance  on  the  left  of  this,  to  check  any 
attempt  of  the  enemy  below  the  village. 

As  the  heights  from  which  the  Spanish  troops  had 
been  driven,  raked  and  commanded  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  the  allied  army,  the  division  of  General  Stew- 
art made  a noble  effort  to  retake  them  from  the  ene- 
my. Lieutenant- Colonel  Colborne,  at  the  head  of 
the  right  brigade  of  General  Stewart's  division,  first 
came  into  action,  but  finding  that  the  column  of  the 
enemy  could  not  be  shaken  by  fire,  he  proceeded  to 
attack  it  with  the  bayonet.  While  the  troops  were 
in  the  very  act  of  charging  the  enemy,  a body  of  ca- 
valry called  the  Polish  lancers,  who  had  been  con- 
cealed by  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  who  were  mistaken  for 
Spaniards  when  they  were  discovered,  suddenly  attack- 
ed and  turned  the  brigade,  which  was  unfortunately 
broken,  and  sustained  immense  loss.  The  31st  re- 
giment, under  Major  L’Estrange,  having  alone  es- 
caped this  charge,  kept  its  ground  till  the  arrival 
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Uriuin.  of  the  third  "brigade  under  Major-General  Houghton, 
* who  gallantly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  fell,  pierced 

Rcqknt  w’^1  woun<l*»  while  he  was  cheering  on  his  brigade  to 
1811.  * charge.  Though  the  enemy’s  attack  was  chiefly 
directed  to  this  point  of  the  right,  he  likewise  made 
continual  efforts  against  the  part  of  the  original  front 
of  the  allies,  at  the  village  and  the  bridge,  which 
were  defended  by  Major-General  Baron  Alten,  and 
the  light  infantry  brigade  of  the  German  legion.  The 
front  now  farmed  the  left ; and  Major  General  Ha- 
milton’s dmaon,  which  had  been  brought  up  there, 
was  left  to  defend  it,  with  the  assistance  of  a consi- 
derable proportion  of  Spanish  troops.  While  the 
rticmy’s  infantry  attempted  to  force  the  right  of 
the  allies,  their  cavalry  endeavoured  to  turn  it ; but 
all  their  efforts  were  baffled  by  the  able  manoeuvres 
of  Major-General  the  Honourable  William  Lumley, 
who  commanded  the  allied  cavalry.  Major-General 
Cole,  perceiving  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  brought  up 
his  left,  marched  in  line  to  attack  the  left  of  the  ene- 
my, and  contributed,  with  the  charges  of  the  bri- 
gades of  General  Stewart’s  division,  to  force  the 
enemy  precipitately  from  his  situation,  to  take  refuge 
under  his  reserve.  The  allies  pursued  the  French  to 
a considerable  distance,  and  drove  them  across  the 
Alhuera. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  a heavy 
storm  of  rain  came  on,  which,  along  with  the  smoke 
from  the  firing,  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  any  thing 
distinctly.  From  this  obscurity  the  French  derived 
great  advantage,  both  in  the  formation  of  their  co- 
lumns, and  in  their  subsequent  attack. 

During  the  whole  of  this  well-contested  battle, 
which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the 
afternoon,  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  British  troops 
were  eminently  displayed.  The  dead  of  the  57th  re- 
giment were  lying  as  they  fought,  in  ranks,  and  every 
wound  was  in  the  front  of  their  bodies.  The  loss  of 
the  French  has  been  estimated  at  8000,  while  that  of 
the  allies'did  not  exceed,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  568(5. 

Soule,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  retreated  to 
Uercna,  where  he  received  great  reinforcements  from 
different  parts  of  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  joined 
by  the  army  under  Marmont. 

Blockade  After  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d’Honore,  the  allies 
of  Almeidau  resumed  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  The  commander 
of  the  garrison.  General  Brennicr,  perceiving  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  defend  the  place,  conceived  the  hazar- 
dous design  of  evacuating  it  during  the  night,  and  car- 
ried hits  resolution  into  effect  with  the  most  consummate 
skill.  In  order  to  deceive  the  blockading  army,  he  con- 
tinued for  several  nights  to  fire  cannon  occasionally 
Evacuation  from  the  fortifications.  After  destroying  all  theord- 
•f Almeida,  nance,  he  set  fire  to  the  mines  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  blowing  up  the  works,  and  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  marched  out  with  bis 
garrison  ; and  cutting  his  way  through  the  picquets 
by  which  the  place  was  observed,  he  joined  the  army 
ot  Massena,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  garrison  was  lost  in  this  bold 
enterprise,  and  the  rest  were  saved  in  consequence  of 
the  4th  rcguncnt- mistaking  the  road  to  Barba  del 
Ptterco.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  there 
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was  a very  heavy  fire  61  cannon  from  the  fart,  and  kias 
the  picquets  were  attacked.  The  same  thing  hap-  •—  w 
pened  on  the  8th,  so  that  the  blockading  troops,  and  *>,r,a 
tbe  queen’s  regiment  in  particular,  ascribed  the  cxplo- 
sion  on  the  1 1th  to  the  same  cause  from  which  « hid 
arisen  on  the  preceding  night.  In  consequence  of 
this  mistake,  none  of  the  troops  moved  till  the  ml 
cause  of  the  explosion  was  ascertained. 

Leaving  Sir  Brent  Spencer  in  the  command  of  the  ***** 
army  of  Almeida,  Lord  Wellington  took  the  com- 
raand  of  the  allies  before  Badajos,  on  the  22d  of  May. 

On  the  25th,  the  place  was  invested  on  the  right  of 
the  Guadiana,  and  the  ordnance  and  stores  being 
brought  up  for  the  siege,  the  allies  broke  ground  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th.  The  fire  commenced  on 
the  2d  of  June,  from  four  batteries ; and  on  the  night 
of  the  6th,  two  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  Fort  St 
Christoval  appeared  to  be  practicable.  A detach- 
ment of  the  85th  regiment,  under  Major  Mackintosh, 
moved  forward  in  the  best  order,  and  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  under  a heavy  fire  of  musquetry  and  hand- 
grenades  from  the  outworks,  and  of  shot  and  sheik 
from  the  town,  the  advanced  guard  being  led  by  En- 
sign Dyas  of  the  51st  regiment ; but  when  they  ar- 
rived  at  the  bottom  of  the  breach,  they  saw  that 
the  enemy  had  cleared  the  rubbish  from  the  bottom 
of  the  escarp,  and  though  provided  with  ladders,  they 
found  it  impossible  to  mount  it,  and  were  obliged  to 
retire  with  loss.  Another  attempt  to  storm  the  out- 
work of  §t  Christoval  was  made  on  the  9th,  bat 
though  conducted  with  the  same  gallantry,  the  storm- 
ing party  were  unable  to  mount  tne  breach,  and  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  In  these 
two  attempts  the  allies  lost  about  800  men. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Lord  Wellington  having  re- 
ceived information  that  Soult  was  collecting  a force 
for  the  purpose  of  again  advancing  upon  his  position, 
and  that  the  army  of  Marmont  had  broke  up  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  join  that  of  Soult,  raised  the 
siege  of  Badajos.  He  crossed  the  Guadiana  with  Hu 
whole  army,  and  encamped  in  the  woods,  upon  the 
Layer  between  Quinta  dc  St  Joos  and  Arronchei, 
where  he  wa*  afterwards  joined  by  the  army  under 
Sir  Brent  Spencer. 

In  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  patriots  were  not 
equally  fortunate.  The  death  of  the  Marquis  dr  la 
Romans  was  a severe  loss  to  the  Spaniards.  On  the  T tna 
1st  of  January'  1811,  Tortosa  surrendered  to 
shal  Macdonald,  after  IS  days  open  trenches;  and^j^ 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  9500,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Tarragoea, 
after  a month’s  siege,  surrendered  to  Marshal  Socket. 
Cherishing  constant  hopes  of  relief,  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison  maintained  a brave  resistance,  and  made  several  ^rr»  V 
destructive  sorties  against  the  besiegers.  The  place, 
however,  was  taken  by  assault,  on  the  29th  of  June,  tail® 
and  the  people,  as  well  as  the  brave  garrison,  were 
treated  with  unexampled  cruelty.  Four  thousand 
men  were  killed  in  the  city;  1000,  who  endeavoured 
to  save  themselves  behind  tbe  walls,  were  either  sabred 
or  drowned;  and  nearly  10,000,  of  whom  500  were 
officers,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  France. 

The  junta  of  Tarragona  escaped  to  the  monastery  of 
Montserrat,  the  fortifications  of  which  had  been 
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arffiin.  deemed  impregnable ; but  Suchet,  following  up  his 
1 success*  likewise  made  himself  master  of  Montserrat* 
on  the  24th  of  July. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  the  army  of 
Lord  Wellington  marched  from  its  cantonments  on 
the  Alentcjo  towards  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  took 
up  a fresh  position,  nearly  on  the  ground  which  it 
occupied  before  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d’Honore. 

• With  the  view  of  relieving  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
enemy  commenced  their  movements  on  the  21st  of 
September.  On  the  23d,  they  appeared  on  the  plain 
near.  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  again  retired.  On  the 
24th,  they  entered  the  plain  in  considerable  force, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  a body  of  their  caval- 
ry drove  in  the  Bntuh  posts  on  the  right  of  the  Aza* 
ra,  but,  having  passed  that  river,  they  were  compel- 
led to  recross  it  by  a body  of  the  14th  and  16th  light 
dragoons. 

- The  enemy’s  attention  was  principally  directed  to 
the  position  of  the  third  division,  on  the  hills  between 
i'uentc  Guinaldo  and  Pastores.  Their  attempts  to 
gain  that  position  were  repulsed  with  great  gallantry ; 
out  on  the  arrival  of  a division  of  French  infantry. 
Lord  Wellington  judged  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  the 
army,  formed  into  squares,  retreated  in  good  order 
to  Fuente  Guinaldo.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th, 
and  on  the  26th,  the  enemy  collected  their  whole 
force  in  front  of  the  allied  array  ; but  Lord  Welling- 
ton thought  it  advisable  to  retreat,  and  on  the  28tb, 
he  formed  his  army  on  the  heights  behind  Soito,  ha- 
ving the  Sierra  das  Mrfas  on  his  right,  and  his  left 
at  Renda,  on  the  Coa. 

friedro  Marshal  Suchet,  with  20,000  men,  entered  the 
renders  kingdom  of  Valencia  from  Tortosa,  and  laid  siege 
to  t lie  strong  fortress  of  Murviedro,  the  ancieut  Sa- 
27*ch.  guntum*  On  the  29th  of  September,  he  made  three 
attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fort  by  escalade, 
but  in  all  of  them  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,' 
and  obliged  to  leave  his  ladders  behind.  In  the  mean 
time.  General  Blake,  who  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  assembled 
troops  from  every  quarter,  and  gave  battle  to  Suchet 
on  the  25th  of  October,  will)  the  view  of  relieving 
Murviedro.  The  Spaniards  fought  with  the  great- 
est gallantry,  and  several  times  outflanked  and  drove 
the  French  from  their  position;  but  the  decisive  ma- 
noeuvre of  penetrating  their  centre,  was  successfully 
practised  by  Suchet,  and  Blake  was  obliged  to  fly 
after  an  engagement  of  seven  hours,  in  which  he 
lost  about  6500  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  capitulation  of 
Murviedro,  the  garrison  of  which  marched  out  through 
the  breach  on  the  27th  of  October,  with  all  the  ho- 
nours of  war.  The  prisoners  who  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  with  those  taken  at  the  battle 
of  the  25th,  amounted  to  7211,  of  whom  369  were 
officers. 

The  operations  of  the  allied  army  in  the  north  of 
Portugal  were  attended  with  more  success.  General 
Hill  left  his  cantonments  near  Portalcgre,  on  the 


22d  of  October,  and  advanced  towards  the  Spanish 
frontier.  When  he  arrived  at  Albuquerque,  on  the 
23d,  he  learned  that  the  French  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Girard,  amounting  to  2500 
infantry,  and  600  cavalry,  had  retired  upon  Merida ; 
and,  after  following  them  for  four  days,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Girard  was  not  only  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  approach  of  the  British  troops, 
but  was  completely  off  his  guard.  The  main  body 
of  the  French  had  halted  at  Arroyo  del  Molino,  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  General  HiM  resolved 
cither  to  surprise  the  enemy,  or  bring  him  to  action 
before  he  should  march  in  the  morning.  By  a forced 
march,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  British  troops 
reached  Atcuesca,  within  a league  of  Arroyo  del  Mo- 
lino, and  at  2 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
they  marched  in  one  column  upon  that  town.  When 
they  had  arrived  within  half  a mile  of  the  town, 
the  British  troops  divided  iuto  three  columns,  un- 
der cover  of  a low  ridge,  and  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  these  columns  were  concealed  by  a violent 
storm  of  rain  and  mist,  which  came  on  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  The  left  column  marched  directly  upon  the 
town,  the  right  column  broke  off  to  turn  the  enemy’s 
left,  and  the  third  column,  consisting  of  the  cavalry, 
moved  between  the  other  two.  The  71st  and  92d 
regiments  charged  into  the  town  with  cheers,  and 
drove  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
French  infantry,  which  was  out  of  the  town,  formed 
into  two  squares,  with  their  cavalry  on  their  left ; 
but  being  unable  to  withstand , the  chargee  of  the 
British  cavalry,  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  their 
musketry,  they  dispersed,  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
by  ascending  the  mountain  behind  the  town.  Their 
cavalry  fled  in  every  direction  ; the  infantry  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  being  pursued  over  the  rocks 
by  the  troops  under  Major-General  Howard,  more 
than  1 400  were  made  prisoners,  and  600  were  found 
dead  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  The  general  of 
cavalry,  Brune,  and  the  colonel  of  cavalry.  Prince 
D’Armberg,  with  many  officers,  were  among  the 
prisoners,  while  General  Girard  himself,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  escaped  to Llercna,  with 
only  two  or  three  hundred  men. 

The  campaign  of  18)1  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  other  events  of  importance.  Lord  Wellington 
had  his  head  quarters  at  Frenada  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  while  the  division  under  General 
Hill  was  stationed  at  Merida. 

The  Regency  Bill  having  passed  the  great  seal, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sworn 
into  his  office  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  sanguine 
hopes  which  were  at  this  time  entertained  of  the 
king’s  recovery,  and  the  fear  of  taking  any  measure 
which  might  in  the  least  degree  interfere  with  that 
desirable  event,  induced  the  Prince  Regent  to  carry 
on  the  executive  government  by  the  same  minister* 
that  had  been  appointed  by  his  royal  father.  He  ac- 
cordingly communicated  this  resolution  to  Mr  Per- 
ceval ; * and,  on  the  12th  of  February,  the  session 
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• MThe  prince  feel*  it  ineuenbept  upon  him,  at  this  precise  juncture,  to  communicate  to  Mr  Perceval  his  intention  not  to 
remove  from  their  stations  tboce  whom  he  find*.  there,  as  his  majesty's  official  servants.  At  the  same  time,  the  prince  owes  • 
it  'to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  character,  which,  be  trusts,  will  appear  in  every  action  of  hi*  life.  In  whatever  situation  placed, 
explicitly  to  declare,  that  the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  aiTcction  to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  father,  leads  him  tor- 
dread,  that  any  act  of  the  regent  might,  in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of  his  aovc- 
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of  parliament  was  opened  by  a speech  from  the  Prince 
Regent,  which  was  delivered  by  commission*  The 
speech  congratulated  parliament  on  the  capture  of 
the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Amboyna;  on  the  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy’s  attacks  on  Sicily,  ami  on  the 
skill,  the  prudence,  'and  perseverance  displayed  by 
Lord  Wellington  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Spa- 
nish campaign.  The  Regent  called  upon  parliament 
to  continue  the  most  effectual  assistance  to  the  brave 
natives  of  the  peninsula,*  in  the  support  of  a contest 
which  they  have  manifested  a disposition  to  main* 
tain  with  unabated  perseverance  ; and  expresses  his 
persuasion,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  British  em- 
pire must  be  deeply  affected  in  the  issue  of  a contest 
oo  which  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  nations  entirely  depend.  In  al- 
luding to  the  discussions  respecting  America,  the 
Prince  Regent  expresses  his  earnest  wish  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  an  amicable  termination,  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom.  The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  stated  in 
the  speech  to  have  suffered  a considerable  diminution, 
while  that  of  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1810, 
was  greater  than  had.  been  known  in  any  preceding 
Tear* 

1 tie  conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  different  counties  of 
Ireland,  were  summoned  to  hold  a meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  sit  in  the  Ca- 
tholic committee  which  was  formed  in  Dublin,  in 
order  to  promote  the  great  object  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  considering 
these  meetings  as  illegal,  and  as  injurious  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  issued  a circular  let- 
ter to  the  sheriffs  and  chief  magistrates  of  the  coun- 
ties, “ requiring  them,  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  of  the  king,  cap.  29*  to  cause  to  be 
arrested,  and  to  commit  to  prison,  all  persons  within 
their  jurisdiction,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  giving  or 
having  given,  of  publishing  or  having  published,  or 
of  causing  or  having  caused  to  be  given  or  publish- 
ed, any  written  <y*  other  notice  of  the  election  and 
appointment,  in  any  matter  of  such  representative, 
delegate,  or  manager  as  aforesaid  ; or  of  attending, 
voting,  or  acting,  or  of  having  attended,  voted,  or 
acted,  in  any  manner,  ia  the  choice  or  appointment 
of  such  representative,  delegate,  or  manager.” 

This  circular  letter,  which  was  issued  without  the 
previous  approbation,  or  even  knowledge,  of  the 
Prince  Regent  or  his  ministers,  excited  great  dissa- 
tisfaction among  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
among  their  inends  in  England.  Lord  Moira,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  reprobated  such  a measure,  as  inju- 
rious to  the  character  of  the  Prince  Regent,  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  as  contrary 


to  the  act  of  Union.  The  Earl  of  Ross  contesded,  Irik, 
that  as  long  as  the  Catholic  committee  confined  iu  wv— ' 
attention  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  avowedly  *4s,tl 
appointed,  the  Irish  government  did  not  interfere  j 
but  that  when  the  regular  business  of  the  commit- 
tee was  over,  it  proceeded  to  the  most  alarming 
lengths.  The  committee,  he  stated,  consisted  origins!- 
ly  of  38  members  ; and  they  had  lately  determined, 
that  each  county  of  Ireland  should  send  ten  mem- 
bers to  the  committee,  which  would  then  consist 
of  no  fewer  than  3 58,  a convention  which  he  con* 
sidered  highly  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land. 


On  the  7th  of  March,  the  subject  was  brought  re-  bite 
gularly  before  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  if*** 
Honourable  Mr  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish  secretary, 
was  present.  The  assembly,  said  Mr  Pontonby, 
which  had  been  described  in  the  circular  letter  ai  an 
unlawful  meeting,  had  been  for  many  years  in  exist- 
ence,  and  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  had  been  appointed  : nay,  it  had  ac- 
tually taken  measures  for  augmenting  its  number, 
twenty-four  days  before  the  promulgation  of  the  cir- 
cular letter.  What,  then,  was  the  reason  why  this 
assembly  had  been  so  long  suffered  to  continue  its 
proceedings,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
government  ? With  respect  to  the  convention  act,  ia 
which  the  circular  letter  uus  printed,  it  had  nevtT 
been  put  in  force.  Even  by  the  act  itself,  the  mere 
publishing  of  notices  was  not  an  offence  ; for  it  ex- 
pressly declares,  that,  in  order  to  commit  the  offence, 
a man  must  be  guilty  of  voting,  as  well  as  of  attending ; 
whereas  the  circular  letter  required,  that  all  who  at- 
tended might  be  arrested,  in  reply  to  these  obser- 
vations, Mr  Pole  stated,  that  no  obstruction  would 
have  been  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
committee,  while  they  met  solely  for  the  purpoie  of 
petitioning  } that,  at  the  committee  of  1810,  the  most 
violent  and  inflammatory  speeches  were  delivered,  ia 
which  the  English  government  were  represented  as 
hostile  to  Ireland  and  its  Catholic  inhabitants ; and 
that  a sub-committee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  grievances  which  the  Catholics  had  suffered 
from  a bigotted  government.  Mr  Pole  enumerated 
many  other  mstauccs,  iu  which  lie  thought  the  Ca- 
tholic committee  had  gone  beyond  the  object  for 
which  they  were  appointed,  and  which  he  consider- 
ed as  sufficient  grounds  for  enforcing  the  conven- 
tion act. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  a meeting  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  was  held  in  Dublin,  and  a series  of  resolu- 
tions were  passed  relative  to  the  measures  which  were 
thought  necessary  for  obtaining  signatures  to  tbrtr 
petition  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  for  bringing  it 
before  both  houses  of  parliament.  In  consequence 
of  this  meeting,  the  Irish  government  issued  a pro- 
clamation, declaring  all  such  meetings  illegal,  and  or- 


reign's  recovery.  This  consideration  atone  dictates  the  decision  now  communicated  to  Mr  PercevaL  Having  thus  perform- 
ed an  act  of  indlspcndbic  duty,  from  a just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own  consistency  and  honour,  the  prince  has  on!)  to  add. 
that  among  the  many  blotting*  to  be  derived  from  his  majesty's  ret-iuration  to  health,  and  to  the  personal  exercise  of  his  rojsl 
functions,  it  will  not,  in  the  prince’s  estimation,  be  the  least,  that  that  fortunate  event  will  at  once  rescue  hitn  from  a situancn 
of,  unexampled  embarrassment,  and  put  an  end  to  a state  of  aflkirs,  ill  calculated,  he  fears,  fo  sustain  the  interests  of  the  uni- 
ted kingdom,  in  this  awful  and  perilous  crisis,  and  most  dub  cult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  BriUth 
solution.* 
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Irlah.  Jtring  the  sheriffs  and  magistrate*  to  disperse  them 
— — • in  termi  of  the  convention  act. 

Ptivcs  No  sooner  was  this  proclamation  issued,  than  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Catholic  committee  was 
held  in  Dublin,  at  which  they  determined  to  conti- 
nue their  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  committee.  These  meetings,  which 
were  held  in  several  of  the  parishes  of  Dublin,  expe- 
rienced no  interruption  till  the  8th  of  August,  when 
several  Catholic  gentlemen  were  arrested  under  a war- 
rant from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Downes.  The  Ca- 
tholics, however,  continued  to  hold  their  meetings, 
and  some  of  the  delegates  were  arrested.  On  the 
8th  of  November,  new  bills  were  found  against  seve- 
ral of  the  delegates  by  the  grand  jury  of  Dublin  ; 
and,  on  tbe  21st  of  November,  Dr  Sheridan  was 
tried  before  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench.  The  trial 
lasted  two  days,  and  the  jury  brought  iu  a verdict  of 
not  guilty.  The  issue  of  this  trial  being  decisive 
with  respect  to  the  other  delegates  who  had  been  ar- 
rested for  the  same  offence,  the  attorney -general  mo- 
ved for  leave  to  send  up  new  bills  of  indictment  to 
the  grand  jury  on  the  ground  of  informality.  Infor- 
mations ex  officio  were  also  filed  against  Lord  Fingal, 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  for  attending  the  Ca- 
tholic meetings,  and  for  publishing  an  account  of 
their  proceedings. 

of  The  attention  of  parliament  was  called,  during  the 
«nmial  present  session,  to  the  state  of  commercial  credit,  and 
lL  a select  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  this 
subject.  The  great  embarrassments  which  prevailed 
in  the  commercial  world  appear  to  have  first  arisen 
out  of  extensive  speculations,  which  commenced  on 
the  opening  of  the  South  American  markets.  The 
immense  cargoes  which  were  sent  to  the  ports  of 
South  America,  overstocked  the  markets,  and  the  mer- 
chants were  obliged  to  bring  back  their  cargoes  to 
England.  On  their  return,  they  found  the  country 
glutted  ; and  as  no  market  remained  for  them  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  exporters  were  unable  to 
pay  the  manufacturers  when  their  bills  became  due, 
and,  of  course,  the  manufacturers  were  involved  in 
the  same  distress.  This  embarrassment  seemed  to 
prevail  principally  among  the  cotton  manufacturers. 
In  order  to  relieve  this  distress  as  much  as  possible, 
six  millions  of  Exchequer  bills  were  issued,  on  con- 
dition that  the  merchants  who  obtained  aid  should 
give  security  for  repayment  at  a limited  time, 
if  to  In  consequence  of  a message  from  the  Prince  Re- 
gal. gent,  the  attention  of  both  houses  of  parliament  was 
called  to  the  subject  of  a subsidy  to  Portugal.  The 
sum  of  one  million  had  been  granted  in  the  year  1810, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  Portuguese  troops  into 
British  pay,  and  having  tuem  disciplined  and  com- 
manded by  British  officers.  The  success  with  which 
this  plan  was  attended,  and  the  courage  and  perseve- 
rance which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  last  campaign,  were  held  out  by  ministers  as  a 
reason  for  increasing  the  subsidy  to  two  millions. 
The  opposition  represented  this  system  of  policy  as 
mn  enormous  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country  ; 
and  they  expressed  their  belief,  that  whatever  tem- 
porary success  might  attend  the  allied  arms,  Portu- 
gal must  ultimately  tall  under  the  overwhelming 
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power  of  France.  The  grant,  however,  wu  carried  Britain, 
without  a division.  ~ 

The  year  1811  was  distinguished  by  the  fall  of  the 
last  colony  of  France.  About  the  middle  of  summer,  jbI  1 T* 
an  expedition  sailed  from  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  settlement  of  Batavia.  Lord  Minto,  Faptu.r*  of 
the  governor- general  of  India,  attended  it  in  person,  tav,4‘ 
while  the  army  was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty,  and  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Stopford.  The  troops  landed  on  the  4th 
of  August  at  the  village  of  Chillingching,  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Bataria,  and 
advanced  to  the  capital  by  the  road  along  the  coast. 

The  bridge  over  the  Anjol  having  been  broken 
down  by  the  enemy,  the  army,  passed  the  river  in 
boats  on  the  7th,  and  lodged  themselves  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city.  A temporary  bridge,  capable  of 
supporting  light  artillery,  was  constructed  on  the 
8th  f and,  on  the  same  day,  the  town  of  Batavia  sur- 
rendered without  opposition,  and  the  garrison  re- 
treated to  Weltevreede.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  Colonel  Gillespie  moved  with  his  corps  to- 
wards the  enemy's  cantonments  at  Weltevreede,  sup- 
ported by  two  brigades  of  infantry  that  followed  his 
route.  The  cantonment  was  abandoned,  but  the 
enemy  held  a strong  position  about  two  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  their  works  at  Cornelis,  and  defended  by 
an  abbatis,  occupied  by  S000  of  their  best  troops 
and  four  guns  of  horse  artillery.  After  an  obstinate 
resistance,  this  position  was  carried  at  the  poiut  of 
the  bayonet,  the  enemy  were  completely  routed,  and 
their  guns  taken.  A strong  column  advanced  to 
their  support  from  Fort  Cornelis  ; but  the  British 
line  having  arrived,  it  was  instantly  driven  under  the 
shelter  of  their  batteries.  In  this  affair,  the  enemy 
lost  about  500  men,  with  Brigadier  General  Alberti 
dangerously  wounded.  The  enemy,  who  greatly 
outnumbered  the  British  troops,  were  now  strongly 
entrenched  between  the  great  River  Jacatra  and  an 
artificial  watercourse,  called  the  Slokcn,  neither  of 
which  were  fordable.  A deep  trench,  strongly  pal- 
lisadocd,  enclosed  this  position  ; and  the  most  com- 
manding grounds  within  the  lines  were  occupied  with 
seven  redoubts,  and  numerous  batteries  mounted 
with  heavy  cannon.  The  fort  of  Cornells  was  in  the 
centre,  and  all  the  works  were  defended  by  a nume- 
rous aud  well  organised  artillery.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  works  by  assault,  several  batteries 
were  erected,  and  a heavy  fire  kept  up  for  two  days 
from  twenty  eighteen  pounders,  and  eight  mortars 
and  howitzers,  silenced  their  nearest  batteries,  and 
disturbed  every  part  of  their  position. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  at  break  of  day,  the  Bri- 
tish troops  marched  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Gilles- 
pie commanded  the  infantry  of  the  advance,  and  the 
grenadiers  of  the  line,  and  was  supported  by  Colonel 
Gibbs,  with  the  59th  regiment,  and  the  4th  batta- 
lion of  Bengal  volunteers.  The  object  of  this  co- 
lumn was  to  surprise  the  redoubt  constructed  by  the 
enemy  beyond  the  Sloken,  to  endeavour  to  cross  the 
bridge  over  that  stream  with  the  fugitives,  and  then 
to  assault  the  redoubts  within  the  li  >es.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  M‘Lcod,  at  the  head  of  six  companies  of  the 
69th,  was  directed  to  follow  a path  on  the  banks  of 
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Britain,  tie  Jacatra,  and  when  the  attack  upon  the  Sloken 
“T"’  had  commenced,  to  take  possession  of  the  enemy's 
left  redoubt.  Major  Yule,  with  the  flank  corps  of 
hill.  ^ reinforced  by  two  troops  of  cavalry,  four 

gntw  of  the  horse  artillery,  two  companies  of  the 
69th,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  reserve,  was  directed 
to  attaok  the  corps  at  Campong  Maylayo,  on  the 
west  of  the  Jacatra,  and  to  cross  the  bridge  at  that 
post.  The  rest  of  the  army  under  General  Wether- 
all  was  placed  at  the  batteries,  from  which  a column 
-under  Colonel  Wood,  consisting  of  the  78th  regi- 
ment, and  the  fifth  volunteer  battalion,  was  directed 
to  advance  m front  against  the  enemy  at  the  first  fa- 
vourable moment,  to  force  his  way,  and  open  the 
position  for  the  line. 

After  a long  detour  through  a close  and  intricate 
country,  Colonel  Gillespie  came  up  with  the  advan- 
ced guard  of  the  enemy,  put  it  to  the  rout,  and  took 
possession  of  the  advanced  redoubt,  under  a heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry.  He  then  passed  the 
bridge  with  the  fugitives,  and,  under  a most  tremen- 
dous fire,  he  assaulted  and  carried  with  the ’bayonet 
another  redoubt.  The  two  divisions  of  this  column 
having  now  separated,  Colonel  Gibbs  turned  to  the 
sight,  and  with  the  59th  in  front,  and  part  of  the 
•79th,  wbo  had  forced  their  way  in  front,  be  car- 
ried a third  redoubt.  No  sooner  was  this  redoubt 
taken,  titan  a tremendous  explosion  of  the  magazine 
took  place,  and  destroyed  a number  of  our  officci* 
and  soldiers  who  were  upon  the  ramparts  which  the 
enemy  had  abandoned.  The  left  redoubt  of  the  ene- 
my was  carried,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  M‘Leod,  who  fell  in  the  very  moment 
of  victory.  The  front  of  the  position  being  bow 
opened,  the  troops  rushed  in  from  every  quarter. 
While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  the  right. 
Colonel  Gillespie  carried  the  redoubts  towards  the 
rear,  and  being  joined  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  M‘Leod 
of  the  59th,  with  part  of  that  corps,  he  directed  him 
to  attack  the  park  of  artillery  ,-*-a  duty  which  that  of- 
ficer discharged  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  after  ha- 
ving routed  a body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  that  had 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it.  A strong 
body  of  the  enemy  who  had  posted  themselves  in  the 
lines,  in  front  of  Fort  Cornells,  maintained  a sharp 
fire  of  musketry ; but  they  were  soon  driven  from 
their  position,  and  the  fort  was  taken  by  the  British. 
The  enemy  being  now  completely  dispersed,  were 
pursued  by  Colonel  Gillespie  with  the  14th  regiment, 
and  a party  of  Sepoys,  and  by  the  seamen  from  the 
batteries,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sayer  of 
the  royal  navy.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery, 
however,  now  effected  a passage  through  the  fines,  and 
continued  the  pursuit,  til)  the  whole  of  tbc  enemy's 
army  was  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  The  co- 
lumn, under  Major  Yule,  succeeded  in  routing  the 
troops  at  Campong  Maylayo,  but  he  found  the  bridge 
on  fire,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  proceed  farther. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  in  these  brilliant 
exploits,  was  91  killed,  and  513  wounded.  More 
than  1000  of  the  enemy  were  buried  in  the  works, 
multitudes  were  cut  down  in  the  retreat,  the  river6 
were  choked  with  the  dead,  and  the  huts  and  woods 
were  filled  with  the  wounded.  Nearly  5000  prison- 
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era  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three  genrral  of.  km 

ficcrs,  34  field  officers,  70  captains,  and  150  itiVih  — — — 
tern  officers.  hie 

General  Jansens  escaped  with  great  difficalft  d». 
ring  the  action  with  the  remnant  , of  an  arrsY  of  v 
10,000.  After  reaching  Bugtentorg,  he  mnated, 
by  an  eastern  route,  arith  the  intention  of  collecting 
his  remaining  force,  near  Samaraug.  and  rctinngjipon 
Solo.  The  British  troops  arrived  at  Satnarang  <r, 
the  9th  September ; but,  in  consequence  of  au  attack 
by  the  boats  of  the  British  squadron,  General  .!«• 
sens  had  evacuated  Samarang,  and  retired  to  a string 
position  about  six  miles  off,  where  he  erected  batter- 
tea  and  entrenchments.  This  new  position  was  totted 
with  great  gallantry,  by  Colonel  Gillespie,  who  pur- 
sued the  enemy  to  Oonorang,  from  which  they  war 
also  compelled  to  retire  in  the  utmost  confusion.  An 
armistice  was  now  requested  by  General  Jansens,  ud, 
on  the  17th,  a capitulation  was  signed,  by  which  the 
French  officers  and  privates  were  made  prisoners  of  r*r. 

The  present  year  was  not  distinguished  by  soy 
naval  operations  of  peculiar  interest  or  importance.  ncan< 
With  no  enemy  to  encounter  but  the  elements,  the  Bn-  Ir- 
tish naij  could  not  be  expected  to  gather  manylaurek 
The  defence  of  Anholt  by  a handful  of  British  sulon  W»j 
and  soldiers,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  meet  brilliant  exploits 
that  wc  have  had  occasion  to  record.  On  the  27th  of 
March,  this  island  was  attacked  by  a Danish  ficu> 
la,  consisting  of  18  heavy  gun-boata,  carrying  nearly 
4000  men.  Having  landed  in  three  divisions,  they 
made  three  successive  attempts  to  storm  the  fort  sad 
batteries ; but  they  were  uniformly  repulsed  by  the 
bravery  of  the  garnsoa.  A signal  was  now*  made  to 
the  Danish  gun  boats,  which  opened  a heavy  fire  or 
•our  works ; but  a well  directed  discharge  of  gnpe 
-and  musketry  from  the  two  batteries,  tailed  Umr 
leader,  who  was  a captain  in  the  Danish  navy,  ami 
made  great  havoc  among  the  troops.  Discnvrag&i 
by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  the  Danes  retired  ter 
shelter  behind  some  sand  hills  ; but  Lieutenant  Baker 
anchored  the  Anholt  schooner  ou  their  flank,  sal 
forced  them,  hy  a most  destructive  lire,  to  surreader 
at  discretion.  The  loss  of  tbc  Danes  amounted  to 
50  men  killed,  besides  a number  of  wounded,  and  so 
fewer  than  504  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands,  along 
wth  three  pieces  of  artillery,  500  muskets,  and  JQffl 
rounds  of  cartridges.  The  third  division  of  the  ex- 
pedition embarked  under  cover  of  the  gun  boats; 
but  they  were  attacked  on  their  way  to  the  D*»eh 
coast  by  his  majesty's  ships  the  Sheldrake  and  Tartar, 
who  captured  several  of  their  gun- boats,  and  took 
1 50  prisoners.  , 

An  exploit  scarcely  inferior  in  gallantry,  bnt  mo* 
remarkable  for  having  been  performed  in  the  prewacr  ^ , 
of  Bonaparte,  was  achieved  off  Boulogne  by  the  hT**&- 
frigate,  three  sloops  of  war,  and  a cutter,  over  k«i 
large  praams,  eleven  gun-brigs,  and  other  small  craft, 
amounting  to  27  fail.  On  tnc  22d  of  September,  st 
noon,  the  British  ships  began  the  attack,  and  soca 
compelled  the  French  admiral  to  retire.  Bonaparte, 
who  was  viewing  the  action  along  with  Marshal  Nev, 
in  a barge  on  the  outside  of  the  harbour,  directed  ft 
French  commodore  to  proceed  with  bis  praam, mount- 
ing 12  long  brass  23  pounders,  to  assist  tb*  admiral 
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Britain.  The  French  vcisel  ran  along  aide  with  the  intention 
- v* ' of  boarding  j but  Captain  Carteret  dreading  that  the 
Fame*  ^juid  nm  off,  lashed  her  to  hi*  own  ship,  and,  io  a 
ISlI.T  *bort  t’mc»  compelled  her  to  strike.  The  French  ad* 
miral,  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  now  made  towards 
the  harbour  of  Boulogne;  and  Bonaparte  is  said  to 
have  been  so  enraged  at  thetr  retreat,  that  he  order- 
ed the  guns  of  the  batteries  to  be  turned  on  the  flo- 
tilla, to  drive  them  out  to  renew  the  engagement. 

The  British  navy  sustained  a considerable  loss  to- 
wards the  end  of  tne  year,  from  the  tempests  which 
ragt-d  in  the  north  seas.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th 
December,  the  St  George  of  98  guns,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Reynolds,  and  the  Defence  of  74  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  D.  Aitken,  were  driven  on 
shore  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  the  whole  of  the 
CTews,  amounting  to  nearly  1400  men,  perished  in 
the  wreck.  At  break  of  day  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Hero  of  74  guns  was  stranded  on  a sand 
bank  off  the  Texcl,  ana  the  whole  of  her  crew  like- 
wise perished. 

)tflrrtnce*  The  differences  which  had  so  long  subsisted  be- 
n:h  Arne*  tween  this  country  and  America,  rose  to  a still  great - 
*“•  er  height  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  the  non  intercourse  act  was 
to  be  put  in  execution  against  Great  Britain,  on  the2d 
of  February  1811,  unless  the  orders  in  council  were  re- 
scinded, and  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  restored 
to  its  former  footing.  A vessel  from  New  York,  how- 
ever, having  been  seized  by  the  French  under  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees,  Mr  Randolph,  a member  of  con- 
gress, moved  for  a bill  to  repeal  the  non -intercourse  act. 
This  motion  beiug  rejected,  it  was  agreed  to  recom- 
mit the  non-intercourse  act  to  the  committee  of  fo- 
reign relations,  till  full  proof  was  obtained  of  the  com- 
plete revocation  of  the  French  decrees.  Desirous,  if 
possible,  to  bring  the  various  points  in  dispute  to  a 
speedy  adjustment,  the  Prince  Regent  appointed  Au- 
gustus John  Forster,  Esq.  to  be  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States  ; but  before  his  arrival  in 
America,  a new  and  unexpected  ground  of  differ- 
ence arose  between  the  two  nations.  On  the  16th  of 
air  of  May,  the  United  States  frigate  the  President,  of  44 
guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Rodgers,  gave  chace 
to  his  majesty’s  vessel  the  Little  Belt,  of  18  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Bingham.  When  the  Ame- 
rican frigate  came  within  had,  Captain  Bingham  ask- 
ed what  ship  it  was  ? Commodore  Rodgers  repeated 
the  words  of  the  British  captain,  ana  immediately 
fired  a broadside,  which  was  instantly  returned  from 
the  Little  Belt.  The  action  then  became  general, 
and  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  firing  of  the  American  vessel  ceased.  About  the 
same  time  the  Little  Belt  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
firing,  on  account  of  the  damage  which  she  had  sus- 
tained in  her  masts,  sails,  rigging,  and  hull.  Com- 
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modore  Rodgers  again  hailed,  and  asked  what  ship  it  Britain, 
was  ? and  being  answered  by  Captain  Bingham,  he  v~— 
then  asked  if  the  Little  Belt  had  struck  her  colours  ? 

After  giving  a negative  answer  to  this  question,  Capt.  if  il,T* 
Bingham  asked  the  name  of  the  other  vessel,  and  was 
answered  that  it  was  the  United  States  frigate,  the  Pre- 
sident. Commodore  Rodgers  then  parted  from  the 
Little  Belt ; but  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  he  bore 
up,  and  sent  a message  to  Capt.  Bingham,  regretting 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  unfortunate  affair,  and 
stating  that  he  would  not  hsvc  fired  had  he  known 
the  inferiority  of  the  British  force.  Captain  Bing- 
ham asked  him  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  fti-e 
at  all  ? to  which  the  commodore  replied,  that  tlie 
first  gun  was  fired  at  him.  In  the  account  of  this 
affair,  communicated  to  the  American  government  by 
Commodore  Rodgers,  he  positively  maintains,  that 
the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  British  vessel  ; and 
in  the  inquiries  which  were  subsequently  instituted 
by  both  governments,  the  evidence  of  the  one  crew 
was  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  the 
other.  We  .are  not  willing  that  national  partiali- 
ty should  bias  our  judgment  in  this  singular  affair, 
bnt  we  can  scarcely  believe,  that  a vessel  of  18  guns 
would  rashly  provoke  the  hostility  of  a frigate  of 
44  guns  ; and  if  Captain  Bingham  had  been  so  re* 
girdles*  of  his  duty,  as  to  insult  the  American  flag 
by  the  first  fire,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  credi- 
bility that  Commodore  Rodgers  would  bear  up  next 
morning,  regret  the  unfortunate  affair  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  offer  every  assistance  to  hil  disabled  en- 
emy. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mr  Forster  m America,  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr  Monroe,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
related  chiefly  to  the  British  orders  in  council;  the  one 
party  asserting,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
were  effectually  repealed,  while  the  other  maintains 
that  their  repeal  was  merely  partial  and  fallacious. 

The  American  minister  contends,  that  we  are  bound 
to  respect  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  French  go- 
vernment on  the  5th  of  August  1810,  that  the  de- 
crees were  repealed ; and  he  alleges,  that  the  liber- 
ation of  four  or  five  American  vessels,  which  bad 
been  captured  and  brought  into  French  ports  since 
the  1st  of  November,  is  a convincing  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  France.  Mr  Forster,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains,  ■«  that  the  seizure  of  American  vessels  by 
theFrench  since  the-  1st  of  November,  and  the  po- 
sitive and  unqualified  declarations  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, are  stronger  proofs  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  than  the  re- 
storation of  five  or  six  vessels,  too  palpably  given  up 
for  fallacious  purposes,  or  in  testimony  of  satis- 
faction at  the  attitude  taken  by  America,  i*  a proof 
of  their  revocation,  or  of  a return  to  the  principles 
of  justice.**t  > 


+ The  nature  of  Mr  Forster'*  argument  will  lie  better  understood  from  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  President's  message 
to  Congress,  on  the  5th  November  1811 " The  justice  and  fairness  which  have  bevn  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  United 
State*  toward*  France,  both  before  and  since  the  revocation  of  her  decree*,  authorised  an  expectation  that  her  government 
would  have  fallowed  up  that  measure  by  all  such  others  as  were  due  to  our  reasonable  claims,  as  well  as  dictated  by  its  ami- 
cable profession*.  No  proof,  however,  is  yet  ghen,  of  an  intention  to  repair  the  other  wrong*  done  to  the  United  State*, 
and  particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount  of  American  property,  seized  and  condemned  under  edicts  which,  though  not  af- 
fecting our  neutral  relations,  and  therefore  not  entering  into  tlx  question  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  belligerents, 
were  nevertheless  founded  on  such  unjust  principles,  that  the  reparation  ought  to  have  been  prompt  and  ample. 

“ In  addition  to  this,  aid  other  demands  of  strict  right  on  that  nation,  the  United  States  hure  much  reason  to  be  dissa- 
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Britain.  In  adjusting  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Lca- 
1 pard,  which  had  so  long  been  a subject  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  the  British  ambassador 
was  more  successful.  He  was  authorised  by  the 
Prince  Regent  to  offer  the  immediate  restoration  of 
the  men  who,  in  consequence  of  Admiral  Berkeley's 
orders,  were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake, 
to  tlie  vessel  from  which  they  were  taken } or,  if 
that  ship  should  be  no  longer  in  commission,  to  such 
sea-port  of  the  United  States  a9  the  American  go- 
vernment might  name  for  that  purpose.  Mr  Forster 
was  also  instructed  to  offer  to  the  American  govern- 
ment a suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufferers, 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake, 
including  the  families  of  those  seamen  who  unfortu- 
nately fell  in  the  action,  and  of  the  wounded  mari- 
ners. These  offers  of  reparation  were  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  the  American  government  j and  the 
symptoms  of  a conciliatory  disposition,  which  were 
on  this  occasion  evinced  by  both  governments,  en- 
couraged a hope  that  every  other  ground  of  differ- 
ence would  speedily  be  removed.  These  hopes,  how- 
ever, subsequent  events  have  shewn  to  be  fallacious. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  on 
the  President’s  message,  plainly  intimates,  that  war 
alone  can  decide  the  differences  which  subsist  between 
the  two  countries ; and  naval  and  military  prepara- 
tions are  recommended  as  the  prelude  to  a declara- 
tion of  war.  The  threatening  attitude  which  Ame- 
rica has  now  assumed,  appears  somewhat  inconsist- 
ent with  that  hesitating  policy  which  she  has  main- 
tained since  the  2d  of  rcoruary,  respecting  the  en- 
forcement of  the  non-intercourse  act ; ana  a short 
time  will  shew,  whether  her  warlike  preparations  are 
the  spontaneous  efforts  of  an  independent  people,  de- 
termined to  redress  their  wrongs, —or  the  ostentatious 
menaces  of  a faction,  blinded  by  foreign  influence, 
and  expecting  to  obtain  a compliance  with  their 
views,  from  the  hazardous  chances  of  war. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  parliament  was  opened  by 

parliament . a speech  from  the  Prince  Regent,  which  was  deliver* 
January  ed  by  commission.  The  Regent  expressed  his  deep 
sorrow  at  the  continuance  of  his  majesty’s  indisposi- 
tion, and  at  the  unhappy  disappointment  of  those 
hopes  of  his  majesty’s  early  recovery,  which  had 
been  cherished  by  his  family  and  his  people.  Par- 
liament was  congratulated  on  the  complete  success  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  pursued  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  sur- 
prise of  General  Girard’s  division  by  General  Hill, 
was  noticed  as  a brilliant  and  important  enterprize  ; 
and  the  consummate  judgment  and  skill  displayed  by 
Lord  Wellington  in  the  direction  of  the  campaign, 
received  its  full  praise.  The  perseverance  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  fitness  of  the  new 
system  of  warfare  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  are  adduced  as  reasons  for  continu- 

ato  afford  the  most  effectual  aid  to  the  Spa- 
people.  The  capture  of  the  islands  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  Mauritius,  and  of  the  settlement  of 
Batavia,  are  noticed  as  giving  great  additional 
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security  to  the  British  commerce  and  possesdou  ia 
the  East  Indies.  The  speech  recommends  to  the  at. s 
tendon  of  parliament  the  propriety  of  providimr 
such  measures  for  the  future  government  of  the  Bri- 
lish  possessions  in  India,  as  shall  secure  their  mtor- 
nal  prosperity,  and  enable  us  to  derive  from  these 
flourishing  dominions  the  utmost  degree  of  advas. 
tage  to  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  united  lung* 
dom.  The  speech  regrets,  that  though  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake  had  been  Anally  settled,  various  im- 
portant  subjects  of  difference  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States  still  remained  unadjusted,  and 
states,  that  the  Prince  Regent  will  continue  to  cm. 
ploy  such  means  of  conciliation  as  may  be  consistent 
vvitn  the  honour  and  dignity  of  bis  majesty’s  croim, 
and  with  the  due  maintenance  of  the  maritime  and 
commercial  rights  of  the  British  empire. 

The  only  subject  of  national  importance  which 
has  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, was  the  state  of  Ireland.  On  the  31  it  of  Ja- 
nuary 1812,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  moved  for  a committee  of  the  whole  house  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  Ireland.  After 
a long  debate,  in  which  the  usual  arguments  for  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  were  eloquently  urged,  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  a majority  of  82,  the  numbers 
being  162  and  79.  The  same  motion  was  made  ia 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Morpeth.  The 
debate  continued  two  days,  and  the  motion  was  lost 
by  a majority  of  94-,  the  numbers  being  229  tad 
125. 

The  Spanish  campaign  of  1812  was  opened  hv  an  V4la£. 
event  highly  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  allifi.iaih» 
The  army  under  General  Blake,  which  was  posted 
in  the  entrenched  camps  of  Manessa  and  Quarte, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  was  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  December,  by  the  French  army 
under  Marshal  Suchct.  After  a severe  battle,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  displayed  the  greatest  gallantry, 
the  French  succeeded  in  forcing  the  entrenched 
camps  of  Quarte  and  Manessa,  ana  the  cannon,  bag- 
gage, and  caissons  of  the  Spaniards  fell  into  their 
hands.  General  Count  Reille  arriving  at  this  mo- 
ment on  the  Aldenga,  turned  the  enemy,  and  made  a 
great  number  of  prisoners.  General  BUke  b crar 
thus  cut  off  from  the  mad  of  Murcia,  threw  himieu 
with  his  troops  into  Valencia,  which  w as  immediately 
invested  by  the  French.  On  the  night  of  tlw  22d 
of  January,  the  Freuch  opened  trenches  within  70 
or  80  toises  of  the  Spanish  works,  and  in  the  space 
of  four  days,  their  mines  were  carried  within  50toiies 
of  the  fosse.  In  conscauence  of  these  preparations, 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  their  fortified  lines,  defend- 
ed by  80  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  5th  of  January, 
the  bombardment  of  the  town  commenced ; and,  00 
the  6th,  Suchct  offered  a capitulation,  which  w*s 
refused.  In  the  space  of  three  days,  2700  bombs 
were  thrown  into  the  city,  which  waa  on  fire  in  se- 
veral places.  Two  batteries  of  10  24-pounders  csch, 
were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  making  a trrnch  to 
the  interior  defences,  and  the  engineers  bad  effected 


tufted  with  the  rigorous  ar.d  unexpected  restrictions  to  which  their  trade  with  the  French  dominions  has  been  mhfacted,  sM 
which,  if  not  discontinued,  will  require  nt  least  corresponding  restrictions  in  importations  from  France  into  ibc  Wuu- 
Statea.” 
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Briaia.  a lodgment  in  the  out-houses  of  the  suburbs,  and 
placed  mines  under  the  two  principal  gates.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  the  dreadful  consequences  of  an  assault. 
General  Blake  accepted  a capitulation,  by  which  the 
Spanish  troops  were  permitted  to  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  lay  down  their  arms  be- 
yond the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar. 
By  the  surrender  of  Valencia,  16,131  troops  of  the 
line,  374  pieces  of  artillery,  180,000  pounds  of  pow- 
der, 3,000,000  of  cartridges,  1800  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery horses,  21  stand  of  colours,  and  893  officers, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Marshal  Suchet 
has,  in  consequence  of  this  important  capture,  been 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Albufera* 

The  operations  of  the  French  army  in  Andalusia, 
tefsst  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success.  The 
armT  under  General  Laval  laid  siege  to  Tariffa  on 
: 2r  **  the  20th  of  December  181 1.  On  the  29th  they  be- 
gan to  batter  in  breach,  and  till  the  31st  they  kept 
up  a heavy  fire  of  cannon  on  the  breach,  and  of  shells 
on  the  town  causeway  and  island.  On  the  morning 
of  the  31st,  a strong  column  of  French  troops, amount- 
ing to  2000,  composed  of  all  the  grenadiers  and  vol- 
tigeurx  of  the  army,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  breach; 
but  the  British  and  Spanish  troops,  under  Colonel 
Skcrrct,  attacked  them  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
in  less  than  an  liour  they  were  completely  repulsed. 
Numbers  of  the  enemy  fell  near  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
and  the  rest  of  the  column  made  a precipitate  re- 
treat. The  situation  of  the  enemy’s  wounded,  with 
which  the  ground  was  covered  between  his  battery 
and  our  fire,  where  they  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
induced  Colonel  Skerret  to  hoist  a flag  of  truce  to  car- 
ry them  ofF.  Some  of  them  were  brought  into  the  place 
over  the  breach  ; but,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
this  operation,  the  enemy  were  permitted  to  carry  the 
rest  away.  The  garrison  of  Tariffa  consisted  only 
of  1000  British  troops,  and  about  800  Spaniards. 
The  walls  of  the  town  had  been  built  merely  as  a de- 
fence against  archery,  and  had  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  being  commanded  within  half  musket-shot, 
and  flanked,  or  taken  in  reverse  in  almost  every  part. 
The  French  continued  to  keep  up  a partial  fire  upon 
Tariffa  ; and  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  the  breach  was 
completely  open  for  the  space  of  23  or  30  yards. 
The  enemy  durst  not  venture,  however,  upon  a se- 
cond assault ; but  taking  advantage  of  a dark  and 
stormy  night,  they  made  a precipitate  retreat,  and 
left  behind  them  all  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
stores. 

Lord  Wellington  having  removed  his  head-quar- 
ters from  Frenada  to  Gallegos,  invested  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  on  the  8th  of  January.  By  means  of  a pallisa- 
iihsh  ^oed  redoubt  on  the  hill  of  St  Francisco,  and  by  for- 
tifying three  convents  in  the  suburb,  the  defences  of 
which  arc  connected  with  the  redoubt,  the  enemy  had 
so  much  increased  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the 
ptace,  that  Lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  work  on  the  hill  of  St  Francisco,  before 
any  progress  could  be  made  in  the  attack.  A de- 
tachment of  the  light  division  under  Colonel  Colbome 
was  accordingly  directed  to  attack  the  work  soon  af- 
ter it  was  dark,  and  in  a short  time  it  was  taken  by 
storm,  with  the  lost  only  of  a few  men.  By  obtain- 
ing possession  of  this  work,  he  was  enabled  to  break 
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ground  within  600  yards  of  the  place,  thoogh  the 
fortified  convent*  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  and  the  redoubt  on  St  Francisco  was  turn- 
ed into  a part  of  the  first  parallel.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  the  fire  of  22  pieces  of  ordnance  was  open- 
ed from  the  three  batteries  ia  the  first  parallel,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  besiegers  were 
established  in  the  second  parallel,  the  enemy’s  de- 
tachment having  been  previously  dislodged  from  the 
convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  by  Lieut.  General  Graham. 
The  coovent  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  forti- 
fied posts  in  the  suburb,  were  likewise  take#  on  the 
same  evening  ; and  by  these  operations  the  approach- 
es were  protected  both  on  the  right  and  left.  From 
the  13th  to  the  19th,  Lord  WelSugtou  continued  to 
complete  the  second  parallel  and  the  communication 
with  the  work,  and  had  made  some  progress  by  sap 
towards  the  crest  of  the  glacis ; and  on  the  night  of 
the  13th,  he  had  likewise  advanced  from  the  left  of 
the  first  parallel  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
the  convent  of  St  Francisco,  to  a situation  from  which 
the  wails  of  the  Faussc  Brayc  and  of  the  town  were 
seen.  A battery  of  seven  guns  was  here  constructed, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  its  fire  commenced. 
On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  batteries  of  the  first 
parallel  had  not  only  considerably  injured  the  defen- 
ce* of  the  place,  but  had  made  breaches  in  the  Faussc 
Braye  wall,  and  in  the  body  of  the  place,  w'hich  were 
considered  practicable;  while  the  battery  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  had  been  equally  efficient  still  further  to 
the  left,  and  opposite  to  the  suburb  of  St  Francisco. 
Though  the  approaches  were  not  brought  to  the 
crest  of  the  glacis,  and  though  the  counterscarp  of 
the  ditch  was  still  entire,  Lord  Wellington  deter- 
mined to  storm  the  place.  Five  columns  accordingly 
marched  to  the  attack,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th. 
The  tw  o right  columns,  led  by  Colonel  O'Toole  and 
Major  Ridge,  were  destined  to  protect  the  advance 
of  Major-General  Mackinnon’s  brigade,  forming  the 
third  column,  to  the  top  of  the  breach  in  the  rausse 
Brayc  wall;  aud  all  these,  being  composed  of  troops 
of  the  third  division,  were  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Picton.  The  fourth  column, 
which  belonged  to  the  light  division,  under  Major- 
General  Craufurd,  attacked  the  breaches  on  the  left, 
in  front  of  the  suburb  of  St  Francisco,  and  covered 
the  left  of  the  attack  upon  the  principal  breach  ; 
while  Brigadier- General  Pack’s  brigade,  forming  the 
fifth  column,  was  directed  to  make  a false  attack  up- 
on the  southern  face  of  the  fort.  In  addition  to 
these  columns,  the  94th  regiment  descended  into  the 
ditch  in  two  columns,  on  the  right  of  Major-General 
Mackinnon’s  brigade,  in  order  to  protect  the  descent 
of  the  body  into  the  ditch,  and  its  attack  of  the  breach 
in  the  Fausse  Braye,  against  any  obstacles  which  the 
enemy  might  construct  to  oppose  its  progress. 

All  these  attacks  were  attended  with  success.  The 
false  attack  of  Brigadier- General  Pack  was  even  con- 
verted into  a real  one,  and  his  advanced  guard  fol- 
lowed the  enemy**  troops  from  the  advanced  works 
into  the  Faussc  Brayc,  where  they  made  prisoners  of 
all  who  were  opposed  to  them. 

After  escalading  the  Fausse  Braye  wall,  Major 
Ridge  stormed  the  principal  breach  in  the  body  of  the 
place,  along  with  the  94th  regiment  under  Lieutenant 
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Britain.  Colonel  Campbell,  which  had  moved  along  the  ditch  at 
the  same  time.  In  this  manner  did  these  regiments  not 
Pamc*  on]y  Cover  the  advance  from  the  trenches  of  Major  Ge- 
neral  Machine  on’s  brigade,  but  they  even  preceded  it 
in  the  attack.  The  troops  of  the  light  division  on 
the  left,  under  Major  General  Craufurd,  and  Major 
General  Vandelcur,  were  likewise  far  advanced  ; and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  the  British  troops  were  formed  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  place,  and  the  enemy  were  compelled 
to  submit,  after  sustaining  a severe  loss.  The  loss  of 
the  British,  particularly  in  officers,  was  very  great. 


Major  Genera]  Mac  kin  non  vras  unfortunately  blovu  Itu 
up,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
expencc  magazines,  close  to  the  breach,  after  he  hid  ?LV; 
gallantly  conducted  to  the  attack  the  troops  wide:  *“7 
his  command.  Major  Generals  Craufurd  and  Vande- 
leur  were  both  severely  wounded.  Great  quantiles 
of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  153  pieces  of  ordnance, 
including  the  heavy  train  of  the  French  army,  were 
found  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  governor,  akwj 
with  78  officers  and  1700  men,  Likewise  fell  intoonr 
hands,  f (*) 


■f  In  the  preceding  article  we  have  confined  ourselves  strictly  to  the  history  of  Bamiv  since  the  union  of  the  crows 
Of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  year  1608.  The  separate  histories  of  Enclakd,  Scott**©,  and  larn*©,  and  the  statistic*, 
manufacture*,  and  commerce,  Ac.  gf  these  kingdoms,  > ill  be  introduced  with  more  propriety  under  their  respective  cures 
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612 

French  fleet  at,  sur- 
renders, 603 

C esar  lands  In  Britain,  561 
renews  the  invasion  of 
. Britain,  362 

Cairo,  Grand,  taken,  674 
Calabria,  descent  upon,  by 
the  English,  685 
Calcutta,  siege  of,  633 
Calder,  Sir  Robert,  defeat* 
the  French,  677 
Canada  reduced  by  the  Eng- 
lish. 633 

invaded  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, tLkl 

campaign  in,  of  17T7, 

645 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken,  fi2Q 
Coractacus  defeated  by  the 
Roman*,  &63 

Carnusin*  usurps  the  British 
throne,  563 

Carriekfcrgus  taken , 613 
Castlereogb,  Lord,  fight*  a 
dud  with  Mr  Can- 
ning, 706 

his  speech  on  theWal- 
cheren  expedition, 

111 

Catharine,  Empress,  refuses 
to  make  peace  with  the 
Turks,  638 

Catholic  emancipation,  de- 
bates upon,  216 
Catholics  petition  for  emanci- 
pation, 663 
history  of  the  penal 
laws  enacted  against 
the,  HI 

cdu,  m 

Charles,  Prince,  journey  to 
**  Madrid,  369 

Charles,  Prince,  his  match 
with  the  Infanta  broken 
off,  370 

Charles  L ascends  the  throne, 

370 

marries  Henrietta  of 
Prance,  ib. 
adjourn*  the  parlia- 
ment to  Oxfard.371 
arcuses  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  of  high  trea- 
son, 512 

his  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings, lb. 

raises  money  indepen- 
dent of  parliament, 
Ih. 

refuses  his  assent  to 
the  petition  of 
right,  513 


Charles  L levies  tonnag?  and 
poundage,  374 
makes  peace  with 
• France  and  Spain, 

£Z± 

tries  new  expedients 
for  raising  money, 

575 

visits  Scotland,  ib. 
attempts  to  establish 
Episcopacy  there, 

ib. 

attempts  to  force  a 
liturgy  into  the 
Scotch  church,  376 
<ries  to  sooth  the  Co- 
venanters, 317 
retires  with  his  army 
to  York,  37  R 
negotiates  with  the 
Covenanters,  ib. 
makes  concessions  to 
the  commons,  519 
submits  to  the  views 
of  parliament,  ib. 
visit#  Scotland,  ib. 
tries  to  sooth  bis  ene- 
mies, ib. 

returns  to  London, 

361 

violently  treated  l»y 
the  commons,  ib. 
impeaches  Lord  Kim- 
bolton,  &c.  ib. 
demands!  the  impeach- 
ed members  from 
the  commons,  ilk 
offers  in  vain  to  make 
concessions,  38 3 
retires  to  York  with 
his  family,  ib. 
refuse#  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Com- 
mon*, ib. 

erects  the  royal  stan- 
dard at  Notting- 
ham, 583 

gains  advantage#  over 
the  insurgents,  584 
tries  to  bribe  the 
Scotch,  383 
holds  a parliament  at 
Oxford,  ib. 
escapes  to  the  Scottish 
army  In  disguise, 
388 

trie*  to  divide  his  ene- 
Viif*,  ib. 

refuse#  the  offer  of  the 
Scotch  to  reinstate 
him  on  the  throne, 

589 

I#  delivered  to  the 
English  commis- 
sioners, ib. 

ia  seized  upon  by  the 
ngiuton,  ib. 
escapee  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  m. 
is  confined  in  Caris- 
brook  Castle,  ib. 
offers  tar  ms  to  par- 
liament, ib. 
seized  by  the  army 
and  conducted  to 


Hurst  Castle,  ib. 

Charles  Ids  tried  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  ib. 
Charles  L is  condemn- 
ed and  executed,  ib. 

Charles  II.  acknowledged  by 
the  Scotch,  392 
arrives  in  Scotland, 
and  receives  the 
covenant,  392 
crowned  at  Scone, 
393 

carries  the  war  into 
England,  ib. 
plan  of  restoring 
him  revealed  by 
Monk,  iiili 
writes  to  the  par- 
liament, ib. 
his  entry  into  Lon- 
don, ib. 

posses  a bill  of  in- 
demnity, ib. 
his  unpopular  pro- 
ceedings, 399 
marries  the  prince  vs 
of  Portugal,  ib. 
his  plan  to  establish 

Popery-.  fiQi 

makes  war  on  the 
Dutch,  ib. 
his  conduct  and 
views,  6 Q2. 
his  death,  bilS  - 

Charles,  Archduke,  defeats 
the  French,  670 
marches  an  army 
into  Bavaria,  703 
is  defeated  by  the 

French,  103, 704 
defeats  the  French 
at  Aspern,  70* 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain  abdi- 
cates the  throne, 
690 

cedes  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  Bona- 
parte, 691 

Charlestown  taken  by  the 
British,  6*8 

Charters  net  aside  by  Charles 

II.  603 

Cintra,  convention  of,  696 
report  of  the 
military  beard 
upon  it,  696 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  siege  of, 

223 

taken  by  the  British,  739 

Clarendon  loses  the  king’s  fa- 
vour, 399 
is  impeached,  and 
retires,  600 

Christianity  introduced  by 
Constantine,  365 

Coalition  against  F ranee,  639 
deserted  by  some  of 
its  members,  662 

Cochrane,  Lord,  destroys  the 
French  float  in  Bosque 
Road*,  703 

Commerce,  treaty  of,  with 
France,  633 

Constantine  introduces  Chris- 
tianity into  Britain,  363 


Constantinople,  bombed-  Irna 
mem  qf,  uii 
revolution  in,  ib 
Copenhagen,  bombardment 
Of.  MI 

it*  turrmder,  ib 
Cornwallis  Lord,  lumadtts 
with  hi*  whole  troy,  *jfl 
Corsica  surrender#  to  the 
British,  662 
Corunna,  battle  of,  6M 
Covenant,  national,  reoewtd 
by  the  Scotch,  5Ifi 
Covenanters  in  Scotland  pre- 
pare for  air,  ill 
march  into  Errand, 

ib. 

defeat  General  Con- 
way, ib. 

Charles  negotutes 
with  the,  522 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  recriro 

the  command  o< 
the  troop, 
seizes  an  the  w- 
prone  suthoritj, 
ib. 

offers  firooisbir 
terms  to  lbrkrt>{, 

Ib. 

arrives  in  Dahlir, 

m 

invade#  Scot  Usd, 

’ lb. 

defeats  t be  Sotdi 
under  Le*ljr,  33 
dismisses  l7>c  par* 

liamcnt  by  lucre, 

3M 

declared  protect®, 

393. 

assembles  a pwlis 
meat  chows  by 
the  people,  ib. 
his  domestic  sdsu- 
nlstxatxm.dk 

refuse*  the  fftwi 
tendered  to  hr* 
by  parlioartt, 

396 

con#piraei«  eg**0* 
him,  ib 
his  death,  521 
Cromwell,  Richard,  cb me 
protector,  521 
cabal#  against  hto. 
ib. 

his  resignation, 
Cuesta,  General,  defeated  b» 
the  French,  6M 
CuTlodcn,  battle  or,  62f 
Cura^oa,  surrender  of,  fe* 

D ' 

Oaltymjde,  Sir  Hugh,  *C* 
the  convention  of  Claw, 

m 

Darien  scheme,  6X3 
Decrees  fraternizing  of  d* 
French,  639 

Demerara  taken  .by  the  Esf- 
Irwh,  AM 

Dvnuuxk,  oqpotistion  with* 

M2 
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Denmark,  navy  of,  seized  by 
I the  British.  667 

NttdM  from  the 
northern  coali- 
tion, 674 

Deputies  Spanish,  arrire  in 
London,  693 
Dcttingen,  battle  of,  627 
Dissenters,  bill  In  farour  of, 
passed  in  the  commons, 
but  lost  in  the  other  house, 
638 

t>«n)ingo,  St,  evacuated  by 
the  British,  669 
city  of,  surren- 
ders to  the  Bri- 
tish, 703 
Druids,  560 

Duckworth,  Sir  Thomas,  cap- 
tures three  Preach  ships, 
681 

Duncan,  Admiral,  defeats  the 
Dutch  Sect  off  Camper- 
down,  667 

Dundee,  Viscount,  excites  a 
civil  war  in  Scotland,  612 
Dunkirk,  siege  of,  661 
Dupont,  General,  taken  with 
ht*  w hole  army,  693 
Dutch,  war  with,  594 

fleet,  engagement*  be- 
tween it  and  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  lb. 
sue  for  peace,  ib- 
fleet  totally  dispersed  by 
Blake,  595 

war  proclaimed  against 
the,  600 

fleet,  engagements  be- 
tween It  and  the  Eng- 
lish, ib. 

fleet  appears  In  the 
Thames,  ib. 
war  against  the,  601 
sue  for  peace,  602 
naval  engagement  with 
the,  U*. 

peace  with  the,  ib. 


East  Indies,  campaign  In  the, 
of  1758,  633 

East  India  Company,  affair* 
of,  652 

Eckmuhl,  battle  of,  704 
Edge  hill,  battle  of,  583 
Egypt,  expedition  to,  660 
subdued  bv  Bonaparte, 
669 

invaded  by  the  Kng- 
liah,  674 

The  French  expelled 
from,  ih. 

descent  upon.  In  1807, 
683 

Emperor  of  Germany  makes 
peace  with  France,  672 
Engagement  or  treaty  with 
the  Scotch,  590 
Episcopacy  restored  by  J ames, 
568 

Charles  I.  attempts 
to  establish  It  in 
Scotland,  575 

Episcopacy  abolished  by  the 
Scotch,  677 


Essaquibo  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 650 

Eustatia,  St,  taken  by  the 
English,  650 
Kylau,  battle  of,  683 


Falkirk,  battle  of,  628 
Ferdinand  VI L enters  Ma- 
drid as  king  of 
Spain,  690 
resign*  the  Spanish 
erown,  691 

Ferguson,  General,  defeats 
General  Jansen*  at  the 
Cape,  680 

Ferroi,  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion to,  672 

Finance,  Lord  Henry  Petty’a 
plan  of,  684 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  escapes 
to  Holland,  579 
Fire  In  London,  600 
Flanders,  campaigns  in,  617, 
618 

campaign  in»  of  1747, 

629 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  662 
Flushing,  bombardment  of, 
706 

surrender*  to  the  Bri- 
tish, ih. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  6t7 
Fox.  Mr,  made  secretary  of 
state,  441 
resign*,  ib. 

hi*  coalition  with  Lord 
North,  652 
hi*  India  bill,  ih. 
bis  bill  respecting  the 
power  of  juries,  pass- 
ed, €59 

his  speech  on  the  French 

declaration  of  war, 
660 

hi*  »eee**ton  from  the 
House  of  Commons, 
667 

made  secretary  of  state, 
679 

his  death,  682 
France,  war  with,  578 
peace  with,  574 
declares  war  against 
Britain,  fifli) 

Frere.  Mr,  urge*  Sir  John 
Moore  to  advance  to  Ma- 
drid, 698 

Friend*  of  the  People,  socie- 
ty of,  formed,  659 
Focntcs  D’Honore,  battle  of, 
731 


Gale  Jones  imprisoned,  713 

Galgacus  defeated  by  Agri- 
cola,  564 

Galway,  Lord,  loop*  the  bat- 
tle of  Almanza,  618 

General  Assembly'  disconti- 
nued hy  order  of  James, 
568 

George  I.  succeeds  to  th« 
throne,  622 

George  L visits  Germany , 623 
revisits  Hanover,  624 


George  I.  his  death,  and  cha- 
racter, ib. 

George  II.  succeeds  to"  the 
throne,  695 
dismisses  the  ministry, 

632 

his  death,  633 
George  HI.  succeed*  to  the 
thnooe,  634 
marries  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Meckten- 
bargh  Strcliti , ib. 
concludes  u peace  with 
France,  635 
attempt  upon  his  life  by 
Margaret  Nicholson, 
654 

unable,  from  indisposi- 
tion, to  exercise  the 
royal  functions,  656 
declares  war  against 
France,  1003.  676 
Germantown,  battle  of,  645 
Germany,  campaign  In,  of 
1796.  664 

Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George 
Hooke,  617 
blockaded,  649 
siege  of,  651 
gallantly  relieved  by 
Lord  Howe,  ib. 
Gemna,  siege  of,  709 
Girard,  General,  his  division 
surprised  by  General  Hill, 
733 

Glencoe,  mawicre  of,  613 
Gordon,  !>ord  George,  his 
riots,  649 

Graham,  General,  defeat*  the 
French  at  Barrosa, 
729 

receives  the  thanks  of 
parliament,  729 
Grattan,  Mr,  his  speech  on 
the  Walchcrcn  ex- 
pedition, 712 
his  speech  on  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  718 
Grenada  taken  hy  D'Esiaign, 
640 

Grenville,  t-ord,  made  find 
lord  of  the  treasury,  679 
Guadeloupe,  capture  of,  by 
the  British,  725 
Gunpowder  plot,  567 
H abeaa  Corpus  act  posted,  603 
Hamhden  prosecuted  for  the 
parment  of  ship-money, 
576 

Hanover  annexed  to  Prussia, 
680 

Hastings,  Warren,  impeach- 
ed, 654.  65 5 
fully  acquitted,  663 
Hcngist  ami  Hor»a  arrive  in 
Britain,  566 

Hill,  General,  surprises  the 
division  of  General  Girard, 
733 

Hogue,  La,  battle  of,  614 
Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  672 
Holland,  civil  war  in,  655 
quelled  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  ib. 
campaign  in,  660 
campaign  In,  of  1 795, 
663 


Holland,  campaign  in,  of  Britain. 
1799,  671 

Horne  Tooke  tried  for  sedi- 
tion, 661 

Howe,  Lord,  defeats  the 
French  fleet,  662 
Hugonot’s,  failure  of  the 
expedition  to  assist  the, 

673 

Hull,  siege  of,  584 
Humbert,  General,  lands  a 
force  in  Ireland, 

668 

surrenders  to  Colonel 
Crawfurd,  669 
Hungary,  affairs  of,  627 
Hutchinson,  General,  suc- 
ceeds Abercrombie  in  the 
command  of  the  British  ar- 
my in  Egypt,  674 
Hutchinson,  Mr,  his  speech 
on  the  Catholic  claim*,  719 
Hyder  Ally,  war  with,  636 


.Tame*  I.  ascend*  the  throne 
of  Britain,  566 
popularity  of,  declines, 

567 

conspiracy  against  him 
detected,  ib. 
confers  with  tha  Puri- 
tans,  ib. 

opposed  by  his  parlia- 
ment, ih. 

dissolve*  his  parliament 
for  demanding  a re- 
dress of  grievances, 

568 

visits  Scotland,  ih. 
obtains  a decree  for  re- 
storing 13  bishoprics, 
ib. 

again  differ*  with  his 
parliament,  569 
hi*  death,  and  charac- 
ter, 67(1 

James,  Duke  of  York,  de- 
clare* bis  conversion 
to  Popery,  601 
defeats  the  Dutch  fleet, 
600 

*•  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  604 
recalled  to  England.  605 
his  aggressions  in  Scot- 
land. Ih. 

proclaimed  king,  €06 
James  II.  determine*  to  esta- 
blish tho  Catholic  re- 
ligion, 608 

applies  to  Gcrmanv  for 
aid.  610 

send*  commissioner*  to 
treat  with  William, 
ih 

leave*  London,  ib. 
is  seized  by  comeliatur-. 
men,  ih. 

escapes  to  France,  611 
lands  in  Ireland,  612 
assemble*  a parliament 
in  Dublin,  lb. 
mires  to  France,  613 
dies  at  StGormains,  616 
Jervis,  Admiral,  gains  a brll- 
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Britain.  Hint  victory  over  the 

^ Spanish  fleet,  667 

Jervis,  Admiral,  created  Earl 
St  Vincent,  ih| 

Income-tax  proposed,  Gfifi 
India,  affairs  of,  659 
affairs  in,  671 
affairs  of,  6Z8 
Joseph  Bonaparte  made  king 
of  Spain,  692 
L makes  a public 

entry  into  Ma- 
drid, lb. 

Ireland,  rebellion  in,  561 
government  of,  in  the 
ume  of  CromytU«596 
affairs  in,  656 
invaded  by  a French 
force,  66* 

state  of,  in  1796,  668 
civil  war  in,  ib. 

suppressed  by 
military  force, 
ib. 

Prench  force  landed  in, 
under  General  Hum- 
bert, ib. 

Italy,  campaign  in,  of  1796, 
, r>fii 

campaign  in,  of  1796,667 
Junot,  with  hia  army,  sur- 
renders, fifiQ 

J unto,  proceedings  of  IheSpa- 
nlsh,  at  Bayonne,  691 
proclaims  war  against 
France,  ib. 

K 

Keppel,  Admiral,  defeats  the 
French  fleet,  647 
Killycrankic,  battle  of,  fill 
Kilsyth,  battle  of,  5SB 
Richer,  General,  assassinat- 
ed, 614 

Lauderdale,  hb  cruelties  in 
Scotland,  6(14 
Leo  hen,  treaty  of,  667 
Limerick,  siege  of,  613 
Li  nob.  Admiral,  taken  by  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren,  6H1 
Liturgy  opposed  by  thcScotcb, 
576 

I .on  don,  tumults  in,  664 
Loub  XVI.  guillotined, 
Lugo,  engagement  at,  699 

M 

Madrid  occupied  by  French 
troops,  fiik) 
tumults  at,  691 
Maida,  battle  of,  681 
Mainwaring  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  523 
Malms  bury.  Lord,  conducts 
negotiations  for  peace  with 
France,  664.  662 
Malplaquet,  battle  of,  621 
Marlborough,  Earl  of,  be- 
gins hb  successful 
career,  616 
created  a duke,  Ih. 
defeats  the  French  at 
Blenheim,  617 
• Marlborough  defeats  the 
French  at  Ramil- 
lies,  618 
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Marlborough  defeats  the 
French  at  (hide* 
nardc,  621 
at  Malplaquet,  ib. 
dismissed,  ib. 

Malta,  disputes  respecting, 
670 

Marengo,  battle  of,  679 
Marriage -act,  royal,  passed, 

*1 B 

Mars  ton  Moor,  battle  of,  585 
Martinique  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tbh,  7U3 

Mary,  death  of,  615 
Mediation,  armed,  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Pitt,  658 
Melville,  Lord,  is  impeached 
by  the  House  of 
Commons,  GKO  < 
b acquitted,  ib. 
Maascna,  his  retreat,  730 

cruelties  committed 
by  the  army  of, 731 
Militia,  local,  fifli 
Mindcn,  battle  of,  633 
Minorca  taken  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 651 

surrenders  to  the  Bri- 
tish, 

Mohringen,  battle  of,  683 
Monk,  General,  subdues 
Scotland,  593 
his  views  and  proceed- 
ings, 597 

advances  to  London,  ib. 
reveals  his  design  of  re- 
storing Charles,  59  8 
Monmouth  proclaims  him- 
self king,  m 
defeated  at  Sedge- 
more,  find 

b seized  and  execut- 
ed, ib. 

Montrose,  Bari  of,  conquers 
great  part  of  Scot- 
land, 586. 

hb  cruelties  in  Scot- 
land, 5&Z 

defeated  at  Philip- 
baugh,  6HH 
lands  in  the  Orkney 
Isles,  591 

Moor,  Sir  John,  hb  mission 
to  Sweden,  695 
marches  with  an  ar- 
my into  Spain,  697 
advances  towards  Ma- 
drid, 6M 

b obliged  to  retreat, 
698 

defeats  the  French  at 
Corunna,  699 
hb  death,  700 
Murviedro  taken  by  the 

French,  783 

Mutiny  in  the  Channel  fleet, 
666 

at  the  Note,  ih 
checked  by  the  firm- 
nesa  of  go\  em- 
inent, ih 

N 

Naples,  king  of,  driven  from 


hb  dominions,  669 
Naples  evacuated  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 661 

Naseby,  battle  of,  587 
National  covenant  renewed 
by  the  Scotch,  576 
Nelson,  Admiral,  gains  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the 
Nile,  668 

• destroys  the  Danish  fleet 
and  batteries,  673 
defeats  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  at  Tra- 
falgar, filfi 
hb  death,  ib. 

Neutrality,  armed,  649 
Neutrals,  disputes  respecting 
their  rights,  673 
Newcastle  taken  by  the  par. 

liamentary  army,  585 
Nootka  Sound  taken  by  the 
t Spaniards,  657 
restored  to  Great 
Britain,  658 

North  America,  colonisation 
of,  570 

Northern  coalition  against 
Britain,  fill 

O 

oiivenza  surrenders  to  the 
British,  731 

Oporto  taken  by  the  British, 

208 

Orange,  Prince  of.  See  Wil- 
liam. 

Orders  in  council,  British, 

688 

proceedings  in  America 
respecting  them,  ih 
Ormond,  Duke  of.  succeeds 
Marlborough  In  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army, 
621 

Os  tend,  bombardment  of,  669 
Ottorius,  Scapula,  made  go- 
vernor of  Britain,  563 
Oudenardc,  hat  lie  of,  611 
Oxford,  parliament  adjourn- 
ed to,  521 
treaty  of,  faib,  583 
earl  of,  impeached,  623 

P 

Parliament  demands  the  care 
of  the  army,  582 
offers  propositions  to 
the  king.  561 
prepares  fur  a civil 
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BRITAIN,  New.  See  Labrador. 

B R IT  AIN,  New,  the  name  of  a considerable  island 
i in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  straits  of  Dampier,  so  called  from  the 
navigator  who  first  explored  this  island.  New  Ire- 
land is  a long  island,  situated  to  the  east  of  New 
Britain.  The  general  aspect  of  the  island,  which  is 
well  peopled,  is  woody  and  mountainous,  enlivened 
with  beautiful  streams  and  fruitful  valleys.  Cocoa 
nuts,  yams,  ginger,  and  other  roots,  are  among  the 
productions  of  New  Britain.  There  are  several  vol- 
canoes, both  in  this  and  rn  the  circumjacent  islands. 
Latitude  between  4°  and  6°  5££  soutn  ; and  longi- 
tude between  148°  20*,  and  151°  2&  east.  See 
New  Guinea.  (»r) 

BRITTANY,  or  Bretagne,  one  of  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  France,  bounded  by  Anjou,  Normandy,  and 
the  Main  on  the  east,  by  Poitou  partly  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  sea  on  the  west  and  north,  so  as  to  form 
a peninsula. 

Brittany  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable 
provinces  of  France,  both  from  its  extent,  and  from 
the  number  and  riches  of  its  inhabitants.  It  stretch- 
ed about  65  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  about  44 
from  north  to  south.  Its  extent,  according  to 
Necker,  was  1174  square  leagues,  or  1801  accord- 
ing to  a later  writer,  M.  Bon  valid  Dcsbrosses. 
The  first  of  these  authors  reckons  the  population 
at  2,276,000,  being  1282  inhabitants  for  every 
square  league ; while  the  latter  makes  it  1 ,620,900, 
which  gives  only  about  900  souls  for  every  square 
league. 

The  climate  of  Brittany  is  mild,  excepting  near 
the  coast,  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  vapours.  The 
soil  consists  chiefly  of  a gravelly  sand,  and  the  face  of 
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the  country  is  diversified  with  hills  and  ptaias.  Id  Irinr. 
many  parts  there  arc  extensive  heaths,  like  those  of  v-* 
Cornwall,  some  of  which  are  covered  to  a great  ex- 
tent with  forests  of  wood. 

The  principal  productions  of  this  province  trr 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  and  wood,  la 
the  fertile  districts  of  Vannois  and  St  Brieux,  shoot 
one  half  of  the  barley  and  rye  was  exported  to  Spats 
and  Portugal.  The  wines  of  Brittany  art  chiely 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes  and  Rhuy*, 
and  are  generally  consumed  in  the  province;  but  when 
they  arc  manufactured  in  great  quantities,  a consider- 
able portion  of  them  is  converted  into  brandy.  Them* 
nual  consumption  of  wine*  sent  from  Bourdeaux  ww 
30,000  tonneaux,  each  of  which  contains  4fi0  ftn» 
pints. 

The  forests  of  Brittany,  which  consist  of  oab» 
beeches,  chesnuts,  flee,  contain  about  161.046  jow* 
naux,  and  Sfi  cordes.  • Great  numbers  of  csttk, 
and  particularly  cows,  arc  fed  in  the  pastures,  asd 
a considerable  commerce  in  butter  ia  carried  on  with 
Anjou.  Yellow  wax  of  the  very  best  kind  ii  «ade 
in  Lower  Brittany,  and  about  150  thousand  weight 
is  annually  sold.  Mines  of  lead  arc  very  abuodast. 

The  principal  ones  are  at  Carnot,  Pootpean,  Circe, 
and  Poullaoncn.  The  iron  mines  are  also  very  coo- 
sidcrable,  but  they  have  not  been  wrought  to  toy 
great  extent.  At  Penhouet,  where  the  river  On  dot 
discharges  itself  into  the  Vilaioe,  there  is  an  excellent 
quarry  of  slates,  which  was  let  at  15.000  liven  a yvxr, 
for  nine  years,  and  which  can  employ  about  SCO 
workmen,  who  manufacture  nearly  50,000  weight  i 
day.  This  slate,  though  smaller  than  that  of  Naotes, 
is  sold  at  Rennes  at  22  francs  for  every  thousand 
weight.  In  the  canton  of  St  Nazaire,  there  is  a feM 
filled  with  loadstones.  Those  which  lie  on  the  rar* 


* A Jenrrmi  it  ££>  square  cords*  A linear  serds  is  24  feet,  and  a square  corde  £25  square  feet  or  15  toi 
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face  hare  very  little  force,  but  those  which  are  found  dial,  there  are  six  other  churches,  of  which  the  Be* 
u below  the  surface  arc  remarkably  good.  The  com-  nedictine  church  is  the  finest.  The  town  is  governed  by 
w pass,  as  might  be  expected,  is  subject  to  singular  va-  its  own  magistrates,  via.  two  burgomasters,  and  two 

nations  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Salt  is  made  in  counsellors.  The  mineral  witers  in  the  neighbour-  ame!nt. 
great  quantities  in  ibe  villages  on  the  bay  of  Bourg-  hood  are  much  freouented  ; and  at  Klausen,  about  k*—  v— m* 
* neuf,  and  in  the  territory  of  Gucrande  and  Croisic.  three  leagues  from  Brixcn,  there  is  a fine  collection 
In  common  years,  the  quantity  of  salt  which  is  manu-  of  paintings  in  the  consent  of  Capuchins.  The  prin- 
factured  amounts  to  40,000  muids,  each  muid  con-  dpal  article  of  commerce  is  the  red  wine  made  in  the 
taining  144  minots,  and  each  minot  100  poids  dc  surrounding  country.  East  Long.  11°  50',  North 
marc.  Supposing  the  value  of  each  muid  to  be  100  Lat.  40°  S5r.  See  Drummond's  Travel*,  p.  16,  and 
francs,  we  shall  nave  4,000,000  francs  for  the  value  Kuttner*s  Travels.  ( n> ) 

of  the  salt  which  is  annually  produced.  A very  con-  BRIZA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Triandria, 
siderable  fishery  is  carried  on,  on  the  coasts  of  this  and  order  Digvnia.  See  Botany. 
province  ; about  30  or  40  boats  are  employed  in  the  BROADWOOD'S  Temperament  qf  the  M/sioal 
fishing  of  the  Congo,  or  conger  eels,  of  which  nearly  Scale . For  several  years  past,  Mr  James  Broadwood, 

44)0  quintals  are  caught  every  year.  Those  which  a piano  forte  maker  m London,  has  been  celebrated 
arc  not  consumed  in  the  province,  are  sent  to  Bour-  for  the  excellence  of  his  instruments,  as  to  perfection 
deaux,  and  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  or  20  franca  per  of  workmanship  and  tone  ; and  he  has  been  sup- 
quintal.  The  fishing  of  sardines  and  mackerel  is  car-  posed,  also,  to  employ  the  best  set  of  practical  tunert 
ned  on  to  a great  extent  at  Port  Louis,  Belleiale,  for  attending  to  the  tuning  of  the  instruments  of  his 
Audierne,  and  Brest,  and  great  quantities  are  ex.  customers  at  stated  periods  : in  pursuance,  therefore, 
ported  to  Provence,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  to  every  of  the  notice  we  gave  at  the  end  of  our  article  Beats, 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Port  Louis  alone  sells  of  our  intention  to  present  our  readers  with  an  ac- 
about  4000  barrels  of  sardines,  and  the  inhabitants  of  count  of  all  the  most  celebrated  systems  or  methods 
Bellci&le  make  about  1000  or  1200.  There  is  a sal.  of  tuning  keyed  instruments  that  are  known,  consti- 
mon  fishery  at  Chateaulin,  which  rents  at  about  tuting  the  most  curious  and  important  part  of  the 
4500  francs  annually.  science  of  harmonics,  we  avail  ourselves  of  a com- 

Thc  principal  manufactures  of  Brittany  are  sail-  munication  which  Mr  Broadwood  lately  made  to  the 
cloths  and  cordage,  fine  cloths,  and  woollen  stuffs.  Monthly  Magazine,  (VoL  XXXII.  p.  106 ; see  also 
The  principal  nvers  are  the  Loire  and  the  Vil-  pages  238,  321,  and  424),  to  give  what  that  gen- 
ainc,  which  are  united  with  the  Ronce,  or  Drance,  tleman  calls  his  “ practical  method”  of  tuning,  which 
by  means  of  a canal  between  Rennes  and  Dijon ; we  shall  do  in  his  own  words ; inserting,  in  paren- 

the  Coesnon  or  Couesnon,  which  is  navigable  theses,  the  numbers  of  heats  made  in  one  second  of 

for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year  from  the  sea  to  time,  .by  the  several  tempered  fifths  that  arclo  be 
the  port  of  Angle  j the  Andre  or  Endre,  which  is  tuned,  as  they  result  from  our  calculation,  which 
navigable  after  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mandeej  will  be  given  at  length  below,  along  with  some  other 
the  Alne,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Brest,  and  matters,  by  way  ofcxplinattoD. 
might  be  rendered  navigable  by  sluices  as  far  as  Mr  Broadwood,  after  mentioning  that  most  tuners 
Carhaix  ; the  Morlaix  ; the  Odes  ; the  Blavet,  and  begin  tbeir  operations  with  the  note  C,  says,  “ I 

the  Ille.  The  principal  ports  of  Brittany  are  Brest,  prefer  tuning  from  A,  the  second  space  in  the  treble 

Nantes,  St  Malo,  St  Bricux,  L'Orient,  Vannes,  cliff,  as  being  less  remote  from  the  two  finishing 
Croisic,  Port  Louis,  and  Treguier.  This  province  fifths,  than  any  other  point  of  departure:  the  A 

now  forms  the  departments  of  Ille  and  Vilainc,  Cotes  being  tuned  to  the  Jorte,  (that  for  this  particular 
du  Nord,  Finisterre,  Morbihan,  and  the  Lower  Loire,  temperament  should  make  403.0443  complete  vibra* 
which  see  under  their  re tpectivj  names.  (J)  lions  in  one  second  of  time),  tunc  A below  an  oc- 

BRIXEN,  the  SuhLivio  of  the  ancients,  the  capi-  tave  ; then  E above  that  octave,  a fifth  (beating  flat 
tal  of  a district  of  the  Tyrol  of  the  same  name,  si-  .9744  times  in  one  second!  j then  B above,  a fifth 
tuated  in  the  midst  of  nilis  and  vineyards,  to  the  (beating  1.4598)  ; then  B below,  an  octave  ; then 
south  of  the  Brenner  Mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  F&  a filth  above  (beating  1.0929)  ; then  its  octave 
the  Rientz  and  Eysach.  This  place,  which  has  not  F*  below  j then  Cjfl  its  fifth  above  (beating  .8183)  ; 
much  of  the  appearance  of  a town,  but  rather  re*  then  G#  its  fifth  above  (beating  1.2258)  ; and  then 
sembles  the  village- like  capitals  of  the  democratic  G^  its  octave  below. 

Swiss  cantons,  is  well  built,  and  the  houses,  which  We  then  take  a fresh  departure  from  A,  tuning 
are  painted,  are  adorned  with  piazzas.  The  public  D it«  fifth  below  (beating  /Tai  l. 301 7)  ; then  G its 
buildings  are  excellent,  and  the  town  has  the  advan-  fifth  below  (beating  .8692)}  thcnG  its  octave  above# 
tag©  of  several  spacious  squares.  The  palace  of  the  then  C its  filth  below  (beating  1.1618)  ; then  C its 
bishop  is  rather  mean,  though  capacious  and  well  octave  above,  then  Fits  fifth  below  (beating  1.5501 ); 
built.  In  the  cathedral,  the  cloisters  of  which  are  then  B|>  its  fifth  below  (beating  1.0350)  ; tlren  B|? 
covered  with  inscriptions,  there  are  several  paint-  its  octave  above,  then  E&  its  hlth  below  (beating 
ings  by  the  first  Tyrolese  masters,  and  particularly  1.3826).  The  five  ^fifths  tuned  from  notes  below, 
by  the  Unterbergers.  The  principal  altar  of  the  are  to  be  tuned  flatter  than  the  perfect  fifth,  and  the 
parish  church,  the  painting  of  the  crucifix  by  six  fifths  tuned  from  tonesabove,  must  be  made  sharper 
Schoepf,  a pupil  of  Knoller,  and  the  house  for  Eng-  than  the  perfect  (t.  e.  the  lower  note  is  to  be  sharp- 
ish ladies  of  rank,  are  among  the  principal  objects  er  than  for  a perfect  fifth,  thereby  making  the  iu- 
deserving  of  notice  at  Brixcn.  Besides  the  catbe-  terval  of  the  fifth  flatter  than  the  perfect  as  before),  i» 
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Broad,  g proportion  I will  endeavour  to  explain.  If  the 
wood  « whoIe  be  tuned  correctly,  the  with  the  D#<  ( which 
mtot/  *•  iame  tonc  on  l‘,c  piano-forte  as  Eh)  will  be 
- -^—i  • found  to  make  the  time  concord , that  is,  possesses 
the  same  interval  at  the  other  fifths”  but,  we  must 
observe,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  do  this,  since 
this  bearing  or  resulting  fifth  will  beat  1.394-3  sharp, 
instead  of  .9175 fat,  which  it  would  beat  if  Efc  were 
altered  to  the  same  interval  as  the  other  fifths  (or 
rather  if  it  were  made  D#),  or  .9231  Jlat  if 
were  altered  to  such  interval  (or  rather,  made  Ab)» 
but  in  either  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
former  tuning  would  be  undone  and  spoiled  ; but  we 
must  return  to  Mr  Broadwood,  who  says,  though  not 
correctly,  p.  107,  “ the  old  system  df  temperament 
(having  a quint  wolf,  on  douzeavc  instruments)  is 
now  deservedly  abandoned,  and  the  equal  tempera - 
mfnt  generally  adopted  — **  suppose  two  strings 
B and  C in  the  middle  octave  of  the  piano-farte,  to 
be,  one  a full  semitone  from  the  other, ” (we  have 
here  used  the  major  semitone  S,  or  4-J,  which  is  the 
interval  B C in  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale  of  all 
correct  singers  and  violinists,  and  on  the  Rev.  Henry 
Liston's  patent  organ,  without  any  temperament  in 
its  harmony,  now  exhibiting  at  Flight  and  Robson's 
in  London,  being  VIII-VII.  See  tbs  Philosophi- 
. cal  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.273),  “with  your 
hammer,”  says  Mr  Broadwood,  “ lower  down, 
or  flatten  C by  the  smallest  possible  gradations, 
until  it  becomes  unison  with  B ; with  a toler- 
ably steady  hand,  and  a few  trials,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  enumerate  forty  gradations  of  sound, 
which  I call  commas Now,  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  would  think  from  this, 
that  Mr  Broadwood  nad  discovered  some  hidden 
property  of  the  full  semitone,  as  he  calls  it,  which 
disposed  it  to  divide  into  just  *40  smaller  intervals, 
that  the  ear  could  appreciate  so  distinctly  as  to  enable 
the  tuner  to  make  these  commas  all  equal,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact.  Although  he 
continues,  “ after  having,  by  a little  practice,  ac- 
quired a distinct  and  clear  idea  of  the  quantity  meant 
to  be  represented  by  the  term  comma,  nothing  more 
will  be  required  to  make  the  proper  fifth,  (Tor  the 
temperament  as  above),  after  having  tuned  the  fifth 
a perfect,  or  violin,  or  singing  fifth,  than  to  Batten* 
the  said  perfect  fifth,  by  lowering  the  string  sup- 
posed to  be  tuning  (the  upper  string),  one  of  the 
afore -described  commas;”  yet  we  may  further  add, 
without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  the  results  of 
impartial  trials,  that  without  counting  the  heats  which 
wc  have  given  above  for  that  purpose,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  tuner,  however  practised  or  expert  he  may  be, 
to  approach  this  system  within  tolerable  limits : When 
we  say  within  tolerable  limits,  wc  mean  such  as  are  es- 
sential to  the  discrimination  of  one  system  from  another, 
and  of  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  each,  which  are 
sufficiently  distinguishable,  when  the  tuning  is  cor- 
rectly done,  by  the  beats,  a monochord  will  not  do 
it,  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  article  Sonometer  : Much 
less  can  the  thing  be  effected  by  the  ear , directing  the 
•*  mere  mechanical  operation”  of  the  tuning. hammer, 
(or  winch  used  to  tune  the  pegs  on  which  the  wires 
lap,)  as  Mr  Broadwood  maintains,  in  a subsequent 
• number  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  above  referred  to; 


and  where,  with  equal  pertinacity,  he  insists,  that  sa  Inm- 
equal  temperament  is  produced  by  these  commas  of 
his  : It  is  true,  as  Mr  Farcy  lias  there  observed,  that 
Mr  Broadwood  has  not  expressly  defined  his  u full 
semitone,”  to  mean  the  major  semitone ; but  it  iictr-  r*" 
tain,  that  the  ear  could  not  discriminate  the  semitone 
or  interval  (40S-f*3|iro,)  or  its  parts,  of  which  one. 
fortieth  (1.0006552i)  is  the  proper  isotorue  temper- 
ament, nor  could  it  better  appreciate  another  interval, 

( 48S  + 4 m,  or  4<t ) or  its  parts,  of  which  one-fortieth 
or  1.200786S  (=tV*  or  + answers  to  the 

system  of  12  equally-tempered  fifths,  but  one  of  them 
sharp , which  just  occurs  to  us,  without  having  been 
any  where  described,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  which  wc 
shall  say  more  under  Equal-tempered  Fifths; 
and  which,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Mr  Broad- 
wood intended,  considering  the  degree  of  contempt 
with  which  he  affects  to  treat  the  mathematical  and 
only  true  or  satisfactory  method  of  treating  this  sub- 
ject, which  wc  are  so  anxious  to  see  more  generally 
understood  by  professors  of  music  in  general,  and 
which  would  prevent  them  from  being  tne  dupes  of 
every  random  or  interested  proposition  respecting 
temperament,  which  is  brought  forwards. 

As  thin  temperament  of  Mr  Broadwood’s  of 
we  are  treating,  or  some  other,  which  perhaps  by 
chance,  and  without  any  fixed  principle,  his  tuoen 
practise,  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in  Lon- 
don, and  being  also  the  first  that  has  occurred  to  be 
described  in  our  work,  wc  trust  that  we  shall  be 
excused  by  our  more  learned  readers,  for  setting  down 
the  whole  of  the  operations  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  vibrations  and  the  beats  of  this  system ; as  an 
example,  of  the  rules  that  wc  intend  to  submit, 
for  enabling  those  to  understand  and  perform  all 
the  necessary  calculations,  who  are  acquainted  only 
with  common  decimal  arithmetic,  the  use  of  the 
algebraic  signs  4*  , — » X , and  ( for  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division , and  cauaiity,) 
and  the  use  of  the  common  Tables  of  logarithms,  (of 
which  Callot’s  stereotype  are  the  beat,)  than  which 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  acquire  a knowledge 
and  facility  in  their  use ; and  to  which  we  are  the 
more  induced,  from  their  being  no  works  extant,  to 
which  we  can  refer,  for  familiar  explanations  or  ex- 
amples of  the  calculations  necessary  in  considenng 
musical  temperaments. 

By  a reference  to  Plate  XXX.,  in  Vol.  II.,  and  ar- 
ticle Apotom  e,  where  it  is  explained,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  reciprocal  logarithm, or  rccip.  log.  of  S,or  the  ma- 
jor semitone,  is  .0280287,2.  This,  divided  by  40,  or 
removing  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left  band, 
and  dividing  by  4-,  we  get  .0007007,2,  the  recip.  log*^ 
the  flat  temperament  of  the  fifth,  in  Mr  Broadwood'* 
system,  =r  1.4-297244E  : and,  from  the  same  Plate, 
we  get  .1760912,6,  (not  .17669,  See.  as  there  enin- 
ved  by  mistake,)  the  recip.  log.  of  V,  or  the  fifth; 
the  difference  of  which  two  last  numbers  is  .1753905,4 
— the  recip.  log.  of  the  tempered  fifth,  to  be  added, 
wherever,  according  to  the  preceding  directions,  the 
tuning  of  it  is  upwards,  and  subtracted  whrrever  d* 
same  is  downwards,  as  in  columns  of  the  follows 
table;  in  which  the  VIII  = .3010300,0,  is  added 
when  an  octave  is  directed  to  be  tuned  upwards, 
and  subtracted  when  the  same  is  to  be  tuned  dows- 
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B e id.  wards.  It  is  right  here  also  to  explain,  that  the  lo- 
wuod\  garithm  of  the  vibrations  of  the  note  A,  at  the  begin- 
Tfitiper-  ningf  and  jn  the  middle  of  the  first  column  of  the 
ament.  ^ has  been  assumed  by  previous  trial,  or  work- 

ing  backwards,  such,  that  the  note  C may  have  a 
log.  of  2.S8021 12,  t,  answering  to  the  number  240  of 
vibrations,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  present 
Concert  Pitch,  (see  that  article,)  and  to  which  the 
pitch  of  the  instrument  to  be  tuned,  must  be  care- 
fully adapted,  according  to  the  rules  that  will  there 
be  given,  (see  also  Dr  R.  Smith’s  Harmonics,  prop, 
xviu.)  otherwise  the  beats  here  calculated  will  not 
apply. 

Stoats  of 

Notes.  Log*,  of  Vib.  Vibrations.  the  Fifth*. 

A 2.6053528,6  = 403.0443 
— 3010300,0  -*-2 


2.3043228,6 A 201.52215A 
X3 


604.566*5 
+ .1753905,4  603.5920 


=0.97441) 


X 2 

2.4797134,0  = 301.7960 
X 3 

+.1753905,4  = 905.3880  . ,SQR 
903.9282“  l'*ovo 

X 2 

2.6551039,4  = +51.9641 
—.3010300,0  -i-2 


.3540739.4  B 


+ .1753905,4 


225.98205  B 
X 3 

ItS^1-0929 

X 2 


F $ 2.529*644,8  = 638.4266 
—3010300,0  -s-2 


2.2284344,8  F#  169.2133F# 
3 

507.6399  nalfi, 
+ .1753905,4  506. 821 S-'*0193 

X 2 

C*  2.4038250,2  = 253.4108 
3 

+ 1753905,4  760.2324  , 

759.0066=  L22i6 


X 2 

G*  2.5792155,6  = 379.5033 
—3010300,0  -f2 

2.2781855,6G#  189.75165G  * 

X3 

569.25495 


Notes. 

A 


D 


Beats  of 

Logs,  of  Vib.  Vibrations,  the  Fifths. 

2.6053588,6  = 403X1443 
X 2 

— 1753905,4  806.0886  . 

807.3903  1 1 i 


X3 

2.4299623,2  = 269.1301 
2 

538.2602 
—.1753905,4  539.1294 

X 5 

2.2545717,8=  179.7098 
+.3010300,0  X2 


=0.8692 


2.5556017,8  G S59.4196G 
*1  . 

—1753905,4 


718.8392  . 
720.0000“ 1,1618 


X 3 

2.3802112,4  = 240.0000 
+ 3010300,0  2 


2.6812412.4  C 480.0000C 
2 

—1753905,4 


960.0000  , 
961^501=15501 


xs 

2.5058507,0  = 320.5167 
— 1753905,4  X 2 


641 .0334 . Q,-. 

642.0684“  1,03,° 


Bb 


X 3 

2.3304601,6  = 2140.228 
+ .3010300,0  2 


2.6314901,6B|) 

-1753905,4 


0456B1) 
X 2 


85b.0912_,  ,ao- 
857.4738“  * •"""i 


El) 


X 3 

2.4560996,2  = 285.8246 
X 2 
57 1.6 492" 


= 1.3943# 


The  first  column  in  the  above  Table  or  procew, 
had  better  be  calculated  through,  as  above  directed, 
and  written  wide,  before  proceeding  to  the  tecond, 
and  let  the  resulting  log.  of  G#  be  deducted  from 
that  of  Eli,  which,  in  the  present  case,  will  give 
.1779140,6  for  this  bearing  or  resulting  fifth,  Iron) 
which,  taking  the  perfect  fifth  .1760912,6,  we  get 
.0018228X1,  the  recip.  log.  of  the  quint  wolf  or  sharp 
and  fifth  in  Mr  Broadwood’s  system,  =3.719106£  i 
and  by  reference  to  Mr  Farcy's  15lh  corollary  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  374,  or  to  our 
article  Temperament,  we  find,  that  11  X temp,  of 
V — <4,  ought  to  give  this  same  Vth  wolf  t or, 

1 1 X .00070$’, 2 — 0058851 ,4=.001S227, 8 i which 
differing  only  2 in  the  eighth  place  of  logarithm!, 
shews  that  all  the  several  operations  in  this  column 
have  been  correctly  performed  ; otherwise  they  muat  _ 
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Brocade,  hare  been  gone  over  again  and  corrected.  We  neat 
‘ r ~w  proceed  carefully  to  take  out  The  numbers  in  the  lo- 
garithmic Table*,  amwcring  to  the  several  notea 
marked  by  the  letters  in  front  of  the  firat  column,  and 
place  them  oppoaite  in  column  two,  after  the  sign  = ; 
the  neat  operation  ia,to  halve  all  thcae  number*  where 
an  octave  has  been  tuned  downward*,  as  from  A,  B, 
F#  and  G#,  which  are  to  be  placed  below  (and  oppo- 
site to  their  respective  logs.)  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Table,  and  to  double  all  those  where  an  octave  has 
been  tuned  upwards,  as  from  G»  C,  and  B|?,  to  be 
placed  also  below,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  table,  as 
the  letters  placed  after  the  second  column  indicate. 

We  now  turn  to  the  new  and  correct  theorem  for 
calculating  Beats  by  our  4th  method,  and  multiply 
The  least  number  of  vibrations  by  3,  and  the  greatest 
number  by  2,  (the  terras  of  the  ratio,  i)  in  each  cor- 
responding pair  of  vibrations  of  the  fifths,  and  place 
the  products  below  and  above  in  the  intervals  in  co- 
lumn 2 ; by  which  means  two  numbers  nearly  alike 
will  come  together,  ready  for  subtracting  to  obtain 
the  beats,  that  are  set  opposite  in  column  4,  to  each 
of  these  pairs  of  products  ; by  which  process,  all  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  mistakes  in  transcribing  numbers 
are  avoided,  and  the  whole  operation  may  be  preserv- 
ed for  future  use  or  revision.  The  products  for  G$ 
and  Et),  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  parts  of  the 
Table,  may  easily  be  deducted  to  obtain  the  beats, 
where  they  stand,  and  without  transcribing.  Me- 
thods so  very  simple  and  easy  as  these,  of  obtaining 
the  beats  of  the  fifths,  (and  of  all  the  other  concords 
by  the  same  theorem  that  has  been  referred  to,^  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  exactitude,  will,  we  hope,  stimu- 
late many  to  apply  them  in  the  calculations  on  other 
systems,  who  have  been  deterred  by  the  very  opc- 
rosc  method  hitherto  known  and  recommended  for 
the  purpose.  In  practice,  the  index  and  decimal 
point  of  the  logarithm,  in  column  1,  may  very  well  be 
dispensed  with.  ({) 

BROCADE,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  signi- 
fies that  species,  in  which  a certain  portion  of  woof  is 
interwoven,  in  order  to  produce  fanciful  variety  upon 
particular  parts  of  the  superficies  of  the  cloth.  In  this 
respect  it  may,  without  any  violation  of  propriety,  be 
taken  as  a generic  term,  under  which  all  tne  varieties  of 
spot,  or  japan  weaving,  may  be  included.  As  an  article 
trfcommerce,  it  can  never  be  ot  material  importance,  in 
a country  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  necessarily  so 
high  as  they  are  in  Britain  ; for  hitherto,  at  least,  no 
attempt  to  introduce  the  aid  of  machinery  has  been  in 
any  degree  practically  successful,  and  the  tedious  and 
fatiguing  process  of  men*  manual  labour  will  ever  pre- 
clude competition  with  those  showy,  although  flimsy 
and  inferior  substitutes,  which  can  be  afforded  at  less 
than  one-third  of  the  price.  This  manufacture,  and 
the  whole  range  of  spotting,  differs  from  the  damask, 
and  other  ornamental  kinds,  in  this  respect,  that  the 
woof  is  only  interwoven,  where  the  figure  is  to  be 
formed,  an  entirely  distinct  woof  being  employed  to 
form  the  ground- work  of  the  fabric.  The  requisite 
machinery  for  this  purpose  will  be  found  by  referring 
to  Plate  CIV.  Fig.  1 ; and  the  remaining  figures 
will  serve  to  illustrate  how  far  the  difference  between 
brocade,  japan,  and  common  spot  weaving,  consists  in 
the  construction  and  mounting  of  the  loom ; and  how 


far,  subsequently,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  loom, 
when  mounted,  is  employed  by  the  operator,  la 
what  is  properly  termed  the  brocade,  or  finger  flower, 
the  whole  of  every  flower  is  interwoven  merely 
by  the  hand,  and  this  constitutes  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  j resembling,  in  some  degree,  that  apeciei  of 
weaving  which  has  been  brought  to  such  a wonder- 
ful degree  of  perfection  on  the  continent,  as  in  many 
instances  to  rival  even  the  most  maateriT ‘efforts  of 
painting,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Tapestry. 

The  general  appearance  of  a brocade  loom.  Kg.  ? a 
1,  which  is  a horizontal  plan,  will  serve  to  convey  * 
some  idea.  In  this  figure,  the  warp  is  only  represent-  c 1 
ed  when*  the  figures  are  to  be  shown  ; the  remaining 
warp  being,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  that  of  phis 
or  alternately  woven  doth.  Whea  the  warp  is  open- 
ed for  the  common  texture,  the  woof  » interwove* 
exactly  as  in  a plain  fabric  j and  where  a figure  is  to 
be  formed,  a separate  body  of  woof,  much  coarser, 
is  passed,  by  tne  operation  of  the  hand,  through 
those  portions  of  warp  which  are  successively  opened, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  design  or  pattern.  The* 
two  operations  are  performed  alternately,  and  thin  I 
the  fabric  is  formed*  the  general  texture  being  effect- 
ed by  a shuttle,  and  the  ornamental  by  manual  la- 
bour. In  the  general  mode  of  performing  this,  the 
weaver  is  assisted  by  a boj  or  girl,  who  sit*  adofig 
with  him,  and  assists  him  in  passing  the  ornamental 
woof  through  the  warp  which  ia  raised.  IE  in  Fig. 

1,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  supposed  to  consist  of  three  por- 
tions of  warp,  set  apart  for  the  ornamental  figure, aad 
if  it  be  also  understood,  that  any  number  of  three 
may  be  included  in  one  web,  accordingto  iu  breadth, 
its  fineness  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  d* 
flowers  required,  the  general  principle  will  be  at  aoct 
comprehended.  Let  the  bed  dies  which  open  the  warp 
be  represented  at  DD,  and  suppoae  every  other  put  to 
be  exactly  similar  to  any  other  common  loom,  the  by 
being  entirely  omitted.  Any  portion  of  the  warp  nay 
then  be  opened,  by  raising  the  particular  hrddks; 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  ornamental  woof  which 
forms  every  flower,  may  be  passed  through  by  the 
weaver  and  his  assistants.  Let  plain  woof  be  the* 
passed  through  to  form  the  general  fabric,  and  the 
desired  effect  must  be  produced.  This  is  of  itself 
sufficiently  obvious ; but  the  means  by  which  it  is 
reduced  to  practice,  and  the  drawing*  which  practi- 
cal artificer*  me  as  guides,  are  of  importance  to  those 
who  are  professionally  obliged  to  use  them ; and  these 
will  be  found  in  the  Horizontal  plan ; for  which  see 
Fig.  2.  Plans  of  this  kind  wifi  not  only  convey  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  what  is  intended  by  them,  but  * 
would  really  mislead  any  msn,  oidy  conversant  wall  1 
the  rules  of  mechanical  drawing.  They  are,  however, 
those  to  which  professional  weavers  always  have 
recourse ; and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary,  ia  order  *9 
prevent  confusion  of  idea,  and  even  positive  error,  to 
explain  their  principle.  They  may  be  considered  *r 
horizontal  plans  of  a weaving  loom,  but  they  coossst 
of  two  entirely  separate  and  unconnected  parts,  which 
are  placed  together  merely  for  sake  ofconvensre- 
cv-  If  we  can  suppose  tnat  an  architect,  for  the  use 
of  practical  builders  would  plan  two  separate  floors 
of  a house,  and  represent  them  as  parts  of  two  ad- 
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Brocxle.  joining  houses,  the  idea  will  be  at  once  correctly  form- 
— -v— * ed.  Thus,  the  right  hand  cart  of  the  figure,  from 
• A to  B,  represents  the  heddles,  and  the  left  hand 
part,  from  B to  C,  the  heddles  which,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, arc  really  perpendicularly  under  the  former.  The 
first  of  these,  namely  the  portion  from  A to  B,  re- 
presents what  is  termed  the  draught  of  a web,  or  that 
order  of  succession  in  which  the  warp  is  inserted  in 
the  different  leaves  of  which  the  heddtes  consist.  The 
second  portion  from  B to  C,  serves  to  guide  the  per- 
son who  arranges  the  machinery  of  a loom,  how  to 
form  the  connections  between  tne  heddles  and  the  le- 
vers, or  t reddle  s,  by  which  they  are  to  be  moved.  I n the 
article  Cloth  Manufacture,  the  general  principle 
of  connection,  and  the  ranges  and  powers  of  the  re- 
spective levers,  will  be  found  sufficiently  explained  ; 
their  particular  application,  therefore,  is  only  ncccs- 
in  this  place. 

or  the  draught  of  the  warp,  or  its  order  of  inser- 
tion in  the  heddles,  it  it,  in  the  first  instance,  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  the  two  sides  of  the  pattern 
are  similar  or  dissimilar;  for  in  the  former  case  only 
one  half  of  the  heddles  will  be  requisite,  which  are 
sndiapcnsible  in  the  latter.  By  similarity  of  the  sides, 
the  following  meaning  is  to  be  understood.  Let  an 
•rnament  or  flower  consist  of  any  given  number  of 
threads,  as  20,  40,  60,  80,  or  100;  then  if,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  10  threads  to  the  left  form  an  ap- 
pearance exactly  similar  to  the  10  threads  to  the 
right,  but  inverted  upon  the  cloth,  the  pattern  is  si- 
milar, and  may  be  wrought  with  10  leaves  ; if  not,  it 
ii  dissimilar,  and  will  require  20,  exclusive  of  what 
may  be  requisite  for  plain  cloth  in  either  instance. 
The  pattern  in  the  figure  is  dissimilar,  and  therefore 
requires  twice  the  number  of  leaves  which  would  be 
necessary  in  one  diverging  equally  from  the  centre. 
In  this  pattern,  25  leaves  are  used,  independently  of 
that  in  the  front,  through  which  every  alternate 
thread  is  drawn,  in  order  to  form  the  ground  of  the 
fabric.  Hence,  if  plain  cloth  be  required,  as  it  is  in 
the  intervals  between  the  flowers,  the  aggregate  of 
the  25  leaves,  including  one  half  of  the  warp,  while 
the  front  leaf  singly  contains  the  other  half : these 
two,  wrought  alternately,  will  produce  the  plain, 
whilst  the  others  may  be  so  variea  in  succession  as  to 
form  any  flower  whatever,  whose  range  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  threads  contained  in  those  leaves. 
The  draught  of  the  warp  is  uniform  and  successive 
from  left  to  right,  and  ncnce  the  whole  fabric  may 
he  covered  with  flowers  if  required ; or  the  weaver 
may,  at  his  discretion,  fill  only  every  second,  third,  or 
fourth,  with  the  ornamental  woof,  and  thus  produce 
a pattern  richer  or  slighter,  as  may  be  found  conve- 
nient. 

The  number  of  treddles  necessary  are  22.  Of 
these,  the  two  represented  at  the  right  hand,  and  dis- 
tin £ui shed  by  the  letters  A,  B,  are  intended  for  the 
plain  ©art  ot  the  fabric ; for  A,  when  depressed,  will 
raise  the  front  leaf,  containing  one  half  of  the  warp, 
and  B will  exactlv  reverse  the  effect,  sinking  the  front 
leaf  and  raising  all  the  others.  The  remaining  tred- 
dles, when  used,  will  raise  in  varied  succession  the  or- 
namental part,  and  produce  the  pattern  intended. 
The  cross  lines  drawn  in  the  figure,  are  very  similar 
U>  those  in  the  design  paper,  which  is  the  general 
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rule  by  which  weavers  are  directed  in  their  operations ; Brocade, 
and  a copious  account  of  which,  illustrated  by  refe-  v~ ' 

rcnccs  to  the  most  extensive  species  of  ornamental 
workmanship,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Cloth 
Manufacture.  Let  whatever  part  of  the  pattern, 
where  the  warp  is  to  be  raised  above  the  woof,  be  re- 
presented by  the  marks  and  dots  upon  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  heddles  and  treddles,  and  an  exact  rub 
will  be  given  to  the  weaver  for  the  application  of  his 
raising  cordage.  In  a part  of  these  tne  whole  inter- 
section is  filled,  which  assimilates  the  appearance  to 
that  upon  design  paper ; in  the  remainder,  dots  only 
are  U6ed,  which  is  the  way  generally  adopted  in  actual 
practice.  These  marks,  therefore,  denote  raising 
cords,  and  where  no  mark  is  applied,  sinking  cords 
are  to  be  used;  so  that  the  whole  warp  may  be  affec- 
ted either  in  one  or  the  other  way,  by  the  pressure 
of  ever)'  individual  trcddle.  Upon  this  general  rule 
depends  the  formation  of  every  flower  which  can  be 
woven  upon  cloth,  whether  incorporated  into  the  fa- 
bric, as  in  damask,  or  effected  by  separate  woof,  as  in 
brocading. 

The  cording  marks,  in  plans  of  this  description, 
may  in  general  be  reduced  to  three  different  descrip- 
tions : 

l«t.  Those  in  which  every  part  of  the  figure  is  in- 
dependent and  dissimilar. 

2d,  Those  in  which  the  two  sides  are  similar,  bnt 
where  the  top  and  bottom  differ. 

3d,  Those  in  which  every  part  diverging  from  the 
centre,  is  similar  to  that  opposite  to  it. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  the  figure  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  is  an  example  ; and  this,  whe- 
ther woven  as  a brocade,  or  as  a spot,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  kind. 

In  Fig.  3,  will  be  found  au  illustration  of  the  Plate 
second  ; and  this  we  shall  suppose  is  to  be  woven  like 
what  is  termed  a common  spot.  ’** 

Spotting,  in  point  of  show  and  effect,  is  consider- 
ably inferior  to  brocading ; but  its  great  difference  in 
labour,  and  consequently  in  price,  gives  it  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  former,  which  is  much  too  expen- 
sive for  extensive  and  general  use.  Spotting  is  form- 
ed by  the  insertion  of  woof,  much  coarser  than  what 
forms  the  general  fabric,  and  passes  clear  of  every 
part  of  the  texture,  the  figures  only  excepted.  Th© 
intervals  of  the  course  woof  are  clipped  away  with 
scissars  after  the  cloth  is  taken  from  the  loom,  and 
before  it  is  sent  to  be  bleached  and  finished.  From 
this  circumstance,  all  spots  are  liable  to  a defect  in 
appearance,  from  which  brocades  are  totally  exempt- 
ed. if  this  spot  be  supposed  to  represent  a club, 
only  one  half  of  the  figure  is  necessary  for  the  plan 
of  the  cording ; for  in  tne  way  in  which  the  drawing, 
of  the  warp  is  done,  two  threads  upon  opposite  sides 
of  the  Figure  being  inserted  in  the  same  leaf,  the  side* 
will  be  similarly  formed  by  half  of  the  mounting  used 
in  dissimilar  or  independent  spots.  The  mounting 
here  consists  of  two  separate  and  independent  figures, 
which  are  to  be  wrougnt  alternately  ; and  any  portionr 
of  the  warp  being  inserted  in  the  plain  leaves  A and 
B,  the  figures  may  be  either  contiguous,  or  removed 
to  any  distance  which  may  be  thought  proper.  A 
•pot  where  all  the  figures  are  contiguous,  without  any 
intervention  of  plain  cloth,  is  called  an  allover;  those 
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where  the  plain  space*  are  equal  to  those  allotted  for 
the  spotting,  are  denominated  half  covers,  and  so  of 
others.  Tni*  spot  is  contained  in  52  leaves,  of  which 
A and  B are  reserved  for  the  plain  intervals,  and  the  re- 
main! ng  SO  for  the  two  spots,  15  being  allotted  for  each. 

In  Fig.  4,  is  given  the  plan  used  for  the  japan  or 
paper  spot,  which  is  more  brilliant  in  appearance,  but 
vastly  more  expensive  in  apparatus,  and  more  tedious 
to  than  the  common  spot.  The  difference  of 
the  japan  from  the  common  spot,  consists  in  the  lat- 
ter being  as  completely  interwoven  with  the  cloth  as 
any  part  of  the  fabric,  whereas  the  former  is  only 
raised  or  flushed  on  one  ride.  In  the  common  spot, 
therefore,  each  alternate  thread  is  drawn  into  the 
same  leaf,  and  consequently  one  half  of  the  whole 
warp  is  wrought  exactly  as  a plain  piece  of  cloth, 
whilst  the  other  half  only  is  reserved  lor  the  fanciful 
or  decorative  part.  In  the  insertion  of ’the  two  kinds 
of  woof*  the  finer  sort,  which  forms  the  ground  or 
body  of  the  texture,  is  passed  twice  between  the  warp 
for  every  time  that  the  coarse  or  spotting  woof  !s 
used.  But  in  the  japan  spot,  every  thread  ol  that  part 
which  forms  the  figure,  is  drawn  ; independently,  and 
consequently  twice  the  number  of  leaves  become  ne- 
cessary, and  as,  in  this  case,  one  thread  of  each  kind 
of  woof  is  alternately  used,  the  spotting  woof  is  as 
completely  incorporated  into  the  fabric  as  any  other 
part  of  it.  In  the  figure,  the  plain  leaves  A and  B 
are  only  used  for  the  intervals  between  the  spots  or 
figures;  and  were  the  pattern  a complete  attover  spot, 
they  would  only  be  used  for  a few  threads  or  splitfuls 
of  warp  at  each  side,  in  order  to  form  a plain  selvage 
or  list.  The  marks  for  the  order  of  drawing  the  warp 
through  the  fanciful  part  of  the  mounting,  being 
placed  upon  exactly  the  same  plan  as  formerly  de- 
scribed, a mere  inspection  of  the  figure  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  those  who  have  studied  the  former  plans, 
or  who  are  previously  acquainted  with  this  mode  of 
elucidation,  which  is  universal  among  the  best  inform* 
ed  operative  weavers  of  fanciful  cloth,  without  almost 
any  further  cxplauatton.  The  whole,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, may  be  reduced  to  four  compartments,  two  be- 
ing allotted  for  each  flower ; and  were  the  flowers  in 
regular  succession,  without  being  placed  so  as  to 
form  the  appearance  of  a diamond  or  diagonal  row, 
only  one  half  of  the  apparatus  would  be  necessary. 

The  Japan  spot,  although  less  tedious,  and  conse- 
quently less  expensive  than  the  brocade,  is  still  suf- 
ficiently so  to  preclude  it  from  ever  becoming  an  ar- 
ticle of  general  use, excepting  with  the  opulent;  and, 
consequently,  it  never  can  be  an  article  of  extensive 
manufacture,  more  especially  as  it  is  mailed,  even  in 
point  of  show,  by  many  cheaper  substitute*.  Ab- 
stracted, however,  from  the  original  expense,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found,  eventually,  a more  desirable  article, 
even  in  point  of  economy,  than  many  of  the  more 
flimsy  substitute#  which  have  superseded  it.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  can  afford  the  original  purchase,  and 
who  are  not  too  prone  to  be  carried  away  by  oovelty, 
it  will  be  always  desirable ; for,  in  point  of  neatness, 
strength,  and  durability,  if  carefully  used,  it  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  most  of  the  light  ornamental 
goods  which  are  manufactured,  either  in  India  or  in 
Britain. 


Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  save  time,  and  * 
supersede  the  necessity  of  employing  a boy  or 
girl  to  assist*  Che  operator  in  Jmgering  brocades, 
which  is  the  term  applied  to  the  interweaving  of  the 
coarse  woof  by  the  hand.  These  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  operative  tradesmen,  who,  being  neither 
intimately  acquainted  with  those  minutiae  of  mecha- 
nical science,  which  are  so  peculiarly  accessary  to 
guard  an  inventor  from  great  error,  nor  of  the  ability 
to  expend  either  much  time  or  money  ill  maturisg 
their  plans,  were  not  very  likely  to  prove  eminently 
successful. 

The  competition  of  cheaper  article* may  be  assigned 
as  a sufficient  reason  why  more  opulent  manufacturers 
could  have  little  inducement  to  embark  capital  in  the 
promotion  of  sach  schemes  ; and  consequently  both, 
after  a few,  perhaps  insufficient,  experiments,  sme 
abandoned.  If  a demand,  however,  really  existed  fie. 
the  article,  either  of  them  leemi  sufHcicnt 1,  capA 
of  effecting  it*  purpose,  am!  even  of  producing  a toy 
considerable  saving.  In  Fig.  5,  a small  additional 
la,,  containing  a number  of  boxet,  each  of  which  a 
to  work  a small  independent  shuttle,  it  represented. 
Th  i»  la,  haa  two  motions.  The  first  serve*  to  raise  or 
sink  it  at  pleasure  ; and  the  second  from  right  to  left, 
and  vice  vena,  by  a sudden  jerk,  throws  the  ahulra 
from  each  box  to  that  seat  it.  This  la,  being  sus- 
pended immediate!,  in  front  of  the  large  one  which 
contains  the  reed,  and  which  is  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  the  common  la,  for  wearing  plain  doth,  a 
sunk  between  the  interrals  of  the  tvarpf 'wbenthe 
small  shuttles  are  to  be  used,  and  byv  a sudden 
jerk  all  the  small  shuttles  are  thrown  across.  1 The 
front  la,  being  then  raised,  the  woof  is  struck  home 
by  the  other  lay ; the  fine  woof  for  the  ground  of 
toe  texture  is  then  interted,  as  in  plain  wearing,  and 
the  operation  of  the  small  lay  repeated  as  often  as 
the  particular  form  or  sixe  of  the  flower  readmit 
requisite.  The  placet  for  the  small  shuttles  an  da- 
tingubhed  b,  the  letters  AA,  B B,  dec.  each  letter 
being  supposed  to  show  the  place  of  ode  stride  m 
each  of  it.  alternate  positions.  As  this  appantM  is 
very  similar  in  the  general  principle  to  that  of  the 
indie  loom,  there  it  no  reason  to  despair  of  seadeda, 
it  effective,  whenever  a sufficient  stimulus  for  theca, 
ertion  of  talent  and  industry  is  held  out,  by  a want  of 
the  article  which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  la  hs 
present  state,  it  can  oul,  be  considered  in  the  light  el 
a rude  and  imperfect  attempt  at  improvement. 

The  other  invention,  which  was  made  by  Mr  Aus- 
tin of  Glasgow,  man,  years  ago,  like  the  former,  was 
neglected  after  a partial  and  imperfect  trial.  In  this, 
the  effect  for  which  the  small  boxes  in  the  former  are 
designed,  is  produced  b,  the  revolution  of  segments 
of  a circle,  Fig.  6.  each  containing  a small  bobbin  or 
woof.  These  segments,  which  were  composed  of 
brass,  had  an  aperture  left  sufficient  to  allow  the  warp, 
forming  the  extreme  breadth  of  each  flower,  to  ate 
without  obstruction,  and  each  segment  was  so  con- 
structed at  to  revolve  freely  in  a groove.  The  da 
cumfereocc  of  each  was  cut  like  a wheel,  and  modi 
given  to  the  whole  b,  a rack  moved  alternately  from 
tide  to  side.  Thus  the  bobbin  intmected  the  open 
warp  at  ever,  revolution,  and  the  aperture  in  the  mg- 
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8rf»dwo.  m«t  allowed  a free  passage  to  the  warp.  In  this, 
— y [jfce  the  former,  there  appears  rather  a rude  and  not 
impracticable  ptan,  than  a maturely  digested  and 
practically  efficient  improvement.  Both  seem  to  re- 
quire much  farther  amelioration  ; and  they  are  insert- 
ed, rather  to  shew  what  has  been  done,  than  as  com- 
plete and  effective  models  of  mechanical  efficiency. 
{J.  D.) 

BROCKEN,  the  name  of  the  highest  of  the 
Hartz  mountains  in  Saxony.  This  mountain,  which, 
on  account  of  its  natural  curiosities,  is  much  resort- 


ed to  by  travellers,  may  be  ascended  by  two  great 
roads  for  carriages,  or  by  five  foot-paths.  The  best 
method  of  ascending  it  on  foot  is  to  take  the  foot- 
path on  the  side  of  Schiercke,  and  to  descend  by  the 
-loot-path  of  Ilsenbourgh.  Between  Schierckc  and 
Heinrichshokc  there  are  immense  blocks  of  granite, 
like  those  of  Mount  St  Gothard,  and  large  tables  of 
granite,  equal  to  those  on  Mount  Grimsel.  Iu  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  the  reign- 
ing Count  of  Stollbcrg  Wernigerode  has  cut  a new 
road  from  Wernigerode,  where  ne  has  erected  a Urge 
and  well  built  inn,  from  a design  of  the  architect 
Barth,  which  is  protected  by  conductors,  and  which 
resisted  the  terrible  storm  of  November  1800.  In 
this  delightful  inn,  which,  from  the  immense  height 
at  which  it  is  placed,  commands  a most  extrnsive 
view,  the  traveller  is  astonished  to  find  all  the  ac- 
commodation and  luxuries  of  the  first  hotels  in  Eu- 


rope. 

At  the  summit  of  the  mountain  there  are  several 
masses  of  fragments,  and  blocks  of  granite,  called  the 
altar  and  the  sorcerer's  chair.  A clear  spring  of 
water  is  called  the  magic  fountain,  arid  the  anemone 
of  the  Brocken  is  denominated  the  sorcerer's  flower. 
These  names  derive  their  origin  from  the  festival  of 
the  gTeat  idol  Crotbo,  whom  the  Saxons  worshipped 
in  secret,  at  this  immense  and  solitary  height,  while 
Christianity  was  extending  her  peaceful  conquests 
over  the  plains  below.  From  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Brocken  is  seen  a plain  about  70  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, peopled  with  five  millions  of  souls,  and  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  following  are  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  taken  by  different  observers : 


Old  Paris  feet. 

Above  the  North  Sea,  - - 

3,45.5. 

Rosenthal. 

• 

3,163. 

I.asius. 

3,022. 

Zimmerman. 

Above  Hanover,  - - - - 

3,246. 

Rosenthal. 

3,134. 

Dc  Luc. 

Above  Nordhauscn  and  Got- 1 
tingen,  .....  j 
Above  Oderbrucke,  ... 

■ 2,926. 

Rosenthal. 

1,061. 

Rosenthal. 

1,038. 

De  Luc. 

Above  the  old  hotel,  - * 

326. 

Rosenthal. 

The  principal  curiosities  of  the  Brocken  are — the 
insulated  rock  of  Ilsenstein,  rising  to  a height  of 
S20  feet,  and  the  rocks  of  Schnarcher,  Rennecke, 
and  Hohneklippen,  which  are  of  inferior  height ; the 
fall  of  the  river  Bode  on  the  side  of  Rosstrapp ; the 
Rosstrapp,  which  ?s  a wall  of  rocks  cut  perpendicu- 
larly, and  forming  a precipice  of  from  500  to  800 
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fert  f and  the  Odcrbrucke,  which  is  a dike  consisting 
of  immense  blocks  of  granite,  which  stops  the  course 
of  the  Oder,  and  makes  it  form  a huge  lake  of 
10,138  square  toise*.  In  addition  to  these  objects  of 
curiosity,  the  picturesque  road  along  the  Odrrhrucke, 
the  canal  of  Kt  hnerg,  and  the  grottos,  called  Bau- 
manshole  and  BicUIiole,  are  worthy  of  particular  no- 
tice. The  latitude  of  the  top  of  the  Brocken  is  51° 
48'  29* , and  its  longitude  28°  16'  20"  east  from  the 
Ferro  Isles.  An  account  of  the  botany  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains  may  be  found  in  Gattcrer’s 
AnleituNg  den  Hart  zu  bcrelsen;  and  an  account  of 
their  miner aiogical  productions  will  be  found  in  La- 
sius'  lieobachtungen  uber  die  lltuzgebirge.  See 
Hahtz.  (j) 

BROCKLESBY,  Richard,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, was  descended  of  a wealthy  and  respectable  Irish 
family  ; and  was  born  at  Minehead,  in  Somersetshire, 
on  the  11th  of  August  1722,  when  his  mother  was 
on  a visit  to  her  relations.  His  parents,  who  re- 
sided at  Cork,  belonged  to  the  society  of  Quakers, 
and  seem  to  have  been  more  anxious  to  imbue  the 
mind  of  their  son  with  the  elements  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation, than  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  sect. 
At  the  academy  of  Ballytore,  where  he  went  at  an 
early  age,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the 
celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  which  grew  into  the 
warmest  friendship,  when  both  of  them  appeared  as 
public  characters  in  London.  After  finishing  his 
grammar  education,  Mr  Brocklesby  attended  a course 
of  medical  lectures  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  ni* 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1745,  and  delivered 
a thesis,  entitled  De  Saliva  Sana  el  Morbotn.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  in  1746,  he  settled  as  a phy- 
sician in  London  ; but,  like  all  young  practitioners, 
his  time  was  less  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, than  in  accommodating  his  wants  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  income.  His  fame,  however,  began 
to  extend,  after  the  publication  of  his  Essay  on  the 
mortality  of  the  horned  cattle.  In  the  year  1751, 
he  was  admitted  a licentiate  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  me- 
dicine was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of 
Dublin  in  1754  ; and  he  received  the  same  honour 
from  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1755.  In  June 
1756,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians. 

The  practice  of  Dr  Brocklesby  now  began  to  extend 
with  his  reputation.  The  mildness  of  his  disposition 
endeared  him  to  his  professional  brethren,  while  his 
kind  attention  to  the  wants  and  diseases  of  the  poor, 
gained  him  the  affections  of  a more  extensive  circle. 
In  the  year  1758,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
army  by  Lord  Barrington ; and,  in  this  capacity, 
he  served  in  Germany  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seven  years  war.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  physi- 
cian to  the  hospitals  for  British  forces } and  he  re- 
turned to  London  in  1763,  a few  months  before  the 
termiaation  of  the  war.  In  1764,  he  published,  in 
one  volume,  8vo,  Economical  and  Medical  Olne mo- 
tions from  1738  to  1763,  tending  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Medtcal  Hospitals.  This  work,  whicn  con- 
tains the  valuable  results  of  his  experience  on  the 
continent,  abounds  with  excellent  practical  remarks 


Brocklesby. 
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sixteen  days,  He  pay*  interest  far  oue  month  and  a 
Half ; but  after  the  first  fourteen  days,  the  pawn-bro- 
ker may  take  for  the  whole  month. 

The  pawn-broker  is  required  to  make  entries  and 
give  duplicates.  If  he  refuses  to  deliver  up  goods 
pledged  within  one  year,  on  tender  of  the  money 
lent  and  interest,  a justice  is  empowered,  on  convic- 
tion, to  commit  him  till  the  goods  be  delivered  up, 
or  reasonable  satisfaction  be  obtained.  After  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  pawned  goods  may  be  sold 
by  public  auction ; being  exposed  to  public  view, 
and  catalogues  of  them  published,  and  two  adver- 
tisements of  sale  inserted  in  some  newspaper,  at  least 
two  days  before  the  first  day’s  sale,  under  a penalty 
of  L.5  to  the  owner.  If  pawn-brokers  receive  no- 
tice from  the  owners  before  the  expiration  of  a year, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  goods  until 
three  months  shall  have  expired  from  the  end  of  that 
year.  They  must  enter  in  their  books  an  account  of 
sales  of  all  goods  pawned  for  more  than  10s. ; and, 
in  case  of  sale,  the  overplus  to  be  paid  upon  de- 
mand, within  three  years,  to  the  owner,  deducting 
interest  and  costs,  under  a penalty,  upon  refusal,  of 
treble  the  sum  lent,  to  be  levied  by  distress. 

Pawn-brokers  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  goods 
in  their  custody,  or  suffer  them  to  be  redeemed  for 
r that  purpose.  They  are  not  to  lend  money  to  any 
person  appearing  to  be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
or  intoxicated  ; nor  to  purchase  duplicates  of  other 
pawn-brokers ; nor  to  buy  any  goods  before  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  after  seven  in  the  afternoon  ; nor 
to  receive  any  goods  in  pawn  before  eight  in  the 
morning,  or  after  nine  at  night,  between  Michael- 
mas and  Lady-day  ; nor  before  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  ten  at  night,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  excepting  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  and 
those  preceding  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  day. 
They  arc  not  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  any  Sunday, 
Good  Friday,  or  Christmas  day.  Pawn -brokers  of- 
fending against  the  act,  in  cases  where  no  penalty  is 
provided,  shall  forfeit  L.5  for  every  offence  ; and, 
in  all  cases,  complaint  must  be  made  within  twelve 
months.  But  the  act  does  not  extend  to  pledges  for 
money  above  L.  10,  nor  to  persons  lending  money 
upon  goods  at  5 per  cent. 

Any  person  who  shall  fraudulently  pawn  the  goods 
of  another,  shall,  upon  conviction  before  a justice, 
forfeit  20*.  and  the  value  of  the  goods  so  pawned  ; 
and,  failing  to  pay,  shall  be  committed  to  the  house 
of  correction  for  not  more  than  three  months,  nor 
less  than  one.  Persons  counterfeiting  or  altering  du- 
plicates, may  be  committed  by  a justice  to  the  house 
of  correction  for  a similar  period.  If  any  person 
shall  offer  to  pawn  goods,  refusing  to  give  a satis- 
factory account  of  himself  and  them  or  if  there 
be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  goods  arc  6tolcn ; or  if 
any  person,  not  entitled,  shall  attempt  to  redeem 
pawned  goods,  they  may  be  taken  before  a justice 
for  examination  ; who,  if  there  appear  cause,  may 
commit  the  offender  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law,  provided  the  nature  of  the  offence  shall  autho- 
rise such  commitment  by  any  other  law  ; or  other- 
wise, for  a period  not  exceeding  three  months,  nor 
less  than  one.  A justice  may  also  grant  a search- 


warrant,  and  a peace-officer  break  open  doors,  and  Bned. 
restore  the  goods,  if  found,  to  the  owners.  (a)  * I 

BROMELIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  cl3s» 
Hexandria,  and  order  Monogyoia.  Sec  Botakt,  .J'" 
p.  182,  and  Pwc  Apple. 

BROMLEY,  a market  town  of  England,  ia  the 
county,  of  Kent,  is  situated  on  the  river  Revmsbourn, 

10  miles  south-east  from  London.  It  is  a clean,  well- 
built^  straggling  town,  bnt  containing  nothing  wor- 
thy of  notice,  except  the  hospital  erected  by  Dr 
Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  for  twenty  poor  clergymen’s  widows.  It  was  the 
first  endowment  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  has  been 
con  siderab  I y augmented  by  several  additional  charitable 
bequests.  In  1756,  Mrs  Bo  ten  son  of  Bradbournc  left 
L.  10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  ten  additional 
houses;  and  since  that  time,  Mr  Pearce  has  bequeath- 
ed L.  12,000  for  a similar  purpose.  So  that  by  these 
means,  the  number  of  houses  is  now  doubled,  and  the  an- 
nual allowance  to  each  of  the  widows  on  Bishop  War- 
ner’s foundation  is  L.  30,  10s.,  with  coal  and  candle  ; 
and  L.20  to  each  of  the  others ; with  a salary  of  L.86 
to  the  chaplain,  who  must  belong  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  The  church  of  Bromley  is  a spacious 
edifice,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  aisles ; with 
an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  Its  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1792,  to  the 
expence  of  which  Bishop  Thomas  contributed  L.500. 
Bromley  has  also  a charity  school,  for  educating  and 
clothing  thirteen  boys  and  as  many  girls.  Its  market- 
house  is  a large  old  building  standing  on  wooden  pil- 
lars ; and  its  fairs  are  on  the  14th  of  February  and  the 
5th  of  August. 

Near  the  town  is  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, which  was  first  erected  in  700,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  received  the  manor  of  Brom- 
ley as  a gift  from  King  Edgar ; and  it  has  conti- 
nued to  be  the  reaidence  of  the  bishops  of  that  see 
till  the  present  time.  The  old  building  was  pulled 
down  by  the  late  Bishop,  and  a plain  brick  mansion 
erected  in  its  stead  about  the  year  1777.  In  the  vi- 
cinity is  a spring,  which  is  said  to  possess  the  same 
qualities  as  the  water  of  Tunbridge  wells,  and  vrhic’a 
was  m uch  frequented  in  monkish  times,  and  held  in  high 
estimation.  Bromley  contains  424  houses,  ami  J27UO. 
inhabitants.  See  Wilson’s  History  of  Bromley , and 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vof.  vui.  p.  1 355.  (l) 

BROMSGROVE,  a market  town  of  .England,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  is  situated  near  the  source 
of  the  river  Salwarp,  12  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
116  north-west  from  London.  It  is  rather  irregular- 
ly built,  but  has  a very  handsome  church,  with  win- 
dows of  painted  glass,  and  a tower  and  spire,  which-are^ 
the  neatest  in  the  county.  The  church  stands  upon  an 
eminence,  and  is  approached  by  a flight  of  50  steps , 
and  contains  several  fine  monuments,  among  which 
are  those  of  Judge  Lyttlcton,  Bishop  Hall  of  Bris- 
tol, Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Sir  John  Talbot,  and  a 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  It  has  a good  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  for  educating  and 
clothing  twelve  boys,  which  has  been  additionally  en- 
dowed by  Sir  Thomas  Cooks ; and  also  several  alias- 
houses.  Bromsgrove  has  some  flourishing  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  .nails,  needles,  and 
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other  hardware.  It  is  governed  by  a bailiff,  recorder, 
and  aldermen,  and  a court  baron  is  held  in  the  town- 
ie hall,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  every  three  weeks,  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  under  40s.  In  1801,  this  town 
contained  1 1 7 8 houses,  and  5898  inhabitants,  of  whom 
2208  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. It  has  two  anouai  fairs  for  linen  cloth, 
cheese,  and  horses,  and  a weekly  market  on  Thurs- 
day. 


In  the  neighbourhood,  are  Grafton  manor,  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ; Dodford 


BROMUS,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Trian- 
dria,  and  order  Digynia.  See  Botany,  p.  106. 
BRONCHOCELE.  See  Surgery. 

BRONZE,  the  name  of  a mixed  metal,  which  the 
ancients  employed  for  casting  statues  and  other  orna- 
ments. According  to  Vasari,  the  bronze  of  the  E- 
g yptians  consisted  of  two-thirds  of  brass,  and  one  of 
copper  ; and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Greeks  add* 
ed  to  the  brass  one-tenth  part  of  lead,  and  onc-twen- 
tieth  part  of  silver. 

In  casting  bronze  figures,  particular  attention  most 
be  paid  to  tnc  formation  of  the  mould.  The  pattern 
from  which  the  cast  is  to  be  made  must  have  a mould 
made  upon  it,  with  a mixture  of  one-third  of  plaster 
of  Pahs,  and  taro-thirds  of  brick*dust.  Its  thickness 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  tho  figure ; 
and  small'  air-holes,  opening  upwards,  should  be  made 
in  the  joints,  to  give  free  passage  to  the  air,  which  is 
thrust  out  by  the  entrance  of  the  metal.  Over  the 
interior  surface  of  the  mould  there  should  be  spread 
neatly  a layer  of  clay  of  the  intended  thickness  of 
the  metal.  When  this  is  done,  the  concavity,  which 
if  bounded  by  the  layer  of  clay,  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
composition  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  brick-dust  already 
mentioned,  which  will  form  the  core.  When  the  fi- 
gure is  long,  strong  bars  of  iron  must  be  laid  in  the 
mould  as  a support  to  the  metal  figure,  and  round 
these  the  core  must  be  cast.  The  mould  is  then 
opened1,  the  layer  of  clay  taken,  and  every  kind  of 
dampness  expelled,  by  drying  the  mould  and  core 
wit|i  charcoal  or  lighted  straw.  The  core  is  then  re- 
placed in  the  mould,  where  it  is  supported  in  its  pro- 
per position  by  short  bars  of  bronze,  which  run 
through  the  mould  into  the  core.  The  mould  being 
strongly  fortified  with  iron  bars,  and  fixed  in  a right 
position,  the  liquid  bronze  is  poured  into  the  mouth  - 
of  the  mould.  (*■) 

BRONZING,  is  the  art  of  imitating  bronze,  or 
of  communicating  to  figures  in  wood,  ivory,  plaster. 
See.  that  greenish  rust  which  distinguishes  the  bronze 
figures  of  the  ancients.  The  golden  bronze  is  made 
of  the  finest  and  brightest  copper  dust,  and  when  it 
is  wanted  of  a red  colour,  a small  quantity  of  red 
ochre,  well  pulverised,  is  added.  They  arc  both 
put  on  with  varnish,  and  the  body  to  which  they  arc 
applied  is  immediately  dried  over  a chafing  dish,  to 
prevent  it  from  turning  green. 

The  following  method  of  bronzing  figures  it  ex- 
tremely simple.  After  having  covered  the  figure 
with  a coat  of  gum  .water,  mixed  with  a little  mi- 
nium, take  a little  fish  glue,  dissolved  iu  spirits  of 


wine,  by  exposing  them  in  a warm  place,  and  add  to  Brooke, 
it  some  saffron  ; then  take  the  filings  or  du9t  of  any 
metal  which  it  is  wanted  to  imitate,  and  apply  this, 
when  mixed  with  the  glue,  to  the  figure,  with  a hair 
pencil. 

In  bronzing  copper,  the  Chinese  first  rub  it  with, 
vinegar  and  ashes,  till  it  is  well  polished.  When  the 
copper  is  well  dried  in  the  sun,  they  cover  it  with  a 
coa{,  made  in  the  following  manner.  Take  two  parts 
of  verdigris,  two  parts  of  cinnabar,  five  parts  of 
sal  ammoniac,  two  parts  of 'the  bill  and  liver  of  ducks, 
five  parts  of  alum  ; pound  and  mix  them  well,  and 
form  them  into  a clear  paste.  The  copper,  after 
being  covered  with  a coat  of  this  paste,  is  dried,  • 
cooled,  and  washed,  and  the  same  operation  is  re- 
peated about  ten  times. 

Iron  may  be  bronzed  merely  by  rubbing  it  when * 
hot  with  the  hoof  of  a cow,  and  with  oil.  For  far- 
ther information  on  this  subject,  see  a Paper  by  Mac- 
quer,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for 
1767  ; Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  i,  ; 
p.  103;  and  Supplement  de  l' Encyctopedie,  tom.  li.  p.  - 
72.  (*) 

BROOKE,  Henry,  an  ingenious  author,  though 
of  eccentric  and  irregular  talents,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1706.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  he  became  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr  She- 
ridan, and  afterwards  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Dub- 
lin college;  whence  he  removed  to  the  Temple. 

Having  returned  to  Ireland,  he  there  privately 
married  his  cousin,  an  amiable  young  woman,  to 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  guardian.  With  her 
he  lived,  for  tome  time,  in  domestic  retirement,  un- 
til the  increase  of  his  family  compelled  him  to  have 
recourse  to  his  literary  talents,  in  order  to  make 
his  income  adequate  to  their  maintenance.  With 
this  view  he  repaired  to  London,  and,  in  1735, 
wrote  his  philosophical  poem,  entitled,  Universal 
Beauty . Thereafter,  he  again  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
law ; but  his  inclination  carrying  him  to  literary  pur- 
suits, he  revisited  the  metropolis,  and  offered  his  tra- 
gedy of  Gustavus  Vasa  to  the  stage.  The  strong 
sentiments  of  liberty  with  which  this  play  abound- 
ed, excited  the  attention  of  government,  and  its  pub- 
lic representation  at  the  theatres  was  authoritatively 
prohibited.  But  the  author  was  more  than  indem- 
nified for  any  pecuniary  loss  which  he  might  have 
suffered,  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding.  His  pri- 
vate friends,  and  the  political  party  attached  to  Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales,  encouraged  him  to  publish 
the  play  by  subscription,  in  1739  ; and  this  measure" 
succeeded  so  well,  that  Brooke  derived  from  it  more 
emolument  than  he  probably  would  have  done,  had 
the  piece  been  exhibited  on ’the  stage.  Finding  his  • 
expcnces,  however,  still  too  great,  when  compared 
with  his  limited  iocome,  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  quitting  the  house  he  had  taken  at  Twick- 
enham, dismissing  his  servants,  and  again  retiring  to  *• 
bis  native  country. 

In  174-5,  he  produced  his  tragedy,  entitled.  The 
Earl  of  Westmoreland , which  was  represented  on 
the  Dublin  theatre ; and,  in  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished his  Farmer's  Letters.  About  this  time,  too, 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  barrack -master  from 
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Brotke  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
II  land.  In  1747,  he  contributed  three  piece*  to 
room?.  ^foore*4  fables  for  the  Female  Sex,  of  which  The  Fc - 
male  Seducers  ha*  been  peculiarly  admired.  Hit 
tragedy  of  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  acted  at  Dublin 
in  1749,  and  at  Drury-lanc  in  1760.  It  dues  not  ap- 
pear certain  whether  any  of  his  other  dramatic  pieces 
were  ever  publicly  performed  at  any  theatre. 

Brooke  now  lived  in  rural  retirement,  having  uni- 
ted his  family  wHi  that  of  an  only  brother  ; both  re- 
siding together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  HU 
mind,  which  had  always  been  strongly  impressed  with 
devotional  feelings,  became,  at  length,  a prey  to  the 
gloomy  and  withering  influence  of  methodism,  which 
gradually  depressed  his  spirits,  ar.d  deranged  his  in- 
tellects. The  embarrau-d  state  of  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  the  loss  of  his  wife,  after 
a happy  and  affectionate  union  of  nearly  SO  years, 
and  the  death  of  a favourite  child,  must  have  contri- 
buted, iu  no  slight  degree,  to  promote  hi*  disposition 
to  melancholy  and  depression,  in  1762,  he  publish- 
ed a treatise,  entitled,  The  Trial  of  the  Human  Ca- 
tholics4, and,  in  1766,  his  novel,  Ine  Fool  of  Quality, 
—a  work  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
of  which  the  last  volumes  displayed  the  prevailing 
bias  of  the  author’6  mind.  The  decay  of  his  facuf 
ties  however,  was  still  more  sensibly  indicated  by  lits 
Juliet  Grenville,  a novel  which  he  published  in  1774. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  October  1783.  His  works, 
exclusive  of  the  novels,  were  printed  together  in  four 
volumes  octavo,  1780,  but  are  now  little  read.  See 
the  life  of  the  author  prefixed  to  his  works,  (s) 
BROOKLYN,  Battle  of.  See  Vo!.  L p.  670. 
BROOME,  William,  an  English  poet,  was  born 
in  Cheshire,  of  poor  parents  ; ana  after  being  educa- 
ted upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  was,  by  the  con- 
tribution of  his  friends,  sent  to  St  John's  college 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a small  exhibition. 
During  his  education  in  that  university,  he  was  so 
fond  of  writing  verses,  that,  among  bis  companions, 
he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Poet,  although  his  ju- 
venile pieces  by  no  memos  entitled  him  to  that  appel- 
lation. He  next  appeared  as  a translator  of  Homer 
into  pro3e,  in  conjunction  with  07.dl  and  Oldisw'urth ; 
but  that  work  has  long  ago  fallen  into  oblivion. 

i t,  however,  paved  the  way  for  Ids  introduction  to 
Pope,  who  employed  him  to  make  extracts  from 
Eustathius,  for  the  notes  to  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad  ; and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  published  by 
Lintot,  commonly  called  44  Pope's  Miscellanies," 
many  of  his  early  pieces  are  inserted.  Pope  after- 
wards employed  iiim,  in  conjunction  with  Fenton,  iu 
translating  the  Odyssey,  and  assigned  him  the  2d, 6th, 
8th,  11th,  12th,  16th,  ISth,  and  3d  bocks  of  that 
poem;  together  with  the  task  o!  writing  all  the  note*, 
For  the  four  books  translated  by  Fenton,  Pope  paid 
L.  300 ; while  Broome  received  no  more  for  the 
whole  of  his  part  of  the  work  than  L.600,  This 
scanty  payment  produced  a quarrel  betwixt  him  a. id 
his  employer,  which  ended  in  a complete  breach  of 
their  friendship.  Broome  charged  Pope  with  an  ava- 
ricious spirit;  and  Pope,  iu  revenge,  gave  him  a place  in 
the  Dunciad ; quoted  him  in  the  Bathos  as  a proficient 
**  in  the  art  of  sinking and  compared  him  to  a 


parrot,  who  repeats  another’s  words  in  such  s liwW 
hoarse  old  tone,  as  to  make  them  seem  his  own.” 

He  afterwards  published  a miscellany  of  poeou; 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  amused  himself 
with  translating  odes  of  Anacreon,  which  appeared  ia 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Ches- 
ter. In  the  church,  he  never  rose  higher  than  a rec- 
tor, and  died  at  Bath  in  1715. 

. 44  Of  Broome,"  says  .Johnson, 44  though  it  cannot 

be  said  that  he  was  a great  poet,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier  ; his  hues 
arc  smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select  and 
elegant.  He  had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers, 
as  fitted  him  for  translation;  but,  in  his  original 
works,  recollection  seems  to  have  been  his  bustness 
more  than  invention.  His  imitations  are  so  appa- 
rent, that  it  is  part  of  his  readers  employment  to  re- 
cal  the  verses  of  some  former  poet. 

His  assistance  was  deemed  *0  necessary  to  Pope, 
in  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  that  it  gave  occa- 
sion to  this  humorous  distich, 

M Pope  came  clean  off  with  Homer ; but  the/  uj 
**  Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way.” 

Johnson's  Lives  of  ihe  Ports,  vol.  iii.  (a.  f.) 
BR08ELEY,  a market  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  is  situated  on  the  river  Severs, 
which  separates  it  from  Madeley,  146  miles  N-  W. 
from  London.  It  possesses  considerable  iron  work*, 
where  cannon  and  all  kinds  of  cast  iroo  articles  sre 
founded  ; and  also  a manufactory  for  glared  tobacco- 
ipes.  But  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  tor  a curious 
urning  spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  June  1711.  It  was  first  announced  by  a 
terrible  noise  in  the  night-time,  which  awaked  sere, 
ral  people  that  lived  near  it,  who,  going  out  to  steer* 
tain  the  cause,  perceived,  about  200  yards  from  the 
Severn,  a surprising  shaking  of  the  earth,  and  a lit- 
tle boiling  up  of  water  through  the  gra&s.  Upo* 
digging  round  the  spring,  the  water  sprung  up  to  a 
great  height,  and  a candle,  which  they  held  in  thrif 
hand,  set  it  on  fire.  This  circumstance  excited  great 
curiosity  ; and  many  persons,  from  different  parti 
of  the  country,  came  to  visit  the  Cuming  well.  To 
prevent  it  from  being  destroyed,  an  iron  cistern  wai 
placed  upon  it,  with  a small  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  cover,  through  which  the  water  might  be  viewed. 
When  a lighted  camllc  was  put  into  this  hole,  the 
water  immediately  took  fire,  darting  and  flashing  ia 
a violent  manner,  much  in  the  same  way  as  spirits  ia 
a lamp,  but  with  greater  agitation.  Its  heat  exceed- 
ed that  of  any  ouier  combustible  matter.  It  would 
sometimes  bum  for  48  hours  together,  without  my 
sensible  diminution  ; and  an  ordinary  tea-kettle,  fall 
of  water,  by  being  placed  upon  the  hole,  was  made 
to  boil  in  nine  minutes.  In  1747,  it  had  bceu 
for  many  years  ; and  the  poor  man  in  whose  laud  it 
was,  missing  the  profit  which  it  brought  him  by 
shewing  it  to  strangers,  applied  his  utmost  code*- 
vours  to  recover  it;  and,  after  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts,  he  happened  to  hit  upon  it,  about  30  yard* 
nearer  the  river,  by  attending  to  a rumbling  not*  o»* 
der  ground,  similar  to  that  by  which  it  was  first  dis- 
covered. It,  however,  completely  disappeared  » 
1765,  by  the  sinking  of  a coal-pit  in  the  neighbour* 
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lttairwm  hood.  Some  have  attempted  to  account  for  this  pbe- 

* aomroon,  by  supposing  the  water  to  have  been  mix- 
Brawne.  ^ wjth  ^ro^ymf  one  of  the  most  inflammable  sub- 

* stances  in  nature,  and  which  has  the  property  of 
burning  in  water ; and  others,  that  the  vapour  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  coal  and  iron-ore,  which 
abound  in  the  vicinity,  by  ascending  with  violence 
through  the  chinks  of  the  earth,  gave  the  water  it* 
turbulent  motion  and  inflammable  quality. 

Broscley  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  colliers  and  miners, 
and  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  coals  with  the 
different  towns  upon  the  Severn.  House*,  1022; 
population,  4832.  See  Philosophical  Trans,  for 
IT  12,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  475  ; and  for  1747,  voL  xliv. 
p.  370;  also  Pennant’s  Tour,  (l) 

BROSIMUM,  a genus  of  plant*  of  the  claa* 
Dicrcia,  and  order  Monandria.  See  Botany,  p. 
347. 

BROSSiEA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pcn- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Bo i any,  p. 
140. 

BROTERA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syn- 
gencsia,  and  order  Polygamia  Segrcgata.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  310. 

BROUSSONETIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Duccu,  and  order  Tetrandria.  See  Botany, 
p.  335. 

BROWALLIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  and  order  Angiospermia.  See  Botany, 
p.  249. 

BROWNE,  Si  si  on,  a dissenting  minister  in  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  Somersetshire  about  the  year  1 680. 
Endowed  with  superior  powers  of  mind,  which  he 
had  cultivated  by  early  and  assiduous  study,  he  was 
found  qualified  for  the  ministry  before  he  had  attain 
ed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age ; and  was  elected 
minister  of  a numerous  and  respectable  body  of  dis- 
senters  in  Portsmouth,  among  whom  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  noclitv  and  diligence  for 
Several  years.  Having  been  called  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a congregation  of  dissenters  in  London, 
he  left  Portsmouth  in  1716,  with  the  universal  re- 
gret of  hia  hearers.  There  he  officiated  for  about 
•even  years,  with  much  credit  to  him>eif,  and  satis- 
faction to  his  people  ; till,  in  1723,  his  mind  sus- 
tamed  a severe  shock.  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and  an 
only  son,  and  his  grief  at  last  settled  in  a deep  and 
Incurable  melancholy.  His  mental  disorder  was  of 
a very  uncommon  kind.  In  the  beginning  of  it,  he 
was  completely  miserable,  and  felt  frequent  and  strong 
desires  to  deprive  himself  of  life  ; but  afterwards, 
hia  mind  became  more  serene  and  composed,  and,  on 
some  occasions,  he  would  even  assume  a degree  of 
cheerfulness  and  pleasantry  ; but  he  could  never  af- 
terwards be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  the  duties  of 
his  pastoral  office,  nor  even  to  join  in  any  act  of  wor- 
ship, either  pubhc  or  private.  His  own  idea  of  his 
unhappy  state  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Adventurer , 
No.  lx  xxviii.  44  He  believed  that  the  Almighty  by 
a singular  instance  of  divine  power,  had.  in  a gra- 
dual manner,  annihilated  in  him  the  thinking  sub- 
stance, and  utterly  divested  him  of  consciousness  ; 
that  though  he  retained  the  human  form,  and  tbc  fa- 


culty of  speaking  in  a manner  that  appeared  to  other* 
rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what 
he  6aid  than  a parrot,  and  consequently  no  longer 
looked  upon  himself  as  a moral  agent,  or  as  a subject 
of  reward  or  punishment.**  In  that  unhappy  con- 
viction he  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death.  No- 
thing gave  him  greater  uneasiness  than  to  find,  that 
he  could  not  persuade  his  friends  that  his  state  was 
really  such  as  he  believed  it  to  be.  This  He  account- 
ed a charge  against  his  veracity,  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  repel  by  the  strongest  and  most  confident  as- 
sertions. At  other  times,  he  viewed  their  increduli- 
ty as  a part  of  that  divine  judgment  by  which  he 
himself  had  been  deprived  of  his  menial  existence  ; 
and  believed  that,  by  the  all  wi<e  but  unsearchable  de- 
cree of  heaven,  he  wf.3  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
divine  mercy.  For  that  reason,  he,  for  a long  time, 
objected  to  any  prayers  being  offered  up  by  his  friends 
in  his  behalf ; but  when  his  mind  became  more  se- 
rene, he  requested  that  they  would  pray  for  him, 
and  was  consoled  by  being  recommended  to  the  di- 
vine compassion. 

But  the  mutt  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  case, 
and  which  may  be  termed  peculiar  to  it,  wu,  that 
while  he  asserted  that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a 
material  existence,  he  gave  undoubted  proofs,  both 
by  his  conversation  and  his  writings,  that  his  mental 
faculties  existed  in  their  full  vigour.  Having  quitted 
the  ministry,  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity 
in  Somersetshire,  where  he  translated  several  passage* 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  English  verse; 
composed  various  small  works  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren ; and,  with  great  labour,  compiled  a Diction- 
ary of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  a com- 
pendious list  of  the  themes  in  both  languages.  None 
of  these  works,  however,  nor  some  others  written  at 
the  same  time,  were  ever  published  ; but,  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life,  having  devoted  his  time 
to  religious  study,  he  produced  some  excellent  trea- 
tises in  defence  of  Christianity  ; 1.  “ A Sober  and 
Charitable  Disquisition  concerning  the  Importance 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  particularlv  with  re- 
gard to  Worship,  and  the  Doctrine  ot  Satisfaction.*’ 
2.  “ A fit  Rebuke  to  a ludicrous  Infidel,  in  some  Re- 
marks ou  Woolston’s  Fifth  Discourse  on  the  Mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour,  with  a Preface,  shewing  the  im- 
propriety of  prosecuting  such  Writers  by  the  Civil 
Powers  a treatise,  says  Dr  Lcland,  in  his  View 
of  the  Deislical  Writers,  written  with  great  smart- 
ness and  spirit.  And,  3.  44  A Defence  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  Nature,  and  of  the  Christian  Religion,  a- 
gainst  the  defective  Account  of  the  one,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions against  the  other*  in  a Book  cutitl  d Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation  ;’* — which  Leland  styVs 
44  a good  and  solid  answer  to  Tindal.**  These  trea- 
tises were  all  published  in  1732;  and  although,  in 
composing  them,  it  is  said  he  avaOed  himself  but  lit- 
tle of  assistance  from  books,  or  from  literary  con- 
versation, yet  they  discover  a great  extent  of  kn  w- 
lcdge,  and  a mind  in  its  full  vigour.  To  the  last  of 
these  works  hr  had  prefixed  a dedication  to  Queen  Ca- 
roline, which  his  fnends,  from  a belief  that  it  wo  Id 
injure  the  publication,  very  prudently  suppressed, 
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Jli-ounte.  but  which,  on  account  of  its  singularity,  is  worthy 
J‘  of  being  preserved.  • 

During  his  retirement  in  the  country,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air 
and  exercise  ; and  Ins  sedentary  life,  joined  to  his  in- 
tense application  to  study,  brought  on  a complication 
of  disorders,  which  put  a period  to  his  existence  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  1732,  while  he  was  in  the 
. .3 2d  year  of  his  age. 


His  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  a good  icho. 
lar,  and  an  able  divine  ; and,  while  he  showed  him-  ^ 
•elf  superior  to  the  opposers  of  Christianity  in  ir^ 
ment,  lie  was  also  a zealous  advocate  for  civil  ud 
religious  liberty.  In  private  life,  he  appears  to  hire 
been  a man  whose  heart  was  highly  susceptible  of 
warm  and  steady  friendship,  and  whose  mind  urn  filled 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  purr  and  prac- 
tical religion.  See  Biogr.  Did.  and  Biogr.  Brit.  (a.?.) 


* Dedication  to  Queen  Caroline.—1 14  Madam, — Of  ail  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  lwen  tendered  to  your  royal  h*ni» 
»ince  your  first  happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  said,  what  now  bespeaks  your  majesty’s  acceptance  is  the  chief.  Not to 
itself  indeed  : it  is  a trifle  unworthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amusement  to  one  of  jour 
majesty’s  deep  penetration,  exact  judgment,  and  fine  taste.  But  on  account  of  the  author,  who  is  the  flrrt  bring  of  the  knd, 
and  yet  without  a name. 

“ lie  was  once  a man,  and  of  some  little  name ; but  of  no  wrorth,  os  his  present  unparalleled  case  makes  but  too  outiifac; 
for  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  substance  has  for  more  than  seven  years  been  conunatlly 
wasting  away,  till  it  has  wholly  perished  out  of  him.  If  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no  not  the  least  remas- 
bmner,  of  its  very  ruins  remains ; not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  is  left,  nor  any  sense  that  so  much  as  one  single  cnc,  prrfcct  or 
imperfect,  whole  or  diminished,  ever  did  appear  to  a mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it. 

*•  Such  a present  from  such  a thing,  however  worthless  in  itself,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majesty,  tbr  su* 
thor  being  such  as  history  cannot  parallel : and  if  the  fact,  which  is  real  and  no  fiction,  nor  wrong  conceit,  obtains  credit,  it 
must  be  recorded  os  the  most  memorable,  and  Indeed  astonishing  event  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  a tract  roropronibr 
such  a thing,  was  presented  to  the  illustrious  Caroline;  his  royal  consort  needs  not  be  added ; fame,  if  I am  not  misinformed, 
will  tell  that  with  pleasure  to  all  succeeding  times. 

“ He  ha*  been  informed  that  your  majesty’s  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent,  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and  ccw- 
spicuous.  This  can  indeed  be  truly  known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts  only.  He  alone,  who  can  look  into  them,  can  £»• 
rent  if  they  arc  sincere,  and  if  the  main  Intention  corresponds  with  the  appearance  ; and  your  majesty  cannot  take  it  slum, 
if  such  an  author  hints,  that  his  secret  approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  commendation  of  men,  who  nut  fc 
easily  mistaken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flutter  their  superiors. 

“ But  if  he  has  been  told  the  truth,  such  a case  as  his  will  certainly  strike  your  mujesty  with  astonishment,  and  may  raise 
that  commiseration  in  your  royal  breast,  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  those  of  his  friends ; who,  by  the  mart 
unreasonable  ami  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined,  that  a thinking  being  could  for  seven  years  together  bwa 
stranger  to  his  own  powers,  exercises,  operations,  and  state ; and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been  doing  in  it.  and  to  it. 

M If  your  majesty,  in  your  most  retired  address  to  the  King  of  kings,  should  think  of  so  singular  a case,  you  may  prrtup 
make  it  your  devout  request,  thut  the  reign  of  your  beloved  sovereign  and  consort  may  be  renowned  to  all  posterity  by  tkc re- 
covery of  a soul  now  in  the  utmost  ruin  ; the  restoration  of  one  utterly  lost  at  present  among*!  men. 

And  should  this  case  affect  your  royal  breast,  you  will  recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout,  wfeo 
have  the  honour  of  being  known  to  your  majesty ; many  such  doubtless  there  arc,  though  rourts  are  not  usually  the  pbm 
where  the  devout  resort,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout  the 
land,  may  take  a ease  to  heart,  that,  under  your  majesty’s  patronage,  comes  thus  recommended. 

*•  Could  such  a favour  as  this  restoration  be  obtained  from  Heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your  majesty,  with  what  transport*  «f 
gratitude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  himself  at  your  majesty’s  feet : and,  adoring  the  divine  power  and  grace,  fftfas 
Jiirasdf,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  obliged  and  dutiful  tenant,  Simon  Browne.” 
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PLATE  LXVI. 

Fig.  I.  A Seed:  The  common  Bean,  ( Picia  Faba) 
a,  the  Scar,  ( Hilum .) 

Fig.  2.  One  of  the  Cotyledons  of  the  common  Bean, 
separated  from  the  other,  a , The  external 
membrane,  ( tunica  externa ) ; b d,  the  Cor- 
clc ; b,  the  Plumule ; d,  tne  Rostel  5 c,  the 
internal  Membrane,  (latjiica  interna.) 

Fig.  3.  A Pappus,  (Pappus),  sesiile,  with  simple 
rays.  Thistle,  ( Carduus.) 

Fig.  4.  Another  kind  of  Sessile  Pappus,  with  com- 
pound rays  ; ( Stlphium  mar  mum.) 

Fig.  5.  A Pappus  of  a hook  shape,  of  the  Small  Bur- 
dock, (Xanthium  t/rumarium.) 

Fig.  6.  A Pappus  composed  of  simple  rays,  with  a 
footstalk:  Dandelion,  ( Lcontodon  Taraxa- 
cum.) 

Fig.  7.  A rap  pus,  witli  compound  rays,  and  a foot- 
stalk, m the  Smoothest*!  Ear,  (Hypocharis 
glabra.) 

Fig.  8.  The  Hair  Net,  (Capillitium),  displayed  by 
a highly  magnified  representation  of  the  Cn- 
braria  vulgaris. 

Fig.  9*  The  Winged  Seed  of  the  Thapsia  villosa  ; it 
is  also  ribbed. 

Fig.  10.  A sessile  Pappus,  with  rays  alternately  long 
and  short,  ( Cnicus  benedict  us.) 

Fig.  11.  A Pappus  resembling  fine  hair,  (Andruala.) 

Fig.  12.  The  Seed  of  theTriEd  Bur  Marygold,  (Bi- 
dent tripartita,)  with  numberless  small  points. 

VOL.  IY.  PART  II. 


Fig.  IS.  The  Seed  of  one  of  the  Genu*  Apocinum> 
surmounted  with  silky  Ebres. 

Fig.  1*.  A Seed  of  the  Traveller's  Joy,  (Clematis 
vitalba, ) terminated  by  a long  fibre,  which 
is  thinly  covered  with  small  silky  points. 

Fig.  15.  A Tail  Icauda)  of  the  Seed  of  the  Travel- 
ler’s Joy,  (Clematis  vtialba.) 

Fig.  16.  A Tuft  (coma)  attached  to  the  pericarp. 

Fig.  17.  Another  Kind  of  Tuft. 

Fig.  18.  The  Root,  (Radix).  A A,  The  Rhizo- 
ma,  ( Wit  soma)  t or  woody  portion  of  a bi- 
ennial or  perennial  tree  ; BB,  the  Radicles, 
(radicate),  and  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the- 
root ; CC,  the  Fibrillir,  (JibrUU r). 

Fig.  19.  Bitten  Root,  (radix  prmnorsa),  Devil'* 
Bite,  Scabiosa. 

Fig.  20.  A Bulb  (bulbus)  transversely  cut. 

Fig.  21.  A tuberous  Root,  (tuber.) 

Fig.  22.  A solid  Bulb  ; that  of  the  hyacinth,  ( Scd* 
la  nutans.) 

Fig.  23.  Pendulous  Root,  (radix  pendula ),  of  the 
Common  Dropwort,  (spircta  JUtpendula.) 

Fig.  24.  Another  example  of  a Bulb. 

Fig.  25.  Te&ticulated  Root,  ( testiculata ) , as  in  the 
Orckides. 

Fig.  26.  Scaly  Root,  (squamosa).  Bird’s  Nest  O- 
phrys,  (Ophryt  Nidus  Avis). 

Fig.  27-  Imbricated  Root,  (imbricata),  common 
lily ; Lilium  candidum. 

Fig.  28.  Horizontal  Root,  ( horizontal^ ),  io  most 
of  the  genu*  Iris. 

5 D 
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Fig.  29.  A spindle-shaped  Root,  (/wi/omw),  the 
common  carrot,  (Daucus  carol  a). 

Fig.  SO.  An  articulated  Root,  ( arliculata ),  Com- 
mon  Solomon’s  Seal,  ConvaUaria  multijiura. 

Fig.  31.  Bending  Root,  ( flexuosa),  common  Bis- 
tort, ( Polygonum  Bixtorta. ) 

Fig.  32.  A capillary  Root,  (capt  Haris),  Common 
Flax,  ( Linum  usUalissimnnu) . 

Fig.  33.  Fasciculated  Root,  (J'ascicufula ),  in  the 
Aspergulse. 

Fig.  34.  A palmatcd  Root,  ( palmata ),  in  a species 
of  the  Orchis. 

Fig.  35.  A branching  Root,  (rantosa),  in  the  apple- 
tree,  ( Pyrus  rnulu. r,)  or  pear-tree,  (Pyrus 
communis.) 

Fig.  36.  A variety  of  a branching  Root,  as  in 
the  Shrubby  Cinquefoil,  ( Potent  ilia  frutico- 
*a.) 

37.  A knotty  Root,  (nodosa),  Jtosca. 

38.  A creeping  Root,  ( repens ),  common  straw- 
berry, ( rragaria  vcsca). 

30  1 

r Herbaceous  Stems,  properly  so  called. 

41.  The  herbaceous  Stem  of  the  Dandelion, 
Leon  lotion  Taraxacum.  The  stem  in  this  in- 
stance is  also  the  flowerstalk.  It  is  divested 
of  leaves  and  branches,  and  terminates  in  a 
bunch  of  flowers. 

PLATE  LXVII. 

Fig.  1.  The  Ear,  (spicula;  locusta ),  and  the  Straw, 
(cvlmus),  of  Barley,  ( Hordcum ),  with  the 
sheath. 

Fig.  2.  The  Stipe  (stipes)  of  the  common  Mush- 
room, (A grtricus  cam  pc  sir  is ),  and  its  Cap, 
(Pileus),  with  an  oblique  section  of  the  for- 
mer. 

Fig.  3.  A radical  Flowerstalk  (Pedunculus)  of  the 
Cowslip,  (Primula  teris).  This  flowerstalk 
might  be  considered  a scape. 

Fig.  4-.  Another  example  of  the  Stipe,  terminating 

' in  many  leaves,  tin*  footstalks  of  which  com- 
pose the  Stipe  itself.  An  oblique  Section  of 
this  Stipe  is  placed  by  it,  to  exhibit  its  inter- 
nal structure. 

Fig.  8.  A stmple.  Terminal  Flowcrstalk,  &c. 

Fig.  6.  Auxiliary  Flowerstalk*,  ( Pcdunculi  axil - 
lares)  ; the  Wild  Cucumber,  ( Cucumis). 

Fig.  7.  Pedicles,  ( Pcdicclli ),  or  particular  flower- 
stalks,  springing  from  one  common  stalk, 
(Anmi  commune.) 

Fig.  8.  Seruie  Flowers,  (Flos  sessilis),  without  a 
flowerstalk. 

Fig.  9.  A Branch  of  the  Horse  Chesnut  Tree,  JEs- 
cuhts  Hipporastanus , exhibiting  the  different 
forms  of  its  Buds,  in  their  different  stages. 

Fig.  10.  A Pet  related  Leaf,  (Folium  petiolalum). 

Fig.  11.  The  bursting  Buds  of  the  Pear-Tree,  (Py. 
rus  mains),  with  their  accompanying  sti- 
pules. 

Fig.  12.  The  opening  buds  of  the  Common  Lilac. 

Fig.  13.  Sessile  Leaves,  (Folia  srssilia). 

Fig.  14.  The  Bristle  of  the  Common  Hair  Moss,  (Com- 
rnunc  Polylrickum ,)  with  the  male  flower. 
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Fig.  15.  The  same  Plant,  with  its  Theca,  c mod 
by  a hairy  Calyptra. 

Fig.  16.  The  Bryum  andregynum,  with  its  Three, 
and  long  terminal  S~Uc ; the  Operculum  arxi 
Calyptra. 

Fig.  17.  Tnc  Veined  Leaf  of  the  Erythroxilon  cwu 
, Fig.  18.  The  Scapus  of  the  Corn  Horse  Tail,  (£. 
quisetum  arvatse.) 

Fig.  19*  Pinnatifid  Leaves,  (Folia pinnaiifida), Echi- 
nops. 

Fig.  20.  Pinnate  Leaves,  (Folia  pinnate).  Beech, 

( Fagus  sylvatica.) 

Fig.  21.  Another  variety  of  the  Pinnate  Leaf. 

Fig.  22.  Pinnate  with  tendrils,  as  in  the  cotnmoi 
Pea,  ( l icia  saliva). 

Fig.  23^  Abruptly  and  equally  Pinnate. 

Fig.  24.  Articulated  Leaves,  ( Folia  arTtculala). 
The  different  species  of  the  gen  us 'Cartas. 

Fig.  25.  Bipinnate  and  Alternate  Leaves,  (Ilyin- 
nata  and  AUema),  Sensitive  plant,  (3/tiwoM 
sensitiva). 

Fig.  26.  The  entef  Footstalk  bifurcating,  couoioa 
Black  Hellebore,  (Hclleborus  niger). 

Fig.  27.  Pinnated  irregularly,  Agrimony,  ( Agri . 

mania. ) 

Fig.  28.  Ternatc  Leaves,  ( Tcrnala),  Trefoil,  ( Tre- 
Joiium). 

Fig.  29.  Conjugate  Leaves,  (Conjugate.)  , 

Fig.  30.  Simple  Leaf  (Folium  simplex),  being  sup- 
ported by  an  appropriate  foot-stalk. 

Fig.  31.  Simple  Leaf,  (Simplex.') 

Fig.  32.  Another  example  of  a Simple  Leaf. 

Fig.  33.  A Skeleton  Leaf,  exhibiting  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Leaf  when  divested  of  the 
green  pulpy  parts.  Pojdar,  ( Populus .) 

Fig.  34.  A Simple  Leaf  deprived  of  its  Cuticle,  by 
which  the  internal  structure  is  appaienl  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Fig.  35.  An  example  of  a Developing  Bud,  similar 
to  those.  Fig.  11.  and  12.  of  this  Plate. 

Fig.  36.  Pinnate  Leaves,  with  Axillary  Flowers.— 
Common  Bugle,  (Echium  vulgar c.) 

PLATE  LXVIIL 

Fig.  1.  A ThyTse  ( Thursvs),  or  Flower* stalk,  which 
springs  from  the  stem,  and  forms  an  axb, 
around  which  other  flower-stalks  arrange 
themselves  in  different  situations,  and  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  as  in  Lilac,  (Jasminum.) 

Fig.  2.  Whirl  ( Perth  i/lus),  in  which  the  Foot- stalks, 
the  Flowers,  or  the  Fruit,  have  a circular  ar- 
rangement. 

Fig.  3.  Panicle,.  (Panicnla.)  The  arrangement  of 
the  Flower-stalks  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
Thyrsc,  differing,  however,  in  having  longer 
and  more  irregular  ramifications  : this  is  suf- 
ficiently shewn  in  this  Figure. 

Fig.  4.  The  Frond  ( Frons ) of  the  PaJm  Tree,  sad 
those  plants  resembling  Palma,  particularly 
the  Banana,  ( Musa- ) 

Fig.  5.  Grape  like  -Stem,  as  in  the  Common  Cur- 
rant, (Rites  rtibrum. ) 

Fig.  6.  Tendril,  (Cirrhut,)  which  springs  from  the 
Bark,  as  in  the  Bignonia. 
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Tig.  7.  An  Axillary  Tendril,  ( Cirrkus  Axittuns . ) 
the  Common  Vine. 

Fig.  8.  Simple  Thorns,  and  others  that  are  bifur. 
cated. 

Fig.  9-  Thorns  adhering  to  the  true  Wood,  after 
the  bark  has  been  separated  by  means  of  boil- 
ing, in  the  Sloe,  ( Primus  spinosa. ) 

Fig.  1(X  Another  example  of  a Tendril  opposed  to 
a Foot-sulk. 

Fig.  11.  A Spine,  easily  separable  from  the  Wot>d  ; 
but  pretty  firmly  attached  to  the  Bark. 

Fig.  12.  An  Axillary  Tendril.  In  the  Grenadilla, 

( Pauifihra.) 

Fig.  IS.  Scattered  Leaves,  (Folia  Sparsa.)  In  thie 
Lily,  ( Li/ium  ) 

Fig.  14.  Conjoint  Leaves,  (Crmjuncta.)  Common 
Honeysuckle,  ( Lnmcrra  jiericlymenum.) 

Fig.  15  Emhracing  and  Perfoliate  Leaves,  ( Pcrfo - 
liata .)  In  the  Genus  Rupleurum. 

Fig.  16.  Leaven  that  partially  surround  the  Stem. 

F>g.  17.  A Leaf  that  forms  a sheathe  for  the  .Stem, 

Fig.  18.  Fasciculated  or  Bundlrd  Ltwes.  Melissa • 

Fig.  19.  Decurrent -Leave*.  ( Dec urr emtio)  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  Thistle.  Cnrduus. 

Fig.  20.  Leaves  in  a Whirl,  ( I'ertiriUata.) 

Fig.  21.  Stipules  ( Stipules),  scattered  ana  opposite. 

Fitr.  2‘2.  An  Imbricated  Leaf,  (Imbricatum.) 

Fig  28.  A Linear  Lanceolate  Leaf,  ( Lineare  et 
Lanceolatumi) 

Fig.  24.  An  Oval  Pointed  Leaf,  (Ovale.) 

Fig.  25.  An  Elliptical  Leaf,  (KUiptieum.y 

Fig.  26.  An  Oboval  Leaf,  (Owv  le.) 

Fig.  27.  An  Obcordate  Leaf,  ( Obcordainmi) 

Fig.  28.  A Rrasform  Leaf,  (Renifnrme.) 

Fig.  29.  A S.iggitiforui  Leaf,  oinuated  at  its  base, 
( Sa^gitiJ'orme.) 

Fir.  SO.  1'rungular  Leaf,  ( Tr /angular  e. ) 

Fig.  31.  Another,  hut  not  sinuated,  Saggitiform 
Leaf,  ( Sagjriii'orme. ) 

Fig.  32.  A portion  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  (Mimosa 
Pudica.) 

Fig.  S3.  A Cruciform  Leaf,  ( Crucifnrme.) 

Fig.  34.  A Panduriform  Leaf.  (Panduri, forme.) 

Fig.  35.  A Denticulated  Cordate  Leat,  (fRnticuta- 
tum  Cor  datum. ) 

Fig.  36.  An  Oval  Leaf,  cleft  at  its  apex. 

Fig.  37.  A Pointed  Oral  Leaf,  similar  to  Fig.  24. 

Fig.  38.  A Rotfnded  Oval  Leaf,  doubly  serrated. 

Fig.  39.  An  Elliptical  Crenelated  Leaf. 

Fig.  40.  An  Adze-«haped  Leaf,  oval  and  pointed. 

Fig.  41.  A Notched  Leaf,  (Sinuatum. ) 

Fig.  42.  A three-cleft  Leaf,  sinuated,  (Trifiduth.) 

Fig.  43.  A Lanceolate  Leaf,  somewhat  serrated, 
(Lanceolmtum  Serratum.) 

Fig.  4-4.  A Kbomboidal  Leaf,  ( Rhombaidale.) 

Fig-  45.  A Cylindrical  Leaf,  ( Cifhndricum .) 

Tig.  46.  A Hastate  Leaf,  (Mastatum.) 

PLATE  LXIX. 

Fig.  1-  A Lyratc  Leaf,  (Lyratum.) 

Fig.  2.  A Tliree-lobed  Leal,  (Tt ilobatum.) 

Fig.  3.  A Four-lobed  Leaf,  ( QtiadrilobaJum .) 

Fig.  4.  A Compound  Leaf,  (Coinposiium,)  Black 
Hellebore,  (UtUtborus  niger.) 


Fig.  .5.  A Five-lobedor  Palmated  Leaf,  (5  loiatum.) 

Fig.  (>.  A Palmated  Leaf,  sinuated  at  the  apices  of 
the  Leaves,  { Palmatum , ) 

Fig.  7.  A Kuncinate  Leaf,  (Rundnatum.) 

Fig.  8.  A folded  Leaf,  composed  of  seven  Lobes, 
deeply  sinuated  and  serrated,  (POcafum,  SfC.) 

Fig.  9.  A Hastate  Leaf.  Same  with  Fig.  46. 

Fig.  10.  A Pmnatifid  Leaf,  (Pianalifidum.) 

Fig.  11.  An  Oblong  Leaf,  with  two  sharp  appen- 
dages. 

Fig.  12.  Tergeminate  Leaf,  ( Terganinatum.)  Scnsi - 
tiva  tergrmina. 

Fig.  18.  Bitemite  Leaves,  ( Biter na turn) , Barren 
wort,  ( Epim  ilium.) 

Fig.  It.  Tritcrriatc  Leav  es,  ( T riternatum ) , Paullinia 
tritema. 

Fig.  15.  A sinuated  Rhomboidal  Leaf,  ( Rhomboi - 
dale  sinuatum ■ ) 

Fig.  16.  Tri pinnate  Leaves,  ( Tripinnata J,  Aralia 
spinosa. 

Fig.  17.  aves  irregularly  disposed. 

Fig.  18.  A Monopetalous  Corolla,  (Corolla  monope - 
tala.) 

Fig.  19-  The  Calyx  of  the  Flower  of  the  Apricot. 

Fig.  20.  The  Fruit  of  the  Woodbind,  (Convolvulus,) 
after  the  pistil  lias  been  obliterated,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  functions  having  ceased. 

Fig.  21.' A Nut  (G'Aanj),  the  exterior  covering  of 
which  is  hard,  and  within  an  oily  farina  is 
contained. 

Fig.  22.  A common  proper  Calyx. 

Fig.  23.  Another  example  of  the  same. 

F»g.  24.  The  chief  organs  of  the  fructification  of  the 
Woodbind,  viz.  the  Pistil  and  Stamens,  with 
all  their  parts. 

Fig- 25.  The  Capsule  transversely  cut,  to  exhibit 
the  structure  of  the  three  Cells,  each  contain- 
ing a Seed, 

Fig.  26.  Another  example  of  a common  Calyx,  with 
a tubifurm  Monopetalous  Corolla. 

Fig.  27.  A complete  Flower,  composed  of  a Mono- 
pctalous  Corolla,  a Calyx,  and  the  Stamens 
and  Pistils. 

Fig.  28.  A Poly petalous Corolla,  common  Pink,  (IX* 
anthus.) 

Fig.  29.  r\  bi  i.  ch  of  the  Enchanter's  Night  Shade, 
( Ci’caa  lute/ tana ) , bearing DipelalousFlowerc. 
A nigh  Flower  t«  immediately  below, in  which 
the  characters  are  more  distinctly  marked. 

Fig.  SO.  An  irregular  Calyx,  such  as  most  common- 
ly occurs  in  Labiate  Flowers. 

Fig.  31.  The  Theca  of  Mosses:  m one  of  the  Figures 
it  is  in  itb  proper  situation,  in  the  otlier  it  is 
partially  separated. 

Fig.  32.  The  Catkin  (Amentum)*  so  called  from  a 
supposed  reaembknice  to  the  tail  of  a cat.— 
This  is  the  common  Hazle.  (Corylus  avellana.) 

Fig.  83.  An  imbricated  Calyx  in  the  Thistle  or  Ar- 
tichoke, (Carduu*. ) 

Fig.  34.  'The  Sheath  ( Spatha)  which  envelopes  the 
Narcissus,  and  bursts  in  consequence  of  the 
effort*  of.  the  Flower  to  unfold. 

Fig.  35.  'The  Sheath  enveloping  the  Cuckoo's  Pint, 
( Arum  musculature.) 
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Monandria.  It  also  is  an  example  of  an  ape- 
talous  flower. 

Fig.  2.  A beautiful  specimen  of  the  TrietUalit  Eu - 
raptrus,  illustrative  of  the  class  Heptandri>. 

Fig.  3.  The  Flowering  Rush,  Butomus  umhcllalus , 
illustrative  of  class  Enneindria.  The  leaves 
and  grrmcn  are  separately  engraved. 

Fig.  4.  Pendulous  Lily,  Li/ium  Penduhjlorum , illus- 
trating the  class  Hexandria. 

Fig.  5.  Erirrco/rTMOw,  illustrative  of  class  Octandria. 

Fig.  6.  Campanula  trachel  umt  illustrative  of  class 
Pentandru. 

PLATE  LXXfll. 

Fig.  1.  A beautiful  specimen  of  the  Dianthus  arho- 
reus,  illustrating  Decandria. 

Fig.  2.  The  Rosa  gallica  versicolor , illustrating  Ico- 
sandria. 

Fig.  3.  The  Galeopsix  galeobdolon,  illustrating  Di- 
dynamiu,  No.  1. 

Fig.  4.  The  Antirrhinum  majus.  Yellow  toad  flax, 
illustrating  Didynamu,  No.  2. 

Fig.  5.  Argrmone  Mexicana,  illustrating  Polyandria. 

Fig.  6.  Thlaspi  arvense,  or  Penny  Cress,  illustrating 
Tetrad)  namia, 

PLATE  LXXIV. 

Fig.  1.  Hrsperis  marilimo,  illustrating  Tctradynamia. 

Fig.  2.  Brtula  lenta , illustrating  Mouoecia. 

Fig.  3.  Scononera  as  per  a , illustrating  Syngenesia. 

Fig.  4.  Hi/pericun,  St  John's  Wort,  illustrating  Po- 
Ivadclphia. 

Fig.  5.  Two  plants  of  the  Valisnrria  spiralis . That 
with  the  short  flower  stalks  is  the  male,  the 
other  the  female.  These  illustrate  Dioecia. 

Fig.  6.  Arum  maculatum , or  Cuckoo's  pint,  illus- 
trating Gynaudria.  Although  this  plant  has 
been  referred  in  the  arrangement  to  the  Class 
Moncccia,  yet  we  have  selected  it  as  sufE- 
cicntly  characteristic  of  this  Class,  in  which 
it  was  originally  placed  by  Liunzus  him- 
self. 

PLATE  LXXV. 

Fig.  1.  Filices. 

Fig.  2.  Musci. 

Fig.  3.  Hcpaticz. 

Fig.  4.  Algz. 

Fig.  5.  Fungi. 

PLATE  LXXVI. 

Fig.  I.  Contains  a Section  of  Mr  Bramah's  Press  for 
Printing  the  Numbers  and  Dates  of  Bank 
Notes. 

Fig.  2.  Isa  Perspective  View  of  the  same  Machine. 
PLATE  LXXVII. 

Represents  the  Interior  of  a complete  Brewery. 
The  dimensions  of  the  vessels  are  taken  from 
the  newly  er  cted  Brvwcry  of  Messrs  Brown, 
Parry  and  Company,  in  Golden  Lane,  Lon- 


don, but  they  arc  arranged  in  a different  et.«. 
ner. 

Fig.  1.  Is  the  Plan  of  the  Brewery. 

Fig.  2.  and  3.  Are  different  Elevations  of  the  Ena. 
blishment. 

PLATE  LXXVIII. 

Fig.  I.  Represents  a Plan  of  the  Mash  Tun,  as  coo. 
etructcd  by  Mr  Cooper. 

Fig.  2.  Is  an  Elevation  of  the  Mash  Tun,  part  of 
which  is  represented  in  Section,  to  shew  the 
Machine  within  it. 

Fig.  3,  4,  5 Represent  the  Vertical  Axis  and  Wheel 
Work,  for  giving  motion  to  the  Mashing  Ea- 
gine. 

Fig.  6.  Represents  a Stop  Valve,  which  is  a simple 
and  effectual  substitute  for  a Cock  iu  raisy 
situations  of  a Brewery. 

Fig.  7.  Is  an  Apparatus  iu  Mr  Goodwynue's  Brew, 
cry,  for  Washing  Casks. 

Fig.  8.  Represents  the  Vent  Peg  invented  by  Mr 
Bramah,  for  admitting  the  proper  quantity 
of  Air  into  a Cask,  to  allow  the  Liquor  to 
run  off. 

Fig.  9.  Shews  a part  of  the  Apparatus  of  the  Math* 
ing  Engine. 

PLATE  LXXIX.  . 

Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Are  different  Sectious  to  explain  the 
Structure  of  a Close  Copper,  which  contain* 
three  hundred  Barrels. 

Fig.  5,  6.  Contain  a Plan  and  Section  of  the  Lid  of 
the  Copper. 

Fig.  7.  Represents  a Simple  Sluice  Cock,  which  is 
generally  used  in  Breweries. 

Fig.  8,  9.  Are  Stop  Cocks,  as  constructed  by  Mr 
Thomas  Rowntrcc,  for  the  Suction  Pipes  of 
Pumps. 

Fig.  10,  11,  12.  Are  very  ingenious  Stop  Cocks,  in- 
vented by  Mr  Bramah. 

Fig.  13.  I*  a Tasting  Cock,  invented  bv  Mr  Bra- 
mah, for  the  purpose  of  tasting  the  Beer  it 
vanous  periods,  in  the  Great  Store  Vat. 

PLATE  LXXX. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  probable  steps  by  which  the  Arch 
was  invented. 

Fig.  2 — 10.  Are  Diagrams  for  illustrating  the  theo- 
ry of  Arches. 

PLATE  LXXXI. 

Fig.  1—10.  Are  Diagrams  lor  illustrating  the  theo- 
ry of  Ardhes,  Piers,  Abutments,  and  Ster- 
lings. 

PLATE  L XXXII. 

Contains  Engravings  of  the  four  most  celebrated 
Bridges  at  Rome. 

PLATE  LXXXIII. 

Contains  a Plan  and  Elevation  of  London  Bridge  j— 


I Figures  illustrative  of  the  or* 
> tiers  of  the  class  Crypioga* 

I xnia. 
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an  Elevation  of  one  half  of  the  Pont  de  lx 
Guillotiere,  over  the  river  Rome  at  Lyons 
and  an  Elevation  of  one  half  of  the  Pont  du 
St  Esprit,  over  the  river  Rosne  at  Languedoc. 

PLATE  LXXXIV. 

Contains  Plans  and  Elevations  of  one  half  of  Orleans 
Bridge,  and  one  half  of  Neuilly  Bridge. 

PLATE  LXXXV. 

Contains  an  Elevation  of  the  Bridge  of  Maxence  in 
France, — a Plan  of  the  Superstructure  and 
Foundation,  and  a Transverse  Section. 

PLATE  LXXXVI. 

Contains  a Plan  and  Elevation  of  one  half  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  a Plan  and  Elevation  of 
one  half  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

PLATE  LXXXV1I. 

Contains  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Tongue- 
land  Bridge  over  the  River  Dee,  in  Scotland. 

PLATE  LXXXVIII. 

Contains  a View  of  the  Wooden  Bridge  built  over 
the  Don,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr  Bum  j 
and  also  several  Designs  for  Wooden  Bridges, 
by  Palladio. 

PLATE  LXXXIX. 

Contains  an  Elevation  of  the  famous  Wooden  Bridge 
buih  over  the  Rhine  at  Scbaffhausen  in  Swit- 
zerland, with  Views  of  some  of  iu  parts  se- 
parately. 

PLATE  XC. 

Contains  a Plan  of  the  Roof  of  the  Bridge  at  Schaff- 
hausen  ; a Section  of  the  whole  Bridge j and 
a Plan  of  the  Floor. 

PLATE  XCI. 

Contains  a View  and  Sections  of  the  First  Iron 
Bridge,  built  over  the  River  Severn  at  Coal- 
brnckdale  ; and  also  a View  and  Sections  of 
thr  Iron  Bridge  built  over  the  River  Wear  at 
Sunderland. 

PLATE  XCII. 

Contains  an  Elevation,  &c.  of  the  Iron  Bridge  built 
over  the  Severn  at  Buildwas. 

PLATE  XCIII. 

Fig.  I.  Shews  the  component  parts  of  the  Arch  in 
the  Iron  Bridge  at  Sunderland,  over  the  Ri- 
ver Wear.  A,  is  a side  view  of  a Block  ; B, 
an  end  view  ; C,  onf  of  the  wrought  Iron 
Bars,  bv  which  the  Blocks  are  united  ; D, 
one  of  the  Screw  Bolts ; E,  a length  view  of 
one  of  the  Tubes,  which  unites  the  Ribs  ho- 
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rizontally  ; F,  the  end  view  of  the  Tube ; G, 
four  of  the  blocks  when  united,  and  forming 
part  of  two  R;bs. 

Fig.  2.  Is  an  Elevation  of  one  of  the  Frames  for  sup- 
porting the  Centre. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a Section  of  the  Bridge,  20  feet  from  the 
Nonhem  abutment,  in  Perspective. 

PLATE  XCIV. 

Contains  Elevations  of  the  Iron  Bridges  at  Boston 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  at  Bristol ; and  an  Ele- 
vation of  Bbnar  Bridge  in  Scotland. 

PLATE  XCV. 

Contains  a Representation  of  the  Cofferdam  employ- 
ed in  laying  the  foundations  of  Neuilly  Bridge. 

PLATE  XCVI. 

Fig.  1,  2,  3.  Contains  a view  of  the  Cofferdam  used 
in  building  the  Bridge  over  the  Severn  at 
Bewdley. 

Fig.  4-,  5,  Represent  the  Plan  and  Section  of  a Cof- 
ferdam used  in  under-building  one  of  the  Piers, 
and  also  the  Eastern  Abutment  of  Pulieney 
Bridge  at  Bath. 

PLATE  XCVII. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  a simple  method,  used  in  Britain,  of 
constructing  Cofferdams,  by  driving  one  row 
of  Guaging  Piles,  and  filling  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  with  Pile  Planks  driven  vertically. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  a very  simple  Caisson,  as  constructed, 
by  Mr  Smeaton. 

Fig.  3.  Is  the  View  of  a Cofferdam  employed  for 
founding  the  Sea- Lock  at  the  West  Entrance 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

PLATE  XCVIII. 

Represents  the  Caisson  employed  by  Mr  Labelye  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  Westminster  Bridge. 

PLATE  XCIX. 

Represents  the  Centres  of  Blackfriars,  Westminster, 
Neuilly,  and  Orleans  Bridges. 

PLATE  C. 

Represents  the  Centres  of.  Conon,  Tongueland,  and 
Ballater  Bridges ; and  also  a new  method  of 
forming  Centres  for  Large  Arches,  invented 
by  Mr  Telford. 

PLATE  CL 

Contains  Sections  of  different  parts  of  Westminster, 
Blackfriars,  Orleans,  and  Dunkeld  Bridges. 

PLATE  CII. 

Contains  an  Elevation,  See.  of  the  Foot  Bridge  over 
the  river  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  designed  by  Mt 
Peter  Nicholson. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  CIII. 

Repreaenta  the  beautiful  Bridge  built  at  Alcantara  in 
Spain,  bp  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

PLATE  CIV. 

Tig.  I.  ft  2.  The  Horizontal  Plan  of  a Loom  for 
Wearing  Brocade.  See  p.  75*. 


Fig.  S.  Sheira  the  method  of  Common  Spotting. 
Fig.  4.  Shewa  the  method  uaed  for  the  Japan  or  Pa- 
per Spot.  , 

Fig,  5.  Repreaenta  a Brocade  Lay. 

Fig.  6.  Repreaenta  the  Brocade  Segment!. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FOURTH. 
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